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THE LAW'S OP LAND.* 


Mr M'CuLLOcn’s book introduces 
us to a question much debated in this 
ago of class jealousy. As soon as we 
open it, we are straightway environed 
with “ a barbarous noise of owls and 
cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs,” amid 
whose jargon of phrases rises loudest 
and most frequent the cry of com¬ 
mercial principles.” It is a great 
grievance, it seems, that land should 
not be disposed of according to “ copi- 
raercial principles that lull and holl, 
and moor and dale, should not pass 
from seller to buyer with the same 
readiness us candles and calicoes. 
Truly we have enough, and more 
than enough, of these same commer¬ 
cial principles in all w'alks of thought. 
Even the pulpit is not free from them. 
J*oUtics arc positively .smothered with 
them. Ethical science, with theslial- 
lowisms of I’alcy and Bentham round 
her neck, struggles feebly with them. 
TIic book-keeper is abroad every 
W'hcre, with an indestructible faith in 
double entry. The Spirit of the Ago 
wears a pen behind his ear, and sits on 
a high stool with three legs. That 
the prevailing commercial princijilcs 
.should have been so long excluded 
from the absolute pos3c.ssion of oiir 
laws of land, and that those law's 
should have preserved to a time like 
this so much of their feudal character, 
is a notable proof of the adaptation of 
the laws to the general requirements 
of the community, and of the steadi¬ 
ness of that social system which is so 
essentially linked to the maintenance 
of these laws. 


■[fhe cry of complaint to which we 
have above alluded, is inspired by 
many diverse motives. As Mr Coch¬ 
rane’s ri\^ged followers flocked to Tra¬ 
falgar Scpiare to denonucc the income- 
tax, so many a man takes up the 
sliout agaiiLst the iaw of primogeniture 
and entail, as O'ing up lands and re- 
.stricting their sale, who never had the 
wherewithal to purchase a single acre 
if all broad England was in the market. 
On the other hand, the purse-proud 
riti/ien, sore that ready money is not 
yot quite at the top of the tree, and 
that Li doc.s not receive the same con¬ 
sideration at St James’s as in Change 
Alley, delights to have some grievance 
w'hereon he can vent hi.s spleen ; and 
roall^”^ in some stolid in3tancc.s, ])cr- 
suades himself that he is kept out of 
the land which his gold could buy, 
through the agency of aristocratical 
laws, as if George liobins had been a 
mythical personage, or the advertise¬ 
ments of Farcbvothcr, Clark, and J^ye 
W'efb a mockery and delusion. 

Blit the largest class of assailants 
arc those who come to the debate for¬ 
tified with certain specious economical 
arguments, generally dciived from a 
one-sided view of .some particular 
eftect of these restrictive laws. To 
the demolition of these objectors Mr 
M‘Ciilloch’s w'ork is moi’eimmediatcl 3 ’’ 
addressed; and very^ cflcctnally, in onr 
opinion, docs it accomplish its end. 
lie has not, perhaps, treated the sub¬ 
ject so widely as it might have been 
treated: he has not entered into the 
indirect social influences that might be 
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ftittced to our system of the laws rc- 
'lattng to land; but the economical 
part of the question he has grasped 
most completely, and supported by 
able and practical reasoning. 

' "’’iV’e must, we sappose, look for the 
text of the work, not where tlio text 
is usually found, but at the end. The 
following seirteuce, wliich is altnost 
the concluding one, may be taken as 
the leading proposition of the work 

“ A powerful and widely-ramified ariw- 
toeraoy like that of England, not resting 
for support on any opitressivo laws, and 
enjoying no privileges but which arc for 
the pnblie advantage, is necessary to give 
stability and security to tlie government, 
and freedom to the people. And our laws 
in regard to succession being well fitted 
to maintain such an aristocracy, and, at 
the same time, to inspire every other elas" 
with the full- spirit of industry afld enter¬ 
prise, to change them would not be fool¬ 
ish merely, but criminal,—a fese 
ajfainst the public inl^ ests.”—i*. 1 “’j. 

It must not. however, be supposed 
from tl)is remark, that any portion of 
the work is approj)riatod to a set de¬ 
fence of government by means of an 
aristocracy. By an aristocracy vv(‘ 
mean tlie depositioJi of political j>ower 
in the hands of men of leisure and 
education, as opposed to the tendency 
of the Eeform IJill, to transfer the go¬ 
verning functions to the “ practical ” 
men of the trading and moneyed irde- 
rests, and the analogous claims of 
Chartism, fonnd(!d oh flack Cade’s 
complaint, that tlic “ king’s council 
are no good workmen.’’ In England, 
wo are pretty sure to haw* an aristo¬ 
cracy—^that is, the influences which 
afiVet government and icgislationilipill 
emaimfe principally from that class 
which is socially at the iiead of the 
nation; and the question is, whether 
we arc to have a mere moneyed aristo¬ 
cracy, or one qualified by those mixed 
and nndefinable conditions whieli, 
more than any thing else, act to keep 
down the growing and eager ascen¬ 
dency of wealth pt'r sc. Among the 
safeguards of such an aristocracy as 
W'e have described, not the least 
powerful is to be found in the laws 
discussed in the work before ns. Mr 
M'Culloch, as wo have said, assumes 
the importance to the country of pre¬ 
serving the present characUa-istics of 
British aristocracy; and he therefore 


of Land. 

proceeds at once to show how the laws 
on which he treats operate for this 
preservation, and to rebut the objec¬ 
tions advanced against them on tlio 
score of their relations to other classes 
of the community. 

One of the most frequent of these 
objections is, that the laws in ((ucstiou 
tciid to diminish the productiveness 
of the laud, and thereby infliiit a 
serious injury ou the community at 
large ; that they prevent,■' In many 
instances, the landlord from granting 
leases to his tenant beyond tlie form 
of bis own life ; that Ihe tenant, in 
consequence, is not willing fo incur 
tlie outlay of drainage and Ollier exi»eii- 
sive iiuprovcnicnts, because he is not 
secured by a lease; while the landlord, 
on the otlier hand, nill not enter into 
these expenses, because he do(‘s not 
feel the same iuteresl in his limited 
estate which he would hi the uncon 
dilioiial fee-siu)i»le. 

Kolc first of all the logic of this 
argument, '’flic tcnanl, it seems, v ill 
not spend his money in draining Avith- 
ont a lease. As, however, a lease 
AA ould sntlice to hiduce him so to do, 
Avc might nafurally suppose that the 
landlord’s estate for life, or in tall, 
Avould be at least an equal imluee- 
meiit. These reasoners, lion ever, 
a\"cr, that tlie laudiord is only to be 
tempted by the unrestricted fee. Ac- 
conliug to this ])rogressiA(‘ scale, it 
might be fairly argueil, that the tenanl, 
on becoming lessee, for years, would 
stillreijnire the landlord’s life-inter(‘st; 
and tlio laiier, when seised of the fee, 
would decline the, requisite expmiso, 
except on a guarantee of iinmortalily. 
and justify himself by lloraee’s au¬ 
thority'-,— . 

'■ I’liixjiiinii 

Sit pi'ojii’umi ijiiosl me- 

blli.'- licirjo 

I\'ruuilct AlomiiiO!-, fjtcodatin jtiia.’’ 

But the general scope of an argu¬ 
ment may be just, though clumsily 
stated and fallaciously siip)»orted. AVc 
are, however, at no loss for experi¬ 
ments ou the largest scale whereby 
to test the theory here noticed. AVo 
have English agi-iculture, subjected 
to a limited law of entail, contrasted 
on the one hand AA'ith Scottish agri¬ 
culture, under a law of perjiotual en¬ 
tail, and on the other with that of 
France and its compulsoiy gavelkind. 
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Mr M‘Callocli lias taken an elaborate 
view of the question in its relation to 
the tillage of the soil in those three 
countries respectively, more especially 
in France. IVe rind, from the result 
of his investigation, that,— 

"The average produce per acre of the 
crops of wheat in Kughind and \\ ales in 
good years, has been carefully estimated 
at thirty-two bushels an acre, and it is 
certainly not under thirty hn.shel.s. lint 
ill France the produce of wheat, even in 
the richest aod host cultivated depart¬ 
ments, is little more, according to the 
ofllcial returns and the best private an- 
tlioritiop, than twenty bushels an acre ; 
and at an average of the entire kingdom, 
it hardly arnoiuits in a good year to four- 
tceu bushels. This result is completely 
decisive. It shows that one acre of laud 
in Kiigland yiehls, from its being better 
farmed, considerably more wheat than 
two acres in I rauce : and if we look 
barley or oats, turnips, beef, or wool for 
a standard, the dilieronee in our favour 

Tvouhl be seeu to be still giTaler. 

If labour were taken for a standard in- 
htead of land, the result would be still 
more in our favour. One mau and one 
Jiorse in England produce more corn !fnd 
other agricultural jiroducc than three 
men and throe horses in France. La¬ 
bour ill the latter is misaiiplieil and 
wa.sted.'’~i’. lir. 

Agam:— 

"\VhiIc two hushandmen in France 
furnish a surplus of food above their own 
eousiimption adei^ualc for our individual, 
the same number of English liUHliaiidiiien 
furnish a surplus for no fewer than /tun- 
individuals ; showing that, as measured 
by its capacity of pro villi iig for the other 
classes of the population, English is to 
French agriculture as four to one.’"— 
1'. rji. 

So much for the coinparis'oi! of 
French and English agriculturu Let 
«.s now turn to Scotland :— 

"III au Appendix to the ‘ Skctehc,'. of 
ihc HUtory of Man,’ published in 1/7-J, 
Lord Kames says, ‘ The ipiantity of land 
that is locked up ui ScoJaml by entails 
has damped tlie growing spirit of agri- 
enlturo. There is not produced sulficieiicy 
of corn at home ibr our consumption; anil 
onr condition will become worse and 
worse by new entails, till agriculture and 
industry be aunibihited.’ Now lhe extent 
of laud nuder entail in Scotland has been 
cei»taiiily more than doubled,perhaps more 
than trebled, since thi-s paragraph was 
written, and yet agriculture and manufac¬ 
tures have made a more rapid progress 


in Scotland in the interval, and especially 
during the.last thirty years, when entails 
were most prevalent, than in England ^ 
or in any other country whatever.”' 
P.71. 

Lord Kames, in this respect, seemS 
to have had the same subtle ingc.- 
miity in prophesying counter to tin.* 
event, as distinguislies Mr Cobdeu. 

The first part of Mr M‘Ciilloc.h’s 
volume contains a cnrsoiy historical 
view of the carlic.st regulations of suc.- 
cession and inheritance. Thus, at 
p. 1(1, he traces the right of primo¬ 
geniture, or prcfci'cnce of the eldest 
sou, to the Mosaic law. We are far 
from maintaining ihat the specific de¬ 
tails of tins code jiroinulgated on Sinai 
are a model of law for all nations ; 
on tlie contrary, tlicy were no dimbt 
intended to be such as a wise human 
lavv-giver would frame, and cohmi- 
qneutl}" more or less applicable ac- 
coi’diiig to the changes and differences 
of social organisation. JJiit w^c do 
liold that these laws indicate to 
mankind princi])los which arc to be 
observed in all timc.s and by all na¬ 
tions. Thus, the septennial release 
of debts, the return of eveiy man to 
his posses.sioii in tlie year of jubilee, 
Ihe prohibition of interest upon Joann 
except to .an alien, even the ])oor 
man's portion in the field and vine¬ 
yard, may or may not bo regiihations 
adapted to a particular existing state 
of society, liul they cimueiate a 
prinei]ile* of mcrey and forbearauee, 
towards the poor and unfortunate, of 
which, wc fear, our })olitical econo¬ 
mists and eomnicrcial legislators aiv 
to^nt to lose sight. In conformity 
■wi®ltthis view, when ive liear the 
right of primogeniture assailed as 
contrary to the law of nature, (by the 
way, where is this mucb-talkcd-of 
law of nature ^ be found V) we may 
safely ajipcal To the ex]>rcss rcc«g- 
Jiition by the Jewish law of “the 
rigid, of the first-bora as the begin¬ 
ning of his fatber’s strength,” to show 
that thecu.stom of priraogcultnrc is at 
.ail events not repugnant to instinctive 
justice or ihe common-sense of man¬ 
kind. 'J'he old Saxon law of gavel¬ 
kind might be better adapted to a 
superabundance of land and a tliiu 
population; the preference of the 
youngest son, by the custom of llo- 
rougb-Englisb, might well prevail 
among the far progenitors of the 
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Saxon race on the steppes of Scythia,* aside by the appointment or will of 
when the elder brothers would be the ancestor, if possessed of the fee- 
sent forth to roam over the boundless simple. Hearing in mind this distinc- 
plain with their flocks and herds, the tiou, we shall perceive the cause of 
youngest remaining at homo to be the Mr M‘Culloch’s error when ho says— 
pi’Op of his father’s old age. Butin «The Furian, the Voconian, and the 
a settled and cultivated countiy, and Falcidian laws were passed, tlie first two 
among an advanced people, wo main- under the republic, and the latter under 
tain succession by primogeniture to Augustus, to secure the interests of child- 
bc the most consonant, as a matter of ren by limiting the power of fathers to 
theory, to the social feelings and re- make settlements to theirprcjudice.” P. O', 
quirements of man; and we think our Now, the Voconian law, so far from 
author has fully established his posi- protecting the interests of children, 
tion as to the beneficial character of frequently operated in tlie case, of 
its practical results. daughters to prejudice them ;—of this 

In the course of his historical sur- avc have a remarkable instance in th(f 
vcy, Mr M‘Cullocli has of course case of Annins Asellus, dwelt iqion by 
touched on the principle of sncccs^jou Cicero, in the second action against 
under the Roman law, but more Verres, O/at. i., c, 41—41. Tlic law 
lightly than we should have expected prevented all registered or assessed 
in reference to a system which has (cc«.v/) citizens of Rome from a])point- 
entered so largely into our Scottish’ iiig a lemalc as their /imes. Again, 
law, and which is still accepted as a the Furian and Falcidian laws wore 
model framework ef legal principles passed to secure the person nominated 
in most of the universities of Chris- as /i<rrcs from being prejudiced by th(‘ 
tendom. And the slight notice taken excessive amount of legacies umier 
traces an analogy between tlie feudal the will. Hence, if a m.an died leaving 
and civil principles of succession, onjy daughters, he was ]iroliibitcd hy 
which we think is altogctlior incorrect, the Voconian law from appointing any 
Our author, in speaking of the Roman of tlicm as his //o'vy.v; and thcothcr two 
law of succession, appears to coiifomid lavs restrained him from aiipointing 
in some mcasm*e tlie Roman term a nominal/wrc.s, and leaving his pro- 
/lo-re.'! witli the English word heir, perty to his daughters by way of 
The civilian definition of hares is f/i/< legacies (Jetjafa.) 
ex testameiitn .Kueredit in tinirersum ]n trutli, the Euglisli notion of heir- 
jits iestaloris. In Scotland the word ship, as succession by right o+' blood, 
heir lias much the same import:— seems to be entirely due to tlie 
“ The law deems it reasonable,” says novtbem nations and the feudal sj's- 
Erskinc, (Inst, book iii. tit. 8, §.2) tcm. Under bolii systems, however, 
“ that c^'el•y fiar shall have the ]>ower it is obscivablc how the progress 
by deed, during his life, to declare of legislation and society has been 
who shall have the hmds aftei^is to increase the privileges and di- 
dcath: and the person so favounv is minish the duties of the constituted 
called the /ir/V,” IVhcrcas the feudal successor. For as, in tenure by chi- 
notiou of the word heir preserved in valry, the heir was rather the person 
the English law, is of one upon whom to whom, in consequence of proximity 
the estate, is cast, aftpr the death of of blood, tlie lord might look for the 
his ancestor, by act of law and right performance of the military sendees, 
of blood. In other words, herres is he than the fortunate acquirer of the pro- 
who is appointed by the will of the perty, so the Roman ha-ns w as re- 
deceased to succeed to his civil rights, garded more in the light of one 
and, in default of such appointment, on whom devolved the religious, civil, 
the person indicated by a certain and private duties of ihc deceased; 
general law. But the heir (in English frequently so burdensome that the 
law) is the next and worthiest of inheritance was altogether refused, 
blood, appointed by the common-law until the heir was guarded by such 
to succeed to his ancestor; although laws as the Fni'ian and Falcidian. 
this rule of succession may be set While we arc in the humour of find- 

♦ Wc suspect this custom may be traced in the Scythian legends of Herodotus. 
See his 4th book, chapters v., vi., and x. 
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ing fault, we may notice a passage in 
which wo think Air M‘Culloch has 
not dealt fairly with the English law. 
It is as follows :— 

“ In one respect the law of intestacy 
appears to stand much in need of revi¬ 
sion. It is interpreted so as to give, in 
many cases, more to the eldest son than 
tlic real estate and his share of the per¬ 
sonalty. Suppose, for example, that a 
person dies intestate, leaving an estate 
worth (say) L.l 00,000, with a mortgage 
made by him upon it for half its value, or 
Ji'r)0,000, and leaving also i;rj0,000 of per¬ 
sonal property, in this case tlie real estate 
is obviously worth only X'-iO,!)*)!) ; and 
consistently with the principles previously 
laid down, the eldest son should succeed 
to the estate burdened with its debt, 
and the personal property be divided 
among the children generally. But a 
•liiferent rule has been permitted to grow 
up. The personal property of persons 
<lying intestate is the lirst fund fur their 
debts, though secured upon their estates; 
and it is the surplus only, if there be any, 
after these debts are pahl, that is divis¬ 
ible among the children, who, in the above 
case, would be entitled to nothing. This 
appears to be in all respects a most (fb- 
jcctiouable arrangement.”—B. 41. 

We cannot see any anomaly Iicro. 
“ It is a rale in equity,” says Cruise, 
{Dir/est, tit. X.V. c. 4,) “ that where a 
person dies, leaving a variety of funds, 
one of which must be charged with a 
debt, that the fund which received the 
benefit by the contracting the debt 
shall make satisfaction.” This seems 
to us perfectly just and reasonable, 
according to the principles of the Eng¬ 
lish law. In the case put by Air 
M‘CuIloch, the personalty of £50,0t>0 
obviously owes its existence to the 
mortgage debt; and it is, therefore, 
fairly applied to the discharge of that 
debt. But, ccssante ratione, cessat etiam 
lex / this only applies where the de¬ 
ceased was himself the mortgager. 
Where the lands came to liim mort¬ 
gaged, his personal estate will not be 
liable, even thougll he may have made 
a covenant to pay it. We may refer 
the legal reader to the judgment of 
Lord King, delivered, with the assist¬ 
ance of Lord Chief-Justice Raymond 
and the Master of the Rolls, in Evelyn 
V. Evelyn, 2 P. Wms. 659. Compare 
Cope V. Cope, 1 Salk. 449. Shafto o. 
Shafto, 2 P. Wms. 661, 

Although the custom of primogeni¬ 
ture and the law of entail exemso a 
similar influence on our social state, yet, 


as they may be said in some measure 
to go by a different path towards the 
same end, Air AI‘Culloch has treated 
them separately. With respect to the 
first, he begins by rebutting Adam 
Smith’s sweeping denunciationNo¬ 
thing can bo more contrary to the real 
interest of a numerous family, than a 
right which, in order to enrich one, 
beggars all the vest of the children.” 
Wealth of Nations, p. 171. 

“ On the contrary,” says Mr APCut- 
locb, “ wc arc well convinced that much 
of the industry and of the superior wealth 
and civilisation of modem Europe, may 
be ascribed to the induence of tlie cus¬ 
tom of prin\ogeniturc in determining the 
snesession to estates ; and that, were it 
abolished, or superseded by the opposite 
custom of equally dividing landed pro- 
l>erty an^ng all the children, or even 
among all the sons, they would suffer 
universally by the change, the youngest as 
well as tlie oldest >wiulc it would most 
seriously compromise the interests of 
every other class,”^—P. *211. 

The truth is, that tlie riglit of pi*i- 
mogcnitiiro is rather to be regarded aa 
having for its object the benefit of the 
community, tlian the interest of tho 
particular family. If a man haa 
X50,000 a-ycar and five sons, it may 
appeal’, at first sight, decidedly more 
conducive to “ the greatest possible 
happiness of tlio greatest possible 
number,” that each of these five sons 
should have £10,000 a-yoar, than that 
one should possess the whole, or bulk, 
of the paternal property, and the other 
Tour be left to buffet their way through 
tho world. But it is for tlie interest 
of the nation that its aristocracy 
should be founded in old families, for¬ 
tified and graced by historical associa¬ 
tions ; and these are only to bo kept 
up by a devolution of their lands 
according to tho feudal rule. But, as 
regards the interest of the particular 
family, it will appear on consideration 
that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun¬ 
dred, this also is most effectually pro¬ 
moted by tho law of primogeniture. 
By means of this law, the main stock of 
the family is left in its fall strength as 
a nucleus round which the younger 
branches are united, and from which 
their members derive alike a great 
portion of their status in society, and 
inducement to advance themselves in 
their respective pm’suits; and, on tho 
other hand, the professions of the 
country are exalted and dignified by 
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ihe infakioa into their ranks of men of 
birth and education, who are, at the 
same time, dependent on those pro¬ 
fessions for their advancement. Sir 
Matthew Hale, as quoted bj Mr 
M'CulIoch, forcibly describes the re¬ 
sults of the op]JOsitc system. “ This 
equal division of inheritance,”h<?says, 
speaking of the old tiums of Saxon 
fjavelkiud, “ did by degrees bring the 
iiiliabitaiits to a low kind of country 
li' ing; and families w'ore broken; and 
the younger sons which, had they not 
had those little parcels of land to apply 
themselves to, would have betaken 
themselves to trades, or to inilitar}', 
or civil, or ecclesiastical emjdoj inents, 
neglecting those opportnnities, wliblly 
applied themselves to those small divi¬ 
sions of laud; whereby they neglected 
tlie opportuuittes of greater advantage, 
of enriching themselves and the king¬ 
dom.” And if it slvjuld be urged that 
Sir Matthew Hale could do little more 
than Ibrin an a judgment of the 
social condition of England in the 
days of the Confessor, it should be 
remembered that tlie pictui'c here 
(JraAvn is precisely n])plicab]o to the 
state of France at the present day, 
and may easily be traced to its similar 
system of partition. An inqmrtaut 
•public result of the same system, as 
regards the laiuUiolders in the exercise 
of their functions as citizens, may also 
be observed in that country. The 
lai'ge body of lauded proprietors, 
amonntiiig to between foiu’ and five 
millions, so far from being the leaders? 
of the iseoplc, ai’e, perhaps, the most 
inert and uuinfluential class of the 
whole community. They pay the'bulk 
of the taxes, and grumble accordingly j 
but beyond a vague dread of aristo¬ 
cracy—not unnaturally founded, jier- 
haps, on the traditions of the vexa¬ 
tious privileges swept away in 1791— 
they seem disposed calmly to aojuiescc 
in all the proclamations, charters, and 
chimeras that may be thrust upon them 
by busier handlers of the tools of 
government, and behold revolutions 
concocted in Paris, and bursting over 
their heads, apparently without the 
remotest conception that it any wise 
rests witli them to control or guide 
the convulsion. 

“ It has sometimes been contended that 
the custom of primogeniture is injurious, 
from its interesting the leading families 
of the country in tlie support of expensive 


public establishments, in tvliich theif 
younger branches are moat commonly 
placed,”—?. 3». 

This objection also IMr M‘Culloch 
brings to the test of exporiment, and 
shows that this bias, if it really exist, 
is little perceptible, and that the aris¬ 
tocracy have show'll much more zeal 
to discharge tJio functions of the ill- 
jiaid offices of the army and navy, 
than to get into their hands the lucra¬ 
tive situations connected with the 
ailministration of justice. It was cer¬ 
tainly not the immediate interest of 
the aristocracy, for instance, to main¬ 
tain the ofiices of the six clerks in 
CJhanecry, the pi’ofits on which were 
eslimati'd for compensation at sums 
varying, wc believe, from JC2500 to 
ClbUO per annum. 

The law of entail is traceable to the 
same human instinct.s as the law of 
prhnogcuilnro. The clannish feelings 
of the nurlhorn nations, their notion, 
of representation by blood, and the 
territorial eliaracti'r of tludr citizen¬ 
ship, all combined to produce an an¬ 
xiety to perpetuate the old stocks in 
the iiomcs of their fathers. Nor is this 
desire of posthiiinons control over the 
transmission of lands the jiroduet, as 
la sometimes alleged, of an artificial 
state of society. Man's possessory 
instinct csscutial ]3 connects itself with, 
the future— iS't;rit nrlmres quin altcri 
prosinl sn rulo. The justice of grati¬ 
fying this wish by general law’s Of the 
community is not more impeachable 
than that ot guarding the indefeasible 
possession of the ow'ner during his 
lifetime. It remains to be seen how 
far the sanction of entails is consistent 
with the good of the nation in 
general. 

Every lawyer knows that the pro¬ 
gress of legal decisions in .England has 
been adverse to entails, aiid that, 
although the statute He Bonis con¬ 
tinues on the statute-book, yet it was 
long ago rendered almost nugatoiy by 
the introduction of iinc^naud recove¬ 
ries. Hence the term entail is now 
popnlarly applied to denote the strict 
settlement of lands, under provisions 
which prevent them from passing from 
the heirs to whom they are limited; 
this having been, of old, the result of 
an entail properly so called, though it 
now requires a more complicated mode 
of settling, and can only endure (so as 
to render the lands inalienable) for a 
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life or any number of lives in being, 
and twenty-one years afterwards. 
This more popular meaning of the 
word entail is that which Mr M‘Cul- 
loch follows—^his object being to treat 
of the influenco of tying np lands from 
alienation. 

Measuring the practice of entails 
by the rule of utility, Mr McCulloch 
selects two points as tlio principal 
topics of discussion. 

“ In the first place, it is alleged in fa¬ 
vour of entails that they btimnlatc exer¬ 
tion and economy ; that they hold out to 
industry and ambition the strongest and 
safes! excitement in the prospect of found¬ 
ing an imperishable name and a powerful 
family, and of being remembered and 
venerated by endless generations as tlieir 
chief and benefactor. And, in the second 
place, ii is said that entails form the only 
■Solid bulwark of a respectable ari.sto* 
cracy, and prevent generations from being 
ruined by the folly or misfortunes of an 
individual.”—!*. ?». 

The lirst of these propositions Ls, no 
doubt, ))arti:illy true; but the motive 
put forward has not, we think, as a 
matter of experience, the force that 
might, at first sight, bo attributed to 
it. I’erhapsthe keenest accumulators 
of wealth have not been those who 
have fixed their capital in a lauded 
estate. The man of business habits 
and Judicious speculation is drawn to 
make his fortune in obedience to a 
passion which is partly developed, and 
at all events fostered, by the pursuit 
of his life. It cannot be said to arise 
altogether from a notion of benefiting 
posterity, of being the founder of a 
house—the man of whom future i'itz- 
tomkynses shall be ashamed—that 
John Tomkins, inerehant, sets at 
nought all the expostulations of self- 
indulgence: 

Tun’ mare traiisilias i tibi tortsi caunabc 
, fulto 

Coma sit in transtru ! Vcientanumuuu 
rubelluni 

Exhalet vapida slmsum pico fissili-s 
obb^” 

Enormoud^lrtunes were accumulated 
during the declining days of the Ro¬ 
man republic. Rut entails being then 
unknown, and the Roman nobility 
having no territorial position, these 
fortunes, usually acfjuired by oppres¬ 
sion and extortion in the provinces, 
were siiuandcred in largesses and cor¬ 
ruption at home. There was no other 


way in which a Homan citikoa of 
great wealth could establish the iofiu- 
cnco of his family. lie could not, like 
an English gcutleiuan, connect his 
name with a hauled estate, and extend 
Ills inlluence by those good offices and 
local duties which lie so immediately 
open ,to a man in that capacity. As 
an almost uecessaiy conseipieuce, ho 
sought for power tlirough the demo¬ 
ralisation and corruption of the holders 
of the siifiVage—cau.'ies which contri¬ 
buted more than any other to the 
downfall of the republic. By lavLsli- 
iiig his gold in this manner, he obtain¬ 
ed, not only political eminence forhim- 
soll, but also tliat power which led 
to proconsulates and i)roi)ra‘torshii)s 
among his heirs, and thus ga^e them 
the opportunity of ri‘pairiug, by fresh 
cxactio'w, his diminished revenues. 

Jlenco we should rather view tho 
law of entail as an iiidiiceiiicut to a 
man to jiiu’petuale his thousands in 
broad acres than to actiuirc his fortune 
in the first instance. And, in confor¬ 
mity with this view, it may be ob¬ 
served, that it is more generally tho 
sun or other successor than the archi¬ 
tect of the fortune himself who con¬ 
verts the accumulated wealth into this 
permanent form. 

Mr McCulloch’s second point—the 
preservation of families by means of 
entails—is one of whler interest and 
more general imjiortancc. In a bust¬ 
ling mercantile community like ours, 
we cannot too jealously guard any 
institution which, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, tends to preserve distinctions 
due to something more than mere 
wealth. And there can bo no doubt 
that the system of entails has saved 
many an ancient line from being 
thrust from its home of centuries to a 
strange spot, and this not only among 
the titled and wealthy, but among tho 
yeomanry and “ statesmen.'’ In Cng- 
laud, of course, a family may fre¬ 
quently perish tlirough thq possession 
of an estate in fee-.siinplc passing into 
the hands of an unthrifty representa¬ 
tive of the line, as the settlements re¬ 
quire constant renewal. Rut in Scot¬ 
land the system ol perpetual entail 
exercises a much more potent influ¬ 
ence in their ludialf. Mr ^r‘Culloch, 
though be rebuts many of the objec¬ 
tions urged against the Scottish law, is 
nevertheless anxious to see it assiini- 
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lated in a great measure to that of 
England. There ia, however, an ex¬ 
ception which he would make to the 
pie against perpetuity of entails. It 
is with regard to the peerage, in which 
matter we cordially agree with him. 
There wci’c, in ancient times, instances 
of barons who were degraded, from 
thet dipity on account of their lack 
of sufficient revenue to support their 
hereditary title. The independence 
and the dignity of the House of Lords 
would be alike maintained by an enact¬ 
ment enabling, or even obliging, all 
peers to tie up by perpetual entail a 
certain portion of their estates to 
accompany the title. Such anoma¬ 
lies as that of anEarl of Buchan (Lord 
Erskine’s father, see Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors') living in the 
uppermost flat of a sixtaen-story 
house, would thereby bo avoided with 
considerable advantage to the national 
interests. • 

MrM‘Culloch, therefore, who quotes 
Sir William Temple and Dr Johnson 
on the same side, would preserve the 
law of perpetual entail for the Scot¬ 
tish peerage, and pxtend it also to 
that of England. In other respects he 
is, as we have above stated, in favour 
of a considerable modification of the 
Scottish law of entail. He admits, 
however, the difiiculty of dealing with 
existing entails. 

“ These have established a right of 
property not only in the actual possessors 
and their families, but, speaking gener¬ 
ally, in a wide circle of collateral heirs ; 
nor could the rights of the unborn heirs 
be affected without annulling the clauses 
in a great number of settlements, and also 
in marriage-contracts and other deeds 
inter vivos. It is, therefore, hardly pos¬ 
sible materially to relax the fetters of 
entails with strict justice to all parties, 
though it might perhaps be slowly and 
gradually effected without inflicting any 
very serious hardship on any individual. 
We incline to think that this might be 
most easily brought about by saving the 
rights of living heirs of entail, and of 
such heirs as may be born under existing 
marriage-contracts. The interests of the 
possible heirs that might be prejudiced by 
the adoption of some such rule as this, 
are of so very unsubstantial a description 
that they might safely bo neglected.” 

P. 78, 

At the time we write, a measure is 
pending before Parliament, entitled 


“A Bill for the amendment of the Law 
of Entail in Scotland,” and endorsed 
with the names of the Lord-Advocate, 
Sir George Grey, and Mr Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. Whatever diffi¬ 
culties Mr M*Culloch feels with regard 
to relaxing the fetters of entail, it is 
obvious that the contrivers of this bill 
are in nowise hampered them. They 
go to work in the most off-hand manner 
possible. A short and unobtrusive- 
looking bill is to drive clean through 
all the existing settlements and deeds 
of tailzie, with their complicated train 
of clauses irritant and resolutiv^ as 
if no mortal was concerned in the 
matter, and estates wei-e the proper 
toys of law-makers. 

The fact of the quantity of alienable 
land diminishing in a commercial 
country, while trade and population 
are increasing, is no doubt a state of 
things which calls for a remedy, since 
there must at some period or another 
be a failure of land adequate to meet 
tlic requirements of realised fortunes. 
If, in the judgment of reasonable and 
pr.''ctical observers, the difficulty could 
bo met by making all future entails 
subject to be barred by a process 
analogous to that existing in England, 
we should think there could be no 
hesitation in affirming it to be the 
most just and most expedient course 
to introduce such a change, and leave 
the existing settlements in their con¬ 
templated perpetuity. If, however, it 
can be dearly established that already 
too much laud is locked up in the 
northern kingdom, and that the soil 
now free from entail is insufficient to 
satisfy the requirements of future 
buyers, then wo should say that the 
utmost care and skill were required 
in framing enactments which should 
adapt themselves to the justice of 
particular, cases, and should, as far 
as might be, save existing and veiled 
interests in their delicate multiplicity 
and connexion. If circr such care and 
skill were required, it wiMd be in a 
measure which interferes Inre exten¬ 
sively with vested rights—^usually with 
good reason a sacred thing in the eye 
of the law—than any which appears in 
the statute-books of the three king¬ 
doms. A statute to convert the Irish 
tenants into owners of the fee-simple 
of their several holdings, (a project 
which has been talked of,) would 
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scarcely be a more startling invasion 
of the rights of property as they ai'e 
usually recognised. Wo do not, how¬ 
ever, intend to impeach the general 
provisions of the bill. If, as we before 
observed, so important a change was 
found to be necessary, it is right to 
make it; and it is no more than was 
effected in England by a mox'e gradual 
process—the subtle fictions of the law- 
courts, which virtually got rid of the 
statute De Donis. But we can anti¬ 
cipate nothing but uncertainty and 
multiplied litigation, from the appa- 
I'eiitly crude and careless project now 
before us. 

An instance of the loose wording of 
this bill strikes the reader in the very 
first section. It proposes to enact 
“ that where any estate in Scotland 
shall be entailed by a deed of tailzie, 
dated on or after the tirsfc day of 
March one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight, it shall bo lawful for any 
heir of entail, born after the date of 
such tailzie, being of full age, and in 
possession of such entailed estate in 
virtue of such tailzie, to acquire such 
estate tnfee-simple^ by applying to the 
Court of Session, &c.” Now, what is 
this estate whicli the heir of entail is 
to acquire in foe-simple ? The estate- 
tail, for so it is by hypothesis. But to 
talk of acquiring an estate-tail in fee- 
simple is nothing better than down¬ 
right nonsense. An estate-tail is, by 
the origin of the word, cut or carved 
(tailld) out of the fce-simple. You 
may talk of converting or enlarging 
the part into the whole, but you can¬ 
not talk of acquiring the part in the 
entirety of the whole. This is not all; 
the bill plunges at once in medias res, 
without favouring us with any sort of 
detinition of the important phrase, 

heir of entaih” in this and other 
claiiscs. The same expression in 
the statute 1 Jac. YIl. c. .32, has 
already (see Sandford's Entails, p. 
231) given rise to no small question^ 
ing and libation, which promise to 
be renewedYn abundance should this 
measure pass into a law. Again, per¬ 
petual inalienability is not an incident 
to all estates-tail. Lands merely 
bound by what are called the prohi¬ 
bitive clauses, may be alienated for a 
valuable consideration, though not by 


a volnnt|iry or (as the Scotch say) 
gratuitous conveyance. Tailzies, how¬ 
ever, to which no clauses are annexed, 
do not prevent the heir from convey¬ 
ing the lands in any* manner ho 
pleases. Now, as the object of this 
bill is to relax the bonds of perpetual 
inalienability, n e presume that only 
those tailzies which are guarded by 
the irritant and resolutive clauses are 
within its purview. If so, the general 
expression “ deed of tailzie" should 
have been distinctly limited. If that 
expression should bo held to compre¬ 
hend all deeds of tailzie, which it must 
of course do when taken by itself, then 
the proposed act will exercise a very 
extensive disabling power, by re¬ 
stricting the unlimited right of aliena¬ 
tion under tailzies of simple desti¬ 
nation,* •and the right of alienation 
for value under tailzies with prohi¬ 
bitive clauses only introduced, to the 
peculiar form and Instrument pointed 
out by this bill, and which wc sup¬ 
pose was devised in analogy to the 
forms substituted for fines and reco¬ 
veries by the statute 3 & 4 Will. IV. 
c. 74. ^ 

We have alreaay seen how Mr 
M‘Culloch would deal with the difl5- 
cuUy of disturbing the devolution of 
lands already limited in perpetual 
entail—namely, by “ saving the rights 
of living heirs of entail, and of heirs 
born under existing marriage-con¬ 
tracts." Wc think our author has 
not, in this passage, expressed him¬ 
self with due legal perspicuity and 
precision. The phrase “ living heirs 
of entail" is somewhat vague and un¬ 
certain; wo presume Mr M'Culloch 
intended the living issue of the heir 
of entail in possession, and all living 
heirs-substitute and their living issue. 
Again, what arc existing marriage- 
contracts? Probably those marriage- 
contracts are intended, which aro 
annexed to marriages solemnised 
before the introduction of a new 
system. Both these suggestions, as 
we have interpreted them, might 
with justice and advantage have 
formed part of the new law. It is 
true that this would, at all events 
for a considerable period of time, stop 
short of that assimilation of the Scot¬ 
tish law to the English which seems 


See Erskiue’s Imtitatesf B. iii. tit. 8, §§ 21-25. 
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to have been a gi-eat object with the 
h'amers of this bill, lint* the two 
systems would gradually coivespond; 
and wo hold that there is a principle 
of justice iujrolvcd in the upholding 
of contracts the objects of which are 
as yet unfulfilled. SVhcrc an English 
settler has limited lands to a nrywi for 
life, remainder to his first and other 
sons successively in tail, he knew, at 
the time ^of making the settlement, 
that it was liable to bo barred with 
consent of the eldest sou on his coming 
of age. But it was not so AAith a 
Scotch settlor w'ho executed a deed of 
tailzie to several brothers as successive 
heirs-substitute; and the legislature 
has no right, without the grayest 
public cause, to step in and defeat his 
intention. 

But the bill, though intwiding to 
give far greater liberty to the owner 
of an entailed estate than Mr j\l‘Cul- 
loch does, or, as wcVhink, is (toiisistent 
with justice, sets about affording him 
aid in the most ambiguous and misty 
manner conccivalde. The 2d clause 
enacts that the heir of entail in pos¬ 
session, born afte^ic date of the act, 
may disentail in tne manner providc(i 
by the act; and an heir of entail born 
before the date of the act may simi¬ 
larly disentail, “ with the consent (and 
not otherwise) of the heir-substitute 
next in succession, and heir-apparent 
under the entail of the heir in posses¬ 
sion,” he being born after the date of 
the act, and capable of contracting. 

Wo should rccommeud the tenant 
in tail to be very cautions how he 
attempts to “ acquire his estate in 
fee-simple” under the provisions of 
this clause. He is to obtain the con¬ 
sent of the heir-substitute next in suc¬ 
cession. So far his course is clear. 
But the same person is also designated 
by the term “ heir-apparent under the 
entail of tiie heir in possession.” Now, 
is this a qualification of the general 
term “ heir-substitute next in succes¬ 
sion,” and must such person, under 
the act, be also lieir-apparcnt ? If so, 
what is the particular (pialificatiou 
required of him under the expression 
“heir-apparent?” Adhering to the 
«8e of the phrase in popular language, 
we must take, as the only circum- 
etaitces under which the uext heir- 
substitute and the heir-apparcut ai'e 
«ne and the same person, the case in 


which the first estate under the entail 
is limited to a man and the heirs of 
his body, and the second to his second 
son and the heirs of his body; then, 
supposing the eldest son to die in the 
lifetime of his father, the second son 
would be both the next heir-substitute 
and also the heir-apparent. Is this, 
therefore, the only Ctisc within, the 
act ? Scarcely, wc sliould think, was 
it so intended. Are we, then, to in¬ 
terpret the M'ord heir-apparcut in the 
sense in which the phrase heir-pre¬ 
sumptive is generally used; and must 
wo suppose that the cases indicated 
arc those in wdiich there is no issue 
under the first entail, and therefore 
the next heir-substitute is what wc 
should call heir-presumptive to the 
person iu possession ? If so, what is 
to become of the numerous cases whore 
there is issue to take under the exist¬ 
ing estate-tail ? Or can it be tliat the 
issue in tail is altogether forgotten by 
this act, and that the person whoso 
consent is re<iuircd is merely the next 
heir-substitute in any cdse ? Wo are 
iiielincd to think this the most pro¬ 
bable explanation of this unfortunate 
clause, but can scarcely imagine that 
it will bo suffered to pass into a law^ 
A fm-ther ambiguity, however, arises 
with respect to this term heir-appa¬ 
rent, from its having a peculiar tech¬ 
nical meaning in the Scottish law. 
“ He who is entitled,” says Erskine, 
“ to enter heii- to a deceased ancestor 
is, before his actual cutry, styled, both 
in our statiiles and by our w'riters, 
apparent heir'' If the bill intends 
any reference to this legal acceptation 
of the phrase, we can only understand 
the person whose con.scnt is reijnired, 
to be such person as, being uext heir- 
substitute, would, on the immediate 
decease of the possessor, be his appa¬ 
rent heir, or entitled to enter on the 
lauds. This, again, shuts out all those 
estates where the possessor has issue 
in tail, and would, oonseqnently, limit 
the operation of the bill to exceptional 
cases. We think we h.ave'said enough 
to convince our readers that this clause 
is not likely to set free many entailed 
estates in Scotland—at all events, not 
without a chaos of litigation, in which 
the elements of profit will have a ten¬ 
dency to range themselves on the si(il 
of the lawyei’s. 

The person whose consent is to bo 
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obtained (whoever that mysterious 
person may be) is, as we have seen, 
to be bom after the date of the act. 
In conformity with this principle, one 
would have supposed that where the 
next heir-substitute shall have been 
bom before that date, then it should 
be necessary to obtain the consent of 
the first person entitled to take per 
formam doni, who sliall be bora after 
this date, together with tlio consent of 
all those who are to take before him. 
Tlie third clause, however, introduces 
a new form of protection to the settle¬ 
ment, and merely enacts that, in such 
cases, the consent of a certain number 
of the heu's-snbstitutc is to be ob¬ 
tained, (the blank left for the number 
was filled up with the word “ three ” 
in committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Nothing said about the issue 
in fail, as before. 

Where the main enactments of the 
bill are so incomprehensible, it is use¬ 
less to dwell on its details. We can 
only .say, that whatever evils may be 
shown to exist under the present law, 
they will not only fail to be cured, but 
must be aggravated tenfold, by such a 
product of off-hand legislation— 

“ Sent before its tim<! 

Into this hreathiiig world, scarce half m.adc up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable,” 

that it must necessarily die of its own 
deformity, unless the law-courts will 
lick it into shape by their decisions,— 
a shape (as it must be) in which its 
own parents would not know it again. 

I'he law of real property in France 
exhibits a system so distinctly anta¬ 
gonistic to our English and Scotti.sh 
law of entail, that wo cannot be sur- 
rised at the attention with which Mr 
1‘Ciilloch has investigated its in- 
flueuces. 

“ According to the law of France, a 
person with one child may dispose at 
pleasure of a moiety of liis property, the 
child inheriting tha other moiety as legi¬ 
tim, or matter of right ; a person having 
two children can only dispose of a third 
Ijart of his property ; and those having 
more than two niu.st divide three-fourths 
of their property equally amongst them, 
one-fourth part being all that is then left 
at their disposal. When a father dies in- 
^statc, his property is equally divided 
PmMig his children, without respect to sex 
or seniority. Nothing can be more dis¬ 
tinctly opposed to the principles we have 


endeavoured to establish, and to the sys¬ 
tem followed in tliis country, than this 
law. it is therefore lucky that it is now 
no novelty. It has beeu established for 
more than hal f a century, so that we may 
trace and exhibit its practical iiifiuenco 
over the condition of the extensive popu¬ 
lation subject to its operation. Such an 
experiment is of rare occurrence, but 
when made is iuvalua ble. Ainl if its results 
should confirm the conclusions already 
come to, it will go far to establish them 
on an unassailable basis.”—F. UO-Ul. 

"VVe have aircady seen how theso 
results maj^ be traced in the state of 
French agi’icultiire. They may also, 
we think, be dioccraed in the relative 
position wJiich the landholders of 
Fraitcc bear to other classes in the 
.social scale. These, numbering be¬ 
tween fonr and five millions, ought, 
as a ela.s)^ to constitute the leaders of 
the nation. So far from this being the 
case, they are perlyips the most inert 
and unintlncntial portion of the com¬ 
munity, liaviiig ajiparcntly had little 
or no voice in the two revolutions 
which have swept over their heads 
witJiin the last eighteen years, and as 
little in tlio erection, maintenance, or 
downfall of the Throne of the barri¬ 
cades. It yet remains to be seen 
whether they will continue to accept 
every thing which the clubs of Paris 
arc willing to force upon them. As 
tax-payers and cultivators of the soil, 
it can hardly suit them to be propa¬ 
gandists ; iis men w'ho have something 
to lose, they will not readily give in 
to the dietatorial vagaries of Lcdm 
llollln. If, however, they would hold 
their o\vn, it is time for them to be up 
and doing. France has been governed 
by a mbiorit}'^ before now. 

We ha,vc always regarded it as one 
of the main advantages of a landed 
aristocracy, that it raises up a prin¬ 
ciple of social rank antagonistic to 
that of mere wealth. In France, the 
constant subdivision and transfer of 
land breaks down tills influence, and 
causes laud to be regarded as a mere 
marketable article and equivalent for 
money. 

" In countries where the custom of 
primogeuiture exercises a powerful infla- 
cnce, families become identified with 
estates—the family representing the es¬ 
tate, and the estate the family. The 
wealth and consideration enjoyed by the 
latter depend upon, and are intimately 
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connected with, the possession of the lands 
which hare descended to them from their 
ancestors. They estimate their value by 
another than a mere pecuniary standard. 
They are attached to them by the oldest 
and most endearing associations; and they 
are seldom parted with except under the 
most painful circumstances. Hence the 
perpetuity of property in England in the 
same himilies, notwithstanding the limit* 
ed duration of entails; great numbers of 
estates being at this moment enjoyed by 
those whose ancestors acquired them at or 
soon after the Conquest. Hut in I'rance 
such feelings are proscribed. Estates and 
families have there no abiding connexion; 
and at the demise of an individual who 
has a number of children, his estate can 
hardly escape being subdivided. And 
this effect of the law tends to imbufi the 
proprietors with corresponding sentiments 
and feelings. * Non sculcment,’ says M. 
De Tocqueville, ‘ la loi des successions 
rend difficile aux families de conserrer 
intacts les m^mes domaincs, mais elle leur 
ote Id ddsir de Ic tinter, ct die les en- 
traine, en quelqne sorte, a coopdrer avec 
elle ^ leur propre ruitie.’ ”—P, 85-86. 

But MrM‘Cnlloch dwells more par¬ 
ticularly on the injurious effects to 
agriculture from the parcelling out of 
the land into small properties. He 
shows that a small proprietor is not 
so cifiicient a cultivator of the soil as a 
tenant, in which doctrine Arthur 
Young had preceded him. lie shows, 
also, that the subdivision of properties 
leads to the subdivision of farms, and 
urges that it is impossible to have good 
farming on small patclics of land. Of 
the miseries of an agricultural system 
carried on by small farmers on petty 
holdings, we have already a sufficient 
example in Ireland. We cannot but 
thinh, however, that the progress of 
things in England has too much swal¬ 
lowed up those little farms of from 
thirty to fifty acres, which at one time 
were common over the country. Not 
but what capital is employed at a 
great disadvantage on these little hold¬ 
ings—but where there is a general sj's- 
tem of good-sized farms, an intermix¬ 
ture of smaller farms is not attended 
with injurious effects proportional to 
those which arise where the whole of 
the land is split up into minuto parcels. 
And then small farmers furnish a link 
between the yeomanry and peasantry, 
which it is useful to maintaia, cheering 
the poor man’s lot by pointing out to 
him a path by which he may advance 


from the position of a,day-labourer to 
that of an occupier o^ land. On tho 
same principle wo are rejoiced to ob- 
servo tho gradual extension of tho al¬ 
lotment system ; although it would 
have a still more beneficial effect, we 
think, if the land w^ granted in the 
shape of a croft about the cottage, 
thus giving the tenant a greater inte* 
rest, and more individual sense of pro¬ 
prietorship, than when his piece of 
land is packed, along Avith a number 
of others, into a mass of unsightly 
patches. ■ « 

In connexion with the small hold¬ 
ings in Ireland, it should not be for¬ 
gotten that this subdivision of tho 
land results maiuly from tho practice 
of sub-letting; and this again has 
arisen in a great degree from tho 
practice of granting long leases, 
the Avant of which in England has 
served, among many other things, for 
an outcry against the landlords. Mr 
M‘Calloch has pointed out the evils of 
too long leases on the farming tenant, 
that they superinduce a sense of sc- 
cm-ity which easily degenerates into 
indolence. But the influence on Ire¬ 
land is even worse, by breaking up 
the land into small patches, on which 
the occupier can but just maiutah\ 
himself, payiug an exorbitant rent to 
the middleman. For it is not the 
eager demand for land amongst the 
Irish peasantry, as Ave sometimes 
hear, that has produced this subdivi¬ 
sion of the laud, but the subdivision 
that has produced the demand, by 
putting the cultivation of tho land 
into the hands of a class who are 
unable, through Avaut of skill and 
capital, to carry it on ; who cannot, 
therefore, furnish employment for the 
labourers, and thus drive them to 
grasp at little parcels of laud as their 
only means of securing a wretched 
subsistence; and this security, as we 
know, has more than once proved but 
a fancied one, as in the disastrous 
failure of the potato crop. 

While we are on this subject, we 
may draw the reader’s attention to a 
veiy able pamphlet by an Irish gen¬ 
tleman,*' on L-ish matters, which, 
though we believe it has never been 
published, has had an extensive pri¬ 
vate circulation. We allude to 
Address to the Members of the House 
of Commons on the Landlord and 
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Tenant Question, by Warren H- R. 
Jackson, Esq.” The work, though 
somewhat tinged with the liard poli¬ 
tico-economical school, is written 
with great shrewdness of thought and 
freedom from prejudice, and is well 
worthy the careful attention of the 
honourable House. The writer, in 
^cussing the vexed question ho has 
Ifeen in band, fully coincides with 
the general principles laid down by 
Mr M'Culloch. “This,” he says, 
(speaking of the subdivision of land) 
“ is one of the monster grievances of 
Ireland, and you will do little good 
unless you abate it.” This abate¬ 
ment he would bring about mainly 
by prospective laws, as by placing all 
contracts for subletting liors la loi^ 
and so taking away from the first 
lessee all power of recovering his rent 
fi-om the actual tenant. We cannot 
but think that this would bo found a 
most salutary enactment. It should 
be remembered, that the occupier is 
responsible to the owner of the free- 
Iiold by the poAvcv of distress vested 
in the latter, and it is but just that 
he should bo relieved from the liability 
to pay two rents—a liability Avhich it 
is manifest no good fai'raor Avould in¬ 
cur, but Avhich the squalid ravager of 
the soil in Ireland Is always eager 
for. 

It has been said that no further 
legislative enactment is required in 
Ireland, and that administrative wis¬ 
dom must do what yet remains to be 
done. Mr Jackson, however, shoAvs 
that there arc such deep-seated evils 
in Ireland as cannot be cured except 
by the direct interference of the legis- 
latnrei But we think he expects too 
much from the Sale of Encumbei-ed 
Estates Bill. An extensive change 
of proprietorship would, wc are per¬ 
suaded, be a great evil in Ireland. 
There is an attachment in general to 
the “ onld stock” among their poorer 
neighbours, which Avould naturally be 
followed by a jealbusy and prejudice 
against the new comers who displaced 
them. And this prejudice would of 
itself neutralise any efforts for improve¬ 
ment which the landlord migli^ther- 
wise be disposed to make—aniough, 
in most cases, we should not expect 
uch effort in this direction from a 
ranger mortgagee, often an unwill¬ 
ing purchaser, who would naturally 


be anxious to contract with those 
parties from whom he could obtain his 
rents with least trouble, leaving them 
to deal with the land as they liked, 
and thereby continuing and increasing 
the odious middleman system. 

Mr M‘CulIoch does not confine his 
examination of the compulsory parti¬ 
tion in* France to its influence on 
agriculture. He has discerned certain 
political effects of that and the con¬ 
comitant system of which it is a part, 
with a precision which subsequent 
CA’ents have elevated into a sort of 
prophecy. The preface to his Avork is 
dated December 1847, and the Avork 
was published, we believe, early in 
January. There can, therefore, be no 
groudds for classing the following pas¬ 
sage with those anticipations which 
arc made after the event:— 

“ The aristocratical clement is no longer 
to he found in French society ; and the 
.compulsory division 8f the soil, while it 
prevents the growth of an aristocracy, 
impresses the same character of mobility 
upon landed posse.ssious that is impressed 
on the families of their occupiers. lienee 
the prevalent want of confidence in the 
continuance of the present order of things 
ill France. W'liat is there in that country 
to oppose an clibctual rcsistimce to a 
revolutionary movement 1 Monarchy in 
Franco has been stripped of those old as¬ 
sociations and powerful bulwarks whence 
it derives almost all its lustre and sup¬ 
port in this and other countries. The 
throne stands in solitary, though not 
imeuvicd dignity, without the shelter of 
a single eminence, exposed to the full 
force of the furious blasts that sweep 
from every point of the surrounding 
level. There is nothing intermediate, 
nothing to hinder a hostile majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies from at once ^b- 
verting the regal branch of tlie constitu¬ 
tion, or clianging the reigning dynasty.” 
—P. 132-133, 

Scarcely Avas tlie printer’s ink dry 
on this passage when the Tlironc of 
the Barricades Avas gone. We have 
given our author full credit for his 
sagacity in penetrating into the future, 
but we think it would puzzle him to 
foretell AA'liat is to come next. We 
arc disposed to doubt, however, whe¬ 
ther an aristocracy could have pre¬ 
served the throne of Louis Philippe. 
It is true that in. our’ OAvn country 
William of Nassau and George of 
Brunswick maintained their crowns by 
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the aid of powerful sections of the 
nobility. But the revolutions which 
gave them those crowns were not the 
volcanic outbursts of popular force. 
Under such outbursts, no successful 
usurper, no “Hero-king;” no sove¬ 
reign by the will of the people, has 
been able to devise a principle which 
shall establish his throne in Etecurity, 
and serve in the stead of that prestige 
of old hereditary succession, that 
grand feudal idea of kingly right, 
which is the essential fountain of 
the reverence that guards royalty. 
Louis Philippe would have confinued 
his sovereignty by means of the 
influence exerted upon interested 
officials. No sooner was his power 
shaken in its 'unstable cquiliDrium 
than the men whom his gold had 
bought rushed to worship ^the rising 
sun of the young'liepublic. Napo¬ 
leon, before him, would have built up 
a similar power-on military gloi'y: 
his doom was sealed when his eagles 
turned from the field of Leipsic. 
Cromwell employed religious fanati¬ 
cism to the same end: the fanaticism 
lasted his time; but we will venture 
to say that, had ho lived, his pro- 
tectwatc would not have reached the 
seventeen years allotted to the demo¬ 
cratic King of the French. 

Our author is of opinion that, after 
all, the system of compulsory parti¬ 
tion will fail to guard what li.as since 
become the French liepublic:— 

“ But, though it \/ere possible, which 
it is not, to obviate the uiLscbievous 
inflnenoe of the French and other plans 
for preventing the increase and con¬ 
tinuance of i>roj)erty in tlie same families, 
it may be confidently predicted that 
they will, in time to como -as hitherto, 
wholly fail in their grand object of per¬ 
petuating the ascendancy of the demo¬ 
cracy. In old settled and fully peopled 
countries, where the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion is necessarily popr and dependent, 
an aristocracy is indispensable for the 
support of a free system of government— 

* II importe k tons les pouples qui ont la 
pretention de devenir on de roster puis- 
sants, d’avoir uue aristocratic, e’est-u-Uire 
un corps herdditairc on non, qui conserve 
et pppetue les traditions, donne de 
I’esprit de suite k la politique, et se voue 
A Fart !e plus difilcilo de tous, qn’ 
cependumt tout le mondc 
«roit fiavoir sans I’avoir appris, celui dc 
l^uycmer. Un peuple sans aristocratic 


pourra briller dans les lettres et lee arts, 
mais sa gloire politique me semble 
devoir etre passagere comme un m^teore.’ 
CiiEVAniKB, Lettres sur VAmerique, ii- 
379,” pp. in, 172. 

We have already said that wo 
think England certain to have an 
aristocracy of some description. The 
ambition of the people to advan^ 
themselves individually in the socftl 
scale will necessarily lead to a high 
value being set ni)ou those advanced 
positions, and will tend to make them 
the fulcrum from w'hich the country is 
governed. And we can conceive 
nothing more fatal to our national 
organisation than the result wdiich 
would follow indirectly from the re¬ 
peal of these laws. It may be sup¬ 
posed at first sight that no very vital 
question is involved hci'c. Let those 
who sui)posc so, take a view of the 
probable condition of society which 
would ensue. These, and other so- 
called feudalities, being swept away, 
land becomes a commercial article, 
according to the desire of the pluto¬ 
cratic reformers. Estates are trucked 
Ihout in the market like bills of ex¬ 
change ; constantly changing hands, 
their owners have little connexion 
vidth them or the people that live on 
them, regarding them merely in tlic 
light of so uiiicli realised capital. I'lie 
old families gradually become dis¬ 
possessed; mere w^ealth is recognised 
as the sole qualification for rauk and 
inllnence; and the leading class in 
the state is composed of men who are 
an aristocracy by virtue of ready 
money. Far be it from us to under¬ 
value the enteiprise, integrity, and 
industi'y of our merchant manufac¬ 
turers and tr.ndesmcu. But wo will 
say that when we meet with a man, 
as wo often do among those classes, 
endowed with a broad range of 
thought and high and noble aims, 
we regard him as possessing these 
qualities not as a consequence, but 
in spite of a cofhmcrcitil training. 
The immediate cflects of such train¬ 
ing arc to nan’ow the mind and 
cramp the soul, not in respect of 
dome^ and social life—for in these, 
perhapS, the middle classes are unsur¬ 
passed by any other—but in the pro¬ 
vinces of the statesman and the 
politician. 

In these times, it seems to be ccfci- 
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monly supposed tliat a legislator—-like 
a poet— nascUur, non fit. There is a 
certain, kind of training, the acquisi¬ 
tion of a certain cast of thought, which 
are requisites for statesmen as a class, 
as much as his legal reading for a law¬ 
yer, or his apprcnticeslup fora handi¬ 
craftsman. Statesmen, however, have 
to deal with practical matters ; and 
therefore we think, as we have before 
said, that while the predominance of 
these requisites in the legislature is 
essential to good government, there 
may with advantage at the same time 
be a certain adnuxturo of the men 
practically versed in commerce and 
manufactures. But this should be al¬ 
ways a subordinate, not a leading, ele¬ 
ment in the principles which regulate 
the administration of government.— 
We repeat, tliat the counting-house, 
the loom, and the anvil, are not the 
best schools for legislators. For that 
office, a man requires leisure and edu¬ 
cation. We shall be told that a 
“Squire" is not necessarily an edu¬ 
cated man. Wo do not maintain that 
lie is. But, in the first place, as we 
cannot well have an education-testj 
we must go to the class in -which, as a 
class, we find the highest and most 
enlarged form of education ; and we 
believe tliat this qualification can, 
without question, be claimc'd for the 
leisure-class, or gentlemen of Eng¬ 
land. In the second place, it should 
be remembered, that if the squire is 
not always individnally -what wo 
should call an educated man, he yet 
imbibes his thoughts and notions from 
those who arc such, -who give tone to 
the,’’society ill which he moves, Jn 
investigatiug the characteristics of 
classes, it can scarcely bo but that a 
number of exceptions^ to oiir general 
rules will force themselves ujiou our 
attention. Yet, in good truth, w e be¬ 
lieve that almost all the individual 
examples which can be cited will bear 
out our estimate. The liighcst con¬ 
tributions to the legislature, on the 
pait of thQ middle or commercial 
classes, have been the shrewd practi¬ 
cal men of business, men of tlie stamp 
of Mr Hawes. As* for the Cobdens 
and Brights, et hoc genus omui^ their 
only motive principle appears to be 
the interests of My Shop. Their no¬ 
tion of loyalty, pairiotism, and British 
pr^crity, is notfiing but low wages, 


high profits, and a brisk trade in cali¬ 
coes. 

Many of onr readers -will recollect 
a passage in Cicero, {Off. i. 42,) in 
which he reprobates, more or less, all 
commercial pursuits, in respect of their 
operations on the moral insight of 
man, and finishes with the praise of 
the culture of the soil, in these words: 
“ Omnium rerum ex quibus aliquid 
acquiritur, nihil cst agriculturit melius, 
nihil nberius, uihildulciiis, uiliilliomine 
libero diguius.” In this country we 
should find it difiicull to go along 
with the feelings of the old lioman 
republican on these points. But 
though we have already expressed 
our high sense of the social anff do- 
meatW virtues of the middle or 
trading classes, yet w'c arc most con¬ 
fident in the truth of our position, 
that the shop is the worst possible 
preparation for the senate. We know 
tliat there is a ta^' abroad about 
earnest workers, drones of the hive, 
and so forth. By all means, Ict-every 
man work who is fit to work. But it 
is not necessary, nor is it desirable, 
that e^'ery man should work for gain. 
Oil the contrary, we liold tliat a class 
endowed with leisweis indisiiensable, 
not only for the grace and civilisation, 
hut even for the moral well-being of 
a community. That money should 
become the one grand loadstar of 
thought and action is the bane of 
those societies where the pursuit of 
money is the general employment; 
but where there is such a lei sure-class 
as wc have sjioken of, forming the 
topmost rank of a nation otherwise 
eldeliy mercantile, there arc number¬ 
less influences derived from it Avhich 
percolate through the underlying 
masses, aiftl check or modily the 
exclusive reverence for w'calth to 
wliich they would olhcrwisc be prone. 
Ea'cu a mere blind respect for rank or 
title exalts the mind immeasurably as 
compared with mammou-worshiii. 

VVliile on the subject of our Icisiwe- 
class, Avhicli is ]n’ctty nearly synony¬ 
mous w'ilh the lauded gentry, wo must 
not pass over in silence a subject in 
connexion Avith -udiich the outciy 
agahist “the drones of the hive" is 
iVcquently introduced. Wc refer to 
the Game-Laws. I'hc Avholo question 
of these law's has been so fully discuss¬ 
ed ill a recent Number of this maga- 
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ziue, that we will not attempt in any 
way to open that controversy. But 
they are so commonly coupled with 
the Laws of Entail as “ feudalities,” 
and as interfering with the iransniis- 
sion of land according to “ commercial 
principles,” that we could not alto¬ 
gether omit the mention of them. Wo 
will at this time only observe,Ihat the 
denunciation of the Game-Laws is a 
part of the crusade which Ilard-Cash, 
that arrogant monopolist who bears no 
brother near his throne, is waging 
against aU other objects of interest or 
devotion. Let it not be supposed that 
laws are of minor importance because 
tliey relate to the amusements of anj- 
portion of the community. Tlmv may 
derive their imf oi'tance from that cir¬ 
cumstance as tending to raise up some¬ 
thing wiiich shall cope with the lust of 
gold. The gamo-prcsci'vflig interest 
is worth maintenance if only as clash¬ 
ing with inammofiism. 

While the brawlers about “improve¬ 
ment” and “progress,’’archcaping their 
meaningless abuse upon feudalities, 
we should be glad to know what they 
purpose to do with that greaio.st feu- 
dalitj' of all, the Crown? Alrcadj' 
there arc sym])toms of an intention to 
take that matter in hand, hlr Cobden 
and some of his Calibans have talked 
in the House of Commons about onr- 
tailing the “barbarous splendour” of 
the throne. Tliey know nothing and 
care nothing about the historical asso¬ 
ciation and constitutional tniths em¬ 
bodied in the ancient appendages of 
royalty. How should they? They want 


somebody to look after the police, and 
take care that no one robs their till; 
that is their idea of government. Tliey 
want a man (some of them being 
willing to allow him a small salary, 
though others think that it docs not 
pay) to preach to the masses, and tell 
them not to steal, and to be content 
with their wages; that is their idea of 
tlic church. Wo do not think, how¬ 
ever, that the tone of thought preva¬ 
lent among the Manchester school is 
destined yet to lead the mind of Eng¬ 
land. And wo arc the less inclined to 
look forward to such a national debase¬ 
ment when we find so enlightened an 
advocate of free-trade policy as Mr 
M‘CulIoch—^thc advocate of a thcoiy 
which we hold to be ciToneous, but not 
the selfish and greedy clamourer for 
the gain of himself and his class—thus 
coming forward to vindicate the laws 
which preserve the hereditary charac¬ 
ter of'our aristocracy, which lend so 
efficient an aid in shielding ns from 
the cnishing tread of m.ammonism, 
and in jircvcnting “ commercial prin¬ 
ciples” from introducing the ledger 
^nd day-book into our manor houses, 
and the counter into our farmers’ 
]iarlom-s. In this view' we most hcai’t- 
ily tliank our author for his noble and 
energetic contribution to our National 
Defences at the prc.'iont time; and as 
tlierc is a wide field open in con¬ 
nexion Avith the subject he has so 
powerfully handled, avc cannot take 
leave of him Avithout expressing a 
hope that we may before long listen 
to liim again “ on the ssvme side.” 
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LIFE IN THE “FAB WEST.” 

I’AllT II. 

[ The reader is informed that Life in the Far West ” is ho Jtotion. The scenes and 
incidents described are strictly true. The characters are real, (the names being 
changed in two or three instances only,) and all liave been, and are, well known 
in the Western country.] 


“ Am> Mary Brand herself,—^ivhat 
is she like ?” 

“ She’s ‘ some’ now; that is a fact,” 
“ and the biggest kind of puukin at 
that,” would have been tluj answer 
from any man, woman, or child, in 
[Memphis County, and truly sjiokcu 
too; always understanding that the 
pumpkin is the fruit to which the 
nc-plus-ultra of female ])crfcctiou is 
compared by the flgiu-ativoly speaking 
westerns. 

Being an American woman, of 
co’.irse she was tall, and straight and 
i-liin as a hickoiy sapling, well formed 
withal, with rounded bust, and m.-ck 
white and slender as the swan’s. 
Her features were small, bat liuely 
chiselled ; and in this, it may be re¬ 
marked, the lowin’ orders of the 
American women differ from, .and far 
surpass the same class in Biigland, 
or eisewhcrc, where the features, 
although far prettier, arc more 
vulgar and commonplace. She bad 
the bright blue eye, thin nose, and 
small but sweetly-formed month, 
the too fair * comi»lexiou and dark 
browm hair, which characterise the 
beauty of the Anglo-American, 
the heavy masses (liardly ciu'ls) 
which fell over her iacc and neck 
contrasting with their polished wliite- 
ness. Such was Mary Brand: and to 
her good looks being added a sweet 
disposition, and all the good (|aalilies 
of a thrifty housewife, it must l»c al¬ 
lowed tliat she fullyjustilied thcculo- 
gimns of the good jieople of Memphis. 

l\^ell, to cut a love-story short, in 
the which nut a little* moral courage 
is shown, young La Bonte fell despe¬ 
rately in lov0#ritii the pretty Mary, 
and she with him; and small blame 
to her, for be was a iiropcr lad of 
twenty—six feet in his moccassins— 
the best hunter and rihe-shot in the 
country, with many other advantages 
too nnmci’ous to mention. But when 
did the course, &c. e’er run smooth ? 
Whcn*the affair had become a recog- 
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nised “ courting,” (and Americans 
alone know tlie horrors of such pro-' 
longed ]mrgatory,) they became, to 
use La Bonte’s words, “ awful fond,” 
and conseiiueutly about once a-week 
had their tiffs and makes-up. 

Ifowover, on one occasion, at a 
“ hnsking,” and during one of these 
tiffs, Alary, every incli a woman, to 
gratify some indescribable feeling, 
brought to her aid jealousy—^that old 
serpent who has caused such mis¬ 
chief in this world; and by a flirta¬ 
tion over llie corn-cobs uith Big 
Tele, La Boiite’s former and only 
rival, struck so hard a blow-" at the 
latter’s heart, that on the moment his 
brain caught lire, blood danced before 
his (iyes, and he became like one 
])0sses.se(i. I’ete observed and mi- 
joyed Ills strugfgliiig emotion—better 
for him had lie minded his corn-shel¬ 
ling alone; and tlie more to annoy 
his rival, paid the most sedulous at- 
Icutiou to the pretty Maiy. 

Young La IJoiit^ stood it as long 
as human nature, at boiling heat, 
could endure ; but when I’ete, in the 
exultation of his apparent triumiih, 
eroiviied his success by encircling the 
slender waist of the girl with liis arm, 
and snatched a sudden kiss, he 
jumjied upright from his seat, and 
sei/.iug a small whisky-kog which 
stood in the centre of the coru-shol- 
lei’s, lie Imrled it at his rival, and 
crying to him, hoarse with passion, 
“ to follow' if he was a man,” he left 
the lioiise. 

At that time, and even now, in the 
remoter states of the western coun¬ 
try, rifles settled even the most trivial 
differences between the hot-blooded 
youths ; and of such frequent occur¬ 
rence and invariably bloody tormina- 
tion did they become, that they 
scarcely produced sufficient excitement 
to (li-aw together half a dozen spec¬ 
tators of the duel. 

In the present case, however, so 
public AViis the quarrel, and so well 
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J;;iowii tbQ parties concerned, that 
not onl^ the people who.liad witnessed 
the affair, but all the nei>?hbourhood 
thronged to the scene of action, where, 
in a large, field in front of tlic house, 
the, preliminaries of a duel between 
Pete and La Bonte were being ar¬ 
ranged by their respective friends. 

Mary, when she discovered the 
iniadiief hei; thoughtlessness was 
likely to occasion, was almost beside 
herself with grief, but she knew how 
vain it would be to .attempt to inter¬ 
fere. The poor girl, who w'as most 
ardently attached to La Bonte, was 
carried, swooning, into the house, 
whore all the women congi-egated, 
ai\d were locked in by old Brand, 
who, bimsclf an'old pioneer, tbonglit 
bnt little of bloodslicd, bnt refused to 
let the “ women tylk” witaess the af¬ 
fray. 

FreUmiuarm airangeil, the com- 
bntauts took up their respective posi¬ 
tions at either end of a space marked 
for the puvpo.se, at forty paces from 
each, other. They were both aimed 
with heavy rifle.s, and had the usual 
hunting-pouches, containing ammu¬ 
nition, banging over the sboiikTor. 
Standing with the butts of their rifles 
on the ground, they confronted each 
other, and the crowd drawing away a 
few iiaces only on each .side, left one 
man to give the word. This was the 
single word “ fireand after this 
signal W'as given, the combatants w<‘rc 
at liberty to fire away until one or the 
other dropped. 

At the word both the men quickly 
raised their rifics to the shoulder, and 
as the shaip cracks rung instantane¬ 
ously, they were seen to flinch, a.s 
either felt the pinging sensation of a 
bullet entering his flesh. Ilcgatding 
each other steajtlily fora few momenta, 
the lilood running down La' Bont('’.s 
ncek fi-oin a w'ound under the left J.aw, 
whilst his opponent was seen to place 
111!? hand once to his right breast, a,a if 
to feel the position of his wound, they 
commenced relo.ading their rifles. As, 
however, Pete was in the act of forcing 
dowft tl*e ball with his long hickory 
wiping-stick, he suddenly dropped his 
right juah^the rifle slipped from his 
g^p,*«-«nd, rcelingfor a moment like 
a Ailinkeu man,—he fell dead to the 
ground. 

V Even hei'e, however, there was law 


of some kipd or another, and the con¬ 
sequences of the duel were, that the 
constables were spoil on tlie trail of 
La Bonte to arrest him. He, liow- 
ever, easily avoided them, and taking 
to the woods, lived for several days in 
as wild a state, as the beasts lie hunted 
and killed for his support. 

Tired of this, however, be resolved 
to quit the country, and betake himself 
to the inonntaiiis, for which life he 
-had ever felt an inclination'. 

When, therefore, he thought the 
officers of justice had tired of seeking 
him, and the cOast was comparatively 
clea.r, he determined to .start on his 
distant expedition to the Far West. 

Once nnwe, before he carried his 
project into execution, be sought and 
had aiastintoi-viewwith Maiy Brand. 

“JVIary,” .said lie, “I'm about to 
break. They’iw hunting me like a fiiJI 
back, aud I'm bound to quit. Don’t 
think any wore about me, for I shall 
never come hack." Poor Mary hurst 
into tears, and lient lior head on the 
table near which she w'a.s sitting. 
When again she raised it. she saw La 
Ijont<S W'ith his long rifle on his shoul¬ 
der, striding with rapid steps from the 
liouse; and year after year rolled on, 
and he never n'tiirned. 

Afewdaj's .after this he found him¬ 
self at St IjOius, the emporinni of tlie 
fur trade, and the fa..<t rising metro¬ 
polis of tin? precocious settleineiits of 
the we.st. Here, a prey*to the agony 
of iniml uiiich Jealousy, reraor.se, and 
bliglited love mix into a very jraohero 
of nns(M‘y, l^a Bontr* got into the com¬ 
pany of ceriaiii “rowdies,” a class 
which every westoni city particularly 
abounds in ; and anxious to drown 
his sorrows in any way, and quite 
nnscnipnlous as to the means, he 
plunged into ail the vicious excitc- 
meiitsof drinking, gambling, and fight¬ 
ing, which form the every-day annise- 
ments of the rising generation of St 
Louis. 4 

Perhaiis in no othCT part of the 
United States, whore flilfeed humanity 
is frequently to be seen in many curious 
and unusual phases, is there a popula¬ 
tion somaiked in its general character, 
and at the same time divided into such 
distinct classes, as in the above-named 
city. Dating, as it does, its foundation 
from jp-esterday,—for what are thirty 
years m the growth of a metropolis ?— 
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its foirnders sire now scarcely passed genuine character, in which tl^e ahova. 

middle life, regarding ^itli astonish- traits are eminently prominent_ifeo> 

ment the growing works of their hadds; these men alone is due the empire 
and whilst gazing uponits busy quays, of the West—deslLued in a few short 
piled with grain and other produce of yoai-s to become tjjo most important 
the west, its fleets of huge steamboats of those coutederate states which ron»- 
lyiiig tier upon tier alongside the pose tho mighty ttnion of North 
wharves, its well-stored warehouses America. 

and all the hustling concomitants of Si)rtiug, then, out of the wQjd and 
a great commercial depot, they can adventurous fur trade, St Louis, skill 
scarcely realise tho memory of a few the emporium of that species of coin- 
short years, whoa on the same spot merce, preserves even now, in the 
nothing ivas to be seen but tho few character of its popidation,- many of 
miserable hovels of a French village— the marked peculiarities which disiin- 
the only sign of commerce the un- guished its ejirly foundera, who were 
wieldy bateaux of the Indian traders, identified with the luiiuitive Indian 
laden with peltries from the distant in hardiness ami instinctive wisdom. 
I'cgions of the Platte and TI])pcr Mis- W'hilst the French portion of the popu- 
souri. Where now intelligent and latibn retain the thoughtless levity 
wealthy merchants walk erect, in con- and trivolohs disposition of their ori- 
Rcious substantiality of pnrse and ginal source, the Americans of St 
credit, and direct the comwcrce of a LoaJi=i, wSo may lay claim to be native, 
vmtanflnunuiromly-poimhitedrogion^ us it irpi'e, arc as particirloj'ly distin- 
but tho other da.v sttdkod, in dress of guished for deternunatiou and energy 
buckskin, the Indian trader of the of character as they are for physical 
west; and all, the evidences of iite, strength and animal courage ; and 
mayhap, consisted of the eccentric: arc rcniarkabie, at llie same time, for 
vagaries of the di/Tcrent bauds of a singular aptitude in carrying out 
trappers and hardy mountaineers, wfio - comuierclal entciqirises to snccessliil 
accompanied, some for jdeasnre and terminations, which wotdd appeal* to 
some as escort, the periodically arriv- bo Incompatible with the love of ad- 
ing bateaux, laden with the beaver venture and excitement which forms 
skins and buflalo robes collected dur- so prominent a feature in their charac- 
ing the season at tho diflereut trading ter. In St Louis, nevertheless, 
posls in the Far West. and from her merchants, have eina- 

These, nevertheless, were the men uated many commercial on toi*j)rises of 
whose hardyenterprise opened to com- gigantic speculation, not confined to 
mci*cc and the iilongh the vast and for- its own locality or the distant liidhiu 
tile regions of tiie West. Hough and fur trade, but embracing all parts of 
savage Ihongli they were, they alone the continent, and even a ])ortion of 
were the juoneers of that extraordi- the Old World. And hci*o it must bo 
nary tide of civilisation which lias remembered that St Louis is sitn- 
poured its resistless current through ated inland, at a distance of upwards 
tracts large enough for kings to of one thousand miles from the sea, 
govern; over a country now teeming and three thousand from the capital of 
with cultivation, where, a few short the United States, 
years ago, countless herds of buffalo Besides her merchants and upper 
roamed unmolested, the bear and class, who fiu*m a little aristocracy 
ilccr abounded, and where the savage even here, she has a largo portion of 
Indian skulked through the woods her population still connected with, the 
and prairies, lord of the imajipreciated Indian and fin* trade, who preserve all ' 
soil whichiiiow yields its prolific their characteristics unacted upon by 
treasures to tho spado and plough of the influence of advancing civilisation, 
civilised man. 'lo the wild and half- and between whom and other classes 
savage trapper, who may bjB said to thero is a marked distinction. Thei'o is, 
exhiWt tho energy*, enterprise, and moreover, n large floating population 
hardihood chai*acteristic of tho Ame- of foreigners of all nations, who must 
riean p^ple, divested of all the false fiosscss no little amount of enficrpriso 
and vicious glare with wdikh a high to be tempted to this spot, from 
state of civilisation, too rapidly at- whence they spread over tibc remote 
tained, has obsemred their real and western tracts, still invested by the 
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savage; and, therefore, if any of their 
blood is infused into the native popu¬ 
lation, the characteristic energy and 
enterprise is increased, and not tem¬ 
pered down, by the foreign cross. 

But perhaps tlic most singular of her 
casualpopulatiou are the mountaineers, 
wlio, after several seasons spent in 
trapping, and with good .store of 
dollars, arrive from the scene of their 
adventures, tvild as savages, deter¬ 
mined to enjoy themselves, for a time, 
in all the gaiety and dissipation of the 
western city. In one of- the back 
streets of the town is a tavern well 
known as the “ Rocky Mountain 
Ilonse,” and here the trappers resort, 
drinking and fighting as long as tjioir 
money lasts, which, as the}" arc gene- 
rmis and laA'ish as Jack Tars, is for 
a few days only. Such scents as are 
enacted in the Rock}'Mountain House, 
both tragical and comical, are be- 
3'ond the powers of pen to describe; 
and wlicu a fandango is in jirogress, 
to which congregralc the coquettish 
belles from “ Vide rochc,” as the 
Rrcnch portion of a suburb is nick¬ 
named,—the grotesque endeavours of 
tlic bear-like mountaineers to sport a 
figure on the liglit fantastic toe, and 
their insertions into the dance of the 
mystic jumps of Teriisicliorcan Indifins 
when engaged in the “ medicine ” 
dances in honour of bear, of buffalo, 
or ravished scalp,—arc such startling 
innovations on the cliorcogra])luc art 
as would cause the shade of Gallini to 
qiialtc and gibber in his pumps. 

Passing the open doors and win- 
doAvs of the Mountain House, the 
str-anger stops short as the sounds of 
violin and liaiijo tAvang upon his ears, 
accompanied by extraordinaiy noises 
—^which sound unearthly to the gi’ecn- 
horn listener, but Avhich the initiated 
reexignise as an Indian song roared 
out of the stentorian lungs of a moun¬ 
taineer, who, patting his stomach AA'ith 
open hands, to improve .tlie necessary 
shake, chornses the well-known Indian 
chant:— 

Hi—Hi—Hi—Hi, 

Hi-i—Hi-i—Hi-i—Hi-i 

Ili-ya—hi-ya—hi-ya—^hi-ya 
lli-ya—hi-ya—hi-ya—hi-ya 

ITi-ya—hi-ya—hi—hi,’ 

&c. &c. &c. 

and polishing off the high notes with 
a whoop which makes the old wooden 
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bouses shake again, as it rattles and 
echoes down the street. 

Here, OA'er fieiy “monaghahela,” 
Jean Batiste, the sallow half-breed 
voy^eur from the north—and who, 
desening the service of the “ North- 
West,” (the Hudson’s Bay Company,) 
lias come down the Mississippi, 
from the “Falls,” to try the SAvects 
and liberty of “free” trapping—hob¬ 
nobs Avith a stalwart leather-clad 
“ boy,’’just returned from trapping on 
the waters of Grand River, on the 
westera side tlie mountains, who in¬ 
terlards his mountain jargon Avith 
Spanish Avords picked np in Taos 
and California. In one comer a 
trapper, lean and gaunt from the starv¬ 
ing regions of the YcIIoav Stone, has 
just recognised an old companyero, 
Avith Avhom he hunted years before in 
the perilous country of the Blackfcet. 

“ Why, John, old hos, hoAV do you 
come on?” 

“ What! Meek, old ’coon! I thought 
you were under ?” 

One from Arkaiisa stalks into the 
centre of the room, Avith a pack of 
cards in his hand, aud a luindful of 
dollars in his h.at. Squatting cross- 
legged on a buflalo robe, ho smacks 
down the money, and cries out — 
“ Ho, boys, h5'ar’s a dock, and hyar’s 
the be-aver, (rattling tlu! coin,) who 
(lar set his hos V AVagli!” 

Tough arc the yams of Avondrous 
hunts and Indian perils, of hairbreadth 
’scapes and curious “fixes.” Trausccn- 
dant arc the qualities of snndi'y rifles, 
Avhich call these Imnters masters ; 
“ plum” is the “ centre” each vaunted 
barrel shoots; sulficiiig for a hundred 
Avigs is the “ hair” each hunter has 
“lifted”from indinns’ scalps ; multitu¬ 
dinous the “ coups” he has “stmek.” 
As they drink so do they brag, first of 
their ginis, their horses, aud their 
sqnaAA'S, and lasfly of themselves:—and 
Avhen it comes to that, “ Avaro steel.” 

La Bout(S on his amval at St 
Louis, found himself one day in no 
less a place than this; «iLd hero he 
made acquaintance Avith an old trap¬ 
per about to start for tlic mountains 
in a fCAv days, to hunt on the head 
Avaters of Platte and Green. Ri\'er. 
With this man ho resoh'cd to start, 
and, haA'ing still some hundred dollars 
in cash, be immediately set about 
equipping himself for tlie expedition. 
To cflect this, he first of all visited the 
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gun-store of Hawken, whose rifles are 
renowned in the mountains, and ex- 
clianged his own piece, whicli was of 
very small bore, for a regular n^n- 
tain rifle. This was of very IRvy 
metal, carrying about thirty-two balls 
to the pound, stocked to the muzzle 
and mounted with brass, its only orna¬ 
ment being a buffalo bull, looking ex¬ 
ceedingly fcrocioiia, which was not 
very artistically engraved upon the 
trap*in the stock. Here, too, he laid in 
a few pounds of powder and lead, and 
all the necessaries for a long hunt. 

His next visit was to a smith’s store, 
which smith was black by trade and 
black by nature, for he was a nigger, 
and, moreover, celebrated as being the 
best maker of beaver-traps in St 
Louis, and of whom he purchased six 
new traps, paying for the same twenty 
dollars—procuring, at the same time, 
an old trap-sack, made of stout buf¬ 
falo skin, in which to carry them. 

We next find La Bonte and his 
companion—one Luke, better known 
as Grcy-] 5 yc, one of his 03*08 having 
been “gouged” in a mountain fra}'—at 
Independence, a little town situated 
on the Missouri, several hundred miles 
above St Louis, and within a short 
distance of the Indian frontier. 

Independence may be termed the 
“ prau’ie port” of the western countiy. 
Here the caravans destined for Santa 
Fe andtheinteriorof Mexico, assemble 
to complete their necessary etiuip- 
ment. Mules and oxen arc purchased, 
teamsters hired, and all stores and 
outfit laid in here for the long journey 
over the wide expanse of prairie 
ocean. Here, too, the Indian traders 
and the Rocky Mountain trappers 
rendezvous, collecting in sulliciciit 
force to ensure their safe passage 
through the Indian countiy. At the 
seasons of departure and arrival of 
these bands, the little town presents 
a lively scene of bustle and confusion. 
Tlio wild and dissipated mountaineers 
get rid of tlicir last dollars iu furious 
orgies, treating all comers to galore 
of drink, and pledging each other, iu 
horns of potent whisk}*, to success¬ 
ful hqjgts and “ heaps of beaver.” 
When every cent has disappeared 
from their pouches, the free trapper 
often makes away with rifle, traps. 
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and animals, to gratify his “dry,” (for 
your mountaineer is never “ thirsty;”) 
and then, “ hos and beaver” gone, is 
necessitated to hire himself to one of 
the leaders of big bands, and hypothe¬ 
cate his services for an equipment of 
traps and animals. Thus La Bontd 
picked up three excellent mules for a 
mere song, with their accompanying 
pack saddles, apishamores,* and lari¬ 
ats, and the next day, with Luke, 
“ put out” for Platte. 

As tlicy passed through the reudez- 
vous, which was encamped on a little 
stream boyoud the town, even our 
youug Mississippiau was struck with 
tlic novelty of* the scene. Upwai*ds 
of fdrty huge waggons, of Connestoga 
and Pittsburg build, aud covered with 
snow-white tilts, were ranged in a 
semicircle, or rather a horse-shoe 
form, on the flat open prairie, their 
long “ tongues” (uoles) pointing out- 
waj-ds; with the necessary harness for 
four pairs of mules, or eight yoke of 
oxen, lying on the ground besido 
them, spread iu ready order fiji’ “hitch¬ 
ing up.” Round the waggons groups 
of teamsters, tall stalwart young Mis¬ 
sourians, were engaged iu busy pre¬ 
paration for the start, greasing the 
wheels, fitting or repairing harness, 
smoothing ox-bows, or overhauling 
their own moderate kits or “ pos¬ 
sibles.” They were all dressed in the 
same fashion: a pair of “ homcsp'un” 
pantaloons, tucked into thick boots 
reaching nearly to the knee, and con¬ 
fined round the waist by a broad 
leathern belt, which supported a strung 
butcher knife in a sheath. A coarse 
checked shirt was their only other 
covering, with a fur cap on the head. 

Numerous camp-fires surrounded 
the waggons, and by them lounged 
wild-looking mountaineers, easily dis- 
tinguisheJ from the “ greenhorn ” 
teamsters by their dresses of buckskin, 
and their weather-beaten faces. With¬ 
out an exception, these were under 
the influence of the rosy god; and one, 
who sat, the picture of misery, at a 
fire by himself—staring into the blaze 
with vacant countenance, his lung 
matted hair hanging in unkempt 
masses over his face, begrimed with 
the dirt of a week, and pallid with the 
effects of ardent drink—^was suffering 
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Saddle-blanket made of bufialo-calf skin. 
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ISrom the tistial conseqtiences of having 
“ kept it np” beyond the usual point, 
and now was paying the penalty in a 
fit of “ hoiTors” —as delirinm tremem 
is most aptly termed by sailors and 
' the unprofessional. 

In another paj’t, the merchants of 
the caravan and Indian traders? were 
superintending the lading of the wag¬ 
gons, or mule packs. These were 
dressed m civilised attire, and some 
bedizened in St Louis or Eastern 
City dandyism, to the infinite disgust 
of the mountain men, who look upon 
a bourge-way (bourgeois) with most 
undisguised contempt, despising the 
very simplest forms of civilisation. 
The picturesque appearance of*the 
encampment was not a little heighten¬ 
ed by the addition of several Indians 
from the neighbouring Sha^fnee settle¬ 
ment, who, mounted on their small 
active horses, on which they reclined, 
rather than sat, in negligent attitudes, 
quietly looked on at the novel scene, 
indifferent to the “ chaff” which the 
thonglitloss teamsters indulged in at 
their expense. Numbers of mules 
and horses were picketed at hand, 
while a large licrd of noble oxen were 
being driven towards the camp—the 
wo-ha of the teamsters sounding far 
and near, as they collected the scat¬ 
tered beasts in order to yoke up. 

As most of the mountain men were 
uttiu'ly unable to move from camp, 
Luke and Ija BouteS with three or 
four of the most sober, started in 
company, intending to wait on “ Bine,” 
a stream which runs into the Caw or 
Kanzas Kiver, until the “ balance” of 
the band came. np. Mounting their 
mules, and leading the loose animals, 
they struck at once into the park-like 
prairie, and weio out of sight of civi¬ 
lisation in an instant. \ 

It was the latter end of May, to¬ 
wards the close of the season of 
heavy rains, which in early spring 
render the climate of this 'country 
almost intolovabie, at 1 he same time 
that they serve, to fertilise and thaw 
the soil, so long bound np by the 
winter’s frosts. The grass was cveiy 
where, luxuriously green, and gaudy 
flowers dotted the .■'iirface of the 
prairie. Tliis term, how’ever, should 
imrdly be applied to the beautiful 
nndnlating scenery of this pavk-like; 
country. Unlike the flat monotony 


of the Grand Plains, here well wooded 
uplands clothed with forest trees of 
every i^Jiecics, and pictnresque dells 
Ihr^^h which run clear and bubbling 
strums belted with gay-blossomed 
shrubs, every whore present them¬ 
selves ; whilst on the level meadow- 
land, topes of trees witli spreading 
foliage afforded a shelter to the game 
and cattle, and w^ell-timbered knolls 
rise at intervals from the plain. 

Many clear streams dashing lover 
their pebbij'' beds intersect the coun- 
t)7, from which, in the noonday’s 
heat, the red-deer jump, shaking their 
wet sides, as the noise of approach¬ 
ing man disturbs them; anti booming 
gi’oiise rise from the tall luxuriant 
herbage at every step. ^Vhere the 
deep escarpments of the river banks 
exhibit the section of the earth, a 
rich allnvial soil of surprising depth 
appears to court the cultivation of 
civilised man; and in every feature 
it is evident that lierc nature has 
worked w'ith kindliest and most bonn- 
tiful hand. 

'h'or hundreds of miles along the 
wosteni orrightl)a.nkof the Missouri 
does such a«onntryas this extend, 
to which, for fortilitv and natural re¬ 
sources, no part of Euro] )(■ can otter even 
feeble eomparison. Siiflieiently large 
to contain an enoi-mous population, it 
has, besides, every advantage of posi¬ 
tion, and^all the. natural capabilitie.s 
which should make it the hai)py 
abode of civilised man. Through this 
uujK'oplcd country the United States 
pours her greedy tliou.sand.s, to seize 
nj)OU the barren territories of her 
feeble neighbour. 

Ciiuquiig the first night, on “ Bl.ick 
Jack," our inountainoers here cut each 
man a KSjiare hickoiy wdping-stick for 
his rifle, and La Bonto, who w^as the 
only greenhorrt of the party, wit¬ 
nessed a sav'agc ebullition oi‘ rage on 
the part of one of his companion,s, 
exhibiting the periiict unrestraint, 
which those men impose upon their 
passions, and the barbarous anger 
which the slightest opposition to the 
will exeitos. One of the trappers, on 
amving at the camping-plime, dis¬ 
mounted from his horse, ana, after 
divesting it of the saddle, endeavoured 
to lead his mule by the rope np to 
spot wdierc be wished to deposit his 
pack. Mule-likc, however, llic moro 
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ha pulled the more stubbornly she 
xemained in her tracks, planting her 
foro-legs firmly, and stretching out 
her ne<*k with provoking obstinacy. 
If truth be told, it docs roqiui%thc 
temper of a thousand Jobs to manage 
a mule; and in no case does the wil¬ 
ful mulishness of the animal stir up 
one’s choler moi'C tlian in the very 
trick which this one was pla.ying, and 
which is a daily occurrence. After 
tugging ineftbctually for several 
minutes, winding the rope round his 
body, and throwing himself forward 
and suddenly with all his strength, 
the trappoi* actually foamed with 
• passion ; and although he might have 
subdued the animal at once by fasten¬ 
ing the rope with a half-hitch round 
its nose, with an obstinacy eqnal to 
that of the mule itself he refused to 
attempt it, pi*cfen'iiig to vanrpiish her 
by main strength. However, this 
failed, and -with a volley of blasphe¬ 
mous iinprecations the mountaineer 
suddenly seized his rifle, and, levelling 
it at the mule’s head, shot her dead. 

Passing the 'VVa-ka-rasha, a wall- 
timbered stream, they met a band of 
Osages going “to bn/lulo.” These 
Indians, in common with some tribes 
of the Pawnees, shave tlui head, with 
the cxcei)tion of a ridge from the 
forehead to tlic centre of the scalp, 
wiiich is “ roached” or hogged like the 
mane of a mule, and stands erect, 
plastered with unguents, and onta- 
mented by feathei’s of the liawk and 
turkey. The naked scalp is often 
painted in mosaic witli black and red, 
the face w’ith shining vennilion. 
They were all naked to the brcech- 
clout, the w'anntli of tlie sun liaviiig 
caused tht'in to throw' their dirty 
blankets from tlieir shoulders. 'J'hese 
Itidlaiis not nnfrcquently levy contri¬ 
butions on strangers wliom t hey may 
accideiitaliy meet; but they ciasiJy 
distinguish the determined iiioim- 
taincer from the incautious ‘’■reenhorn, 
and tliink it better to let tlic for¬ 
mer alone. 

Crossing Vermilion, they aiTived 
on the flftli day at “ Blue,” where they 
encamped in tlie broad timber wliich 
belts flic creek, and tlicre aw'aitodthe 
arrival of tlic remainder of tlie pax’ty. 

It Avas two days before they came 
np; but the day after, fourteen in 
number, tliey started for the moim- 
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tains, striking a trail which follows 
the “ Big Blue” in its course through 
the prairies, which, as tlicy advance to 
the westward, are gradually smooth¬ 
ing away into av'ast uulxrokeii expanse 
of rolling plain. Hei^s of aiitclojxc 
began to show themselves, and some 
of thc.hnntors, leaving the trail, soon 
I'etnrned with plenty of their tender 
meal. The Inxnriant but coarse grass 
they had hitherto seen now changed 
into the nutritious and curly buffalo 
grass, and their animals soon im¬ 
proved in appearance on the excel¬ 
lent pasture. In a few days, without 
ajiy adventure, they struck the Platte 
Kiver, its shallow W'aters (from which 
it darives its ilame) spreading over a 
Avide and sandy bed, numerous sand 
bars obstructing the sluggish current, 
and Avitli* nowhere suflicient water to 
wot tlie forder’s knee. 

By tliis time, but fOAV anloiopo 
having been seen,'the party became 
entirely out of meat; and, one Avhole 
day and part of another having passed 
Avitliout so mnch as a sage rabbit 
liaving presented itself, not a few 
objurgations on the bnflalo grarabled 
from tlic lijis of the liimters, wdio 
expected ore tills to Iiavc reached 
tlie land of plenty. La Bontd killed 
a fine doer, hoAA'Over, in the river 
bottom, aft(‘r they had encamped, 
not one particle of Avliieli remained 
after supper that night, but wliich 
hardly took tlic rougli edge off' their 
keen a]ipctites. Altliougli alre.ad}' iu 
the buffalo range, no traces of tlieso 
animals had yet been seen; and as 
the country afforded but little game, 
and the party did not care to halt and 
lose time in hunting for it, they 
niOA‘'od along hungry and snlky, the 
theme of conversation being tlic well 
reineiiibercd merits of good buffalo 
meat,—of “fatfleece,” “ Immp rib,” 
and “tender loin;” of delicioiio 
“ bondiiis,” and mamnv bones too 
good tu think of. La Bont(^ liad 
never seen the lordly animal, and 
consequently but half believed the, 
aecoHiits of the mountaineers, vs'ho 
described their couiitlc.ss bands as 
covering the prairie far ns the eye 
could reach, and requiring days of 
travel to pass through; but the 
visions of such dainty and abundant 
feeding as they descanted on set his 
mouth watering, and danced before 
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his eyes as he slept supperlcss, night 
after night, on the banks of the hun¬ 
gry Platte. 

One morning he had packed his 
animals before the rest, and was 
riding a mile in advance of the party, 
when he saw on one side tlie trail, 
looming in the refracted glare which 
mirages the plains, three large" dark 
objects without shape or form, which 
rose and fell in the exaggerated light 
like ships at sea. Doubting what it 
could be, he ai)proached the strange 
objects; and as the refraction disap¬ 
peared before him, the dark masses 
assumed a more distinct form, and 
clearly moved with life. A little 
nearer, and ho made them out—Uiey 
were buffalo. Tiiinking to distinguish 
liimselti the greenhorn dismounted 
from his mule, and quickly* hobbled 
her, throwing his Isfsso on the gi’ound 
to trail behind when he wished to 
catch her. Then, •rifle in hand, he 
approached the huge animals, and, 
being a good hunter, knew well to 
take advantage of the inequaiities of 
the ground and face the Avind; by 
which means he craAvlcd at lengtli to 
within forty yards of the buffalo, Avho 
Avere quietly cropping the grass, un¬ 
conscious of danger. Noav, for the 
first time, he gazed upon the noble 
beast of which he had so often heard, 
and longed to see. AVith coal-black 
beard sweeping the ground as he fed, 
an enormous buli was in advance of 
the others, liis Aviid brilliant eyes 
peering from an immense mass of 
shaggy hair, which covered his neck 
and shoulder. From this jmint his 
skin Avas bare as one’s hand, a sleek 
and shining dun, and his ribs Avell 
covered with shaking flcsli. As lie 
leisurely cropped the short curly 
grass he occasionally lifted his tail 
into the air, and stamped his foot as 
a fly or mnsquito annoyed liim—flaiA- 
piiig the intruder Avith his tail, or 
snatching at the itching part with his 
ponderous head. 

When La Bontc had sufficiently 
admired the animal, he lifted his riffc, 
and, taking steady aim, and certain of 
his mark, pulled the trigger, expecting 
to see the huge beast fall over at the 
report. What was hb surprise and 
consternation, however, to see the 
animal flinch as the ball struck him, 
but gallop off, folloAved by the others, 
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and apparently unhurt. As is gene¬ 
rally tho case with' greenhoras, he 
had fired too high, not understanding 
that tlic only certain spot to strike a 
buffalo is hut a few indies above the 
brisket, and that above this a shot is 
rarely fatal. When he rose from the 
ground, he saAV all the party halting 
in full vioAA’’ of his discomfiture ; and 
Vlien he joined them, loud Avero the 
laughs, and deep the regi'cts of the 
hungry at his first attempt. 

IloAvevcv, they uoav knew^ that they 
w'cre in tlie country of meat; and a 
fcAv miles farther, another baud of 
stragglers presenting tlicmselves, 
three of tho hunters Avent in pursuit, 
La Bontc taking a mule to pack in 
tho meat, lie soon saAv them craAvl- 
iijg toAvai'ds the band, and .sliorflv 
tivo puffs of smoko, and the sliarp 
cracks of their rifles sliOAvcd that 
tlicy had got AvitJdii sliot; aud AvJion 
he had ridden up, tAvo tine buflalocs 
Avcrc stretched upon tho ground. 
Noav, for the first time, he w'as ini¬ 
tiated into the mysteries of “ butcher¬ 
ing," and watched tho hunters as 
they turned the carcass on tlie belly, 
stretching out llie legs to support it 
on cacli side. A transverse cut Avas 
then made at the nape of tlie neck, 
and, gathering the long hair of llie 
boss in one hand, the skin Avas sepa¬ 
rated from the shoulder. It Avas then 
laid open from this point to tlu; tail, 
along the spine, and the skin w'us 
freed from the sides and pulled down 
to the bi'iskct, but, still attaclied to 
it, was stretched upon the ground to 
receive the dissect(*d portions. I’hcn 
the shoulder was scvci^ed, the fleece 
removed from along tlic backbone, 
and the hump-ribs cut off' Avith a 
tomahawk. All this was placed ui)ou 
the skin ; and after the “boudius”liad 
been Avithdrawa from the stomach, 
and the tongue—a greaf dainty— 
taken from the head, tlie meat was 
packed upon the mA'Ie, and the whole 
party hurried to camp rejoicing. 

There w'as merry-making in the 
camp that night, and the Avay they 
indulged their appetites—or, in their 
own language, “ throw’d" the meat 
“ cold"—wmuld have made the’heart 
of a dyspeptic leap for joy or burst 
with envy. Far into the “ still 
watches of the tranquil night" the 
fat-clad “ depouille" saw its fleshy 
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mass grow small by degrees and beau- plains, who wantonly destroy these 
tifullyless, before the trenchant blades noble animals, not even for the cx- 
of the hungry mountaineers; appetis- citement of sport, but in cold-blooded 
ing yards of well-browned “boudin” and insane butchery. LaBontchad 
slipped glibly down their throats; rib practice enough to perfect him in tli(‘ 
after rib of tender hump was picked art, and, before the buffalo range was 
and flung to the w'olves; and when passed, he was ranked as a first-rate 
iinman nature, with helpless grati- huiitei*. One evening lie had left tlie 
tilde, and confident that nothing pf camp for meat, and was aiiproaching 
siipdi-excellent comestibility remain- a band of cows for that purpose, 
ed, was lazily wiping the gi-easy crawling towards them along the lied 
knife that had donb such good service, of a dry hollow in tlie prairie, when 
—a sldlful hunter was seen to chuckle he observed them suddenly jump awa^"^ 


to himself as he raked the deep ashes 
of the fire, and drew therefrom a pair 
of tongues so admirably baked, so 
soft, so sweet, and of such exquisite 
fiavonr, that a veil is considerately 
drawn over the effects their discussion 
produced in the mind of our green¬ 
horn La Bonti', and the raptures they 
excited in the bosom of that, as yet, 
most ignorant. mountaineer. Still, 
as he ate he wondered, and wondering 
admired, that nature, in giving him 
such profound gastronomic powers, 
and such transcendent capabilities of 
digestion, had yet bountifully pifi- 
vided an edible so peculiarly .adapted 
to bis ostrich-like appetite, that after 
consuming nearly his own Avciglit in 
rich and fat buffalo moat, he felt as 
easy and as incommoded as if he had 
been lightly supping on sti’awberrics 
and cream. 

Sweet was the digestive pipe after 
such a feast, and soft the sleep and 
deep, which sealed the eyes of the 
contented trappers that night. It felt 
like the old thing, they said, to be 
once more amongst the “meat;” and, 
as they were drawing near the danger¬ 
ous portion of the trail, they felt at 
home; although not a night now 
passed but, when tiicy lay down on 
their buffalo robes to sleep, they could 
not be confident that that sleep was 
not their last—knowing full well that 
savage men were hovering near, thirst¬ 
ing for their lives. * 

However, no enemies showed them¬ 
selves as yet, and they proceeded 
quietly up the river, vast herds of 
buffaloes darkening the plains around 
them, affording them more than abun¬ 
dance of the choicest meat; but, to 
their credit be it spoken, no more was 
killed than absolutely required, — un¬ 
like the cruel slaughter made by most 
of the white travellers across the 


towards him, and immediately after a 
score of mounted Indians appeared in 
sight, whom, 'by their dress, he at 
once knew to-be Pawnees and ene¬ 
mies. Thinking they might not dis¬ 
cover him, he crouched down in the 
jvavine; but .a noise behind causing 
him to furn his head, he. saw some 
five or six advancing up the bed of 
the di’}' creek, wjiilst several more 
were riding on the bluffs. The cun¬ 
ning savages had cut off his retreat to 
his mule, which he saw in the pos¬ 
session of one of the Indians. His 
presence of mind, however, did not 
desert him ; and seeing at once that 
to remain where he was would be Ijkc 
being caught in a trap, (as the Indians 
could adv.ancc to the edge of the bluff 
and shoot him from above,) lie made 
for the open prairie, determined at 
least to sell his scalp dearly, and make 
“ a good fight." With a yell the 
Indians charged, but halted when 
they saw the sturdy trapper deli¬ 
berately kneel, and, resting his rifle 
on the wiping-stick, take a steady 
aim as they advanced. ^ Full well tlie 
Pawnees know, to their cost, that a 
mountaineer seldom pulls his trigger 
without sending a bullet to the mark; 
and, certain that one at least must 
fall, they hesitated to make the on¬ 
slaught. Steadily the white retreated 
with his face to the foe, bringing the 
rifle to his shoulder the instant that 
one advanced within shot, the Indians 
galloping round, firing the few guns 
they had amongst them at long dis¬ 
tances, but witliont effect. One young 
“ brave,” more daring than the rest, 
rode out of the crowd, and dashed at 
the hunter, throwing^himself, as he 
passed within a few yards, from the 
saddle, and hanging over the oppo¬ 
site side of his horse,—presenting no 
other mark than his left foot,—dis- 
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charged his bow from under the ani¬ 
mal’s neck, and with such good aim, 
that the arrow, whizzing through the 
air, struck the stock of La Boute’s 
rifle, which was at his shoulder, and, 
glancing off, pierced his ann, inflict¬ 
ing, luckily, but a slight wound. Again 
tlie Indian turned in his course, tlic 
others encouraging him with loud 
war-whoops, and once more passing 
at still less distance, drew his anow 
to the head. This time, however, 
the eagle eye of the white caught sight 
of the action, and suddenly rising from 
his knee as the Indian was approach¬ 
ing, hanging by his foot alone over 
the opposite side of the horse, he 
jumped towards the animal with Out¬ 
stretched arms and a loud yell, caus¬ 
ing it to start so suddenly, and sAverve 
from its coui'so, that the lifdian lost 
his foot-hold, and, after in vain strug¬ 
gling to regain his^)osition, fell to the 
ground; but instantly rose upon his 
feet and gallajilly confronted the 
mountaineer, striking his hand upon 
his brawny chest and shouting a loud 
whoop of defiance. In another in¬ 
stant the rifle of La Bonte had pour¬ 
ed forth its contents; and the brave 
Indian, springing into the air, fell 
dead to the ground, jitst as the other 
trappers, who had heard the firing, 
galloped up to the spot, at sight 
of whom the Pawnees, with yells 
of disappointed vengeance, hastfly 
retreated. 

That night La Bontd first lifted 
hair! 

A fcAV days after they reached the 
point where the Platte divides into 
two gi'cat forks :—the northern one, 
strotching to the north-west, skirts 
the eastern base of the Bl.ack Hills, 
and sweeping lound to the south rises 
in the vicinity of the mountain valh'y 
called the !New Park, j'ceeiving the 
Laramie, Medicine Bow, and Sweet- 
Watcr creeks. The other, or “ South 
Fork,” strikes towards the mountains 
in a south-westerly direction, hugging 
the base of the main chain of the 
llocky Mountains, and, fed by several 
small creeks, liscs in the u])lands of 
the Bayou Salado, near which is also 
the source of *he Arkansa. To the 
forks of the Platte the valley of that 
river extends from three to five miles 
on each side, being enclosed by steep 
sandy bluffs, from the summits of 
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which the prairies stretch, away in 
broad undulating expanse to the north 
and south. The ‘^bottom,’’ as it is 
termed, is but thinly coverod with 
timber, the cotton-woods being scat¬ 
tered only here and there ; but some 
of the islands in the broad bed of the 
stream are well wooded, which leads 
to the inforeuco that the trees on the 
banks have been felled by Indians'Who 
formerly frequented this ^river as a 
chosen hunting-grbuud. As during 
the long Avinters the pasture in tho 
vicinity is sciircc and withered, tho 
Indians feed their horses on the bark 
of the sweet cotton-wood, upon which 
they subsist, and even fatten. Thus, 
wherever a village has been encamped, 
the trunks of these trees strcAv the 
ground, with their upper limbs and 
•smaller branches peeled of their bark, 
and looking as Avhitc and smooth ks if 
scraped with a knife. 

On the forks, however, the timber 
is heavier and of greater variety, some 
of the creeks being well Avooded Avith 
ash and cherry, which break the mo- 
nfttony of the everlasting cotton-wood. 

Dense masses of buffalo still con¬ 
tinued to dai'kcn the iflains, and 
numerous bands of wolves hovered 
round the outskirts of the vast herd.s, 
singling out the sick and wounded 
auiiuais, and preying upon the calves 
Avliom tho rifles and arrows of the 
hunters had bereaved of their mothei's. 
The Avhite Avolf is tho invariable atten¬ 
dant upon tiie buffalo; aud when ono 
of these pcrsCA cring animals is seen, it 
is certain sign that buffalo arc not 
fiir distant. Besides the buffalo wolf, 
there ui'c four distinct varieties com¬ 
mon to the plains, and all more or less 
attendant upon tlie butiaio. Tlicso 
arc, the black, the gray, the broAvn, 
and last aud least tlie coyote., or 
cayente of the mountaineers, the 
“ wach-milmmdnct," or “ medicine 
Avolf” of the Indians, who hold tho 
latter animal in rct’creutial awe. 'J’his 
little Avolf, whose fur is of great thick¬ 
ness and beauty, although uf diminu¬ 
tive size, is wonderfully sagacious, and 
makes up by cunning what it Avants 
in physical strength. In bands of 
from three to thirty they will not un- 
freqncntly station themselves along 
the “runs” of the deer and the ante¬ 
lope, extending their line for many 
miles,—and the quarry being started^ 
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each wolf *will follow in pursuit until 
tired, when it relinquishes the chase to 
another relay, following slowly after 
until the animal is fairly run down, 
when all hurry to the spot and speedily 
consume the carcass. The caycute, 
however, is often made a tool of by 
his larger brethren, unless, indeed, ho 
acts from motives of spontaneous cha¬ 
rity.' When a hunter has slaughtered 
game, and is in the act of butchering 
it, these little wolves sit patiently at 
a short distance from the scene of 
operations, while at a more respectful 
one th.e larger wolves (the white oi 
gray) lope hungrily around, licking 
tlieir chops in liungiy expectation. 
Not unfi’equently the hunter throws a 
piece of meat towards tlic smaller 
one, who .seixes it immediately, and 
runs off with the morsel in his mouth. 
Before he gets many yards wdtli his 
prize, the large wolf pounces with a 
gi’owl upon him, and the cayento, 
tlropping the meat, retnnis to his for¬ 
mer position, and will continue his 
charitable act as long as the hunter- 
pleases to supply him. • 

Wolves are so common on the 
plains and in the inountaln.s, that tJic 
hunter never car.-s to throw away a 
charge of animutiition upon them, al * 
though the ravenous animals are a 
constant source of annoyance to him, 
creeping to the canip-liro at night, 
and gnawing his saddles and apisha- 
mores, eating the skin ropes which 
secure the horses and mules to their 
pickets, and oven their very liobbles, 
and not unfrequeiitly killing or entire]}' 
disabling the animals themselves. 

Round the camp, during tiic night, 
the caycute keeps uiiremilting watch, 
and the- traveller not nnfrc(iuently 
starts from his bed with atlright, as 
the inoumful and unearthly chiding of 
the wolf breaks snddinily upon his 
ear: the long-drama howl being taken 
up by others of the band, until it dies 
iway in the distance* as some .draggler 
passing within hearing answers to the, 
note, and howls as he lopes an ay. 

Our party crossed the south hwk 
about ten miles from its juncture with 
the main stream, and then, passing the 
prairie, struck the north fork a dej'^’s 
travel from the other. At the mouth 
ff an ash-timbered creek they came 
apon Indian “sif^,” and, as now they 
wore in the vicinity of the treacherous 


Sioux, they moved along with addi¬ 
tional caution, Frapp and GonnevilJe^' 
two experienced mountaineers, always 
heading the advance. 

About noon they had crossed over 
to the left bank of the fork, intendiug 
to camp on a large creek where some 
fresh beaver “sign” had attracted the 
attention of some of the trappers; and 
as, on further examination, it appeai'ed 
that two or three lodges of that ani- 
' mal were not far distant, it was deter¬ 
mined to remain here a day or two, 
and set their traps. 

Oonncville, old Luke, and La^Qpntc, 
had started up the creek, and were 
carefully examining the bariks for 
‘‘si^,” when the former, who was in 
front, suddenly paused, and looking 
intently up the stream, held up his 
hand to his companions to signal them 
to stop. 

Luke and La both followed 

the direction of the trapper’s intent 
and fixed gaze. The former uttered 
in a suppressed tone the expressive 
exclamation, Wagli!—the latter saw 
uotliiug.but a wood-duck swimming 
swiftly down tin; stream, followed by 
her do^vny progeny. 

Goiineville turned his head, and 
extending his arm twice with a for¬ 
ward motion up the creek, wMsjiercd 
—“ Les sauvages.” 

“ Injuns, sure, and Sioux at that.” 
aii.swcrcd Luke. 

Still La Bonto looked, but nothing 
met his view but the duck with her 
brood, now rapidly approaching; and 
as he gazed, the bii-d suddenly took 
wing, and, flapping on the water, 
flew a short distance down the stream 
and once more settled on it. 

“Jnjnnsy” he asked ; “w'here are 
they ? ’’ 

“Whar?” repeated old Luke, 
striking the flint of hi^ rifle, and open¬ 
ing the pan to examine the priming. 

What brings a duck a-streakin it 
down stream, if humans aiut bebint 
her ? and who’s thar in these diggins 
but Injuns, and the worst kind; and 
jve’d betterpush to camp, I’m thinking, 
if we moan to save our hair.” 

“Sign” sufficient, indeed, it was to all 
the trappers, who, on being apprised 
of it, instantly drove in their animals, 
and picketed them; and hafdly had 
they done so when a band of Indians 
made their appearance on the banka 
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of tlio creok, frojcn whence they gallop¬ 
ed to the hlaff which overlooked the 
camp at the distance of about six 
hundred yards { and crowning this, in 
number some forty or more, com¬ 
menced brandishing their speai's and 
guns, and whooping loud yells of 
defiance. The trappers had formed a 
little breast-w'ork of their packs, form¬ 
ing a semicircle, the chord of which 
was made by the animals standing in 
a line, side by side, closely picketed 
and hobbled. Behind this defence 
stood the inomitaineers, rifle in hand, 
and jilent and determined. The In¬ 
dians presently descended the bluff on 
foot, leaving their animals in charge of 
a few of the party, and, scattering, 
advanced under cover of the sage 
bushes which dotted the bottom, to 
about two hundred yards of the whites. 
Then a chief advanced before the rest, 
and made the sign for a talk with 
the Long-knives, which led to a consul¬ 
tation amongst the latter, as to the 
policy of acceding to it. They were 
in doubts as to the nation these In¬ 
dians belonged to, some bands of the 
Sioux being friendly, and others bit¬ 
terly hostile to the wlutes. 

Gonnevillc, who spoke the Sioux 
language, and was w'ell acquainted 
with the nation, aflirmed they belonged 
to a band called the Yanka-taus, w'cll 
known to be the most evil-disposed 
of that treacherous nation; another 
of the party maintaining that they 
were Brules, and that the chief ad¬ 
vancing tow'ards them was the well- 
known Tah-sha-tunga or Bull Tail, a 
most friendly chief of that tribe. The 
majority, however, trusted to Goune- 
ville, and he volunteered to go out to 
meet the Indian, and hear what he 
had to say. Divesting himself of all 
arms save his butcher-knife, he ad¬ 
vanced towar^ the savage, who 
awaited his approach, enveloped in 
the folds of his blanket. At a glance 
he knew him to bo a Yanka-tau, 
from the peculiar make of his moccas- 
eins, and the way in which his face 
was daubed with paint. 

“ Howgh!” exdaimed both as the;f 
met; and, after a silence of a few mo¬ 
ments, the Indian spoke, asking— 
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“Why the Long-knives hid behind 
their packs, when his band approach¬ 
ed? Were they afraid, or were they 
preparing a dog-feast to entertain 
their friends? That the whites were 
passing through his country, burning 
his wood, drinking his water, and kill¬ 
ing his game; but he knew' that they 
had now come to pay for the mischief 
they had done, and that the mules and 
horses they had brought with them 
were intended as a present to their 
red friends. 

“ He was Mah-to-ga-shapd," he 
said, “ the Brave Bear: his tongue 
was short, but his arm long; and he 
loved rather to speak with his bow 
and his lance, than Avith the weapon 
of a squaw. He had said it: the Long- 
knives had horses with them and 
mules; and these were for him, he 
knew, and for his ‘ brav'cs.’ Let the 
White-face go back to his people and 
return with the animals, or he, the 
‘ Brave Bear,’ would have to come 
and take them; a,nd his young men 
Avould get mad and Avould feel blood 
irt their eyes; and then he would have 
no poAver over them; and the whites 
w'ould have to ‘ go under.’ ” 

The trapper answ'cred shorlly.— 
“ The Long-kuiA’es,” he said, “ had 
brought the horses for themsehes— 
their hearts Averc big, but not toAA'ards 
the Yanka-taus : and if they had to 
give up their gnimals, it would be to 
men and not sguaws. They avci'c not 
‘ AA'ah-keitcha,’* (French engages) but 
Long-knives; and, however short 
AA'cre the tongues of the Yanka-taus, 
theirs were still shorter, and their 
rifles longer. The Yanka-taus AA'erc 
dogs and squaAvs, and the Long-knives 
spat upon them.” 

. Saying this, the trapper turned his 
back and rejoined his companions; 
w hilst the Inman slowly proceeded to 
his people, who, on learning the con¬ 
temptuous Avay in Avhich their threats 
had been treated,'-testified their auger 
with loud yells; and, seeking what¬ 
ever cover Avas afforded, commenced 
a scattering volley upon the camp of 
the mountaineers. The latter re¬ 
served their fire, treating with cool 
indifference the balls which began to 


* The French Canadians arc called leah-keitcha —“bad medicine”—by the Indians, 
who account them treacherous and vindictive, and at the same time less daring than 
ihe American hunters. 
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rattle about them; but as the Indians, 
emboldened by this apparent inaction, 
rushed for a closer position, and 
exposed their bodies within < a long 
range, half-a-dozen rifles rang from 
the assailed, and two Indians fell 
dead, one or two more being wounded. 
As yet, not one of the whites had 
been touched, but several of the ani¬ 
mals had received wounds from the 
enemy’s fire of balls and arrows. 
Indeed, the Indians remained at too 
great a distance to render the volleys 
from their crazy fusees any thing like 
effectual, and had to raise their pieces 
considerably to make their bullets 
reach as far as the camp. After hav¬ 
ing lost three of their band killed 
outright, and many more being wound¬ 
ed, their fire began to slacken, and 
they drew oil’ to a gi’cater distance, 
evidently resolved to beat a rotreSt; 
and retiring to the bluff, discharged 
their pieces in a last volley, mounted 
their horses and galloped ott', cany- 
ing their wounded with them. This 
last volley, liowcvcr, although inteud- 
ed as a mere bravado, unfortunately 
proved fatal to one of the whites. 
(Jonnoville, at the moment, was 
standing on one of the packs, in order 
to get an uninterrupted sight for a 
last shot, when one of the random 
bullets struck him in the breast. La 
Bont('. caught him in his aruj^as he 
was about to fall, and, laymg the 
wounded trapper gently on the 
ground,—they proceeded to strip him 
of his buckskin hunting-frock, to exa¬ 
mine Ihc wound. A glance was 
sullicient to convince his companions 
that the blow was mortal. The ball 
had passed through the lungs; and in 
a few moments the throat of the 
wounded man began to swell, as the 
choking blood ascended, and turned 
a livid blue coloiu'. Hut a few drops 
«)f jmrple blood trickled from the 
wound,—a fatal sign,—and the eyes of 
the mountaineer wgre already glaz¬ 
ing with death’s icy touch. Ills 
hand still grasped the barrel of his 
rifle, which had done good service in 
the fray. Anon he essayed to speak, 
but, choked with blood, only a few 
inarticulate words reached the ears 
of his companions, who were bending 
over him. 

“ llubbed—out—at—last,” they 
heard him say, the words gurgling in 
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his blood-filled throat; and opening 
his eyes once more, and looking up¬ 
wards to take a last look at the bright 
sun, the trapper turned gently on his 
side and breathed his last sigh. 

With no other tools than their 
scalp-knives, the hunters dug a grave 
on the batiks of the creek; and whilst 
some were engaged in this work, 
others sought the bodies of the Indians 
they had slain in the attack, and 
presently returned with three recking 
scalps, the trophies of the fight. The 
body of the mountaineer was then 
wrapped in a bufl’aJo robe, the scalps 
being placed on the dead man’s breast, 
laid in the shallow grave, and 
quidtly covered—without a word of 
prayer, or sigh of giicf; for, however 
much his companions may have felt, 
not a word cscajicd them ; although 
the bitten lip and frowning brow told 
tajc oi’ anger moi’c than sorroiv, and 
vowed—what they thought would 
better please the spirit of the dead 
mau than sorrow—blasting revenge. 

Trampling clown the earth which 
tilled the grave, they placed upog it 
a pile of luiavy stones; and ))acking 
their mules once more, and taking a 
last look of their comrade’s lonely 
rcsting-placc, they turned their backs 
npon the stre.am, which has ever since 
been knowm as “ Gonncville’s Creek.” 

If the rciader casts his eye over any 
of the recent maps of the western 
country, which detail the fiiaturcs of 
llie regions embracing the Rocky 
hloiintains, and the vast prairies at 
their bases, he will not fail to observe 
that many of tin! creeks or smaller 
streams which feed the larger rivers, 
—as the Missouri, Platte, and Ar- 
kansa—are called by familiar , proper 
names, botli English and French. 
These arc invariably christened after 
some unfortunate trapper, killed there 
in Indian flglit; oi'^ treacherously 
slaughtered by the lurking savages, 
while engaged in trapping beaver on the 
stream. Thus alone is the memory of 
these hardy men perpetuated, at least 
of tliose whoso fate is ascertained: 
for many, in every season, never 
return from their hunting expedi¬ 
tions, having met a sudden death 
from Indians, or a more lingering fate 
from accident or disease in some of 
the lonely gorges of the mountains, 
where no footfall save their oavd, or 
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the heavy tread of grizzly bear, dis¬ 
turbs the unbroken silence of these 
awful solitudes. Then, as many win¬ 
ters pass without some old familiar 
faces making their appearance at the 
merry rendezvous, their long pro¬ 
tracted absence may perhaps occasion 
such remarks, as to where such and 
such a mountain worthy can hjivc 
betaken himself, to which the casual 
rejoinder of “ Gone under, maybe,” 
too often gives a short but certain 
answer. 

In all the philosophy of hardened 
heaits, dur hnnteis turned from the 
spot where the unmourned trapper 
met his death. La Bonte, however, 
not yet cnth’ely stcolod by mouptaiu 
life to a perfect indiUcrencc to human 
feeling, drew bis hard hand across 
bis eye, as the unbidden ^ear rose 
from his rough birt kindly heart, lie 
could not forget so soon the comrade 
they had lost, tli* compaiiionshi]> in 
the hunt or over tlie cheerful camp¬ 
fire, the nan’ator of many a talc of 
dangers past, of sulferings fi'om hun¬ 
ger, cold, and thirst, and from un¬ 
tended wounds, of Indian perils, and 
of'a life spent in such vicissitudes. 
One tear dropped from the young- 
hunter’s eye, and rolled down his 
cheek—the last for many a long year. 

In the forks of the northern branch 
of the Platte, formed by the junction of 
the Laramie, they found a big village 
of the ^ous. encamped near the sta¬ 
tion of one of the fur comj)a))ics. 
Here the party broke up; many, (ijul- 
ing the alcohol of the traders an iin- 
pedimwit to their further progress, re¬ 
mained som<? time in the viciniiy, 
while La Bonte, Luke, and a trapp<“r 
named Marcolliue, started in a few 
days to tlui mountains, to trap on 
Sweet Water and Medicine Bow. 
They had leisure, Jiowever, to observe 
all the rascalities connected with the 
Indian trade, although at this season 
(August) hardly commenced. How¬ 
ever, a band of Indians having come 
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in with several packs of last year’s 
i-obes, and being 'anxious to start, 
speedily on their return, a trader 
from one of the forts had erected his 
lodge ill the village. 

Here he set to work immediately, 
to induce the Indians to trade. First, 
a chief appointed three “ soldiers” to 
£uard the trader’s lodge from intru¬ 
sion ; and who, amongst the thieving 
fraternity, can be invariably tnisted. 
Then the Indians were invited to 
have a drink—a taste of the fire¬ 
water being given to all to. incite 
them to trade. As the crowd presses 
upon the entrance to the lodge, and 
those in rear become impatient, some 
largo-mouthed possessor of many 
friends, who has received a portion of 
the spirit, makes his way, with his 
mouth full of the liipior and cheeks 
distended, through the throng, and 
is instantly surrounded by his par¬ 
ticular friends. Drawing the face of 
each, by turns, near his own, he 
squirts a small quantity into his open 
mouth, until the supply is exliaustcd, 
-yyhen he returns for more, and re¬ 
peats the generous distribution. 

When paying for the robes, the tra¬ 
ders, in measuring out the liquor in a 
till half-pint cup, thrust their thumbs 
or the four fingers of the hand into the 
measure, in order that it may con¬ 
tain t^ lcs.s or not unfrequently fill 
the b^om with melted buflalo fat, 
wdtli the same object. So greedy are 
the Indians, that they never discover 
the cheat, and once under the influ¬ 
ence of the liquor, cannot distinguish 
between the first cup of compara¬ 
tively strong spirit, aud the following 
ones diluted five hundred per cent, 
and poisonously drugged to boot. 

Scenes of drunkenness, riot, and 
bloodshed last until the ti'ado is over. 
which in the jvintcr occupies severai 
weeks, during which period the In¬ 
dians present the appearaace, under 
the demoralising influence of the 
liquor, of demons rather than men. 
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AMKKICAN TnOUGUTS ON ICtTROPEAN KKVOLUTIONf=t. 


Boston, May 1840. 

A THOUSAND leagues of ocean, my 
Basil, are indeed between us, but it 
is no longer right to reckon distances 
by leagues. Time is your only measure. 
1 know of a gentleman who had a 
home in Baris, while l^aris was cap¬ 
able of homes, and ho came eveiy year 
across the Atlantic, only to fisii for 
trout. Why do you stare? Fou 
know very well that yon liave often 
waited a fortnight for a good day to 
go a-fishing. Come, then, pack up 
your slender reed, and spend such a 
fortnight in a steamer. By God’s 
favour you shall be the better for sea 
air; and in two weeks from Liveipool, 
you shall find yourself on the shores 
of a lake in the interior of the State 
of New York, where, since the fifth 
day of the creation, the trout have 
apjiarently been multiplying in a 
manner that would astonish a Mal- 
thus. Such is now that dissociable 
ocean, which was once thought too 
great a waste of waters to be passed 
by colonial mcnibcrs of parliament 
representing the provinces of America. 

Opposuit Matura said Bm*ke, “I 
cannot remove the eternal b^riers of 
the creation.” But Burke mrgot his 
Greek:— 

“ rioXXa rti Sfipa, KovbfP avdimnov 

SeivoTtpov TTcXfi* TOVTO Acai TToXtoC Trfpav 
ndvTov ;j^«juep£M vnrta irefnfipvxi- 

tnai mpSiV iir oidpaai'” 

1 know it is an old saw, but it is so 
freshened by the modem instance of 
steamers every week, that it has be¬ 
come quotable once more; and I have 
almost a mind to go on with the 
chorus, and show that Sophocles may 
be fairly rendered in favour of rail¬ 
ways and iron-steeds. But the tele¬ 
graph, Basil! I milht even quote a bit 
of English for that. As gentle Cow- 
per saith:— 

** The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the awift-wing’d arrows of light! 

The wires arc already stretched from 
Massachusetts, and almost from Hali¬ 
fax to the Gulf of Mexico. A spark 
here, and the lettered bidletin is reel¬ 
ing off in Louisiiina! The fresh news 


will, hereafter, bo hawked in the 
streets of Boston and along the 
wharves of Now Orleans in the same 
hour. It will soon be sent farther 
still; and a British fleet in the Pa¬ 
cific may be served with orders from 
the Admiralty Board, not two weeks 
old. Wc are fairly in hand-shaking 
neighbourhood. 1 remember when 
European intelligence came to us ra¬ 
ther as history than as news. It is 
not so now. While emotion is yet 
’ivarm with you*, it seta our own hearts 
throbbing. We, too, are, in the pre¬ 
sent tense, with Europe; for the rcfvo- 
lutions 0 ^ peace have been more won¬ 
derful than those of warfare. They 
have reunited what strife had sun¬ 
dered, andrendercdriingland and Ame¬ 
rica again one family. 

Talking of revolutions, — how hot 
the noon of the century is growing! 
You will allow, dear Basil, that we in 
America fire well situated to be lookers 
on. With all the security of distance, 
we have the advantages of nearness. 
Fou are on the stage—we are in the 
boxes. Yon go belund the scenes, and 
see the wire-working and machinery, 
but wo get the effect of the spectacle. 
The great revolutionary drama is be¬ 
fore us, and we can behold it calmly; 
interested, but not involved. Eor a 
devout or philosophical spectator, 
America is the true observatory. 
Here we can watch “ the great Babel, 
and not feel the crowd.” It is our 
own fault if, with such advantages, 
w'e do not anticipate the judgment of 
future ages, and an-ive instinctively 
at conclusions which those who share 
the tumult itself must ordinarily learn 
in the sobemcss'of after-tliouglits, or, 
perilaps, by a dear experience. 

Hid you ask how the doings in 
France appear in republican eyes? 
And pray what do you expect me to 
answer? You appear to think repub¬ 
licanism a specific instead of a generic 
term, aud to expect ua to hail the 
French as our kindred. As well 
might I suppose that your monarchi¬ 
cal sympathies deeply interest yon in 
. the autocracy of Dahomey and DMur. 
A boy may play with a monkey, 
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without admiring him; and although 
the monkey is a biped without feathers, 
the boy would not like to have him 
taken for a younger brother. Believe 
me, we are not yet ready to claim fra¬ 
ternity with the Provisional Gk>vem- 
ment. How we apples swim^ seems 
to be their salutation to America; but, 
for one,-I reject the odorous impeach- 
ment. No one is very cordial, as yet, 
in returning it. There is a general 
gaping and staring; but the prevail¬ 
ing diisposition towards France is to 
wait and see if she will be decent. 
You will agree with me, that this cau¬ 
tion is creditable to tlie Model Re¬ 
public. 

In the spectacle before us, beljcve 
me, then, we know hoAV to distinguish 
the harlequin from the hero, and arc 
not in danger of clapping haqds at the 
buffoonery of Paris, wlicu we have 
Just been charmed by the solemn 
buskin in which London came upon 
the stage—reluctant to play her part, 
but prepared to go through it nobly. 
A French melodrama, of men in 
smocks chanting Moui'ir pour la Pa- 
trie, or priests, in defiled surplices, 
asperging and incensing May-poles, 
must of course suit the tastes of the 
groundlings; but such inexplicable 
dumb-shows arc generally understood 
to be only the prelude to something 
tragic that is coming. For one, I look 
for solemn monologues from l*io Nono 
and Lamartine; and, by-and-by, ex¬ 
pect a scene between the Soldaa and 
the Czar. I do not look without feel¬ 
ings of awe, for I am sure it is the 
shadow of God’s own hand that is 
now passing over the nations. It is 
He that says, as of old, “ remove the 
diadem and take ofi' the croum; exalt 
him that is low, and abase him that 
is high.” I am glad that others re¬ 
cognise his footsteps in the earth, and 
therefore was pleased with that motto 
lately quoted in Maga, from St Augus¬ 
tine—“ God is patient, because He is 
eternal.” 

For seventeen years we have been 
watching the great political Humpty- 
Dumpty, in his efforts to come to an 
equilibrium, and to stand firm in his 
place; and the end is, that Humpty- 
Dumpty is fallen, according to the 
oracular rhyme of Mother Goose. 
What shall we say of him, except 
that he was barricaded in, and has 


been barricaded out? Laugh as we 
may at the nndefinableness of legiti¬ 
macy, one feels that the lack of it 
makes a great difference in our dis¬ 
position towards a discrowned king. 
Still, Louis-Phllippe is treated with 
much forbearance, and men think of 
his hoar hairs and his eventful life. 
In one of our newspapers, a generous 
word has been spoken for his govern¬ 
ment, as about the best that France 
deserved, and his best measures have 
been reviewed with praise. Still, he 
is much disliked in America. One of 
his earliest Claremonts was with us;, 
and when Lafayette made him a king, 
Americans felt as if they had a right 
to be pleased with his accession.. Sut 
his quarrel with his benefactor turned 
the feeling strongly against him, for 
Lafayette was revered among us to 
the hour of his death. I tliiuk there 
is a general satisfaction with the 'fall 
of the Orleans dynasty; but it cer¬ 
tainly has not been malicious or spite¬ 
ful. An eminent American, who has 
lived long in Paris, has written two 
lefters in the leading democratic news¬ 
paper ofNewYork, in which the fallen 
monarch is more severely handled 
than he has been elsewhere. He is 
there said to be a much overrated 
man—possessed of no great talents, 
except those which enable him to dis¬ 
simulate ■with the utmost cunning, 
and to manage with the basest per¬ 
fidy. The writer, nevertheless, has 
no confidence in the revolution as 
having destroyed the monarchy; and 
quotes with approbation a sentiment 
winch he says was advanced in con¬ 
versation with himself, so long ago as 
1830, by OdiUon Ban-ot, — “Nw/fn, 
monsieur, la France a besoi/t de se sen- 
iir guuvcrncc." lie thinks two things 
will work against the Due de Bor¬ 
deaux—that he has married an Aus¬ 
trian, and grown fat*, yet he confi¬ 
dently predicts that Heniy V. will 
one day ascend thp throne of his an¬ 
cestors. “ As for a republic that is to 
go on harmoniously, and with any 
thing like tolerable quiet, law, and 
order,” he concludes, “ I hold it to be 
just as impracticable as it would be 
to set up a Doge of Venice and a 
Council of Ten in the State of New 
York. We hear only die voices of the 
revolutionists, the rest of the nation 
being temporarily mute. The day 
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will come, however, when the last 
will speak.” 

These sentiments are not singnlar 
among ns. I am agreeably surprised 
by the great moderation of our people 
and of our press. When the tidings 
of the outbreak reached us, it produced 
excitement, of course; but there was 
no echo of the French* howl, and re¬ 
markably little enthusiasm, all things 
considered. You have seen reprinted 
in England some of the most foolish 
things that were said iu our most 
worthless prints. The press in gene¬ 
ral behaved with great resciwe and 
caution. Successive steamers brought 
continual abatements to the degree of 
confidence, or hope, that had been 
Inspired in the minds of the more 
ardent; and so general was the can¬ 
dour of the newspapers, that when 
those of the Clay party were pet¬ 
tishly accused of a sympathy with 
tyranny, the charge was easily met 
by quotations from democratic news¬ 
papers, equally liable to the imputa¬ 
tion, if a manly reprobation of revolu¬ 
tionary misrule and excess be sufficient 
to prove it. The truth is, our country 
was caught in the trap in 1792. Then, 
the pulpit and the press strove together 
in glorifying France; aud the remorse 
and burning shame that were the con¬ 
sequence^ have left a very salutary 
impression. 

^ fact, the violent democracy of 
Pans is exerting a beneficial effect 
upon om‘ people. Wo see the de¬ 
grading spectre, and learn to value 
ourselves for a love of law and order. 
There is a reluctance to reduce our¬ 
selves to the level of such a republic as 
has^ sprang up like a mushroom in a 
night, and is likely to perish in the same 
way. Our own revolution was not 
one of drunken riot, and street-singing 
blouse-men: our constitution is not 
a mere poetical theory of liberty and 
equality, nor a socialist's dream of 
brotherhood. We ^ now learn the 
secret of our strength, and of that 
comparative durability which has 
almost surprised ourselves. We are, 
after all, a transplanted slip of old 
England; nor are we so essentially 
changed, my Basil, as even you 
ima^ne. The spirit of our people is 
indeed democratic; but the spirit of 
our constitution is imbued with a 
stronger element. The facts conceru- 

vot. Lxrv.—NO. cccxcra. 


ing it will enable you to see one secret 
of our comparative success, and to 
judge whether France can possibly 
come to any thing as good. The 
founders of . this republic were not 
Frenchmen, but Englishmen; I mean 
they were of English stock, and had 
learned all their notions of liberty 
from the history of England. Each 
province of America had taken shape 
under the British constitution; and 
when the provinces became inde¬ 
pendent, the general government was 
organised in such wise as to supply 
the place of that constitution. Its 
founders did not frame a new and 
untried constitution, a priori^ accord¬ 
ing to their own schemes; they simply 
modified the great principles of British 
constitutional law to suit a new state 
of things, 'and a peculiar people. A 
monarchy was out of the question; 
but they did not yitend to make a 
democracy. They only made a re¬ 
public. The democratic spirit came in 
with Jefierson and French politics at 
the beginning of the present century. 
It has become dominant, but by no 
means triumphant; and its great ob¬ 
stacle has been the constitution. In 
the several states it has changed the 
constitutions one after the other, in¬ 
troducing universal suffrage, and 
other democratic features. But the 
national constitution has not been so 
easily reached; and it is the strength 
of the great party with which Clay 
and Webster arc identified, and which 
is a constant check on the popular 
party. It is republican, but not 
simply democratic. The executive 
magistracy is elective; but the electors 
are not the people, directly, but elec¬ 
toral colleges, appointed by the several 
states; and the office itself is endowed 
with prerogatives, some of which are 
more unlimited than the correspondiug 
rights of the British crown. Our senate 
is a mere modification of the House of 
Lords: it is a body more select than 
the lower house, and not so immedi¬ 
ately responsible to constituents; and 
its practical working shows the great 
importance of such a balance-wheel 
in any government. -There is no work¬ 
ing without it, in spite of what your 
Roebucks may say. The House of 
Commons reappeara in our House of 
Representatives, which, like its great 
original, is the safety-valve of popular 
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feeUng, tad gives sonorous v^ to a 
pressure of steam and vapoisr, 
wMck wofold otherwise blow ns to 
atom% with a much leas endurable 
aoise. The whole fabric of our law 
Is a precious patrimony derived, widi 
our blood, from England. Our new 
^tes are filling up with emigrants 
fyom the coaliii^t Europe, but 
ttmy ail adopt the law of their (fider 
sisters ^ and thus the institutions of 
Ihe imsiicnrtal Alfred may be found 
among the Swedes and Banes of 
Wisconsin. These, then, are the 
dements of our stren^h; and you 
observe they partake of the strength 
of the Biftish empire, which has been 
legitimately and naturally imparted 
to us, like the pother's lijfe-blood to 
the daughter of her womb. We have 
indeed characteristic . peculiarities. 
We have tried some new esc^periments; 
bat let not France suppose she can 
imitate them. We are a new country, 
a sparse population, and our people 
have their heads fiiU of subduing 
the soil, and setting water-wheels in 
streams, and making roads and canals. 
We have no natund taste for insur¬ 
rection and confusion, for we have 
nobody that is idle enough to want 
such work. Our new wine, then, has 
been put into new bottles; and the 
fool that attempts to decant it into 
the old vessels of Europe, will nun it 
and th^ together. 

Our newspapers have pointed out 
another secret of om* strength, which 
France cannot possibly enjoy. In 
spite of that wild prophecy of Lady 
Hester Stanhope to Lamartine—so 
much of which has come true—^Paris 
is France, and will be France while 
France holds together. The city of 
Washington is not America;-and its 
great acres of unoccupied building 
lots are the best thing about it. The 
State governments, which conld not 
have been plmincd beforehand, but 
are a natural product of old events— 
which dispose of aU local matters, and 
prevent sectional jealousies, which 
divide and balance power, and satisft/ 
small ombition ^—these are the helps, 
withbnt which our national existence 
could not have been prolonged beyond 
the lifetime of Washington himself. 
The threatened disturbance of the ad¬ 
mirable equilibrittm which has hereto¬ 
fore been maintained between North 


and South, and Eaet and IVest, by the 
introduction of Mexican and Texan 
states, and Ihe powm: which it will 
throw into the hands of a few persons 
at the seat of government, is even 
now our most alarming danger., We 
know, from what we see among our¬ 
selves, that governments must take 
form, not from human devices, but 
from God’s provideimes^ We our- 
sdves are the results of circumstances: 
no scheming patriot eonld have made 
ns what we are; and no imitative 
Frenchman can give to his countiy a 
government like ours; nor, if he coidd, 
would it survive beyond the lifet^e 
of some individual, whose popnlanty 
would supply a temporary strength 
to its essential weakness. An im¬ 
ported constitution mnst be a sickly 
one, in any country on earth. 

For us, then, tbeie is a legitimacy 
in our institutions which makes them 
durable, and dear to all classes of our 
people. But to be loyal to our own 
republic is by no means to be com¬ 
mitted to universal republicanism, far 
ItesB to be delighted with universal 
anarchy. Yon must pardon our tastes. 
We are young, and we think a jacket 
and shako becoming. We wear our 
appropriate costume as gracefully as 
wo can. We are yet the growing, 
perhaps the awkward, but- still the 
active boy. But when Europe befools 
itself, in its dotage, with republican 
attire, we lads have a right to langh. 
It will do for us to play leap-frog, or 
cut any other caper that we choose; 
but who can retrain derision when 
corpulent imbecility assumes an un- 
skiried coat, au(^snbmits its micovored 
proportions to bootings and to kicks, 
or throws a ponderous summersault 
that less demonstrates agility than 
exposes nakedness t 

I speakformyself, andfor many, very 
many of my counfrymen. Onr mere 
populace are of course possessed with 
the idea that h universal Yankee- 
doodle is the panacea for all the mise¬ 
ries of the world. It has been told them 
BO often by demagogues, that they are 
pardonable. But even they would 
probably allow that the Chinese^ for 
instance, are not yet quite ready for 
liberty-poles and imet-boxes, and by 
degrees might be Inought to confess 
as much for any counti^ less remark¬ 
able and astonfehing than our own. 
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But them is a solid mass of good sense 
among ns that is not so doceiired. It 
consists of those who wonld rejoice to 
see a rational republic in France, or 
in any other country; but who know 
that, with the exception perhaps of 
Holland, such a thing is impossible, 
and that, in France, reason is more 
likely to reappear as the divinified har¬ 
lot of Notre Dame than in any more 
respectable form. As to Great Bri¬ 
tain, even our schoolboys have learned 
that, with all the stability of empire, 
it unites the' freedom of a republic; 
and in spite of some feeling against 
John BuU, I scarcely know the man 
who wonld not bo sony to see it 
suddenly or violently revolutionised. 
On Irish affairs opinion is not so sane 
among* us. Few of us know any 
thing about them; and for the sake of 
the starving peasantry of Ireland, 
there is some sympathy with its tur¬ 
bulent Gracchi. Believe it, the gene¬ 
ral tone of sentiment on this side the 
Atlantic, among reflecting men, is far 
more conservative than you imagine. 
Indeed, all classes stand amazed ^at 
the democracy of Europe. Our wildest 
enthusiasts are outdone, even by 
some who sit in the House of Com¬ 
mons ; and the rampant socialism of 
Paris is as unlike the worst excesses 
of our elections, as the ferocity of a 
tiger is unlike the playfulness of a 
kitten. Young as w'e are, we are 
better mannered; and I must say, 
deal' Basil, that when the older nations 
of the world are allowing themselves 
such license, we have a right to regard 
ourselves as taking new rank, and 
deserving more crelnit than has here¬ 
tofore been given us, as, after all, a law - 
loving and law-maintaining people. 

You will say, as was said to the trum¬ 
peter in iEsop—“ No, no,—^you make 
all the mischief; others cut throats, 
but you have set them on.” But 
is the democratic spirit really of Ame¬ 
rican origin? Our Plymouth orators 
—^the men who annudly glorify our 
earliest colonists—usually trace it to 
the Pinitans, and through them to 
Geneva. At all events, it now infects 
the world, and those arc the happy 
and the permanent governments which 
are prepared for its violence, by con¬ 
stitutional vents and floodgates. It 
is not to be stifled, or dammed up. 
Wc believe, therefore, that our own 


government is the best for onrselves, 
and few of us have any fear for that of 
En^and. On British matters wo do 
not feel bound to judge by our own 
experiences. We are free to theorise 
on broader principles; and many of 
ns form our own opinions, not as cool 
and critical foreigners, but as having 
a deep interest in the preservation of 
the institutions of our ancestors. Why 
should we not ? The study of history 
carries us, at once, beyond the narrow 
limits of threescore yems and ten, 
which is the age of onr national exis¬ 
tence, and as soon as we pass that 
boundary we too are Batons. The 
blood of our forefathers ran in Eng¬ 
lish* veins, or flowe'd for British free¬ 
dom and sovereignty. This fact is 
enough j[o make our educated and 
reflecting men speculatively conser¬ 
vative as to British politics. We 
know the past, aad do not feel the 
party-heats of the present in England. 
Hence I am far from being alone 
among my countrymen, in .looking at 
English matters with an English heart. 
Even our commercial class have a 
reason for wishing internal peace and 
prosperity to England; and 1 believe 
there is generally something better 
than selfishness in the prevalent good¬ 
will toward her. I wish yon could 
have watched, as I did, the feelings of 
our whole people, while lately, be¬ 
tween the aiTivals of two steam ei'S, 
there was a solemn feeling of surprise 
as to what would be the results of 
the ChartiSt demonstration 1 Till the 
news came, the stoutest of ns held 
onr breath. I assure yon, Basil, the 
peril of England was observed with a 
deep anxiety. During all that time I 
met not a respectable man who wished 
to see a revolutionary result. It was 
the talk of all farcies. Onr merchants 
trembled for England; our scholars 
hoped for her; a clerical gentleman 
assured me that he daily prayed for 
her. The press very generally pre¬ 
dicted a triumph of order, but there 
were some specimens of newspaper 
literature that ventured an opposite 
augury. I wish you could have seen 
this city when the result was known. 
The news was received with a thrill. 
There was some laughing at the par¬ 
turient mountain and the still-bora 
mouse, but a graver cheerfalness was 
the reigning emotion. We deeply 
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felt that, by the mercy of God, the 
irorid had been spared from a con¬ 
flagration which the match of a mad¬ 
man conld Ugfat, bat which only 
another delage conld extinguish. For 
one, I was as a watclier by the sea¬ 
side, who, after a night of tempest, 
waits for the fog to rise, and then 
thanks God to see the good old ship 
Coming home, in season, her masts all 
standing, and her flag uutorn. 

Ihad feltfbars, my Basil. Whatwas 
not imaginable, when Europe pi-esent- 
cd the appearance of a table on which 
empires had fallen in a day, like card- 
houses blown down by the breath of 
children! T knew that neither France, 
nor Fmssia, nor Austria, nor llaly, 
were any thing like England, which is 
founded on a rock, and knit together 
by joints and bands: but i felt that 
England is no longer what she was. 
With a Whig government she is never 
herself.* The Whigs are more than half 
Frenchmen. I tell you you seem to me 
not half enough afraid of your W’^higs; 
they are worse than your Eadicals. 
You show some uneasiness under the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill, but I wish 
you could see it as it strikes a looker- 
on. If time has on you the effect 
which distance has on me, you will yet 
lookback on that measure as yon now 
look back on the greatmistake of 1829. 
It will haunt yon like a nightmare, and 
you will regard it w'ith less of auger 
than of shame and remorse ; with 
the deep conviction that, if the friends 
of the constitution had •done their 
duty, it never would have disgraced 
a Christian state. True, the Whigs 
nre responsible for Inflicting the blow; 
but what has been done to avert it? 
So far as I know, nothing commensu¬ 
rate with the greatness of the evil. 
You seem to give way to it as only 
one of many inroads upon old propric- 
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ties, which are inevitable, and cannot 
be withstood. Bnt is the unchris- 
tianising of the state to bo spoken of 
side by side with even the destrnc- 
tiou of colonies, and the disconrage- 
ment of agriculture? As it strikes 
mo, it is not a thing of a cla^, it 
stands out a portent, a harbinger, 
a phenomenon of its own kind. Not 
that it surprises me. From Lord 
John Russell nothing that argues 
fatuity and lack of political principle 
should surprise any one. To carry out 
the plans to which lio has committed 
himself, he must consistently pander to 
infidels, foster heretics, and subsidise 
Jews. To the reforms of the last 
score of years, there could be no more 
fitting sequel than this coalition 
with a people loaded vi^h the 
hereditary burthen of the saving 
blood of the Crucified. I only marvel 
that the bill goes on so slowly. The 
Baron should have been long since in 
his place, and the Easter liolidays 
should have been disregarded, out of 
respect to his feelings. It is astonieh- 
i^lg that he is not already an ecclesi¬ 
astical commissioner. The times are 
not now as during a former French 
revolution, when a British statesman 
could sayt—“ the Jews in Change 
Alley have not yet dared to hint their 
hopes of a mortgage on the revenues 
belonging to the see of Canterbury," 
You are always praisiug your church, 
Basil, but allow mo to ask, Why you 
may not live to see a Jewish rabbi 
nominated to a bishopric. As I un¬ 
derstand it, the obsequious chaptev 
wottld bo obliged to perform the elec¬ 
tion, and close ^11 by anthems to 
Almighty God, ascribing to Him the 
glory of a gift so felicitous and so 
auspicious to the church ! It would 
not be the first time, I believe, that 
Lord John has set the Te Dmm of 


* We Mly agree with our correspondent as -to the danger of Whiggery in our 
councils, but are so far reconciled to the Whigs being in office at the present crisis, by 
the knowledge that, had they been in opposition, they would, to a certain extent, have 
fraternised with French l^publicane and English Chartists. Who could doubt that 
such would hare been the conduct of the men who headed physical force processions, 
and.honnded on window-breaking vagabonds in the Beform riots of 1830 1 What 
amount of profligate partisanship might not be expected fi-om the men who,* when 
thirsting for office, solemnly denounced as unconstitutional and unjust the course 
pursued by a conservative government towards O'Connell, which identical course they 
new^faen in power, adopt towards«Mitchell, a much less dangerous criminal ? 
i^.BarJke's Rejkctiont on the French Retvlution. 
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cathedrals going, like the whistles of a 
juggler’s barrel-organ. Forgave me, 
Basil; 1 am not mocking the agonies 
of jour church, but 1 am scorning a 
British minister that can use for her 
destrnction the powers confided to him 
for her nourisWent and defence. I 
have learned my notions of join* poli¬ 
tics from Edmund Burke, and 1 re¬ 
member what he said in his Rejiectwm 
on the French Revolution of 1792— 
for, by the way, revolutions in Franco 
must be always referred to by dates, 
and will soon be known, like police¬ 
men, by letters and numbers. “ The 
men of England,” said that great and 
honest man, “the men I mean of 
light and leading in England, would be 
ashamed, as of a silly deceitful trick, to 
profess any religion in name which, by 
tljeir proceedings, they appear to con¬ 
temn,” Does not Lord John profess to 
be a Ghtistian ? I must caution you, 
too, against supposing that I dislike 
the Israelites. Far from it. In my 
own country I am glad that they 
labour under no disabilities, and I can 
testify to their good order, decency, 
and propriety of behaviour as citizens. 
But we have “ no past at our back,” 
and nothing in oiir system which de¬ 
mands a prior consideration. No, 
Basil—I honour a Je w, howeA’ermuch 
I may pity him. Crying old clothes, 
or lolling in a banker’s chariot, the 
•lew is to me a man of sacred associa¬ 
tions. And then—a Jewish gentle¬ 
man—^lie makes me think at once of 
the sons of Maccabmus and all the 
Asmoneans ; those Hebrews of the 
Hebrews, those Tories of Israeli What 
natural sympathy has a •lewisb gentle¬ 
man with a Whig? Were I merely 
covetous of votes I would say—let the 
Jews ini 1 could trust tAefr conscience; 
I could appeal to their own feelings; 
I would put it to them whether their 
liberalism would consent to cat pork 
wdth the Gentiles, or to call in the 
uncircnmciscd to make laws for the 
synagogue. Wc pity the blindness of 
the Jews that offei^d their thirty 
pieces of silver—^but we do not despise 
them. Our contempt settles on the 
head of the Christian who consented 
to take tliem at the bargain. 

Yon speak of this Jew bill as the 
first step 1 Why, yes, the first step in 
tragedy; there was a former one m 
farce. There is Sir Moses Montefiore! 


Who made him a knight? “ A Jew¬ 
ish knight,” said I, at the time— 
“ hear* it, ye dry bones,—ye cross- 
legged effigies—ye Paladins—ye Tem¬ 
plars 1 Hear it, Dn-Bois-Gilbert,— 
hear it, Bicbard Coeur-de-Lion 1 Yes, 
and thon, too, old Roger de Coverley I 
Hear it, thon true old English knight; 
for they that bought thine old dotbes 
now come for thine old spurs 1V So 
said I—^wondering that no one seemed 
to wonder. The nineteenth century 
had not time to stare. There was not 
even a London Punch to laugh at such 
a Juefy, and so Moses was belted and 
spurred, no man gainsaying; and 
luiighthood, that was Sidney’s once, 
is just the thing for Sir Peter Laurie 
now? 

And if a Jewish knight, why not a 
Jewish senator! True, there is some¬ 
thing grabd in the idea of a *^iation 
that never, since the Wittenagemote, 
has seen a lawgiver, unbaptised ; and 
then there is still a red cross In the 
flag of England ; and there has been 
a pleasing notion that the Christian 
faith was part and parcel with the 
British constitution; and even we in 
America, averse to chnrch and state, 
have long allowed ourselves to admire 
one exception to the rule, and to con¬ 
fess the majestic figure made among 
the nations by a Christian empire, 
shining forth in splendid contrast tc 
surrounding kingdoms, some of them 
infidel and some of them superstitions, 
but she alone tlfc witness to reason¬ 
able faith, and faithful reason. But 
who regards it in this light? Who 
among yon stands up to warn his 
country of the glory that is departing? 
Who has said any thing in parliament 
at all adequate to the turning-point of 
a nation’s religion ? I have looked for 
some one to speak as Burke would have 
spoken, of “ uncovering your naked¬ 
ness, by throwing off that Christian 
religion which has hitherto been your 
boast and comfort.” I have longed 
to see his promise made good,—“ we 
shall never be such fools as to ctdl in an 
enemy to the substance of any system, 
to remove its corruptions, to supply 
its defects, or to perfect its constnic- 
tion.” I read The Times^ but as yet I 
have looked in vain. A few honest 
remonstrances have indeed been ven¬ 
tured amid cries of o/i, oh / and voci¬ 
ferations of buck-toothed langhter 
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from the benches that support the 
honourable members from Ootton- 
burj^h and CaUcopolis. But who has 
sto^ up as for anal's aud fires ? I 
hope, ere this reaches jou, the ques¬ 
tion will bo creditably answered. I 
hope the Christianity of England will 
not die without a struggle. I suspect 
it will be of no use, but I look yet for 
some John of Gaunt in the House of 
Lords. Imagine him, my Basil:— 

“ This Sceptred isle, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England, 

Renowned for her deeds as fai* from home 

(For Christian serviiv and Intc chimfr^) 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jowiy 

Of the world’s ransom, blessod Mary's^Son; 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear 
land, 

Dmr^or Iter repidaiion tJ/roui/^ the leoihl, 

Is now — yawn'd out to Jen's !" 

Thte is what ought to be said; and 
1 look for it, if not from lords spiritual, 
then oven from lords temporal. But 
surely it would well become the pri¬ 
mate’s mouth I Of course, it would 
do little good; but then the religion 
of England would fall at least dra¬ 
matically. Jt would make a picture 
quite as good as the death of Chatham. 
1)0 yon remember the lawn-sleeves in 
that picture? The bishops are iu at 
the death,”—^but nothing more. 

But another steamer has come in 
with news; and Prance is all the 
talk. The elections “are over; the 
Modern have triumphed; the National 
Assembly has convened, and the Fro- 
visional Government is at an end. 
Vioe Lamarime.! Of course the stock 
of the republic takes a rise, but 
holders are not firm. The bloodshed 
at Bonen, the cmeutes at Elbmuf and 
Limoges, and the threats of the Com- 
nmastes^ do not precisely inspire cmifi- 
dence. StHl, we are so ftrsurpmed, and 
those who have predicted favourably 
for France grow a little more sanguine 
in their hopes. 1 am glad to say that 
Louis Blanc has no sympathisers 
here. All are ccmvmced that Lamar¬ 
tine will i|M>ke the best of it, and that, 
if h« fitihi, the republic will be anifo- 
oated and expire in a stench. For 
one, it seems to me that Lamartine is 
not bad enough to encounter suocess- 
fhlly the frantic malice of his opponents, 
anw thf^ their eventual success is cer¬ 


tain. Already, things have very likely 
taken a decisive turn, and by the time 
this letter reaches you, the doings of 
the Assembly will have enabled yon 
to conjecture whether the nation is 
going by the long way, or the short 
cut, to Henry Fifth. As all will be 
stale before you can read what 1 now 
write, I will not presume to predict 
the immediate results; but I am sure 
that the assembling of such a set as 
have been returned to the legislature, 
would be enough to blow up the 
strongest government on earth. Jew, 
Dominican, pastor and bishop, poet 
and butcher, all in their tricoloured 
sashes—was there ever such a full¬ 
blown tulip-bed of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity 1 

The announcement of several cler¬ 
gymen as members of the Assembly 
reminds me that there has been some 
sickly sentiment among us, about the 
piefy that has been displayed in this 
revolution. In Boston wo are fa¬ 
voured with some strange types of 
religious enthusiasm; in fact, the 
type of Christianity that prevails 
among us is i)eculiarly our o wn; and like 
our upprovements in machinery, de¬ 
serves the proverbial name of a “ Bos¬ 
ton notion.” Emerson, who is now 
illuminating England, may give you 
some idea of what I mean; and a 
queer story that i.s told of one of his 
disciples, may furnish you with an ex¬ 
planation of the fact, that some men 
see religion in the sacking of the Tnil- 
eries. The youth was at the Opera 
to see a celebrated danseuse, and ex¬ 
cited general attention by his some¬ 
what extraordinaiy applause. His 
enthusiasm so transported him, that 
the emotions of his heart became un¬ 
consciously audible. As the dancer be¬ 
gan to whirl, he cried, “A/», that is 
poetry!" As she stretched her toe to the 
horizontal, he exclaimed, '''■That's divi¬ 
nity!" but when she proceeded to an 
evolution that forced the ladies to pay 
attention to their ttua, be burst into the 
climax—“ Thai's religion!" If this be 
caricature, the Emerson ians richly de¬ 
serve it. They are laughed at even in 
Boston. But they are not alone in think¬ 
ing well of the piety of Paris, and ar¬ 
guing fromittbat therewUl be no reign 
of .terror ; as if there was not vastly 
more show of religion in the first re- 
volntion ! If there is an archbisbop 
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of Paris now, there was fonncrly a 
Talleyrand for hiph-priest and master 
of ceremonies. Oh, but they rejoin 
with a story I When the blouses wore 
gutting the palace of its pictures and 
inarbies, they found, aipong other 
works of art, an image of the Crucified. 
As a blousonian was about to dash it 
to atoms, there was a cry, “ Save it— 
save the great teacher ot' fraternity!” 

^ The crucifix was accordingly saved, 
and borne about the streets amid 
songs and <?urses, and, very appropri¬ 
ately, “ with lanterns and torches.” 
“ AA, thafs religion!" says your Emer. 
sonian. So, when recreant priests 
baptise a iiberty-polo, or join a pro¬ 
cession of blouses, with crosses and 
censera, that's divinity^ at least. Was 
ever hypocrisy so revolting! The 
nanseons mockery has its only parallel 
in the writings of George Sand, who 
makes a favourite hei'o and heroine 
betake theuiselvcs to an adulterous 
becL, after duly reciting their prayers, 
in which the absent husband is very 
affectionately remembered. If a re¬ 
volution thus begun is not destined to 
go speedily through all the ripeniiift 
and rotting of a godless anarchy, it is 
to bo accoiinterl for only on the prin¬ 
ciple that “ He who is Etoiiial can 
wait.” The old scene at Notre Dame 
may not bo actually revived, and the 
Bible may not be literally dragged 
through Paris again tied to an ass’s 
tail; but the unclisguised atrocities of 
the firat revolution may, after all, be 
exceeded by the smooth-faced blas¬ 
phemies of that which has already de¬ 
graded the world’s liedecmcr into the 
patron saint of insurrection, and the 
father of infidel fraternity. 

Poor Lamartine ! Is this the man, 
my Basil, whom you once likened to 
Chateaubriand ? Quantum nmtatus! 

I knew him, till lately, only as a poet 
and a traveller. He certainly went 
to Palestine with the spirit of a 


palmer. He bathed in Siloa with en¬ 
thusiasm, and almost expired of feel¬ 
ing under the venerable olive-trees of 
GetJisemano. 

How Freuchy — how intensely 
French! mass in the morning, and 
weeping and sighing,—a revel before 
nightfall, and desperate gaming. And 
this man to be the Cromwell of tho 
commonwealth ? He could hardly 
have been the hliltou, though it would 
have been more becoming. And what 
will be his career ? It is a pity Lady 
Hester Stanhope was not permitted to 
comsult his stars in full when he met 
her on Mount Lebanon, when she 
praised his handsome foot and arched 
instep, and told him he should be veiy 
important in the history of the world. 
Ah, how certainly lie will yet lament, 
if he does not lament already, the ful¬ 
filment of the oracle I Such weird 
sisters as Lady Hester generally tell 
only half, leaving tlie rest to imagina¬ 
tion and to time. Bnt whether this 
Phaeton, who has grasped tho reins, 
is to set the world on fire ; whether 
he, in turn, is only to try the game of 
Humpty-Dumpty and to fall; or whe¬ 
ther, even as I write this, he be not 
already under the foot of Louis Blanc 
and his Communistes ,—what probabili¬ 
ties or Improbabilities shall aid my con¬ 
jecture ? This thing only will I ven¬ 
ture as my surmise, though not my 
hope, that kings shall reign again in 
France, as if Lamartine never lived: 
that tricolonred cockades shall be 
made no more, and lilies be cultivated 
again: that there will soon be longings 
for a sight of the drapeaat hlanc, and 
a prince of the sons of St Louis : and 
that, fat as lie is, and Bourbon as he 
is, and half Ansti'ian as be has made 
himself, Henry Duke of Bordeaux 
will soon be known as Henui 
D£sir^. 

Yours ever, my dear Basil, 

. Ebkxst. 
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THE CAXTOHS.—^PABT IV. 
CHAFTBR IX. 


• I WAS always an early riser. Happy 
the man who is I Every morning, 
day comes to him with a vir^n’s 
love, ftill of bloom, and purity, and 
finshness. The youth of nature is 
contagious, like the gladness of a 
happy child. I doubt if any man 
can be called ^old’ so long as he 
is an early riser, and an early 
walker. And oh, youth!—^take my 
word of it,—^youth in dressing-gown 
and slippers, dawdling over breakfast 
at noon, is a very decrepid ghastly 
image of that youth which sees the sun 
blush over the mountains, and the dews 
sparkle upon blossoming hedgerows. 

Passing by my father’s'study, I 
was surprised to see the windows un¬ 
closed—surprisedjnorc, on looking in, 
to see him bending over his books— 
for I had never before known him 
study till after the morning meal. 
Students are not usually early risei’s, 
for students, alas! whatever their age, 
are rarely young. Yes ; the gi*cat 
W'ork must be getting on in serious 
earnest. It was no longer dalliance 
with learning: this was work. 

1 passed through the gates into the 
road. A few of the cottages Averc 
giving signs of returning life; but it 
was not yet the horn* for laboiu', and 
no “ Good morning, sir,” greeted me 
on the road. Suddenly at a turn, 
which an overhanging bcech-ti’ee had 
before concealed, I came full iipon my 
tJncle Kc^nd. 

“ What! you, sir? So early? Hark, 
the clock is striking five! ” 

“ Not later! I have walked w'cll 
for a lame man. It mnst be more 
than four miles to-and back.” 

“You have been to-; not on 

business ? ^To soul would be up.” 

“ Yes, at inns there is always some 
one up. Ostlers never sleep! I have 
been tO‘Order my humble chaise and 
pair. I leave you to day, nephew.” 

“ Ah, uncle, we have offended j'^ou. 
It was my foUy—that cursed print—” 

“ Pooh 1” said my uncle, quickly. 

Offended me, boyl I defy you!” 
and^:M pressed my hand roughly. 

Yet this sudden determination! 
It was but yesterday, at the Homan 


Camp, that yon planned an excursion 

with inj’’ father to C-Castle.” 

“ Eever depend upon a whimsical 
man. I must be in London to-night." 
“ And return to morrow ? ” 

“ I know not when,” said fcy uncle, 
gloomily; and he was silent for some 
moments. At length, leaning less 
lightly on my arm, he continued— 
“Youngman, you have pleased me. I 
love that open saucy brow of yours, on 
Avhich nature has written ‘ IVust me. *' 
I love those clear eyes that look man 
manfully in the face. I must know 
more of you—^miich of 3 ’^ou. You must 
come and see me some day or other in 
your ancestor’s ruined keep.” 

“ Come! that I will. And you shall 
show me the old tower—” 

“ And the traces of the out¬ 
works;” cried my unde, flourishing 
his stick. 

“ And the pedigree—” 

Ay, and your great-great-grand¬ 
father’s armour, which he Avore at 
Marston Moor—” 

“Yes, and the brass plate in the 
church, uncle.” 

“ The deuce is in the boy! Come 
here—come here; I’ve three minds to 
break your head, sir!” 

“It is a pity somebody had not 
broken the rascally printer’s, before he 
had the impudence to disgrace us by 
having a family, uncle,” 

Captain Itoland tried hard to frown, 
but he could not. “ PshaAv! ” said he,, 
stopping, and taking snuff. “The 
Avorld of the dead is Avide; Avhy should 
the ghosts jostle us ?” 

“We can ncAicr escape the ghosts, 
unele. They haunt ns always.. We 
cannot think or act^ but the soul of 
some man, who has lived before, 
points the way. The dead never die, 
especially since— 

“ Since what, boy ?you speak well.” 
“Since our great ancestor intro¬ 
duced printing,” said I, majestically. 

My uncle whistled “ Medbrook 
s'en va-t-en guerre.** 

1 had not the heart to plague him 
further, 

^ “Peace!” said I, creeping cau- 
tionsly within the cMe of the stick. 
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“Not I forewarn you—’’ “ Peace,” said my uncle, smiling. 

“ Peace! and describe to me my “ But you must come and judge for 
little cousin, your pretty daughter— yourself.” 
for pretty I am sure she is.” 


cnAPTun X. 


Uncle Roland was gone. Before he 
went, he was closeted for an hour with 
my father, who then accompanied 
him to the gate; and we all crow'ded 
round him as he stepped into his 
chaise. When the Captain was gone, 
1 tried to sound my father as to 
the cause of so sudden a departure. 
But my father was impenetrable in 
ail that related to his brother’s 
secrets. Whether or not the Captain 
had over confided to him the cause 
of his displeasure with his son,—a 
mj'stery which much haunted me,— 
mj'’ father was mute on that score, 
both to my mother and myself. For 
two or three days, however, Mr 
Caxton was evidently unsettled. Ho 
did not even take to his gi’eat work; 
but walked much alone, or accom¬ 
panied only by the duck, and without 
even a book in his hand. But by 
degrees the scholarly habits rctuined 
to him ; my mother mended his pens, 
and the work went on. 

For my part, left much to myself, 
especially in the momiugs, I began 
to muse restlessly over the future. 
Ungrateful that I was, the happiness 
of home ceased to content me. 1 
heard afar the roar of the great world, 
and roved impatient by the shore. 

At length, one evening, my father, 
with some modest hums and ha’s, and 
an unaffected blush on his fair fore¬ 
head, gratified a praj-^er frequently 
urged on him, and read me some por¬ 
tions of “ the great W#rk.” I cannot 
express the feelings this lecture 
created—they were something akin 
to awe. For the design of this book 
w'as so immense—and towards its 
execution, a learning so vast and 
various had administered—that it 
seemed to me as if a spirit had 
opened to me a new world, which had 
always been before my feet, but which 
my own human blindness had hither¬ 
to concealed firom me. The un¬ 
speakable patience with which all 
these materials had been collected 
year after year—thd ease with which 


now, by the calm power of genius, 
they seemed .of themselves to fall into 
hamony and system—the uncon¬ 
scious humility with w'hieh the scholar 
exposed the stores of a laborious 
life;—all combined to rebuke my 
own restlessness and ambition, while 
they filled me with a piide in my 
father, which saved my wounded 
egotism from a pang. Here, indeed, 
was (Jne of those bodks which embrace 
an existence; like the Dictionary of 
Baylc, or the History of Gibbon, or 
the Fasti' Ilellenici of Clinton,—it 
Avas a book to which thousands of 
books had contributed, only to make 
the originality of the single mind more 
bold and clear. Into the fui'nace all 
A’esscls ot gold, of all ages, had been 
cast, but from the mould came the 
new coin, Avith its single stamp. And 
ljapj)ily, the subject of the work did 
not forbid to tkc writer the indulgence 
of his naive, ])cculiar irony of humour 
—so quiet, yet so profound. My 
father’s book was the “History, of 
Human Error.” It was, therefore, 
the moral history of mankind, told 
with truth and earnestness, yet with 
an arch unmalignant smile. Some¬ 
times, indeed, the smile drew tears. 
But in all true humour lies its germ, 
pathos. Oh 1 by the goddess Moria or 
Folly, but he was at home InMs theme! 
He viewed man first in the savage 
state, preferring in this the positive 
accounts of voyagers and travellers, 
to the vague myths of antiquity, and 
the dreams of speculators on our 
pristine state. From Australia and 
Abj’-ssinia, he drew pictures of mor¬ 
tality unadorned, as lively as if ho 
had lived amongst Bnshmen and 
savages all his life. Then he crossed 
over the Atlantic, and brought before 
you the American Indian, with bin 
noble nature, struggling into the 
daAvn of civilisation, when friend 
Penn cheated him out of his birth¬ 
right, and the Anglo-Saxon drove 
him back into darkness. He showed 
both analogy and contrast between 
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this specimen of oiir kind, and others 
c(i«ally apart from the exti’emos of 
the savage state and the cultured. 
Tlio Arab in his tont, the Teuton 
in his forests, the Greenlander in his 
boat, the Fin in his rein-deer car. 
Up sprang the rude gods of the north, 
and the resuscitated Druidisin, pass¬ 
ing fmm its earliest templelesa belief 
into the later oorriiptioiis.of croinmell 
and idol. Up siwang, by their side, 
the Saturn of the Phcenicians, the 
mystic Budh of India, the elemen¬ 
tary deities of the Pelasgian, the 
Ifaith and Serapis of Egn^t, , the 
Ormuzd of Persia, the Bel of Babylon, 
the winged genii of the graceful 
Etruria. How natme and life shaped 
the religion; how the religion shii])ed 
the manners; how, and by what in¬ 
fluences, some tribes were formed for 
progress; how others werct destined 
to remain stationary, or be swal¬ 
lowed up in wai' grid slavery by their 
brethren, was told with a precision 
clear and strong as the voice of Fate. 
Not only an antiquarian and philolo¬ 
gist, but an anatomist and philosopher 
—my father brought to bear on all 
thMe grave points, the various specu¬ 
lations involved in the distinctions of 
race. He showed how race in por- 
fei^on is produced, up to a certain 
Xioint, by admixture ; how all mixed 
races have been the most intelligent— 
liow, in proportion as local circum¬ 
stance and religious faith permitted the 
the early fusion of difteriug tribes, races 
improved and quickened into the re¬ 
finements of civilisation. He tracked 
the progi-ess and dispersion of the 
Helleucs, from their mythical cradle in 
Thessaly; aaid showed how those wjio 
settled near the sea-shores, and were 
compelled into commerce and inter¬ 
course with strangers, gave to Greece 
hermarvellous accomplishments in arts 
and letters—the flowers of the ancient 
world. How others, like the Spartari.s, 
dwelling evermore in a camp, bn gnard 
against their neighbours, and rigidly 
presOTving their Uorian purity of ex¬ 
traction,contributed neither artists, nor 
]>oets, nor philosophers to the golden 
treasure-house of mind. He took the 
old race of the Celts, Cimry, or Cimme¬ 
rians. He compared the Celt who, 
ae in Wales, the Scotch IBghlands, 
in Bre|i|gne, aad in uncomprohended 
.IzelmMdi, retains his old characteris¬ 


tics and purity of breed, with tiie Celt 
whose blood, mixed by a thousand 
channels, dictates from Paris the man* 
uei-s and revolutions of the world. He 
comiiarcd the Norman in his ancient 
Scandinavian home, with that wonder 
of intelligence and chivalry which ho 
liecarae, fused iinpcrcbptibly with the 
Frank, the Goth, and the Anglo- 
Saxon. He compared the Saxon, sta¬ 
tionary in the land of Iforsa, with the 
colonist and civiliser of the globe, as he 
becomes, when he knows not through 
what channels — French, Flemish, 
Danish, Welch, Scotch, and Iri,^ih—he 
draws his sanguine blood. And out 
from all these speculations, to which I 
do such huiTicd and scanty justice, 
he drew the blessed truth, that carries 
hope to the land of the Caffre, the hut 
of the Bushman—that there is nothing 
ill the flattened skull and the ebon 
aspect that rejects God’s law, im¬ 
provement ; that by the same principle 
which raises the dog, the lowest of 
the animals in its savage state, to the 
highest after man,—viz. admixture 
of race—^you can elevate into nations 
of majesty and power the outcasts of 
humanity, now your compassion or 
your scorn. But when my father got 
into the marrow of his theme—when, 
quitting these preliminary discussions, 
he fell pounce amongst the wonld-be 
wisdom of the wise; when he dealt 
Avith civilisation itself, its schools, and 
porticos, and academies; when he bared 
the absurdities couched beneath the col¬ 
leges of the Egyptians, and the Sym¬ 
posia of the Greeks;—Avhen he showed 
that, even in their own favourite pur¬ 
suit of metaphysics, the Greeks were 
children; and in their own more prac¬ 
tical region of politics, the Homans 
were Ansionaries and bunglers;—Avhen, 
following the stoeam of error through 
the middle ages, he quoted the pue¬ 
rilities of Agrippa,* the crudities of 
Cardan; and passed, with his calm 
smile, into the salom of the chattering 
wits of Paris in the'bighteenth century, 
oh, then his irony was that of Lucian, 
sweetened by the gentle spirit of Eras¬ 
mus. For not even here was my 
father’s satire of the cheerless and Me- 
pliistophelian school From this record 
of esrror he drew forth the grand eras 
of truth. He showed how earnest men 
never think in vain, though their 
thou^ts may be errors. He proved 
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how, in vast cycles, age after age, the 
liuuian mind marches on — like the 
ocean, receding lierc, but there ad¬ 
vancing. How from the speculations 
of the Greek sprang all true philoso- 
I)hy; bow from the institutions of the 
Homan rose all durable systems of gov¬ 
ernment ; how from the robust follies of 
tlie North came the glorji of chivalry, 
and the modem delicacies of honour, 
and the sweet harmonising influences 
of woman. He tracked the ancestry 
of our Sidneys and Bayards from the 
Ifengists, Genscrics, andAttilas. Full 
of all curious and quaint anecdote—of 
original illustration—of those niceties 
of learning which spring from a taste 
cultivated to the last exquisite polish 
—the book amused, and allm-cd, and 
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charmed; and emdhion lost its pe¬ 
dantry now in the simplicity of Mon¬ 
taigne, now in the penetration of La 
Bruyere. He lived in each time of 
which he wrote, and the time lived 
again in him. Ah, what a writer of 
romances he would have been, if—if 
what ? If he had had as sad an ex¬ 
perience of men’s passions, as he had 
the happy intuition into 1 heir humours. 
But he who would see the mirror of 
the shore, must look where it is cast 
on the river, not the ocean. I'he nar¬ 
row stream reflects the gnarled tree, 
and the pausing herd, and the village 
spire, and the romance of the land¬ 
scape. But the sea reflects only the 
vast outline of the headland, and the 
lights of the eternal heaven. 


2%* CaxtoHS — IV. 


CHAPTEH XI. 


It is Lombard Street to a China 
orange,” quoth Uncle Jack. 

“ Are the odds in favour of fame 
against failure so great? You do not 
speak, 1 fear, from experience, bro-'* 
tlier Jack,” answered my father, as he 
stooped down to tickle the duck under 
the left ear. 

“ But Jack Tibbets is not Augus¬ 
tine Caxton. Jack Tibbets is not a 
scholar, a genius, a wond—” 

“ Stop,”'cried my father. 

“ After all,” said Mr Squills, 
“ though I am no flatterer, Mr Tibbets 
is not so far out. That part of your 
book which compares the crania or 
skulls of the different races is superb. 
Lawrence or l)r Fritchard could not 
have done the thing more neatly. 
Such a book must not be lost to the 
world; and I agi*ee with Mr Tibbets 
that yon should pid)lish as soon as 
possible." 

“ It is one thing to write and an¬ 
other to publish,” said my father irre¬ 
solutely. “ When one considers all 
the great men who liave published ; 
when one thinksone is gmng to intrude 
one’s-self audaciously into the com¬ 
pany of Aristotle and Bacon, of 
Locke, of Herder—of all the grave 
philosophers who bend over nature 
with Iwows weighty with thought— 
one may well pause, and—” 

” Pooh I" interrupted Uncle Jack j 
science is not a dab, it is an ocean. 


It is open to the cockboat as tlie fri¬ 
gate. One man carries across it a 
freightage of ingots, another may fish 
there for herrings. Who can exhaust 
the sea? who say to intellect, the deeps 
of philosophy are preoccupied ? ” 

“ Admii'abJo ! ” cried Squills. 

“ So it is really your advice, my 
friends,” said my father, who seemed 
struck by Uncle Jack’s eloquent illus¬ 
tration, “ that 1 should desert my 
household gods; remove to London, 
since iny own library ceases to supply 
my wants; take lodgings near the 
British Museum, and finish off one 
volume, at least, incontinently.” 

“ It is a duty you owe to your 
country,” said Uncle Jack, solemnly. 

to yourself,” urged Squills. 
“ One must attend to the natural eva- 
cnations of tlie brain. Ah 1 you may 
smile, sir; but 1 have observed that if 
a man has much in his liead, he must 
give it vent or it oppresses him; the 
whole system goes wrong. From 
bdng ahetracted, he grows stupefied. 
The weight of the pressure afibets tbe 
nerves. 1 wonld not even guarantee 
you from a stroke of paralysis** 

“ Oh, Austin 1" cried my igtother 
tenderly, and throwing heronns imiiid 
my father’s neck. 

“ Come, sir, yon. are ccntqBeredi” 
S8Ud I. 

“• And what is to become yon, 
Sisty ? ” a^ed nay father. “ Do you 
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go with Tis, and unsettle your mind 
for the university ?” 

My uncle has invited me to his 
castle; and in the meanwhile I will 
stay here, fag hard, and take care of 
the dock.” 

“ All alone ?” said my mother. 

“ No. All alone ! Why Uncle 
Jack will come here as often as ever, 
I hope.” 

Uncle Jack shook his head. 

“ No, my boy—must go to town 
with your father. You don’t under¬ 
stand these things. 1 shall see the 
booksellers for him, I know how these 
gentlemen are to be dealt with. I 
shall prepare the literary circles for 
the appearanceof the book. In short, 
it is a sacrifice of interest I know. My 
Journal will suffer. But friendship 
and my country’s good before all 
things 1 ” , • 

“ Dear Jack 1” said my mother af¬ 
fectionately. 


I cannot suffer if,” cried my 
father. “ You arc ma^ng a good 
income. You are doing well where 
you arc; and as to seeing the 
booksellers—why, when the work is 
ready, yon can come to town for a 
week, and settle that affair.” 

“ Poor dear Austin,” said Uncle 
Jack, with a/n ah' of superiority and 
compassion. “ A week! Sir, the 
advent of a book that is to succeed 
requires the preparation of months. 
Pshaw! I am no genius, but I am a 
pi'actical man. I know what’s what. 
Leave me alone.” 

But my father continued obstinate, 
and Uncle Jack at last ceased to urge 
the matter. The journey to fame and 
London was now settled; but my 
father would not lieai' of my staying 
behind. 

No; Plsistratus must needs go 
also to town and see the world; the 
duck M'ould take care of itself. 


Cn.\FT£B XII. 


We had taken the precaution to 
send, the day before, to secure our 
due complement of places—four in all 
(including One fSr Mrs Primmins)— 
in, or upon, the fflst family coach called 
the Sun, which had latelj*^ been set up 
for the special convenience of the 
neighbourhood. 

This luminary, rising in a town 
about seven miles distant from us, 
described at first a very erratic orbit 
amidst the contiguous villages before 
it finally struck into the high-road of 
enlightenment, and thence performed 
its journey, in the full eyes of maai at 
the majestic pace of six miles a* a 
half an hour. My father, with his 
pockets fidl of books, and a quarto 
of “ Gebeliu on the Primitive World ” 
for light reading undA- Ids arm; my 
mother, with a little basket, contain¬ 
ing sandwiches and biscuits of her 
own baking ; Mrs Primmins, with a 
new umbrella, purchased for the occa¬ 
sion^ and a bird-cage containing a 
oahary, endeared to her not more by 
song than age, and a severe pip through 
whkkshe had successfully nursed it—• 
amlT myself, waited at the gates to 
welcome the celestial visitor. The 
gardmier, with a wbeelriiarrow fhll of 
boaiee and ptatmanteaus, stood a little 


In the van; and the footman, who was 
to follow when lodgings bad been 
found, had gone to a rising eminence 
to watch the dawning of the expected 
planet, and apprise ns of its approach 
by the concerted signal of a handker¬ 
chief fixed to a stick. 

The quaint old house looked at us 
mournfully from all its deserted win¬ 
dows. The litter before its threshold, 
and in its open hall; wisps of straw 
or hay that had been used for pack¬ 
ing ; baskets and boxes that had been 
examined and rejected; others, corded 
and piled, reserved to follow with the 
footman: and the ;two heated and 
hurried serving-women left behind 
standing half-way between house and 
gai'den-gatc, whispering to each other, 
and looking as ifrtheyhad not slept 
for weeks—gave to a scene, usually so 
trim and orderly, an aspect of pathetic 
abandonment desolation. The 
genius of the place seemed to reproacli 
us. 1 felt the omens were against us, 
and turned my earnest gaze li'om the 
haunts behind with a sigh, as the 
coach now drew up in all its grandeur. 
An important personage, who, despite 
the heat of the day, was enveloped 
in a vast superfluity of belcher, in the 
midst of which galloped a gilt fox, and 
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who rejoiced in the name of “ guard,” 
descended to inform us politely that 
only three places, two inside and one 
out, were at our disposal, the rest 
having been pre-engaged a fortnight 
before our orders were received. 

Now, as I knew that Mrs Primmins 
was indispensable to th^ comforts of 
my honoured parents, (the more so, 
as she had once lived in London, and 
knew all its ways,) I suggested that 
she should take the outside scat, and 
that I should perform the journey on 
foot—a primitive mode of transport 
which has its charms to a young man 
with stout limbs and gay spirits. The 
guard’s outstretched arm left my mo¬ 
ther little time to oppose this propo¬ 
sition, to which my father assented 
with a silent sf;[ueoze of the hand. 
And, having promised to join them at 
a family hotel near .the Strand, to 
which Mr Squills had recommended 
them as peculiarly genteel and quiet, 
and waved my last farewell to raypoor 
mother, who continued to stretch her 
meek face out of the window till the 
coach was whirled off in a cloud likd 
one of the Homeric heroes, I turned 
within, to put up a few necessaiy ar¬ 
ticles in a small knapsack, which I 
remembered to have seen in the lum¬ 
ber-room, and which had appertained 
to my maternal grandfather; and with 
that on my shoulder, and a strong 
staff in my hand, I set off towards the 
great city at as brisk a pace as if I 
were only bound to the next village. 
Accordingly, about noon, I was both 
tired and hungry; and seeing by the 
wayside one of those pretty inns yet 
peculiar to England, but which, thanks 
to the railways, will soon be amongst 
the things before the Flood, I sate 
down at a table under some clipped 
limes, unbnOkled my knapsack, and 
ordered my simple fare, with the 
dignity of one who, for the first 
time in his life, bespeaks liis own 
dinner, and pays for it out of his own 
pocket. 

While engaged on a rasher of bacon 
and a tankard of what the landlord 
called “ No mistako,” two pedestrians, 
passing the same road which I had 
traversed, paused, cast a simultaneous 
look at my occupation, and, indneed 
no doubt by its allurements, seated 
themselves under the same lime-trees, 
though at the farther end of the table. 


I surveyed the ncw-comera with the 
curiosity natural to my years. 

The elder of the two might have 
attained the ago of thirty, though 
sundry deep lines, and hues formerly 
florid and now faded, speaking of 
fatigue, carc, or dissipation, might 
have made him look somewhat older 
than he was. There was nothing 
very prepossessing in his appearance. 
He was di'esscd with a pretension ill 
suited to the costume appropriate to a 
foot-traveller. His coat was pinched 
and padded; two enormous pins, con¬ 
nected by a chain, decorated a very 
stiff stock of blue satin, dotted with 
yellow stars; his hands were cased 
in veiy dingy gloves which had once 
been straw-coloured, and the said 
hands played with a whalebone cane 
surmounted by a formidable knob, 
which gave it the appearance of a “ life- 
preserver.” As ho toqjt off a white nap¬ 
less hat, which be wiped with great 
care and affection with the sleeve of 
his ri^ht arm, a profusion of stiff 
curls instantly betrayed the art of 
man. Like my landlord’s ale, in 
that wig there was “no mistake:” 
it was brought—(in the fashion of the 
wigs we sec in the popular effigies of 
George IV. in his^ y<mth)—low over 
his forehead and raised at the top. 
The wig had been oiled, and the oil 
bad imbibed no small quantity of dust; 
oil and dust' had alike left their im¬ 
pression on the forehead and cheeks 
of the wig’s proprietor. For the rest, 
the expression of his face was some¬ 
what impudent and reckless, but not 
without a certain drollery in the cor¬ 
ner of his eyes. 

Tne younger man was apparently 
about my own age, a year or two 
older perhaps—^judging rather from 
his set and sinewy frame than his boy¬ 
ish countenance. And this last, boy¬ 
ish as it was, could not fail to demand 
the attention even of the most careless 
observer. It had nbt only the dark¬ 
ness but the character of the fflpsy 
face, with large brilliant eyes, raven 
hair, long and wavy, but not curling; 
the features were aquiline but deli¬ 
cate, and when he spoke he showed 
teeth dazzling as pearls. It was im¬ 
possible not to admire the singular 
beauty of the countenance; and yet, 
it had that expresmon at once stealthy 
and fierce, which war with society 
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has stamped apon the lineaments of 
the race of which it reminded'me. 
Btrt; withal, thei% was somewhat of 
the air of a gentleman in this young 
wayfarer. His dress consisted of a 
1Mack vdveteen shooting-jacket, or 
rather short frock, with a broad 
leatheim strap at the waist, loose 
white troasem, and a foraging cap, 
which he threw carelessly on the table 
as he wiped his brow. Tumtag round 
impatiently and with some haughti¬ 
ness from his oompauion, he surveyed 
me with a quick observant flash of his 
piercing eyes, and then stretched him¬ 
self at length on the bench, and ap¬ 
peared either to doze or mnsc, till, in 
obedience to his companion’s Orders, 
the board was spread with all the cold 
meats the larder dould snpply. 

“ Beef!” said his compailion, screw¬ 
ing a pinchbeck glass into his right 
eye. “Beef;,—mottled, cowey — 
humph. Lamb ;—oldish—rawish— 
muttony, h^mph. Pie ; — staliah, 
veal?—no, pork. Ah! what will 
you have?” 

“ Help yourself,” replied the young 
man peevishly, as he sat up, looked 
disdamfnlly at the viands, and after n 
long pause, tasted first one, then the 
other, with many shrugs of the shoul¬ 
ders and muttered exclamations of dis¬ 
content. Suddenly he looked up and 
called for brandy; and to my surprise, 
and I fear admiration, he drank nearly 
half a tumblerful of that poison, nn- 
dUnted, with & composure that spoke 
of habitual use. 

“Wrong!” said his companion, 
drawing the bottle to himself, and 
mixing the alcohol in careful prapor- 
tions with water. “ Wrong! coats 
of stomach soon wear ont, with that 
kind of clothes’ b’ush. Better stick 
to ‘ the yeasty foam ’ as sweet Will 
says. That young gentleman sets you 
a good example,” and therewith the 
sp^er nodded at me familiarly. In- 
e3q)erienced as I was, I surmised at 
ence that it was his intention to make 
M^^intance with the neighbour thus 
I was not deceived. “-Any 
*^10 tempt yoM, sir?” asked this 
I personage after a short pause, 

rd^cribing a semicircle witb the 
of his knife. 

feankyou, sir, but I have dined. ” 

* then? * Break out into a 

IjVWBpd oottrse of mischief,’ as the swan 
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rocommeTid8~swaii of* Avon, sir I 
No ? * Well th6m, I charge you pdtili 

this cup of sack.’ Are you going far, if 
I may take the liberty to ask ? ”' • 

“ To London, when I can get tibere!” 

“ Oh !” said the traveller — 
while his young companion lifted his^ 
eyes; and i was again struck ,with 
their remarkable penetration’ and 
brilliancy. 

“ London is the best place in the 
world for a lad of spirit. See life 
there'; ‘ glass of fashion and mould 
of form. ’ Fond of the play, sir ? ”^ 

“ I never saw one!” 

“Possible!” cried thd gentleman, 
dropi:mg the handle of his knife, and 
bringing up the point horizontally: 
“ then, young man,” he added solemn¬ 
ly? “ you have, but I won’t say what 
you have to see. 1 won’t say—no, not 
if you could cover this table with 
golden guineas, and exclaim with tin* 
generous ardour so engaging in youth, 
‘ Mr Peacock, these are youi'S, if you 
will only say what I have to see!’ ” 

I laughed outright—^may I be for- 
•given for the boast, but I had the re¬ 
putation at school of a pleasant langh. 
The young man’s face grew dark at 
the sound; he pushed back his plate 
and sighed, 

“ Why,” continued his friend^ “ my 
companion here, who I suppose is 
about your own age, he could tell you 
what a play is! he could tell you wliat 
life is. He has viewed the manners 
'of the town: ‘ perased the traders,’ 
as the swan poetically remarks. 
Have yon not, my lad, eh ?” 

Thus directly appealed to, the boy 
looked up with a smile of scorn on 
his lips. “ Yes, I know what life is, 
and I say that life, like poverty, has 
strange bedfellows. Ask me what 
life is now, and I say a melodrama; 
ask mo what it is twenty years hence, 
and I shall say—” 

“ A fhree?” put in his comrade. 

“No, a trk^dy—or comedy as 
Congreve wrote it.” 

“ And how is that? ” I asked, inter- 
^ted and somewhat surprised at the 
tone of my contemporary. 

“ Where the play ends m the triumph 
of the wittiest rogue. My Mend here 
has no chance!” 

“ ‘ Praise finm Sir Hubert Stanley,’ 
hem—yes—HalPmcockmay be witty, 
but he is no rogue.” 
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‘^That was not exaetlj my mean¬ 
ing,” said the boy dryly. 

“ ‘ A fico for your meaning,’ ” as the 
awdn says. “ Hallo, you, sir I Bully 
llost, dem' the table, fresh tumblers— 
hot water—sugar—lemon, and the 
bottle’s out 1 Smoke, sir ? ” and Mr 
Peacock offered me a cigar. 

Upon my refusal,. he carefully 
twirled round a very uninviting speci¬ 
men of some fabulous havannah— 
moistened it all over, as a boa-con¬ 
strictor may do the ox he prepares 
for deglutition; bit off one end, and 
lighting the other from a little machine 
for that purpose which he di'cw from 
his pocket, he was soon absorbed in 
a vigorous effort (which the damp 
inherent in 4ho weed long resisted) 
to poison the surrounding atmosphere. 
Therewith, the young gentleman, 
cither from emulation or in self-de¬ 
fence, extracted from his own pouch 
a cigar-case of notable elegance, being 
of velvet, embroidered app^ntly by 
some fair hand, for “From Juliet” 
was veiy legibly worked thereon— 
selected a cigar of better appearance 
than that in favour wdrli his comrade, 
and seemed quite as familiar with tlic 
tobacco as he had been with the 
brandy. 

“ Fast, sir—fast lad that!” qnoth 
Mr Peacock, in the short gasps which 
his resolute straggle with his unin¬ 
viting victim alone permitted—“ no¬ 
thing but—(puff, puflT)—your true— 
(suck—suck,) syl—syl—sylva—does 
for Mm. Out, by the Lord I ‘the jaws 
of darkness have devoured it up” and 
-again Mr Peacock applied to his phos¬ 
phoric machine. This time patience 
and peisevoraace succeeded, and the 
heart of the cigai'responded by a dull 
red spark (leaving the sides wholly 
nntopehed) ^ to the indefatigable 
ardour of its wooer. 

This feat accomplished, Mr Peacock 
exclaimed triumphantly, “And now' 
what aay yon, my kds, to a game at 
cajcds?—three of us — whist and a 
<1 uinmy ?—nothing better—eh ? ” As 
he spoke, he produced from his coat- 
pocl^t a red silk handkei'chicf, a 
bunch of keys, a nightcap, a tooth- 
brash, a piece of shaving-soap, fom* 
lumps of sugai', the remains of a bun, 
a raaor, and a pack of cards. Solect- 
itig the last, and r^uraing its motley 
accompaniments to the abyss whence 


.they had emerged, be turned up, with- 
a jerk of his thumb and finger, the 
knave of clubs, and, placing it on the 
top of the rest, slapped the cards em¬ 
phatically on the tabic. 

“ You are very good, but I don’t 
know whist,” said I. 

• “ Not know whist—^not been to a 
play! not smoke ! Then pray tell me, 
young man,” (said he majestically, and 
with a frown,) “ what on eai-thyou tfo 
k«ow 1 ” 

Much consternated by this direct 
appeal, and greatly ashamed of my 
ignorance of the cardinal points of 
eradition in Mr Peacock’s estimation, 
I hung my head, and looked down. 

“ That is rights” renewed Mr Pea¬ 
cock, more benignly; “ you have the 
ingenuous shame of youth. It is pro¬ 
mising, sli'—‘ lowliness is young ambi¬ 
tion’s ladder,’ as the swan says. 
Mount tlie first step, and learn whist 
—sixpenny points to begin with.” 

Notwithstanding my newness iu 
actual life, 1 had had tire good fortune 
to learn a little of tiie Avay before me, 
by those much-slandered guides called 
novels—works w’hich arc often to the 
inner world w'hat maps are to the 
outer; and sundry recollections of 
' “ Gil Bias” and the “ Vicai' of Wake¬ 
field” came athwart me. I hod no 
wish to emulate the worthy Moses, 
ancyclt that I might not have even 
the shagi*ecn spectacles to boast of, in 
my negotiations with this new Mr 
Jenkinson. Accordingly, shaking my 
head, I called for my bill. As I took 
out my purse—knit by my mother— 
with one gold piece in one corner, and 
sundry silvei’ ones in the other, I saw 
that the eyes of Mrl'eacock twinkled. 

“ Poor sjnrit, sir f poor spiiit, young 
man! * This avarice sticks deep,’ 

as the swan beautifully observes. 

‘ NotMng venture, nothing have.’ ” 

“ Nothing have, nothing venture,” 
T returned, plucking up spirit. 

“ Notliing have! — Young eh', do 
you doubt my solidity—my capital— 
my ‘golden joys?!” 

“ Sir, I spoke of myselfi I am not 
rich enough to gamble.” 

“Gamble!” exclaimed Mr Peacock, 
in virtuous indignation—“ Gamblo f 
what do you mean, sir ? You institt 
me!” and he rose threateningly, and 
slapped his white hat on his. wig. 

“ Pshaw I let him alone, Hal,” 
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stud the boy contcmptuoasly. ‘‘ Sir, 
if he is impertinent, thrash him.” 
(This was to me.) 

** Impertinent I—thrash!” exclaimed 
Sifr Peacock, waxing very red; but 
catching the sneer on his companion's 
lip, he sat down, and subsided into 
snllon silence. 

Meanwhile I paid my bill. This 
duty, rarely a cheerful one, performed, 
1 looked round for my knapsack, and 
erceived that it was in the bc^’s 
an^. Ho was very coolly reading 
the address which, in case of acci¬ 
dents, I had prudently placed on it— 

Fisi8ti*atus Caxton, Esq.,-Hotel, 

-Street, —, Strand. 

I took my knapsack from him^ more 
surprised at such a breach of good 
manners in a young gentleman who 
know life so well, than I should have 
been at a similar error on the part of 
Mr Peacock. Ijle made no apology, 
but nodded farewell, and stretched 
himself at full length on the bench. 
Mr Peacock, now absorbed in a game 
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of patience, vouchsafed no Tetuim to 
my parting salutation, and in another 
moment I was alone on the high-road. 
My thoughts turned long upon tho 
young man I had left: mixed with a 
sort of instinctive compassionate fore¬ 
boding of an ill future for one with 
such l^abits, and in such companion¬ 
ship, I felt an involuntary admira¬ 
tion, less even for his good looks 
than his ease, audacity, and the care¬ 
less superiority he assumed over a 
comrade so much older than himself. 

The day was far gone when I saw 
the spires of a town at which I in¬ 
tended to rest for the night. Tho 
horn of' a coach behind made mo 
turn my head, and, as the vehicle 
passed me, I saw on the outside Mr 
Peacock, still struggling with a cigar 
—it could scarcely be the same—and 
his young friend stretched on the roof 
amongst the luggage, leaning his 
handsome head on his hand, and 
apparently unobservant both of mo 
and every one else. 
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I am apt—judging egotistically, per¬ 
haps, from my own ex|ferience—to 
measure a young man’s chances of 
what is termed practical success in 
life, by what may seem at first two 
very vulgar Qualities ; viz., his Ipqui- 
sitiveness and his animal vivacity. A 
curiosity which springs forward to 
examine every thing new to his infor¬ 
mation—a nervous activity , approach¬ 
ing to restlessness, which rarely 
allows bodily fatigue to interfere with 
some object in view—constitute, in 
my mind, very profitable stock in 
hand to begin the world with. 

Tired as I was, after I had per¬ 
formed my ablutions, and refreshed 
myself in the little coffee-room of the 
inn at which I pnt up, idth the pedes¬ 
trian’s best beverage, familiar and 
oft-calumniated tea, 1 could not resist 
the temptation of the broad bustling 
street, which, lighted with gas, shone 
on me through the dim windows of 
tlie coffee-room. I had never before * 
a large town, and the contrast of 
lisunp-lit, bnsy night in the streets, 
with sober, deserted night in the lanes 
and fields, struck me forcibly. 

..l eauntered out, therefore, jostliug 
liitid Jostled, now gazing at tne win¬ 


dows, now hunietl along the tide of 
life, till I found myself before a cook’s 
shop, round which clustered a small 
knot of housewives, citizens, and 
hungry-looking children. While con¬ 
templating this group, and marvelling 
how it comes to pass that the staple 
business of earth’s majority is how, 
when, and where to cat, my ear was 
struck with “‘In Troy tlicre lies the 
scene,’ as the illustrious Will re¬ 
marks.” 

Looking round, I perceived Mr Pea¬ 
cock pointing his stj|^k towards an open 
doorway next tb the cook’s shop, 
the hall beyond which was lighted 
with gas^ while, painted in black let¬ 
ters on a pane of glass over the door, 
was the word “ Billiards.” 

Suiting tho action to the word, the 
speaker plunged tit once into the aper¬ 
ture and vanished. The boy-com¬ 
panion was following mor^ slowly, 
when his eye caught mine. A idight 
blush came over his dark cheek; ho 
stopped, and leaning against the door¬ 
jambs, gazed on me hard and long 
before ho said—“Well met again, 
sir I You find it hard to amuse your¬ 
self in this dull place; the nights are 
long out of London.’’ 
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“ Oh,” said I, ingenuously, “every 
thing here amuses me ; the lights, the 
shops, the crowd; but, then, to nrc 
every thing is new.” 

The youth came from his lounging- 
])lace and moved on, as if inviting me 
to walk; while he answered, rather 
with bitter sullenncss, than the melan¬ 
choly his words expressed— 

“ One thing, at least, cannot be new 
to you; it is an old truth wilh ns 
before we leave the nursery—‘Wliat- 
ever is worth having must be bought; 
cj-f/Ot lie who cannot buy, has notliing 
worth having.’ ” 

“I don’t think,” said I, wiselj’’, 
“ that the thing.s best worth Laving 
can be bought at all. You sec that 
])oor dropsical jeweller standing before 
ills shop-door,—his shop is the linest 
in the street,—and I dare say he would 
be very glswl to give it to you or me in 
return for our good health and strong 
legs. Oh no ! 1 think with my father 
—‘All that are worth having arc given 
to all;—that is, nature and labom-.’ ” 

“ Your father says that; and you 
go by what your father says! 0 & 

course, all fathers have preached that, 
and many other good doctrines, since 
Adam preached to Cain; but 1 don’t 
sec that the fathers have found their 
sons very credulous listeners.” 

“ So much the worse for the sons,” 
said I bluntly. 

“Nature,” continued my new ac- 
(juaiutance, without attending to my 
ejaculation—“ nature indeed does give 
us much, and nature also orders each 
of us how to use her gifts. If nature 
gave you the pi’opcnsity to drudge, 
yon will drudge; if she gives me the 
ambition to risc^.nd the coutem})t 
lor work, I may We—but 1 certainly 
shall not w'ork.” 

“Oh,” said T, “ 3 ’'Ou agree witli 
Squills, I suppose, ami fauc}' we are 
all guided by the bumps on our fore¬ 
heads ? ” 

“ And the blood m our veins, and 
our mother’s milk. We inherit other 
things besides gout and consumption. 
So you always do as your father tells 
jmu 1 Good boy! ” 

I was piqued. Why we should 
bo ashamed of being taunted for 
goodness, I never could under¬ 
stand ; but certainly I felt bumbled. 
However I answered sturdily—“If 
yon had as good a father as 1 have, 
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you would not think it so veiy extra¬ 
ordinary to do as he tells you.” 

“ Ah! so he‘is a very good father, 
is he I He must have a’great trust 
in your sobriety and steadiness to lot 
yon wander about the world as ho 
does. ” 

“ I am going to join him in Lon¬ 
don.” 

“ In London! Oh, docs he live 
there ? ” 

“ lie is going to live there for some 
time.” 

“ Then, perhaps, w'c may meet. 1, 
too, am going to town.” 

“ Oil, Ave shall be sure to meet 
there ! ” said I, with frank gladness ; 
for my interest in "the j’oung man Avas 
not diminished' by liis conversation, 
liowever mucli 1 disliked the senti¬ 
ments it c;ipresse,d. 

The lad laughed, and his laugh Avas 
peculiar. It Avas lo^v, musical, but 
hollOAV and artificial. 

“ Sure to meet I London is a large 
place : AA’liere shall 3 'ou be fotnul V ” 

1 gave him, Avitliont scrapie, the 
address of the hotel at Avliich I ex¬ 
pected to find my fatiier; although JiLs 
deliberate inspection ol‘ my knapsack 
must nli'Oiuly have .liipriscd Jiiin of that 
address, lie listened attontivel3’^, and 
repeated it twice over, as if to impress 
it on his mcmoiy; and avc both 
Avalked on in silence, till, turning np 
a small passage, avc sucUlcnly found 
ourselves in a large churchyard,— a 
llagged path stretched diagonally 
across it towards the market-place, 
on Avhich it bordered. In this church¬ 
yard, 111)011 a grave-stone, sat 11 
young Savoyai'd; his hurdy-gurdy, or 
Avhatcvcr else his histrniuent might be 
called, Avas on his lap; and lie Avas 
guaAA'iiig his crust, and feeding some 
poor little Avhite mice (standing on 
their hind-legs on tlic hurdy-gurd3’) 
as mcriily as if lie Jiad chosen the 
gayest resting-place in the world. 

We both stopped. The Savoyard, 
seeing us, put his arch head on one 
side, showed all his white teeth in 
that happy smile so peculiar to his 
race, and in which poverty seems to 
bog so blithely, and gave the handle 
of his instrument a tuni. 

“ Poor child 1 ” said I. 

“Aha, you pity him! but why? 
According to yom rule, Mr Caxton, 
he is not so much to be pitied; the 

D 
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dropsical jeweUei* would give him as 
uiuch for ins limbs and health as for 
ours! How is it—answer me, son of 
so wise, a father—^that no one pities 
the* dropsical jeweller, and all pity 
the healthy Savojm*d? It is, sir, 
because there is a stern truth wliich 
is sti-oDger than all Spartan lessons— 
I’ovcrtj" is the master-ill of the world. 
Look round. Does poverty leave its 
signs over the graves V Ijook at that 
large tomb fenced round; rea-d that 
long inscrii)tion:—‘Virtues’—‘best of 
Imsbands’—‘ atTcclionate falhcr’— 

‘ inconsolable * grief’—‘ sleejjs in the 
joyful hope,’ tSre., Ac. Do you siij*- 
pose these stonelcss mouiuls hide lu) 

<lust of what were men just as .good ? 

But no epitaph lelJs their virtues ; 
bespeaks their wives’ grief; or pro¬ 
mises joyful hope to themJ" 
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“ Doe# it matter ? Does God care 
for the epitaph and tombstone ? ” 
“Date qualche cosa!" said the 
Savoyard, in liis touching patois, still 
smiling, and holding but Jiis little 
hand. 

'.riierein I dropped a small coin. 
The boy evinced his gi’atitudo by a 
new tin'll of the hurdy-gurdy, 

“ That is not labour,” said my com- 
pauion; “ and had yon found him at 
work, you had given him nothing. I 
too have my iustrumeiil to play upon, 
and my mice to sec after. Adieu! ” 
He waved Ids hand, and strode irre- 
voreiilly over the graves back in the 
direction we had come. 

I stood before the fine tomb with 
its fine epita])!); the Savoyard looked 
at me wislfull}*. 
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The Savoyard looked at me wist¬ 
fully. I wished to enter into coin er- 
sation with him. Tliat was not easy. 
However, I began :— 

PisiSTRATirs. —“Yon must bo often 
hungry enough, my poor boy. Do tl o 
mice feed you V” 

Savoy.\.isi> puls his head on one 
side, shakes it, and strokes Ids mice. 

IbsiSTUATus. — “ You arc voiy 
fond of the mice ; they are your only 
friends, I fear.’’ 

SA\«)YAm>, evidently inulorbtand- 
ing Pisistratus, rubs his face gently 
against the mice, then jiuis them .‘'ofti 3 " 
down on a grave, and gives a tm'ii to 
the hm'dy-gurdy. Tlie mice play uii- 
conccniedl}’’ over the grave. 

PisiSTUATUs, pointing first to the 
l«iasts, then to the instrument.— 
“ Which do yon like be.st, the mice or 
the hui'dj'-guidy ?” 

SAVoyAnj> show's hi.s teeth—con¬ 
siders—stretches himself on tlie grass 
—plays with the mice—and answers 
volubly. 

Pisis’rBATiT.«5, by the help of Latin 
comprehending that the Savoyard 
says, that the mice are alive and the 
hurdy-gurdy is not—“ Yes, a live 
friend is better than a dead one. 
Mortna est hnrda-gnrda!” 

Savotaru shakes his head vclie- 
i»eati.f.—NO—n6! Ecccllenea, non 
'0 morW!” and strikes up a lively air 


on the slandered instrmnent. The 
Savoj'ard’s face brightens—ho looks 
happj’^: tlie mice run from the grave 
into his bosom. 

Pi.sjs'i uATus, afiected.—“ Have you 
a father—An vivat pater V” 

Savovari), with Ids face overcast. 
—“ No—eccolloiiza!” then pausing a 
little, he saj's brisklj', “ Si-bi I” ami 
])lays a .-iolciim air .on the hurdy- 
gurdy—stop.s—rests one liand on the 
instrument, and raises the other to 
heaven. 

Pj.sis'j RA'i'tJS iniiicrstands,—“ The 
father i.s Iik<‘the hurclj'-gnrd}', atonce 
dead and living. The mere form is a 
dead thing, *but the music lives.’* 
Pisisi rains drops^iother small jiiccc 
of silver on lhe^|i’Ouud, and turns 
aw'ay. 

“ God help and God bless thee, 
Savovard, ’J'hou hast done Pisistra- 
tus all the good In the world, 'i'liou 
hast corrected the hard wisdom of 
the j oung gonlieuian in the velveteen 
jacket; J’isistratus is a better lad for 
having stopped to listen to thee.” 

I regained the entrance to the 
churchyard—I looked back—there 
sate the Savoyard, still amidst men’s 
graves, but under God’s sky. He was 
still looking at me wistfully, and when 
he canght my ej'e, he press^ his hand 
to his heart, and smiled. God help 
sind God bless thoe, young Savoyard.” 
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RfiPUBIilCAN FRANCE. 
JUNE l(i48. 


How far is the application to France, 
of the epithet cyiployed in the title 
tliat heads these pages, a misnomer ? 
This is a question that would bo an¬ 
swered very ditferently by those who 
stndy its state of feeling, and those 
who judge its position by mere estab¬ 
lished fact. That the fact and the 
feeling are completely at issue through- 
ont the country, is undoubted, indis¬ 
putable. A republican government 
has been established by the coup dc 
main of a small minority in France— 
has been accepted by the hesitation of 
surprise—has been maintained by the 
desire of peace and order:—so far goes 
fact. llepublicaii principles were 
iiateful to the immense m.njority of 
the country at lai-go in the past, un¬ 
congenial to its liabits and sentiments, 
impossible according toils views; they 
arc productive, as yet, of nothing but 
confusion, distress, ruin, riot, and» 
mistrust, in the present; (hey arc 
looked nj)on with alarm as regards 
their results in the future;—so much 
for feeling. Fact and feeling, then, 
arc at variance and in collision. The 
result of the conflict lies hidden in the 
mysteries of that future, the issue of 
w'liich, at no epoch of history, i)crliaps, 
clearsceing eyes and wise foreseeing 
heads could less pretend to predict, 
than in the present chaotic hurlj- 
burly of European societ 3 \ The poli¬ 
ticians who declared that the general 
spirit of the country in France was, in 
their vagne and fantastic lauguage of 
the Chamber, l^ntre-gauche, or the 
advocate of liberal ]u ogross, may have 
been very right,—but republican it 
never was, republican it is not. lie- 
publican—^^vithout pretension to the 
audacity of a prediction but Just 
stated as impossibl*—it certainly does 
not as yet appear ever likely to be¬ 
come. 

In its present state of feeling, then, 
France—that is to say, the country, 
the provinces, the departments, or 
whatever France, out of Paris, may 
be called—^is about as much genuine 
republican, as a white man who sud¬ 
denly finds his face smeared over with 
.the contents of a blacking-bottle is a 


genuine negro. Put, for the sake of 
avoiding that confusion of terms and 
ideas in which the French themselves 
are so fond of iudulgiug, to an extent 
that proves tlie deification of “ the 
vague” to take far highcvflights among 
them, especially in their rcpnbUcan 
tenets, than any flown by confasod 
German head,—let it be taken as a 
rule, that fact is to have the prece¬ 
dence of feeling, as in most matters m 
the world,—and let it be supposed that 
the .misnomer is no misnomer, that 
there has been no mistake, in truth, iu 
the title of “ llepiiblican P'rance.” 

Bctwe«n I*>ancc out of Paris and 
France in l^aris, a great distinction, 
in si)eakhig of the country, must al- 
wjiys be drawn; "^though, in the 
matter of republicanism iu the feelings 
of the mass, the same blacking-bottle 
remark might be applied to the 
majority of the citizens of the capital, 
as to the country at large. No family 
of grown-up daughters, who have been 
t\TannicaIJy ko])t in the nursery like 
children when they no longer felt 
themselves such, and made to wear 
mamma’s worn-out dresses scantily 
cut down to their shapes, could bo 
more sundered iu feeling from their 
lady-mother, and jealous of her over¬ 
grown charms, her gaiety, her splen¬ 
dour, and her power, than the 
ilepartmonts,—kept iu the nursery 
upon centralisation system,^ and 
fed upon the bread-and-milk of 
iubiguiticaiice,—are of the tyrannical 
supremacy, tlic overweening superi¬ 
ority, and the disdainful airs, af¬ 
fected to her despised progeny 
by Mothci’ Paris. The pursuance of 
the concentrating system has thus 
produced an estrangement iu the 
family,—a Jealousy and spite on the 
one hand, a greatbr and increasing 
assumption of airs of supremacy on 
the other. The family ties between 
Paris and Franco are as wholly dis¬ 
united as family tics can be, iu the 
necessities of a more or less mtlmate 
connexion: .the mother has isolated, 
in her despotism, herself from her chil¬ 
dren, the children have imbibed dis¬ 
trust and envy of the mother. The 
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consequence is, that th^e are two 
distinct £a.iniUcs in feeling, — there 
are two Frances; there is the France 
of Paris, of Paris that asserts its 
right to bo all France, and the France 
of the departments, that, in spite 
of the assertions of Paris, desire 
to put in their little claim for a 
small share in the name, and would 
like to have their own little lingers in 
the pies of revolutions, and changes of 
govemmentin the family, that mamma 
cooks up. True, they arc supposed 
to eat at the same table, but mamma 
h%s all the tit-bits. They have a voice 
in the family council, but it is when 
mamma has already issued her dictum^ 
and declared that such and such things 
shall be as she has decided it. They 
help to support the family establish¬ 
ment with the moneys which mamma 
declares they must contribute out 
of their heritage; but then mamma, 
they declare, spends a most undue 
proportion upon herself, in dressing 
herself out with finery, keeping up an 
unnecessary state, and throwing away 
the sums confided to her to overpay 
a throng of unruly onhangers, with all 
the prodigality of fear; while they, the 
poor daughters, are made to put up 
with cast-off finery, and to be thwarted 
and twitted by harsh goveniesses, 
and to fight, as best they may, with 
an otstreperous herd of unpaid pen¬ 
sioners, which mamma’s mismanage¬ 
ment has excited to nproar; and then, 
after all, to kiss hands and thank 
mamma for whatever they can get, 
—scanty sugar-plums and many cuffs. 
Is this to be endured? The children 
grumble ranch, and particularly since 
mamma has chosen to make changes 
in the direction of the household 
establishment of which they by no 
means approve, and has only produced 
confusion and disorder in it. But at 
present they can do no more than 
grumble; mamma has the rod, and 
they know that she will use it; 
mamma has the' supreme influence, 
and habit makes them think they 
must abide by it. There is no doubt, 
at the same time, that the children 
and parent would unite in a common 
bond of union were the family honour 
to be asserted against an attack from 
any adversa^ to the family out of 
thehouae. Their intestine jealousies 
wopUdl be forgotten for the time, for 


the maintenance of the common 
good—a fancied good ; for,« after 
all, mother and daughters have 
the same blood, the same temper 
and character, the same vain-glory, 
conceit, and irritability, the same 
strong prejudices qf ignorance; and 
they would join hands and clamour 
together in the same opposition to the 
stranger. But this common-cause 
making, upon occasions of extraordi¬ 
nary pressure from withont, detracts 
nothing, at other times, from the mis¬ 
trust, jealousy, and angry suscepti¬ 
bility of the children in internal affairs. • 
In moments of family crisis, will 
matters always go on as heretofore ? 

Nurseries will be obstreperous some¬ 
times, and children will revolt, and 
mammas may pass very uncomfort¬ 
able moments in the face of angry 
daughters in rebellion. Will the 
children take upon themselves^ at 
last, to protest against mamma’s dis¬ 
dainful commands, and assert a will 
of their own, and a right to think for 
themselves? This question is one 
upon the solution of which depends 
the fate of France, as well as upon the 
many thousand chances whicli the 
capricious and ever-shifting gales of 
a revolutionary atmosphere may, at 
any moment, suddenly blow, like a 
spark into a powder han’el, shattering 
the face of the past, and changing 
the direction of the future. Twice 
already, since the revolution of Feb¬ 
ruary, has the question been nearly 
answered in the aflSrmative. The 
last instance, of which more anon, 
may he taken as a striking proof 
that the children may possibly not 
always submit to the dictates of 
the mother,—that ' family mistrust 
may break out into family qnarrel, 
and family quarrel in nations is 
civil war. Who again, however, 
may venture to predict what shall be 
the destinies of Republican France,— 
what web of darlmess or of light, of 
blood-streaked stuff or of gold- 
threaded tissne, it may be weaving 
with its agitated and troubled hands, 
or what force it may interpose to 
tear the work to shreds before 
it be even yet completed? Most 
may fear, none may say. But pre¬ 
diction, upon whatever cunning fore¬ 
sight it may be based, must always 
call a sort of feeling of inspiration, 
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nearly allied to superstition, to its 
aid: and thus the fanciful mind may, 
without tajking upon itself the airs of 
a Pythoness, ^ve way to a little super¬ 
stition, and yet, perhaps, be not too 
strongly condemned of folly. There ex¬ 
ists an old prophecy in France, emanat¬ 
ing from a monk of the middle ages, 
the authenticity of which cannot be 
doubted, or, at all events, cannot bo 
disputed, in as far as it was in well- 
known existence at the commence¬ 
ment of this century. It predicts, in 
mystic language,—dark, it is tme, but 
wonderfully clear after its verification, 
—all the many revolutionary changes 
that h 9 ,ve taken place in France, and 
now once more proclaims the reign 
of the “ sons of Bratus.” “ Armed 
men,” it distinctly says, “ will march 
upon the doomed city,” “ sword and 
fire will prevail against it,” “ the 
wolves will devour each other.” May 
the seeming superstition of a fantasti¬ 
cal question be pardoned ! May not 
these words refer to the future out¬ 
break of the .provinces of France 
against the capital ? if they do, id 
what sense, with what tendencies, to 
forward the views of what party, may 
it be ? Be that as it may, however, 
it is not the obscure future that is 
dealt* Avith here, but the present con¬ 
fused and uncertain state of llepublican 
France. 

As it may be infcn'cd from what has 
been said, Paris, then, has put on its 
crown, as capital, to some purpose. 
Never did despot assert his right to 
dictate his autocratic will to serfs and 
slaves more authoritatively than docs 
revolutionary and republican Paris 
to the provinces of France. No 
three-tailed Bashaw of old melo- 
(kams could be more imperative in 
bis ordinances, more arrogant in 
the conviction of the indisputability 
of his will. The bare supposition 
that the provinces could have a will 
of their own would strike Paris dumb 
with astonishment. Paris has been 
accustomed to consider itself not only 
as the heart, but the head, and the 
arms and legs to boot, of the whole 
country. The inert body has no more, 
in its consideration, to do, than allow 
itself to be fed with what scanty mor¬ 
sels of bounty and importance Paris 
may choose to afford, and then not to 
dare to grumble afterwaids if the food 


prove unsavoury to its tastes, or in¬ 
digestible to its susceptibilities. Paris 
is “ Sir Oracle,” and, when it speaks, 
no provincial “ dog dare bark.” 
Paris, thus, is the great type of 
the mainspring of the national cha¬ 
racter, — which works sometimes, 
wo allow, for good as well as for 
evil;—namely, of that mixture of 
vanity and overweening conceit, which 
may be found at the bottom of almost 
every action of the French. It calls 
itself “ the great capital of the 
civilised world;” and thus considers 
that, although the departments may be 
admitted to the reflected rays of lustre 
that emanate from its superior glory, 
thcy'must look upon themselves as 
mere satellites, created to revolve at its 
liking and its high will, and perform 
their rcvolhtions in whatever direction 
it deems fit to make its own revolu¬ 
tion. Lot it not be aupposed that this 
representation is exaggerated, or that 
it proceeds from the distorted views 
of a foreigner. Hoar the Parisian him¬ 
self speak ; list to his expressions of 
contempt for those unknown and bar¬ 
barous regions called departments; 
mark how lie assorts the unutterable 
superiority of his Parisian essence ; 
see how he tosses his head and curls 
his lip with an inlinitely aristocratic air, 
when he condescends to notice them 
with a word; and never was Paris more 
eager in the maintenance of its tynm- 
iiical supremacy; never was it more 
despotically and autocratically dis¬ 
posed ; never more aristocratic, to use 
the pet phrase of the day, than under 
the rule of soi-disant liberty, and of 
liberty of opinion, above all other 
liberties proclaimed by the French 
republic. 

What were the expressions of the 
first republican minister of the Interior, 
that type of republican exclusiveness 
and despotism, in bis famons and , 
rather too famous bulletins de la re- 
publiquc, issued to all France as the 
language and opinions of the govern¬ 
ment of the day ? Paris, theyinformed 
the world, was the heart of France, 
from which all life and living principle 
emanated, through which every drop 
of the country’s blood must flow, in 
order that it might beat in unison, and 
be refteshed with true republican 
vitality. Paris, they said again, was 
the hand that had created and fashioned 
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the ^public, and that was to direct its 
steps, lead it vigorously fortrard in. its 
way—asit was the head thatconceived, 
it was the hand that executed: it 
was more than all this, it was the soul 
of France—the pure and true essence 
emanating from the new deity, the re¬ 
public. Paris, they asserted in as 
many direct words, was the mistress 
whose will was to be obeyed. It is 
unnecessary to point out how little 
such declarations were in accordance 
with republican principles, what little 
affinity they bad witi) the three great 
watchwords of the day, “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fi’atemity.” Eepnb- 
licauism in France, according to those 
old traditions, to which those wlie call 
themselves the only true and pure re¬ 
publicans seem always to be looking 
back as the only true and pifre models 
for their admiration and imitation, 
was always basod upon despotism, 
supported by constraint, compulsion, 
violence, and even terrorism; and the 
first efforts of modem republicanism 
were evidently exerted to place lUeir 
old, newfangled, statue of bastard 
liberty upon the same heterogeneous 
pedestal. The instructions of the same 
Bashaw*minister to tlie emissaries 
whom he despatched as Bashaws of 
lesser andfcwertailshito the provinces, 
to see that they were duly disposed to 
falidowuuud worship the Cioddess Re¬ 
public, that had been set up, w'cre 
modelled after the same and still 
rougher fashion. 

The missionaries were invested with 
autocratic powers to make and unmake 
according to their own autocratic wili^ 
to send away functionaries who might 
appear lukewarm in the cause; to put 
in their places sucli acolytes as might 
better serve the altars of the goddess, 
and to offer up sacrifices to her, civil 
and military, judicial and political, as 
they might think jdcasing to the di¬ 
vinity, or convenient and agreeable to 
their own hates and prejudices. They 
were particularly requested to travail- 
ier the country, to torture it, as the 
^ench plirase goes; and were taught, 
if they could not hammer the hard and 
unbending* metal of departmental 
feeling to the shape they fancied, just 

S iptly to make the iron red-hot with 
e fimaf t^rorism, and then twist it 
rtb'lli^s^ltablB form. How well the 
in many instances, per¬ 


formed the task—how well they em¬ 
ployed the fiery passions of fh© iibbto. 
produce the desired red-hot effect, and 
tlien strike—^is a matter of historical 
fact. 

In the elections for the hTational 
Assembly, the same dogmas of repub¬ 
lican religion were strenuously en¬ 
forced. No omissaries of the Inqui¬ 
sition ever used more moral violence 
to propagate a faith among suspected 
schismatics, than did these ministers 
of republican despotism to enforce the 
full, entire, and uttermost doctrines of 
theii' creed, even to the minutest 
ai’ticles. Where the moral influence ap¬ 
peared unlikely to penetrate as deeply 
into men’s hearts as was desired, other 
and more direct methods were adopted 
to make entire converts; and, when, 
these raetliods were found too mild to 
work the in tended effect, and purge the- 
land of moderatism and anti-wlmle- 
hog-ism, another stronger and more 
racklug dose was administered : the 
mob was excited to overawe with 
threat and terrorism, and, where it 
obuld not prevent, to destroy. How 
should the departments dare to have a. 
will of their own V The rebellious 
children were to bo whipped like 
schoolboys into learning their lessons 
of pure and undeiiled republicanism, 
and reciting tliem as Master Coramis- 
sioiior taught them; there >vas no 
better rod in pickle for such jjaughty 
urchins than tJio soxmrgc of the fury 
of a mob, carefully taugid another 
lossoD, and ojjo it was not slow of 
lejirniiig—namely, that it was master, 
and must constrain obedience to its 
will; while, in 1‘act, itself obeyed the 
influence, and was the instrument of 
the master-spirit that ruled up above, 
and made the best, or rather the worst 
use of its rule. That all these mea¬ 
sures failed in a great measure—those 
of violence as well as those of moral 
constraint—is attributable to avariety 
of complicated reasons, connected with, 
the present State of the elepai-tments; 
and the how and why they failed, 
will be the subject of a few considera¬ 
tions presently. 

What, again, were the expressions 
of the more violent and so-c^led only 
true republican party in the capital, 
proceeding from its organs, the clubs^ 
upon the same occasion of the- elec¬ 
tions ? To all the candidates who. 
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presented thenraelvcs before them, the 
same <|vestion was propounded. If, 
when the votes of all Prance were 
taken, it should be. fomid that the 
departments declared themselves 
averse to the establishment of a re> 
public, what would be the duty they 
would have to perform,—what steps 
would they take V Those who did not 
dQclai'e that they would turn against 
that National Assembly, of which 
they themselves might then be mem¬ 
bers, and take up arms to march upon 
it, were denounced as traitors to their 
coflntry, unworthy of the votes of true 
men, and hooted from the tribune, in 
which they had dared to stand forward 
as future representativcip of the people. 
It w'ould have been in vain to insinu¬ 
ate to these good gentlemen, that, in 
the application of the principle of 
universal suffrage, in which every man 
was not ouly an elector, but eligible 
as representative, the voice of the ma¬ 
jority would be the voices of all Prance; 
and that it was for all Prance, by the 
voice of its majority, to decide upon 
the form of government best suited tc* 
all Prance. In vain, indeed. The 
ready answer would invariably have 
been—tliat Paris was tlie mistress of 
Franco, and had a right to dictate 
its will; that Paris had made the 
revolution, and that, consequently, 
Paris was privileged to support the 
principles of that revolution, and to 
arrogate to itself all its advantages : 
that the country at largo, in fact, had 
nothing to do but to give in its ap¬ 
proval, and be happy that its concur¬ 
rence was so far demanded, and that, 
should it dare to have an opinion of 
its own, woe botido it! All this in¬ 
solent bombast of the ultra i)arty in 
Paris might have been spared, how¬ 
ever ; the cause of “ Paris v. the De¬ 
partments” was never called into the 
conrt of the country. The departments 
had accepted the establishment of Xhe 
republic as a fait acctfmpli: they never 
desired to subvert the new order of 
things by another convulsion, that 
would have plunged the country, al¬ 
ready so miserable, into an increase of 
misery; but they protested in favour 
of a republic ot' peace and order, upon 
moderate principles; and, lo and be¬ 
hold, Paris itself combined with them 
in this desire. The disappointed party 
of the directing master-spirits of Paris 


have been none the less furious in 
their expressions of contempt for the 
openly declared will of all France. 
They had long kicked down their idol 
of universal suffrage with disdain, as 
soon as they bad found that, in spite 
of all the hidden machinery they had 
set to work in it, the idol had not 
obeyed their will, or declared their 
oracles. Universal suffrage they pro¬ 
nounced a hoax: constraint, tyranny, 
anarchy, conspiracy, civil war, were 
proclaimed by them the only true 
elements of the only true republic. 
Frantic with disappointment at the 
result of their own manoeuvres, by 
which they had been caught in their 
own toils, they seieed upon the pre¬ 
text of sympathy in the sorrows of 
another country; and, aided by the 
treachery cf certain of their own party 
in authority, invaded the obnoxious 
Assembly, overthrew the government 
for an hour, and proc^iraed a terrorist 
government of thek own. Foiled 
again in this audacious attempt,/oi7erf 
at least for the time beinff, they now 
endeavoured to patch up the shaking 
soil that has given way beneatli their 
feet, and plunged their loaders into a 
(piagmire, and to bniid new foundations 
for fresh aggressions upon the discon¬ 
tent of a part of the working-classes. 
For this purpose they have taken two 
newfangled tools into their hands, the 
one of impulsion, the other o|' repul¬ 
sion—the one of onthnsiasm, the 
other of alarm; anti both are so 
vaguely fashioned, and of so unin¬ 
telligible a nature, that the real 
fact of their existence can never 
be proved, although their use, 

their purpose, and their design, in 
the hands of these men, are very 
clear. The one of these tools is a 
bugbear, a phantom, a bogie, to which 
they endeavour to give as terrific an 
aspect as possible, in order to fright 
ignorant men over into their own** 
ranks. This evil spirit, they declare," 
has an existence, although no ono, 
ever saw it, no one ever felt it, no one 
ever knew where it dwells. No super-* 
stitious people was ever endeavoured* 
to bo -Mwked up- into a more irre¬ 
fragable belief of some mysterious 
demon that haunts them' in dark 
woods and obscure places to devour. 
them—^uor, generally, wiUimore com¬ 
plete success over *the creduStus^ far 
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fear is the most powerful agent over 
tbe minds of the masses, and more 
especially when the fear is of the nn- 
knoWn and mysterions: and certainly 
no demon was over described with a 
more hideous or blacker face. This 
bogie, phantom, bugbear, is a supposed 
innuence called “ Heaction.” No 
precise form is given to it, for that 
would be to deprive it of more than 
half its terroi's. No! omne ignotum 
pro terribili is the policy. Nothing 
can be more vague or indefinite than 
this same monster, Keaction; it re¬ 
mains an Ossianic clondliko spectre, 
floating no one knows whence, but 
bringing death and pestilence in its 
train. If the working-classes anffer, 
it is the Reaction, they arc told, that 
is the cause of all their sufferings. If 
all their exactions, however exorbi¬ 
tant and impossible, are not conceded 
at once, it is because that horrible Re¬ 
action labours th‘ht their just demands 
should be withheld. If the most vio¬ 
lent of their own body arc not elected 
as the true representatives of the 
people, it is because that pestilential 
Reaction has cast a spell over the 
minds of all the electors. Tiic Reaction 
has also, potent demon although it be, 
all the freaks and caprices of a lesser 
imp; it performs the strangest and 
most iircomprchensiblc feats,—for if a 
discontented mnss of workmen revolt 
unsuccessfully, and gain not their ends, 
it was tlie Reaction again that was the 
cause of all. The Reaction, for its own 
vile reactionary purposes, it u'as, that 
treacherously induced them to revolt, 
when they themselves were naturally 
inclined to be the most peaceable, 
contented, and the least exorbitant 
people on the earth. Sec how perfi¬ 
dious, Machiavelic, and Jesuitical, is 
this horrible monster Reaction 1 Pity 
it is that, in order to establish the 
fact of its real existence, it should not 
has yet have made itself visible to 
mortal eyes in any incarnate form! 
The Reaction is, however, no less, 
men are told, the enemy of the repub¬ 
lic, the adversary of all true republican 
principles, labouring ever to overthrow 
it; almve all, the enemy of the people 
and the people’s interests, their under¬ 
mining serpent, their secret assassin. 

. It « already sapping, unseen, the foun¬ 
dations of the republic, and it intends 
tO jpnH down* the rains of that august 


structure n^on the heads of the people, 
and crush it for ever bendath them. 
In spite of the infinite barm worked 
upon the spirit of. the lower classes by 
the estabushmeht of the belief in this 
phantom, there would, perhaps, be 
no real danger in the effect produced 
by the clamours of inseusate ultra 
journals, the preachings of agitating 
demagogues, and the insidious insinu • 
ations of anarchist meneurs among the 
crowd, did not certain members of the 
government itself, and some of those 
in authority, render themselves par-^ 
ties concerned to tho propagation of 
the belief, either genuinely, from hav¬ 
ing been themselves cai-efully inocu¬ 
lated with tbe virus of false fear, until 
they Lave really taken the disease, or 
designedly, for tbe advancement of 
their own pmposes—did they not, 
in fact, throw a sop continually to 
mob-lecturers, by insinuating then* 
own conviction in the existence of 
“ bogie” by their decrees, edicts, and 
proclamations, and, when they ’are 
called to put down anarchy, never 
obey without ciying “Reaction” .at 
the same time, and vainly giving the 
phantom a slap on the face. As it is 
—and herein lies tho evil—the people 
are taught that the National Assem¬ 
bly, as it is now constituted, is the 
concentrated essence of the spirit of 
Reaction—that the representatives of 
the people, with but few exceptions, 
are the ministering imps in a visible 
form of the invisible demon. If a 
word of reason is spoken in the Assem¬ 
bly against the clamours of unreason¬ 
able demand—“Look yo there 1 re¬ 
action ! ” is the cry; if it prepares safe 
measures of repression against the 
open efforts of anarchy—“ reaction 
if it defends its own existence against 
the subversive attempts of conspfra- 
tors—“ reaction if it attempts to 
establish tho republic upon a firm 
and solid, but moderate basis—“ re¬ 
action;” if it does any thing—“re¬ 
action;” if it does nothing—“reac¬ 
tion ;” if it cannot perform mpossiblo 
wonders for the amelioration and pro¬ 
sperity of the lower working-classes, 
—at which, however, it labours most 
hard, — “reaction — reaction—reac¬ 
tion ; the reaction of aristocra.tic feeling 
—^the reaction of ill will—the reaction 
of indifference and indolence;” thereby 
always meaning reaction against the 
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tnie republic, and its true representa¬ 
tives, the lower classes. The phantom 
Beactiou is thus used as a tool by a 
wild and violent pai’ty against the 
present order of things; against the 
moderate majority of the Assembly 
more particularly; against all things 
and all men not suiting its views, its 
schemes, its dreams, and its ambi¬ 
tions ; and the bugbear is not ill got 
up to scare the credulous of the lower 
classes more completely into the toils 
of tho malcontents, with the fear that 
reaction I’eally may destray that idol 
from which they have been taught to 
expect all the good gifts of “ roasted 
larks,” for which they have only to 
open their mouths, and “ showers of 
gold,” for which they have only to 
stretch forth their hands—that idol 
that has been lacquered • over with 
tho false gilding of delusive pro¬ 
mises by imprudent rulers, and 
which the many still fancy to be 
all of solid gold—in a word, the Re¬ 
public. Tho reaction, in truth, exists 
not, or exists not in the manner that 
people would be led to believe. If if 
exists, it is in the disgust of the more 
laborious and less tumultuous of the 
lower classes themselves, who, in their 
increasing misery, would bo happy to 
accept the Lama of Thibet, or any 
other abstraction, with an. absolute 
government, iu the place of the false 
idol of their hopes, that has as yet 
only deluded them into greater misery 
—^it is in the reactionary cry of tho 
wretched, who call for “ King Log,” or 
any other senseless ruler that would 
bring with it peace, and order, and a 
hope of well-being. 

The other tool employed by the 
designing malcontents—that of impul¬ 
sion—is the banner upon which is in¬ 
scribed “ Itepublique Democratigtiey 
We have a republic, it is true, they 
say, but not the republic of our wishes. 
This is only a mere republic like 
any other: we want a democratic re¬ 
public, and the democratic republic is 
taken from us; but tho democratic 
republic we must and will have. Ask 
them what they mean by their “ re- 
puhligue democratique^^' they will not 
be able to inform you. They launch 
into phrases which are but phrases: 
they lose themselves in a cloudy con- 
fhsion of terms and ideas: they pre¬ 
tend to £pve you vague and diaotic 


explanations, that are no explanations 
at all: they know not themselves 
what they mean. Universal sufftage 
upon its broadest basis, with all the 
rights and privileges thereto attached, 
in their most democratic sense, is no 
democratic republic according to their 
view. What is? Who can tell?—cer¬ 
tainly not they. “They have cla¬ 
moured for the moon,” says a wit of 
tho day, “and the moon has been 
given them; and now they cry, ‘ wo 
are betrayed ; W’e wanted the sun, 
and the sun we will have.’ But have 
a care! the sun will blind your eyes, 
my friends, and you will stagger in 
still greater darkness ; the sun will 
burn^our fingers, and you will smart 
beneath the blisters. But they heed 
not; they still clamour for thesun.” At 
all events,tho banner on which flaunts 
aloft the words—“ Itepublique demo- 
cratique'' is a good rallying banner for 
all malcontents, a good banner under 
which to enlist the unwary among 
their ranks. It is a cry, a clanioiu', 
aud ali the more enticing because it 
is vague, unexplained, mysterious in 
its fresh promises of some fancied 
good that has not yet airived, full of 
the great aud alluring unknown. Thus 
it serves a imrposc. 

But to return from this long digres¬ 
sion upon the eflbrts of subversive 
parties, to the state of feeling that 
subsists iu Republican France between 
its now well-sorted aud divided ele¬ 
ments—Paris and the provinces. 

What are, again, tho expressions 
used by the lower classes with re¬ 
gard to the departments V what the 
feelings they express ? Ever the 
same. Paris, they declare, makes, has 
made, and will make all the revolu¬ 
tions of the country. Paris, conse¬ 
quently, is all in ali in France: Paris 
is the mistress, and the queen, the 
supreme arbltress of the destinies of 
France: Paris must be obeyed in all 
its wishes and its high will. What 
were the words of the workmen of tho 
national workshops, iu a late revolt, to 
the Minister of Public Works? They 
were told that there was no longer 
any work for them in the capital, that 
their pretended labour was an irony 
of labom:, that the country pjud them 
for doing nothing, and that they were 
eating the bread of idleness under the 
name of work: they were told that 
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tltey wemta be dispersed in the pro¬ 
vinces, tn be employed t^aon great 
fr<»rka trf public utility—upon rail¬ 
roads and cantds, {hat stood still for 
vraait. of hands: while money was 
lavishly promised them for this 
work, which the treasury could 
no longer afford upon unproductive 
labour. What was their, answer? 
That they, the people, had made the 
revolution in Paris, that they were 
the masters of Paris, that Paris was 
theirs, to woik in it their work; that, 
as masters of Paris, they were not to 
be bid leave* it; that leave it they 
would not; that if labour failed, money 
must be found them at all events, 
or they would find means of takiifg it; 
in short, that they would not be de¬ 
graded by being'sent into the pro¬ 
vinces. The workmen of P&ris claim, 
then, to be the masters of the capital, 
and stiU more, ki their esteem, the 
masters of all France. The people of 
Paris, then, is the people; it owns no 
other. Now the people, in modern 
repablican phrase, and alas! in go¬ 
vernment decrees also, is by no means 
the nation; it means the lower classes 
alone. The people, it has been previ¬ 
ously declared, is the sovereign people, 
whose voice is the voice of God; then, 
they reply, by the simplest reasoning, 
the sovereign people, whose voice is 
the voice of God—it is alone wo: it is 
the lower classes. But there is still 
another deduction to be drawn. 
Among the lower classes it is only the 
active, the stirring, the discontented, 
the disorderly and tumultuons, who 
come forward in evidence as the re¬ 
presentatives of this people. And 
thus it is very clear that the sove¬ 
reign people, whose voice is the voice 
of God, the sovereign of France, is a 
small body of uneducated, misled, and 
wrong-headed men in the capital. So 
stands the account in theory. And 
who can deny that, in theory, they arc 
in truth the masters ? Who shall say 
when the chances of revolutionary 
struggles may notmakethemsoin fact? 

So stands the state of feeling on the 
side of Paris—^how stands it on the 
other side ? 

When the revolution of Februarj' 
1n^)k6 out, the departments scarcely 
knw themselves, their wishes, or 
their * foedings. They had no mutual 
nii^dmrstanding. They were taken by 


sm^rise. Hiey had; not tl^e time to 
consult their sentiraenta. Notoriously, 
anti-republican as has been shown to 
have been the spirit of all France 
in the departments, they accepted, 
however, from old habit, the dictum 
of Paris: they accepted, as has been 
before remarked, from that species of 
resignation shown in Franco to a Jhit 
accompli : they accepted from a wish 
to avoid all further convulsion, from 
a love of established order in what¬ 
ever shape it might come—from a hope 
that, wlialfiver the form of goveni-- 
ment proclaimed and imposed upon 
the country, all would “go well.” 
And besides, the republic, they were 
told, was only a provisional form of 
government at a moment of crisis, 
when no other could be adopted: 
upon its future form of goverament, 
the country, it was said, was to bo 
freely consulted: the provinces were 
not prepared for the ulterior dictum of 
Paris, that, without consulting the 
nation at all, the republic was to be 
considered as definitive; and that those* 
\fho desired a change would bo rc- 
gai'ded as traitors to their country. 
But France is not what it was; it is 
enlightened by the experience of 
successive revolutions. The jealousy 
of the departments towards despotic 
Paris had long been boiling in men’s 
licai'ts : it did not at first boil over; 
but when, instead of order and peace, 
the provinces found that the new 
government produced only results of 
disorder, animosity, and ruin, the 
departments began to grumble and 
murmur openly—for the first lime 
they seemed determined to sliow that 
they ought to have, and would have, a 
will of their own. In the commence¬ 
ment all was tranquil. In sonie parts 
of France the republic was accepted, 
if not with that dhthusiasra which 
Ij'ing Parisian papers would have 
induced the world to believe, at all 
events witli a species of contentment, 
arising from the tnist- that a more 
equitable ]fopular government would 
lelievc the, moss from some of those 
charges which weiglmd so heavily 
upon them under the former govern¬ 
ment, and remove constraints that* 
were painful to them. In othCT pastaj., 
there prevailed a sort of suH&feji^-, . 
nation to the eatablishmenb pf w . 
regime which was drettdaji 
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experienoB of a hateflil past, and was 
repulsive' to its tastes—bat it was a 
resignation to the fa& accon^M, Some 
tbus hoped, and others feared; but 
all combined in assuming an attitude 
of quiot expectation. 

In this state was France, when an 
imprudent Minister of the Interior, 
pushed on by ambitious, designing, 
misguided, and reckless men, sent 
down as a scourge upon the country 
those commissaries of obnoxious 
memory, who were publicly charged 
to work their will upon till depart¬ 
ments as they pleased, by the means 
they pleased, by whatever oppressive 
or repressive measures they pleased, 
provided they ■w'oiked the suspected 
and mistrusted departments into a 
proper feeling of true republican prin- 
ciplo, according to the most ultra 
traditional doctrines of old republi¬ 
canism. Down upon the country 
came the autocratic commissaries with 
these instructions { and, in too many 
instances, with the best intentions of 
torturing and tormenting tlie countrj’^, 
after their own fashion and according * 
to their own views, to -their heart’s 
content. Down they came, with their 
history of the first republic in their 
heads, and the desire in their hearts 
of emulating the zeal of those fearful 
representatives of the people of the 
last century, who rplcd in the depart¬ 
ments, each a ])etty, but a bloody 
tyrant. To all alike the same violence 
of disposition must not be attributed; 
there were a few more prudent and 
botter-tliinking men among the num¬ 
ber—although they, in certain instan¬ 
ces, were afterwards accused in high 
quarters of mild laxity, and recalled 
as suspected of inoderatism ; but the 
many were evidently disposed to play 
the tyrant to the life, in tlieir desperate 
measures to twist the country to their 
will. The times, however, were 
changed; the spirit,of the age no 
longer permitted of the same violence. 
Messieurs les Commissaires could not 
well proceed by the old-established 
and expeditious method of cementing 
the foundations of republics, one ami 
indivisible, by blood, or erecting the 
scaffolding of the edifice on soaflblds. 
gbboiingp, drownings, and gnillotin- 
wpre instruments rather too 
to, be accepted by the man- 
of thcr time. But they bad 
in their power, and 


according to the tenor of their ia- 
structions, which they thought to use, 
and attempted to use, with just a» 
much effect. They dismissed function¬ 
aries in wholesale pumbers—put their 
creatures, or those who cringedand wor- 
slnpped, in their places, with orders to 
brow-beat and bully the recalcitrant, 
and with the exhibition of high 
example before tlieir eyes. They 
threatened and accusctl; and when 
these means failed, according to their 
fancy, or when they were too mild 
for the taste of Master Commissaiy, 
the other underhand instnimcnts • of 
teiTorism, already mentioned, were 
employed to make .men crouch and 
treinblb. The manner in which mobs- 
have been excited against the better 
classed, or those who ivero suspected 
of modcratism, by manoeuvres une¬ 
quivocally traced to the agency of tho 
commissaries thcmscivcs, and the 
frightful excesses committed, are 
matters of common notoriety and of 
newspaper historj'. ’I'lic scenes of 
1 he old Kevolution W'ere resorted to, 
although in another form; and not 
only supposed anti-rcimblican .senti¬ 
ment, but modcratism, was ciulea- 
vonred to be kept down by agents of 
terror, and the over-ready riotous' 
populations of the great towms. It 
■would be an endless and a useless task 
to re-transcribe all the scenes of the 
violence of an insensate mob, secretly 
got up by the republican agents in 
authority, more than secretly connived 
at, and openly and avowedly excused 
and ajqilauded. 'J'lie rod tliat the com¬ 
missary liimself could not prudently 
employ, he i*laced in the hands of a 
designedly infiumed and infuriated 
])eople, to scourge the country to his 
Aviil. One of the strongest instances, 
however, may be found in that state 
of continual terror on the one hand, 
and violence on the other, which for 
many long weeks hung over the head 
of the doomed city of Lyons. Se& 
there the mob constituting itself into- 
illegally armed bodies, sundered from 
and inimical to the national guards, 
assuming names, such as les voraces 
and ks tJe'voranis, by which they 
themselves marked their character, 
ruling the whole city of Lyons by 
fear; exacting, spoliating, arresting 
sti^pects at will; searching the houses 
of quiet inhabitants under the pretext, 
of conspiracies against the republic 
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that did not exist, and of concealed 
arms, sttch as they themselves ille< 
gaily bdre, that never could bo found ; 
dragging trembling priests from the 
altar to be confined in cellara, because 
they were suspected of anti-repnbli* 
canism; laying their hands upon 
> church plate as the property of trai¬ 
tors ; liberating prisoners arrested for 
revolt and disorder—arresting the 
magistrates ' who had condemned 
them; dictating their orders to mili¬ 
tary officers for the release of soldiers 
put under restraint; pulling a general 
from his horse, and nearly immolating 
him to the 'HTath of their high justice 
in the streets; commanding the for¬ 
tresses, making bamcades at the least 
opposition to their will, domineering 
over the whole city as masters—a herd 
of power-intoxicated savagfes—and the 
commissary looking on, applauding, 
aanctioning thek deeds, rubbing his 
hands with satisfaction, and approv¬ 
ing them with tlic words A//ez, mes 
ertfans! vous faites bien P'' Such scenes 
as these, calTied to the utmost limits 
of anarchy and excess in Lyons, have 
been exhibited also in almost all the 
great towns of France, with all flic 
effect of well-applied terrorism. There 
is scarcely one that has npt similar 
outrages, from the violence of an ex¬ 
cited mob, to lay to the charge of him 
who was set in authority over them— 
to work his will, so said the letter of 
bis instructions — but „to preserve 
I>eacc and order, in a country where 
convulsions, collisions, and commo¬ 
tions were so infinitely to be dreaded 
and avoided—so should his duty have 
told him. It ought to be said, at the 
same time, that the acknowledged 
authorities of the government were 
aided in their |igh revolutionary 
mission, and in the extraordinary 
means they employed in its execution, 
by less acknowledged agents, in the 
persons of emissaries from the violent 
ultra clubs of Paris; who, arrogating 
to themselves the right to the true 
expression of the only true feeling of 
Paris—and consequently, h fortiori^ of 
all France—tracked the country with 
their manoeuvres, their excitements 
to violence, their bullying threats and 
ihtitnidatlons. Unacknowledged by 
government authority as they were, 
liDivever, their missions were bestowed 
-CQpL them by the quondam friends and 
fcmow-conspirators, under the former 


reign of the Minister of the Interior; 
their expenses wmro supported by 
funds, supplied no one could say by 
what hand, altbougb moat mi^bt di- 
vine; their measures were evidently 
taken in accordance, and in perfectly 
good understanding, with the dopart- 
meutal commissary. 

What, however, was the result? 
The very reverse from that intended 
by Messieurs les Commisscarcs and 
their supporter, the Minister of the 
Interior. They over-reached them¬ 
selves, worked the veiy effect 
they attempted to exterminate. In¬ 
step of subjugating the departments 
to their will of ultra-repnbUcanism by 
the violence of terrorism, they almost 
roused the whole better feeling of the 
country, at ffrst quietly disposed and 
resigned, against the very principles 
of republicanism in general. The sen¬ 
timent at first accepted was soured 
and embittered ; the discontent and 
aversion daily increased; and it was 
more than once openly affirmed that 
the departments were ready to revolt, 
*hnd formed the design of maiching 
upon Paris. That this subject was 
actually discussed in large, and not 
even secret meetings in the provinces— 
and even in such as had been always 
considered ultra-liberal and democratic 
in their opinions, as parts of Nor¬ 
mandy, for instance—admits of but 
little doubt; and this feeling, although 
it was never actnally embodied in any 
living and active fact of resistance, 
may be taken as one example in sup¬ 
port of the opinion, that the children 
may not always prove so submissive 
to the dictates of the mother, and may 
one day raise their voices and hold 
forth their hands to dispute her will. 
The open and general outbreak of the 
provinces, which was at one time ex¬ 
pected, and was th6 common topic of 
conversation in Paris, was suppressed, 
however, by tbe4pflaence of the better- 
thinking and more ‘ prudential men in 
the country. Bat the feeling of oppo¬ 
sition and resistance did not full to 
manifest itself in minor demonsfra- 
tions. Expostulafions were at first 
made against the tyranny and the in¬ 
flammatory manoeuvres of the govern¬ 
ment commissaries; then broke oat 
angry remonstrances on.the part "of the 
bourgeoisie^ backed by the better and 
qmeter of the workmg^classea; and 
at last, when all these more legitimate 
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me^s fidled, the populations of seve- ‘strong, that the Metmeuts les Commit- 
ral of the larger towns rose against sairea, or rather, les CiU^ens Commii- 
the provisional despot, who played the saires^ were obliged to give way before 
autocrat and the tyrant in the name of the expression of popular indignation, 
“ Liberty, Equality, and Efatemity. ” The departments then, for the ffrst 
The national guards took up arms time, hare begun to show that they 
to demand the revocation and the de- are determined not to ^ treated as 
parture of the obnoxious commissary, the mere humble serfs of the capital,— 
The commissary, in opposition, acted that they are resolved to have a will 
the self-same part of which a despotic and an action of their own. The re- . 
king has since been so violently accused suits have been such that, even among 
by the republican journals. As Fer- the staunch^republicans in the pro- 
dinand of Naples is said to have ex- . vinces, and among those who look to 
cited the dreg^s of the populace, the the republic as the only form of gov- 
laxzaroni, to aid him in a rftictiouary cmraent at present suitable to France, 
movement in his favour, so did even symptoms of a tendency to a federal 
the republican commissary after the system have indubitably s]n*ung up,— 
self-same system. He caused the mob of a tepdcucy, in fact, to that system 
to be roused to his assistance, as to that in opposition to which, under the first 
of the only true democratic friend of revolution, the title of “ one and indi- 
thcpeople; he called upon them to take visible,”—sp little understood at the 
up arms and combat in his defence: the present day, so constantly repeated by 
lazzaroni mob of the departments was the herd without any real meaning be- 
the weapon ho wielded to overcome the ingattachod to it,—waS bestowed upon 
resistance of the majority to his will, the republic. The fear of a pmvcrfully 
In most instances the recalcitrant part organised resistance to the sacred 
of the provincial populations prevailed, principles of French republicanism,— 
In several of the larger towns, as in * unity and indivisibility,—is,, at this 
Bordeaux, Bourges, and many others, very time, one of the bugbears by which 
the commissary was obliged to take to those in power are terrified and haunt- 
flight : in some the palace of the little cd. But, whether this fear bo well 
tyrant was stormed, he himself was founded or not, it suffices for the pre¬ 
made prisoner, and was taken to the sent purpose, to show that a disunited 
railroad, and “ packed off ” back to feeling exists to a great extent be- 
that Paris which had sent him. In a tween the departments and the capi- 
very few instances only the influence tal; and that, while on the one hand 
of the commissary gained the day: in the former begin to show a disposition 
still less was he again returned, to be to resist the overweening influence and 
enforced upon the department from tyrannical importance of the foimer, 
which he had been driven; and in one on the other, a dread is beginning to 
case he was sent back by the powers be expressed of their growing discon- 
that were, only to be again ignomi- tent, and a suspicion is constantly 
niously expelled. expressed of their increasing tendency 

In the department of tfie Ari^ge, at to reactionary principles, likely to 
the town of Foix, a journal, founded prove eventually subversive to the 
under the auspices of the commissaries republic. Among'^thosc “ lookers- 
of the government, and professing the on,” who proverbially “ sec the most 
most violent ultra-republican doc- of the game,” there arc some who, 
trines, was publiclj" burnt by the in their exceptional and impartial 
magistrates and mosdi influential per- position as foreigners, are able to see 
sons of the place, tb show their con- expressed in lettera from the provinces 
tempt and abhorrence of the principles “ curses, not loud, but deep,” against 
and actions of the authority set over “ that detestable, unruly, and insolent 
them. Other instances of the general Paris, that has made alone a hateful 
opposition, either to the commissaries revolution, which it imposes on all 
themselves or to the agents they had Prance.” It cannot, however, be said, 
appointed and supported, on account at the same time, that any reactionary, 
of their violence, their tyrannical mea- feeling^ against the republic itself, and 
snros, and their anarchical principles, a republican form of government, 
are too numerous to qtuote; and, gene- prevails in the country at large. That 
rally speaking, the feeling was -so which is thought to bo stigmatised by 
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• ttue ultra party with the tem of 
^'jseaction,” appears, as yet, to be 
ttOthing but the acceptation of a re- 
puMc baaed open the principles of 
peace and order; but, at the ^me 
time, an opimsitiou to ail yiews and 

• doctrines likelr to produce disorder 
a-nd anardiy. And ye^ still, in another 
sense, tlie .feeling of the country , at 
large caanot be ^id to* be strictly 
Tflpuldlcan ':-the “ true men” might be 
in vain sought exdeptjdh the^dii3or<, 
derly, tumidtuous, excitable, ahd‘ 
easily sUrsed populations of the great ‘ 
mpiufaptnring towns. 

Shorty after the appointment pf 
thh obnoxious commissaries, .scTcral, 
causes arose to increase the discontent 
"Cf the departments, not only among, 
tlio ci-devant upper and middling 
Classes, but among the Ipwcr classes, 
—-partipularly m the xtgriculturail tlis- 
tricts, and more especially among that 
peasant popnlfllion that has so univer¬ 
sally m France acquired a little pro¬ 
perty in laud. One of these causes 
was the impdsitioh of the new taxes. 

, Under ^e former regime, France had, 
'^been ciiished down by the weight of its 
; impositions. One of the first^idvan- 
tagos of thd,repiahlic,was-anaOuticed, 
'in^offleial-proclamations, to consist in 
'the removal of taxes, and in the enor¬ 
mous diminution of state expenses 
necessarily attendam upon, a republi¬ 
can form of government. Already 
the country people looked to a release 
from the greater part of their obliga¬ 
tions: the sj^stem of “ no taxes at all,” 
they thought, jin their tta'ivcfe, was to 
follow, instead of which came very 
shortly the decree, begging the country 
for the loan of a pertain proportion 
of the taxes for the ensuing, year 
beforehand, in order to meet'the'* do- 

• ficienCies in the finances, followed 
.up almost immediately by the mqrc. 
imperative ordinance, imposing the 
Additional 45 per cent in support 
of the increased, not diminished, cx- - 
peuscs of the republican government. 
In many parts of the couutiy the pea¬ 
sant population refused to pay this 
additional tax, or responded only to 
the demand with that equivocal an¬ 
swer, so'characteristie of j)he Freaeh 
peasant, “ We’ll see about it.” 
aevert^eless, however, refused to pay 
juferihe same time ^erehts^^ its land- 
Inds, upon the pretext that it was 

by the revolutkm, and the 


exactions of the republic. It was.iu 
vain that the government protested 
that these measures were necessitated 
by the fioancial dilapidations of the 
dethroned dynasty. Clear-sighted 
miongh where their own interests are 
concerned, the French peasants in the 
provinces replied by denunciations of 
that odious Paris. Paris, they do- 
idared, had chosen to make for the 
nonce a revolution in which they had 
Dpt aided, and which they had not 
d^ired ;^and, tllfen Paris turned to its 
own" advantage alone the results of 
^at revolution. It had imposed upon 
all France, by calling for resources 
from a country ah'cady drained, to be 
lavishly squandered in rewarding the 
idleness of its own tumultuous and 
unruly iriJjabitanlSl among the work- 
mg-classes, which it dreaded, by the 
establishment of its expensive so- 
called ateliers natiq^ux^ and by pay¬ 
ing fresh troops under the name of 
gardes mobiles ,—When the standing 
army was already sucli a burden to 
the country,—for the sake of draining 
off ana. regularising the worst dregs 
of its own popnlation, satisfying 
the capricesof a riotous Parisian mob, 
that cJiose to object to the presence of 
the.<ild military force among it, while 
it accepted a new defensive and re¬ 
pressive force, in addition to ‘ the 
former, under a new title. Upon 
such questions, of vital importance to 
their own interests, the country people 
of the provinces were not»disposcd to 
listen to argument or reason; and 
in the disebuteut. at the exorbitant 
exactions of the capital the jealousy 
of the departments towai'ds Paris 
waxed stronger and stronger. , 
Anoth(fr*causc, which added greatly 
to the increasing apprehension and 
aversion was«the preaching of the com¬ 
munist dbctrincsip Paris, upon the first 
.establishment of republican principles, 
and the support apparently given to 
thes& wild and«poliating principles by 
•certain members of the Pa*ovisional 
Government itself. If there be any 
fe^ng more. alive than any other in 
tlm breast of the French peasant, it is 
tMt attached to the acqnii'emehf and 
theopb^ession of landed property in 
howeyer humble a form, be it but a 
small field or a tiny vineyard, ifhqhas 
any bofw, any ambitl^ any sentir 
imch ho thinks Hvii^^for, 
it is the extenn^ion, by any and eyery 
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«icans, of his small domain. Da the 
fact of this possession are cmioeutrated 
all the maiuspring motives and agen¬ 
cies of his whole existence—^in this, his 
industry, his talent, his ounaing, his 
thoughts, his affections, his very love 
for his chiJdinn, to whom he hopes to 
transmit it. The great mobile of the 
character of the French peasant is 
self-interest in this respect. The 
doctrines, then, which preached that 
the possession of all landed property 
by Individ u^s is ad in^mous spolisr- 
tionof the res jowW/caffiMed thenountry 
pcojdo iu the provinces with the live¬ 
liest alarm, and contributed to ^£ab- 
llsh a still greater hatred to a s^ate of 
things that tended to produce results so 
fatally detrimental to all tliat they held 
dear. The Parisian, almdst as blindly 
ignorant of the state of his own coun¬ 
try—^which, in his tbeojy that Paris is 
all France, he looks upon with in- 
differenoo, if not contempt—as be is^ 
proverbially utterly ignorant of every 
ollipr country bdyond the fwjnticrs 
of France, even the most neighbour¬ 
ing—and, iu fact, of every thing tli^t 
touches upon geography or the state 
of nations, of wldch he has only the 
vaguest and most incon-ect notions— 
lliouglit that all Ms wild fraternity 
schemes, developed and accepted by 
those who possessed nothing, in the 
capital, would be received with cn- 
tliusiasm also by the “ miserable, 
oppressed, and tyrannised inhabitant 
of the ^clds and pMns—such was 
the language used, and eagerly caught 
np. The Parisian soOu found, by ex¬ 
perience, tliat ho had made a gross 
mistake.. The emissaries sent down 
into the provinces by the professors and 
high-priests of communism, or by tlic 
ultra dubs, and supported, there is 
every reason to believe, by the mem¬ 
bers of the govornmefat before alluded^ 
to, met only with the most active* 
Impulsion. Their Utopian i^eas of 
universal fraternitj; and spoliation 
property were sconiod, scouted, and 
opposed : themselves were hooted, 
pelted, almost lapidated as incepdiary 
enemies of the peasant. “ Th(|L^inno- 
Cettt and humble Inhabitant W the 
fields” was indignant, in^lte4> -ag-jp; 
grieved, that he should be scr contemp- ‘ 
jtuonsly considered mls^able and. 
oppressedhe showed idoiself in the 
light of the landed proprietor, the 
most avariciously iaterested an 
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possession of property, and ly no 
means the noi/’mdividual the FarisLmi 
had been accustomed to .believe him, 
according to his text-books of vattde- 
v^s and melodramas. The agents 
of communistic doctrines were forced . 
to retreat in dudgeon, to declare the 
French peasant the most ignorant and 
pig-bcaded animal upon earth, still 
under the yoke* of the tyrants,^ and 
^doctrine by the aristocrats; and Ao 
aVow thatjii^e departments'v\Qgre not> ' 
"ripe for titff enlightenment of commu¬ 
nism, perhajM even to denounce them 
■as infamously reactionaiy. Certain 
it is that communistic doctrine found 
no enthusiastic disciples iu the eoun- * 
try of, if the propagandism made 
any steps, it was after the fashion so , 
oharaetcristically depicted in a cari¬ 
cature pi^lished by the <Jharwar^ in 
Ivliioh a peasant appears before the 
mayor of his cmnmmui tq "say, that, 
since a general partOge des hiens is to 
take jdace, he puts down his name for. 
the duUeau^ but makes a most wofuUy 
wry face upon hearing that his own * ‘ 
field has been already divided among 
the paupers of the village. The propa¬ 
gation of communism, then, only ex-, 
ched fears instead of hopes, conster¬ 
nation instead of joy, and tended s!^ 
more to indispose tlie country p«ople» 
and excite their aversion and discou- 
tent towards a state of things.likely to 
become so prejudicial to their interests: 
more than ever, they were disposed to 
revolt. 

In this state was the feeling of the 
counti’y at large when the gcnei’al 
elections came on, accompanied by all 
the violence of party manoeuvre to 
support the principles of ultra-republi- 
canivSm, advocated by the unscrupulous 
hiinieter of the nation ; but all these 
efforts tended only to indispose it still 
more, and to call forth, in spite of the 
desperate opposition made, its sense 
In favour of respect of property, order, 
and moderatism of views in the re¬ 
public, if republic there was to be. 
As is well known, an immense ma¬ 
jority of those men of moderate prin¬ 
ciples, whom all the ill-judged and 
hatetul efforts of the violent and reck¬ 
less republicans at the head of affairs 
had so greatly contributed to form 
into a decided, self-consdous, and 
compact p*arty of opponents, was re¬ 
turned to the Assembly, Most of the 
leactog men of the liberal party under 
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iff|n>grwa»» jse^*. 

-B^ tbe'^ 

'-' SaoiSamy piiaolpto,' 

,’ ^tji^ by'^e-ij^siag^s pftBepe^Te. 
i'.^e cOpQliy .#e<aan» its to bb 
*iM|M^tB« tbp p^cipal and 

inn^enee ^icdi nmanat^ from 
■ tbo jr^tdess pjaq^ vbo. governed the 
interior affairs of fHe country in the 
capital^ But it did not fipget, at the 
same time, and it still ^ars an in¬ 
veterate grudge* to the violent agents 
of that ultfa-republicanism, chiefly 
concentrated in Faria, who had filled 
‘ the countiy with disorder, tumult, 
terror, and, in some cases, bloodshed, 
by the atrocious and outrageous menus 
it placed in the hands of a riotous mab 
to overawe them, and swa^the direc- 
. tion of the elections, and by the base 
manoeuvres employed to attain their 
ends. It does not forget the despotism 
„ of certain commissaries, who, after 
having their own lists of ultra-demo¬ 
cratic candidates, whom they intended 
to force down the throats of the elec¬ 
tors, printed, threatened the printer, 
who should dare to print any other, 
with their high displeasure, and caused 
them to shut up their press. It docs 
not<forget the seizure of those papers 
that proposed moderate candidates, 
■with every attempt to strangle in 
practice that liberty of the press which 
was so clamorously claimed in theory. 
It ttoea not forget the voters’ lists torn 
from the hands of voters by a pur¬ 
posely excited mob. It does not forget 
the odious manoeuvre by which agents 
were largely paid and sent about to 
cry “ Vive Henri F.” in the streets of 
towns, in order to induce the belief 
in a Bourbonist I'eactionary party, 
and thus rouse the passions and feel¬ 
ings of the fi altered and declamation- 
intoxicated mob against the moderates, 
regardless of the consequences—of 
' the animosity and the bloodshed. It 
does not forget the intimidation, the 
threat of fire and swoi’d, riie opposition 
by force to the voting of whole villages 
suspected of moderatism—the collision, 
the constraint, the conflict, the vio¬ 
lence. It does not forget all this, 
nor also that it owes the ontrage, 
BRL .tdarm, and the suffering, the 
n(lii tB'^^P^ace and order, to commerce, 
to W€®[-being, to fortune, to that 
• oentrid power which turned a le^on 


^ demdnh upozi it, in the shape of re- 
wdutiOnirv emissaries and a^nts. It 
fprgets atUl less the scenes of Limoges, 
sHiere »*inob were turned loose into 
-the polling-house to destroy the votes, 
drive out the national guards, disarm 
these defenders of order and right, and 
• form a mob government, t& rule and 
terrorise the town*,while Master Com¬ 
missary looked oh, and told the people 
that it did weU, and laughed in his 
sleeve. It forgets still less the fury 
of the disappointed upon the result of 
the elections, their incitements to in- 
siuTections, their preachings of armed 
resi^ance for the sake of annulling the 
elections, obtained, it must never *be 
forgotten, by universal suffrage, in/acc 
of their culpable manoeuvres; the 
emissaries again sent down from the 
clubs, and with an apparent conniv¬ 
ance of certain ultra-members of the 
government, from the charge of which, 
now more] than ever since the conspi¬ 
racy of the 15th May, they will scarcely 
be able to acquit themselves : the 
efforts of these emissaries to make the 
easily excited and tumultuous lower 
classes take up arms, and the bloody 
conflicts in the streets of Houen : the 
complicity of the veiy magistrates ap¬ 
pointed by these members of the go¬ 
vernment—the terror and the blood¬ 
shed, and then the cry of the furious 
ultras that the pcoi>le had been treach¬ 
erously assassinated—the conspiracies 
and incendiary projects of the van¬ 
quished at Marseilles, the troubles of 
Lisle, of Amiens, of L 3 'Ous, of Aubus- 
son, of Rhodez, of Toulouse, of Carcas¬ 
sonne—why swell the list of names ? 
—of almost every town in France, all 
with the same intent of destroying those 
elections of repi’csent^itives which the 
countiy had proclaimed in the sense 
of order and of moderatism. It 
forgets still less the dangers of that 
same 15tli May, wben the govern¬ 
ment was for a few honrs overthromi, 
by the disorder^, the disappointed, 
the discontented, the violent ultra 
republicans, the conspirators of Paris, 
— when some of those, who had 
been, formerly their mlers, were 
arfested as accomplices, and others 
still in power can Scarcely yet again 
avoid the acensation and conviction 
of complicity. 

All the other troubles of this dis¬ 
tracted country, since the revolution 
qf February, may bo passed over—the 
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ruin to commercer, tKe p<mi^ 
and want, the military revolte - ^ . 
by the same emissaries to ea^i^ 
visions in the army, as UkSwi^ khe 
unhappy troubles of Nisines^ ifherh 
the disturbances took a itfigious ten¬ 
dency—as a conflict of creeds bfetween- 
Roman eatholics and Protestants," 
rather than a political or even a 
social character,—although they still 
bore evidence of the disorder of the 
times and the disturbance of the 
country. The elections, then, con¬ 
tributed more powerfully than ever to 
the fermentation, the discontent, the 
mistrust, and the ill-will of^ the 
country. ~ 

In this state of France, with the 
fe61ihg of impatient jealousy and 
irritation against tyranny and des¬ 
potism expressed by the departments 
towards the capital, with the evident 
disunion between the provfnces and 
Paris, what are likely to be the des¬ 
tinies of the Republic hereafter? 
Again it must be said—^who can tell, 
who foresee, .\<^ho predict? The Re¬ 
public has been accepted, and is main¬ 
tained, from a love of order and the 
siatus quo: but there is no enthusiasm, 
no admiration for the republican foi'm 
of government througliout the country 
at large; there is, at most, indif¬ 
ference to any government, what¬ 
ever it may be, provided it but 
insure the stability and ppsperity of 
the country. If an opinion may be 
hazarded, however, it is, that the 
danger to the present established form 
of things will not arise so much from 
the conflict of contending parties in 
the capital, as from the discontent, 
disaffection, jealousy, pd, perhaps, 
final outbreak and resistance of the 
departments. Terrorism has had its 
day; and it would bo difficult, if not 
impossible, to apply the system once 
again to the country in its present 
state. What other means will the 
violent possess—whjt coercive mear 
sures, if, when parties come to an 
issue, the wearied and disgusted 
country should rise to protest against 
the disorders of Republican Paris? 
There seem at present to be none. 
The result of such an outbreak would 
be inevitable civil war. The strong 
instance before alluded to, of the de- 
terminatiou of the departments to 
assert a will of thdr own, was given 
von. Lxfv.—NO. cccxcni. 
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party bad' ||ie'ire&j|ii*aaf ptSteeirti • 
Instead -oC being %wedintbanbittUPl^>’* 
as heretofore, instead of cainlly abd 
resignedly ipjcepIjiBg the/oiY accompli 
as was their wont, the departments 
immediately rose to protest, against 
the new revolution of Paris. Before 
a counter-despatch could be scut down 
into the provinces, to let them know 
that J;he former order of things was 
restored, the national guards of all 
tlie great towns were up and out, wltli 
theory “ togarms!” and it was resolved 
to march npon Paris. It was not only 
in the towns within a day’s journey 
of the capital that thb movement was 
spontaneously made. In the furthest . 
parts of the country, from the cities of 
Avignon, Marseilles, Nismes, and all 
the south of France, the national 
guards were already on their way 
towards the capital, before the in¬ 
formation that declared the more 
satisfactory rcsnlt of the day could be 
made public. It is more than pro¬ 
bable, then, that, should a desperate 
faction ever seize upon the power, or 
even should a close conflict* of parties 
farther endanger tTio safety of the 
country and its tottering wellarc, 
that the provinces would again take 
up arms against Paris, and that a 
civil war would be the result. 

This is rather a suggestion hazarded, 
than a prediction made, as to the 
future fate of the iVench republic. 
Wliatever that futm*e may be, an 
uneasy submission on the part of a 
great anti-republican majority to the 
active agency of a small republican 
minority—but, at the same time, a 
desire of maintaining a government, ‘ 
whatever it may be, if supportable, 
for tranquillity’s sake; a feeUug of 
humiliation and degradation in this 
utter submission to the will of Paris 
throughout the country—but, at the 
same time, jui .apparent growing de¬ 
termination eventually to resist that 
will, should it at last prove intolerable 
—such is the present state of Repub¬ 
lican France. * 

,K 
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A,vi 9 siuxia id the greatest ace^o 
fden to- iabsfaatlfd power ever made 
by Bfi^and. It is the gift of a Con* 
. Iment, Ksstaiued by war, usnrpatioa^ 
or the aafleruags of a people. Bat 
evea this is but a narrow view' of its 
value, it is the addition of a terri¬ 
tory, almost boundless, to the posses^ 
sioBS of ndankind; a location for a new 
family of man, capable of sopportiiag a 
population equal to that of Europe; 
or probably, from its command of the 
ocean, and from the improved systems, 
not merely of commercial communi¬ 
cation, but of agiiculture itself, cap- 
aWe of supplying the wants of doul^ 
population of Europe., It is, in 
fact, the vuimal future addition of three 
hundred millions bf human beings, who 
otherwise would not liave existed. 
And besides all this, and perhaps of a 
higher order than all, is the transfer 
or English civilisation, laws, habits, 
indnstrial activity, and national free¬ 
dom, to the nchost, but the most 
abject countries of the globe; an im¬ 
perial England at the Antipodes, 
securing, invigorating, and ci'owuing 
all its benefits by its religion. 

Within the last fifty years, the 
population of the British islands has 
nearly tripled ; it is increasing in 
England alone at the rate of a thou¬ 
sand a day. In every kingdom of the 
Continent it is increasing in an im¬ 
mense ratio. The population is be¬ 
coming too great for the means of 
existence. Every trade is over¬ 
worked, every profession is over¬ 
stocked, every expedient for a liveli¬ 
hood thi'eatens to be exhausted under 
this vast and perpetual influx of life; 
and the question of questions is, How 
is this burthen to be lightened ? 

There can be but one answer,—Emi¬ 
gration. For the last'century, com¬ 
mon sense, urged by common neces- 
sit;^, directed tiie stream of this 
emigration to the great outlying re¬ 
gions of the western world. North 
America was the chief recipient. 
Since the conquest of Canada, annual 
th^uaemds had directed their emigra¬ 


tion to the British possessions: the 
conquest of the Cape has drawn a large 
body of settlers to its fine climate; 
but Australia remained, and remains, 
for the grand ftrture field of British 
emigration. 

The subject has again come before 
the British public with additional in¬ 
terest. The Irish famine, the British 
financial difficulties, and the palpable 
' hazard of leaving a vast pauperism to 
groTy; up in iguorawce, have absolutely 
compelled an effort to relieve tlie 
country. A motion has just been 
made in Parliament by Lord Asmey, 
giving the most startling details of 
the infant population; and demanding 
the means of sending at least its 
orphan portion to some of those colo¬ 
nial possessions, where they may be 
trained to habits of indnstry, and 
have at least a chance of an honest 
existence. We shall give a few of 
these details, and they are of the very 
fost importance to humanity. On the 
6th of June Lord Ashley brought in a 
I’esolution, “ That it is expedient that 
means be annually provided for the 
voluntary emigration, to some one of 
her Majesty’s colonies, of a certain 
number of young persons of both 
sexes, who have been educated in the 
schools, ordinarily called ‘ ragged 
schools,’ in and about the metropolis.” 

In the speech preparatory to this 
resolution, a variety of statements 
wore made, obtained from the clergy 
and laity of London. It was ascer¬ 
tained that the number of children, 
either deserted by their parents, or 
sent out by their pai’ents to beg and 
steal, could not be* less than .30,000 in 
the meti'opolis alone. Their habits 
were filthy, wrctchdd, and depi’aved. 
Their places of living by day ^yere the 
streets, and by night every conceivable 
hannt of misery and sin. They had 
no alternative but to starve, or to 
grow up into professional thieves, 
perhaps murderers. Of the general 
populatipn, the police reports stated, 
that in 1M7 there had bemi taken 
into custody 62,181 individuals of 
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both sexes and all ages. Of tb&se, jmbUemiscbiel^ and eaidIn 
20J02were females, and 47,479 maJes. 

Of the whole, 15,693 were under 


twenty years of age, 3,682 between 
iifleon and ten, and 362 under ten. 
Of the whole, 22,075 could ncitlier 
read nor wisite, and 35,227 could read 
only, or read and write imperfectly. 

The averse attcudauce last year in 
the “ ragged schools” was 4000. Of 
these 400 liad been in prison, 600 
• lived by begging, 178 were the children 
of convicts, and 800 had lost one or 
iioth their p^ents, and of course were 
living by th cir own contrivances. O at 
of the 62,000, there were not less than 
28,113 who had no trade or occupa¬ 
tion, or honest livelihood whatever! 

Tlie statement then proceeded to 
consider the expense to which the 
nation was put to keep down crime. 
It will perhai)s surprise those readers 
wdio object to the exjjenses of emi- 
gi'ation. 

In 1847. The expense of Park- 

hurst Prison was . ^814,34f» 
“ Of Peutonville Prison, 18,307 

III 1840. Of County Gaols, . 147,14^ 

“ Of County Houses of 

Correction, . . 100,8(1 

“ Of Ilural Police, . 180,000 

“ Of Prosecutions for 

Coining, . , . .0000 

in 18(7. Of Metropolitan Po¬ 
lice, . . . 368,101 

The whole but a few items, yet amount¬ 
ing to a million sterling annually. In 
this we observe the Millbank Peni¬ 
tentiary, an immense establishment, 
Newgate, the Compter, and the va¬ 
rious places of detention in the city, 
are not inclnded; and there is no notice 
of the expenses of building, which in 
the instance ot the Penitentiarj’’ alone 
amounted to a million. 

k'e(, to dry up the source of this 
tremendons evil. Lord Ashley asks 
only an expenditure of £100,000 an¬ 
nually, to transform 30,000 growing 
thieves into honest men, idlers into 
cultivators of the soil, beggars into 
possessors of property, which the ge¬ 
nerality of settlers 'become, on an 
average of seven years. 

There can be no rational denial of 
the benefit, and even of the neces¬ 
sity, of rescuing tho,se unfortunate 
creatures firom a career which, begin¬ 
ning in vice and misery, must go on in 


rain. Lord Ashley’s suggeation is 
that the plan shall be ^st tried on the 
moderate scale of sending 500 boys, 

500 girls, chosen fri>m the ragged 
schools of London, under jwoper sn- 
perintendonta, to ^ most fitting of 
the colonies; by which we understand 
Australia. The plan may then be 
extended to the other parts of tte 
kingdom, to Scotlaml and Ireland. 

Ho concluded by jdacing Ms motion 
in the hands of government, who,' 
through the Home l^cretaiy, promised 
to give it all consideration. 

It is certmnly lamentaUc that such 
statements are to be made; and we 
have little doubt that the foreign jour¬ 
nal!^ will exult in this evidence of 
what they call “ the depravity of 
England.^ But, it is to be remeeiili)» 
bored that London has a popnlationA 
of nearly two millions—that all the"* 
idleness, vice, and bsggaiy of an island 
of twenty millions are constantly 
pouring into it—^that foreignwice, idle- 
ne.ss, and beggary contribute their 
share, and that what is abhorred and 
corrected in England, is overlooked, 
and even cherished abroad. It is also 
to bo remembered, that there is a cou- 
timial temptation to pinnder in the ' '' 
exposed wealth of the metropolis, and 
a continual temptation to mendicancy 
in the proverbial humanity of the 
people. 

Still, crime must be punished wher¬ 
ever it exists, and vice roust be re¬ 
formed wherever man has the moans; 
and, therefore, wo shall exult in the 
success of any judicious plan of emi- 
gi’ation. 

It happens, at this moment, that there 
is an extraordinary demand for emi¬ 
gration ; that every letter from Aus¬ 
tralia calls for a supply of human life, 
and especially for an emigration of 
females,—^the proportion of males to 
females in some of the settlements 
iMjing 9 to 1,‘ while the tmmbm- of 
females predominates, by the teat 
census in England. , 

There is a daily demand for addi¬ 
tional labourers, artificers, and house¬ 
hold servants, and with oiFers of wages 
which in England neithei’ labourer 
nor artisan could hope to obtain. 
Thonsands are now offered employ¬ 
ment, comfort, and prospective wealth 
in AnstraUa, who must burthen the 
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workhotme at home. The advantages 
are so evident, the necessity is so 
strong, and the opportunity is so 
prompt and perfect, that they must 
result in a national plan of constant 
emigration, until Australia can contain ‘ 
no more—an event which may not 
happen for a thousand years. 

It happens, also, by a striking coin¬ 
cidence, that Australian discovery has 
just assumed new vigour; and that 
instead of the barrenness and de- 
"formity which were generally sup¬ 
posed (to form the principal cha¬ 
racteristics of this vast territory, 
immense tracts have been brought to 
European knowledge for the first 
time, exhibiting remarkable fertility, 
and even the most unexpected' and 
singular beauty. We now give a 
j<|^^ch of the journey in which those 
imscoveries were made. . 

To explore the interior of this great 
country has bceix the object of suc¬ 
cessive expeditions for the last fivc- 
and-twenty years. Byt such was the 
want of system or the want of means, 
that nothing was done, except to-in¬ 
crease the tales of wonder regarding 
the middle regions of Australia. The 
theorists were completely divided ; 
one party insisting on the existence of 
a mediterranean or mighty lake in the 
central region, became there was a 
tendency in some of the small rivers 
of the coast to flow inward. Others, 
with quite as much plausibility, laugh¬ 
ed at the idea; and, from having felt 
.a hot wind occasionally blowing from 
the west, had no doubt that the cen¬ 
tral region was a total waste, a desert 
of fiery sand, an Australian Sahara! 
while both pai ties seem to have been 
equally erroneous, so far as any actual 
discovery has been made. 

But it seems equally extraordinary, 
that even the only two expeditions 
which within our time have added 
largely to our knowledge, alike should 
havd neglected the most obvious and 
almost the only useful means of dis¬ 
covery. The especial object of ex¬ 
ploration must be, to ascertain the 
existence of considerable rivers pour¬ 
ing into the sea, because it is only 
thus tliat the government can eftec- 
tively foim settlements. The espe¬ 
cial difliiculty of the explorers is, to 
find provisions, or carry the means of 
Bubsisteuce along with them. Both 


difficulties would bb obviated by the 
steam-boat, and by nothing else. The 
natural process, therefore, would be, 
to embark the expedition in a well ap¬ 
pointed and well provisioned steamer; 
to anchor it at the necessary distance 
from the coast, which in general has 
deep and sheltered water, within the 
great rocky ridge; and then send out 
the explorers for fifty or a hundred 
miles north and south, making the 
steamer the headquarters. Thus they * 
might ascertain every feature of the 
coast, inch by inch, bo secure of sub¬ 
sistence, and be free from native hos¬ 
tility. 

Yet all the expeditions have been 
overland, generallj^ with the most im¬ 
minent hazard of being starved, and 
occasionally losing some of their 
number by attacks from the natives. 
Thus also the present expedition of 
the surveyor succeeded but in part, 
though it had the merit of discovering 
that the reports of Australian baiTcn- 
ness belonged but to narrow tracts, 
while the general character of the 
^ountiy towards the north was of 
striking fertility. The puipose of 
Sir T. Mitchell’s late expedition wms, 
to ascertain the probabUity of a route 
from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpen¬ 
taria. But as this route was to be 
made dependent on a presumed river 
flowing into the gulf, the actual ob¬ 
ject w'as to reach the head of that 
river — an object which could have 
been more effectually attained by 
tracing it upward from the gulf; and, 
in consequence of not so tracing it, 
the expedition ultimately failed. 

To establish an easy connexion be¬ 
tween the colony of New South Wales 
and the traflic of the Indian Ocean, 
had long been a matter of great inte¬ 
rest. Torres Strait, the only channel 
to the north, is a remarkably danger¬ 
ous navigation ; wjiile, by fonning an 
overland communication directly with 
the Gulf of Carpentaria to the west of 
the strait, the commerce would find 
an open sea. A trade in horses had 
also commenced with India, w^bich 
was impeded by the hazards of the 
strait. There had also been a steam 
communication with England by Sin¬ 
gapore, and there was a hope that this 
line might be connected with a line 
from the gulf. 

The idea of tracing a river towards 
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the north was a conjecture of several 
years’ standing, in some degree found¬ 
ed on the natural probability that an 
immense indentation of the land could 
not but cxliibit some outlet for the 
course of a considerable fall of waters, 
and also that there had been a report 
by a Bushman, of having followed its 
course to the sea. 

After some difhculties with thc’go- 
vemor, which were obviated by a vote 
of the Colonial Legislature of £2000 
for the expenses of the expedition, it 
set out from Paramatta on the 17th 
of November 1845. The expedition 
consisted of Sir Thomas Mitchell; E. 
B. Kennedy, Esq., Assistant-surveyor; 
William Stephenson, Esq., surgeon 
and naturalist; twenty-three convicts, 
who volunteered for tlic sake of a free 
pardon, which was to bo tiicir only 
payment; and three freemen. They 
liad a numerous list of baggage con¬ 
veyances, &c. &c. ; eight drays, 
drawn by eighty bullocks; two boats, 
thirteen horses, four private horses, 
three light carts, and i)rovisions for,a 
year, including two hundred and fifty 
sheep, which travelled along with 
them, constituting a chief part of their 
animal food, Tiicy had also gelatine 
and pork. The surveyor-general 
preferred light carts, and horses in 
place of bullocks; but it was sug¬ 
gested that the strong drays were 
necessary, and that bullocks were 
more enduring than horses—the latter 
an opinion soon found to be erro¬ 
neous. It is rather singular, tiiat 
either opinion sliould not have been 
settled fifty years ago. 

Some natural and well-expressed 
reflections arise, in the course of this 
volume, on the lonely life of the 
settler. Its despondency, and its in¬ 
utility to advance his moral nature, 
arc in some measure attributed to the 
absence of tlie “ gentler sex.” 

“ M this sheep station," says Sir 
Thomas, “ I met with an individual 
■who had seen better days, and had 
lost his property amid the wreck of 
colonial bankruptcies; a ‘ tee-totallcr,’ 
with Pope’s ‘Essay on Man’ for his 
consolation, in a bark hut. This man 
spoke of the depravity of shepherd life 

as excessive.The pastoral life, 

so favourable to the enjoyment of na¬ 
ture, has always been a favourite with 
the poets. But here it appears to be 


the antipodes of all poetry and pro¬ 
priety, simply because man’s better 
half is wanting. Under this unfavour¬ 
able aspect the white man comes before 
the aboriginal. Were they intruders, 
accompanied with wives and children, 
they would not be half so unwelcome. 
In this, too, consists one of the moat 
striking differences between settling 
and squatting. Indeed, if it were an 
object to uncivilise the human race, I 
know of no method more likely to 
effect it, than to isolate a man from the 
^ntler sex and children. Kemove 
afar off all courts of justice and means 
of redress of grievances, all churches 
and^schools, all shops where he can 
make use of mouey, and then place 
him in close contact with savages. 

‘ What Ijetter off am I than a black 
native!’ was the exclamation of a 
shepherd to me." 

A general descrifition of the aspect 
of New South Wales would be difli- 
cult, fi'om its extreme diversity in 
])arts; but the general face of the 
country is marked by lines of granite 
hills; short water-courses, which in 
summer are dry, or retain the water 
only in pools; clumps of trees, gene¬ 
rally dotted over the soil, and occa¬ 
sional prairies. But the soil is ge¬ 
nerally fertile, and, in the spring, 
exhibits a groat variety of flowers. 
Thus the land is every where fit for 
European life, though in the same 
latitude with the hottest portions of 
Africa. It has occasional gashes of 
intense heat, but they seem not to 
have affected the health of the expe¬ 
dition; and with that progress of com¬ 
forts which follows all civilisation, the 
heat and cold alike may be success¬ 
fully mitigated. Wo have not heard 
of any endemic in Australia; the epi¬ 
demic has never visited its shores. The 
chief want in the pasture-grounds is 
water, but even that is merely the re¬ 
sult of the rudeness of early settling; 
for vast quantities of water run to 
waste, or are lost in swamps, which 
future colonists will receive in tanks, 
and check with dams. The capricious 
abundance and deficiency of this prime 
necessary of life, for it is more essen¬ 
tial than food, is shown in a striking 
passage of this picturesque Journal. 
They were still within the sheep¬ 
feeding country. Water was much 
wanted. Mr Stephenson, the natn- 
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ralist, was sent ont on tiie iaqnirf. 
He retunied soon, having met two of 
the momated poUce, who told him that 

a flood was comhtg down from the 
Tnroa Mountains.” 

But the little encampment was 
held in suspense, ^iil, the bed of the 
Macquarie continued so dry, that the 
report could scarcely be believed. To- 
wm-da evening, a man was stationed 
with a gun, to give a signal on the ap¬ 
pearance of the flood. The shades of 
evening came, but no flood; and the 
man returned. This was a period of 
considerable anxiety, for the* need of 
water was urgent. 

“ Some hours later, and after the 
moon had risen, a murmuring sound, 
like that of a distant waterfall, mingled 
-v^h occasional cracks, as outbreaking 
timber, i*cw our attention.” They 
then returned to the river bank. Still 
no flood appearetl, though they con¬ 
tinued to hear the sounds of the 
crashing timber. At length an in¬ 
crease of the sounds told them that 
the water was in the next bend. All 
this, in a serene moonliglit night, was 
new. At length it came, and came 
in power and beauty. 

“It rushed into our right, glitteiing 
in the moonbeams, a moving cataract; 
tossing before it ancient trees, and 
snapping them against its banks. It 
was preceded by a point of meander¬ 
ing water, picking its way, like a 
thing of life, through the deepest parts 
of the dai'k, d^, and shady bed of 
what thus again became a flowing 
river.” The phepomenon might make 
a une subject for the pencil, if our 
artists were not divided between the 
palace and the pigstye. The noble 
river rolling along under a tropiced 
moon; the wild country around, with 
its forests and hills tonched by the 
light; the bronzed faces and bold 
figures of the men of the expedition, 
gazing with natural surprise and glad¬ 
ness at this relief, and at the majestic 
object before them; and even the 
cattle hurrying up from the encamp¬ 
ment, to cool the thirst which had 
pressed so severely on them during 
the day, all were made for the finest 
eflVnts of the pencil. 

“ By my party,” says Sir T. Mit- 
cbdl, “ situated as we were at the 
tflhe—heatiug about the country, and 
impeded in our journey soldj by 


the almost total absence'of water— 
suflering excessively from thirst and 
extreme heat,—I am convinced the 
scene can never be forgotten! There 
came abundance at once, the product 
of storms in Ihe far-off mountains, 
that overholted our homes! My first 
impulse was to have welcomed this 
flood on our knees; for the scene was 
sublime in Itsdf, while the subject, an 
abundance of water sent to us in a 
desert, greatly heightened the effect 
to our eyes. I had witnessed nothing 
of the ^d in all my Australian tra¬ 
vels.” 

But the writCT is an accomplished 
man of science, and he leads the con¬ 
templation to still more^orious things. 
“ Even the heavens presented some¬ 
thing new, at least uncommon, and 
therefore in harmony with this scene. 
The variable Star of Argol had in¬ 
creased to the first magnitude, just 
above the beautiful constellation of 
the Southern Cross, which sliglJtly 
inclined over the river, the only 
pprtion of sky seen through the trees. 
That very red star, thus increasing 
in magnitude, might, as characteristic 
of her rivers, be recognised as the 
‘ Star of Australia,’ when Europeans 
cross the line. The flood gradually 
filled up the channel nearly bank high, 
while the living cataract travelled on¬ 
ward much slower than I had ex¬ 
pected to see it; so slowly, indeed, 
that more than an hour after its first 
arrival, the sweet mvsic of the head of 
the flood was distinctly audible from 
my tent, as the mtirmur of waters and 
crash of logs travelled slowly through 
the tortuous windings of the riverbed. 
I was finally lulled to sleep by that 
melody of waters.” 

It has been often remarked, that 
Europeans once accustomed to a life 
of wandering, can neVer return to the 
life of cities; and even the clever jour¬ 
nalist bcfoi-e us appears to have been 
a little captivated with this life of the 
wilderness. It may be easily a(hnitted, 
that vigorous health, and active exer¬ 
cise, variety of objects, even if those 
objects are no more than new.rid^s 
of mountainsornewriilsof water; with 
keen appetite and sound sleep, are all 
excellent things in their style. But, 
is life given to man only to eat, gaze, 
and sleep? What is the life of the wil¬ 
derness above that of the bmtoV The 
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true improvement of man, and, there¬ 
fore, the especial employment in¬ 
tended for man, is, that increaise of 
knowledge, of command over the 
powers of nature, and of the various 
means of adding to the conveniences, 
comforts -and value of human exis¬ 
tence, which, delivered down to us by 
our forefather, it is oiir part to de¬ 
liver with increase to our.posterity. 
But the savage improves innothing; he 
is as much a brute this year as he was 
a thousand years ago. Savagciy is, 
in practice, a total defeat and denial of 
aU the original pui-poses for which our 
nature was made. And it is with some 
regret and more surprise, that Ave 
quote, from such a source, such lan¬ 
guage as the following:— 

“We set out, guided by our native 
friend,” (a savage whom they had hired 
to lead them to some Avater-courses.) 

He was a very perfect specimen of 
the ffenus homo, and such as is never to 
be seen, except in the precincts of sa¬ 
vage life, un^grnded by any scale of 
graduated classes; and the countless 
bars these present to the free enjo/- 
ment of existence.” AVhether this is 
actually a recommendation that Are 
should throw ofl’ ou’’ clothes and walk 
in nudity, for the pm’pose of recover¬ 
ing the original elegance of our shapes, 
or whether it is the boiTOAVcd rapture 
of some savage in person which the 
gallant oflSuer has transplanted into 
his pages, to vary his more rational 
conceptions, Ave kuOAv not; but he has 
not made us converts to the pleasures 
of cold, hunger, filth, and bloodshed, 
which fuinish the realities of savage 
life, even in the paradisaic solitudes 
of Australia. 

The savage, in his original state, is 
simply an animal, superior to his own 
dog onl}'^ in sharpness of intellect; but 
Avholly inferior to his dog in fidelity 
and affection. AU savaps are tyran¬ 
nical—cruel to their wives, if wives 
they can be called—and in general 
cheating and plundering wherever 
they can. As to their bc^ily organs, 
of course, they cannot bo peiwerted 
whei’o they cannot reach temptation; 
but no saA’age comprehends moral re¬ 
straint, and ho gets drunk whenever 
he has the opportunity, and robs 
Avherevor he finds any thing to steal. 
On the other hand, civUisation neces¬ 
sarily enfeebles no man, and what the 


gallant Colonel regards as its “ degra¬ 
dation of man by classes,” produces 
quite the contrary effect; for the hum¬ 
bler the class, generally the more vi- 
goi’ous—as the peasant is a stronger 
man than the artisan, and the artisan 
than the nobleman. Even the idea 
that savage limbs can do more than 
.civilised, is equally erroneous. A well 
clothed and well fed EngUshman, if 
well fonned, and with some training, 
will outwork, outrun, and outwres- 
tlo any savage from pole to pole. 
A ropedancer, a tumbler, or a horse- 
ridci*, at.any of our theatres, though 
bred in the very heart of civilisation, 
or even in the hatbed of its tempta¬ 
tion^, will pcifbi-m feats of activity 
which would defy all the muscles of 
a generation of savages. The truth is, 
that civilisation improves the features, 
the form, and the powers of the human 
frame. Men in society may be indolent, 
andthroAV aAvay their advantages; but 
society is the place for man. Eous- 
seau once made a noise by talking 
nonsense on this subject; but'Eousscaii 
hneto that he Avas talking nonsense. 
Whether his imitatore arc equally 
cognisant of tlicir OAvn perfonnances, 
is another question; but we come to 
better things. 

This journey settled the disputed 
point of “horses or bullocks, fight 
carts, or heavy drays.” The bullocks 
and the drays were a pei’pctual annoy¬ 
ance ; to feed and water the one, and 
to dragthc other,soon became the grand 
difficulty of the expedition. Wc find 
the Colonel perpetually leaving them 
to follow, when any peculiar object 
of exploration Avas in view. At length 
the Avhole “ park ” Avas left to take its 
i*est, under the second iii command; and 
the Colonel, with eight men, two native 
boys, fourteen horses, and two light 
carts, Avith proA’isions for ten weeks, 
moved to the northward, to trace 
where the division of the waters was 
to be found, and then follow some of 
them doAvn to the Gulf. 

We were not prepared for the beauty 
sometimes exhibited by the Australian 
landscape. The Journal compares it 
to a succession of Ruysdaels. “ Tlio 
masses of rock, lofty trees, shining 
sands, and patches of Avater in wild 
confusion ; the mimosm, the Anthi- 
stiria-grass, of a i-ed brown, conti-ast- 
ing most harmoniously AvilB the light 
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green bashes ; all those again . so 
opposed to the dark hues of the casu- 
arinee, mimostc, and rifted rocks, that 
a B.aysdael or a Gainsborough might 
have found an inexhaustible stock of 
subjects for the pencil.” 

This wild travelling has its discom¬ 
forts, and nonr and then its dangers; 
but it is a perpetual source of exciting,, 
sensations. Every step is new, and 
eveiy day’s journey may place the 
traveller within some region of unex¬ 
pected value or beauty. One of the 
hopes of the Journalist, on commenc¬ 
ing this portion of his travels, was to 
discover a chaiu of hills to the north¬ 
west, from which he might trace the 
course of a river to the Gulf. A*c last 
this chaiu rose before his eyes. 

“ The most interesting sight to me 
was that of blue pics at a ^reat dis¬ 
tance to the northwest, the object of 
all my dreams o£ discovery for years. 
No white man had before seen them. 
There we might hope to find the 
division of the waters still undis¬ 
covered—the pass to (Carpentaria still 
unexplored. 1 called this hill Mount 
First-View, and descended, delighted 
with what I had seen from its rocky 
crest.” The latitude was 27“, yet the 
thermometer at sunrise was but at 
45®, at nootf 68", and^t 9 p.m. 45®. 

The captivations of the scenery were 
equal to the delights of the tempera¬ 
ture, though so near the tropics.— 
*‘An Austi’alian morning is always 
chai-ming. Amid those scenes of pri¬ 
maeval nature it seemed exquisitely so. 
The barita or gymnoskina, the organ- 
magpie, was here represented by a 
much smaller bird, whose notes, re¬ 
sembling the softest breathings of a 
fiute, were the only sounds that met 
the ear. What the stillness of evening 
adds to such sounds in other climes, 
is felt more intensely in the stillness 
of mom in this.” 

The forms of the vegetation, both 
tree and shrub, are picturesque, and 
the colours are finer still;—“ Instead 
of autumnal tints, there is a perpetual 
blending of the richest hues of autumn 
with the most brilliant verdure of 
spring; while the sun’s welcome rays 
in a winter’s moiming, and the cool 
breath of the woods in a summer 
morning, are equally grateful. This 
was in the depth of the Australian 
winter, and, which sounds oddly to 


the European ear, in the ‘men^ month 
of June.’ ” 

Advancing still to the north, a 
country of an extraordinary kind was 
I'eached in July; and they had now 
found, that most important of all ob¬ 
jects in a wilderness, a fine “ flowing 
stream, full of sparkling water to the 
m argin. ” The Journalist seems quite 
enamoured with the surrounding scene, 
a miniature Australian Switzerland:— 
“ The lulls overhanging it surpassed 
any I had ever seen, in picturesque 
outline. Some resembled Gothic cathe*- 
drals in ruins; some, forts; other 
masses were perforated; and being 
mixed and contrasted with the flow¬ 
ing outlines of evergreen woods, and 
having a fine stream m the foreground, 
gave a charming appearance to the 
whole country. It was a vision worthy 
of the toils of a pilgrimage. Those 
beautifhl recesses of unpeopled earth 
could no longer remain unknown. 
The better to mark them out on any 
map, I gave to the valley the name of 
Salvator llosa. The rocks stood out 
^narply and sublimely from the thick 
woods, just as John Martin’s fertile 
Imagination would dash them out in 
Ills beautiful landscapes. 1 never saw 
any thing in nature come so near those 
creations of genius and imagination.” 
But this river, which they followed for 
some time, ran so far to the east, that 
they justly began to doubt its being 
the one of which they were in search, 
and they turned again to the north. 
They, now passed into a fine level 
country, incomparably formed for set¬ 
tlement. “ An almost boundless ex¬ 
tent of the richest surface in a solitude 
con'cspoudiiig to that of (southern) 
China, yet still unoccupied by man. 
A .great reserve provided bylfatm-e 
for the extension of his race.” 

They left the Salvator between the 
21st and *22d degrees of latitude, and 
moved to the north-west. There at 
length their aspirations, though only 
partially, were probably realised. 
In the middle of September they 
reached some heights, from which lay 
before them a vast extent of open 
downs traversed by a river, traceable 
to the utmost verge of the horizon, 
and falling to the nort/t-west/ ‘‘Ulloa’s 
delight at the first view of the Pacific 
could not have surpassed mine,” is the 
natural exclamation of the Jornmalist. 
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“Nor could the feironr with which 
ho was impressed have exceeded my 
sense of gratitude for being-allowed to 
make such a discovery. From that 
rock the scene was so extensive as to 
leave no room for doubt as to the 
course of the river, which, then and 
there revealed to me alone, seemed like 
a reward direct from Heaven for per¬ 
severance, and as a compensation for 
the many sacrifices which I had made, 
in order to solve the question as to 
the interior rivers of tropical Aus¬ 
tralia.” 

From the 16th to the 24th of Sep¬ 
tember the course of the river was 
followed, which still was_ north-west, 
but at this period the party returned. 
The reason stated is the failure of pro¬ 
visions. This must have been a most 
vexatious disappointment—so vexati¬ 
ous, that we cannot comprehend how it 
could have been submitted to without 
some more remarkable eifort than any 
thing that we find recorded in these 
pages. That an expedition equipped 
for a four months’journey should have 
turned back at the very moment when* 
a few days’, perhaps a few hours’, 
march, might have completed its 
object, is altogether incomprehensible, 
while it had any conceivable means of 
subsistence. In such a condition of 
things, the traveller ought to have 
eaten his horse, if he could get nothing 
else. But there was actually, at no 
great distance behind, a depot of their 
own bullocks and sheep, all feeding 
comfortably, and, as the party found 
on marching back to them, “ Sheep 
and cattle fat, the whole a sort of 
fann.” . A good stackyard had been 
set up, a storehouse had been built, 
a garden had been fenced in, and con¬ 
tained lettuce, radishes, melons, and 
cucumbers. Indeed, the whole estab¬ 
lishment exhibited the effects of good 
order and discipline. • 

Why, then, did not the Journalist 
return on his track, and establish the 
discovery which was the' express 
object of his mission? This exceeds 
our knowledge. The only direct inti¬ 
mation of bis necessities in these pages 
is, “ our provisions were nearly out, 
the sun having reduced Hlg mess sugar 
and meUed Hie bacon, which had been 
boiled before we set out.” Whether the 
lean of Australian bacon may liquefy 
in the sun is more than our European 


experience can teU, but we presume it 
must be ranked among the wonders of 
a new country; at all events, the Jour¬ 
nalist returned without having done 
the very thing for which his expedi¬ 
tion had been fitted out, and left the 
object to be completed by his subordi¬ 
nate, who was subsequently despatched 
in the direction of the north-west. 
Thus, though probabilities are in favour 
of the river, which the Colonel named 
the Victoria, the point is by no means 
settled, and Australian curiosity may 
be disappointed after all. 

As the party approached the river, 
they saw considerable numbers of 
the natives. On reaching one of the 
lagoofts, the shrieks of many women 
and children, and the angry voices of 
men, apprised them that they had at 
length 0 vet-taken the tribe, and unfor¬ 
tunately had come on them by sur¬ 
prise. “Aya, mlnya!” was vocife¬ 
rated repeatedly, and was undci-stood 
to mean, “What do you want?” I 
steadily adhered to my own tactics 
towards the aborigines, and took not 
the slightest notice of them, but rode 
on according to my compass-bearing. 
On looking back for my men, I saw 
one beckoning me to return, lie had 
observed two natives with spears and 
clubs hide themselves behind a bush 
in the direction in which I was ad¬ 
vancing. On my halting, they stole 
away. The whole seemed to have 
been amusing themselves in the water 
during the noonday heat, which was 
excessive, and the cool shades round 
the lagoon looked most luxuriant. 
Our position, on the contrary, was 
any tiling but enviable. Even there, 
in the heart of the interior, on a river 
utterly unheard of by white men, an 
iron tomahawk glittered in the hand 
of a chief. The anxious care of the 
females to cany oil’ their children 
seemed the most agreeable feature of 
the scene. Some liad been digging in 
the mud for w'orms, others seaixihing 
for fresh-water mussels, and if 'the 
whole could have been witnessed un¬ 
perceived, such a scene of domestic 
life among the aborigines had been 
w'orth a little more risk. The strong 
men assumed a strange attitude, which 
seemed veiy expressive of surprise, 
having the right knee bent, the left leg 
forward—the right arm dropping, but 
grasping clubs—the left arm raised,. 
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and the fingers spread out. “Aya, 
-aya, rainya,” they continually ^nted. 
Howevei^, the party rode on, and the 
shouts died away. 

‘ The JonmaUstoocasionallyrecovers 
Zombis enthusiasm for savagery. We 
have no m<yre bursts in his earlier style, 

Such truth and eiaemption front (Hs- 
■ ease, such intensity of existence, in 
short, must be far beyond the enjoy¬ 
ments of cwUised men, with all that 
art can do for them. And the proof 
of this is to be found, in the failure of 
all attempts to persuade these free 
denizens of uncultivated earth to for¬ 
sake it for the tilled groimd. They 
prefer the lafid, unbroken and free 
from the earliest curse pronofhuced 
against the first banished and first 
created man.” All this unfortunately 
shows nothing, but that fhe gallant 
Colonel would be the wiser for going 
back to his iiibla, where he would find 
the words, “ 1 will not again curse the 
ground any more tor man’s sake.” 
But at last (page 328) we have a sketch^ 
of the reality. “ It would appear 
that, the finer the climate and the 
fevter man’s wants, the more he sinks 
towards the condition of the lower 
animals. Where the natives had 
passed the night, no huts, even of 
bushes, had been set up. A few tufts 
of dry grass only marked the spot, 
where. Inside a small fire, each person 
had sat, folded up like the capital 
letter Their occupation during 
the day was only w^owing in a 
muddy hole, in no respect cleaner 
than swine. They have no idea of 
any necessity for washing themselves 
between their birth and the grave, 
while groping in mud for worms.” 
After admitting the filth, theindolence, 
and the uselessness of the savage; 
contrasting, however, his teeth and 
ton^e favourably with those of the 
civilised man or child, of which he 
pronounces it to be “ ten to one but 
he should find only impurity and de¬ 
cay'* (a point in which we are w'holly 
at issue with him,) he asks, “ what 
then is civilisation in the economy of 
the human animal?” Ue answers, 

“ Cultivated man despises the perish¬ 
able substance, and pursues the im¬ 
mortal shadow.” We are but little 
a^Uisfied with the language of this solu- 
‘tion, nor is its meaning much more 
intelligible. In the first place, man, 


in acivdised statot Jiot'<neiobs- 
sarily injure his bodOy organs. The 
fool who cannot stir, cor even dt, with¬ 
out a cigar in his mouth, or the drunk¬ 
ard who continually sacrifices health 
and understanding to iidsoxication, 
has only to condemn himtself. But, 
give the savage tobacco and rum, and 
he will as speedily desti-oy his organs, 
and bring himself to the ^ave, as the 
most civUised profligate in existence. 
And as to the gi-and supposed use of 
civilisation—the fixing our minds on 
“ immortal shadows”—if by this bo 
meant giving us ideas of religion, 
thei‘c are many highly civilised nations 
which tliink but very little of religion, 
and many highly civilised persons who 
think of it nothing at all. Yet, it is only 
justice to the gallant Colonel to quote 
this sentence. Animal gratification 
is transient and dull compared to the 
acquisition of knowledge, the gratifi¬ 
cation of mind,—the raptures of 
the poet, or the delight of the enthu¬ 
siast, however imaginary. Such were 
diy reflections on this day of rest, in 
Vhe lieaj't of a desert, while protected 
from the sun’s rays by a blanket.” 

But even his metaphysics arc entirely 
a misconception. The original pur¬ 
pose of civilisation is, to enable man 
to live in society; that is, in peace, 
with the advantages of mutual assist¬ 
ance. That those objects are power¬ 
fully aided by religion is true, and 
that science may be best cultivated in 
settled life, is equally true; but those 
are merely collateral. Civilisation 
means the work of law, of safe inter¬ 
course, of secure property, and of all 
the safeguards of society which ulti¬ 
mately enable man to polish the ge¬ 
neral manners, and to improve the 
general mind. Beligion is not the 
consequence, but the origin of Civili¬ 
sation. « 

IV'e nww take leave of the journey, 
with the sketch of the rivers. After 
moving for some distance between 
twostreams, they approached the junc¬ 
tion, which formed—“the broad, deep, 
and placid waters of a river as deep 
as the Murray. Pelicans and duci^ 
floated upon It, and mussel shells of 
extraordinary size lay in such 
quantities, whei'e the natives had 
been in the habit of eating them, as 
to resemble snow covering the OTOund. 
But even that rcach-seemcd dimiuu- 
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tive, vlieji coopan^ with the vast 
body of wt^er of which traces had 
been left there; afibrdmg evidence, 
that though wide, they mdst have 
beeli impetuous in their course. 
Verdure alone shone now, over the 
wide extent to Which the waters 
sometimes rose. Beyond that diau- 
nel lay the almost boundless plains ; 
the whole together forming the finest 
, region I had ever seen in Australia.” 

Still the luckless character of the 
Australian rivers appears; and after 
cxpectingthat this fine channel, which 
tliore seemed navigable for steamers, 
would continue, in a few miles more 
it cxlubited only ponds. Whether the 
great ccntx’al stosaui may not exhibit 
the same caprice, is still the question. 

The party returned, to Sydney in 
January 1847; and in March, Mr 
Kcmiedy, the second in command, 
was sent, as has been already stated, 
to explore the course of the Victoria. 

There are some valuable observa¬ 
tions on the aborigines. It is said 
that they have good natural faculties, ‘ 
and one of them named Urauigh, an 
attendant on the expedition, obtains 
especial praise for sagacity, fidelity, 
and couiTige. But, from inevitable cir¬ 
cumstances, it appears to be the fate of 
the natives to waste away before the 
European blood, and, even w'ithout any 
violence or oppression, gradually to 
vanish. To teach them to eara their 
bread, to adopt European habits of 
any kind, or even to live with any 
sense of comfort in the vicinity of 
European scttla*s, seems impossible, 
and thus they gi^ually retire into 
the interior. This process has so 
uniformly occurred in all colonised 
countries, where a new civilisation has 
been introduced, that it may be re- 
garded as almost a law of nature. . 
“ Fire, grass, and kangaroos,” are 
essential to native life; and when the 
pastures are no longer suffered to be 
burned, and w'hen the kangai'oos dis- 
apiKjar, the savage ruaist retire. Sir 
T. IVlitcheirs favourite project would 
be, to send away a young married 
pair to the south of Europe, where 
they might learn the cultivation of the 
grape and olive, fig, »fcc.; then to 
bring them back with their children. 
But we are afraid they would make 
but few converts; that the benevolent 
experiment would be totally throvn 


away; and that the poor, idle, and 
i^less being, whom Sir Thomas will 
jiersist in calihig the noble savage, 
must be left to eat mts and mice, to 
live in misery and wretcitedness, and 
to be inevitably pushed into the wil¬ 
derness, to m^c way for a superior 
class (rf human capability. 

But, regarding the condition of the 
natives as utterly beyond European 
influence, except so far as it may and 
ought to be exerted to protect them 
from all injury,— there’ are other 
questions of high importance, relative 
to the condition of the convicts. The 
preamble of the Transport Act made 
the iHifbrmation of the culprit aprimary 
object. * There never was any use of 
forced labour so cflective. The galley- 
slaves of France and Italy w'^e in 
general made more wicked, if possible, 
by theii" imprisonment and work. Wc 
think it also next to ai» impossibility 
that auy culprit, punished by tempo- 
r^iy imjn’isonment, and then thrown 
out agiiin among his associates, cati 
, change his habits. W^ho ivill employ 
a known felon? A single act of 
robbeiy may give Iiim more moans of 
gross gratification, than he could 
obtain by the severest toil in a twelve¬ 
month. The temptation is too strong. 
The only hope of his recovery, is in 
his being sent where his bad character 
will not utterly prevent his getting a 
good one; whei’e he will have profit¬ 
able Avork, (let the profit be more or 
less;) where he will have few tempta¬ 
tions, and none of his old ones; and 
where he may have a prospect of 
bettering his condition among his 
fellows. Ail these he had, and has, 
in New South Wales. 

But it is remarkable and unfortunate, 
that we seldom have a new head of the 
colonial department who docs not bring 
Avith him some new theory ; and the 
fasliionable theory now is, to try the 
effect of prison discipline. We have 
no hesitation in denonucing tills the¬ 
ory, as iucftectual, intolerably costly, 
highly dangei'ous, and even actually 
crnel. We take the points in succes¬ 
sion : we doubt whether it has really 
reformed one prisoner out ofathousand. 
Its cxi>ensc is cnonnous : the single 
prison at MUlbank cost a million ster¬ 
ling, and probably £100,000 a-ycar 
for its support. The modd prison at 
Pentonvillo is an architectural hijou^ 
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blit terribly expensive. Men cannot 
be reformed by turnkeys in the most 
moral costnme, or by locks of the most 
exquisite invention.—It is dangerous: 
because those felons, once let loose, 
almost invariably become felons 
again; and a general jail-delivery 
once a year, from handcuiik and 
shackles, may people the streets ivith 
niffianism.—It is even cruel. The 
prisoners are not merely deprived, for 
a long succession of years, of all 
healthful exercise—for who ever could 
take healthful exercise within prison 
walls?—but shut out from all the 
view and enjoyment of nature, and es¬ 
pecially from matrimony; they cannot 
be husbands or fathers. It is true, that 
the felon forfeits all rights, if they are 
found incompatible witl^ the public 
safety ; but we have no right to in¬ 
flict on him any suffering beyond that 
which is absohitely nccessaiy. If by 
sending him to Australia we can ac¬ 
complish, without cmelty, those ob¬ 
jects which we cannot accomplish 
without cruelty at home, it is our , 
duty to send him to Australia. 

We know that a middle system of 
imprisonment, to be followed by trans¬ 
portation, has been attempted, but we 
liave no faith in its operations. The 
true place is Australia. 


Sir Thomas Mitchell,'the very best 
authority on such subjects, tells'us, 
“ There is no country in which labour 
appears to be more required to render 
it available to, and habitable by civi¬ 
lised man, than New South Wales. 
Withoid labour, tHh inhabitants must 
be savages, or such helpless people as 
we find the Aborigines. With 
equal truth, it may be asserted that 
there is no region of earth susceptible 
of so much improvement solely by 
the labour and ingenuity of man.” 
There are no unwholesome savannahs; 
the 'rocky ranges afibrd the means of 
forming reservoirs, &c., of water, 
which, under the tropics, is life, abun¬ 
dance, and health; there is an im¬ 
mensity if it be properly used, and 
Australia might be made the finest 
scone of vegetation and luxuriance in 
the world. 

We take om* leave of this volume 
with regret. It is strikingly written; 
it excites and rewards curiosity, and 
(a few rambling ideas excepted) it 
powerfully increases our interest in 
Australian discovery, and in that 
whole mighty region of the Pacific, 
which God’s providence has given into 
the hands of England, for the happi¬ 
ness of mankind. 


SIBEniA. 


Of no important portion of the 
dominions of the five great European 
powers are such vague and imperfect 
notions entertained, as of the vast 
tract comprised between lluSsia in 
Europe and the Kamschatkan sea, 
between the Chinese empire and the 
Arctic Ocean. Courageous explorers 
have not been wanting, of the incle¬ 
ment steppes and rugged mountains 
forming Europe’s bulwark against the 
Mongol and the Tartar. Men of 
enterprise and distinction have under¬ 
taken the task, and executed it well. 
But their journeys, usually performed 
with special objects and scientific 


views, have been recorded for the most 
part in a similar spirit. Either an ar¬ 
dent love of science and zeal for its 
advancement, or the strong encourage¬ 
ment and liberal subsidies of an en¬ 
lightened government, are requisite 
(^inducements to brave the perils and 
hardships of Sibdiian travel. The 
mere inquisitive and speculative tra¬ 
veller has difficulty in persuading 
himself, that the country can reward 
him for the discomfort and inconveni¬ 
ence he must endure in traversing it. 
Not that Siberia is enth'oly devoid of 
wild attractions and romantic associa¬ 
tions. To the adventurous hunter, its 
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vast forests and thinly-peopled plains 
give assurance of sport. The motley 
character of its native and immigrant 
population affords to the philosopher 
curious matter of consideration. A 
place of deportation for traitors and 
criminals—and not unfirequently for 
the innocent—its name is inseparably 
connected with the memory of innu¬ 
merable unfortunates who have there 
pined out their existence in expiation 
of crime, or in obedience to mandates 
often as unjust as arbitrary. Fallen 
favourites of the Czars, rebels against 
their t 3 rrauny, traitora to their per¬ 
son, murderers, and other malefac¬ 
tors, and even prisoner's of war, have 
here found a living grave till released by 
death, clemency, or flight. Did the 
tears of exiles fertilise, Siberia should 
be a teeming land. Since its first sub j u- 
gation by Ivan the Tcn'ible, how many 
a Russian magnate, lord of thousands 
of serfe, owner of millions of rubles, 
proud of his position, and confident of 
imperial favour, has suddenly found 
himself travelling eastward under 
escort, banished and a beggar. How 
many mournful trains of minor of¬ 
fenders have plodded their weary way 
across the IJraliau chain, guarded by 
barbai'ian Bashkirs, to labour in the 
mines of Nerchinsk, or to lead a 
peasant's toilsome life on the margin 
of the Frozen Sea. From those vast and 
ice-bound regions, escape can rarely be 
accomplished. Brrt at internals, during 
the last five-and-thirty years, bearded 
and toil-worn men of martial aspect 
have crossed the Gcrrnarr frontier, and 
astoirishcd those they accosted by wild 
tales of suftering, and ignorance of the 
most notorious events. Some have 
inquired for NTapoleon, and wept when 
they learned ho was a captive, or 
dead. Circumstances of cun'cnt his¬ 
tory, known to each child and peasant, 
■were to them a inysteiy and a mai'vel. 
I’hese strange Avanderers, escaped 
from long bondage in Siberia, were 
amongst the last survivors of that 
countless host led northwards by a 
Corsican’s ambition, and whose fune¬ 
ral pile was lighted in Moscow’s city. 

Amongst the delineator's of Siberia 
and its inhabitants, of the produce, 
customs, and peculiarities of the coun¬ 
try and its people, one of the most 
successful is the German gentleman 
and scholar whose admirable work 


has just now appeared in a cIeve^^ 
English dress. The son of a man 
of great learning and high attain¬ 
ments, Mr Adolph Ennan ti-eads 
nobly in his father’s footsteps. Still 
young, he has done much to in¬ 
crease the Instre of the honourable 
name transmitted to him. Bom in 
the year 1806, he rvas but two-and- 
twenty years of age when he under¬ 
took, at his own cost, a journey round 
the world, having for its chief object 
a series of magnctical observations. 
The expedition was completely suc¬ 
cessful. Starting from Berlin to St 
Petersburg, he crossed northern Asia, 
with occasional digressions of a few 
hundred leagues, took ship at Okhotsk 
for Kainschatka, thence proceeded to 
California, visited Otaheite, and came 
round by CjjpeHoru and Rio Janeiro 
to Europe and Berlin. Then he sat 
down to write of what ho had seen, 
entitling his work—“ifounicy round 
the Earth, across North Asia and both 
Oceans.” But the tale of travel so 
extensive takes time to tell; and, up 
to the present date, he has not pro¬ 
tracted his narrative beyond Okhotsk. 
What he has dmie, however, is com¬ 
plete in itself, very intci'esting, and 
Avithul somewhat A'oliimiiions, since 
its abridged translation forms two 
heavy octavos, heavy in amount of 
paper and print, but not, we must iii 
justice admit, in the nature of their 
contents. Whilst recording scientific 
investigations, the author docs not 
neglect subjects more generally into- 
I'cstiug. Upon ail ho brings to bear 
an extraordinary amount of reading 
and researcb. The result is a book of 
traA^cls of no ephcrfkcral nature, but 
that will long be esteemed as a stan¬ 
dard Avoi'k, and respected as a valuable 
authority. 

Mr Ennan commences his narrative 
of travel on the day of his departure 
from Berlin; but its earlier portion 
has boon compressed by the trans¬ 
lator, in order to escape as soon 
as possible from Europe, and get 
upon the less trodden ground east 
of Tobolsk. Much has been written 
of late years concerning European 
Russia and its inhabitants, and it was 
hardly to be expected that even so 
acute an observer as Mr Erman 
should find any thing particularly 
novel to say about them. He takes 
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a sensible and practical view of the 
condition, efaoraeter, and disposition 
of the popttlation; a»d is b^y in 
his detection and iiuficatkiii of na¬ 
tional pecnliarities. He does not, 
like the majority of travellers in 
Russia, enter the country with a 
settled determination to behold no¬ 
thing, from the White Sea to the 
Black, but oppres^n and cruelty on 
the one hand, davery and suffering 
upon the other. He does not come 
to a premature decision, that be¬ 
cause Russia is ruled by an abso¬ 
lute monarch, all happiness, prosperity, 
and justice are essentially banished 
from the land. It is really pleasant 
to find a deviation fi'ora the established 
routine of books about Russia. These 
are now nearly all concocted upon one 
and the same xdan. Th(^ recipe is as 
exact as any in Mrs Rnndcll; and is 
as conscKutiously adhered to by 
literary cooks,* as that great ai’tist’s 
invaluable, precepts are by knights 
and ladies of the ladle. Tyranny, 
misery, and the knout arc the chief 
ingro^ents of the savoury dish. 
We are shown a nation of cretins, 
emshod under the boot-heel of an im¬ 
perial ogre; wliilst a selfish, servile 
aristocracy salaam their admli’ation, 
and catch greedily at the titles and 
gewgaws thrown to them as a sop 
by their terrible master. This is the 
substance of the mess, which, being 
handsomely garnished with lying 
anecdotes of horrible cmelties prac¬ 
tised upon the unfortunate population, 
is deemed sufficiently dainty to set 
before the public, and is forthwith 
devoured as genuine and nutritive 
food by the large body of simpletons 
who take type for a gnai-antcc of 
veracity. Mr Erman despises the 
common trick and claptrap resorted 
to by vulgar winters. Avoiding 
anecdotage, and abuse of the powers 
that be, he gives, in brief shrewd para¬ 
graphs, glimpses of Muscovite cha¬ 
racter and feelings, which clearly prove 
the people of that vast empire to 
bo far happier, more prosperous, and 
more practically free, than the inha¬ 
bitants of many countries who boast 
of liberty because anarchy has re¬ 
placed good government. Judging 
less from any distinct assertions or 
wrguarents advanced in these volnmes, 
tkm fyom th^r general tenor, and 


by the inferefnees to be gleaned fk)nt 
t^m, we must coasiderthe Russians 
a contented ai^ flourishsBg nation, 
likely to make the larger strides in 
eivilisatkm that they'are unimpeded 
by revolutionary aj^ation. Pro¬ 
pagandists meet little encourage¬ 
ment amongst the loyal and light¬ 
hearted subjects of the autocrat. 
“We have often observed atMoscow,’^ 
says Mr Erman, “ Wreh-trees hewn 
for fencing, yet stUl alive in the hori¬ 
zontal position, and throwing ont 
shoots. The great distinction of 
the vegetable nature in this rojpon is 
its tenacity of life; and, singulariy 
enough, the same capability of ex¬ 
isting nnder oppression, and of 
withstanding stubbornly every revo¬ 
lutionising inflaence, is here the 
characteristic of man also. The car 
of the stranger is sure, at eveiy turn 
of conversation, to catch the sounds 
—‘Kak ni bud,’ (no matter-how,) 
with which the Russians are used to 
give expression to their habitual in¬ 
difference, and renunciation oi‘ all 
, care. . . . Notwithstanding the 
gi*eat variety of condition which the 
population exhibit, every thing has 
the stamp of nationality, and an 
obstinate adherence to established 
usage may be plainly recognised as a 
fundamental principle. Some foreign 
customs, indeed, are adopted from 
strangers residing in Moscow; but 
they arc, at the same time, so changcid 
as to be assimilated to the national 
manners. Russian nationality may 
be compared to a river, which receives 
other streams without changing its 
n.ame; or, still better, to a living 
organism, which, wliile devouring 
every variety of food, continues still 
the same.” 

It was on the 29th of July that 
MrEnnan, who traveUed in com¬ 
pany with the Nbrwogian professor 
Hansteen, left Moscow, and moved 
eastwards, passing throiigii a ju-o- 
ductivc country, strewn with populous 
and comfortable villages. At Pokvof, 
his first halting-place, his chamber 
walls were adorned with rude carvings 
and paintings, whoso subjects were 
taken from the events of 1812, and 
represented the valiant deeds of the 
peasantry. Baikova, a village forty 
miles oast of Moscow, was the farthest 
point to which the French penetrated. 
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Their invasion has left but a fiEunt 
impression upon the popnlar mind in 
Knssia—even in Moscow, wMch suf¬ 
fered so mnch at their hands. Con¬ 
flagrations have been common oecur- 
rences in that city, and the inhabitants 
are acenstomed to be burned out. 
Wo read of seven such events, from 
the thirteenth to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in all of which 
tho»destruction was complete, or very 
nearly so. The fire of 1812 spared 
many of the stone churches, on whose 
towers “the Mahomedan crescent 
rises above the cross, a monument of 
earlier revolutions. The yoke of the 
Tatars was so lasting and oppressive, 
that later events of a similar kind 
seem comparatively unimportant; 
and even the French invasion is here 
thought little of, being usually com- 

{ lared with the irraptions of the 
^ochenogues and that of the Poles in 
later times, but never set on a level 
with the Tatar domination.” The 
French have little prestige in Kussia. 
WTiatever respect they previously 
enjoyed there, was completely anni¬ 
hilated by the pitiful fi,guro they cut in 
the Moscow campaign; retreating, as 
they did, a ragged, disorderly, frost¬ 
bitten remnant, before a swarm of 
armed peasants and iiTegular horse. 
AndMuscovito sign-painters andsaint- 
caiwers decorate village walls with epi¬ 
sodes of the disastrous overthrow of an 
army, probably the most powerful and 
really efficient ever got together. Any 
notion entertained by the Russians 
of Sh'cnch invincibility was as com¬ 
pletely dissipated in that country by 
the events of 1812, as it was in Ger¬ 
many by the ensuing, and scarcely 
less important, campaign of 1813. 

Passing Murom, where a sort of 
Yankee tradition exists of a “ rebber- 
nightingale,” which entices travellers 
into the woods by its song, and then 
Idlls them by the power of its notes, 
MrErman reached Is ijni Novgorod at 
the moment of the gi-eat annual fair. 
The mixture of European aud Asiatic 
produce and manufactures gives the 
Russian fairs an appearance singularly 
sti-iking to the foreigner’s eye. Things 
the most opposite are there brought 
together. Obrasd, or Greek holy 
images, amulets, and other objects 
used in the solemnities of the Graeco- 
Biissian cjiureh, are seen in juxta- 


po^tion with the elegant luxuries and 
superfluities of extreme European 
civilisatiott. The clumsy caivings of 
Uralian peasants are found in the 
next warerooins to the fragile and 
fashionable masterpieces of a Parisian 
milliner. The chief part of the goods 
come from great distances. Amongst 
the important articles of traffic are 
tea from China, horse-hides from 
Tatary, iron bars from Siberia, shawls 
of camel’s-down from Bokhara. The 
Bokharians also import large quanti¬ 
ties of cotton, partly raw and partly 
spun. This is one of the principal 
objects of trade at Nijni. Concern¬ 
ing the origin of this useful sub¬ 
stance, curious fables were current in 
Russia not quite a century ago, “ It 
appears to me certain,” says Mr Er- 
man, “ that the story of the zooph 3 d:ie 
plant called Bar4nez, or lamb-pl.ant 
(formed as a diminutive from Banin, 
a sheep,) originated in some embel¬ 
lished account of the cotton plant. 
Horberstcin relates it at full length 
and unchanged, just as he had heanl 
it. ‘There has been seen, near to 
the Caspian Sea, a seed, rather larger 
and ronudesr than that of a melon, 
fiDm which, when set in the ground, 
is produced something similar to a 
lamb, of the altitude of five palms, 
having a very fine fleece, &c., &c. The 
German edition of Herberstein (Ba¬ 
sel, 156.3) ad<ls that the Bardnez has 
a head, eyes, ears, aud all the limbs, 
like a sheep. But it mentions cor¬ 
rectly ‘ t/i.e very Jim Jieece which the 
people of that country commonly rnahe 
use of to pad tJuir caps withal' Tliis 
is the ordinarj’^ use which the Tatar 
tribes in general make of cotton at 
the jmesent day.” The fair at Nijni 
lasts two months, and brings together 
six hundred thousand persons of dif¬ 
ferent nations and tribes, or about 
thirty-three times the number of the 
stationary population. It produces a 
large revenue to the imperial treasury, 
—the lettingof the wooden booths, and 
of two thousand five hundred and 
twenty-two stone storerooms, (to 
each of which latter is attached a 
chamber for the owner of the goods 
to live in) alone yielding, so far back 
as 1825, nearly four hmidred thousand 
rubles -, whilst the population of the 
government, or district, amounting to 
nearly a milfton of souls, paid taxes 
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to the amount of fonrteen millions of year or ether .limited period. ■ Those 
rabies. of the peasants cMss hate, te supjiorfe 

Nijni Novgorod is the point of ren- thetpselvep,. whilst 'offenders-of ‘ a 
dezvons for criminals from the western higher rank, and unused to-manual"', 
provinces of the empire, condemned labour»'have an allowance made them 
to Siberian exile. They airive there by the govemmeAt. In vaiious-places 
in small detachment's, to pursue their MrErman.met with exilos, from some 
journey in large bodies. In the vici- of whom' he obtained carious mf^sr- 
iiity of every post-house along the jraation.. They are usu&lly known by 
road is another building known as the the mild'name of “ the unfortunates^'^ 
Ostrog or fort, vwhich is merely" a and are held in do particular disfa^ur 
large barrack divided into numerous by the: nhtives, with whose families 
small chambers, and surrounded by a they" intermarry. By a remarkable 
fence of. palisades, where the convicts enactment of the Russian law, serfs, 
are lodged upon the journey. From when transported to Siberia, become 
various passages scattered through in all respects as free as the peasants 
Mr Erman’s book, it appears that in western feuropo. Mr Erman re- 
these Siberian exiles arc byuo^cans fers to this with strong approval, and 
so badly treated as has frequently attributes to it the happiest results, 
been stated and believed. In most “ I have often,” he says, “hedrdintel- 
instanccs the punishment derives its ligent and reflecting Russians mention, 
severity loss from any painful toil or as an almost inexplicable paradox, 
ci:uel discipline imposed upon them, that the peasants condemned to bc; 
than from the figidity of the climate, come settlers, all, without exception, 
the separation from- friends, and the and in a very short time, change their 
mortal eimui those accustomed to habits and lead an exemplaiy life; 
civilisation and society cannot but yet it is certain that the sense of the 
experience, whilst leading the niiono- . benefit confen*ed on them by the gift 
tonous life of a peasant or Cossack in of pei-sonal freedom is the sole cause 
regions as dreary as any the globe’s of this conversion. Banishment sub¬ 
surface affords. Tlie first caravan of servient to colonisation, instead of 
prisoners encountered by Mr Erman, close imprisonment, is, indeed, an 
at about a hundred versts beyond excellent feature in the Russian code; 
Nijni, were well clothed and cared and though the^jsubstitution of forced 
for, and seemed neither dissatisfied labour in mines for the punishment of 
with their past jounicy, nor over- death may be traced back to Grecian 
whelmed with care about the future, example, yet the improving of the 
“ With every train of them ai*o seve- offender’s condition by bestowing on 
ral waggons, drawm by post-horses, to him personal freedom, is an original 
carry the women and the old and as well as an admirable addition of a 
infirm men; the rest follow in pans, Russian legislator.” It is of course 
in a long train, after the waggons, by the higher class of exiles that "the 
escorted by a militia established in banishment is most severely felt; but 
the village.s. It is but rarely that these live in the to^s, that the suc- 
one sees special offenders with fcttciu cour received from goveraraent may 
upon their legs during the march.” reach th§m the more easily, and sub- - 
The majority of tales circulated by mit, for the most part, with gi-eat 
romMcing travellers, with reference equanimity to thfi startling change , 
to Siberian exile, have litUe founda- from the luxury of Moscow or 
tion save in the imagination of the Petersburg, to the dulness and sim- 
narrators. Amongst these fictions is plicity of Tobolsk, and even of worse 
to be reckoned the statement that jdaces. Some of them have to do 
certain classes of the banished are penance in church for a certain time 
compelled to pass their lives in hunt- after their arrival, and a portion of 
ing the sable, and other aniqials. The these continue the practice when it is ^ 
great majority of the delinquents are ♦no longer compulsory. At Beresoy, 
condemned onfy to settle in Siberia; a town in western Siberia, which Mr 
and when hard labour in the Uralian Ennan paired .through on an excur- 
lAines^ and in certain manufactories, sion northwards from Tobolsk, the 
is superadded, it is gAerally for a oral chronicles of the ^habitants . 
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furnish .cnrions details of the nmne- 
1*0 us iUostrioiiis-exiles who have therp 
ended their days. MencMkOflF,^ the 
well-known favourite of .Peter I., was 
one. of these. _ “ After hia political 
extinction, .lie prepared himself, by 
devout penitence, for his natural de- 
coasfe. He worked with his own 
hands in erecting the little ^wooden 
church, now fallen to decays which 
stands thirty or forty foot above the 
hank of the Sosva, at the southern 
extremity of the town: he then 
served in it as bell-ringeiS and was 
finally buried by the grateful hihabi- 
tants of Bercsov, imhiediately before 
the door of the building." It was 
liero, at Bercsov, that Mr Erinaii fell 
in with a number of unlucky conspi¬ 
rators, who had lost fortune, rank, 
aftd home, by their association in a 
recent abortive revolutionary attempt. 
Amongst them wpre a M. Gorski, at 
one time a count and general of ca¬ 
valry, and the cx-chieftains Focht 
and Cliernilov. They usually wore 
tlic costume of the country, but upon, 
holidays they donned European coats, 
in order to display the vestiges of the 
orders which had once been sewed upon 
them. A curious h'Stancc of vanity, 
tracc.ible, perhaps, to a desu’e to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves from persons 
condemned to the same punishment 
for crimes of a more disgraceful 
nature. 

In the streets of Yekaterinburg, the 
first town of importance after crossing 
the Asian boundary, parties of exiles are 
a frequent spectacle; the number pass¬ 
ing through in a year being estimated 
at five thousand, or about two-fifths of 
the annual export of convicts to 
Siberia, as stated by Mr Stepanov, 
whose statement, however, Mr Erman 
seems disposed to considei*%xagger- 
ated. The detachments are usually 
guarded by Kosaks of the Ural, and 
by a company of Bashkir militia. 
These Uralian Kosaks are well uni¬ 
formed, armed, and mounted, and 
enjoy the same privilege as the 
Kosaks of the Don. They are allowed 
an immunity from eveiy impost, but 
are bound to devote themselves to 
the public servipc. Touching the* 
Bashkirs, another irregular and half- 
savage militia, serving to swell the 
ranks of Bussia’s enormous army, Mr 
Erman, who made some stay at Ye- 
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katcrlnburg, the northern limit of 
their residence, gives curious parti¬ 
culars. They are the only aboriginal 
Siberian tribe whose mode of life 
regularly alternates from the nomadic 
to the fixed. Their winters are passed 
in permanent villages of wooden huts, 
erected usually upon the skh*t of a 
forest. But when spring approaches, 
they collect their flocks and herds, 
strap hair tent-cloths upon their 
saddles, and aie off to the plains. 
They appear to live upon horseback, 
and are indolent, indocile, and useless 
out of the saddle. The only thing the 
men do, is to drive homo the mares at 
milking-time ; all -other domestic toil 
is left* to the women. And although 
grass abounds in the summer pastimes, 
hay is unknown amongst them. U'hc 
cattle sustam life in winter as best 
they may, on stunted or decayed hoi’- 
bage, sought under fthe snow and 
gathered on the dunghills. Fermented 
mare’s milk is the favourite drink of 
the Bashkirs, who live chiefly ui)ou 
mutton and fish, and upon thh fruit 
of the bird-cherry (^Prunns padus) 
kneaded into a sort of cake. In the 
chase they make use of hawks, which 
they arc particularly skilful in train¬ 
ing. 'J'he smaller species of these 
birds are used to take hares, w^hilsl 
the greater will strike foxes, and even 
wolves. The rovmg careless life of the 
Bashkirs possesses a peculiar charm, 
admitted even by the civilised Rus¬ 
sians ; and it is with no good will that, 
on the return of wdnter, the tribes re¬ 
enter their settled habitations. ‘ ‘ They 
approach them with reluctance, and be¬ 
lieve that Shaitan, or the evil spirit, 
has taken up his abode in the huts 
that oppress them with such a sense 
of restraint. The men accordingly 
remain at some distance from *the 
settlement, and send the women for¬ 
ward, ai'ingd with staves, with which 
they strike the door of oveiy hut, 
uttei'ing loud imprecations; ahd it is 
not till they have made the rounds 
with their noisy exorcisms, that ^ the 
men ride forward at full speed and 
with ter^fic shouts,**to banish the 
dreaded demon from his lurking- 
place.” The chief weapon of these 
Bedouins of the north is the same 
which so forcibly excited Captain 
Dalgctty’s riiibility upon his visit to 
the Children of thif Mist. But al- 
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though la these days^of Paixhaus and 
percussion, bows and aiTows cer¬ 
tainly appear rather anomalous, tliey 
are by no means contemptible weapons 
in the hands of some of the Siberian 
tribes. Of this Mr iSman had 
abundant opportunity to convince 
himself, especially when his ramble 
northwards fii’om Tobolsk brought 
him amongst the Ostyaks of the river 
Obi. The ordinary hunting weapons 
of these people ai'c bows six feet long, 
of very slight curve, and from which 
four-fcct arrows m'o discharged with 
murderous eflfect. Much practice and 
strength are required to draw these 
bows; and our scientific traveller, 
who, not having taken the necBssary 
precaution of shielding the left arm 
with a piece of hom, from the recoil 
of the string, had bcen*uuablc to 
draw his bow to more than one-third 
of the arroAv’s length, was not a little 
astounded to see an Ostyak pigmy, 
Avith sore eyes and a sickly aspect, 
send a blunt arroAv one hundred and 
sixty feet, and strike the object aimed 
at, the stem of a larch, nesir its sum¬ 
mit, fUUy sixty feet from the ground. 
Blunt aiTOAVs, headed Avith flattened 
iron balls, m'e used to kill sables and 
squiiTcls, that the skin may not be 
injured; the sharp ones arc a settler 
for any quadruped the countiy pro¬ 
duces. 

After many days’ Journey through 
Tatar villages of Avotjdcu huts, and 
loAvns that are little better, the first 
view of Tobolsk, obtai»ed some miles 
before reaching the place, is fiuite im- 
j)Osing; and the traveller, who might 
think he had got a few stages beyond 
civih'sation, is cheered and encouraged 
by the sight of chm*ch-towers, lofty 
monasteries, and well-built houses. 
In vain does he seek an inn. Such 
things are uukuoAvn in Siberia; and, 
if he has no acquaintance m the tOAvn, 
he must apply to the ponce-master, 
Avho I'ecommcnds him to the hospital¬ 
ity of an inhabitant, b^ Avbom he is 
ma^o welcome'during hiv*faj^i with¬ 
out demand for remtmcratiou, al¬ 
though, if profiPired, it Avill sometimes 
be accepted. In tliis manner hlr 
Erman and his companions were ac¬ 
commodated in the upper storey of a 
well-built wooden house; and here 
their progress eastward was arrested 
by the characfcef’of the weather. It 


was the commencement .of October, 
the pciiod of transition from summer 
to winter, and the traveller’s entrance 
into the town was rendered memor¬ 
able by a heavy fall of snoAV—“ white 
flies,” as the postilions called the 
flakes, which they beheld Avith much 
pleasure. Theii* satisfaction was pro¬ 
bably oAving to the fact that in 
Siberia the coldest part of the year is 
the most favourable for travelling, 
a matter of interest to people of 
their profession. But the moment of 
transition, Avhilst the straggle lasts 
between summer and winter, when 
snow encumbers the ground, and 
frost has not j'et hardened it, is known, 
as AA'cll as the similar jieriod at the 
close of winter, as “ the time of tho 
unroading,” (spoiling of the roads;) 
and the Bussians have even manu¬ 
factured a verb “to be Ainroaded.” 
The snow obstracts Avheeled carriages, 
and forbids the use of the sledge; and, 
unless ])ercmptorily compelled to move 
forward, the llussiau merchants—^tlic 
most experienced of Siberian travellers 
’—aAvait, in some convenient resting- 
place, tho hardening of the Avintcr 
road. From Mr Ermau’s account, a 
better place than Tobolsk could 
scarcely be found, in those wild regions, 
wherein to pass a few weeks of com¬ 
pulsory inaction. Nevertheless, and 
although cordially received by the 
goveruor-geueval, 'X'^clyaminov, fj-om 
whom, and frem other llussiau olli- 
cers, he got much useful information, 
our traA'cllor was impatient to be off. 
Ho had a pet scheme in vicAv. From 
thoA'cry commencement of the jounicy 
he had planned an excursion to the 
mouth of the Obi, Avithin the iU'ctic 
circle. To this he was partly induced 
by the desire of ti-acing certain mag- 
nctic linos, and partly by “the alluring 
prospect of enjoying, on the northern 
part of the Obi, the first undisturbed 
intercourse with the aborigmal pos¬ 
sessors of the land, where they are 
little changed by foreign influence.” 
According^, towai’ds tbemiddle ofNo- 
vember, the di’iftingicenpon the Irtuish 
having united into a solid sheet, Mr 
Erman joyfully fiaadofinalpreparations 
%r his journey to ObiJorsk. They were 
few, and soon completed. A Kosak 
guide and interpreter, a far dress, a 
copper kettle, bread and ham, salted 
salmon and caviar, were stowed in a 
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conple of sledges, one of which was 
light enough to be drawn by dogs or 
reindeer. It was held advisable also 
to take out a fresh passport, signed 
by the governor of Tobolsk, in lieu of 
the one delivered at St Petersburg, 
for, in places far removed from the 
great road across Siberia, people have 
confused and Indistinct notions of the 
power wliich issues from the capital 
of the empire. The larger sledge was 
provided with otvddi or guides—two 
sti'ong bars placed lengthways on 
cither side the carriage to prevent an 
upset. “ Towards the end of winter, 
the snow-ways, which are constantly 
travelled upon, have an undulating 
surface, like that of a stormy sea, and 
give the sledge a motion so like that 
of a ship tossed on the waves, that 
travellovs unused to it often grow sea¬ 
sick on the road, and the use of otvddi 
is a very necessary pi-ecaution.” 
liussian travelling, delightfully rapid, 
has many drawbacks. Upon the log- 
roads, (formed of tree-trunks,) the 
violent and incessant jolting is said to 
have even worse effects than the ex¬ 
cessive undulations of the sh'dge. 
After a few j’cars, it not only brings 
(m a complete jiavalysis of the mental 
faculties of the Riissiau postilions, 
but also occasions spinal disease, to 
such an extent as to have obtained 
for those roads the significant name 
of spinc-cynshers. 

On tlic 22d November, when Mr 
Erman began his slide northwards, 
traiiic had not yet given the road that 
wavy configuration so uncomfortable 
to the bilious traveller. The post 
from Tobolsk to Beresov had made 
but one Jounicy on the winter-track, 
and the sledges glided rapidly and 
smoothly on the almost virgin snow¬ 
way. Beyond I’ugalova, a*'village 
1 to miles from Tobolsk, they travelled 
on the frozen Ii-tuish, and frequently 
passed the self-acting machinery used 
for the winter fishing. This consists 
of a strong pole in an inclined position, 
•with its lower extremity frozen fast in 
•the ice. “ At the upper end of this 
pole was a continuation made of 
switches, which, bending down, reach¬ 
ed to the smfacc of the ice; at that 
point was a hole through which was 
let down the hook and lino. The 
upper part of the apparatus is seen 
bent'down more or less according as 


the bait is still untouched, or as a fish 
pulling at it has freed a check put to 
the elasticity of the rod, and is thus, 
in consequence of its own cftbvts, 
drawn uea][er to the surface of the 
water.” The ingenuity of this con¬ 
trivance would avail little, however, 
were not means found of rousing the 
sleepy sturgeon from their winter 
slumbers. They lie in muddy hollows 
in the bed of the river, quite motion¬ 
less, and clustei’ed together for the 
sake of warmth. To awaken them, 
hiird balls of clay, heated in the fii’e, 
are thrown from time to time into the 
water, l>elow the Ihic. Driven fi’om 
their resting-place,* they swim up 
stream*according to their custom, and 
come upon the bait. This mode of 
fishing is vo^y productive. Fishing, of 
one kind or other, is the principal oc¬ 
cupation of the Ostyaks, in the heart 
of whose country, afte? three or four 
days’ jouniey, ISIr Ermaii found biin- 
self. The rivers abound ivith excel¬ 
lent fish—eels, especially, being voj'y 
.abundant, but not much eaten, al- 
tliough their skins arc in great request 
as wbidow-paiios. Those are rubbed 
with fat, to make them more trans- 
]Uirent, bnt tlierc are small roundish 
swellings in the skin which refract and 
confound the rays of light. A better 
substitute for glass is a flake of ice, 
used by the Sosnovian Ostyaks, a 
tribe further noi*th. The flakes are 
about a foot thick, and are propped 
from without 1^ a pole, whose lower 
end bears obliqlWy against the groinuT. 
The fire, kept burning in the hut, 
thaw's the inner siirfaco cd' the ice, 
rendering it smo<dh as a miiTor. A 
whiter and brighter light penetrates 
through these ivindows than tlii-ougli 
the fish-skiiis, which the Sosnovians 
use for bools, and even for clothes. 
Strong and air-tight, and well rubbed 
with lilt, fligy are almost as waiin as 
fur, and better against the wet. 

The commencement of a fishing 
season or expedition is c<lebrated by 
the Ostyaks# with all manner of 
(piccr saturnalia. Although nomi¬ 
nally Christians, and accustomed to 
.^attend church once a-year, they are 
veiy heathenish in some of their 
j’ites and ceremonies, and make a 
strange jumble of their old supepti- 
tions and their now faith. The priests 
do not invariably se|* them a good 
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example. Onr Bussian informant 
complained bitterly of the priest in his 
neighbonrhood, who came into the vil¬ 
lage on holidays so drunk, that thecon- 
gregation assembled to no purpose.'’ 
With such pastors, no wonder if the 
sheep cleave to some of their andent 
usages. Those who are departing on 
an expedition, slaughter a tame animal, 

, and smear their faces with its blood, ac¬ 
companying the sacrifice with a carou¬ 
sal. In one village Mr Eiman found 
the huts remarkably empty, and was 
told that the men had just gone a- 
fishing, and that their wives were 
drinking brandy in the kabak or 
public-house. The sale of spirits in 
Siberia, as in all the Bnssian do¬ 
minions, is a government monopoly, 
and br^dy is only to be,had in cer¬ 
tain houses, to whose, keepers the 
privilege is fanned. In a small dark 
room, scarcely* ten paces wide, Mr 
Eiman found ten or twelve Ostyak 
dames clnstcred round the bottle, and 
benevolently drunk. His account of 
their maudUn state is amusingly grave 
and sentimental. “ A number of short 
corpulent figures, with black sparkling 
eyes, could be just seen, moving and 
mingling together, in the narrow 
space. They all talked with anima¬ 
tion, and with remarkably delicate 
voices, which now gave expression’ 
only to soft and joyous emotions. 
They embraced, one after the other, 
the Yamschik, who entered with us; 
and their soft voicc^ now almost 
whining, seemed attnxM, not so much 
to words of old acquaintance, as to the 
endearments of young and gi-owing 
love.” The ladies having emptied 
their purses without quenching their 
thii-st, the good-natured German, who 
observed that “ the pleasure of drink¬ 
ing had but just risen to its highest 
pitch,” opened them a credit with the 
kabak-keeper. “ Thcyi, now took 
especial pains to show themselves de¬ 
serving of the European treat, by 
good Clmstftin obseiwance. Devout 
Knssians arc in the habihK>f neutralis¬ 
ing the Satanic operation of spi¬ 
rituous liquors by a rapid movement of 
the right hand, intended to describe 
the cross, or by a softly-ejaculated 
prayer, or merely by blowing the 
Dreath upon the glass. But the good- 
Immonred Ostyaks, novices in Chris- 
liau prayer as ^ inking, made the 


sign of the cross to such ap extent, so 
slowly and with such deep bowing of 
the body, as would be I’equired by the 
church only on the most solenm occa¬ 
sions.” 

Although much engrossed by fish¬ 
ing, the Ostyaks do not neglect the 
chase. Their thick woods abound in 
the better kinds of fur animals, and 
the annual tribute of two sable skins, 
payable by each family to the Russian 
government, is not very difficult to 
obtain. It is seldom found necessary 
to pay an equivalent in other skins. 
Although quite the beginning of 
winter, Mr Exman’s host, in an 
Ostyak village, showed him a ■"fine 
sable skin, which he kept In a strong 
box, like a treasuro, concealed in a 
comer of his dwelling. Its value 
was diminished by a yellowish tinge, 
ascribed to the animal’s having lived 
in a wood whei’e thei’e was too much 
ligijt. Besides sable and squirrel, the 
reindeer, the fox, the glutton, and the 
elk, ai'e objects of chase. Mr Ennan 
, tried to get at the fact of the enmity 
said to exist between the two latter ani¬ 
mals. The x’eply to his inquiries was 
the old story cuiTont in Europe—how 
the glutton leaps from a brancli on the 
elk’s neck, and keeps his seat till the 
death of his steed. No one. however, 
liad seen any thing of the kind: it was 
matter of tradition, lianded down tVom 
their dead fathers. The ermine is 
taken in traps. The fox is in great 
variety, the most esteemed being the 
crossed stone fox, xvhose colour is 
partly a gx’ayish yellow, partly white, 
so distributed that the grayish parts 
unite prettily to foim a cross, one bar 
of which extends along tlic back, 
whilst the other sti’ctclics obliquely 
down the middle ribs to belly. 
The far of this animal is greatly priz¬ 
ed by the Russian »clci’gy, for whom 
pelisses, covered with natural crosses, 
are made fi’om it. The latitude of the 
town of Berc.sov is the hcadquai’tcrs 
of the Siberian beavci’, hunted not 
for the fur but for the precious casto- 
reiim or beaver-stone, to which such 
great medical virtnos are ascribed. 
Attempts have been made in Ger¬ 
many to obtain fx’Qpx the beavers of 
that connti'y a product which might 
replace that of Sibei’ia; but all in 
vain. The fine quality is only to be 
had in the far north, .where, as Mr 
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Erman fancifallj observes, nature 
scatters animal perfanjes in place of 
fragrant flowers. “The Kosaks and 
Russian traders have exalted the 
beaver-stone into a panacea. . . . 
To the sentence, * God arose, and 
our enemies were scattered,’ the 
Siberians add, very characteristically, 
the apocryphal interpolation, ‘ and 
we are free from headache.’ To en¬ 
sure this most desirable condition, 
every one has recourse, at home or on 
his travels, and with the firmest faith, 
to two medicines, and. only two, viz., 
beaver-stone, or beaver*efflux, as it is 
here called, and sal-ammoniac.” From 
the strength of tho castoreum, the 
Siberians infer that other parts of tho 
animal must possess peculiar virtues. 
Gouty swellings are said to subside 
rapidly when rubbed with tho fat, 
and the beaver’s toetli are popularly 
believed to cure toothach. 

Tho beaver is the only fur animal 
in these latitudes that docs not change 
its colour in the course of the year. 
This is pjj)bably owing to the circum¬ 
stance, that in winter it dwells wholly 
in the water, thus enjoying a compara¬ 
tively e(]uable temperature. In the 
river Obi, at Bcrcsov, the water does 
not usually freeze below the depth of 
four feet eight inches, and the beaver 
always has two entrances to his dwell¬ 
ing, one high on the bank above the 
stream, the other below the freezing 
limit. The architectural and wood¬ 
cutting habits of the animal are the 
same here as in America; but two 
assertions, new to Mr Erinan, were 
made respecting it by the Beresov 
hunters. He was assured that 
“ among beavers, as with bees and 
men, there are distinctions of ranks; 
each cMef keeping a number of la¬ 
bourer "the toils of which he oversees 
and directs without taking part in 
them; and, again, it was stated that 
Ihe contents of the castoreum bags de¬ 
pend on the moon.” It was impos¬ 
sible to verify the veracity of these 
two statements. As regards tho 
moon’s influence, however, there is 
.ground for a suspicion that its advan¬ 
tages are rather felt by the hunter, 
than essential to the virtues of the 
drug. Full moon is maintained, both 
by Ostyaks and Russians, to be tho 
propitious time. 
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The most northern tribe of Ostyaks, 
who dwell between the rivers Obi and 
Yenisei, suipass their southern neigh¬ 
bours in venatorial skill, as they, in 
their turn, are surpassed by the 
Samoyedes, who live in the northeni- 
most regions of Siberia. The men of 
tho Yenisei kill wolves, which, on ac¬ 
count of their long soft hair, arc 
x’eckoned greatly superior to the forest: 
and steppe vjplvcs of middle Siberia.' 
They arc also famed for their dexte¬ 
rity in killing and capturing reindeer. 
“Tying leatheni cords between tho 
tops of the antlers of their tame deer, 
they turn tho animals loose, one by 
one, in tho neighbourhood of a wild 
lierdT these do not fail to attack the 
strangers, and their antlers becoming 
entangled Jn the cords during the con¬ 
test, they* are held fast by tlio tamo 
deer till the men arrive. Hieso 
Ostyaks know also^ how to i)lant 
spring-bows, which send the arrow 
against the animal’s breast.” But 
the Samoyedes, besides these ordinar}’- 
artifices, have other and ingenious 
ways, peculiar to themselves, of en¬ 
snaring and slaying the brute creation, 
by putting themselves as much as 
l>ossibIc on an equality with the ani¬ 
mals pursued, going on all-fours, and 
imitating them in voice and clothing. 
Tho Polar bear is a common victim to 
their cunning devices, and even to 
their 0 ]>cn attacks; for their intimate 
acquaintance with the formidable 
beast makes them regard him as an 
easy prey. ^ The Samoyedes assert 
that the white bear far exceeds the 
black bear in ferocity and strength, 
whilst fully equal to it in dinning; j’et, 
owing to his miwieldiness, they en¬ 
counter it withont fear, and always 
reckon on victory as certain. A man 
will often go singly against aPolarbcar, 
elglit feet long, withont any other 
weapon than his knife, wliich he fast¬ 
ens to the end of a. pole. In spring and 
autumn these aninlals are found upon 
the icc, near the liole whence the seals 
come fortli, to breathe. There the 
boar covers himself up with snow, 
facing tho hole, and with one paw 
stretched into tho water.” The Sa- 
moyede seal-hunters imitate the bears, 
and when the seal walks out upon the 
ice, they shove a board over the hole 
and capture the phoca. Concerning 
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the bear the Ostyaks entertain pecu¬ 
liar notions, viewing it with a sort of 
superstitious respect. “ A member of 
the court of Justice told me that, in 
suits between Eussians and Ostyaks, 
it is still the custom here (at Beresov) 
to bring into court the head of a bear, 
and that this animal, which is sup¬ 
posed to be omniscient, is there ap¬ 
pealed to as a witness by the Ostyaks. 
In swearing they makaihe gesture of 
eating, and call upon tliebear to devour 
them in like manner if they do not tell 
the truth.” Some similai' reverence 
for Bi*ain exists, we believe, amongst 
certain North American tribes. 

The dranglit-dogs, so faithful and 
useful to the northern Siberians'*, often 
receive but scurvy treatment at their 
masters’ hands. The Ostyaks, who 
are honesty personified,* and who 
laugli at the common European pre¬ 
cautions of locking up valuables and 
bolting doors, cannot endure the pre- 
datoiy propensities of their canine 
allies, and fly into a passion whenever 
an unlucky dog sneaks into their 
dwelling in search of warmth or food. 
The poor brute is immediately a mark 
for the blows and kicks of every body 
present, the storm of abuse being 
justified by the cunning and gi’eedi- 
ness of its object, who, if allowed to 
abide in the bouse, would soon reduce 
its inmates to short commons. There 
is some excuse for the dogs’ voracity, 
however; foi', according to Mr Erman’s 
account, they arc considerably more 
than half-starved, and arc rarely ad¬ 
mitted to the fire to be fed, save Avhen 
they retuiTi weary and distressed from 
a long journey. Severe as is the cold 
in those regions, proteclion from it is 
'not essenthd to tlie existence, or even 
to the health of these hardy dogs. 
They sleep outside the houses, in lioJes 
which they thaw in the snow by their 
own warmth. At Obdorsk, Vhere 
there are no pastures, and conse¬ 
quently no horses, four hundred dogs 
arc kept by sixty inhabitants, and each 
of them is estimated to draw five poods’ 
(two hundred pounds) weight in tlie 
loaded sledge. About eight o’clock in 
the evening these four hundred brutes 


set up a hideous howling, by way of 
claiming their daily med, consistiag 
invariably of fish, which, for them as 
well as for their owners’ consumption, 
is first dried in the sun and then 
pounded, bones and all. Except this 
evening concert, a bark or a cry is 
rarely uttered by these dogs, unless at 
first starting when yoked to the sledge, 
or on coming across a reindeer team 
upon the road. Hydrophobia would 
be a terrible scourge m this dog-dis- 
triet, but the disease is fortunately 
unknown there. Steller has stated 
the same thing of the dogs of Kams- 
chatkn, and Mr Eiman concludes that 
the malady is a result of the European 
system of living in towns. And as the 
Siberian dogs are so very moderately 
fed, he infers that excess, not want, 
generates the morbid habit. We are 
inclined to attribute more importance 
to the quality than to the quantity of 
the food. A fish diet may bc! more 
conducive to a wholesome state of the 
animals’ blood than the masses of 
^horse-flesh, paunch, and other rank 
*and unclean ofial commonly given to 
dogs in Europe, and especially in 
England, M'here. the carnivorous addic¬ 
tions of the biped.s induce a belief in 
the propriety of unlimited flesh-feed¬ 
ing for quadrupeds. 

The largo annual importation of 
exiles, the system of conscription, 
and the advantages offered to public 
officers volunteering for Siberian ser¬ 
vice, are the most important and 
eflicacioiis measures by which linssia 
proceeds gradually but steadily with 
the colonisation and civilisation of 
her Asiatic dominions. The con¬ 
scripts are sometimes drawn, not 
only trom 'J’obolsk, but from tlie re¬ 
motest parts of Siberia, and^e term 
of military sendee being twenty-eight 
years, it is probable that only a small 
proportion return to their native vil¬ 
lages. Those who do are looked up 
to as oracles by their countrymen. 
They arc objects of pride to their 
families and of respect to every body 
else ; the place of honour is theirs by 
right, and they are addressed by the 
title of Master Soldier.* The ferry 


* Gospodin Gospodin is equivalent to the French Monsienr or Seig¬ 

neur, tmd SlujiTui means literally one who has served in the army. 
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of the Irtiush, by Tobolsk, whose 
passage is considered the symbol of 
political death to the numerous exiles 
who each year ci-oss it—bestows a 
step of rank on all public servants 
offering themselves for duty in Sibe¬ 
ria Proper. The passion for rank, 
stronger in Bussia than in any other 
country, drives hosts of officers across 
this important boimdary; but as they 
are not obliged to remain more than 
three years, most of them return 
homo at the end of that time. Far 
nearer to St Petersburg than the 
Asiatic frontier, civilisation is still at 
a very low ebb amongst the aborigi¬ 
nal tribes. Close to Nijni Novgorod, 
and within a very short distance of 
Moscow, the prevailing population 
consists of Cheremisses and Chu¬ 
vashes, two tribes many of whose 
customs are nearly as barbarous as 
their names. These people are shy 
and timid, very slow in acquiring 
industrious habits, and addicted to 
sundry practices stamping them as 
semi-savages. In some places they 
cling to paganism, and offer- u{) 
homed beasts, fruit, and vege¬ 
tables to their various deities. The 
Chuvash ladies wear a sort of bustle 
of sheet copper, hanging from the 
girdle backwards over the hips, and 
having appended to it all manner of 
metal ornaments, making a perpetual 
clatter in walking. But these tribes 
are the pink of refineraelit by com¬ 
parison with those in the northem 
portion of the Muscovite empire,—^with 
the Ostyaks, who eat out of the same 
trough with their dogs, or with the 
Samoyedes who tear w-ith their teeth, 
and swallow with infinite relish, huge 
lumps of raw and reeking flesh. The 
women of the latter people wear, as their 
favourite decoration, (certainly no in¬ 
appropriate one) a glutton’s tail, 
hanging down the back of their pelisse. 
Their hair is plaited in tails, to which 
all manner of lumber, brass and iron 
rings, and rusty musket-locks, are 
attached. Mr Erman’s account of 
“Life in the C/tum" (the skin tent 
of the Samoyedes) is quaint and 
graphic. 

“ The reindeer calf, which we had 
got on the way, was killed and cut up 
in front of the tent a few minutes 
after our anival. The men now 
brought the bleeding flesh into the 


tent, and began devouring it imme¬ 
diately, quite raw-, with the heartiest 
appetite. The old man was satisfied 
with sucking the brain from the head, 
whilst each of our younger comrades 
gnawed away at a limb of the animal, 
even to the bone. They laughed at 
the amazement which my good- 
humoured Esthonian attendant ex¬ 
pressed at their blood-stained faces; 
and when h^^ave them to under¬ 
stand, throoPTthe interpreter, that 
they were no better than wolves, they 
seemed quite unprepared for such 
reproof; replying gravely, that they 
w'cre at the same time no worse 
than the wolves,_ since they shared 
honestly with them, and left the bones 
and some scraps of flesh merely for 
their sake.” In this same tent there 
was a litflle monster of a boy named 
Peina, whom one reads of wdth a sort 
of shudder, and witli a strong suspi¬ 
cion that the creature was not cwiiny. 
Mr Erman himself seems to write of 
him with peculiar reserve, stating 
facts, but evidently unwilling to give 
an opinion as to the exact nature of 
the beast. Peina, who had first-rate 
masticators, got liis share of the raw 
meat, -which did not prevent his 
drawing on his mother’s lacteal re¬ 
sources, and thumping her brutally 
till she honoured the draft, or 
handed him the pot-ladle, w'ith which 
he supped scalding porridge to Ids 
great intcraal couteiitment. The 
travellers’ bread, although frozen 
hard and not easy eating for adult 
jaws, disappeared by wliolesale with¬ 
in those of Peina. At night the 
anomalous urchin was laid naked in 
a canoe-shaped basket, and covered 
up so thickly with furs that his cries 
seemed to come from the depths of 
the earth. In the morning his 
mother took him from his bed and 
set him np_, still naked, before the fire 
to warm himself. Sugar, when first 
pi’csented to him, he called snow, and 
threw aw-ay, but when once he had 
tasted the dainty, his demands for it 
were unceasing and peremptory. 
Taking into consideration the uncom¬ 
fortable and uncleanly peculiarities of 
the Samoyedes, both young and old, 
we cannot feel surprised that Mr 
Erman’s interprets conceived an in¬ 
tense dislike to their society, and so 
managed matters that one morning, 
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whilst the man of science was busy 
measuring a base-line to ascertain 
the heights of some mountains, his 
Samoyede companions suddenly dis¬ 
appeared with their tent and their 
reindeer, leaving him with three ill- 
equipped sledges and a few Ostyak 
attendants, and with no choice but to 
make the best of bis way back to 
Obdorsk, whence he soon afterwards 
returned to Tobolsl^^ There be 
passed his Christmas^Hmd then re¬ 
sumed his journey; but this time in a 
southerly direction. After having 
penetrated to sixty-seven degrees 
north, the region of eternal frost, he 
struck southwards to the latitude of 
the Laud’s End, making a dip into 
China, which furnishes some of the 
best chapters in his book. 

Irkutsk, the last town of importance 
north of the Cliinesc frontier, consists 
of nineteen hnnij^’ed houses, fifty being 
of brick, and the remainder of wood, 
and is probably the cheapest place in 
the civilised world as regards articles 
of food. We say “ civilised,” because, 
although situate in a])arbarons region, 
and possessing a population of a V('ry 
motley character, the town has much 
that is European in its aspect and 
usages. It possesses an exchange, 
government factories, where newly- 
arrived convicts arc euqjloyed, a 
school of medicine, a gyiniiasinm, and 
a handsome parade-ground. In the 
market, formed of wooden booths, the 
stores of food were enormous. Beef 
cost about a halfpenny a pound; of 
flour one penny would purchase nearly 
eight and a half pounds; partridges 
and hcathfowl were sold at five 
farihings a-piece. But we arc in 
haste to got amongst the Celestials. 
First comes a gallop across More 
Baikal, a large lake just beyond 
Irkutsk, on which the Russian gov¬ 
ernment maintains an armed flotilla. 
This gallop is a fine bit of helter- 
skelter, over ice brilliant as glass. 
*'• There was no snow upon the ice, so 
that its surface shone like a polished 
mirror in the moonlight. The horses 
that were put under our sledges in 
Kadilnaya had to be held on each side 
till the very moment of starting, when 
thej^ broke at once into full gallop, 
which they kept up till we landed on 
the further shore. Wo comple.ted 
^even German miles in two hours and 
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a quarter, undoubtedly the most ex¬ 
traordinary as well as' the most 
speedy stage upon any route in Russia.” 
Thence, onwards to the frontier line. 
“ Wo followed the crowd that pressed 
forward towards a narrow door in the 
front of a long wooden bnilding. 
This admitted us into the inner quad¬ 
rangle of a Russian warehouse. A cor - 
responding door, at the opposite side of 
this court, opens just upon a wooden 
barricade, which constitutes the bar¬ 
rier of China. In this there is a 
wide portal, ornamented with pil¬ 
lars, and displaying the Rnssiau 
eagle above it, along with the cipher 
of the reigning emperor, Nicholas 
the First, by whom it was erected.” 
On passing through this gate, tho 
cliange is immediate and striking,— 
from Russian sobriety of aspect and 
hue to the gaudy finery of Cliiim. 
Maimacheii, the name of the Chinese 
town visited by MrErman, has a very 
masquerading air to a European eye. 
The walls on either side of the streets 
do not look like house walls, the roofs 
being flat and invisible from the street. 
“ Indeed, they are nearly altogether 
concealed by the gay-coloured paper 
lanterns and flags, with inscrii)tions 
on them, hung out on both sides of 
the way. Cords, with similar scrolls 
and lanterns, arc likewise strctdicd 
from roof to roof across the street. 
These dazzling decorations stand out 
in glaring contrast with tho dull) cllow 
of the ground and walls. In the open 
crossings of the streets, which inter¬ 
sect each other at light angles, stood 
enormous chafing-dishes of cast-iron, 
like basins, upon a slender pedestal 
four feet in height. The benches by 
which they were surrounded were 
occupied by tea-drinkers, who sat 
smoking from the little pipes they 
carry at their girdlps, whilst their 
kettles boiled at the common fire.” 
MrErman had the good fortune to bo 
on the* frontier at the period of the 
Chinese festival of the White Moon, 
which is in fact the celebration of the 
new-ycar, and he bad the still 
greater luck to be invited to share 
in it at Maimachen. He found tho 
town in its gayest costume. The ex¬ 
penditure of Hags and lanterns was 
prodigious. The scrolls usually con¬ 
tained the names of tho families be¬ 
fore whose houses they were hung out. 
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•coupled with words of auspicious im¬ 
port, as gladness, riches, wisdom, &c. 
There was a great driug of crackers 
and rockets, partly to celebrate the 
day, but chiefly in honour of the 
guests. Before dinner the latter were 
diverted by a theatrical representa¬ 
tion. Maimacben boasts a regular 
company of actors, and upon this 
great occasion they did their best. 
'J’heir orchestra was of a rather violent 
description, consisting of “ wooden 
drums, shaped like casks, brass cym¬ 
bals, and plates of the same metal, 
or gongs, held by a string and beaten 
with knockers, and wooden truncheons, 
of different sizes, which they used as 
castanets.” There were no actresses ; 
but the deficiency was not to -be de¬ 
tected, the youngej and more delicate 
men personating women to the life by 
the aid of wigs and long tresses of 
black hair, but especially by curls 
pressed flat upon the forehead. Masks 
were not used, but paint was in abun¬ 
dance ; in some cases with a view to 
represent spectacles, mustachios, &c.; 
in others to conceal the human features, ’ 
or give them a monstrous aspect. ‘ ‘ One 
face was covered with coloured rays, 
issuing from the month. The same 
actor had also a feather on his head— 
in Chinese comedy the conventional 
mark of a ghost or apparition. An¬ 
other wore a golden helmet, which 
constituted him a warrior. Several 
kept beating themselves incessantly 
on the hip with a cane, and by so 
doing intimated that they were on 
horseback.” The play itself was more 
like a game of romps than any regular 
dramatic representation. Little was 
said; but, on the other hand, there was 
a deal of dancing, drumming, and 
running about. Mr Erman conld make 
neither head nor tail of the proceed¬ 
ings. By way of experiment, how¬ 
ever, he made some tender gestui’cs 
to one of the pseudo-ladies, who ac¬ 
knowledged them in the most amiable 
manner, and after that the horsemen 
without horses paid him much atten¬ 
tion, pointing with their sticks to his 
spectacles, and trying to touch them 
as they passed. All this greatly di¬ 
verted the Mongol audience, evidently 
delighted to see a real counterpart to 
the painted spectacles of some of the 
actors. 

The play over, Mr Erman and the 


other guests, preceded by the uproari¬ 
ous orchestra, marched off to dinner 
at the house of the sarguchei or chief 
ofliccr of Maimachen. This gentle¬ 
man, a tall, thin person of stern coun¬ 
tenance, dressed in ^ay velvet, had a 
white button on the crown of his 
black felt hat, indicating his rank, and 
a chalcedony ring, an inch wide, upon 
his right-hand thumb, this being a 
mark of offleij^ignity. “ His nails,” 
says our travIRer, ‘‘ did not extend 
above half an inch beyond the tips of 
his fingers, his personal vanity being 
in this respect subdued, as might be 
expected in a man of sober mind and 
mature yeare.” The man of short 
nails And sober mind was exceeding 
hospitable, welcomed his guests in a 
soft and sonorous voice, and sat down 
with them to dinner at tables covered 
with scarlet cloth. The regale that 
followed might have e*iused a Euro¬ 
pean chef to pale his ineflectual fires 
from sheer envy. It began, oddly 
enough, with fruits, sweetmeats, and 
tea. These discussed, a piece of fine 
])apcr, for a napkin, and a pair of 
ivory chojisticks, were laid before each 
guest, and the tables, which were six 
feet wide, were covered over thickl}'’ 
with small porcelain plates full of all 
manner of com])lk‘atcd edibles. Eat 
abounded in the dressing, to neutralise 
which weak vinegar was used. The 
first scries of saucers duly honoured, 
a second was brought in and put on 
the top of its predecessor. Others 
followed, and as the previous stratum 
was never removed, there soon arose 
upon the table a lofty pile of gastro- 
nomical curiosities. Eipes and chowsoi^ 
a Chinese spirit distilled from rice, 
concluded the feast, as the strangers 
thought;—but they were vastly mis¬ 
taken, The soup course had still to 
come, and that was followed by an 
infusion of cabbage-leaves, drawn out 
of an urn by a cock, and drunk steam¬ 
ing hot. IIow a dinner commencing 
with preserved apricots, and conclud¬ 
ing with cabbage water, agreed with 
German stomachs, Mr Erman docs 
not inform us. After managing to 
taste upwards of a hundred dishes, he 
went to visit the temple of Fo, whose 
court was guarded by two clay lions 
painted gieen, whilst at his shrine 
were deposited, on account of the 
festive season, a prodigious heap of 
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delicacies. Whole sheep without the 
, fikin, plucked chickens, pheasants, and 
gninea-fowls, in their natural posi¬ 
tions, and glistening with fat, lay in 
hUlocks at the feet of half-a-dozen 
grotesque and indecent idols. On a 
long table a wall of ofiFerings was 
bnilt np, consisting of dressed meat 
and cakes of every kind, the whole 
surrounded with an elaborate lattice- 
work of white dough, five or six feet 
high, the openings of which were 
filled with dried fruits and confec¬ 
tionary of the finest kind. Perfumed 
candles burned before the disgusting 
idols, and brass discs hung from the 
ceiling, and were struck with clappers 
when any bearingofTerings apprbached. 

The contents of the shops at Maima- 
chen gave Mr Erraan a very high 
opinion of Chinese skill.anTl ingenuity. 
He saw scientific ipstniments of great 
merit, very clever clockwork, paint¬ 
ings drawn and finished with the 
greatest care, ('althongh highly objec¬ 
tionable by the indelicacy of their 
subjects,) porcelain, sculpture, bowls, 
vases, and figures of various kinds of 
Stone. “Tlierc were large spherical 
bowls, and oval vases, of chalcedony 
and agate, and reliefs cut in corne¬ 
lians, nephrit, and other coloured 
stones. Of the latter kind, the most 
common are flowers, the several parts 
of which are formed of various and 
tastefully selected stones, and then 
cemented with mastic on a foundation 
of stone. For many of these articles, 
highly elaborate, and at the same 
time quite useless, the merchants of 
Maimachen asked four thousand tea- 
bricks, (a standard of currency,) or 
about two thousand five hundred 
Russian dollars. In this wc saw a 
proof of luxury and profuse expendi¬ 
ture amongst the Chinese. Many 
other branches of industry indicated 
enervation and eflTeminacy of man¬ 
ners ; ” musk, for instance, and other 
perfumes, enclosed in little bags, and 
considered indispensable appendages 
to a young man’s dress. A curious 
plaything, considered equally essen¬ 
tial, is composed of two polished halls, 
about an inch in diameter, which the 
men always carry with them. “These 
are taken in the right hand, at idle 
times, and rolled and rubbed one over 
the ofter with the fingers; the noise 
they make amuses, and perhaps there 


is something agreeable, also in the 
feel of them. Here, in Maimachen, I 
saw some of these balls made of glass, 
striped green and white, and hollow, 
containing within them a little lump 
of clay, which rattled with ever>- 
motion.” The musk and perfumes, 
however abundantly used, arc all 
insufficient to counteract a very pecu¬ 
liar and unpleasant smell attributed 
by Mr Erraan to the Chinese. Ho 
first perceived it at the theatre, and 
took it to arise from an inordinate 
addiction to leeks on the part of 
actors and audience, yhose breath 
and clothes were infected with the 
disagreeable odour of that bulb. But 
he was subsequently induced to regard 
it as » national taint, a Chinese exha¬ 
lation, not to be overcome by any 
amount of artificial perfume, and 
whose cause is matter of inquiry for 
the chemist. Doubtless the Chinese 
would get rid of it, were it possible so 
to do, for the care they bestow on 
personal beauty and elegance is very 
great. Another striking defect in the 
' inhabitants of Maimachen is to be 
found in their black and decayed 
teeth. The cause of this Mr Erman 
suspects to be the solution of copper, 
produced by the empyreumatic oil of 
tobacco in the bronze mouth-pieces 
of their pipes. 

At a post-house upon his road back 
to Irkutsk, Mr Erman and his party 
were met by a deputation from no 
less a personage than the Khamba 
Lama, the high-priest of the Buraets, 
a Mongolian tribe closely allied in 
language and custom’s to the natives 
of the northern provinces of China. 
The embassy consisted of four lamas 
or priests attired in scarlet robes and 
bright yellow hats. They brought 
an invitation to a grand festival, 
which was readily accepted,—and a 
very remarkable business it proved to 
be. The discordant theatrical music 
at Maimachen was a mere trifle com¬ 
pared to the monstrous noise made 
by the Buraet kettle-drams, so largo 
that they were dragged upon four 
wheels, and by copper trumpets ten 
feet long, borne by one man and 
blown by another. “ The grave pre¬ 
lude of the wind instruments was like 
a roaring hurricane, and the chorus 
of brass gongs, drums, &c., resembled 
the crash of a falUug momitain.” In 
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this place we find some cnrions and 
interesting details respecting the 
Buddhist reUgiou and priesthood, 
after which Mr Erman returns to 
Iriiutsk, and resumes his journey 
eastward, through the valley of the 
Lena, to the land of the Tunguzcs 
and Yakuts. The chief town of the 
latter people, Yakutsk, is two degiees 
to the south of Boresov, which Mr Er¬ 
man had visited on his way to Obdorsk; 
but, nevertheless, the cold is fai' more 
severe at the former place, where 
frozen earth is found near the surface 
all the year round, and the same con¬ 
dition of the ground continues to the 
depth of six hundred feet. “The 
inhabitants of the Swiss Alps would 
not unjustly think thcmschcs lost if 
they were compelled to live at the 
height of ten thousand feet, or two 
thousand three hundred feet above 
the hospital of the great St Bernard, 
and there to support and clothe them¬ 
selves by keeping cattle, ajj^d with the 
productions of the surrounding moun¬ 
tains ; yet they would then, and not, 
iinfil they arrived at that height, be 
settled on ground having the same 
temperature which I found here 
amongst the Yakut?, who are rich 
in cattle. It AvoiUd seem, therefore, 
as if that succeeded in Siberia which 
was ‘impossible in Europe, if we did 
not take into account that the same 
constant temperature of the ground 
may be made up at different places of 
very different elements." Notudth- 
stauding the severity of their climate 


and resistance of theii- frozen soil, the 
Yakuts arc a lu-osperous people, hay¬ 
ing attained a considerable degree of 
civilisation, and amongst whom crime 
is -rare, although the influence of 
liussian example and contact daily 
renders it less so. There is much 
interest^in Mr Erman’s account of 
them, and of the wandering Tunguzes, 
the last tiibc with whom be consorted 
before his arrival at Okhotsk. Here 
his reception was not vei-y flattering. 
“ We were looked at with much 
curiosity from all the house-doors on 
the way, for the devout elders of the 
place had been filled with anxious 
forebodings by the accounts of the 
arriv^ of a foreigner. They signed 
themselves with the cross whenever 
he was mentioned. And 1 learned 
to-day that they had fears of war, 
conscription, amlU^ther calamities." 
Nor was their alarm ifbated by learn¬ 
ing that “ the heathen foreigner wore 
snow-shades (spectacles) even in thick 
weather, and that he carried a dog in 
the sledge with him. Thns the return 
to civilised man was marked in the 
first instance by tlie encounter of 
intolerant supej'Stition, and it was 
iioccssaiy to forget the nobler traits 
of the wildeniess before we could 
become reconciled to the Tlussians of 
Okhotsk." At which placcMrErman’s 
narrative ceases. We await with 
interest its promised continuation—an 
account ol’ his udventures in Kama- 
chatka, California, and the racific. 
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Tn£ SCOITISH DEEB FOBESTS. 


WFi would that, like stout Lord 
Percy of yore, it were in our power at 
this present moment to chronicle a 
vow that we should forthwith take 
our pastime for three summer days on 
the pleasant hills of Scotland. Alas 
for us, that we are doomed, from 
divers causes, to absent ourselves from 
felicity awhile, and, amidst the heat 
and noise of London, listen with in¬ 
tense disgust to the brutal hayings of 
the Chartists 1 This very night, wo 
hear, the ignoble hunt is to be up in 
Bishop Bonner’s fields. Crobrds of 
dirty, unshaven, squalid ruffians, who 
have not the strength to use the pike, 
but the will to employ theTsnife of the 
assassin—fellows^iom even Cobden 
would be chaiy to recognise as his 
quondam supporters, defenders, and 
dupes—not unminglcd with foreign 
propagandists, whom even France, in 
the fury of her revolutionary tornado, 
repudiates—are thronging to the place 
of rendezvous, where, doubtless, their 
souls will be worthily regaled by the 
ravings of some rascally vendors of 
sedition, blasphemy, and treason. Then 
will ensue the usual scene which for 
nights has disgraced the metropolis. 
Some unfortunate tradesman, whose 
curiosity has been stronger than his 
prudence, will bo fixed upon as a 
“special” or a spy—the cowards, pre¬ 
suming upon their numbers, and the 
apparent absence of all executive 
power, will attempt a deliberate mur¬ 
der-—the police will sally from their 
hiding-place to the rescue—there will 
be a storm of brickbats, a determined 
charge with the baton, a shop or two 
vfriU be gutted, some score of craniums 
cracked, and to-morrow morning the 
greasy patriots, at the bar of Bow 
Btreet, will read their recantation, and, 
in the face of overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary, protest their loyalty, 
to the Queen. Such are the pastimes 
of merry England in the month of 
June, and .such the results of that 
enlightened policy which yields every 
thing to popular clamour, adopts the 


most fatal delusions as distinct prin¬ 
ciples of right, and then shriu:^, trem¬ 
bling and aghast, from the inevitable 
result of their development! 

We do not want—in this article at 
least—to bo political, and we vow that 
we took up our pen three minutes ago 
in a spirit of perfect good-will and 
harmony towards all manner of men. 
But the hoarse bawling of these cauni- 
bals has somewhat rnfiled our temper, 
dispelled for the moment our dreams 
of the mountains, and forced us back 
to the sterner realities of popular 
tumult and the truncheon. If this 
sort of thing lasts, wo shall indubit¬ 
ably emigrate. Assassination, as re¬ 
commended by the modern Ilamilcai', 
is by no manner of means to our 
taste. Our opinion coincides with 
that of th^racious Captain of Knock- 
dunder, and, were we promoted to a 
Judicial function, “the duel they ca’ 
* the Fustier” should ere long fustW iu 
a tow. Neither are we at all disposed 
to fraternise with the milder Cuttey— 
& fellow, by the way, who is not with¬ 
out some redeeming scintillations of 
humour. We have no wish to bo 
introduced to him even at a mesmeric 
soiree •, and, acting upon the principle 
pfJacquey, we shall pray heaven to 
decrease our acquaintance, and put 
the Tweed as speedily as possible be¬ 
tween ourselves and the partisans of 
O’Connor. We hope the Lord i’ro- 
vost, though discomlfted in his Police 
Bill, has been looking after the tran¬ 
quillity of the Calton. If not, wo 
must move further north, and finally 
locate ourselves somewhere in the 
vicinity of Dalnacardoch. The 
deuce is in it, if «the revolutionary 
mania has penetrated to that seques- 
tred region! No son of the mountains 
has ever yet given in his adhesion to 
the Charter—treason hath not stg|p^ 
the tartan, and no republican ^ins 
have ever been exposed beneath the 
checkered margin of the kilt. There 
is loyalty at least in the land which 
was traversed by Montrose and Dun- 
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dee; and without the slightest fear 
that any of the nnmerons points of 
that interesting but incomprehensible 
public document, which ]!k& Joseph 
Hume proposes to condense, shall be 
unduly obtruded on our notice, we 
shall at once exchange our London 
dwelling for the more pleasant bothy 
of the hills. 

As for a companion, we shall seek 
none better—for we could not find 
one—than this last publication of the 
Stuarts. And here, once for all, let 
us draw a line of distinction betwixt 
the poetry and the prose of these very 
remarkable brothera. We have not 
the remotest intention of sitting in 
judgment on the “ Lays,” or of test¬ 
ing the poetical merits of Johu So- 
bieski and Charles Edward, cither 
by the canons of Longinus, or by 
that superior code of literary law’s 
which Maga has promulgated to the 
world. The poems, which occupy 
exclusively the first of these volumes, 
arc, with one exception,'fugitive iu 
their nature, and appear to have been 
penned rather from occasional impulse,' 
than from any deliberate intention of 
publication. Accordingly, we find that 
most of them relate to topics personal 
to the authors themselves—and with 
those we do not meddle. In others, 
there are flashes of the deep national 
spirit which still survives—though our 
rulers do not seem to mark it—in 
Scotland: indignation at the neglect 
with which too many of our national 
institutions have been treated, and 
mournful lamentings over the misfor¬ 
tunes of a former age. But the im¬ 
pulse which leads to composition 
of poetry does not always imply 
its accomplishment. Poetry, as an 
art in which excellence can only be 
obtained by a combination of the 
simple and the sublime, requires a 
study far more intense and serious 
than the mere critic is apt to allow. 
In a former Number we devoted an 
lirticle to an exposition of those prin- 
' eij^s, which are absolutely invariable 
in their application, and which must 
be thoroughly understood, if they arc 
not intuitive to the poet; and, being 
in no mood for repetition, we shall 
simply say that we adhere to our 
recorded doctrines. The Stuarts, it 
must be confessed, are more success¬ 
ful with the rifle than the lyre. We 
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would far rather meet them in the 
garb of the forester, than in the more 
fantastic fashion of the minstrel: 
theirs the lot of Rjmo the hunter, not 
the darkened destiny of the bard. 

Do, therefore, what yon please with 
the first volume—pack it up in your 
portmanteau, or place it on the shelf 
beside^ Chambers’ History and the 
collections of good old Bishop Forbes. 
But if you profess to bo adccr-stalker 
—^though we fear your profession to 
be false—or if you are but an aspiring 
neophyte, and hankerer after that 
proud position—or if you merely 
bound your aspirations towards the- 
compassing of the death of a roebuck 
—or if simply you have a keen and a 
kindly eye for natm’e, and are a lover 
of the sylvan solitudes—in one or 
other, or All of these characters, we 
pray you to deal more leisurely with 
the other tome, wmch js the Hunter’s 
Vade-Mecum, the best guide ever yet 
published to the haunts of tlie antlei'ed 
monarch. 

Wo are fond of Mr Scrope, and 
we have an excessive partidity for 
St John. Two finer fellows never 
shouldered a rifle; and our conscience 
does not accuse us of having used too 
supei'lative an epithet iu their praise. 
This ^’08 the more creditable on our 
part, because we knew them both to 
be ^uthrons; and while freely ad¬ 
mitting the sportsman-like qualities 
of the one, and the strong picturesque 
style and spirit of the other, we felt a 
slight, passingj^ but pardonable pang 
of jealousy, that they should have 
stepped in, and prc-occupied the 
native field. Where, thought wo, are 
our Scottish deer-stalkers ? Can the 
lad» not handle a pen as well as 
touch a trigger? Will none of them, 
who have been trained to the hiUs 
sipce they were striplings, stand 
forth for the honour of Albyn, and 
try a match with these fustian-coated 
circumventers of the stag? By the 
shade of DomhnuU Mac-Fhionnlaldh 
nan Dan, we blush for the literary 
reputation of our country, and almost 
wish that wo were yoimg enough 
ourseh^s to take the hill against Jhe 
invading Sassenach! At length—and 
we are delighted to see it—the re¬ 
proach has been swept away. Two 
stalwart champions of the forest have 
risen in the persons of the Stuarts— 
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the^ have escoontered ^e«jEngliah< 
mea wk^ their own weapons, and, in 
our opinion, beaten th^ hollow. 

Mr Scrope had the merit of prodnb- 
ing the earliest work in which deei'- 
stalking was ti'eated as a.distinct and 
peculiar branch of the art venatory. 
We speak of it now from recollection; 
for pur copy, somewhat frayed and 
worn by the fingers of ambitious 
sportsmen, is in the snug corner of a 
library some hundred miles to the 
northward. But we remember well 
the Waltonian chai’acter of the book— 
the professional style in which the 
elder practitioner enforced his precepts 
upon the dawning intellect of his 
companion; and the adventures, 
neither few nor feeble, which were 
depicted in the heart of the Atholl 
forest. Xuken as the production of 
an English sportsman, Mr Scropo’s 
book is highly qredfkable: considered 
as the manual of a deer-stalker, it is 
at the best indifferent. Kor, indeed, 
could it well be otherwise. Not until 
middle age, if we arc informed rightlj'^, 
did Mr Scrope first send a ball into 
the ample shonlder of a hart: liis 
young blood never beat tumultuously 
in his veins at the sight of the mighty 
creature rolling over upon the heather, 
and its antlers buried in the moss. 
His boyish enthusiasm, we fear, was 
expended upon game of less mark and 
Ukeliliood—^partridges, perchance, as 
they whirred from the turnips, or 
possibly he was “ entered ” with the 
hare. Wordsworth’s n:\jixim, that the 
boy is the father of the man, is pecu¬ 
liarly applicable in sporting matters. 
Upon the character of the country in 
which the latent,spirit of the hunter 
is earliest developed, depends, iii*a 
great degi’ee, his ftitiire success, and 
certainly his accomplishment as an 
Orinn. The young squire, who has 
l)een brought up in the faith of Sy kes, 
who never stirs abroad witliout a 
keeper, and who is accustomed to see 
his delicate pointers execute their 
manoeuvres with almost mathematical 
precision on the flat stubbles of Nor¬ 
folk, labours under a huge disadvan- 
'^tage .Ihe higher branches of his 
scicniJIi^hompai'ed with the Highland 
boy htu3 received his edneation 
on ^ hill. What though the single 
btt^ ^ the latter be a clumsy imple- 
iq|P m/P^^ in competition with the 


. Pordie which decorates the shonlder 
of the ftmneiv-thongh the'hound that 
i^rn^imes attoids hmi, though oftener 
.hd ih alone, never slept a single night 
in a kennel, and is the mggedest spe¬ 
cimen of his kind—still he is in the 
enjoyment of advantages incompar¬ 
ably superior for the development of 
all his faculties, and the sharpening of 
every sense. The triumph of the 
sportsman does not lie so mn^ in the 
killing as in the finding of his game. 
Were it otherwise, the pigeon-slayer 
of Battersea or the Red-honse would 
have just claims to the honours of Sir 
Tristram, and the annihilator of 
poultry to rank with the Nimrods of 
the world. Onr young friend the 
Squire shoots well—that is to say, he 
can kill with reasonable precision; 
but, after all, what is he save an in¬ 
strument? Take Ponto away from 
him, tie up Jano,send a bullet through 
the brain of Basta, and a pretty beg¬ 
garly account yon will have of it in 
the evening when we come to the 
emptying of the bags! Or lead him 
down to the sea-shore, and show him 
a whaup, which in the English tongue 
is denominated a curlew ,* request him 
to use all his possible skill to compass 
possession of the bird; but do not set 
your heart on having it, else, as sure 
as fate, you are doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. Whaup is quite alive to his 
own interests, and by no means un¬ 
suspicious of the Saxon, who advances 
straight towards him with a hypocri¬ 
tical air of unconcern. Had the 
Highland lad been there, what a dif¬ 
ference ! He would have dropped like 
a stone behiiid*tbat rock, wriggled 
like a serpent over the sand, kept the 
bird between himself and the sea, 
taken advantage of every me(iuality 
in the ground, discerned fi'om the 
attitude of his quarry whether its 
suspicions were aroused or not, and 
in ten minutes a plnff of white smoke 
and a report wonld have annotinced 
its extermination. As it is, the curlew 
remains apparently unconcerned until 
the Lord of the Manor baa reduced 
the intcnnedlate distance to a hundred 
and twenty yards, and then, with a 
shrill whistle, takes flight along the 
margin of tlie tide. Or set h^ to 
stalk a bladkcock, perched high of an 
Autumn morning on a dyke. How 
clumsily ho sets about itl, how miser- 
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able is his stoop! how wretchedly Ipue- 
calculates his distance! That wjjde- 
awake bat, which, for the sake of 
symmetry, he has been pleased to 
surmount with a feather, is as conspi¬ 
cuous to the coontiy for miles round, 
and of coarse to the blackcock,'as 
was the white plume of Murat in the 
field of battle, and as potent to effect 
a clearajjce, of which we presently 
have ocular demonstration. 

We contend, therefore, that it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult for the man, be he ever 
so addicted to field- sports, who has been 
educated in a cultivated country, to 
disembarrass himself of the artificial 
habits which ho is tolerably sure to ac- 
(luire. Ilis trolling may be excellent-*- 
indeed, English gentlemen are, gene¬ 
rally speaking, first-rate shots—but ho 
willbc deficient in the science of the na- 
tunilist, and in that singular acuteness 
of perception which can * hardly be 
gamed save by an early intimacy with 
nature, on the mountain, the moor, or in 
the glen. No subsequent education or 
expeiienco can make up for the nor¬ 
mal deficiency, least of all in the pursuit 
of an animal so waiy, so instinctive, 
and so peculiar in its habits as tlio 
deer. Of course we do not mean to 
deny that there is much which may 
bo learned. What a pointer is to 
partridges, some wary and experienced 
forester may often bo made to the 
deer; and if you put yourself under 
his tuition, and sm’upulouslj'^ obey his 
orders, you may very possibly succeed 
in attaining the object of your desires. 
Nor indeed can you do better, up to a 
certain point, notwithstanding the 
strictures of the Stuarts, who are, wc 
think, unnecessarily wroth at the 
system which would call in the aid 
of any supplementary assistance. We 
hope no gentleman who has rented a 
forest for the ensuing season will bo 
deten-ed from following the feet of a 
Highland Gamaliel on account of any 
ridicule which may be attached to the 
fact of his having J^een “taken up” 
to a deer. If he should rasldy attempt 
stsdking at his own hand, without any 
preliminary instrncticfn, wc should be 
sorry to found our hopes of dinner on 
the chance of his acquisition of a 
Launch. 

“ Wlien adyoncing iq)Oii deer [say 
our authors]—except in strange ground 
—the forester, or any . other attendant, 
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E^onld' be left behind a stone, er in 
some covert, before the stalker com¬ 
mences his ■ approach ; not from any 
recognitiou of the false reproach made 
against the guides by Mr Serope, but 
because there is no occasion for an assis¬ 
tant, and the action of one has more 
celerity, independence, and Security from 
discovery, than when a greater number 
are in motion. The charge mode by. the 
author' of * Tlie Art of Deer-stalking,* 
that the forester is often in the way, and 
sometimes obstructs the shot, is not true, 
unless in instances of inexperieuced and 
awkward individuals, who are not to be 
found among that class of foresters of 
whom the guest of the Atholl Forest pro¬ 
poses his remarks. With a MacKenzie, 
or a Ms^Donald, a Catanach, and a Mao- 
Ilardie, the assorted inconvenience must 
proceed firom the ignorance or mal- 
adroitnesB of the gray worm which crawls 
at his back, £id who often does not know 
what he is doing, or where he is going, 
with his ideas egart ojt his sensitive 
knees and varnished Purdie, unconscious 
of what be ought to do aud nervous for 
what ho ought not, flurried with eager¬ 
ness and disgusted with his posture, and 
I who, never seeing a deer except once iu 
the year, is led up to him like a ' blind 
burraid,’ by one whose language lie 
scarcely understands. In general, there¬ 
fore, the embarrassments of the * creep * 
are those of the superior, who is fre¬ 
quently so ignorant, unpractised,*, and 
dependent upon the guidance of the fo¬ 
rester, that to be ‘ taken up to the deer ’ 
has become ihe modern forest phrase for 
the approach of the sportsmaji. This con¬ 
temptible term, and its contemptible prac¬ 
tice, has only been introduced within the 
last quarter century, since the prevalence 
of stalking gentlemen utterly unacquaint¬ 
ed with the ground and pursuit of dccr. 
Of old, the ‘ Seal(fair uasal tiain bcann * 
was initiated to the hill-when yet but a 
‘ biorach ’ of a stalker; and when he 
became a matured hill-man, he,should no 
more have suffered himself to be —* taken 
up to his deer ’ by an attendant, than a 
MoUoii fox-huutcr to be trained after the 
hounds by a whipper-in with a leading 
rein.—What should have been the senti¬ 
ments of the old chiefs and Uaislean of 
the last century—the Dukes of AthoU 
and Gordon—Glengarrie—John Aberar- 
dar—lain dnbh Bhail-a-Cliioiiin—^to heS^ 
a deer-hunter speak of being * taken up 
to his deer F —Certainly that he was 
,a noble ‘ amadan ’ or * gille-critbach,’ 
'who liad not the faculties or the limbs to 
act for himself.—But this is only one of 
the many instances for which the hills of 
Gael may monrn with the mountains of 
GilboOi—‘ Qp,(mod() ceoiderunt rohistiF ” 
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Far are we from insinaatiBg that 
Mr Scrope ie at all liable to the re¬ 
marks contained in the foregoing 
extract. On the contrary, we hold 
him to be a man of yigorons mind 
and acute eye, and any thing but a 
contemptible foe to the stags, after the 
measure of his own experience. If he 
is ^dcient at all, it is in the .poetry 
and higher mpteiies of the art, which 
hardly would be expected from a 
stranger, whose initiation was neces¬ 
sarily late. Waverley, though a re¬ 
spectable shot, and a man of literary 
taste, would, we apprehend, have 
described the driving and disposition"' 
of the tainchel less effectively, and 
certainly far less truly, than’Fergus 
M*Ivor; so great a difference is there 
betwixt the craft of the master and 
his pupil. Let Mr ScropC, therefore, 
rest content with the laurels he has 
won, and the» trophies he has taken 
from the forest. ITot unforgotten is 
his name in Atholl, nor unloved. Let 
him be a guide to the Southren, but 
he must not dream of rivalling the 
Stuarts in woodcraft, or Stoddart in ' 
the science of piscation. 

Of Mr St John’s “ Wild Sports of the 
Highlands,” we have already spoken 
in terms of unqualified praise. A 
more delightful volume was never 
adapted for the pocket of the sports¬ 
man : a more truthful or obseivant 
work has seldom issued from the pen 
of the naturalist. His sketches and 
pictures of deer-stalking we allow to 
be as perfect in their way as the com¬ 
positions of Landseer; aq|d h^png 
baid so much, we shall not make any 
further call upon that gentleman’s 
blushes. Stil^ even his exi)erionce is 
limited, and his knowledge imperfect. 
He has given ns a brilliant account 
of his own exploits upon the hill, but 
he has not lived long enough in the 
wilder haunts of the deer accurately 
to understand their habits. Not so 
our authors,* who for years have been 
denizens of the mountains, speaking 
.the .tongue of the Gael, wearing the 
*knttivo garb, and following the chase 
with an ^dour'jg^d fentb^asm un- 
^^ardHewd in tbe^^icfegeirerate days. 

jS||||Qemen,who upmplain of the in-, 
accommodation afforded by some 
more distant hostelries of Scot- 
''’'^|raN^t:who are shocked at t4p absence 

tremulously 

' j*" '■ ' 


nervous aboutyour sanatqry condition, 
when subjected to the enormity of 
damp sheets—^how would you like to 
spend a few nights on the misty hill¬ 
side, or even in the hut of the hunters ? 
Wo shall take you if you please to the 
latter spot, merely premising that, in 
order to reach it, we must cross the 
iiudhom, now roaring down in spate. 
A terrible stream is that Findhom, as 
Mr St John well knows; but wo 
question whether he ever ventured to 
ford it on the rise, as was done by one 
of the Stuarts. For the information 
of distant friends, we beg to put 
imprimatur to the following descrip¬ 
tion of this furious Highland flood, 
^hich rolled between the residence of 
the hunters and their favourite 
ground. 

“ That stream, however, which was so 
calm, and bright, and sunnj, when the 
otters floate'd down its current in a still 
summer’s morning, was a fierce and 
terrible enemy in its auger ; and, for a 
great part of the year, the dread of its 
uncertainty and danger was a formidable 
cause for the preservation of that pro¬ 
found solitude of the forest which so long 
made it the sanctuary of deer, roe, and 
every kind of wild game. The rapidity 
with which the river comes down, the 
impassable height to which it rises in an 
incredibly short time, its incertitude and 
fury, would render it an object of care 
to bold forders and boatmen ; but witit 
the peasants of the * laich, ’ unaccus¬ 
tomed, like the Highlanders, to wrestle 
with a mountain torrent, and, excepting 
in rare instances, unable to swim or 
manage a coble, it inspires a dread, al¬ 
most amounting to awe, and none except 
ourselves ventured to keep a boat above 
the fishing-station of Slui. Pent within 
a channel of rocks iVom fifty to a hun¬ 
dred and eighty feet in height, the rise 
of the water is rapidly exaggerated by 
the incapability of diffusion ; and the 
length of its course sometimes concealing 
beyond the horizon the storms by which 
it is swelled at its source, its floods then 
descend with unexpected violence. Fre¬ 
quently when, exciting a low wreath 
upon Beann-Drineaunain, the sun is shin¬ 
ing, in a cloudless sky, and the water 
scarce ripples over the glittering ford, a 
deep hollow sound—a dull approaching 
roar may be heard in the gorges of the 
river; and almost before the wading 
fisherman can gain the shore, a bank of 
water, loaded with trees, and rocks, and 
wreck, will come down three—four— 
five feet abreast-sweeping all before it 
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in a thuader of foam and rain. In 
ordinary caaesi after two days of raui, 
the stream will rise twenty or thirty feet 
—it ha» risen nearly ten fathoms in its 
rooky golf; and once upon this occasion 
it mounted fifteen feet in a quarter of an 
hour. When the dawn broke, it appeared 
sweeping through the trees, which the 
evening before hung fifty feet above its 
brink — a black roaring tempest loaded 
with ruins and debris, from which were 
seen to rise at times the v^hite skeletons 
of trees peeled of their bark, beams and 
couples of houses—a cart—a door—a 
cradle, hurrying and tilting through the 
^am and spray, like the scattered Afloat* 
some’ of a wreck. i 

" It may be judged how far it was con¬ 
venient in winter to hunt a forest sepa¬ 
rated by such a boundary, of which the 
nearest certain passage was by a bridge 
two miles to the west, with frequently 
tho view of hunting three miles to the 
east. Often we have gone out in a clear 
sapphire morning, when there was scarce 
a ripple on the pools, and the water on 
the ford was not over our * glunachan,’ 
and when we returned at evening, and 
approached through the dark veil of pines 
which descended to the river, have heard* 
a roar as if the world was rolling together 
down the black trough before us, and 
as we came out on the bank, found a furi¬ 
ous tempest of water, tumbling, and 
plunging, and leaping, over stock and 
rock twenty feet upon the clatach, where 
we had left it whimpering among the 
pebbles in the morning ; wliile, in the 
far, deep, birch-embowered channel, where 
tho stream was then so still and placid 
that you could only guess its course by 
the bright glistening eye which here and 
there blinked between the trees and 
stones,—now it came yelling, and skirl¬ 
ing, and clamouring down the rocks and 
falls, as if all the air was full of gibbering, 
babbling, laughing demons, who were 
muttering, and yammering, and prophesy¬ 
ing, and hooting, at what you were going 
to do, if you attempted to cross.” 

We pray you at your leisure to 
read on, and you will presently sec 
what peril our authors underwent at 
tho fcarfiil fords of tho Findhorn. 
Once or twice in our life we have 
‘been in similar jeopardy, and W^an 
testify wjth unction to tho' siu^ar 
sensations which bes^t a man in the 
midst of a roaring river, whmi the 
rapids are shooting away below, and 
the boulder-stones roluug' beneath 
his feet. Wo pass over some perilous 
instances of adventui'c, wldch at 
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length became '“so frequent as to load 
to the construction of tho hut. 

" Such continually and unexpectedly 
were the ferries of the Findhorn, and 
many such escapes we had, in daylight 
and in darkness. — Twice I have been 
swamped, often nearly upset, and more 
than once carried off my legs in the fords; 
and-^I say it with humility, and always 
under the mercy of heaven—that 1 owed 
rescue either to actual swimming, or to 
the confidence inspired by that power 
when struggling with the strong and 
terrible enemy.” 

This continual exposure to battle and 
disappoiutment, however, became at 
length too vexatious an abridgment of 
sport and certainty*; and as 1 would— 
and often—^havc made my bed under a 
fir tree rather than go round by the 
bridge of <^altullich, 1 resolved upon 
another alternative—to build in the forest 
a * bothan an t-sealgair,’ or ‘ hunter’s 
huV where we might lofige for the night 
when it was impossible to cross the 
water. 

** There is a high and beautiful craig at 
the crook of the river near the ’ Little 
Kaa,”—a precipice eighty feet iu height, 
and then like a vast stone helmet crowned 
with a feathery plume of wood, which 
nodded over its brow. From its top you 
might drop a bullet into the pool below, 
but on tho south side there is an acces¬ 
sible woody bank, down, which, by plant¬ 
ing your heels firmly in the soil and 
among the roots of the trees, there is a 
descent to a deep but smooth and sandy 
ford. Upon the summit of the rock there 
is, or there was—my blessing upon it!— 
a thick and beautiful bird-cherry, which 
h^^ ovM^hc craig, and whose pendant 
bnmohe^akiiig root on the edge of the 
steep, shot up again like the banana, and 
formed a natural arbour and close trellis 
along the margin of the precipice. Be¬ 
hind its little gallery, there is a mighty 
holly, under which the snow rarely lays 
iu winter, or the rain drops in sumfner. 
Beuealli the shelter of,this tree, and 
within the bafik at its foot, I dug a little 
cell, large enough to hold two beds, a 
bench, a hearth, a table, and a 'kistie.* 
The sides were lined , with deffis well 
caulked with moss, and the roof was oon- 
struQted in the same mannerjbut covareii^ 
with a tarpauling,which, lying hi the slope 
of the surrounding haalC) carried off any 
water which might descend from .thaw 
or rain, and, when the autumn frees shook 
off their leaves, codld not be distinguished 
from the adjoining bank. Its door wag 
on the bjiuk of the craig, veiled hp 
thick bird-bl^rries on the edge o| 
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preoipioe ; and tli« eninsm 'to the little 
path, tthich ascended frdm either side 
upon the brow of the rook, was concealed 
by a screen of birch and hazel, beneath 
which the banks were covered with prim¬ 
roses, wood-anemones, and forget-me-not. 
Btorers of honeysnckle and wild-reses 
twined among the lower trees ; and even 
in the tail pines above, the rose sometimes 
climbed to the very -top, where 'aU its 
blossonm/plastering to the sun, hung in 
white tassels out of the dark-blue foliage. 
There the thrash and the blackbird sang 
at morning and evening, and the owl 
cried at night, and the back belledLapon 
the Torr. — Messed, wild, free, joyous 
dwelling, which we shall never see' 
again 1” 

A lovely place indeed that 
have been in the pleasant days of 
summer 1 Wo do not wonder at the 
fondness with which the Stuarts speak 
of that lodge in the wilderness, reared 
as it was in the midst of the most 
beantifhl and romantic scenery which 
exists within the compass of tlie seas 
of Britain, or, for aught we know, 
dlsewhere. Years have rolled by since 
we last set foot upon the banks of 
Findhom ; but never shall we forget 
the glories of that deep ravine, or the 
noble woods of Altyre, still possessed 
by the descendants of the princely 
Comyus. Did wo not expect to be 
Buminoucd out within half an hour to 
contribute to the safety of the realm 
by breaking the head of a Chartist, 
we shonld ourselves launch out into 
description, and try condusions with 
Horatio M'Culloch. But, after all, 
-it would b^ a work of supe^llogatlili. 
3^r St John has already illustrated 
most charmingly that abode of the 
faithful; and he will not be displeased 
to see that, even in painting, he has 
met with formidable rivals. Rarely, 
indeed, hav6 we met with any thing 
so perfect as tjie following sketch:— 

* ** __ 

''Near Ski on the Findhorn there is a 
Irange .of pireclpice^ and wooded steeps 
, crowned with pine, and washed by a clear 
and Tippliug stream of the river, tliroiigli 
which there is an excellent ford, very well 
known to the roe, for esoapyi& td^ the 
woods of Slui when pressed by the hounds. 
This reach is called the Ledanrejch, -from 
a resiarkable craig, a sheer naked-even 
of. sandstone, lying in horizontal 
wtrata’^ightj^or ninety feet hjgh: At the 
‘ Mstem Extremity of this rock ^ere Is -a 
great'division, partly sepafatw fr^-the 
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main ooirtain by a deep woody slope, which 
dips into the precipice! with little more 
inclinatioa firom the perpendicular than to 
admit of >oarefiil footing. In the face of 
the divided craig, the decomposition of 
the softer stone Mt^een the courses of 
wtlte strata has wasted it awky into nar-' 
row galleries, which, passing behind the 
tall pillars of the ](I{neB growing foom the 
rifts and ledges, extend along the face of 
the precipice, veiled by a deep tapestry of 
ivy, which spr’ea^s over the mighty wall 
of rock, and hangs from shelf to shelf over 
the covered ways. Beyond the craigs, 
the bank of the forest, an abrupt steep, 
covered with oak anAoopsewood^ slopes 

* down to the river, ita'btow darkened with 
a deep-olul cloud of pines, and its descent 
carpeted ^th moss, primroses, and pyro- 
las, here and there hollowed into quaint 
* Guae]%’ filled with hazqls, thorns, and 
giant ^es. Along this woody scarp, and 
through its thick copse, the roe bad made 
narrow galleries, which communicated 
witli the ivy corridors on the ftwse of the 
craig, to which there were corresponding 
ways upon the opposite side. In that 
fortress of the rock/for shelter from the 
sun and 'flies, aqd seclusion from the stir 

• of the world dnrnig the day in the heat 
of summer, the red-deer and roe made their. 
secret haunt, concealed behind the deep 
dim veil of leaves, unseen and unsuspected 
in the cool hollows of the cliff. The pry¬ 
ing eye might search the craig from below, 
and the beaters or the woodmen might 
whistle, and whoop, and shout above, but 
nothing appeared or moved except the 
gray falcon, which ro'to channering out of 
the rifts,. Above the craig the wooded 
bank was so abrupt, that*tQ the front view 
there was no indication of a slope, and 
any who passed quickly* over the brow 
was immediately out of sight. At each 
descent beyond tho ottremities of the 
whole range of rocks there was a cbmmon 
roe’s ruif'and pass, which wan supposed 
to be ‘deadly sure’ if the deer took the 
path, since the ptocipice below was be¬ 
lieved to be an infallible barrier against 
any intermediate escape. Often, howevei*, 
when pressed upon tho terrace above, the 
deer neither went through the passes nor 
turned against the beaters, but vanished 
as if by magic—^nobody could tell where; 
and it .was the common opinion of the . 
drivem and fishermen, that, when forced^ 
ncafthe ]^er,tliey tlinew themselves over* 
the craigs ‘l^r kpitc,’ — a. bWiefc often 
confirmed by old. Baric Simpson, who 
declared t^at he bad often found tiieir- 
bcdies' beneath tb^ rooks, and in the 
Cluach, the Clerk’s Pool, and the ‘JPur^ 
ling Hole.’ He did not, however, relate 
what wounds they had, and the truth was, 
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that those which disappeared at t^e brow 
of the Ledanrekh dashed down the sad¬ 
den dip of the bank between the precipices, 
and, turning through the i?jk corridors, 
went out through the copse galleries upon 
the other side, and eitW descended to 
the water br skirted below *the^ass, attih 
went back into the forestt Those which 
were found dead wer 6 such as had been 
mortally wounded at some in-w 6 od pass, 
and, unable to take, or %rose the water, 
had died on the beach, carried 

down by the river. In the same rayste- 
Tions passages which gave concealment 
and escape to the staga and bucks, the 
does were used ^to lay with their kids, 
and from thenee at morning andevening'* 
they brought them out to plu& the tender 
grass upon the green bulks beybnd. Often 
from the brow above, or from behind tlie 
ivy screen, wg have watched tk^ ‘red 
garment’ steuing through the^oughs, 
followed: by their little pair drawing their 
slender legs daintily thmigh the wet dew, 
and turning their large velvet ears to 
catch every passingsoi^ upon the breeze 
as it brought the hum of the water, or 
the crow of the* distant aock—now 
trotting before, now lingering behind 
their dam, now nestnng together, now* 
starting off as the gale suddenly rustled 
tlio leaves iiehind them'—then listening 
and re-uniting in a timorous plump, prick¬ 
ing their ears, and bobbing their little 
black noses in the wind,—then, as the 
doe dropped on her knees in the moss, 
and laid lier side on the warm spot where 
the morning sun glanced in through the 
branches, they ganmolled about her, tap¬ 
ing over her back, and running round in 
little circles, uttering that soft, wild,plain¬ 
tive cry like the treble note of an accor¬ 
dion, till, weai^ bf their sport, they lay 
down at her side, and slept while she 
watched as onlyi^ mother can. No mar¬ 
vel “it'was that they loved that bafe and 
fair retreat, with all its songs aiid flowers, 
its plenty and repose. All around was 
sweet, and beautiful, and abundant, such 
as the poetical imagination of tlie painter 
can rarely compose, and never, unless like 
Salvator he has lived jn tlie wilderness 
with its free denizens. Upon the summit 
above the craig there was a broad and 
verdant terrace surrounded by ivied pines 
and feathering birches, and upon a little 
green glade in the mid^ grew twoi^f the 
most beautiful objects ever ptftducdll by 
art osrtialSire. Tliese u^ero a pair of twin 
thorns exactly similar in size, age, and 
form, and standing about tltree yarde 
froip each other: their stems as straight 
as i^afls, and their round and even hdads 
like vast bushes of wild thyme, but each 
60 ovei^rown with ivy and woodbine, that 


their slender tranks appeared like fretted 
columns, ovef which the thorny foliage 
served as a trellis to suspend the heavy 
plumes of the ivy and the golden tassels 
oftbe woodbine. Many a ‘ ladye’s bower ’ 
we have seen, and many a Hch and costly 
plant reared by the care of man, bat #onc 
so beautiful as those lonely sisters of the 
forest, planted by His hand in His great 
garden, where none beheld but titose for 
whom He made it lovely—the ravens of 
the rodk, the deer who coached under its 
shade by night, and the birds who sang 
their matins and their even-song out of its 

sweet boughs.” 

* 

If wo go on quoting at this rate, we 
shall never reach the hill, and as yet 
we have not started from the hat. 
To say the truth, we are in no hurry, 
and neither, wc suspect, upon many 
occasions awere the Stuarts, indomi¬ 
table huntsmen as they are. What 
though at night the river swept witli 
the sound of thunder*below, making 
the solid rock vibrate to its deep 
foundation,—what though the wind 
swept mightily down the ihvine, 
swaying the trees like saplings, and 
threatening to tear them away,—what 
though the windows of heaven were 
open, and the deluge came down, and 
the iMirk of the hill-fox sounded 
sharp above the roaring of the water 
and the wood,—yet within that little 
bothy that rests upon the face of the 
craig, the wearied huntsmen slept 
peacefully; and in the morning, says 
one of them,—“ I was awakened as 
usual by the whistle of the robin in 
bird^cherry, and the sharp note of 
tnl bluenbonnct sharpening his little 
saw on the top of the holly. I went 
out to the narrow terre-plaiu over the 
craig. The wind was gone, and the 
sun smiling ^on the still leaves and 
dewy gi'ass-^tlio flood torrent of the 
riveu (lancing and laughing in its light, 
and the calm bright air breathing 
with the sweet perfume of the damp 
plants, and all the freshness and 
fragrance of the forest wildemess.”. 
We back it against the forest' of 
"Ardennes 1 

Every true hunter is J^umano. 
Wliat! you say—do you call it humane 
to persecute the unfortunate stag, the 
monarch of the wilds, to the death ? 
—to drive rifle-bullets into the target 
of the harmless roe? to murder otters 
by the omsOT, and to slaughter seals 
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by the score? Indobitably we do. 
Let us reason a little upon this. Yes¬ 
terday, you recollect that you dined 
upon very juvenile veal, smothered in 
a mess of dingy vegetable matter 
which we apprehend to have been 
sorrel, after the beastly fashion of the 
Gauls. Posterior to that, you de¬ 
voured the larger moiety of a dndsling. 
This morning we saw you, with our 
own eyes, regaling yourself at the 
club, between the inteiwals of muffin, 
with what assuredly were cutlets of 
lamb. After all this, can you have 
ihe face to stand up and defend your 
own humanity ? For how many days 
had the sun dawned upon that luck¬ 
less calf, the mangled fragmebts of 
which upon your platter rather re¬ 
sembled the rags of a kid-glove, 
than food meet for thd stomach 
of a Christian? How long had 
the feeble quackle of Draco been 
heard round the row of peas 
near which he unsuspiciously per¬ 
ambulated, little dreaming how much 
the pods thereof were mixed up 
with his future destiny? How many 
races were run upon the meadow by 
that perished daughter of the sheep ? 
Three infantine lives cut off simply 
for your sole gormandising 1 This is 
but a slight case. Set you down to a 
rook-pie, and you will engulf a dozen 
unfortunates before you bury your 
visage’ in the pewter. Pay for you at 
Blackwall, and the whitebait will dis¬ 
appear by the thousand. It is in vain 
that you attempt to shift the atrocity 
of your inordinate appetite from your 
ow n shoulders to those of the grazier, 
the butcher, the poulterer, or the 
iishermau. Cobden, or Joe Hume, 
or any other of the political economists 
belonging to the tribe who would 
starve the workman in order that they 
may ^zzle themselves, will tell you 
that invariably the demand regulates 
thei^pply. You, therefore, are the re¬ 
sponsible party: the young have fallen 
into your Scylla—tlic Immature of 
days have been swept into the vortex 
of your Charybdis! Moreover* if you 
were a Sportsman—^which yon are not 
—our minds would be grievously' 
troubled for the future safety of the 
singing-birds. Welford, the friend of 
Bi^ht, as we all remember, proposed 
It grand crusade through^ Britain 
against the feathered tmo and you 


are not at all unlikely to jom in a 
general St Bartholomew of the spar¬ 
rows. Do you venture to retort upon 
us ? Do you think we take life unne¬ 
cessarily, or that we are base enough 
to use our weapons until the quany 
*bas reached its prime? l^o calf or 
fawn ever fell by the hand of the 
genuine hunter—^no cheeper or pout 
ever sullied the interior of the sports¬ 
man’s bag. Not until the better part 
of his life has been run,—till liis 
muscles ai'e hard as iron, his slot deep, 
and his branches towering on the 
beam,—not-until he has lived and 
loved, do wo strike down, as if with 
lightning nnd painless death, the great 
hart in the middle of the wilderness. 
But to all innocent things—to the 
hai-mless indwellers of the forest and 
moor, the true hunter is a guardian 
and a friend. The strong man is ever 
brave, and none but the strong can 
pass to where the herds of the moun¬ 
tain dwell. 

One more scene at the Hut, and avc 
shall ninstratc this subject further. 

* “ But though our bothie was far from 
resembling the Peri Paribanqn’s cell, or 
the rock-palace where the old kaiser 
keeps his court in the bowels of tho Un- 
terberg—^we loved it, .not only for its 
bucks and stags, and all its greenwood 
cheer, but for the love of nature by which 
it was surrounded. Beyond its ‘ vert 
and venison,’ there was a world of life 
and interest for those who had the eye 
to mark and the heart to read its book. 
On every side we had companions ; from 
the passenger which came from Norway, 
to the little native guest—the robin whicli 
roosted in the holly-bush above us. ‘ The 
robin V —you smile and say. Yes, there 
was but one. He lived in the bpsh, as we 
lived in the bothie, and we were his iieigli- 
bours too long not to be very well ac¬ 
quainted. His species, as well as all the 
small tribes, conformable to the minute¬ 
ness of their range and habits, are very 
local, and may bcT found all the year in, 
or near, the same place; and those who 
feed them will rarely wait many minutes 
for their appearance. There were many 
robins which lived about the bothie, and 
all qpntinually in its vicinity, and 
very tarn#'; but none so gentle und grate¬ 
ful as our little neighbour in the holly. 
They would, however, enter the hut, sit 
on the bed or the table, and hop about 
the floor, and, when I went out, follow 
me to the brae. They liked very much 
to see me turn up the soil, which always 
provided them with a little feait; ac- 
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cordingly, tTiey were never absent at the 
planting of a shrub or a flower; and when 
I broiight home, in my shooting-bag, a 
tuft of primroses, pyrolas, or lilies of the 
valley, they were always in attendance to 
see them put into the bank. For watch¬ 
ing my occupation, they preferred some¬ 
thing more elevated than the ground, but 
not so high as the branches of the trees, 
which were too far from the earth to give 
them a clear sight of what 1 turned up; 
for their accommodation, therefore, 1 
made little crosses and crotchets, and, 
when I was planting, set them up beside 
me, moving them as I proceeded from 
place to place. Each was immediately 
occupied by a^n attentive observer; and, 
whenever ai;i|jnsect or a worm was dis¬ 
covered, one w the nearest darted down 
;ind caught it, even from between ray 
Angers, and disappeared for a few mo¬ 
ments under the rock or behind the great 
holly, to enjoy his success undisturbed. 
At his disappearance his place was im¬ 
mediately occupied by another, but at 
the return of the first it was amiably re¬ 
signed by his successor. Tlie blue-bon¬ 
nets were almost as numerous as the 
robins, but they never arrived at the sam# 
intimacy and confidence. They never 
entered the bothie in my presence, and 
even when I fed them they would not* 
approach as long as I remained outside 
the door; but a? soon as I went in they 
descended four or five together, chatter¬ 
ing and fluttering about the* entrance, 
peeping in at the little window, and 
stretching their necks as far as they could, 
to see where 1 was, and if all was right. 
Then they would begin their breakfast on 
what 1 had left for them, talking a great 
deal about it, but occasionally ogling the 
door, in a manner from which 1 concluded 
that there was but small esteem or grati¬ 
tude in their conversation.-Far difife- 

rent was the friendship of our little neigh¬ 
bour in the holly. In the morning he 
used to come down and perch on the arm 
of the bird-cherry, which stretched over 
the precipice before the door, waiting for 
its opening and the preparation of the 
breakfast, which he always shared ; and 
when we were seated he would venture 
over the sill, and gather the crumbs about 
the table at our feet. Often when the 
first blood-red streaks of the autumn morn¬ 
ing shone like lurid fire through thedittle 
window, we were awakened oy his sad 
and solitary whistle, as he sat on his 
usual branch, his jet-blaok eye cast to¬ 
wards the door, impatient for onr appear¬ 
ance. Many of his little cousins there 
were in the wood, with whom we were 
also well acquainted, and between us 
happened many an incident, which in¬ 
creased OUT interest and familiarity. 


I remember a day, one of those deep 
still blue days so solemn in the forest; 
the ground was covered with a foot of 
snow, and all the trees were hanging like 
gigantic ostrich feathers; bnt all the 
world was blue,—the sky was a sleeping 
mass of those heavy indigo clouds which 
forebode a ‘ feeding storm,’—not a tem¬ 
pest, but a fall of snow; for, in Scotland, 
snow is called ^stormy however light and 
still it falls : thus, in tracking the deer, 
we say he ‘ has brushed the ttorm from 
the heatherand a * feeding storm* is 
when the clouds are continually feeding 
the earth with its velvet pall.—The re¬ 
flection of those deep-blue clouds cast a 
delicate tint of the same colour over the 
whitened world. 1 was standing with 
my b#ck against a huge pine—one of the 
old remnant of the great forest of Moray, 
which had, no doubt, heard the bell toll 
for the firift Stuart earl.—1 counted the 
rings in a smaller tree which once stood 
in the same hollow;—1 jlmnned its wreck 
as I would have avoided a corpse which 
I could not bury, and always, when I 
passed near it, averted my face ; but one 
day running to cut off a buck, and just 
heading him, I dropped on my knee to 
receive him as he came out from a mass 
of junipers, and when reloading, 1 found 
that 1 had knelt by the stump of my old 
friend. — I counted two hundred and 
sixty-four rings in his wood I—how many 
carls had ho seen?—Well, I was leaning 
against his elder brother, as 1 suppose 
by the size. I had been there for a long 
time, waiting to hear the dogs bring back 
a buck from—I don’t know now from 

where.-As I had been through all the 

swamps, and stripes, and wet hollows on. 
that side of the forest, and waded through 
two and threp feet of snow-wreaths, my 
kilt and hose, and,as it seemed,my flesh was 
saturated to the bones with ‘ snaw-bree,’ 
and I began to beat, first one foot,and then 
the other, to quicken the blood, which 
was warm enough in my trunk.—I had 
scarce commenced^ this exercise, when I 
heard a little *tio!’ close to my ear, 
and tlte soft low voice of a bird—a sound, 
neither a whistle nor a chirp, bnt whirh 
I knew very well before I turned and 
saw the robin, who sat on a dry branch 
within a yard of my cheek. 1 guessed 
what had brought him: he was very 
cold, his ruffled back humped as round aa 
a ball, and his tail drooping almost per¬ 
pendicular with his legs, as if it was a 
little brown peg to lean on, like that on 
which the travelling Tyrolean merchant 
rests his pack. He looked at me with 
his largo black eye; then, with a flirt of 
his tail i|iKi a bow with his head, indi¬ 
cated that. If I had no objection, he 
should like to descend to the place which. 
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T occupied; the object of which he ex- 
presBed, by turning his head sideloug, 
and directing one eye into the black 
earth which my foot had beaten bare in 
the snow. 1 immediately drew back a 
couple of feet, and he instantly dropped 
into the spot of mould, peeped and picked 
under every leaf and clod of earth, and, 
wliea there was nothing more, hopped up 
on the guard of my rifle, on which 1 was 
leaning, and, turning his head, looked at 
me with his upper eye.—I again stepped 
forward, and recommenced my foot-exer¬ 
cise, during which he returned to his 
branch,examining my progress with some 
impatience. As soon as my foot was 
removed, he again dropped into the hol¬ 
low, and busily collected ail the little 
grubs and chrysales wliich, tliou^ too 
small for me to see as I stood, 1 knew 
abounded beneath the sere leaves and 
thatch of moss and sticks. Ifl tliis man¬ 
ner 1 repeated his supply several times, 
oil one of which, 'y^hen 1 was too long, or 
he too impatient, he dropped from his 
perch, and hovered over the space in 
which my foot was at work, and, as 1 
continued, lighted on the point of the 
other shoe, and remained there, peeping 
into the hollow, until 1 withdrew niy foot, 
and then descended to finish his repast. 
When he was satisfied, he ruffed his 
feathers, looked up sidelong to me, and, 
after a shake of satisfaction, resumed his 
perch close to my head, and, after prun¬ 
ing and oiling his feathers, mounted 
another branch higher, and opened his 
little throat with that must sad, sweet, 
and intermitting warble which gives such 
a melancholy charm to a still winter’s 
day.” 

Take a picture of the roe, and you 
will hardly doubt the humanity of our 
sportsmen. Bat why talk of it thus ? 
No one, we hope, save a member of 
tho Manchester mannfactaring school 
could feel otherwise — certainly not a 
genuine hills-man; and wo quote the 
passage simply for its extreme I^auty 
and perfect fidelity to natm-e. No 
creature is more beautiful than the 
kid of the roe-deer, especially when 
seen in their rest, or moving tlirough 
the ferns, on a summer evening, be¬ 
side their gentle mother the doe. 

“In the bedding season the does retire 
into the most secret thickets, or other 
lonely places, to produce their young, and 
cover them so carefully that they are very 
rarely found; we have, however, deceived 
their vigilance. There was a solitary doe 
Which lived in the hollow below the 
Brkigh-eloiehe-ldlthe in Tamaway. 1 sup- 
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pose that we had killed her 'marrow;* 
but 1 was careful not to disturb her 
haunt, for she was very fat and round, 
stepped with much caution, and never 
went far to feed. Accordingly, when at 
evening and morning she came out to pick 
the swoet iicrbs at the foot of the brae, or 
by the little green well in its face, 1 trode 
softly out of her sight, and if I passed at 
nopu, made a circuit from the black wil¬ 
lows, or thick junipers, where she reposed 
during the heat. At last, one fine sunny 
morning 1 saw her come tripping out 
from her bower of young birches as light 
as a fairy, and very gay and ‘canty’— 
but so thin, nobody but an old acquaint¬ 
ance could have known her. For various 
mornings afterwards I sajx her on the 
bank, but she was always restless and 
anxious—-listening and searching the 
wind—trotting up and down—picking a 
leaf here and a leaf there, and after her 
short and unsettled meal, she would take 
a frisk round leap into the air—dart down 
into her secret bower, and appear no more 
until the twilight. In a few days, how¬ 
ever, her excursions became a little more 
extended, generally to the terrace above 
iiie bank, bat never out of sight of the 
thicket below. At length she ventured 
to a greater distance, and one day 1 stole 
-down the brae among the birches. In 
the middle of the thicket there was a 
group of young trees growing out of a 
carpet of deep moss, wliich yielded like a 
down pillow. The prints of the doe’s 
slender-forked feet were thickly tracked 
about the hollow, and in the centre there 
was a bed of the velvet ‘ fog,’ which 
seemed a little higher than the rest, but 
BO natural, that it would not have been 
noticed by any unaccustomed eye. I 
carefully lifted the green cushion, and 
under its veil, rolled close together, the 
head of each resting on the flank of the 
other,nestIed two beautiful little kids,their 
large velvet ears laid smooth on their 
dappled necks, their spotted sides sleek 
and shining as satin, and their little deli¬ 
cate legs as slender as hazel wands, shod 
with tiny glossy shoes as smooth and 
black as ebony, while their large dark 
eyes looked at me out of the corners with 
a full, mild, quiet gaze, which had not 
yet learned to fear the band of man : still 
they had a nameless doubt which followed 
every motion of mine—their little limbs 
shrunk from my touch, and their velvet 
fur rose and fell quickly; but as 1 was 
about to replace the moss, one turned its 
head, lifted its sleek ears towards me, 
and licked my hand as I laid their soft 
mantle over them. 1 often saw them 
afterwards when they grew strong, and 
came abroad upon the brae, and fre¬ 
quently 1 called off old Dreadnought 
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when he crossed their warm track. Upon 
these occasions he would stand and look 
at me with wonder—turn his head from 
side to side—snuff the ground again, to 
see if it was po.ssible that he could be 
mistaken—and when he found that there 
was no disputing the scent, cock one ear 
at me with a keener inquiry, and seeing 
that I was in earnest, trot heavily onward 
wit]I a sigh. 

“ The affection of the roe for their young 
is very strong ; and timid and feeble as 
they are by nature, inspired by the danger 
of their offspring, they become brave and 
daring, and, in their defence, will attack 
not otily animals but men. We were one 
day i>assing alotig the west walk of 
Eilean-Agaisj^and, beyond a turn in the 
path, heard sound of feet running to- 
wards us, and immediately out shot a cat 
round the corner, and, close at her heels, 
a doe pursuing her with great eagerness. 
Knowing that her pursuer could not over¬ 
take her, and having no instinctive dread 
of her kind, the cat did not give herself 
the trouble to run itstcr than just suffi¬ 
cient to keep beyond her reach, while the 
due pursued her with an angry scrambling 
pace, and, whenever she was near over¬ 
taking her, endeavoured to kneel on hel 
back. This is a mode of attack common 
to deer as well as cattle, which, when 
they have overthrown their object, not 
only gore them with their horns, but 
bruise and crush them with their knees. 
At our appearance there was a pause ; 
the cat cantered up the brae to the top of 
a little rock, where she lay down in tl^e 
sun to see what would happen between 
IIS and her pursuer. The due, after a few 
bounds, turned round and looked indig¬ 
nantly at UH, and stamped and belled in 
great displeasure ; this she continued for 
some moments, glancing occasionally at 
the cat with a strong desire to resume 
her chase;but being restrained by a sense 
of prudence, she slowly ascended the hill, 
stopping at intervals to stamp and bell at 
us, who knew very well that she had two 
kids in the junipers upon the craig.” 

Now let us up to the hUl, where the 
mighty herds are feeding. Scotland 
will, in all probability, never see a 
tainchcl more; indeed, save at a royal 
banting, it were scarcely desirable 
now. The feudal system has melted 
away, the clans are broken and scat¬ 
tered, and we care not again to see a 
pageant which is indissolubly con¬ 
nected in our memories with national 
gallantry and misfortune. But the 
Seer are still on the mountain and in 
the wood, and we shall seek them in 
their former haimt. Wood-stalking, 
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though the Stnarts speak of it with 
considerable enthasiasm, was never 
much to our taste. It is true that the 
largest stags are generally to be met 
with in the wood, and we have fol¬ 
lowed the sport ere now in the Spes- 
sart, among the pines of Darmstadt, 
and the thickets of Strath Garve; but 
it must alwaj's partake more or less 
of the character of driving, and we 
never have felt, while engaged in it, 
that enthusiasm and keenness which 
sends the blood to the heart of the 
hunter when he first discovers a herd 
in tlie gorge of sonic solitary glen. 
Then he feels that be must put forth 
the wliolc I'csonrces of liis art—that 
he mflst baffle the acutest of all in¬ 
stincts by the aid of hinnan cunning 
—that he has a thousand difficulties 
to overcame before he can arrive 
within reach of his quarry, and that a 
single false step or miscalculation is 
sufficient to destroy the labour, the 
patience, and the vigilance of a day. 

Great, fat fallow-deer, waxing into 
obesity in a park, do not seem to mind 
the ajiproach of a human being, even 
were he an alderman redolent of black¬ 
currant jelly. But the red-deer, as 
many incipient stalkers know to their 
cost, has a very diflerent amount of 
perception. Unless you take the wind 
of him, he is oft' like a shot, though 
your distance may bo upwards of a 
mile. In the words of the old stalker, 
“ Above all things, let not the devil 
tempt you to trifle with a deer’s 
nose; you may cross his siglit, walk 
up to him in a gray coat, or, if 
standing against a tree or rock near 
your own colour, wait till he walks 
up to you; but you cannot cross 
his nose, oven at an incredible dis¬ 
tance, but he will feel the tainted 
air. Colours or forms may be decep¬ 
tive -or alike; there are gray, brown, 
and green rocks and stocks as well 
as men, and all these may be eqnivo- 
cal; but there is dut one scent of man, 
and that he never doubts or mistakes; 
that is filled with danger and terror, 
and one whiff' of its poison at a mile 
otf, and, whether feeding or lying, his 
bead is instantly up, his nose to the 
wind, and, in the next moment, bis 
broad antlers turn, and he is away to 
the hill or the wood; and if there arc 
no green peas, corn, or potatoes in the 
neighbourhood, he may not be seen 
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on the same side of the forest for a 
month.” . A word to the wise, from 
the lips of a Celtic Solon! 

So mnch for your chance, if, in the 
plenltnde of your full flavour, you take 
the hUl, regardless of the currents of 
the air, which, moreover, arcpeipetu- 
ally shifting. But there are other 
difficulties. Though not impossible, 
it is very ticklish work to get within 
shot of a deer by any other means 
save diligent creeping, and sometimes, 
when the ground is unusually flat and 
open, that method of approach is im¬ 
practicable. Then there are divers ene¬ 
mies—that is, of youi's, for in reality 
they are scouts to the deer—whom 
youmusttiyparticularly to avoid.' This 
IS not easy. Sometimes when you 
are sinuating like a serpent towards 
the especial stag of your* heart, a 
blundering covey of grouse will start 
from the heathev, and give an effectual 
alarm; sometimes the shrill whistle 
of the plover will change your antici¬ 
pated triumph into mourning; and 
sometimes a charge of that disagree¬ 
able cavaliythe mountain sheep» little 
less sagacious and wai 7 than the deer 
themselves, will put the whole of the 
glen into disorder. But the worst 
enemies you have to guard against arc 
the hinds, who are usually so disposed 
as to be out upon the feeding-grounds, 
and thus to mask the stag. In such 
a position, it becomes a point of honour 
to cii*cumvent the lady, which is any 
thing but an easy task. The Stuai ts 
give us an admirable recollection of 
such a scene in the forest of Glen- 
Fidich, which is so exciting that, 

■ though rather long, we make no apo¬ 
logy for transferring it to the columns 
of Maga. 

“ After about an hour’s stalking, we 
came upon the shoulder of a long slope, 
which looks into the gorges of two or 
three short glens, opening to a narrow 
plain, on which we saw a noble sight 
—a herd of four or five hundred deer, 
among which were many very fine stags. 
After having feasted my eyes with this 
splendid sight—the illustrious cavalry of 
the hill, the crowned and regal array of 
the wilderness—I began to calculate how 
to make the approach, how to slip be¬ 
tween the chain of vidette hinds, and 
numerous picquets of small stags, which 
oommauded almost every knoll and hoi 
low. In the centre of the main body^ 
with a laige plump of hinds—which he 


herded within a wide vacant, circle— 
there was a mighty black hart, with a- 
head like a blasted pine, and a cluster of 
points in each crown. Though each stag 
of the surrounding circle had not less 
than ten points, there were none which 
approached his size, and they all kept at 
a respectfhl distance, while he marched 
round and round the central group of 
hinds. * He will have them all in the 
ring before long,’said MacLellan ; Lyon’s 
one of the old heroes of the Monadh-liath ; 
he has not been fonr-and-twenty hours in 
the forest.’ I looked with an eager and 
longing eye at his gigantic stature, but 
there was no apparent possibility of ap¬ 
proaching even the outward circle of 
stags. The herd was scarred over all 
the ground between the l4p> ^nd every 
little knoll and eminence had its restless 
picquets,and plumps of discomfited stags^ 
which had been beaten by the great hart, 
and were chafing about, driving off and 
broding the buttocks of all the ipferior 
stags which came in their way, then re¬ 
turning and staring %ith jealous disgust 
at the mighty stranger, who gave them 
no notice, except when one or two more 
audacious, or less severely beaten, made 

few steps before his companions ; upon 
which he immediately charged, drove 
them before him, and scattered the near¬ 
est in every direction. Upon these occa¬ 
sions, some hind of greater levity than 
the rest took the opportunity of extending 
her pasture, or paying her compliments 
to her companions, for which she imme- 
d^tely received a good prod in the 
haunch, and was turned back again into 
the centre. 

" ‘ There is no doing any thing there,’^ 
said I. 

“ ‘ ’Deed no’, replied MacLellan, shut¬ 
ting up his glass, * we be to go down to 
the foot of the bum.’ 

“ This was a stream which runs through 
the middle of the narrow plain, and 
empties itself into the Fidich, about four 
miles belqyr, at the east end of the forest. 
Before resolving npon this, however, we. 
made an attempt to cross 'the little glen 
to the north-west; but, after passing 
round one hill, and nearly to the top of 
another, we fell in with a small herd of 
insignificant stags, but none among them 
being worth the disturbance of the great 
herd ; and being nnable to pass them un¬ 
observed, we were obliged to adopt the- 
last alternative, and descend to the Fi¬ 
dich. In about an hour and a half we 
performed this retrogration, and, having 
crossed at the forester’s house, ascended 
the bum till we again approached the 
deer, and stealing from knoll 'to knoll, 
again came in sight of the herd. The, 
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outskirts of its wide circle had been much 
broken and deranged by the jousts and 
expulsions during our absence ; and we 
saw that it was impossible to get nekr the 
better stags without taking the channel 
of the stream. We immediately de¬ 
scended into the water, and crept up the 
middle, sometimes compelled to crouch 
BO low, that the pools reached our hips, 
and, as the stones were round and slip¬ 
pery, it was very uneasy to proceed with¬ 
out floundering and splashing. At length, 
ItowcTer, we were within the circle of the 
deer : there was not a breath of wind, and 
the least sound was audible in the pro¬ 
found stillness. We slipped through the 
water like eels, till we came to a little 
rock, which,|mrossing the burn, made a 
shelying fall, which there was no means 
of passing, but by drawing ourselves up 
the shoot of the stream. With some 
difficulty I pushed my rifle before mo 
along the edge of the bank, and then, 
while the water ran down our breasts, wo 
glided up through th^gush of the stream, 
and reached the ledge above. The re¬ 
turn of the water, which I had obstfucted, 
made, however, a rush and plash different 
from its accustomed monotonous hum,and* 
I had scarce time to lay flat in the bum, 
when a hind sprung up within a few 
yards, and trotted briskly away, then 
another, and another. 1 thought that all 
was over, and that, in the next moment, 
we should hear all the clattering hoofs 
going over the turf like a squadron of 
cavalry. All remained still, however, 
and, in a few seconds, I saw the first hindP 
wheel about, and look back steadilv to¬ 
wards the fall. 1 was rejoiced to obrarve 
that she had not seen us, and had only 
been disturbed by the unusual sound of 
the water. She continued, however, 
anxious and suspicious — watched and 
listened—^picked off the tops of the hea¬ 
ther—then walked on, with her ears laid 
back, and her neck and step stilting away 
as stiff as if she had been hung uu in the 
larder for a week. This, howew, was 
not the worst; all the surrounding hinds 
which noticed her gait gathered here and 
there, and stood on the tops of the little 
knolls, like statues, as straight as pucks, 
with nothing visible but their narrow 
necks and two peg-legs, and their broad 
ears perked immovably towards us, like 
long-eared bats. MacLellan gave me a 
rueful look. * Cha n-’eil comas air.’ 

* Never mind,’ said I, * we shall see who 
will be tired first.. The forester gave a 
glance of satisfaction, slid up his glass on 
the dry bank, and we lay as still as the 
stones around us, till the little trouts, 
which had been disturbed by our convul¬ 
sion, became so accustomed to our shapes. 


that they again emerged from under the 
flat pebbles, and returned to their station 
in the middle of the stream, skulling 
their little tails between my legs with no 
more concern than if I had been a forked 
tree. At length the immobility of the 
hinds began to give way : first one ear 
turned back, then another, then they be¬ 
came sensible of the flies, and began to 
flirt and jerk as usual, and, finally, one 
applied her slender toe to her ear, and 
another nibbed her velvet nose upon her 
knee ;—it was more than half an hour, 
however, before, one by one, they began 
to steal away, perking and snuffing, and 
turning to gaze at the least air that 
whiffed about them. At length they all 
disappeared, expept one gray, lean, hag¬ 
gard old grandmother of hinds, who had 
no teeth, and limped with one leg, proba¬ 
bly from a wound which she received fifty 
or perhaps ft hundred years before I was ■ 
born. Her vigilance, however, was only 
sharpened by age ; time^and the experi¬ 
ence of many generations, had made her 
acquainted with all the wiles and crafts 
of the hill,— her eyes and ears were as 
active as a kid’s, and I have no doubt 
she could smell like Tobit’s devil.— 
MacLellan looked at her through his glass, 
and spit into the bum, and grinned 
against the snn—as if he was lying in 
the bilboes instead of cold water.—The 
old sorceress continued to watch us with¬ 
out relaxation, and at last lay down on 
the brow of the knoll, and employed her 
rumination in obstinate contemplation of 
the bank under which wc were ambushed. 
There was now no alternative but to 
recommence our progress up the bum ; 
and as 1 was determined to circumvent 
the hind, I prepared for dvery inconve¬ 
nience which could be inflicted by the 
opposite vexations of a sharp, rough, 
slippery, and gravelly stream. Fortu¬ 
nately, at the place where we then were, 
it was so narrow, that we could hold by 
the heather on both sides, and thus drag 
ourselves forward through the water, be¬ 
tween each of which advances 1 pushed 
my rifle on before me. In this manner we 
reached the turn of the brook, where 1 
concluded that we should be round the 
shoulder of the knoll, and out of sight of 
the hind, who lay upon its east brow. 
This was effected so sucoessfully, that, 
when we looked behind, we only saw her 
back, and her head and ears still pointing 
at the spot which we had left. One hundred 
yards more would bring ns within sight of 
the great hart; the general position of the 
herd had not changed, and 1 hoped to find 
him near the central knoll of the flat, at 
. the base of which the bum circled. We 
were almost surrounded by deer ; but the 
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greater namber vere small vigilant hinds, 
the abomination and curse of a stalker. 
At length, howerer, we reached the 
knoll, and rested, to take breath, at its 
foot; I examined my rifle, to see that 
the lock was clean and dry. We took a 
view of all around ns, and, drawing our¬ 
selves cautiously out of the burn, slid up 
through the heather on the south side of 
the eminence.—Scarce, however, had our 
legs cleared the stream, when we dis¬ 
covered a pair of ears not above fifteen 
yards from the other side.—* Mo vihal- 
lachd ort [My curse upon you]—> 
whispered MacLellan. She had not dis¬ 
covered us, however, and we glided 
round the base of the knoll—but on the 
other side lay three hinds and,a calf, 
and I could see no trace of the great 
hart.—On the edge of the burn, however, 
further up, there were fiv<^ very good 
stags, aud a herd of about thirty deer, 
on the slope of the north brae. All round 
ns the ground vms covered with hinds ; 
for the prevalence of the we.sterly wind, 
during the last few days, had drawn the 
deer to that end of the forest. Upon the 
spot where I lay, though 1 could only see 
a portion of the field, 1 counted four hun¬ 
dred and seventy ; and it was evident 
that DO movement could be made upon 
that side. Wo tried again the opposite 
slope of the knoll;—the hind wliich we 
had first seen was still in the same place, 
but she had laid down her head, and 
showed only the gray line of her back 
over the heather. Wo drew ourselves 
cautiously up the slope and looked over 
the summit. On the other side there 
was a small flat moss, about seventy yards 
in breadth ; then another hillock ; and to 
the left two more, with little levels, and 
wet grassy hollows between them. Upon 
the side of the first knoll there were two 
young stags and some hinds; but the points 
of some good horns showed above the crest. 
—The intervening ground was spotted 
with straggling hinds, and we might lay 
where we were till to-morrow morning, 
without a chance of getting near any of 
the good deer. While we deliberated, 
MacLellan thought that, by crawling with 
extreme caution up a wet hollow to the 
left, we might have a chance to approach 
the stags whose horns we had seen behind 
the other knoll, aud, as nothing better 
could be done, we decided upon this 
attempt. The sun was going down from 
the old towers of Auchandun, and we had 
no more time than would give light for 
this venture.—We slid away towards the 
hollow, and, drawing ourselves, inch by 
inch, though the heather and tall thin 
Ipass, had reached the middle of the level 
iMtvraea the hillodcs, when we heard a 


stamp and a short grunt close b'eside us 
—1 had scarce time to turn my head, and 
catch a glimpse cf a base little gray hind 
who, in crossing the hollow, had stumbled 
upon us.—It was but a moment; a rapid 
wheel and rush through the long grass, 
and 1 heard the career of a hundred feet 
going through the hollow. 1 sprung on 
my knee, and skaled a dozen small stags 
and hinds which came upon us full speed ; 
for those behind, not knowing from whence 
came the alarm, made straight for the hill. 
The herd were now gathering in all direc¬ 
tions ; charging—flying—re-uniting, dis¬ 
persing, and reassembling in utter disorder, 
like a rout of cavalry.—I made a run for 
the middle knoll,—two stags, with pretty 
good heads, met me right the face.—I 
did not stop to look at them, but rushed 
up the brae.—What a sight was seen from 
its top !—upwards of six hundred deer 
were charging past — before, behind, 
around, in all directions.—The stately 
figure which I sought—the mighty black 
hart, was slowly ascending an eminence 
about three hundred yards off, ftom 
whence he reconnoitred the ground below; 
while the disarray of stags and hinds 
•■gathered round him, like rallying masses 
of hussars in the rear of a supporting 
column. I was so intent upon the king 
of the forest, that I saw nothing else.— 
No other heads, forms, numbers, took any 
place in my senses ; all my faculties were 
on the summit of that height.—At this 
moment 1 felt my kilt drawn gently ; I 
took no notice—but a more decided pull 
%aadc me look round :—MacLellan mo- 
tioi^d up the slope, and 1 saw the points 
of a go^ head passing behind a little 
ridge, about eighty yards away. 1 looked 
back at the hart—lie was just moving to 
the hill. What would 1 have given to 
have diminished a hundred and fifty yards 
of the distance which divided us ! Ho 
passed slowly down the back of the emi¬ 
nence and disappeared, and the gathering 
herd seamed after him. ‘ 0 Chiall A 
Ckial .“exclaimed the forester —‘ bithidh 
i air filbh ! ’ The stag whose horns I 
had seen had come out from behind the 
ridge, and stood with his broad side to¬ 
wards me, gazing at the herd ; but as 
they moved away, he now began to follow. 
The disappearance of the great hart, and 
the disappointment of MacLellan, recalled 
me to the last chance. I followed the 
retreating stag with my rifle, passed it 
before his shoulder, whiz went the two- 
ounce ball, and be rolled over headlong 
in the heath, on the other side of the 
knoll, which the next stretch would have 
placed between us. 1 looked to the hill 
above: the whole herd was streaming up 
the long green hollow in its west shotdder 
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headed ^by the mighty of the desert.’ 
They rounded and passed the brow, and 
sloped upward on the other side, till the 
forest of heads appeared bristling along 
the sky-line of the summit. In a few 
moments afterwards, as the sun was going 
down upon Sciir-na-Lapaich, and the far 
western hills of Loch Duaioh, the terrible 
wide-forked tree came out in the clear 
eastern sky on the top of the hill, and, 
crowding after, at least two hundred heads 
—crossing, and cliarging, and mingling— 
their polished points flashing in the part¬ 
ing sunbeams, and from many a horn, 
the long steamers of the moss fluttering 
and flying like the pennons and banne- 
rolles of lances. The herd continued to 
file along the ridge of the hill, .and wheel¬ 
ing below the crest, countermarched along 
the sky-line, till their lieads and horns 
slowly decreased against the light.” 

With snch a book as this before us, 
wc could go on alternately comment¬ 
ing and extracting until wc had broken 
the back of the Number. Even now 
we are dying to pilfer the account of 
the late Glengarry’s course with 

Black Dulochan,” and the no less* 
exciting history of the three day’s ruse 
Avith a roebuck. But abstinence is a 
virtue which is forced upon ns in the 
present instance, rather from the lack 
of space than from any exercise of 
voluntary discretion; and we shall now 
leave the deer without further moles¬ 
tation for a season, hoping soon to en-* 
counter them in person witli our rifle 
somewhere about the skirts of Cairn- 
Gorm. 

This is, we have no hesitation in 
saying, the best work on deer-stalking 
which has yet been written ; and the 
amount of information which it con¬ 
tains regarding the habits of the stag 


and roe, combined with the vivid pic¬ 
tures of which we have in ado such ample 
use, cannot fail to render it popular. 
In an antiquarian point of view, it is 
also highly interesting; for it embodies 
a large amount of traditionary lore, 
sketches of the clans, and fragments 
of Highland song, of much superior 
merit to those wliich have hitherto 
come into our hands. The disquisi¬ 
tions, too, upon the disappearance of 
some animals once indigenous to 
Scotland—such as the wolf, the elk, 
the wild bull, and the beaver —exhibit 
a great amount of research, and sup¬ 
ply a gap which has long been wanted 
in thepage of-nataral history. 

One word to the authors—though 
we fear our words must travel a long 
way befort^they can reach them in a 
foreign land. Why should they not 
recast and add to their second volume, 
so as to make it a single and unrividlcd 
work upon the noblest sports of the 
Highlands ? If it has proved-so fasci¬ 
nating, as in truth we liavo felt it, in 
the more cumbrous shape of notes, 
how much better would it be if issued, 
^ot as an appendage to the poems, 
but in a distinct and articulate form ? 
Perpend upon this, John Sobicski and 
Charles Edward, at your leisure; and 
let us add, that we trust some of your 
more gloomy antidpatious may fall 
short of reality; that the walks of 
Ellean-Agais, that little Eden of the 
north, may again be gladdened by 
your presence ; and that the sound of 
your hunting-horns may once more be 
heard in the woods of Tarnaway, and 
on the hills near the sources of the 
Findhom. 
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THE BtnilEZ) FLOWER. 


In the silence of mjr chamber. 

When the night is still and deep, 

And the drowsy heave of ocean 
Matters in its chami6d sleep, 

Oft I Iiear the angel voices 
That have thrill’d me long ago,— 

Voices of my lost companions, 

Lying deep beneath the snow. 

O, the garden I remember, 

In the gay and sunny spring. 

When onr laughter made the thickets 
And the arching alleys ring! 

O the merry burst of gladness I 
O the soft and tender tone I 

0 the whisper never utter’d 
Save to one fond ear alone! 

O the light of life that sparkled 
In those bright and bounteous eyes! 

O the blush of happy beauty, 

Tell-tale of the heart’s suiprise! 

O the radiant light that ^rdled 
Field and forest, land and sea, 

When we all were young together, 

And the earth was new to me I- 

Where are now the flowers we tended ? 
Wither’d, broken, branch and stem; 

Where are now the hopes we cherish’d ? 
Scatter’d to the winds with them. 


For ye, too, were flowers, ye dear ones! 

Nursed in hope and rear’d in love, 
Looking fondly ever upward 
To the clear blue heaven {^||^; 


Smiling, on the sun that cheer’d us, • 
Bising lightly from 4be rain, 

Never folding up your frcshne|g 
Save to ^ve it forth again r*” 


Never shaken, save by accents 
. From a tongue that was not free. 
As the modest blossom trembles 
At the wooing of the bee. 


OI ’tis sad to lie and reckon 
AH the daj^s of faded youth, 

AU the vows that we believed in, 
All the words we spoke in truth. 
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Sever’d—were it sever’d only 
By an idle thonght of strife, 

Such as time might knit together; 

Not the broken chord of life I 

O my heart! that once so truly 
Kept another’s time and tune, 
Heart, that kindled in the spring-tide. 
Look around thee in the noon. 

Where are they who gave the impulse 
To thy earliest thonght and flow ? 
Look around the ruin’d garden— 

All are wither’d, dropp’d, or low! 

Seek the birth-place of the lily. 

Dearer to the boyish dream 
Than the golden cups of Edenf 
Floating on its slumbrous stream; 

Never more shalt thou l^ehold her-* 
She, the noblest, fairest, best: 

She that rose in fullest beauty. 

Like a queen, above the rest. 

Only still I keep her image 
As, a thonght that cannot die. 

He who raised the sh^de of Helen 
Had no greater power than 1. 

O I I fling my spirit backward, 

And I pass o’er years of pain; 

All I loved is rising round me. 

All the lost returns again. 

Blow, for ever blow, ye breezes. 
Warmly as ye did before! 

Bloom again, ye hajipy gardens, 

With the radiant tints of yore! 

Warble out in spray and thicket, 

All ye choristers unseen, - 
Let the leafy woodland echo 
With an anthem to its queen! 

Lo! she comdft'in her beauty, 

Stately with a Juno grace, 

Haven locks. Madonna-braided 
O’er her sweet and blushing fhee: 

Eyes of deepest violet, beaming 
With the love that knows not shan 
Lips, that thrill my inmost being 
With the utterance of a name. 

And I bend the knee before her. 

As a captive ought to bow,— 

Pray thee, listen to miy pleatog, 
l^vereign of my sotil art thou 1 
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,:,. More . 

, Sftir ll^^ij^^VjaWlf 
. Otqt lilft’i fioj^ « i' ‘' 
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Wfa^ ft bw'IBQ9& ftdfiiim Wfl^ ‘ •, *'- 
iPloated throi^:!^ 

,, And tti«#roaUB*s jaba^-ipas . 

And the doling of v 
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T?hett iffiinoital;biB^tf’Ofiea*d V 
All Its graoe t<> nnurtal '. 

And'thd awe of weralil^ 
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" A^ ihe sheph^ete^ ' 

^ Tremhlinf in'the Fhiygi^ 

E^ so my eonj ftnd being . 

Own-d the magie of the spdi; 

And I watch’d thee ever fondly. 
Watch’d thee, deadest, foom afar, 

^ With the mate and hai^le hqmage 
Of the Indian te a etw. 


Thofl w6rt stiU.the Lad^ Flora 
In.hcr 'morhing garb (^ bloom; 
thou wert was light and glory. 

Sere thou west not, dearth and ^om. 


So for many a' day I follow’d' # ' 

For a long and weary while; , ; ^ 
Ere ray heart rose^ to bles8^^€M$ftC 
For yieldin^bf a 0mHe,.w<r'" ^ 

Ere thy words were few and bxbken 
' As they answer’d baetto'mine, % 
Ere my lips h^ po^r tolhanfc tbeb 
"** For thb gift v.oacJwafedJby thiner 


" Then a mightyj|^i8h' of passion 
' Thrpu^ ihy’sfoqAst being ran; ‘ 
Thep my olderp^dima’ended, 

And a dem^er ^nrse began. 



a ]oa4 waai^*^ii»ari 
tl^at a vdHd <$ - 

4&)rl ‘ > 


AHiatyieop^^ 

All my Vara A^Hjaic^ t^:''. .^ 
Hiftpe aga^pn^asdredV 
7fim .. 



W^ed,* «(^aiAfhe4^^ „, 

itreallias'tlierpep^e t)tiel^e1»^- 

. 3(M;de]iag^.diL;tlm pr 

THien afar he jMeft tIie j>alm^reef i" 
Cresting oV tlm l*mely ;, - 

Wlien he^||eam.;lAeJ|)li^ 

Of di«ta^';4sa|^a .' 

' . '•■. “v . ' ' li^' 

a fresh and glad;a^tkm '‘ t. -'m 
" ^<9se.wllAin ^ay.aVrell^ Imfeoat, 

And 1 hnirie^ sV W miwardi 
To the haven'of my test. , 


Thott wert therewith word and welcome, 
With thy aioUe so pnrely sweet; 

And 1 laid my heart before thee, . 

, LaiAit, darling, at thy fhet!— 


O ye words that scmnd so hollow 
. AsInowrecaU joartOael 
What are yB>.hpt qnpty echoes 
Of a passiom erasti'd' and ^ue? 


Wher^re shbifld: X seek to. kindle 
Light, when all aronnd is doom ? * 
Wherefore shonld Ijaiso a irnantom' 
O’er the dark anoIRlent tomb^- 

'V' 

Early wert thou taken, Mafjfi 
In thy fair and gloridusjindme. 

Ere the bees had ceased to murmur 
Through the umbrage of the lime. 

Buds were hfowjng, waters flowing, 
Birds wore singing og the tree, 
Every thing was bright and glowing^ 
When the angel^ came for thee. 

Death had laid aside his. terror, 

heiband thee calm and mild. 
Lying in th^, robes of wliitcness, 

Like a pure andatainless child. 

Hardly had the momtaiii violet 
Spread its blossoms ou the. sod, 

Ere they laid the turf above thee, 

. Apd thy spirit rose to Ood. 
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Early wert thou taken, Mary I 
And I know ’tia rain to weep— 

Tears of mine can never wake thee 
From thj sad i^d sUent sleep., 

O away! my thoughts are earthward! 

Not asleep, my love I art thojii 
Dwelling in the land of glory 
With the saints and angels now. 

Bri^ter, fairer far than living. 

With no trace of woe or pain, 

Bobed in everlasting beauty. 

Shall I see thee once again. 

By the light that never fadeth, 

Underneath eternal sk^, 

When the dawn of resurrection 
Breaks o'er deathless Paradise. 

m w. E. A. 


UDZZA' FOR Tits RULE OF TUE WHIGS! 

Aia —“ 0/d Jiosin t/ie Beau." 

All yo who are true to the altar and throne, 

Come join in this ditty with me; 

And you who don't like it may let it Hlohe, 

Or listen a little and see. 

How quietly now we may sleep jn our beds. 

And waken as merry as grigs; . 

Though feins of i-ebelUon hang over our heads, 

We’re salie wMe we’re ruled by the >Vhigs.' 

In the ’nineties we saw ^Xdembmber the day) 
Kovolutiott disguised aRteform; 

But the country Was saved jn a different way, 

By the Pilot that weather’d the storm. 

Our vessel was steer’d by the bravest and best, 

' AjC(L except a few 4%ality sprigs, 

The whole English nation had thought it.a jest 

^ To propose being ruled by the Whigs. 

But as matters now stand in tliis ill-fate^ realm, 

When ojd comrades will give us the slip,’. 

We are Mrangeiy compell’d to put men hf the helm 
To prevent them from scuttlih'lg the ship. 

Only^think, for a moment, if Bussell were out, 
lldl^ wild he’d be running his rigs! 

About popular rights he would make such a rout— 

*'Ti8 lucky we’re ruled by the Whigs. 

The Church—can yon doubt what her danger, would be 
Were Tories at present iu power? ’ . 

Lord John, or his friends, we should certainly see 
Attacking her posts every hour. 
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Huzza for the Bxde qftke Whigs I 

But as long as tUe Bishops may^help out his lease,. 

Ho won’t injqrc a hair of their w^s; 

Nay, he even proposes the list to increase— 

So hnzza for the rule (tf the Whigs I 

If Grey were at large, how he’d lay down the law 
On the cures ho for Ireland had found; 

And swear that he never would rest till he saw 
Her Establishment razed to the ground. 

Bnt Grey, while in office, sits muffled and mum, 

Like a small bird asleep in the twigs; 

And Ward, in the Commons, is equally dumb— 

So huzza for the rule of the Whigs ! 

If any of us had made war on Eepeal 
With the weaponsIhat'Clarendon tries, 

What shrieks of indignant invective from Shicl 
At the wrongs of Old Erin would rise. 

By millions of noisy Milesians back’d^ 

From the peer to the peasant that digs— 

How would Monaghan murmur that juries were pack’d ! 
So huzza for the rale of the Whigs ! * 

On Aliens or Chartists to hear them declaim, 

You’d think Castlcreagh come from the dead, 

Though the mUtnre of metaphors isn’t the same. 

And the courage and coolness are fled. 

But the Whigs are becoming respectable men 
As any that ever kept gigs. 

They are practising noto all they preach’d against then—r 
So huzza for the rule of the Whigs ! 

Go on, my good fads -never think of retreat, 

Though annoy’d by.squib or a squirt; 

You’re fulfilling the Isfi^Sipch impostors should meet, 
And eating ydur bj |^f| of dirt. 

Then swalldw it fastj flUfour hour may not last— 

We shall sboni Jf it pleases the pigs. 

Give your pla^ to nJen of a different cast. 

And get rid’of ofcthc Whigs ! 


VOL. Lxrv.— NO. cccxcm. 
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XH« JSfwiVIGATION LAWS. 

“ When the Act .of Navigation,” si6n, it will be seen to what state this 
says Adam Smith, “was made, though system will reduce British rural pro- 
England and Holland were not ac- duction. The West India interests 
tiialjy at war, the most violent'aui- have been next assailed; and our 
mosity subsisted between the two na- colonies, upon whom free labour has 
tions. It is not impossible, therefore, been forced, upon a compensation 
that some of the regiilations of this being given to the proprietor on an 
famous act may have proceeded from average of a fourth of the value of 
national animosity. They are as wise, their slaves, are speedily to be exposed, 
howeoer^ as if tJia/ had alt been dictated with no protection but a differential 
hjf die most deliberate wisdom, Na- • duty of 6s. Cd. a hundredweight, di- 
tional animosity, at that particular rtinishingls.6d.a-year,till, inl854, it 
time, aimed at the very object which disappears, to the competition of slave 
the most deliberate wisdom ■would colonies, where sugar can be raised for 
have recommended,—-the diminution* £4 a ton, while in the British colonics 
of the naval power of Holland, the the measures of government have pre- 
only naval powe^ which could en- eluded its being raised for less than 
danger the swenrity of England. The £10 a ton. As a natural consequence, 
Act of Navigation is not favourable to cultivation is about to cease in those 
foreign commerce, or to the growth of noble settlements; the forest and the 
that opulence which can arise from it. jungle will speedily supplant the 
As defence, however, is of much more smiling plantations, and £100,000,000 
‘•value than opulence, the Act of Navi- worth of British property will be lost 
gallon is perhaps the wisest of all the beyond redemption, 
commercial regulations of England.”* Domestic manufactures were at 
Before these pages issue from the the same time assailed, though 
press, this, undoubtedly the wisest of with a more gentle hand than rude 
all the commercial regiilations of Great produce. Protective duties on them 
Britain, and under which the maritime were lowered, though not entirely 
strength and colonial empire of Eng- removed; and the consequence is, 
land have risen to a pitch of grandeur that at this time there are 8000 
unknown in any other age or country, hands wholly unemployed at Man- 
will bo numbered among the things Chester, and above 10,000 at Glasgow, 
which have been. The House of and distress to an nnpai'allcled ex- 
Commons, by a majority, have voted tent pervades the whole commercial 
for the repeal of the Navigation Laws.^ and manufacturing classes. Nothing 
Free trade will soon have done its daunted by these calamitous results, 
work, so far, at least, as the House of so exactly what the opponents of free 
Commons is concerned. It is gradually trade predicted would ensue, so dia- 
but unceasingly advancing, and swal- metrically the reverse of the un¬ 
lowing up successively all the great bounded prosperity which they pro- 
interests of the empire, save that of raised the motion as the consequence 
the capitalists, as it moves forward, of their changes, the Free-tradem, in 
The agricultural interests will find pursuance of their usual system of 
themsclvesdeprived,inFebrna]^next, preferring their own opinions to the 
of all protection; and the British cul- evidence of facts, are preparing to 
tivator exposed to the competition, apply the same system to the com- 
without any shield save a nominal duty mercial navy of the country, and, by 
of Is. a quarter, of states where wheat the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
cad be raised, with 'a fair profit in against the opinion of Adam Smith, to 
^ avei?«ge years, at 18s. a quarter, and depress our shipping interest as much 

* brought to this country for 10s. at the as they encourage that of foreign 
very utmost of freight. As soon as states, and endatfgCT our national 

* we have two fine harvests in succes- existence, by crippling^oni' own means 

Wealth of JVa|i(ins, iv. p. 2. 
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of d^ifence as much as tboy aagm^ * 
the means of attaek in the hands of 
our enemies. Not content with ren¬ 
dering ns dependent for a large part 
of our bread on foreign nations^ they 
are determined on measnres-calculatod 
to deprive ds of the means of main¬ 
taining our naval superiority, or up¬ 
holding the national independence. 
They are set upon saving the nation 
afcwmlUious a-yearin freight, though 
the consequence is, that we shall be 
alike unable to withstand a pacific 
blockade or hostile aggression. 

Many estimable and thoughtful per¬ 
sons in the country, struck with asto¬ 
nishment at the adoption and deter¬ 
mined adherence to such a suicidal 
policy—alike by our rulers and a 
powerful party in the country—^in the 
face of the decisive evidence afforded 
by facts, and the universal distress of 
the nation, as to its ruinous tendency, 
have come to the opinion, that we 
have been struck with a judicial blind¬ 
ness, and that Providence, as a just 
punishment for our sins, aud for the 
furtherance of its mysterious designs 
in the general government of mankind, 
has rendered our own infatuation the 
means of working out our destruc¬ 
tion. They think it affords a marvel-, 
lous proof of the weakness of the 
human mind, and the impotence of 
man against the arm.of bis Creator, 
that this vast empire, which has done 
such mighty things in the annals of 
history, and which has stood proof 
against the hostility of the combhied 
world, directed by consummate ability, 
when its rule was that of justice, 
should thus crumble away and perish, 
not from external violence! or foreign 
aggression, but solely from domes¬ 
tic infatuation, when that rule has 
passed away. And observing that this 
country has already suffered greater 
losses, andbeen more severely crippled 
in its resources by the effects of three 
years of free trade and fettered cur¬ 
rency policy, than by the whole efforts 
of France' during a war of twenty 
years—and still the same course is 
bitodly persevered in—they draw the 
condnsion that the evil is irremedi¬ 
able by buthan means, and that the 
nation, if not abSblutely shipwrecked, 
wU . approach as near the verge of 
ruin as the,providence of God will 
penhit human infatuation to effect 
- WithOTit denying that thete is mn(9i 


truth m thes^Abservationsj and hum¬ 
bly adbiowledging aDivindfcuperinteu- 
dence alike in the rise and the decline, 
the prosperity and decay, of nations, 
it^et appears more reasonable to trace 
the extraordinary obstinacy of the 
ruUug party in the nation to the causes 
nfhieh, humanly speaking, seem to 
have been mainly instrumental in pro¬ 
ducing it. The fanaticism of the politi¬ 
cal economists, who, like all other 
fanatics, are inaccessible to reason or 
experience, is, without doubt, a main 
cause of the disastrous policy to which 
the nation seems now irrevocably 
pledged. But a still more powerful 
agent in producing the determined 
adherence to this system, in the face of 
the most conclusive evidence of its 
pernicious tcudoucy, is to be found in 
the class government which it is now 
apparent the Eeform Bill has imposed 
upon the nation. It is now unhappily 
proved that the trading interest, in 
whom a decisive majority both in the 
constituency and the number of seats 
*iii parliament has been vested by the 
Beform Bill, are alive, like all other 
classes, mainly to the suggestions of 
their own advantage; and that advan¬ 
tage they think is, to buy cheap and sell 
dear. Whatever we were in the days 
when Napoleon said it, weai’c now, if 
not a nation of shopkeepers, at least a 
nation ruled by shopkeepers. The 
colonies are entirely unrepresented. 
Schedules A andB, sixteen yeai's ago, 
cut off all their representatives. The 
landed interest is in a minority, from 
two-thirds of the seats in the Com- 
"mons being for boroughs; and those 
boroughs, owing to the depression of 
the producing classes by the currency 
laws, and the vast increase of the trad¬ 
ing interests from the same cause, being 
for the most part underthe direction of 
the commercial part of the community. 
It is in these circumstances that we 
are to look for the real causes of the 
adoption of free-trade principles of 
late years by our statesmen, and the 
detennined adherence to it, ui spite of 
all experience, by a majority of the 
House of Commons. Such condnet is 
the inevitable result of every uniform 
system of representation, because that 
lands the government in. the class go¬ 
vernment of the minority, composed of 
a particular interest. The evil was 
not felt under the old constitntioQy 
becan^ it was not a class govenuuent, 
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being bas^ on a mnltifarions, not a 
nniform refll^aentation. Its defects^ as 
they are now called, *. e. its nomina¬ 
tion boroQglis, combined with the ex¬ 
tension of onr colonial and ship^ttg 
interests, had let in a most efficient 
representation of aU the interests ^ 
the empire, as well as that of the m- 
habitants of those islands, into the 
Honse of Commons. It is to this 
cause that the protection of aU inter¬ 
ests by the old House of Commons 
is to be ascribed. Doubtless, under 
the old system the Com Laws would 
hare been upheld; but the West Indies 
would hayo been saved from ruin, 
domestic industry rescued from bank¬ 
ruptcy, and the Navigation Laws, the 
palladium of our national indepen¬ 
dence, preserved firom destruction. 

That the Navigation Laws have been 
a great advantage to our shipowners 
and seafaring interests is self-evident. 
They afforded superior advantages in 
conducting the trade of the empire to 
British over foreign shipowners; and 
they nursed up, accordingly, the im¬ 
mense and hardy body of British ^ 
seamen, who have founded and pro¬ 
tected our colonial empire, and ren¬ 
dered Great Britain the terror and 
admiration of the world. What, then, 
is the great benefit which is antici¬ 
pated from the repeal of laws, the 
practical ofteration of which has been 
attended with such unifomi and un¬ 
paralleled benefits? The benefit is, 
that it will save our merchants some 
millions a-year in the payment- of 
freights. It is calculated by the Free¬ 
traders that £30,000,000 yearly ispaid 
by Great Britain for freights; and of 
this sum, it is thought a fourth, or 
£7,500,000 yearly, may be saved by 
the employment of foreign instead of 
British sailorti in the conducting of our 
commerce, or the redaction of freight 
and seamen’s wages in these islands, 
which will result from their unre¬ 
strained competition. This is the 
benefit to attain which our Naviga¬ 
tion Laws, the nursery of our seamen, 
are to be sacrificed. And the question 
to be considered is,—Is the gain real, 
or apparpt only; and, supposing it is 
real, is it worth the risk with which 
it is attended? 

Is the advantage real, or apparent 
oidy ? Concede to the Free-traders 
all tiiey contend for; call the saving 
to the nation annually in frei^ts, to 


be effected by free trdde in shipping, 
not £7,500,000, but £10,000,000 an¬ 
nually. The strength of the argu¬ 
ment will admit of almost any con¬ 
cession. Admit this, and consider 
what it is worth, and on whom it is 
made. It is not worth a 'fiftieiJi part 
of the revenue of the nation, which, 
in the produce of land and manu¬ 
factures alone, is above £600,000,000 
annually. A week of sunshine in 
autumn, a favourable set of Fall orders 
from America, the stoppage of a revo¬ 
lution in Europe, are each worth more 
to the nation. But, such as it is, from 
whom is it gained ? Why, it is all 
gained from our oum people : it is a 
saving effected to one class of o/ur inha¬ 
bitants by impoverishing anothe)’ class. 
If our merchants and the purchasers 
from them pay £20,000,000 a-year for 
freight of goods sea-borne, instead of 
£30,000,000 as formerly, undoubtedly 
there is a saving of £10,000,000 to 
them, or the consumers who buy from 
them. But of whom is this saving 
made? Fi'om whom is it derived? 
Is it not from our shipbuilders, ship¬ 
owners, and seamen, who get so much 
the leas: either by being driven out 
of the market by foreign mercantile 
^avies, or by getting their own profits 
or wages reduced by external compe¬ 
tition'to that amount? Ten millions 
now earned by shipowners and sailors 
in Great Britain, is, on the most 
favourable supposition for the Free¬ 
traders, taken from titem, and given to 
the dealers in or consumers of the 
commodities which they transport. 
Is the nation, as a whole, any gainer 
by that transfer ? If ten pounds are 
taken from John and given to James, 
are John and James, taken together, 
any gainers by the transfer ? And is 
not the great Jamily of the nation 
composed of all its membera, not of 
John only, but of John and James 
taken together ? Is not the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, in this view, 
robbing Peter to pay Paul ? This is 
the mighty advantage-, for the attain¬ 
ment of which we are going to oruslt 
by external competition our mercan- 
tue shipping;' and endanger the 
national Independence, by withering 
the nursery of the navy, by which it 
can alone be maintained I Oan thete 
be a stronger proof of how completely, 
bv the operation of the Beform Bill, 
we have fallen under the influence of 
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•class government; and how entirely 
such class government blinds the 
vision even of the most cleaT'Sighted, 
to any thing but the perception of its 
own immediate interests? 

The evidence taken before the Com¬ 
mons’ committee, on the comparative 
cost of building and navigating ships 
in the north of Europe and in this 
conntiy, comes to this, that both arc 
about twice as expensive in this 
country as on the shores of the 
Baltic. • A copper-sheathed vessel, 
which there costs £4500, cannot here 
bo constructed for less than £9000: 
a master’s wages there, which arc 
£2, 11s. a month, are here £5 for the 
same period: seamen’s, there 7d. a 
day, besides provisions, ttc., are here 
Is. 2d. Every thing else is in the 
same proportion. Shipbuilding and 
ship-navigating are twice as costly 
in Great Britain as they are in Norway 
and Denmark. How could it be 
othenvisc, when they have the ma¬ 
terials of ships and rigging at their 
doors, while we have to transport 
them to the British shores from 
Canada or the Baltic; and they are 
the poor nations, whose money being 
scarce goes far, and wo are the rich, 
one, whose money being compara¬ 
tively plentiful goes but a little way. 
Compare the cost of living in London 
during the season, with what it is in 
Aberdeen or Inverness, and you will 
at once see the main cause of the ex¬ 
traordinary difference in the value of 
money, and consequently in the 
money-price of articles, in the two 
sitnations. The difference in the cost 
of shipbuilding and seamanship, vi^. 
one h^f, is nearly the same as the 
difference in the cost of raising sngar 
in our free-labour colonics and the 
foreign slave ones, which is £10 a 
ton in the former situation, and 
£4 in the latter. And it is in the 
perfect knowledge of the entire ruin 
which the ^proach even to a free 
trade in sugar has brought, under 
these circumstances, upon the British 
West India islahds, that government 
are prepared to force a similar dis¬ 
astrous competition upon the British 
shipowners, and through them «on the 
palladium of British independence, 
the royal navy. 

Mr Laboqchere said, in the debate 
on this subject in the House of Com¬ 


mons, that the Protection Party 
seemed to consider every importation 
as in itself hn evil, inasmuch as it 
displaced a corresponding amount of 
native industry; but that till he found 
goods were brought by merchants 

0 the country for nothing, he nevqr 
could sec how Importation did noten- 
courage domestic industry as much as 
home orders. This is manfully spoken: 
ifreomeshomo to the kernel of the ques¬ 
tion. It is pleasing to have to contend 
with such an antagonist. We will an¬ 
swer him equally briefly,and,asitseems 
to us, decisively. The difference be¬ 
tween borne orders and foreign oi’ders 
is this, that the one encourages indus¬ 
try at both endsy viz., in the consumers 
and the producers; the other, at one 
end only, viz., in the consumer. This 
difference, however, ma>becorac vital 
to the national fortunes. If a London 
merchant pays £20,000 a-year to 
British shipowners and seamen, he 
keeps in motion at once the industry 
*of the consumers, by whose produce 
the freights are ultimately paid, and 
the industry of the seafaring closes 
by whom they are earned. But if Im 
pays the £20,000 a-year not to Bri¬ 
tish but foreign shipowners, the only 
industry put in motion, so far^ as we 
are concerned, is that which raises the 
produce which is to pay the freight. 
The other end of the chain is placed 
in Norway or America, and any en¬ 
couragement to industry there afforded 
is wholly lost to England. It is just 
the difference between rents spent in 
Great Britain, and rents spent in 
Paris or Naples. 

Doubtless they are the same thing, 
so far as the whole world is concerned; 
but are they the same thing so far as 
that portion of the world in which wo 
areiuterested, viz., the British Islands, 
is concerned ? Unquestionably they 
are not. What the Protectionists say 
is, not that no British industry is en¬ 
couraged when importation takes 
place: they know perfectly it is en¬ 
couraged at tlteir end of the Une; 
what they say is, that it is not en¬ 
couraged at the odier end, because that 
other end rests in foreign states; and 
that it is unwise to encomrage industry 
at one end only, when it is possible 
to do so at both. Adam Smith saw this 

perfectlywhenhe so well explained the 

difference between the home trade and 
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foreign lar&de, imd said the former was 

worth all foreign trade pnt together.” 
But his observations on this head are 
as much forgotten bj the majority of 
our legislator as those he made on the 
great wisdom of our Navigation L*a& 
as the only security for our nation! 
independence. 

Mr McGregor said in debate on the 
same subject, that he admitted our 
naval strength had co-existed with 
the Navigation Laws, but he denied 
that they were cause and effect. They 
had about as much to do with each other 
as the height of the Pyramids had with 
the floods of theNile.”* Weagreewith 
the honourable member for Glasgow 
in one part of this observation. The 
Navigation Laws have h®l as much to 
do with our maritime prosperity as the 
Pyramids had with the floods of the 
Nile; and we will tell the ex-secretary 
of the board of trade what the relation 
was—it was that of cause and effect. Mr 
M‘Gregor is too well informed not to 
know that there exists in Cairo a^ 
Nihmeter^ and that, during the period 
of the inundation, the spirits of the 
people and the animation of commei'ce 
rise and fall with the rise or fall of 
the prolific stream. It is no wonder 
they do so, for it is the source of life 
and prosperity to the whole commu¬ 
nity. Kaised by the power of the 
Pharaohs from the riches produced by 
the inundations of former times, the 
Pyramids are the Nilometer of anti¬ 
quity, as much as the tower of Babel 
and the ruins of Babylon were the mo¬ 
nument of the opulence of the plain 


of Shinar; or as Waterloo Bridge is of 
the wealth produced by the favourable 
maritime situation of London, or York 
Cathedral of the agricultural riches of, 
the plains of Yorkshire. In all these 
causes there is a relation between the 
natural advantages which produce the 
riches and the durable mq^nument to 
the construction of which they lead, 
and that relation is that of cause and 
effect. We entirely concur with the 
member for Glasgow in thinking that 
the same connexion, and so other, 
subsists between the Navigation Lawa 
and the maritime greatness of Eng¬ 
land as existed formerly between the 
Pyramids of Egypt and the fertilising 
floods which encircle their base. 

To prove that these remarks are 
not made at random, but that the Na¬ 
vigation Laws really are the founda¬ 
tion of the maritime greatness of Eng¬ 
land, and that, when they are repealed, 
it must of necessity languish and 
ultimately expire, we subjoin three 
tables ; one showing the progress of 
British as compared with foi’eign 
shipping, from 1801 to 1823, when 
the protection of the Navigation Laws 
was first infringed upon by the adop¬ 
tion of the reciprocity system with the 
Baltic powers; and another show¬ 
ing the comparative progress of our 
foreign and homo shipping with 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Prussia, the countries with whom 
reciprocity treaties were first con¬ 
cluded, from 1823 to the end of 1847, 
when the reciprocity system had been 
a quarter of a century iu operation. 


Table showing the comparative progress of British and Foreign Tonnage inwards, 
from 1821 to 1847, both inclusive, with Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Prussia. 



SWKDJCir. 

JffOHWAY. 

OKNMAKK. 

1 PRI'SStA. 

Yfiar. 

lint. tons. 

For. ton*. 

Drit. ton*. 

For. ton*. 

Urit. ton*. 

For. tons. 

Brit. tons. 

For. tons. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 

A 

tC*! - 

23,00.5 

20,799 

20,986 

17,074 

15,906 

11,829 

11,719 

14,877 

16,536 

8,508 

13,692 

22,529 

40,092 

53,141 

16,9.39 

21,822 

24,700 

25,046 

13,855 

13,377 

13,122 

11,419 

14.825 

13,60.3 
13,945 

10.826 
9,985 

61,342 

07,974 

117,015 

135,272 

157,916 

90,726 

96,420 

85,771 

86,205 

6,312 

7,096 

4,413 

6,738 

15,158 

22,000 

10,825 

17,464 

24,676 

3,969 

3,910 

4,795 

23,689 

50,943 

56,544 

52,456 

49,293 

53,390 


37.720 

68,270 

86,013 

151,621 

182,752 

120,589 

109,184 

99,195 

127,861 


* Times, June 9, 1848. 
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SWEDBR. 

NORWAY. 

DENMARK. 

ntvssiA. 

* 

Year. 

Brit. tons. 

For. tons. 

Brit. tons. 






1830 

12,116 

23,168 

6,459 

84,585 

12,210 


102,758 

139,646 

1831 

11,450 

38,689 

4,518 

114,865' 

6,652 


83,908 

140,532 

1832 

8,335 

25,755 

3,789 

82,155 

7,268 

35,772 

62,079 

89,187 

1833 

10,009 

2.9,454 


98,931 

6,840 


41,735 

108,753 

1834 

15,353 

35,911 


98,303 ' 

5.691 

63,282 

32,021 

118,711 

1835 

12,036 

35,061 

2,692 

95,049 

6,007 


25,614 

124,144 

1836 

10,865 

42,439 

1,573 

125,875 

2,153 


42,567 

174,439 

1837 

.7,608 

42,602 

1,035 

88,004 

5,357 


67,666 

146,742 

1838 

10,425 

38,991 

1,364 


3,466 

57,554 

86,734 

175,643 

1839 

8,359 

49,270 

2,582 


6,535 

ill f n n 

111,470 

229,208 

1840 

11,953 

53,337 


114,241 

6,327 


112,709* 

237,984 

1841 

13,170 

46,795 

977 

113,045 

3,368 


88,198 

210,254 

1842 

15,296 

37,218 

1,385 


5,499 


87,202 

145,499 

1843 

6,436 

44,184 

1,814 

97,248 

4,148 

K 1 j Til 

70,164 

163,745 

1844 

12,806 

69,835 

1,315 

125,011 


Kl 23,674 

108,626 

220,202 

1845 

15,167 

89,923 

1,215 

129,897 

4,528 

84,566 

49,334 

256,711 

184G 

12,625 


3,313 

113,738 

9,531 


6^,425 

270,801 

1847 

7,037 

117,918 

2,318 

128,075 

20,462 

_ 1 ■ ■ .n 

116,382 

88,390 

303,225 


—PoRT£ii.*B Parliamentarif Tablet / and ParliamenUir}/ Ib-port, Zd AprU 1848. 


Thus, while our shipping with the. 
whole world (/uadmpled, as compared 
with the foreign employed in the same 
trade, under the protective system, 
from 1801 to 1823; it declined under 
the reciprocity system of equal duties, 
in the countries to which that system 
was applied in the next twenty years, 
till it had dwindled to a perfect frac¬ 
tion ;—our tonnagewithSwedenbeing, 
in 1847, not more than a sixteenth part 
of the foreign; with Norway, njijticth 
part; with Denmark somewhat above 
a sixth; with Frnssia somewhat under 
a.Jburdi. 

But then it is said these are selected 
states which do not give a fair average 
of the reciprocity system, or afford a 
correct criterion of its probable effects 
when applied, as it is about to be by a 
general repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
to the whole world. If they arc 
“ selected states,” we can only say 
they were selected by Mr Hus- 
kisson and the Free-traders themselves 
as likely td afford the best specimen of 
the effect of their principles, and there¬ 
fore as the first on which the experiment 
was to be made. But we are quite 
’ willing to take the general tonnage of 
the empire as the test; and we shall 
commence with a quotation from the 
tables of the great statistical apostle of 
free trade, Mr Porter, to show the 
effect of free trade in shipping on the 


comparative growth of our whole ton¬ 
nage, as compared with that of foreign 
states, from 1801 to 1823, when the 
reciprocity system began ; and again 
from thence to 1847, when free tiade 
in shipping was in full operation by 
the temporary suspension of the Navi¬ 
gation Laws, from the effect of the Or¬ 
ders in Council in March 1847 suspend¬ 
ing the Navigation Laws under the 
pressure of the Irish fdmine;— 


Year. 

Tons inward, 
British. 

Tons Inward, 
Foreign 

Total. 

1801 

922,594 

780,1.55 

1,702,749 

1802 

1,333,005 

480,251 

1,813,256 

J80.3 

1,11.5,702 

638,104 

1,75;},806 

1804 

904,932 

607,-299 

1,51-2,231 

1805 

953,250 

691 883 

1,645,138 

1806 

904,367 

612,.904 

1.617,-271 

1807 

Records lost 



1808 

Itecoids lost 



lf«>9 

9;18,675 

7.59,287 

l,697,f..92 

1810 

896,001 

1,176,243 

2,072,-244 

1811 




1812 

Records de- 

strojed by 

fire. 

1813 




1814 

1,290,248 

699,287 

1,889,536 

1815 

1,372,108 

746,985 

2,119,093 

1816 

1,41.5,723 

378,465 

1,795,188 

1817 

1,625,121 

445,011 

2,070,132 

1818 

1,886,394 

76-2,4.57 

2,648,851 

1819 

1,809,128 

542,684 

2,351,81-2 

1820 

1,668,060 

147,611 

2,115,671 

1821 

1,599,274 

^,256 

1,995,.530 

1822 

1,664,186 

469,151 

2,133,;i37 


—PoaTsa’B Pngrttt v the NeUon, 4StI» 
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It* appears firom this most instractive 
table that, under the protection sys- 
•tem, from 1801 to 1823, the British 
shipping employed in conducting our 
commerce had gained so decisively 
on the foreign employed in the same 
commerce, that it had increased, from 
having been on an average of five years, 
at the commencement of the second, 
about two British tons to one foreign, 
to be, on the last five years, about 
Jour British tons to one foreign: in 
other words, during these twenty-two 
years, the proportion of British to 
foreign shipping had dovMed. 

Turn ndw to the contrast afforded 
by the comparative progress of British 
and foreign shipping from 1823, when 
the reciprocity system was introduced 
with certain state's, to 1847, when it 
was made universal by the suspension 
of the Navigatmn Laws in March of 
that year:— 


Year. 

1 Tons inwnnl. 

1 Britiita. 

‘ Tons ii 

1 Fon 


1«23 

! 1,740,859 

582,996 

2,323,855 

1824 

1,797,3*20 

759,441 

2,556,761 

1825 

1 2,144,598 

958,132 

3,102,730 

18*26 

1,950,630 

694,116 

, 2,644,746 , 

18*27 

2,086,898 

751,864 

2,839,76*2 

18*28 

2,094,357 

634,6*20 

2,728,977 

]8'29 

2,184,5*25 

710,303 

2,894,828 

1830 

2,180,042 

758,8*28 

*2,938,870 

18.81 

2,367,322 

874,605 

3,241,.9-27 

1832 

2,185,980 

639,979 

2,8-25,9.59 

1833 

2,183,814 

76*2,085 

2,'145,899 

1834 

2,*298,263 

833,905 

3,13*2,168 

1835 

2,442,734 

866,990 

3,309,7*24 

1836 

2,505,473 

988,899 

3,494,37-2 

1837 

2,617,166 

1,00.5,.940 

3,6-23,106 

18.38 

2,785,387 

1,211,666 

3,9.97,053 

1839 

3,101,650 

1,331,365 

4,4.33,015 

1840 

3,197,501 

1,460,294 

4,657,795 

1841 

3,361,211 

1,291,165 

4,652,376 

1842 

3,294,723 

1,206,.303 

4,500,0-28 

1843 

3,545,346 

1,301,950 

4,847,296 

1844 

3,647,463 

1,402,1.38 

5,049,601 

1845 

4,310,639 

1,736,079 

6,045,718 

1846* 

4,294,733 

1,806,282 

6,101,015 

1847 

4,942,094 

2,253,939 

7,196,033 


—PoHTBU'e Projjrets qfthe NatUm, 407i Sd edition; 
and ParliatnmUxry Paper, 3d April 1848. 

Thus^ it appears that under the 
reciprocity system with some countries 
since 1823, and free trade in shipping 
wi^ all in 1847ythe foreign shipping 
efaplojed in canpng on the British 
.trade had so rapidly grown upon the 
British, that, while at the commencc- 
meni oHhe period the British stood 


to the foreign as 174 to 58, or 3 to 1 
exactly, at the close they stood as 49 
to 22, or somewhat cAove 2 to 1 only. 
And observe the vast start of foreign 
shipping as compared with British, 
since free trade was Introduced by Sir 
R. Peel in 1846. For while the British 
tonnage was to the foreign in 1845 as 
43 to 17, or as 2^ to 1; in the year 
1847 it was as 49 to 22, or 2^ to 1 only. 
So rapid has been the ^owth of foreign 
shipping over British in eighteen 
months of general free trade. In 
ten years of such a system, it is 
easy to see that the foreign tonnage 
employed in carrying on om: trado 
will be equal to the British; and then 
our national independence is gone fur 
ever, for we have nursed up in our 
harbours a body of foreign seamen 
equal to our ow n. 

But wo have not yet done wdth the 
parliamentary returns. From the 
return 3d April 1848, it appears that 
the total tonnage, British and foreign, 
employed in carrying on our trade 
was— 

Uritisli iiilauds. Foreign. Total. 

4,042,094 2,253,039 7,196,033 tons. 


Deduct British and foreign tons cni' 
ployed in the colonial trade, via.— 



Tons Urit. 

Tons For. 


inward. 

inward. 

Brit. N. Amer. colonics 953,466 

3,274 

West Indies 

243,388 


Channel islands 

131,899 

3,049 

Gibraltar 

11,623 


Malta 

33,554 

3,789 

Ionian islands 

13,101 


Africa 

203,812 

6,983 

Asia and Anstralia 

379,529 

2,774 

Total to colonies 

1,970,372 

19,847 


Thus the Bntlsh trade to om* colo¬ 
nial settlements is about a hundred 
times the foreign, and constitutes 
nearly a third of the whole tonnage 
employed in carrying on our com¬ 
merce, and about two-fifths of the 
total British tonnage,—(1,970,372 out 
of4,942,094.) 

But it is important to discover 
what proportion the British tonnage 
employed in conducting our trade 
with all the world, ^cq>t our colonies, 
bears to the foreign tonnage employed 
in the same work. That is easily 
found 
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1847. Total Bntisn loanage, 

^ Deduct British colonial tonnage. 

Remains in trade with all the world 

except colonies, .«. 

So that, setting aside oar colonial 
trade, the British tonnage is to the 
tonnage with all the rest of the world 
as 29 to 22, or as 4 to 3 only 1 Con¬ 
sidering the ]:apid strides which, under 
the reciprocity system established 
only with a limited number of coun¬ 
tries in 1823, the foreign shipping is 
making in encroachment upon the 
British, this fact affords room for the 
most serious reflections. It is clear, 
from the great advance of foreign over 
British shipping in the single year of 
temporary suspension of the Naviga¬ 
tion Laws, underthepressure of famine 
in 1847—viz. from 1,736,679, to 
2,253,979; while the British in the 
same period advanced only from 
4,310,639f to 4,942,094,—that two or 
three years of free trade in shipping 
will bring the foreign vessels employed* 
in conducting our trade, exclusive of 
those engaged in the colonial, to an 
equality wiSi the British. The moment 
that period anives, our maritime 
superiority, and with it our national 
independence, hang entirely on our 
colonial trade, which, and which alone, 
strikes the balance at present in our 
favom*. And yet, the colonial trade 
is the precise thing which it is the 
object of the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws to throw open to foreign nations! 
In their anxiety to cheapen every 
thing, the Free-traders would gladly 
expose ourshipping interest engaged in 
the colonial trade to the samecompeti- 
tion, whichhas already proved so disas¬ 
trous to that part of it which is engaged 
in the traffic with foreign nations. 

Observe bow one false step in policy 
by nations, like one deviation from 
vii’tue in private life, leads by natural 
consequences to a repetition of eirors 
and crimes, till irreparable ruin en¬ 
sues. The agricultural interest at 
home was first attacked; and by the 
cry of cheap bread, and the weight of 
class le^lation, its protection was 
taken awtty. The West India islands 
were the next victims; because, if 
the farmer in England raises his 
wheat with nothing but a nominal 
protection, it was plausible to say the 
West India planter must raise bis 
sugar on the same terms. The ruinous 


Ton* Brit, . - Tons 

4,943,094 Total For. ton. 2,253,939 

1,970,372 Foreign do. 19,847 

2,971,722 2,233,092 

competition to which this exposed the 
West India planters naturally pro¬ 
duced in them a desire to be liberated 
from any burdens to which they were ■ 
subjected for the benefit of the mother 
country; and in this demand the 
Canadians, exposed to the competi¬ 
tion of American grain, for a similar 
reason concurred. Thus the cry for 
cheap freights, originating^ in free- 
trade {principles inEngland,came to be 
responded to from the British colonics 
on the other side of the Atlantic; and 
the Navig^ion Lawsbeganto bo re^tn- 
diated by too colonics—the very thing 
which formerly it was their most 
anxious desire to uph^d. The firm 
though unseen bond of mutual interest, 
founded on protective principles, 
which has hitherto held together the 
vast and widely separated dominions 
of the British empire, is dissolved. 
Being deprived of the benefit of 
protection, they very naturally wished 
to be relieved of its burdens. Such, 
is the maze of error and danger into 
which we have been led by the 
sophistry of free trade; and such the 
■way in which the greatest and best 
consolidated empires ai'e first loosened, 
and then destroyed, by the delusions 
of those entrusted with their guidance. 

The manner in which foreign ship¬ 
ping has encroached upon British, since 
the reciprocity system began in1823, is 
clearly proved by the centesimal pro¬ 
portions of each, published by Mr Por¬ 
ter, from 1820 to 1844, both inclusive. 

It will be seen from the following 
table, that, since 1820, the <^ntesimal 
proportion of British shipping em¬ 
ployed in conducting om' trade has 
dedmed from 78 to 72, while that of 
foreign nations has increased from 21 
to 27. But this proportion, such as 
it is, is solely upheld by our colonial 
trade, which, as already shown, em- 
I>!oys nearly 2,000,OQO tons of our 
shipping. Butforit, themicroachment 
of foreign on British shipping would 
appear in such alarm^ colpurs as to 
sti^e the most incoiinderate. It is 
the rapid growth of our colonial trade 
under the protective system which has 
alone concealed the ravages effected 
on it by free trade under thereciprocity. 
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Centd^al Proportions of the British and Foreign Tonnage employed in the Import 
Trade Of the United Kingdom from 1820 to 1844. 


Year. 

Brit, inward. 

1 

For. Inward. | 

Year. 

Brit inward. 

For. inward. 

1820 

78-84 

21-16 1 

1834 

73-37 

26-63 

1821 

80-14 

19-86 1 

1835 

73-85 

26-15 

1822 

78-00 

22-00 

1836 

71-41 

28-59 

1823* 

74-91 

2509 

1837 

72-23 

• 27-77 

1824 

70-29 

29-71 : 

1838 

69-68 

30:32 

1825 

69-12 

30-88 

1839 

69-96 


1826 

73-75 

26-25 

1840 

68-64 

31-36 

1827 

73-51 

26-49 

1841 

72-24 

27-76 , 

1828 

76-74 

23-26 ; 

1842 

73-21 

26-79 

1829 

75-46 

25-54 1 

1833 

73-14 

26-86 

1830 

74-18 

25-82 

1844 

72-23 

27-77 

1831 

73-02 

26-98 

1845 



1832 

77-35 

22-65 

1846 



1833 

74-13 

4 

26-87 

■ 

1847 




—^PoRTBU's Progress of Hie Nation, 416, 2d edition. 

Mr Porter himself tells ns that dined (p. 410) from 65 to 52'38, whUe 
the centesimal proportion of onr trade that of our colonies has increased 
with the European powers has de- thus,— 
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1. 

1 Cent, prop 

long. 

} Cent. prop. 


1 Cent. prop. 

Tmii. 

1 Cont. prop. 

America 

336,344 

J8-.54 

3i.-%658 

13-32 

886,.524 

26*21 

984*850 

1.9-50 

Africa { 

7,270 

0*40 

13,.514 

0-76 

40,131 

1-21 

167.364 

3*12 

India, &c. 

67,6-27 

372 

74,117 

4-16 

161,473 

4-88 

264,978 

5-25 

Auatralia 



488 

•02 

16,019 

0-48 

36,454 

0*74 


411,241 

19-66 

431,727 

; 24-26 

1,104,147 

32*78 

:i,443,646 

28-61 


Such has been the working of the 
reciprocity system, as compared with 
the protective and colonial—in other 
words, free trade in shipping with 
some particular nations—in twenty 
years. And it is from this experience 
of the effects of the partial adoption of 
these principles that the Free-traders 
now propose to make it universal! 

America is the country to which, 
in comparison with Great Britain, the 
Free-traders constantly refer for a 
demonstration of the justice and bene¬ 


ficial operation of their principles. Wo 
accept the instance, and proceed to 
inquire into the comparative value of 
the American protected trade with 
our own colonies, and the American 
free trade with the United States, both 
at this time and in the respective pro¬ 
gress of each for the last twenty-five 
years. 

The forel^ and British tonnage 
with the United States, Canada, and 
the West Indies, in the year 1847, 
stood thus, viz.:— 



British tona. 

Foreign tona 

Total. 

British North American Colonies 
British West Indies 

To^l protected 

United SiiileB of America (unpro¬ 
tected) .... 

953,466 

243,388 

3,724 

• p • 

954,190 

243,388 

1,196,854 

437,096 

mmm 

BB 



•tPerUameatarg Paper, Zd April 1848. 


* Reciprocity System introduced. 
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So that, while otu* West India and 
North American colonies, nnder this 
protective system, snpport 1,196,854 
tons of British shipping against 3,724 
of foreign, or 800 to 1 nearly; the 
American trade with the United States 
only maintains 437,095 of British 
against 661,189 of foreign; in other 
words, about 2 to 3 nearly 1 But the 
Free-traders think it better to adopt 
the system which makes the foreign 
shipping to the British as 3 to 2, than 
uphold the one which has brought the 
foreign shipping to the British, in the 
colonial trade, as 1 to 300! 

Observe, too, the decisive proof 
which the same return affords of the 
vast superiority, in every point of 
view, erf our colonial trade to our 
foreign, even in the hands of our best 
free-trade customers, the Americans. 
For while less than 3,000,000 of souls 
between the West India and North 
American colonies furnished employ¬ 
ment to 1,197,000 tons of British and 
foreign shipping, of which 1,193,000 
was British; twenty millions of Ame¬ 
ricans in the United States only fur¬ 
nished employment to 1,088,284 tons 
of shipping, in all of which no more 
than 437,095 were British ! And this 
is the pet instance of the Free-traders— 
their favourite c/ieval de bataille —to 
demonstrate the great superiority of 
free and foreign over protected and 
colonial trade 1 

Again, if we take the comparative 
progress of British and American ton¬ 
nage in condneting the trade of the 
United States, since the reciprocity 
system was begun in 1823, the same 
conclusion is forced upon the mind. 
Not only is the American shipping, 
throughout the whole i)eriod, superior 
to the British in the proportion gene¬ 
rally of 3 to 1, but this superiority 
in their, favour remains nndiminished 
in any material degree. We take the 
following returns from Mr Porter:— 


Year. 

British 
tons inwardij. 

American 
tons in ward! 

1823 

63,606 

165,699 

1826 

47,711 

151,765 

1829 

64,343 

162,367 

167,359 

1832 

95,203 

1835 

86,383 

226,483 

1838 

83,203 

367,467 

1841 

121,777 

294,170 

1844 

206,183 

338,737 

1845 

224,089 

205,123 

444,609 

1846 

435,399 


It is easy to see how it hal hap¬ 
pened that, in competition with the 
shipowners of every country, the Bri¬ 
tish shipowners have suffered so much 
under the partial operation of the 
free-trade principles which the reci¬ 
procity system has afforded. It is the 
inevitable fate of the old and the 
rich state, in shipbuilding and agri¬ 
culture, tp be undersold by the young 
and the poor one. The reason is, 
that the old state, by the very magni¬ 
tude of its wealth, the amount of its 
transactions, the number of its inha¬ 
bitants, the multitude of its fabrics, 
is obliged to pay much higher for 
labour and materials of all sorts than 
the young and the poor one. Ma¬ 
chinery and the steam-engine com¬ 
pensate, and more than compensate, 
this superiority in regard to manufac¬ 
tured ai'ticles. England undersells 
Ilindostan, where wages are a penny 
or twopence a day, % the work of 
steam-power looms working on cotton 
raised on the banks of the Ganges. 
But there is no steam-power loom in 
shipbuilding any more than in agri¬ 
culture. Great things in nautical 
affairs, as in rural economy, can be 
effected only by the labour pf man's 
hands and the sweat of his brow, in 
the last ages of civilisation, as in tlie 
first. It would appear to be a per¬ 
manent law of nature, to which there 
is no exception in any ago of the 
world, or any stage of human progress, 
that the chief branches of industry on 
which the subsistence and defence of 
nations rest — agriculture, and the 
naval and militaiy arts—are pursued 
more cheaply, and with more success 
by young and rising than old and 
opulent states. History is full of ex¬ 
amples in which the manufactures of 
rich and ancient nations have obtained 
an niirlispntcd snprcmacy over the 
fabrics of poor and rising ones; but it 
presents still more examples of the 
encroachments made on the industry 
and power of old nations by the agri¬ 
cultural produce, or naval and mili¬ 
tary efforts, of young ones. It is this 
law of nature which provides for the 
decay and rain of nations when they 
are approaching tibe limit of their 
allotted space of existence, and should 
give place to others entering on the 
career which they have terminated. 
No efforts of human energy or virtue 
can prolong, for any considerable 
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period^ this allotted space. Bat it is peroist in, and even extend, a system 
the peculiar reproach of free trade, which, without diminishing in the 
whemer applied to agriculture or slightest degree the jealousy of Gon- 
nantied affains, that it tends to tinental nations at our manufactui'ing 
shorten, instead of prolonging, the superiority, has inflicted a serious and 
life of the nation to which it is ap- gratuitous wound on the naval ro- 
pUed, by oppressing instead of reliev- sources by which alone that superior- 
ing those vital branches of industry ity can be maintained? 
on which its existence depends, and We have recently made a very gi’eat 
thus both aggravates the natural evils stride in free-trade principles, by ihe 
incident to old age, and accelerates sacriflee of our agriciUtural protection, 
the approach of the political society and the throwing open the English 
to.the tomb. markets to cultivators of all nations. 

When Mr Huskisson, in 1823, intro- In the three last months of 1846 and 
duced the Keciprocity System, he did even of 1847, in consequence of the 
not dispute that it would injures our import duties being removed, above 
maritime interests; but he contended £30,000,000 sterling was sent out 
that it would open a new field for our of the country to purchase foreign 
manufactures,—that the timeahad now grain; and the moderate duty of eight 
arrived when the Protective System shillings a quarter has since been re- 
conld no lunger maintained, and it imposed on wheat,—^yet it terminates 
had become indispensable to sacrifice in February next, and com from all 
to a certain extent our maritime in- quarters will then be admitted for the 
terests, in order to preserve the chief nominal duty of one shilling a quarter, 
vents on Continental Europe for the We have abandoned the protection 
industry of our artisans. The sacri- of onr colonies to conciliate the slave- 
fice was made, and the tables already growing states, and augment the mar- 
given show with what fatal effect to ket for Manchester goods in Cuba and 
our shipping interest. Has it extended Brazil. With what disastrous effects 
the market for our raanufactui’es, or these changes have been attended, 
diminished the jealousy with which upon the best interests of the empire, 
they are regarded by the states of need be told to none who are familiar 
Continental Europe ? Let the Zoll- with the total ruin which has in cou- 
verein league, at the head of which sequence overtaken our West India 
Prussia has placed herself, aud which colonies, and the unprecedented dis- 
has imposed duties to au amount, in tress which prevails in all the great 
practical operation, of fifty per cent seats of our manufacturing industry, 
on our manufactures, give the answer. The loss of half the realised wealth of 
The exports which we send to the Liverpool, Manchester, aud Glasgow, 
states of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the creation of ncai-ly a hundred 
and Prussia, ai'c still, after a quarter thousand persons, including depeud- 
of a century's expcrieuco of the im- ants, in a state of pauperism, in each 
mense impulse it has given to their of those once rich and prosperous 
maritime interests, and corresponding cities, is the price which, in a year and 
depression to ours, a perfect trifie.'* * ••• ^ a half, we have paid for the adoption 
Our exports to America are less than by Sir 11. Peel of Mi* Cobden’s prin- 
they were fifteen years ago, despite ciples of free trade, and Mr Jones 
the boasted couciliatory effect of Loyd’s principles of a fettered cur- 
twenty years’ reciprocity.f What can renoy. Have wo, in consequence, 
be more iujudicious, therefore, than to reaped any countervailing advantage, 

* Exports from Great Britain—to 

1844 . Sweden . . . iG108,475 

... . Norway . . . 152,824 

••• . Denmark . . . 286,679 

. Pmssia . . . 505,384 

PoBTsa’s Progre$s of the Nation, p. 366,2d edition. 

d* Exports to United States of America:— 

1836 .£12,426,605 

1844 . 7,938,079 

POBXEB, t&uf. 
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or does the increase of onr export 
and import trade show any benefit 
derived to the nation, to compensate 
finch dreadful wounds inflicted-on its 
internal prosperity, in the attempt to 
disarm the jealousy of foreign manu¬ 
facturers? So far from it, our ex¬ 
ports and imports have steadily 
declined since free-trade principles 
were introduced. All the main sources 
of our strength have diminished since 
Sir R. Peel abandoned protection in 
July 1846.* In adopting these prin¬ 
ciples, we have gratuitously inflicted 
a grievous wound on our own people, 
without having obtained for them the 
shadow oven of a benefit to compen¬ 
sate the evil. 

Such have been the effects of free- 
tra^B principles on the comparative 
prosperity of British and foreign ship¬ 
ping, on the showing of the Free¬ 
traders themselves, and according to 
the figures which their great statis¬ 
tician, Mr Porter, has prepared and 
published at the Board of Trade. Wg 
were unwilling to mix up a great na¬ 
tional question, such as the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, with any sub- 
ordin ate exam ination as to the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of the view of our mari¬ 
time affairs which these figures exhibit. 
Such is the strength of the case, that 
it will admit of almost any concession; 
and the opponents of their repeal have 
no occasion to go farther than to the 
statistics of their adversaries for the 
most decisive refutation of their prin¬ 
ciples. But there are two observa¬ 
tions on the tables published by the 
Board of Trade, so important that 
they cannot be passed over in silence. 
The first is, that in 1834, when Mr 
Ponlett Thomson was president of 
the Board of Trade, a regulation was 
made by the Board as to the measure¬ 
ment of vessels, which had the efibet 


of adding a to the apparent ton¬ 
nage of all British vessels, subsequent 
to that date. This change was clearly 
proved by the witnesses examined 
before the Commons’ committee; but 
though Mr Porter, in his last edition 
of the Progress of the Nation, men¬ 
tions the change, (p. 368,) he makes 
no allusion to it in comparing the 
amount of British and foreign tonnage 
since 1884. Of course a fifth must 
be deducted from British tonnage, as 
compared with foreign, since that 
time; and what overwhelming force 
does j;his give to the facts, already 
strong, in. regard to the effect of the 
reciiJtocity system on our maritime 
interests! 

The second is, that the tonnage 
with coiflitries near Great Britain, 
such as France, Belgium, and Hol¬ 
land, includes steam vessels carrying 
passengers, and their repeated voy¬ 
ages. In this way a boat, measuring 
148 tons, and carrying passengers 
chiefly, comes to figure in the returns 
for 34,000 tons! It is evident that 
this important circumstance deprives 
the returns of such near states of all 
value in the estimate of the compara¬ 
tive amount of tonnage engaged in 
the trade with different countries. 
That with Frtince will appear greatest 
in spring 1848, in consequence of the 
number of large vessels then employ¬ 
ed in bringing back English residents 
expelled by, or terrified at, the Revolu¬ 
tion—though that circumstance was 
putting a stop to nearly all the com- 
merci^ intercourse between the two 
countries. As steam navigation has 
so immensely increased since 1834, 
when,the changes in the measurement 
was introduced—and Great Britain, 
from its store of coal and iron, enjoys 
more of that traffic than all Europe put 
together—this is another circumstance 


w 

Exports. 

British }*rodiico and 
Manufactures. 
Declared Value. 

Imports. 

Bbvbnvx. 

1845 

1846 

1847 

JESS,227,451 
51,227,060 
50,897,790 

£85,281,958 

75,953,579 

Not yet made up. 

£52,009,324 

64^473,762 

52,082,757 


—Porter’s Pari. Tables ; and Pari. Paper, 3d April 1848. 
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which militates against the returns as 
exhibiting a fair view of our trade, 
compared with that of foreign nations, 
espedally with near countries, and 
ftiUy justifies Mr Porter’s admission, 
when examined before the Lords’ 
committee, that “ considerable fallacy 
is to be found in the returns.” Un- 
fortunat^y^^for the Free-traders, how¬ 
ever, wh^ad the preparation of them 
in their hands, these fallacies all point 
one way—^viz. to augment the appa¬ 
rent advantages of free trade in ship- 
p!ng. 

Such as flree-trade principles are, 
they are evidently not likely to re¬ 
main, if these islands are excepted, 
long in the ascendant either in the 
Old or theNew World. The American 
tariff shows us hQw little w® have to 
expect from Trsuasatlantic favour to 
our manufactures: the savage expul¬ 
sion of English labourers from France, 
how far the principles of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fratemitg,^' are likely 
to be acted upon by our enthusiastic 
and democratic neighbours on the 
Continent of Europe. It is clear 
from the communist and socialist 
principles now in the ascendant, both 
at Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, that 
the interests of labour will above all 
things be considered by their gov¬ 
ernments in future times, and that the 
most rigorous measures, in the form 
of fiscal regulations, if not absolute 
prohibition^ may shortly be expected 
in Prance, Italy, and Germany, 
against manufactures of any sort 
which interfere, or seem to inteifere, 
with the interests of the dominant 
multitude of operatives. Why does our 
government adhere so strongly, in the 
face of the clearest evidence of theii* 
ruinous tendency, to the present system 
of free trade and a fettered currency ? 
Because it works well for the gi-eat 
capitalists, who desire to have money 
dear, and the great manufacturers, 
who wish to have labour cheap, and 
because a majority of the House of 
Commons has been placed by the Ke- 
form Bill under their influence. Give 
the operatives the majority, and the 
opposite int^est will instantly pre¬ 
vail. A Buc^sful Chartist revolt 
would at once send the whole free 
trade and fettered currency measures 
by the board in three months, in truth, 
it is the disasters they have produced 


which has revived Chartism, and 
rendered it so menacing in the land. 
We should like te see how long a 
legislature, elected by universal suf¬ 
frage, would allow Spitalfields and 
Macdesfield to be pauperised by Lyons 
silks, and Manchester invaded by 
Kouen cottons, and the shipwrights of 
Hull and Sunderland to be ruined by 
Baltic shipbuilders. As the operative 
classes have obtained the ascendency 
in the principal Continental states, a 
similiur jealousy of foreign interference 
with industry may with certainty be 
looked for in Continental Europe. Can 
any« thing bo more insane, therefore, 
than to persist in a policy fraught, aii 
every thing around us demonstrates, 
with such ruinous social injury to our¬ 
selves, and which the progress of po¬ 
litical change on the Continent renders 
incapable of producing the ultimate 
benefits, in exchange for those evils 
which their authors hold out as the in¬ 
ducing causes of the measures wliicli 
^ave produced them ? 

While the political changes which 
have recently occurred on the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe have rendered any re¬ 
ciprocity of advantages utterly hope¬ 
less from the most violent adoption of 
free-trade principles, they have aug¬ 
mented in a proportional degree the 
dangers to this country of foreign ag¬ 
gression, and the risk to be appre¬ 
hended from any diminution of our 
naval resources. The days have 
gone by when the dream of a free- 
trade milleninm, in which a recipro¬ 
city of advantages is to extinguish all 
feelings of hostility, and war is to be 
looked back to as a relic of the pre- 
Adamite world, can with safety be in¬ 
dulged. It is rather too late to think 
"of the termination of the angry pas¬ 
sions of men, when Europe, in its 
length and breadth, is devastated alike 
by civil dissension and foreign war¬ 
fare; when barricades have so recently 
been erected in all its chief capitals ; 
when bloodshed is hourly expected in 
Paris and Berlin ; when the Emperor 
of Austriahasfled to Innspruck; when 
every station in London was, only a 
few days ago, occupied by armed bat¬ 
talions; and when a furious war, 
rousing the passions of whole races 
of men, is ragbig on the Mindo and 
the Elbe. Threatened by a raging 
fire in all (he countries .by which we 
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are surrotmdcd, uncertain whether we 
are not slnmberiug on the embers of a 
conflagration in our own, is this the 
time to relax in our warlike prepara¬ 
tions, and, by crippling the nursery of 
our seamen, exppse ourselves, without 
the means of resistance, to the assaults 
of hostile nations, envious of our fame, 
jealous of our manufactiircs, covetous 
of our wealth, desirous of our ruin ? 

While Western Europe is tom by 
revolutionary passions, and the seeds 
of a dreadful, because a popular and 
general war, are rapidly springing to 
maturity from the Seine to the Vistula, 
Hussia is silently but unceaslygly 
Ipathering up its giant strength, and 
the Czar has already 300,000 men, 
and 800 pieces of cannon, ready to take 
the field against the revolutionary en¬ 
thusiasts of France and Germany. 
Sooner or later the conflict must ar¬ 
rive. It is not unlikely that either a 
second Napoleon will lead another 
crusade of the western nations across 
the Niemen, or a second Alexander 
will conduct the forces of the deserf 
to the banks of the Seine. Whichever 
proves victorious, England has equal 
cause forapprehension. If the balance 
of power is subverted on Continental 
Europe, how is tlie indcpcndcuce of 
this country to bo maintained ? How 
are our manufactures or revenue to 
be supported, if one prevailing power 
has subjugated all the other states of 
Eurepc to its sway? It is hard to 
say whether, in such circumstances, 
we should have most to dread from 
French fraternity or Kussian hostility. 
But how is the balance of power to be 
pr^erved in Europe amidst the wreck 
of its principal states ? when Prussia 
is revolutionised, and has passed over 
to the other side; when Austria is' 
shattered and broken in pieces, and 
Italy has fallen under the dominion of 
a faction, distinguished beyond any 
thing else by its relentless hatred of 
the aristocracy, and jealousy of the 
fabrics of England ? What has Great 
Britain to rely on in such a crisis but 
the energy of its seamen and the might 
of its navy, which might at least en¬ 
able it to preserve its connexion with 
its own colonies, and maintain, as 
during the Continental blockade, its 
commerce with Transatlantic nations ? 
And yet this is the moment which our 
rulers have selected for destroying the 


Navigation Laws, so long the bulwark 
of our mercantile marine, and permit¬ 
ting all the world to make those inroads 
on our shipping, which have already 
been partially effected by the nations 
with whom we have concluded recipro¬ 
city treaties! 

The defence of Great Britain must 
always mainly rest on ouiy|avy, and 
our navy is almost entirel^Wpendent 
on the maintenance of our colonies. 
It is in the trade with the colonies 
that we can alone look for the means 
of resisting the general coalition of 
the European powers, which is certain, 
sooner or later, to arise against our 
maritime superiority, and the advent 
of which the spread of democratic 
principles, and the sway of operative 
jealousy on the Continent, is so evi¬ 
dently calculated to accelerate. But 
how are our colonies V> be preserved, 
even ffor a few years, if free trade 
severs the strongbond of interest which 
has hitherto attached them to the 
mother country, and the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws accustoms them to 
look to foreigners for the means of 
conducting tbefr mercantile transac¬ 
tions ? CliJirged with the defence of 
a colonial empire which encircles the 
earth, and has brought such countless 
treasures ao# boundless strength to 
the parent state, Great Britain at 
laud is only a fourth-rate power, at 
least for Continental strife. At Water¬ 
loo, even, she could only array forty- 
five thousand men to contend with 
the conqueror of Europe for her exis¬ 
tence. It is in our ships we must 
look for the means of maintaiaing our 
commerce, and asserting our inde¬ 
pendence against manufacturing jea¬ 
lousy, national rivalry, and foreign 
aggression. Is our navy, then, to be 
surrendered to the ceaseless encroach¬ 
ments of foreigners, in order to effect 
a saving of a few millions a-year on 
freights, reft from our own people, 
and sapping the foundations of our 
national independence ? 

How can human wisdom or fore¬ 
sight, the energy of the Anglo-Saxons, 
or the courage of the Normans, main¬ 
tain, for any length of time, our inde¬ 
pendence in the perilous position into 
which free-trade policy has, dnring the 
short period it has been in operation, 
brought us? The repeal of the Cora 
Laws has already brought an importa- 
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tton of eight or ten millions of foreign 
. quarters annually upon oar people— 
a full sixth of the national subsisten^, 
and which will soon become indis¬ 
pensable to their existence. A simple 
non-interconise act will alone enable 
Russia or America, without firing a 
shot, to compel us to lower the 
fiag of^lake and Nelson. Stem 
faminewi “guard the solitary coast,” 
and famished multitudes demand 
national submission as the price of 
life. The repeal of the Navigation 
Laws will ere long bring the foreign 
seamen engaged in carrying on our 
trade to a superiority over our own, as 
has already taken place in so'woful 
a manner with the Baltic powers. 
Hostile fleets will moor their ships of 
the lino across, our harbours, and 
throw, back our starving multitudes 
on their own island for food, and their 
own market for employment. •What 
will then avail our manufacturers and 
our fabrics,—the forges of Birming¬ 
ham, the power-looms of Manchester, 
the iron-works of Lanarkshire,— if 
the enemies’ squadrons blockade the 
Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde, 


and famished milHons art deprived 
djike of food and employment, by th0 
suicidal policy of preceding rulers-? 
Our preysent strength wUl then be the 
measure^of oqr weakness; our vast 
population, as in a bplef guered town, 
the useless mnkittrib wMch must Be 
fed,' and cannot :^gn;r--dur wealth, 
the glittering {frize which will attract 
the rapacity of the spoiler. With in¬ 
dignant ’ feelings," but' caustic truth, 
our pediple' will then curse the iif- 
fatuated poli6y which abandoned the 
national defences, and handed them 
over, bound hand and foot, to thg 
enemy, only the more thq,pbject of ^ 
pacity because such boundless weani 
had accumulated in a few hands 
amongst them. Then will be seen, 
that with our own hands, as into the 
ancient city, we have admitted the ene¬ 
mies’ bands; we have drawn the horse 
pregnant with armed men through our 
ramparts, and our weeping and dis¬ 
persed descendants will exclaim with 
jthe Trojans of old— 

" Fnimus Troe's, fait Ilium, et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum.” 
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MPE IN THE “ FAB WEST.” 
PART III. 


La Boxt£ and lus companions pro¬ 
ceeded up the river, the Black Hills 
on their left hand, from which several 
small creeks or feeders swell the waters 
of the North Fork. Along these they 
hunted unsuccessfully for beaver "sign,” 
and it was evident that the spring 
hunt had almost entirely exterminated 
the animal from this vicinity. Follow-* 
ing Deer Creek to the ridge of the 
Black Hills, they crossed .the moun¬ 
tain on to the waters of the Medicine 
Bow, and heie they discovered a few 
lodges, and La Bonte set his first trap. 
Ho and old Luke finding “ cuttings ” 
near the camp, followed the “ sigu ” 
along the bank until the practised eye 
of the latter discovered a “slide,” 
where the beaver had ascended the 
bank to chop the trunk of a cotton 
wood, and convey the bark to its lodge. 
Taking a trap from “ sack,” the old 
hunter after “ setting ” the “ trigger,” 
^aced it carefully under the water, 
where the slide ” entered the stream, 
securing the chain to the stem of a 
sappling on the bank ; while a stick,, 
also attached to the trap by a thong, 
floated down the stream, to mark the 
position of the trap, should the animal 
carry it away. A little farther on, 
and near another “ run,” three traps 
were set; and over these Luke placed 
a little stick, which he first dipped into 
a mysterious-looking phial which con¬ 
tained his “ medicine.” * 

The next morning they visited the 
traps, and had the satisfaction of find¬ 
ing three fine beaver secured in the 
first three they visited, and the fourth, 


which had been carried away, they 
discovered,by the floatstick, a little 
distance down the stream, with a largo 
drowned beaver between its teeth. 

The animals being cafefully skinned, 
they returned to camp with the choicest 
portions of the meat, and the tails, on 
which they most luxuriously supped; 
and La Bontd was fain to confess that 
all his ideas of the snperexcellenco of 
buffalo were thrown in the shade by 
the delicious beaver tail, the rich meat 
of which he was compelled to allow 
was “ great eating,” unsurpassed by 
“ tender loin ” or “ boudin,” or other 
meat of whatlwer kind he had eaten 
of before. 

The country .where La Bontd and 
his companions were trapping, is very 
curiously situated in the extensive bend 
of the Platte which encloses the Black 
Hill range on the north, and which 
bounds the large expanse of broken 
tract known as the Laramie Plains, 
their southern limit being the base of 
the Medicine Bow Mountains. From 
the north-western corner of the bend, 
an inconsiderable range extends to the 
westward, gradually decreasing in 
height until they reach an elevated 
plain, which forms a break in the stn- 
pondons chain of the Bocky Moun¬ 
tains, and affords their easy passage, 
now known as the Great, or South 
Pass. So gradual is the ascent of this 
portion of the mountain, that the Ca¬ 
velier can scarcely believe that he is 
crossing the dividing ]^dge between 
the waters which flowinto the At¬ 
lantic aiid Pacific Oceans, and in a few 


. * A substance obtained from a gland in the scrotum of the beaver, and used to 
attract that animal to the trap. 

TOL. MIV.—NO. cooxerv. 
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minutes can fling a stick into two 
neighbouring streams, one of which 
would be carried thousands of miles, 
which the eastern waters traverse in. 
their course to the Gulf of MexicOvthe': 
other, borne a lesser distance, to the 
Gulf of Califoraiia. ^ 

The coantrj is frequentedc bj^ the 
Crows ittd Snakes, who are atpcr;^tttal 
war with the Shians and Sioux, follow¬ 
ing them often far down the Flatte,. 
where many bloody battles have taken 
place. The Crows are esteemed friendly 
to the whites; but when on war expe¬ 
ditions, and “ hair” their object, it is 
always dangerous to fall in with In¬ 
dian war-parties, and particularly in 
the remote regions of ^e mountains, 
where they do not anticipate retalia>- 
tion.. ' , *' 

Tia^ng with tolCnabla success in 
this vidniity;. db soon as the premoni- 
stomia of approaching winter 
wataBd^ them to leave the moimtaina, 
they crossed over to the wateia of 
Biver, one of the aiflnents of 
the Colcerado,.intending to winter at 
a rendezvous to be held in ^ Brown’s 
Hole ”—an enclosed valley so called, 
which, aboundiugin game, and shel¬ 
tered on every side hy lofty mountains, 
is a favourite wintering-ground, of the 
moont^eers. Hereth^foundseveral 
trapping bands already arrived; and 
at^erfrom the Uintah country, with 
store of powder,, lead, and tobacco, 
prepared to ease tiiem of their hardly 
earned peltries.. 

In bands numbering from,ii.two to 
ten, andsin^y, the trappers dropped 
into the rendezvous; some with many 
pack-loads of beaver;, othera with 
greater or less quantity, and more tlian. 
one came in on foot,, having lost bis 
animals and peltry by Indian thieving.. 
Here were soon congregated many 
momUaineom, whoso names are fa¬ 
mous* in. the liistory of the Far West. 
Fitepatrick and Hatcher, and old Bill 
Williams,with their bands, well-known 
loaders of trapping parties, soon ar¬ 
rived* Sublette came in wilii his men* 
from Tcllow Stone, and. many of 
Wyetli’s New. Englanders'weixj there. 
Chdbonard-with bis h^f-breeds, Wall- 
keitchas all; brought his peltries from 
13ic lower countiy; and half-a-dozen- 
Shawaneeand-Holaware Indians, with 
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a Mexican from Taos, one Marcollin, 
a fine strapping fellow, the best trap¬ 
per and hunter in the mountains, and 
over first in the fight. Here, too, 

. arrived riic “-Bourgeois” traders of the 
“ North West”* Company, with their 
suparioc equipments, ready to meet 
their trappers, and purchase the bea¬ 
ver at an eciuitable value; and soon the 
encampment began to assume a busy 
apndarance when the tradO'opened. 

A curious assemblage did. the ren¬ 
dezvous present, and representatives 
of many a land mot there. A sou of 
La belle France hero lit his pipe from 
one proflerod by a native of New 
Mexico. An Englishman and a Sand¬ 
wich ifiJander cut a quid from the 
same plug of tobacco. A Swede and 
an “old Viiginian” puffed together. 
A ShawMieo blew a peaceful cloud 
with a sdon of the “ Six Nations.” 
One from theLand of Cakes—a canny 
chiel—sought to “ got round ” (in 
trade) a right “smart” Yankee, but 
ccouldn’t “diine.” 

The beaver went briskly,, six dol¬ 
lars being j^he price paid per lb. in 
goods—for money is seldom given ia 
the mountain market, where “beaver” 
ia cash for which the articles supplied 
by the traders are bartered. In a very 
sliort time peltries of every description 
bad changed hands, either by trade, or 
gambling with cards and betting. With 
tiio mountain men bets decide every 
question that is raised, even the most 
trivial; and if the Editor of Bell’s Life 
was to pa^ one of these rendezvous 
a winter visit, he would find the broad 
sheet of his paper hardly, capacious 
enough to answcrall the questions which 
would be referred to his dedsiom 
, Before the winter was over, La 
Bontd bad l 9 st all traces of civilised 
humanity, and might justly claim to 
be considered as “hard a case” as 
any of the mountaineers than present. 
Long before the springnpened, Im bad 
lost all the produce of his hunt and 
both his animals, which, however; by 
a stroke of luck, he recovered, and 
■wisely “ held on to ” for,, the future. 
Eight glad when spring a|>peared, 
he started from Brown’s Hblo, with 
four Gompaniems, to hunt the Uintah 
or ^ake conntiy, and the afflaents 
of the larger streams which rise in 


The Hudson’s Bay Company is so called by the Amerifeair trappers. 
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that -region’ and Ml into the €lalf of can * shine ' with this child, I tell yotn 
Califoinia; I’ve tried- him onesi^ an’ font him to 

In the valley of the Bear River clawin’ away to Eustis,* and if I 
they fonnd beaver abundant, and draws my knifo t^in on such varmint, 
trapped their way westward: until I’ll raise his hair, as snre as shootin’.” 
they came upon the famed locality of Spite of the reputed dangereof the lo- 

the Beer and Soda Springs—natural cality, the#api^rsoamp^:onthesmot,. 
fountains of mineral water, renowned and many g, draught of the delicious 
amongst the trappers as being “ me- sparkling water they quatfod in^honour 
dicine” of the first order. of the “medicine” of the fount. Rube, 

Arriving one evening, about sun- however, sat snlky and silent, Ms huge 
down, at Ibo Beer Spring, they found form bending over his legs^ which 
a solitaiy trapper sitting over the were crossed, Indian foshion, under 
rocky basin, intently regarding, and' hio#and his long bony fingers spread’ 
with no Httle awe, the curious pheno- over the fire^ which had been made 
menon of tbe bubbling gas. Behind handy to tbd spring. At last they 
him were piled his saddles and a pack elicited fhmi him- that he had sought 
of skins, and at a little distance a this spot for the pui-pose of ma&ng 
hobbled Indian pony was feeding medicine," hnvingbeenperseentod by 
amongst the cedars which formed a extraordinary ill luck, even at this 
little ^ve round the spring. As the early period of his hunt,—the Indians 
three hunters di|monnted from their having stolen two outof nis three ani- 
animals, the lone trapper scarcely mals, and three of his ludf-dozenf 
noticed their arrival, his eyes being traps. He had, thereforcj sought the- 
still intently fixed upon the water* springs for the purpose of invoking 
Looking round at last, he was in- “the fountain spirits, which, a perfect 
stantlyrecognisedbyoneofLa Bontii’s Indian in his simple heart, ho im- 
companions, and saluted as “ -Old plicitiy believed to inhabit their mys- 
Rube.” Dressed from heail fo foot in terions waters. When the otheji-s 
buckskin, his face, neck, andliandsap- had, as he thought, fallen asleep, La 
pearod.to be of tbe same leathery tex- Bont(5 observed the ill-starred trapper 
ture, so nearly did they assimilate in take from his pouch a curiously caiwed 
colour to the materials of his drcs». red stone pipe, which lie carefolly 
He was at least six feet two or tiiree charged with tobacco and’ kinnik-kin- 
in his mocassins, straight-limbed and nik. Then approaching the spring, he 
wiry, with long arras ending in hands walked three times round it, and 
of tremendous grasp, and a quantity gravely sat himself doivn. Striking 
of straight bllick hair hanging on his fire with his fiint and steel, he lit ids 
shoulders. His features, which wore pipe, an^ bending the stem three 
undeniably good, wore an expression several times towards the water, he 
of comical gravity, never relaxing into inhaled a vast quantity of smoke^ and, 
a smile, which abroad good-lramoured bending back his neck and looking 
mouth could have griunod from ear to upwards, puffed it into the air. He 
ear. then blew another puff towards the 

“ What, boys,” he said, “ will four points of the compass, and 
yon be simple enough to camp here, emptj-ing the pipe into his hand; ca^t 
alongside those springs? Nothing tlio consecrated contents into the 
good ever came of sleeping hero, I tell' spring, saying afewJndlan “medicine” 
you, and the worst kind of devils are words of cabalistic import. Having 
in those dancing waters.” performed the ceremony to his satis- 

“ Why, old hos,” cried La Bontd, faction, he returned to the fire^ smokM 
“ what brings you hyar then, and a pipe ou Ms own hook, and turned* 
camp at that ?” iirto l)i8 buffalo robe, consciousof 'hav- 

“•This-niggur,” answered Rube ing done a most important dntyi 
solemnly, •“ has been down’d upon a In the course of their trapping expe- 
sight too often to be sheared’ by what dition, and accompanied by Bube-, who 
can come out frem them waters; and knew the country well, they passed 
ther ara’t a devil as hisses thar; as near the vicinity of the Great SaltLako, 

* A small lake near the headwaters of the-Yellow Stone, near wiuch are some 
ouriouB thermal springs of ink-blaok water. 
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ft ras(i inland sea, whoso salltroso 
waters cover an extent of upwards of 
one hundred and forty miles in length, 
by dghty in breadth. Fed by several 
streams, of which the Big Bear River 
is the most considerable, this lake 
presents the carious phenomenon of a 
vast body of water w|fhout any 
known outlet. According to the 
trappers, an island, from which rises 
a chain of lofty mountains, nearly di¬ 
vides the north-western portion of the 
lake, whilst a smaller one, within 
twelve miles of the northern stec, 
rises SIX hundred feet from the level 
of the water. Rnbc declared to his 
companions that the larger island was 
known by the Indians to be inhabited 
by a race of giants, wit^h whom no 
communication' had ever been held by 
mortal man; and but for the casual 
wafting to thS shores of the lake of 
logs of dgantic trees, cut by axes of 
extraordinary size, the world would 
never have known that such a people 
existed. They were, moreover, white 
as themselves, and lived upon corn 
and fi’uits, and rode on elephants, &c. 

Whilst following a small creek at 
the south-west extremity of the lake, 
they came upon a band of miserable 
Inmans, who, from the fact of their 
subsisting chiefly on roots, arc called 
the Diggers. At first sight of the 
whites, they immediately fled from 
their wretched huts, and made towards 
the mountain; but one of the tr^pers, 
galloping up on his horse, cut off their 
retreat, and drove them Ik^ sheep 
before him back to their viuage. A 
few of these wretched creatures came 
into camp at sundown, and were re¬ 
galed with such meat as the larder af¬ 
forded. Tliey appeared to have no other 
food in their village but bags'of dried 
ants and their larvas, and a few roots 
of the yampah. Their huts were con- 
dtructedofafew bushes of grease-wood, 
piled up as a sort of breakwind, in 
which they huddled in their filthy 
skins. Daring the night, they crawled 
up to the camp and stole two of the 
horses, and the next morning not a 
sign of them was visible. Now La 
Bont4 witnessed a case of mountain 
law, wd the practical effects of the 
** i« talionis” of the Far West. 

The trail of the runaway Diggers 
to the north-west, or along the 
lildri of a barren waterless desert, 
lirhlch stretches far away from the 


southern shores of the Salt Lake to the 
borders of Upper California. La 
Bont^, with three others, determined 
to follow the thieves, recover their ani¬ 
mals, and'then rejoin the other two 
(Luke and Rube) on a creek two 
days’journey from their present camp. 
Starting at sunrise, they rode on at a 
rapid pace all day, closely following 
the trail, which led directly ‘to tho 
north-west, through a wretched sandy 
country, without game or water. 
From the appearance of the track, tho 
Indians must still have been several 
hours ahead of them, when the fatigue 
of their horses, suffering from want of 
grass and water, compelled them to 
camp near tho head of a small water¬ 
course, where they luckily found a 
hole containing a little water, and 
whence a broad Indian trail passed, 
apparently frequentjy used. Long 
before daylight they were again in 
the saddle, and, after proceeding a few 
miles, saw the liglits of several fires a 
short distance alicad of them. Halt¬ 
ing here, one of the party advanced on 
foot to reconnoitre, and presently ro- 
tuiTied withiAithe intciligence that tho 
party they were in pursuit of had joined 
a village numbering thirty or forty huts. 

Loosening their girths, they per¬ 
mitted their tired animals to feed on 
the scanty herbage which presented 
itself, whilst they refreshed themselves 
with a pipe of tobacco—for they had 
no meat of any description with them, 
and the countiy aftbrded no game. 
As the first streak of dawn appeared 
in the east, they mounted their horses, 
after first examining their rifles, and 
movcdbcautiously towards the Indian 
village. As it was scarcely light 
enough for their operations, they 
waited behind a sandhiil in the vicinity, 
■until objects became more distinct, 
and then, emerging frona their cover 
with loud wav-whoops, Ihey charged 
abreast into the midst of the village. 

As the frightened Indians were 
scarcely risen from their beds, no 
opposition was given to the daring 
mountaineers, wh^o, rushing upon the 
flying crowd, discharged their rifles at 
close quarters, and then, springing 
from their horses, attacked them knffe 
in hand, and only ceased the work of 
butchery when lune Indians lay dead 
upon the ground. All this time the 
women, half dead with fright, were 
huddled together on the ground, howl- 
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ing piteoasly; and the mountidneera 
advancing to them, whirled their Jassos 
round their heads, and throwing the 
open nooses into the midst, hauled 
out three of them, and securing their 
arms in the rope, bound them to a 
tree, and then proceeded to scalp the 
dead bodies. Whilst they vrese en¬ 
gaged in this work, an old Indian, 
withered and grisly, and hardly bigger 
than an ape, suddenly emerged from 
a rock, holding in his left hand a bow 
and a, handful of arrows, whilst one 
was already drawn to the head, llun- 
ning towai'ds them, and almost before 
the hunters wore aware of his pre¬ 
sence, he discharged an arrow at a few 
yards’ distance, which burled itself in 
the ground not a foot from La Bontd’s 
head as he bent over the body of the 
Indian he was scalping; and hardly 
had the whiz ceased, when whin* flew 
another, striking him in his right 
shoulder. Before the Indian could 
fit a third arrow to his bow. La Bonte 
sprang upon him, seized him by the ^ 
middle, and spinning the pigmy form 
of the Indian round his head, as easily 
as he would have twirled a tomahawk, 
he threw 4iiim with trcid%ndous force 
on the ground at the feet of one of 
his companions, who, stooping down, 
coolly t&rust his knife into the Indian’s 
breast, and quickly tore off his «calp. 

The slaughter over, without casting 
an eye to the captive squaws, the 
trappers proceeded to search the vil¬ 
lage for food, of which they stood much 
in need. Nothing, however, was found 
but a few bags of dried ants, w'hich, 
after eating voraciously of, but with 
wry mouths, they threw asid^saying 
the food was worse than “ poW bull.” 
They found, however, the animals 
they had been robbed of, and two 
more besides,—viTetched half-starved 
creatures ; and on these mounting 
their captives, they hurried away on 
their journey back to their companions, 
the distance being computed at three 
days’ travel from their present posi¬ 
tion. However, they thought, by tak¬ 
ing a more direct course, they might 
find better pasture for their animals, 
and water, besides saving at least half 
a day by the short cut. To &eir cost, 
they proved the truth of the old say¬ 
ing, that “ a short cut is always a 
long road,*’ as will be presently shown. 

It ha| been said that from the south- 
westem extremity of the Great Salt 


Lake a vast desert extends fbr 
hundreds, of miles, unbroken by the 
aUghtost vegetation, destitute of game 
and water, and presenting a cheerless 
expanse of sandy plain, or rugged 
mountain, thinly covered with dwarf 
pine or cedar, the only evidence of 
vegctable^fe. Into this desert, igno¬ 
rant of the eountry, the trappers struck, 
intending to make their short cut; 
and, travelling on all day, were com¬ 
pelled to camp at night, without water 
or pasture f^r their exhausted animals, 
and themselves ravenous with hunger 
anV parched with thirst. The next 
day three of their animals “ gave out,” 
and they were fain to leave them be¬ 
hind;'but imagining that they must 
soon strike a creek, they pushed on 
until noon, but still no water presented 
itself, nor a sign of game of any de¬ 
scription. The animal% were nearly 
exhausted, and a horse which could 
scarcely keep up with the slow pace 
of the others was killed, and its blood 
greedily drunk; a portion of the flesh 
being eaten raw, and a supply carried 
with them for future emergencies. 

The next morning two of the horses 
lay dead at their pickets, and one only 
remained, and this in such a miserable 
state that it could not possibW have 
travelled six miles further. It was, 
therefore, MUed, and its blood drunk, 
of which, however, the captive squaws- 
refhsed to partake. The men began 
to feel the effects of their consuming 
thirst, whieh the hot horse’s blood 
only served to increase; their lips be¬ 
came plhxihed and swollen, their eyes 
bloodshot, and a giddy sickness seized 
them at intervals. About mid-day 
they camejn sight of a mountain on 
their right hand, which appeared to be 
more t^ckly clothed with vegetation; 
and arguing from this that water 
would be found there, they left their 
course and made towards it, althoimb 
some eight or ten miles distant. On 
arriving at the base, the most minute 
search failed to discover the stigh^t 
traces of water, and the vegetauon 
merely consisted of dwarf pifion and 
cedar. With their suflerings increased 
by the exertions they had need in 
reaching the. monnt^, they once 
more sought the trsul, but every step 
told on their exhausted frames. The 
sun was very powerful, the sand over 
which they were floundering deep and 
heavy, and, to complete their suffisi- 
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inga, * high wind if^as blowing it in 
th«ir facfia, filling their moi^hB and 
noses with its searching particles. 

BtiU they stroggled onwards maur* 
fhlly, and not a murmur was heard 
until their hunger had entered the 
second stage attendant upon starva¬ 
tion. [They had now been'three days 
without food, and three without water; 
under which .privation nature can 
hardly sustain herself for a much 
longer period. On the fou^h morning, 
the men looked wolfish, tobir captives 
following behind in sullen and perfect 
Jndifihrencc, occasioualiy stoo]9lng 
down to catch a beetle if one presented 
itself, and greedily dhvourin^ it. A 
man named Porey, a Cauadiou half-* 
breed, was the first to complain. “ if 
this lasted ano.tber sundown,” he said, 
“flonaodf them would be ‘rubbed out;’ 
that meat ha^ to be ‘ raised ’ anyhow; 
and .for ihis part, he knew where to 
look for a feed, if no .game was seen 
before they pnt out of camp on the 
morrow; and moat was meat, anyhow 
ithey fixed it.” 

2^0 answer was made to this, thongh 
bi8< companions well imderstood him: 
■their natnres as yet revolted against the 
lost expedient. Asforthethree squaws, 
4dl of them yoang girls, they followed 
behind their captors without a word of 
.QOmpdaint, and with the stoical indiftbr- 
•BBce to pain and enfferiug, which alike 
,characterises the haughty Dbiawase of 
•the north and ;the miserable stunted 
.Digger.(^ the deserts of the Far West. 
On .the m(»ning of the fifth day, the 
pm'ty were shting round a small fire 
(ofpifion, hardly able to rise and com¬ 
mence their jom-ney, the squaws 
.squatting ovoi‘ another at«a little dis¬ 
tance, when Porey commenced again 
to suggrat that, if nothing offi^d, they 
auust either take the alternative of 
starving to detdih, for they could, not 
ihope to last another day, or have 
.recourse to the revolting .extremity of 
sacrificing one-of the party to save the 
lives of To this, however, there 
, iwas a murmta: of d'lssent, and it was 
.finally I'esoived that afi should sally 
out wd hunt; for a deer-track had 
heeudiscovei'ed near iiie camp, which, 
AUhou^ it was not a fresh one, proved 
'fihatiuuwB muat :be .game in ’.tbe wi- 
^ifi;ty. Weak and exhaimted as they 
ahoy .took their sidfles aiidstarted 
aeighhonriug nphuida, reach 
a .Parent liirectioB. 
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■It was nearly sunset when La 
£ontd returned to the camp, whore he 
already espied one of his companions 
engaged an cooking something over it. 
■Hurrying to the spot, overjoyed with 
the antic4>ations of a feast, ho ob¬ 
served that the squaws were gone; 
but, at the same time, thought it was 
not improbable they had escaped 
during their absence. Approaching 
the fire, he observed Foroy broiling 
some meat on the embers, whilst at a 
little distance.lay what he fancied was 
the . carcass of a dcoc. 

'Hurrah, boy 1” he exclaimed, as 
lie drew near the fire. “irou’ve‘made’ 
a ‘ raise,’ J see.” 

“ Well, I have,” rejoined the other, 
turning his meat with the point of his 
butcher knife. “There’s tlio meat, 
hos—help yourself.” 

La Bontc drew the knife from his 
scabbard, and approached the spot his 
companion was pointing to; but what 
was his horror to sec the yet quivering 
body of one of the Indian squaws, with 
a large porliou of the flesh butchered 
from it, and part of which Porey was 
already greedily devouring. The knife 
dropped fro#i his hand, aq^ his .heart 
rose to his .throat. 

The next day he and his companion 
struck the creek where llube and the 
other, trapper had agreed to await 
tliem, and Whom they found in camp 
with plenty of meat, and about 
to start again on their hunt, having 
given np the others for lost. Prom 
the day they parted, nothing was ever 
heard of La Bontb’s two companions, 
who doubtless fell a prey to utter ex- 
hausti^, and were unable to return 
to th#bamp. And thus. ended the 
Digger expedition. 

It may appear almost incredible 
that men* having civilised blood in 
their veins could perpetrate such wan¬ 
ton and cold-blooded.'actsof aggression 
on the wretched ^dians, as that de¬ 
tailed above; but it is fad: that the 
mountaineers never lose an opportu¬ 
nity of slaughtering these miserable 
Diggers, and attacldng their .village^, 
often for the purpose of eaptuxiqg 
women, whom they cany of, and not 
nufreqnently sell to other trlbeB,-or to 
each other. In these attacks neither 
sex nor age k iSpared; and your 
mountaineer has as little compunofion 
in .‘taking thelifb of nn Indian woman, 
as hb would 'Lave in jen#|g1us rifle- 
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Isali through the brain of a‘Grow or agamst. The uaJced form of the Indian 
Blaokfbot lyarrior. twisted and writhed in his gros^, os 

La Bontd now found himself with- he sought to avoid the trapper’s up- 
out animals, and fairly “ afoot'; ” con- lifted knife. Many of the latter^ 
sequently nothing remained for him companions advanced to administer 
hutto seek some of the tapping bands, the cot^de-prdee 4o the savage, but 
and hire himself for the hunt. Luckily the trapper cried to them to keep off; 
for him, he soon fell in withJLtoubi- “ If ho couldn’t whip the dnjun,*’ he 
deau, on his way to Uintah, ^d was said, “ he’d go under.” 
supplied him with a couple of * At length he succeeded in throwing 
animals; and thus equipped, started him, and, plunging his knife no less 
agsun with a large band of trappers, than seven times into his body, tore 
who were goiug'to hunt on the waters off his scalp, and went in pursuit of 
of Grand River aud the Gila. Here tlie flying savages. In the course of 
they fell in with another nation of an hour ortwo, all the party retnmed, 
Indians, from which branch out the aud sitting by the Arcs, resumed their 
innumerable tribes inhabiting North- suppers, -n^ich had boon interrupted 
ern Mexico and pait of California, in the'manner just described. Walker, 
They were in general friendly, but lost the tiaptain of the band, sat down by 
no opportunity of stealing homes or the tire T^ere he had been engaged in 
any aiticles left lying about the camp, the struggle with the chief. 

On one occasion, being camped on a whoso body was lying wiwlia.’a'few 
nortliom afllucnt of the Gila, as they paces of it. He WaR in theMfct of 
sat round the camp-fires, a volley of fighting the battle over again to one 
arrows was discharged amongst them, of his companions, and' was saying 
eoverely wounding one or two of the that the Indian had as much life in 
« party. The attack, however, was not him as a buffalo bull, when, to the 
renewed, and the next day the camp horror of all present, tlm savage, who 
was moved furthei* down tlie stream, had received wounds ‘sufficient for 
where beaver was tolenably abundant, tivciity dcatlfs, suddenly rose to a 
Before sundown a number of Indians sitting posture, the fire siiedding a. 
made their appearance, and making glowinglightupon the horrid spectacle, 
signs, of peace, wore admitted into the The face was a mass of clotted blood, 
camp. which flowed from the lacerated and 

. The trappers were all sitting* at their naked scalp, whilst gouts of blood 
suppexe over the fires, the Indians ^-earned from eight gaping wounds in 
looking gravely on, when it was lu- tne naked breast, 
marked that now would be a good op- Slowly this frightful figure rose to n 

portunity to retaliate upon them for sitting posture, and, bending slowly 
the trouble their incessant attacks had forwai’d to tlie ^e, the mouth was 
entailed upon the camp. The sugges- seen to open wide, and a hollow gur- 
tiou was highly approved of, and iix- gling—owg-h-h—broke from it. 
staiitly acted upon. Springing to their “H—!”• exclaimed the trapper—and 

feet, the trappei's seized thefr rifles, jam ping'up, he placed a pistoi to the 
and commenced the slaughter. The ghastly head, the eyes of which sternly 
Indians, panic-struck, fled- without fixcd^hemselves on his, and pulling 
resistance, and numbers fell before the the trigger, blew the poor wretchn 
death-dealing rifles of the monn- head to atoms, 
taineers. A chi^', who had been sit- The Glia posses through a banren, 
tiiig on a rook nm'the fire whei’ethe sandy country, with but little game, 
ieader of the trappers sat, had been and sparsely inhabited'ly sevetmdif- 
singlod out by the latter as the fii'st ferent tribes of the great nation Of the 
mark for Ids rifle. Apaciie. Unlike the xlverB of this 

Placing the muzzle to his heait, he western region, this stream is, in most 
pulled the trigger, but the Indian, paits of its counse, particularly to- 
wlth extraordinary tenacity of life, wards its upper waters, entire^ bare 
rose and grappled with !l^is assailant, of timber, and the bottom, through 
The white was a tall powerful man, w'hich it runs, affords but little of the 
but, notwithstanding the deadly coarsest grass. “Whilst on this stream, 
■wound the Inffian had rcicelved, he the trapping pax'ty lost several animals 
bad his equal in strength to contend from the want of pasture, aud maqy 
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move firom the predatoiy attacks of the 
otuining Indians. These losses, how- 
eVef, they invariably made- good 
whenever they encountered a native 
village—taking care, moreover, to re¬ 
pay themselves with interest when¬ 
ever occasion offered. 

Notwithstanding the sterile nature 
of the country, the^ trappers, during 
their passage up the Gila, saw with 
astoi^hmentthat the arid and barren 
valley had once been peopled by a 
raee of men far superior to the present 
nomade tribes who roam over it. 
With no little awe they gazed upon 
the. ruined walls of large cities, and 
the remains of houses, with theb pon¬ 
derous beams and joists, still testifying 
to the skill and industry with #hich 
they were constructedhuge ditches 
and irrigating canals, now nlled with 
rank ye^tation, furrowed the plains 
in 'the vicinity, mai'king the spot 
where once the green waving maize 
and smiling gardens covered what now 
was a bare and sandy desert. Pieces 
of broken pottery, of domestic utensils, 
stained with bright colours, every 
where strewed the ground; and spear 
and arrow-heads of ston9, and quaintly 
carved idols, and women’s ornaments 
of agate and obsidian, were picked up 
often by the wondering trappers, exa¬ 
mined with child-like curiosity, and 
thrown carelessly aside.* 

A Taos Indian, who was amongst 
the band, was evidently impressed 
with a melancholy awe, as he regarded 
these ancient monuments of his fallen 
people. At midnight he rose from his 
blanket and left the camp, which was 
*ln the vicinity of the mined city, 
stealriiily picking his way through the 
line of slumbering forms Which lay 
around; and the watchful sentinel ob¬ 
served him approach the ruins With a 
slow and reverential gait. Entering 
the monldering walls, he gazed silently 
aronnd, where in ages past his ances¬ 
tors trod proudly, a civilised race, the 
tradition of which, well known to his 
people, served but to make their pre- 
seht degraded position more galling 
and apparent. Cowering under the 
shadow of a crumbling wall, the Indian 
drew lus blanket over his head, and 
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conjured to his mind’s eye the former 
power and grandeur ctf his race,—^that 
warlike people who, forsaking their 
own c^t^ for canses of which not 
the moelt dim tradition affords a trace, 
sought,in the fruitful and teeming 
valleys of the south for a soil and dl- 
mate which their own lands did not 
afford;*and displacing the wUd and 
barbai'ons hordes which inhabited the 
land, raised there a mighty empire, 
great in riches aud civilisation, of which 
but the vague tradition now remains. 

The Indian bowed his head and 
mourned the fallen greatness of his 
tribe. Kising, he slowly drew his tat¬ 
tered blanket round lus body, aud was 
preparing to l^ave the spot, when the 
shadow of a moving figure, creeping 
past a gap in the ruined wall, through 
which the moonbeams were playing, 
suddenly arrested his attention. Bigid 
as a statue, he stood transfixed to the 
spot, thinking a former inhabitant of 
the city was visiting, in a ghostly form, 
the scenes his body once knew so well. 
The bow in his right hand shook with 
feai' as he saw the shadow approach, 
but was as tightly aud steadily grasped 
when, on the ^Bgnre emergiugfrom the 
shade of the wall, he distinguished the 
form of a naked Apache^ armed with 
bow and arrow, crawling stealthily 
through the gloomy ruins. 

Standing undiscovered within the 
shadow of the wall, the Taos raised 
his bow, and drew an arrow to the 
head, until the other, who was bend¬ 
ing low to keep under cover of the 
w^, and thus approach the sentj^ 
standing at a short distance, seeing 
suddenly the well-defined shadow on 
the gromid, rose upright ou his legSt 
and, knowing escape was impossible,, 
threw bis amis down his sides, and, 
drawing himself erect, exclaimed, in a 
suppressed tone, “ Wa-g-h 1 ” 

“ Wagh I” exclaimed the Taos like¬ 
wise, but quickly popped his arrow 
point, and eased ttnP^ow. 

What does my brother want,” he 
asked, “ that be lopes like a wolf 
round the fires of the white hunters?” 

“ Is my brother’s sldn not red ?” 
returned the Apache, and yet he> 
asks a question fibat needs no answer* 


* Asteos are supposed to have built this city during their nugratiem to th e 
soni^ j there is little doubt, however, but that the region extending firom the Oils 
to tins <?reet Salt Lake, and embraeing the province of New Mexico, was the locality 
Ilfma whirii they emigrated. 
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Why does the ‘medicine wol^’ follow 
the buffalo and deer I For blood—and 
for blood the Indian follows the trea¬ 
cherous white from camp to camp, to 
strike blow for blow, until the deaths 
of (hose so basely killed are fully 
avenged.” • ‘ 

“ Ikjy brother speaks with -a big 
heart, and his words are true; and 
though the Taos and Fimo (Apache) 
black their faces towards each other, 
(are at war,) here, on the graves of 
their common fathers, there is peace 
between them. Let my brother go.” 

The Apache moved quickly away, 
and the Taos once more sought the 
camp-fires of his white companions. 

Following the course of the Gila to 
the eastward, they crossed a range of 
the Sierra Madre, which is a continua¬ 
tion of the Rocky Mountains, and 
struck the waters of the Rio del Norte, 
below the settlements of New Mexico. 
On this stream they fared well; be¬ 
sides trapping a great quantity of 
beaver, game of all kinds abounded, 
and the bluffs near the well-timbered 
banks of the river were covered with 
rich gramma grass, on which their 
half-starved animals speedily improved 
in condition. 

They remained for some weeks en¬ 
camped on the right bank of the stream, 
during which period they lost one of 
their number, who was shot with an 
arrow whilst lying asleep within a few 
feet of the camp-fire. 

The Navajos continually prowl 
along that portion of the river which 
runs through the settlements of New 
Mexico, preying upon the cowardly 
inhabitants, and running off with their 
cattle whenever they are exposed in 
sufficient numbers to tempt them. 
Whilst ascending the river, they met 
a party of these Indians returning to 
their mountain homes with a large 
band of mules and horses which they 
had taken from on^of the Mexican 
towns, besides several women and 
children, whom they had captured, as' 
slaves. The main body of the trap¬ 
pers hidting, ten of the band followed 
and charged npon the Indians, who 
numbered^at least sixty, killed seven of 
them, and retook the prisoners and the 
whole cavaUada of horses and mules. 
Great were the rejoicings when they 
enteredSocorro, the town from whence 
the women and children had been 
taken, and as loud the remonstrances. 
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when, handing thep over to their fa¬ 
milies, the trappers rode on, driving 
fifty of thdbest of the rescued animals 
before them, which they retained as 
payment for their, services. Messen¬ 
gers were sent on to Albuquerque 
with intelligence of the proceeding; 
and as there were some troops sta¬ 
tioned there, the. commandant was 
applied to to chastise the insolent 
whites. 

That warrior, on learning that the 
trappers numbered less than fifteen, 
became alarmingly brave, and order¬ 
ing out the whole of his disposable 
force, some two hundred dragoons', 
sallied out to intercept the audacious 
mountaineers. About noon one day, 
just as the latter had emerged from 
a little town between Socorro and 
Albuquerque, they descried the impos¬ 
ing force of the dragoons winding along 
a plain ahead. As the trappers ad- 
vanced, the officer in command halted 
his men, and sent out a trumpeter to 
^ order the former to await his coming. 
* Treating the herald to a roar of laugh¬ 
ter, on they went, and, as they ap¬ 
proached the soldiers, broke into a trot, 
ten of the number forming lino in front 
of the packed and loose animals, and, 
rifle in hand, charging with loud 
whoops. This was enough for the 
New Mexicans. Before the enemy 
were within shooting distance, the 
gallant fellows turned tail, and splash¬ 
ed into the river, dragging themselves 
up the opposite bank like half-drowned 
rats, and saluted ulth loud peels of 
laughter by the victorious mountain¬ 
eers, who, firing a volley into the air, 
in token of supreme contempt, quietly 
continued their route up the stream. 

Before reaching the capital of the 
provincq, they struck again to the 
westward, and following a small creek 
to its junction with the Green River, 
ascended that stream, trapping en 
rovte to the Uintah or Snake Forkj 
and arrived at Roubideau's rendesvoOB 
early in the fall, where they quiokly 
disposed of their peltries, ana were- 
once more on “ the loose.” 

Here La Bont(§ married a Snake 
squaw, with whom he crossed the 
mountains«nd proceeded to the Platte 
through the Bayou Salado, where he 
purchased of the Yutes a commodioua 
lodge, with the necessary poles, &c.; 
and bemg now rich ” in mules and 
horses, and all things necessary for 
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nt&m ,cum digniAle, Jie took usto 
another wiFo, as by moantaiu 
allowed.; and thus eqmp|)cd, with 
ItQth .his bettor halves attired in all the 
<iglo^ of fofarraw, he went his way 
arejoioing. 

In a snug little vaUey lying under 
the shadow of the mountains, watered 
by Yermillon iCreek, and in w'hich 
abundanoe of -buffalo, elk, deer, and 
antelope fed and fattened on the rich 
gras^ La J3onte raised his lodge, ein- 
ployh!^ himself in hunting, and fully 
ocoupying his wives’ ^tirae in dress¬ 
ing the skins of the many animals ho 
killed. -Here lie oqjoyed himself amaz¬ 
ingly until the commencement) of win¬ 
ter, when he determined to cross to 
the North Fork and trade his skins, 
of which he had now as euany packs 
os hts animals could carry. It hap¬ 
pened that be had left his camp one 
day, to spend a couple of ditys hunting 
buffalo in the mountains, whither the 
bulls were now resorting, intending to 
“pat out” for Platte on hie return. 
iBieluint, however, had led him farther* 
into the mountains than he anticipated, 
and it -was only on the third day that 
fiundown-saw Mm enter the little val¬ 
ley where hh) camp was -situated. 

-Crossing the creek, he was not a 
UtUo disturbed at seeing fresh Indian 
flign onlihe opposite side, which led in 
the direction of his lodge.; and his 
worst fears were realised when, on 
.coming within sight of the little pla¬ 
teau where the conical top of his white 
lodge bad always^efore met his view, 
lie saw-nothing bttt a blackened mass 
strewing the ground, and the bnrnt 
ends ;of the poles which had once 
enppmted it. 

I^aaws, animals, and peltry, all 
were gone—an Arapaho mocassin 
l^ing -on the ground told him where. 
Me neither fumed nor fretted, ‘but 
throwing the moat off his pack aul- 
xaM, and the saddle from his horse, 
he-ejected the .blackened ends of the 
todgn poles and made a fire—led his 
heasts. to water and hobbled them, 
threw a piece of buffalo meat upohthc 
«0als, squatted down before the fire, 
and lit .Mspipe. La(BontiS was a true 
phihnqphoc. Notwithstanding that his 
hifgase, his .squaws, his peltries, were 
■:i(|>me “ at one fell swoop,” the loss 
aoance]^ disturbed his equanimity; 
imd beme the tobadSo in hispipe was 
Mlf smoked out, he had oeased to 


thhik of Ms misfortnue. -Certes, as 
he toEnad 'hls apoUa of tender loin, he 
sighed as he thought of the. delicate 
manipulations with wMch his Shos- 
shone squaw:, Sah-qna-manish, was 
wont to best to tenderness the tough¬ 
est bull meat-«-and missed the tending 
care of Ynte -Chil-co-ithe, or the “reed 
that bends,” in patching the holes 
worn in his neatly fitting mocassin, 
the work of her nimble fingers. How¬ 
ever, he ate and smoked, and smoked 
and ate, and slept none the worse for 
his mishap; thought, before He closed 
his eyes, a little of his lost wives, and 
more perhaps of the “ Bending Reed” 
than Bah-qua-manisb, or ^*she who 
runs with the stream,” drew his blan¬ 
ket tightly round him, folt hk rifle 
handy to his grasp, and was speedily 
asleep. 

As the tired mountaineer breathes 
heavily in his dream, careless and 
unconscious that a living soul is near, 
his mule on a sudden ,priaks her eara 
and stai'es into the gloom, from whence 
a figure soon emerges, and with noise¬ 
less steps draws near the sleeping 
hunter. Taking one lot^ ot the slnm- 
beringform;the same figure iqiproaohes 
the fire and adds a log to the pile; 
which done, it qdietly seats itself at 
the feet of the sleeper, and sremains 
motionless as a statue. Towards 
morning the hnnter awoke, and, rub¬ 
bing his eyes, was astonished to feel 
the glowing warmth of -the .fire strik¬ 
ing on his naked feel;, which, in In¬ 
dian fashion, were stretched towards 
it; as by this time, he knew, the fire 
he left burning must long since hove 
expired. Xtazily. raising Mmself on 
Ms elbow., he saw a figure sitting near 
it with the back turned to him, wMch, 
although his exclamatory wagh was 
loud enough in ml conscience, remained 
perfectly motionless, until the trapper 
rising, placed his’hand up^ the shoul¬ 
der : then, turning up its face, the 
toatures displayed to bis wondering 
eye wore those of'OMlaotlie, Ms Ynta 
wife. Yes, indeed, the “reed that 
bends” had escaped from her Arapaho 
captors, imd made herway back to her 
wMte l^band, fiBstingand alone. 

Tim Indian women who follow the 
fortanes of the white hunters are 
remarickble for tfaeir joiBfection and 
fidelity to their -hialbands, the which 
victnesvlt mustremaidted, are all 
on thmr own side; dbr, with weiy>few 
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«scepti9nB,,tlie monutaiuea's adldom 
Bornple to abandon their Indian <wives, 
whenever the fancy takes them ito 
'Change their harems ; and <m euoh 
occasions tiie squaws, thus cast aside, 
wild with jealousy and despair, have 
been -not unfrequentW known ;to take 
signal vengeance both on their faith¬ 
less husbands and the succeffifnl beau- 
tios who have supplanted them in 
their affections. There are some hon¬ 
ourable 'OKceptions, however, to such 
crnclty, apd many of Che mountameors 
stick to their red-skinned wives for 
better and for worse, often sad'ering 
them to gain the upper hand in the 
domestic economy of tlie lodges, and 
being ruled by their better halves iu 
all things pertaining to family alfaii's; 
and it may be remarked, when once 
the lady dons the unmentionables, she 
becomesthe veriest termagant that ever 
henpecked an unfortunate husband. 

Yonr refined trapimrs, however, 
who, after many years of bachelor life, 
incline to take to themselves a bettei; 
half, often undertake an expedition 
into the settlements of New Mexico, 
where not unfrequciitly they adopt a 
very “ Young LDchinvar ” system in 
proom'lng the required rib; and have 
been known to carry off, vi et armi/t, 
from the midst of a 'fandango in Fer¬ 
nandez, or Bi Bauclio of Taos, some 
dark-skinned beauty—with or without 
her own consent is a matter of uncon¬ 
cern—-and bear tho ravished fair ouc 
across the mountaius, where she soon 
becomes inured to the free and roving 
life which fate has assigned her. 

American women are valued at a 
low figure in the mountains. They 
are too fine and “ fofarrnw.” Neitlier 
fcan they make mocassins, or dress 
skins; nor are they so schooled to per¬ 
fect obedience to then- lords and mas¬ 
ters as to stand a “lodge poleing,” 
which the western lords of the ci'cation 
potmnfrequently deem it their bonnden 
iduty to inflict upon their squaws for 
pome dereliction of domestic duty. 

To return, however, to La Bonte. 
That worthy thought himself a lucky 
tnan ^to have lost but one of bis wives, 
and the worst at that. “ Mere's fho 
beauty," he philosophised, “ ofihaving 
two ‘ wiping Btidks ’ 'to your rafle; ft the 
(one break whilstTammiug down abaU, 
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.otHHhsrq’s hickoYy left io snppfy its 
jtlaoe." Although, with, animals and 
peltry, hb had dost several hundred 
dollars’ worth of “possibles,” hemever 
groaned or grnmbted. “ There’s fied- 
skin will pay for this,” he once mat¬ 
tered, and was done. 

Packing sail that was left on thn 
male, and mounting Ohil-co-the on-his 
buflalo horse, he shouldered his rifle 
■and Btruok the Indian trml for Platte. 
-On Horse Creek they came upon a 
party ofFreneh * trappers and hunters, 
who wore encamped with their lodges 
and Indian squaws, and formed quite 
a village. Bejeral old companions 
were amongst them; and, to celebrate 
the arrival of a “ caraarade,” a splen¬ 
did dog-feast was prepared in honour 
of the event. To effect this, the 
squaws saliled out of their lodges to 
seize upon snudry of the younger and 
plumper Of the pack, to fill the kettles 
for the approaching feast. With a 
presentiment of the fate in store for 
them, the em's slunk away with tails 
between their kgs, and declined tho 
pressing invitations of the anxious 
squaws. Tliese shouldered their toma¬ 
hawks and gave chase; but the onn- 
-uing pnps outstripped them, and would 
have fairly beaten the kettles, if sonus 
of the monntmueors had not stepped 
out with their rifles and -quickly laid 
half-a-dozen ready to the knife. A 
cayeute, attracted by the scent of blood, 
drew near, unwitting of the canine 
feast in progress, and was likewise 
soon made dot/ of, and thrust into the 
boiling kettle with the rest. 

The feast that night was long pro- * 
rtracted; and so savoniy was the stew, 
and BO agreeable to the palates of the 
hungry hunters, that at the moment. 
when the last morsel was being drawn 
fi-om the pot, pnd all ^ore regretting 
tJiat a few more dogs had not beeu 
slaughtered, a wolfish-looking car in¬ 
cautiously poked his long nose and heal 
under the lodge skin, and was instantly 
ponneed upon by^tbe nearest hunter, 
who in a moment drewhis <^fe across 
the animal's throat, and threw it to a 
sqitaw to skin and prepare it for the 
pot. The wolf had long since been 
vigorously disenssed, and voted by all 
hands to be “ good aS'di^.’' ^ 

“Meat's-meat,” (iea conmion saying 


’ .Greoles of .St Louis, and Erenoh Cauafiana. 
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in the moijntains, and from the bnffalo 
down to the rattlesnake, inclnding 
every qnadmped that runs, every fowl 
that flies, and every reptile that creeps, 
nothing comes amiss to the moun¬ 
taineer. Throwing aside all the qnalms 
and conscientious scruples of a fastidi¬ 
ous stomach, it must be cflhfessed that 
dog-meat takes a high rank in the won¬ 
derful variety of cuisine afforded to 
the eourmaud and the gourmet by the 
proUfle “ mountains.”' Now, when the 
bill of fare offers such tempting viands 
as buffalo beef, venison, mountain 
mutton, turkey, grouse, wildfowl, 
hares, rabbits, beaver and their tails, 
&c. &c., the station assigned to*^‘dog” 
as No. 2 in the list can be well appre¬ 
ciated—^No. 1, in delicacy of flavour, 
richness of meat, <and dther good 
qualities, being the flesh of panthers^ 
which surpasses every other, and 
all put together. 

“ P^ter meat can’t ‘ shine ’ with 
this,” says a hunter, to express the 
delicious flavour of au extraordinary 
cut of “ tender loin,” or delicate fleece.. 
. La Bontd started with his squaw 
for the North Fork early in Novem¬ 
ber, and arrived at the Laramie at the 
moment that the big village of the 
Sioux came up for their winter trade. 
Two other villages were encamped 
lower down the Platte, including the 
Brulds and the Yanka-tans, who were 
now on more friendly terms with the 
whites. The first band numbered seve¬ 
ral hundred lodges, and presented quite 
an imposing appearance, the village 
being laid out in parallel lines, the 
lodge of each chief being marked with 
his particu^r totem. The traders had 
a particular portion of the village 
allotted to them, and a line was 
marked out which was strictly kept 
by the soldiers appointed for the pro¬ 
tection of the whites. As there were 
many rival traders, and numerous 
coureurs des bois, or peddling ones, the 
market promised to be brisk, the more 
so as a large quantity of ardent spirits 
was in tl^r possession, which would 
be dealt with no unsparing hand to' 
put flo.wn the opposition of so many 
coD^flbg traders. 

In^bpcnlDg a trade a quantity of 
is flretHgiven on the prairie,”* 
tie tite Indians express it in words, .or 


by signs in rubbing the palm of one 
hand quickly across the other, holding 
both flat. Having once tasted the 
pernicious liquid, there is no fear but 
they will quickly come to terms; and 
not unfrequently the spirit is drugged, 
to render the unfbrtunate Indians still 
more helpless. Sometimes, maddened 
and infuriated by drink, they commit 
the most horrid atrocities on each 
other, murdering and mutilating in a 
barbarous manner, and often attempt¬ 
ing the lives of the traders themselves, 
On one occasion a band of Sioux, 
whilst under the influence of liquor, 
attacked and took possession of a 
trading fort of the American Fur Com¬ 
pany, stripping it of every thing it 
contained, and roasting the trader 
himself over his own fire during the 
process. 

The principle on which the nefarious 
trade is conducted is this, that the In¬ 
diana, possessing a certain quantity of 
buffalo robes, have to be cheated out 
.of them, and the sooner the better. 
Although it is explicitly prohibited 
by the laws of the United States to 
convey spirits across the Indian fron¬ 
tier, and its introdnetion amongst the 
Indian tribes subjects the^ offender ta 
a heavy penalty; yet the infraction of 
this law is Of daily occurrence, and 
perpetrated almost in the very pre¬ 
sence of the government officers, who 
are stationed along the frontier for the 
very purpose of enforcing the laws for 
the protection of the Indians. 

The misery entailed upon these un¬ 
happy people by the illicit traffic must 
be seen to be fully appreciated. Be¬ 
fore the effects of. the poisonous “ fire¬ 
water,” they disappear from the earth 
like “ snow before the sun ; ” and 
knowing the destruction it entails 
upon them, the poor wretches havo 
not moral courage to shun the fatal 
allurement it holds out to them, of 
wild oxcitement'^and a temporary obli¬ 
vion of their many sufferings and 
privations. With such palpable effects. 
It appears only likely that the illegal 
trade is connived at by those whose 
policy it has ever been gradually but 
surely to exterminate the Indians, 
and by any means extinguish their 
title to the few lands they now own on 
the outskirts of dvUisauon. Certain. 


“ On the prairie,” is the Indian term for a free gift. 
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it is that large qnantities of liquor hud 
their way annually into the Indian 
country, and as certain are the fatal 
results of the pernicious system, and 
that the American government takes 
no stops to prevent it. There are 
some tribes who have as yet with¬ 
stood the great temptation, and have 
resolutely refused to permit liquor to 
be brought into their villages. The 
marked difference between the im¬ 
proved condition of these, and the 
moral and physical abasement of those 
tribes which give way to the fatal 
passion for drinking, sufficiently proves 
the pernicious effects of the liquor 
trade on the unfortunate and abused 
aborigines; and it is matter of regret 
that no philanthropist has sprung up 
in the United States to do battle for 
the rights of the Bed man, and call 
attention to the wrongs they endure 
at the hands of their supplanters in 
the lands of their fathers. 

Bobbed of their homes and hunting- 
grounds, and driven by the encroach- * 
ments of the whites to distant regions, 
which hardly support their bare exis¬ 
tence, the Indians, day by day, are 
gradually decreasing before* the ac¬ 
cumulating evils, of body and soul, 
which their civilised persecutors en¬ 
tail upon them. With every man’s 
hand against them, they drag on to 
their final destiny; and the day is not 
far distant when the American Indian 
will exist only in the traditions of his 
pale-faced conquerors. 

The Indians who were trading at 
this time on the Platte were mostly 
of the Sioux nation, including the 
tribes of Burnt-woods, Yanka-tans, 
Plan-Kashas, Assinaboins, Oglallaha, 
Broken Arrows, all of which belong to 
the great Sioux nation, or La-cotahs, 
as they call themselves, and which 
means cut-throats. There were also 
some Cheyennes allied to the Sioux, 
as well as a small bond of BepubUcan 
Pawnees. 

Horse-racing, gambling, and ball- 
play, served to pass away the time 
nntil the trade commenced, and many 
packs of dressed rohes changed hands 
amongst themselves. When playing 
at the usual game of “ Aon^,” the 
stakes, comprising all the valnables 
the players possess, are piled in two 
heaps close at hand, the winner at the 
conclni^on of the game sweeping the 


goods towards him, and often return¬ 
ing a small portion “ on the prairie,” 
with which the loser may again com¬ 
mence operations with another player. 

The game of “ hand” is played by 
two persons. One, who commences, 
places a plum or cherry-stone in the 
hollow formed by joining the concaved 
palms of the hands together, then, 
shaking the stone for a few moments, 
the hands are suddenly separated, and 
the other player must guess which 
hand now contains the stone. 

Large bets are often wagered on 
the result of this favourite game, which 
is also, often played by the squaws, 
the men standing round encouraging 
them to bet, and laughing loudly at 
their grotesque excitement. 

A Burnt-wood Sioux, Tah-tunga- 
nisha, and one of the brjivest chiefs of 
bis tnbe, when a young man, was out 
on a solitary war expedition against 
the Crows. One evening he drew near 
a certain “medicine” spring, where, 
to his astonishment, he encountered a 
Crow warrior in the act of quenching 
his thirst. He was on the point of 
drawing his bow upon him, when he 
remembered the sacred nature bf the 
spot, and making the sign of peace, he. 
fearlessly drew near his foe, and pro¬ 
ceeded likewise to slake his thirst. A 
pipe of kinnik-kinnik being produced, 
it was.proposcd to pass away the early 
part of the night in a game of “ hand.” 
They accordingly sat down beside the 
spring, and commenced the game. 

Fortune favoured the Crow. Ho 
won arrow after arrow from the Burnt- 
wood brave; then his bow, his club, 
his knife, his robe, all foHowed, and 
the Sioux sat naked on the plain. Still 
be proposed another stake against the 
other’s winnings—his sedp. He 
played, and lost; and bending forward 
his head, the Crow warrior drew his 
knife and quickly removed the bleed¬ 
ing prize. Without a murmur the 
luckless warrior rose to depart, but 
first exacted a promise from his an¬ 
tagonist, that he would meet him once 
more at the same 8|^t, and engage in 
another trial of skill. 

On the day appointed, the £la|nit- 
wood sought the spot,^'vntb a jaew 
equipment, and agtdn the Crow made 
his appearance, and they sat down to 
play. This time fortune changed 
sides, and the Sioux won back his 
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fonoae loernsv and ihi his torn: the 
Crow was striped to his skim - 
* flealp agaiosb scalp was now the 
stidBai, and ^is time the Crow sab- 
mitted his head' to the viotoribus 
Bomt'wood's knife ; and both the 
waniors stood scalpless on the plain. 

Andnow the Crow had bnt one single 
of 'vnlne'to offer, and the offer of 
it hfi did imt hesibate to make. He 
gtidced his luh against tlie other’s win- 
ninga. Th^ plajed; and ibrtune' 
Still being adverse^ he lost. Ho ofibred 
his breast to his adversary. The 
Bnrnt-wood plnnged his knife into his 
heart to the veiy hilt; and,*laden 
with his spoils, rctnmed to his village, 
and to this day wears snspended from 
his ears his own and.enem]i’s scalp. 

The -Tillage presented the usual 
scene of confh^on as long as the trade 
lastech Fighting, brawling, yelling, 
dancing, alli the ooncomitants of 
intoxiaatibn,x;Qntmaed to the last drop 
jpf the liqnor-keg, when the reaction 
after Booh excitement was almost 
worse than the evil itself. During 
this time, all the work devolved npon 
the squaws, who^ in tending the horses, 
packing wood and water from a long 
distance, had their time sufficiently 
OGcnpied. As there was little or no 
grass in the vicinity, the animals were 
supported entirely on the bark of the 
cotton-wood; and to procure this, the 
women were daily engaged in felling 
huge trees, or climbing them fearlessly, 
chopping off the upper limbs*—spring¬ 
ing like ^uirrels from branch to 
branch, which, in their condhed cos- 
tome, appeared matter of considerable 
difficulty. 

The most laughter-provokingscenes, 
howoverj, wei», when a number of 
squaws sallied out to the grove, with 
thdr Long-nosed, wolfisli4ooking dogs 
harneapd to their ortrabogans, 

on which loads of cotton-wood were 
piled.. The dogs, knowing fell well 
the duty required of them, refuse to 
approach the coaxing squaws, and, at' 
me' same time, are fearfel of provok¬ 
ing their anger by escaping and run¬ 
ning off. They, therefore, sqnnt oil 
tlt^ haunches, "with tongues hanging 
their long mouths, the picture 
nemo-ving a short dis- 
tiempiil'tho irote squaw approaches, 
once hmnessed to me trav4e,. 
- which is simply a couple of 


lodge-^les lashed on either side of the- 
dog; with a couple of cross-bars near 
the ends to support the ^ight, they 
follow quietly enough^ urged by bevies- 
of children, who invariably accompany 
the women. When' arrivud at tho' 
scene of toeir labours, the reluctance 
of the ears to draw near' the piles of 
cotton-wood is most oomioaL They 
will: lie down stubbornly at a little 
distance* whining their uneasiness, or 
sometimes scamper off bodUy, With 
their long poles trailing after them, 
pursued) bythc yelling and half frantic 
squaws. 

When the travbes are> la^n,. the* 
sqnaws take the lead;, bent double 
under loads of wood sufficient to break 
a porter’s back, and calling to the 
dogs, which are urged on by the buf¬ 
falo-fed urchins in rear, take up the 
line of march. The cars, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the helpless state of their 
mistresses, turn a deaf ear to then* 
coaxings, lying do'wn every few yards 
to rest, growling and lighting with 
each other, iii which enconiiters every 
enr joins the wiefee, charging pell-mell 
into the yelping throng; upsetting the 
squalling children, and making confu¬ 
sion worse conforaded. Then, armed 
with lodge-polesi' the squaws, throw¬ 
ing down their loads, rush to the 
rescue, dealing stalwart blows on the 
pugnacious enrs, and finally restoring 
something like order to the march. 

“ Tszoo—tBzoo !" tiiey cry, “ wah, 
kashne, ceitcha—get on, you devillsli. 
beasts—^tszoo—^tszool” and belabour¬ 
ing them without mercy, start them- 
into a gallop, which, once effected, 
they generally cohtinno till they reach 
then* destination. 

The Indian dogs are, however, in¬ 
variably well treated by the sqnaws, 
since they assist materially the every¬ 
day labours of these patient over¬ 
worked creaturel; in hauling firewood 
to the lodge, and; on the line of march, 
carrying many of the household goods 
and chattels which otherwisethe squaw 
herself would have to carry on her 
back. Every -lodge possesses from 
half-a-dozen to a score,—some for 
draught and otherstbreatihg,—fer dog 
meat forms part and pared of an In¬ 
dian feast. The former are stout, 
wiry animals, half wolf half sheep-dog, 
and we regularly trained'to draught; 
the liMter are of a smaller kind, more 
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inclined to M, and embrace ereiT' 
vaiiety of the genus cur. Manjr afi 
the sonthem tribes possess a breed of 
dogs entiroly divested of haic, -wihich 
evidently have come from South 
Americ^ and aro esteemed liighiy for 
the kettle. Their meat, in appear^ 
aiico and flavour, resembles young 
pork, but fax suiTpasses it in ri^ess 
and delicacy of flavour. 

The Sioux we very expert in mak¬ 
ing t^ir lodgds comfor^lo, taking 
moi» pains in their construction than 
most Indians. They are all of conical’ 
&cm: a framework of straight slender 
poles, resembling hop-poles, and from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long, is first 
erected, round which is stretched a 
sheeting of bufialo robes, sofidy dmssed, 
and smoked to render them water¬ 
tight. The apex, through which the 
ends of the poles protrude^ is left open 
to allow the smoke to oscapei A small 
opening, sufficient to permit the en> 
trance of a man, is made on one sude, 
over which is-hung a door of buflalo- 
hide. A lodge of tlie common size 
contains about twelve or fourteen 
skins, and contains comfortably a fa¬ 
mily of twelve in number. The fire is 
made in the centre immediately under 
the aperture in the roof, and a flap of 
tlie upper skins is closed or extended 
at pleasure, serving as a cowl or 
chimney'-top to regulate the draught 
and permit the smoke to escape freely. 
Bound the Are, with their feet towards 
it, the inmates sleep on skins and 
buffalo mgs, which are rolled up dur¬ 
ing the day, and stowod at tlie back 
of the lodge. 

In travelling, the lodge-poles arc 
secured half on each side a. horse, and 
tOie skins placed on transversal bars 
^ear the ends, wiiich trail along the 
ground,—two or three squaws or cliil- 
dron mounted on the same horse, or 
the smallest of the lattes borne in tilio 
dog travoes. A set of lodge-poles 
will last from three to seven years, 
unless the village is constantly on the 
move, when they are soon worn out 
in trailing over the gravelly prairie. 
They are usually of ash, which grows 
on many of the mountain crooks, and 
regular expeditions aro undertaken 
when a supply is required, either for 
their own lodges, or for trading with 
those tribes who inhabit the praiiiesi 


at a groat distance from the' Ibcality' 
where the poles are proonre^ 

There are also certain oreeks where' 
the Indians resort today in a store of 
kinnik-kinnik, (the inner bask of the> 
red willow,) which they use as asnb- 
stitnto for tobacco, and which ha» Mb' 
aromatic and very pungent flavourl 
It is prepared' for smoking by being* 
scraped in thin curly flakes from tke 
riendor saplings, and crisped before 
the lire, after-which .it is rubbed be¬ 
tween the hands intoaform resembling 
leaf-tobacco, and stored in skim bags- 
for use. It hsm a highly nsu*coric; 
effect oa.riiose not habituated to its* 
use, , and produces a heaviness some¬ 
times approaching stupefaction, alto¬ 
gether diffenent from the soothing' 
effects of tobacco*^ 

Eveiyyoar, owing to tbp disappear¬ 
ance of the buflhlo from their former 
haunts, the Indians are necessitated 
to encroach upon each other’s hunting- 
gronnds, which is a fruitful cause of 
frar between the different tribes. It 
is a curious fact, that the buffalo retire- 
before tJio whites, wJiile the presence- 
of Indians in their pastures appears in' 
no degree to disturb them. Wherever 
a feiv white hunters are congregated' 
in a trading port, or elsewhere, so sure 
it is that, if they remain in the same 
locality, the buffalo will desert the 
vicinity, and seek pasture elsewhere; 
and in this, tlio Indians affirm the 
wah-keitcha, or bad medicine,” of 
the palc-ftices is very apparent; and 
ground their well-founded complaints! 
of the encroachments made upon their 
hunting-gi'ounds by the white hnntere. 

In the winter, many of the tribes 
are ncduced to the very verge of star¬ 
vation—the buffalo havingpassedfrom 
their countjy into thatof tlieir enemies, 
when no other alternative is offered 
them, but to remain where thcn^ro 
and starve, or follow the game into a 
hostile region, entailing a war and 
all its horrors upon them, 

Recldcss, moreover, of the future, 
in order to prepare robc^ for the 
tradci's, and procure the pernicious 
firo-watcr, they wantonly slaughter 
vast numbers of buffiilo cows every* 
year, (the skins of which sex only am 
dressed,) and thus add to the eTnh in 
store for them. Wlien questioned on 
this subject, ahd such want of foresight 
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being .pointed out to them, they an¬ 
swer, that however quickly the buffalo 
disappears, the Red man “goes under” 
in greater proportion; and that the 
Great Spirit has ordained that both 
shall be “ rubbed out” from the face 
of nature at one and the same time,— 
“ that arrows and bullets are not 
more fatal to the buffalo than the 
small-pox and fire-water to them, 
and that before many winters’ snows 
have disappearedt the buffalo and the 
Red man will only be remembered by 
their bones, which will strew the 
plains.”—“ They look forward, how¬ 
ever, to a future state, when, after a 
long journey, they willreach thehappy 
huntmg-gronnds, where buffalo will 
once more blacken the prairies; where 
the pale-faces daren’t come to disturb 
them ; wher^ no winter snows cover 
the ground, and the bufi'alo arc always 
plentiful and fat,,” 

As soon as the streams opened, La 
Bont^, now reduced to tut two ani¬ 
mals and four traps, sallied forth* 
again, this time seeking the dangerous 
conntiy of the Blackfeet, on the head 
waters of the Yeliow Stone and Upper 
Missomri. He was accompanied by 
three others, a man named Wheeler, 
and one Cross-Eagle, a Swede, who 
bad been many years in the western 
country. Reaching the fork of a 
small creek, on both of which appeared 
plenty of beaver sign, La Bontd fol¬ 
lowed the left-hand one alone, whilst 
the others trapped the right in com¬ 
pany, the former leaving his squaV in 
the company of a Sioux woman, who 
followed the fortunes of Cross-Eagle, 
the party agreeing to rendezvous at 
the junction of the two forks as goon 
as they had trapped to theii* heads 
and again descended them. The 
larger, party were the first to reach 
thej|ndezvous, and camped on the 
ban^ of the main stream to await the 
arrival of La Boutd. 

The morning after their return, they 
had just risen from their blankets, and 
were lazily stretching themselves be¬ 
fore the fire, when a volley of fire¬ 
arms rattled from the bank of the' 
.^reek, and two of their number feu 
to the ground, at the same mo- 
.that the deafening y^ls of In- 
l^ke upon the ears of the 
IDghtenedsquaws. Grost-Eagle seized 


his rifle, and, though severely wounded, 
rushed to the covw of a hollow tree 
which stood near, and crawling into 
it, defended himself the whele day 
with the greatest obstinacy, killing 
five Indians outright, and wouhding 
several more. Unable to drive the^ 
gallant trapper from his retreat, the 
savages took advantage of a favour¬ 
able wind which sprang up suddenly, 
and fired the long and dried-up grass 
which snrrdunded the tfee. The rotten 
log catching fire at length cohipeUed 
the hunter to leave his retreat, and, 
clubbing his rifle, he charged amongst 
the Indians, and feU at last pierced 
through and through with wounds, 
but not before two more of his assail¬ 
ants had faUen by his hand. 

The two squaws were carried off, 
and, shortly after, one was sold to some 
white men at the trading ports on the 
Platte; but La Bontd never recovered 
the “^nding Reed,” nor even heard 
of her existence from that day. So 
once more was the mountaineer bereft 
of his better half; and when he re¬ 
turned to the rendezvous, a troop of 
wolves were feasting on the bodies of 
his late companions, and of the Indians 
killed in the airi:ay, of which he only 
heard the particulars a long time after 
from a trapper, who had been present 
when one of the squaws was offered 
at the trading post for sale, and who 
had recounted the miserable fate of her 
husband and his companions on the 
forks of the creek, which, from the 
fact of that trapper being the leader 
of the party, is still caUed La Bontd’s 
Creek. 

Nevertheless, he continued his soli¬ 
tary hunt, passing through the midst 
of the Crow and Blackreet country; 
enconntei'ing<nanyperils,oftcnhunted , 
by the Indians, but escaping all; and 
speedily loading both his animals with 
beaver, he thought of bending his 
steps to some of the trading rendez¬ 
vous on the other side of the mountains, 
whore employes of the Great North¬ 
west Fur Company meet the trappers 
with the produce of their hunts, on 
Lewis’s fork of the Columbia, or ono 
of its numerous affluents, and intend¬ 
ing to pass the winter at some of the 
company’s trading'posts in Oregon, 
into which country he had never yet 
penetrated. 
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As Hihe age in which Sha&speare 
wrote, had he not been in existence, 
would still have been remarkable on 
account of its dramatic writers, so the 
Cinque Cento is equally distinguished 
as the era of the arts. Yet has no very 
satisfactbry cause been assigned for 
the direction,of the human mind to 
these particular .pursuits at these pre¬ 
cise periods; for, simultaneously in 
countries differing in climate, govern- 
ments,' and manners, have the requi¬ 
site men of genius arisen. 

It might be easier to account for the 
depression than the|rise of the noblest 
arts. Of this we shall presently speak; 
aware, at the same time, how un¬ 
gracious will be the words which 
will admit of a decadence among our¬ 
selves. When we boast of our “ en¬ 
lightened age,” it would not bn amiss 
that we stay for a moment our pride, 
look back, and consider how much we 
have absolutely lost; in how much we 
are inferior. .Every ago seems des¬ 
tined to do its own work, which it 
does nearly to the perfection of its 
given art or science. Succeeding ages 
are destined rather to invent new than 
to improve upon the old. What has 
been done, becomes an accumulated 
wealth that Time deposits ever, and 
passes on to continual work to add 
fresh materials, and stock the world 
with the means of general improve¬ 
ment and happiness. There is always 
progression, but it is a progression of 
invention; the destined works are too 
vast, too infinite to allow a long delay 
in the advancement of any one accom¬ 
plishment. It is rapidly completed; we 
are scarcely allowed time to stand and 
wonder; we must pass on to perform 
something new. Yet, if sbch attained 
thing shall be lost, or nearly so, the 
power to create it again may be again 
given; but it works de novo, adapting 
itself to the new principle which has 
rendered the reproduction advanta¬ 
geous, if not necessary. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, in the ages wliich we are 
pleased to call dark, to what magni¬ 
tude and what exactness of beauty did 


not architecture reach, and that in a 
particularly inventive style—^the Go¬ 
thic—borrowing not from what had 
before been, and which had been 
held perfect, a style upon which we 
do not now even hope to improve, 
but content ourselves with admiring 
and copying. Thus it should seem 
that where any thing like a prac¬ 
tical continuance of an art has been 
permitted, the entirely new direction 
it has taken lyould show that inven¬ 
tion, reqnired for the age, was the 
object, and that, too, bounded by a 
limit. “ For this purpose have I raised 
thee up,” weuld appeal* to be the text 
upon which the histories of the arts, 
as of every thing hnmaoy may be con¬ 
sidered the comment. 

It is to the total loss of ancient art 
that mankind are indebted for its re¬ 
vival, its re-discovery, as it were; for 
’ little or nothing was left from which, as 
from an old stock, art was to begin. 

The new Christian principle created 
a new mind, to which there was little 
consonant in what was kno^vn, how¬ 
ever imperfectly, of ancient works. 
Hence what is termed revival might, 
with more aptitude of expression, be 
called the re-discovery. 

Had art been uninterruptedly con¬ 
tinued from the days of Apelles, it 
would probably have degenerated to 
its lowest state. The destruction, the 
altogether vanishing away ofthe former 
glory, was essential to the rise of the 
new. All was nearly obliterated. Of 
the innumerable statues of which 
Greece was plundered by the Eomans, 
but six were to be found—five of 
marble, and one of brass—in the city 
of Home, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century; so that art mi^ be 
said to have been defunct. The deca¬ 
dence of architecture seems also to 
have been required for the originating 
the Gothic, for the inventing altogether 
a new style, which had no prototype. 
It was necessary to the establishing 
the Christian principle operativdy, 
that the mind should be wrested 
powerfully from former and antago- 
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nistic ideas. And this could scarcely 
have been effected had any thing like 
a coutinnal, an important succession of 
vigorous life in these arts been allowed. 

It seems to have been the work of a 
great guiding will, that the way should 
be prepared for renovation, by the 
almost entire loss or mutilation of the 
greatest works of former periods, and 
by the veil of ignorance which victo¬ 
rious barbarism spread before all eyes, 
that they sUoiild not distinguish 
through that cloud the remnant of a 
idory wfiich was too great to be alto¬ 
gether destroyed. The veiy language 
which spoke of it was a buried charm, 
that the oblivion might be snere per¬ 
fect. And not until the now. grown 
Christian mind reqnirod the re-dis- 
Covery of art, was that tongue loosened. 
The revival of andont literatni'e and 
the birth of np w art were simultaneous. 
With the latter, at least, it was more 
than a sleep from which it arose—'it 
was from a death, with all the marks 
of its corruption. 

We do not mean to assert that art' 
rose at once full-grown, asTallas from 
the head of Jove. It had undoubtedly 
itsprogi'ession; bntit did not growfrom 
an old stock; and hence it did grow 
wad arose unimpeded and undioked 
by an unwholesome exuberance, to 
the greatest splendour and glory. 
Whether there cwi be again any new 
principle which will require new iu- 
veutions, it would be almost pre¬ 
sumptuous to consider; but we do feel 
assured that should it be so, there will 
not be an adaptation of present means 
to it, but that the wing of oblivion 
must have to sweep over, overshadow, 
and obliterate the present multifarious 
form and body of art. The fine arts 
are not like the exact sciences, always 
progressing from acoumniativc know¬ 
ledge towards their final and sure 
estdtfishnaent of truth; on the con¬ 
trary, their great truths recede farther 
from view, as knowledge is accumu¬ 
lated, and practice deteriorates by ex¬ 
ample. Science is truth to be dug out 
of the earth, as it were; a precious 
ore, not stdctly ours, but by and for 
0 !aru 80 . The fine arts are in a far 
greater degr^ ours, for they are of the 
pllftd’s ereation; they are the product 
of « frteulty given, indeed, but given 
t#«re«te end not to gather, and dig 
ready-made for opr pa]:pose; they 
iio of faculty which has given 
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the name to the poet,*fts altogether 
the maker. They givip that to the 
world which it nevef could have* re¬ 
ceived by any accumulation of fact and 
knowledge. Take awaj^the individual 
genius, the iuventive, the creating 
mind of the one man, ^e Homer, the 
Dante, the Sliakspeare, the Michael 
Angelo, the llaffaelle, and the whole 
product is annihilated; we cannot even 
conceive of its existence, know of no 
mine wherein to dig, no facts, no 
knowledge out of which it can grow. 
That creating power may, indeed, 
turn all existing things to its use, all 
facts and all knowledge; but it com¬ 
mands and is not governed by them—• 
is a power in no degree dependant on 
them, which would still be, though 
they existed not—a power which, if it 
exhausted worlds, would invent new for 
its purpose. To whom, then, are such 
powers given? for what purpose?—and 
are they of a gift deteriorated in its 
use and abuse ? Alas! they are -still 
of the corruptible,” and cannot, in 
our present state, “ put on incorrup¬ 
tion.” They are, however, of the mind, 
which may be purified and strength¬ 
ened, or corrupted and degraded. 

They effect in a great degree, and 
suitably to the ag^'s requirement, 
their purpose. Corrupted from the 
ardour and sincerity of their first 
passion, and by the ^admission, little 
by little, of what is vicious, and yet 
which, we must confess, has its beauty; 
tlieir very aim becomes changed, less 
large by subdivision, and less sure by 
confusion and uncertainty of aim, until 
all pmpose be lost, in a low satisfac¬ 
tion in mere dexterity and mindless 
imitation. And what shall stay art 
in such downward way of decadence? 
Can a strong impulse be given to it— 
for there is n<t strength but the mind’s 
strength? It is not patronage, bnt 
purpose, wb'ich is wanted. What 
shall revivify |he p^sion that gave 
it earnestness,-^he sincerity, the trust 
in itself, the confidence in its own 
high-mindedness, the sense of the im¬ 
portance of its objects, and the true 
glory of th^r pursuit ? We have our 
frars that we are doing much to mul¬ 
tiply artists, and degrade sat. We 
dis^bute patronage in so many 
streams, by our ort-tmions, that no 
foil fsrtilising ouTresit Is visible. Wo 
make a pauper^, and stamp it with 
the disgrace beggarly eoutri- 
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tmtion; we ;|ita,aperise the mind too, 
bjr the demand for mean productions, 
and by circ^afing, as the choicost 
specimens of British art, engravings 
which tend utterly to the deteriora* 
tion of the pnblic taste. Perhaps 
there is nothiitg more frightfully inju¬ 
rious in the present state of art, than 
tliis ever putting before the public 
eye things in themselves b^ and 
mostly bad, where badness is more 
surely fatsd, in purpose. It is far 
easier for good taste and for good art, 
in practice, to arise out of a b}ank, 
out of nothing, than out of an exu¬ 
berance of bad examples. These 
things tend to vitiate the pure. The 
great daily accumulatiou of inferior 
works, low in character, and deficient 
in artistic knowledge and skill, that 
are evm: thrust before the public eye, 
are doing much mischief. They are 
poisoning and vitiating the ground 
fix>m which taste shoald spring. We 
are not educating in art, but against 
art. We arc teaching to admire 
things which, were it possible to keep 
what is bad fi-om the public eye, 
would disgust as soon as seen. And 
even whore the exliibition is in no 
other respect vicious, it is too often 
vicious from the total absence of any 
high purpose. For lack of object, we 
look to some mere mechanical pretti¬ 
nesses ; and by habit learn firrt to 
look for, and then to work fmr, nothing 
more. When the great men of other 
days, whose names we have now so 
constantly in our months, dedicated 
themselves to art, they did it with all 
their soul. They had the earnestness 
of a passion; and what they did not, 
as we should now say, well, techni¬ 
cally viewing some of their early 
worics, they did to express some 
strong and some worthy feeling. And 
as they advanced in technical skill, 
still they ever thought a certain dig¬ 
nity and importance essential to 
their vtorks. The p^^c mii^ had 
not jmt felt satiety. Bat in time the 
progeny of art mult^lied. The trad- 
ingmnltitude had to entice purchasers, 
UM to persuade them thiU; thdr 
novelties were at least more ^^ing, 
if the aim was not so hi^ uo new 
lamps were cried np above the old. 
Thus tiliey first created a bad taste, 
and then pandered to it, Oold c<m- 
venlionaliities took the plaoeof fiseliag; 
and eivM. beaaty iraa stii&d more 


for low sense, than for its moral 
and intellectnal expression. Art was 
smothered by her own children. The 
brood has been too numerous, and 
the productions as variable as the 
brood. They who would do great 
thiugs were they allowed, are not 
allowod. Tlie lower fascinations have 
taken possession of the public mind. 
Patronage runs to the little, and the 
greatest enconragement is to those 
who will provide the market with 
the cheapest, if not the best wares. 
Artists must live as well as other 
people. They cannot, if they would, 
sacrifice themsplves to work out great 
and noble ideas, for which there is 
DO demand; and for this state of 
.things they are themselves in no small 
degree to blame. It is their own cry 
for patronage that has raised these 
art-unions: the patronage has been 
i-aised, but who gets it ? They (like 
the national gu^ in Paris) have 
been supersede by their own inferior 
^workmen. And what shall remedy 
* all this superfeetation V First, let pains 
be taken properly to educate in mrt 
the public eye, and the public mind. 
We rejoice to know that, while we 
are writing, a society is forming, 
similar to the Cambden Society, for 
the publication of all important works 
on art, whether old or original, and 
for having the finest productions of 
art engraved, in whatever country 
they me to be found. As good taste 
is the object, so care will be taken 
that nothing of a deteriorating char* 
racter will be admitted ; and worlte 
will be prodoced which, in the present 
state of general feeling, private spe- 
cniatioa would scarcely venture upon. 
The works will, we are given to 
understand, chiefly be distributable 
among the members of the society; 
but some, thought to be particulariy 
well adapted to give a bettor dirsetion 
to the public taste, will be genendij 
purchasable. 

This society is of great promise— 
it succeeds at all, it will succeed emi** 
nently, and we bdieve it murt suc¬ 
ceed. It wlU, we have some hope, 
drive the low, the meaningless things 
of the day out of the field. We arei, 
as a nation, nealiy ignorant of art. 
We know it not, as it has been. We 
want to see the pnbfie eye acquainted, 
through good engravings, vdth thq 
mimerons fine fireaws that cannot M 
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generally known in any other way. 
Whatever tends to the real advance¬ 
ment of art wUl obtain the solicitons 
attention of this society. 

^e Fine Arts Commission affords 
‘ another moans of remedying the evils 
that are besetting the profession, and 
through them the public taste. We 
do not like the Government competi¬ 
tion system. We go farther—^we do 
not like the Government, we mean the 
Commission, constituting themselves 
judges and purveyors. This is not 
the way to make great men. The 
man of genius shrinks from the com- 

S etition system; nay, he fears or 
oubts the judgment of his ■judges. 
Perhaps he feels that he is himself 
the best judges and if he has a just 
confidence in himself, he ought to feel 
this. He will not like the check of 
too much dictation as to subjects, 
composition, or any of the detail. 
W'e are persuaded that it would be far 
wiser, both for the public and for art, 
that the commissioners- should studi¬ 
ously select their man, without com¬ 
petition, not for some one or more 
pictures, but for a far wider range. 
There will be still competition enough 
for proper ambition in the number 
still to be employed. Baffaelle had 
the Vatican assigned to him, and that 
at an early age •, so would wo gladly 
see a large portion given to one man, 
and let the whole be of his one mind, 
and let him have his assistants if he 
lease. Let him be dominant, and if 
e has within him a power, it will 
come out; and it cannot be difficult 
to find a few men of sense and vigour; 
and even though they have not as yet 
shown great powers, it does not follow 
that they have them not—trust to 
what they have, and more will grow. 
But we have some even now capable 
of performing beautiful works to do 
honour to the nation. AVe should 
rejoice to see their secretary released 
from the clerkship of his office, and set 
to work seriously with his hand and 
his superintending mind. We would 
impress this upon the consideration of 
the commisrioners as an indisputable 
troth, that if they select a man of ge- 
jnias, they select one superior to them- 
■flelves—one who is to teach, not to be 
taught by them—and one with whose 
aiTUngements, after their selection, 
ihey 'jdionld by no means interfere. 
Ana supposing the worst, that they 


have actually made an unfortunate 
choice—^what then ? They have made 
an eicperiment at no f eiy great cost, 
and may obliterate whatever is a dis¬ 
grace. The works of other paLuters 
were obliterated in the Sisrine Chapel' 
to make room for Mibhael Angmo. 
Nor was there any hesitation in de¬ 
stroying the labours of previous art¬ 
ists, and even the suspended operations 
of his old master, Ferngino, that the 
whole space might be open to the 
genius of the youth Baffaelle. It 
is whole, entire responsibility that 
makes great men. Throw upon the 
persons you select the whole weight, 
and thereby give them the bene¬ 
fit of all the glory; and whatever 
be their powers, you tax them to the 
utmost. We would have them by no 
means interfered with, any more than 
wo would cripple the commander of 
our armies abroad with the petty 
counsels and restrictions of, bureau- 
manufacture. Nor should they be 
too strictly limited as to time, nor 
subjected to the continual questionings 
of an ungenerous impatience. Let 
the trust be conferred upon them as 
an honour which they arc to wear and 
enjoy, not as a notice of their servil¬ 
ity, but of their freedom. That trust 
is less likely to be abused the more 
generously it is given. To fulfil it 
then, becomes an ambition; and the 
daily habit of this higher feeling, by 
making the given work the all in ali 
of life, renders the men more fit for 
it. Let the nation, expecting liberal¬ 
ity from the “ Liberal Arts,” bestow 
it—^hold out high rewards, leave the 
artists in all respects unshackled; and, 
the intention of a work being approved 
of, let not the time it is to occupy be 
in the stipulation. And it womd bo 
well to look to the promise of the 
young as well as actual performances; 
for the power to dp will grow. Of 
thirty-eight competitors convened at 
Florence, Lorenzo Ghiberti, only 
twenty-three years of age, was chosen 
to execute the celebrated doors ; the 
work occupied forty years of his life. 
The work is immortal, if human work 
can be; and obtained this eulogium 
from Michael Angelo, that they 
were worthy of being the gates of 
Paradise.” He conferred honour upon 
his city, and received such as was 
worthy the city to bestow. “ His 
labours were justly appreciated, and 
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ably rewarded by bis fdlow- citizens, 
who, besides granting him whatever 
he demanded, assigned him a portion 
of land, and elected him Gonfaloniere, 
or chief magistrate of the state. His 
bnst^ was afterwards placed in the 
baptlsteiy.’* Was the confidence, the 
foil trust, in the power of the young 
Haffaelle misplaced ? What wonders 
did he not perform in his too short life! 
Had ho lived longer, he would without 
question have reached the highest 
honours his country had to bestow. 

One word more on this subject of 
generosity—of national generosity. 
We seem to think it a great thing to 
bestow a knighthood upon an artist 
of eminence here and there, yet 
give not the means of keeping the 
dignity from conspicuous shame, of 
maintaining a decent hospitality 
among his brethren artists, by which 
mnch general improvement might 
evidently arise. All our real substan¬ 
tial honours arc conferred upon sol¬ 
diers and lawyers. They have estates* 
publicly given, and are raised to the 
peerage; yet it is doubtful if one man 
of genius, in literature and the arts, 
docs not desert c better of his country, 
and confer upon it more glory, than 
any ten of the other more favoured 
professions: and more than this, the 
name of one such genius will be re- 
niembered, perhaps with some sense 
of the disgrace of neglect, when aU 
the others are forgotten. Let a 
lawyer be but a short period of his 
life upon the woolsack, he will find 
means to raise to himself a fortune, 
and retire back upon private life with 
an annual pension of thousands; while 
the man of genius in arts and literature 
is too often left in old age uncheored by 
any acknowledgment, and perhaps 
weighed down to death by embarrass- 
aients, from which a delighted, im¬ 
proved, and at the same time an 
ungrateful country will not relievo 
him. A government should kno^ that 
it is for the crown to honour a profes¬ 
sion, and thereby to make it worthy 
the honour. Wo live in a country 
■where distihetions do much, and 
are worse than profitless without ade¬ 
quate means to sustain them. It 
would be well if sometimes selections 
were made in other directions than the 
law and army, and if our peerage 
were not unfrequently radiated with-the 


glory of genius. Why should a bar¬ 
ren baronetcy have been conferred on 
the author of Waverley ? Had he been 
a conqueror in fifty battles, could he 
have conferred more benefit than he 
has conferred upon his countiy ? Why 
is it that there is always in our govern¬ 
ment a jealousy’of literature and the 
arts ? . There has not been a decent 
honour bestowed on cither since the 
reign of the unfortunate CWles. 
Poets, painters, and sculptors, it is 
vulgarly thought, are scarcely “ aJen- 
di,” and certainly “ non saginandi.'* 
The arts might at least bo given a 
positiqp in our universities. This, as 
a first step, would do much,—it would 
tend, too, mmnly to raise the public 
taste, whi(A is daily sinking lower and 
lower. We should be glad to see Mr 
Eastlake made professor of painting 
at Oxford, with an acTcquate estab¬ 
lishment there to enable him not only 
to lecture, but to teach more practi¬ 
cally by design, in the very place of 
all others in the kingdom where there 
is most in feeling congenial with art. 
We mention Mr Eastl^e, not making 
an invidious distinction, but because 
his acquirements in literature, and his 
valuable * contributions to it, seem 
most readily to point to him as a fit 
occupant for the professor’s chair. 
We have repeatedly, in the pages of 
Maga^ insisted upon the importance 
of establishing the fine ai^ts in our 
universities, and at one time enter¬ 
tained a hope that tho' Taylor Legacy 
would have taken this direction. Wo 
are not, however, sorry altogether 
that it did not do so, for it would 
surely be more advantageous that such 
a movement should begin with the 
Goveniment. It would remedy, too, 
more evils than one; it would give an 
occupation of mind, congenial with 
their academic studies, to our youth, 
and preserve them from a dangerous 
extravagance both of purse and of 
opinions. The hopes, however, of 
any thing really advantageous to tho 
fine arts arising from our Govern¬ 
ment, unless very strongly urged to it, 
arcmmall. They do not seem inclined 
at all to favour the profession i they 
would look upon it as solely addicted 
to the labour of the hand with a view 
to small profits-^a portion of which 
profits, too, upon some strange prin¬ 
ciples of the political economists, they 
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widd ftpfvopriate to the nation as a 
fine, the pentdtj of genius. One would 
imagine, from the proposition of the 
Boe^ of Trade to take 10 per cent 
from snbecriptions to art-nnions for 
the pnrchasing pictures for the Na¬ 
tional Gallerj, that they considered 
the epithet ** fine” so appropriated to 
the arts as intended originally to sug¬ 
gest a tax. They would not allow 
%e profession a free trade. What¬ 
ever is obtained by exhibiting works 
of artists, should be as much their 
property as would the product of 
any other manufacture be the property 
of the respective adventurers, ^d the 
art-union subscriptions are undoubt¬ 
edly a portion of these profits. What, 
ia common justice^ have ^he public 
to do with them ? The proposed 
scheme is a step towards coniinnnism, 
.and may haveoecn borrowed from the 
* French provisional scianre of their 
railroads. With eqnal justice might 
they require that every butcher and 
baker and tailor should give a por¬ 
tion of his meat, his bread, and his 
doth to feed and clothe our army and 
navy; and this not as of a common 
taxation, but as an extra compliment 
and advantage to these trades. There 
is a great deal too much hero of the 
beggarly utilitm^an view. We advo¬ 
cate not the cause of art-nnions—we 
think them perfectly mischievous, and 
would gladly sec them suppressed; 
but surely to invito and tempt the 
poor artists to paint their twenty and 
five-and-twenty pound pictures, and 
coolly to take 10 per cent out of their 
pockets to purchase to yourself a gal¬ 
lery of art, is not very consonant to 
onr general ideas of what is due to the 
liberal arts. Tho liberality is cer¬ 
tainly not reciprocal. 

Nor, indeed, when we view the 
state of onr National Galfery, con¬ 
sidering the building as well as what 
it contains, can we bo induced to think 
that the Government arc very much in 
earnest in their profession of a desire 
to raise its importance. The National 
Gallery has its (Msmmittee, and there 
is the Commission of Fine Arts. The 
fomx^ like not a questioning Parlia¬ 
ment, Md have not sufficient coixfi- 
denco in themselves to disregard tho 
ttDCompiimentary animadversions of a 
eritimd press; and so the National 
Gaikoy advances not. The latter 


appear to trelt art too mneh as a tax¬ 
able commodity, and as having a right 
to levy specimens, and take for the 
public the profit of them, when they 
are required to cater for any national 
works. We do hot, however, doubt 
their sincere desire to promote the 
arts; but we do doubt if they are per¬ 
fectly alive to the real importance of 
the work they have to do, and fear 
their efforts are rendered less nseftil by 
the number and conflicting tastes of 
the members. Divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of responsibility terminate 
too frequently in many little things 
which, put together, do not make ono 
great one. 

However deficient, or however 
faulty in onr taste, there seems to be 
at the present moment a more general 
desire to become acquainted with art 
and its productions in former ages. 
Publications of historical and critical 
importance are not wanting ; hut it is 
singular that the prevailing patronage 
'is little influenced as yet by the know¬ 
ledge received. From whatever cause 
it may arise, the fact is manifest that 
we have not a distinct School of Art. 
It might be quite correct to assert 
that there is no characteristic school, 
not one founded on a principle—a 
principle distinguished from former 
jnflhonccs—in any country of Europe. 
We do not even except the German 
schools; for able though the men be 
and honoured, they show no symptom 
of an inventive faculty, which can 
alone make a school. They are as yet 
in their imitative state—in that of re¬ 
vival. They are in the trammels of 
an artistic superstitfon.. They have 
no one gi-eat and new idea to realise. 
They make their commencement from 
art, not from mind—forgetful of this 
truth, that art cannot grow out of 
art: for, if good, it seduces the mind 
into mere imitation, which soon be¬ 
comes effect; if bad, it incapacitates 
from jponceiving the beautiful. Art 
cannot grow out of art; it may pro- 
gress from its inferior to its better 
state, till the idea of itsjirinciple has 
been completed. It must then begin 
again from a new—from an idpa not 
yet embodied—or it divill inevitably 
decline, from the causes named, tn 
mediocrity. 

It does not at all follow, in this rise 
of new art—or, if we please, revival ol 
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art—that there shall be at firet a con¬ 
sciousness of working upon a new 
principle, or a positive purpose to de¬ 
viate (for such a purpose would be but 
a vagary and extravagance, relying 
on no principle:) there must be some 
want of the day sti’ongly felt, some 
feeling to be embodied, some impress 
of the times to be stamped and made 
visible. Uence alone can, arise a new 
principle of art; and it is one that can¬ 
not be preconceived, it must have its 
birth without forethought, and pos¬ 
sibly without a knowledge that it ex¬ 
ists ; it may be in the artist’s mind, 
an unconscious purpose working 
through the conscious processes of art. 
The ago in which we live has a strong 
desire to know all about art, as to ad¬ 
vance in knowledge of every kind; but 
has it in itself o)ie characteristic feel¬ 
ing, one strong impulse, favourable to 
art, such as will make genius start up, 
as it were, from his slumber and his 
dream, and do his real work? Nor 
can this be prophesied of; for, if ii 
could, it would exist somewhere, at 
least in tlie mind of tlic prophet. It 
is like the statue existing in the block; 
but it is the Inind of time, under direc¬ 
tion that we wot not of, that must be 
cutting it away. Nor is it fair, for 
any lack in one power of mind, to un¬ 
derrate the age in which we live. It 
may be great in another power to do 
a destined work; that work done, an¬ 
other may be reqnu'ed, and another 
power be developed, in which art may 
be tbe required means to the more per¬ 
fect vivifying a new principle, 'fhe 
genius of our day is too busy in the 
world’s doings, in striving to advance 
utility, to have leisui’e, or to take an 
interest in the ideal and poetical. A 
great poetry it is indeed in itself, with 
all its mighty engines, working with 
iron arms more vast and powerful 
than fable could imagine of Brontes 
and Steropes, and all the huge manu¬ 
facturers of thunderbolts for an Ideal 
Jove. Reality has outgrown fiction, 
—has become the “ major vUieri ^"—is 
doing a sublime work—one, too, in 
which poetry of high cast is inherent, 
through hands ami means most nn- 
pootical. JVIjipd is there, thonght is 
there, worthy of all the greatness of 
man’s reputation for sagacity or in¬ 
vention, and gigantic energy ; the 
reaching to and grasping the large 


powers of nature, and adding them to 
his own body, thns becoming, nnc<Mi- 
scions of the poetic analogy, a Titan 
again. This age is, after all, doing a 
great deed. Let the dreamer, the ver¬ 
sifier, the searcher after visible beauty, 
the painter, the statuaiy, incapacitated 
as they all generally are from the 
knowledge of what we term the busi¬ 
ness of life, consider coolly, without 
prejudice for his art, and against what 
more commonly meets him in some in¬ 
terrupting and ungracious form, re¬ 
ality, the machinery of governments, 
the science of banking, the law of mar¬ 
kets, and the innumerable detail of 
which' he seldom thinks, but without 
the establishment of which he would 
not bo allowed to think,—^by which he 
lives his cfaily life ; let him' trace any 
one manufacture through all its sne- 
cessivo ingenuities to*its great uses 
and its great results. Let him traveT* 
a few hundred miles on a railroad, and 
note how all is ordered, with what 
precision all aiTangemcnts are made 
and conducted, and what a world it is 
in itself, moving through space like a 
world, and set in motion and stayed 
by the hand of one of bis own Saxon 
blood; and then, in idea, transferring 
himself from his own work, and his 
pride of his own art, let him ask him¬ 
self if ho sees not something beyond, 
quite extraneous to himself, a great 
thing eftected, which he never could 
have conceived nor have executed; 
and then let him say if there be not even 
in this our working world, a great and 
living poetry, a magnificent thought 
realised, a' principle brought out, 
worthy an age ; and then let him ,be 
content for a while that his own par¬ 
ticular capacity should for a time be 
in abeyance, to great purposes inope¬ 
rative, unproductive of the world’s 
esteem. It may be that ho will but 
have to wait for his season. His time 
may comcagain. Somenewprinciplein 
the world’s action, with possiMy a 
secret and electric power, may reach 
him, enter his own mind, and set at 
large all his capacities, and make them 
felt; for that principle, whatever It is 
to be, will be electric, too, gene¬ 

ral mind. It may arise naturally out 
of the present state of things. Now, 
t our schoolless art, like what has once 
been a mighty river, with all its tri¬ 
butary streams, has wandered into 
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strange and lower lands, and been en> 
tioed away tbrongh innumerable small 
channels, still fertilising, in a more 
homely and modest way, many 
countries, but losing its own distinc¬ 
tive character and name. The streams 
will i^ever ffow back and unite again, 
bi^ some of them, in this earth’s shifts 
and changes, may again become rivers, 
and bear a rich merchandise into the 
large ocean, and so enrich the world. 
If we think upon the distinct charac¬ 
teristics of schools, we must be struck 
with this, that before each one was 
known, established, and confirmed in 
public opinion, il could not have been 
generally imagined and precon^ived. 
It is altogether the creation of gifted 
genius. We acknowledge the setting 
up a great truth, of which we had not 
a glimpse until we see it worked out, 
und standing before ns manifest. It 
\is ours by natural adoption, not by a 
universal instinctive invention. So 
that it is a presumption of our weak¬ 
ness to believe, as some do, that the 
arena of art is limited, and every part 
occupied; ■ and that, for the future, 
nothing is left but a kind of copying 
and imitation. Who is to set limit to 
the powers of mind ? We can imagine 
a dogmatist of this low kind, before 
Shakspeare’s day, in admiration of 
the Greek drama, lajing down the 
laws of the unities as irrefragable, 
and that the great volume of the 
drama was closed with them. And 
some such opinions have been set 
forth by our Gallic neighbours, and 
maintained with no little pertinacity. 
We must have been Shakspeares 
to have preconceived his drama. 
How, for ages, was poetry limited I 
■the epic, as it were, closed! His age 
knew nothing of MUton before Milton. 
It was a new principle coming dimly 
through troubadours and romances, 
that shone forth at length Homerically, 
but with a difference, in Marmion, 
and indeed all Sir Walter Scott’s 
poetry, which, if it be linked to any 
that has preceded it, must be referred 
to the most remote, to that of Homer 
himself; so that let no man say that 
the world of fact and pos'sibility is 
shut against mrt. The great classic 
idea, the deification, the worship of 
was completed by the ancients. ■» 
was a long rest, a sleep, with- 
4 nit ft dream of a new principle; but it 


came, and art awakened to its percep¬ 
tion. . Giotto, Della Robbo, the old 
Siennese school, Beato Angelico, 
Pisani, Donatello, evolve the Chris¬ 
tian idea. Femgino, weak in faith, 
turns art towards .earth, and leads 
Raffaelle to strive for a new beautiful; 
and Michael Angelo for the powerful— 
the former humanising the divine, the 
latter, if not deifying, gigantising 
humanity—not in the antique repose, 
but incoimoreal energy—the whole 
dignity of man, as imagined in his 
personal condition. This was the cha> 
racteristic of the Florentine school— 
as, after Feru^no, or commencing with 
him, intellect, united with grace and 
beauty, became the characteristic of 
the Roman. But grace and beauty 
are dangerously human. The religious 
mind, in reverential contemplation, 
felt awe above humanity, and feared 
to invest divinity with coi'poreal charm. 
Even in heathen art, the great Athe¬ 
nian goddes.s affects not grace, but 
•stands in a severe repose, so unlike 
rest, the beautiful emblem of weak¬ 
ness. Grace and beauty became dan¬ 
gerous qualities when applied to Chris¬ 
tian devotional art. The followers of 
Femgino, who thought them essential, 
were not at first aware to what degree 
they were deteriorating tho«? great 
principle of their school, and how they 
were rendering art too hulnan for their 
creed. W oman—^by th e gift of nature, 
beauty personified—by more close and 
accurate study of her perfections, 
ceased to bo an object of real worship, 
as her fascinations were felt. Even 
Raffaelle was under an nnadoring in¬ 
fluence. His madonnas often detract 
much from the idolatry which his 
church laboured to confirm. We must 
not wonder, then, if after liira we find 
humanity in woman even dethroned 
from her higher and almost majestic 
state of heavenly purity—though le- 
gitimatised as an object of worship, the 
“ mother of. God,” in that higher 
sanctity than it was possible to set up 
man, in his most saintly apotheosis, 
(for the boldest mind would necessarily 
be shocked at the idea of bestowing 
a divine patemit;^ OP man, even if his 
religion forbade it not.j| Woman, in 
her real beauty, superseded the ideal; 
and, from condescending to represent 
inferior saints and conventual devo¬ 
tees, reassnmed at length her more 
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earthly empire, and threw around* 
fascinations which rather tended to 
dissipate than to encourage religions 
sentiment. The divinity of art, which 
had deigned to shine with sacred 
lustre beneath and through the natural 
veil of modesty, indignantly withdrew, 
when that veil was rudely cast aside 
by the undevotional hands of her not 
less skilful but more deteriorated pro* 
fessora. 

The Venetian school, with a truly 
congenial luxury of colour, evolved 
the idea of civil polity, in all its con¬ 
nexions with reli^on, with judicature, 
with manners,commerce, societies, dig¬ 
nities, triumphs; a large field, indeed, 
but one in which the great civic idea 
was the characteristic, runningthrough 
every subject. Even the nude, before 
considered as most eligible in the dis¬ 
play of art, yielded to civic dress and 
gorgeous ornament. What other ideas 
remain to be evolved? The world 
does not stand still—art may for a 
time. Wc must wait till some genius ' 
.awaken ns. 

There is, wo repeat, no modern 
school among os; art is pursued to 
an extent unprecedented, but without 
any fixed serious purpose, in all its 
multifarious forms, and with an ability 
sufficieU to show that some moving 
cause is alone wanted. We progress 
in skill, in precision and clearness; but 
the hand is little directed by the mind. 
Our exhibition walls abound with 
talent, but are for the most part barren 
of genius: and surely this must con¬ 
tinue to be the case, while the public 
mind is in its unpoetic, its utilitarian 
state, and shall look to art for its pass¬ 
ing charm only as a gentle recreation, 
an idle amusement. If there is any 
tendency to a school, it is unfor¬ 
tunately to one which is most in oppo¬ 
sition to that pure school which found, 
and cherished, and idealised the sanc¬ 
tity of female beauty. 

We know not if it should be consi¬ 
dered an escape or not; but certainly 
there was, in the earlier period of 
English art, one man of extraordinary 
genius, who, vigorously staking oat a 
great moral idea, mjght have been the 
founder of a n^w school. We mean 
Hogarth. He was, however, too ad¬ 
venturously new for the age, and left 
no successor; nor is even now the 
greatness of his genius generally 


understood. He has been classed with 
“painters of drolls; ” yet was he the 
most tragic painter this country—^we 
were about to say, any country—has 
produced. We are not prepared to say 
it is a school we should wish to have 
been established; but we assert that the 
genius of Hogarth incurred for us the 
danger. His works stand unique hi 
art—that which can be said, perhaps, 
of the works of no other painter that 
evorexisted, and obtained a name. We 
had written so far, when we were will¬ 
ing to see what a modern writer says of 
this'great man; and we are happy to find 
his vie\vs in sd'great a degree coincide 
with our own. We make the follow- 
extract from Cleghorn’s 2d volume of 
Ancient an^ Modem Art; a work, 
indeed, that, when we took up the pen, 
it was our purpose to sgeak of more 
largely, and to which we mean to de¬ 
vote what further space may be 
allowed for this paper:— 

“ To Hogarth, on the other hand, 
M. Fassavant awards that justice 
which has been denied to him by his 
countrymen. Hogarth is of all Eng¬ 
lish painters, and, perhaps, of all 
others, the one who knew how to re¬ 
present the events of common life 
with the most humour, and, at the 
same time, with rare and profound 
truth. This truth of character is, how¬ 
ever, visible not only in his conception 
of a subject, but is varied throughout 
in the form and colour of his figures 
in a no less masterly manner.” “ Ho¬ 
garth [continues Mr Cleghom] stands 
alone as an artist, having had no pre¬ 
decessor)^ rivals, nor successors. He 
is the more interesting, too, as being 
the first native English artist of cele¬ 
brity. Yet a tasteless public was 
unable to appreciate his merits; and 
he was driven to the necessity of 
rafiling his pictures for small sums, 
which only partially succeeded. In 
spite of the sneers of Horace Walpole 
that he was “more a writer of comedy 
with his pencil than a paiifter,” and 
the epigrammatic saying of Augustus 
You Schlcgel, that *4ie painted ugli¬ 
ness, wrote on beauty, and was a 
thorough bad painter,* he was a great 
and original artist, both painter and 
engraver, whose works, cominghometo 
eveiy man’s understanding and feel¬ 
ings, and applicable to eveiy age and 
country, can never lose their relish 
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and interest. They ai% chiefly known 
to the public by bis etchings and 
engrayingg^ which, however, convey 
a veiy imperfect idea of the beauty 
and expression of the original paint¬ 
ings.” We only object to stress laid 
upon his humour, which is not his, or 
at leasthis only, characteristic. He was 
a great dramatist of human life *, hu¬ 
mour was the incidental gift, tragedy 
the more essential. Wlio had more 
humour, more wit than Shakspeare, 
and who was ever so tragic, or so 
employed his humour as to set it 
beside his most tragic scenes, with an 
effect tliat made the pathos deeper? 
In such a sense was Hogarth “comic.” 
Hia “ Marriage h la Mode ” is the 
deepest of tragedies. 

We tnm to Mr Cleghom’s two in¬ 
teresting an^d very useful volumes. 
They give a compendious, yet, for ge¬ 
neral use and information, sufficiently 
elaborate view of architecture, sculp¬ 
ture, and painting, from their very 
origin to their present condition.' 
We know of no work containing so 
complete a view. If wo are disjmsed 
at all to quarrel with his plan, it is 
that in every branch he comes down 
to too late a time. And as it is always 
the case with writers who find them¬ 
selves committed to the present age, 
he evidently finds himself encumbered 
with the detail which this part of his 
plan has forced upon him. In matter 
it will be often found that the present 
age overpowers all preceding, when 
even it is vastly inferior in import¬ 
ance. Nor is it very easy to avoid a 
bias in speaking of contemporaries; 
nor can a writer safely depend upon 
his own judgment when he looks too 
nearly and intimately on men and their 
works, and fears the gtviug offence 
by omissions, or by too qualified 
praise. His divisions into schools, 
with general remarks on each at the 
end, give a very clear view, when 
taken together, of the history of these 
arts; and we are rejoiced to see them— 
architecture, sculpture, and painting 
—thus in a matner linked in history, 
ns they were formerly in the minds and 
genius of the greatest men. In this 
be follows the goo<l course led by 
Vasari. In his account of the Flemish 
1m4 Hutch schools, there is a strange 
<imiSjMon of the early Flemish painters 
piuoedi&g and subsequent to the Yau 


Eycks, to the time of Bubens; nor is 
the infinence which the brothers Van 
Eyck had upon art sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed. We propose at some future 
day to treat more at length on this 
subject, and to make extracts from 
Michicl’a very interesting little volume, 
his “Peintres Brugeois.” Eveu in the 
short account of Van Eyck’s invention, 
Mr Cleghorn is somewhat careless^ in 
the omission of one important little 
word, sue, in his extract from Vasari, 
who does not exactly describe the 
invention as “ the result of a mixture 
or vehicle composed of linseed oil or 
nut oil, boiled up «*iWt other mixtures,'^ 
but “ with other mixtures of his own^ 
Vasari says, “ o aggiuntevi altro me 
misturc fece la vernice,” &c. 

In the following remarks on Greek 
sculpture we find something consonant 
to the ideas we have ventured to 
express:— 

“ A remarkable difference is observ¬ 
able in the female ideal, the result of 
that refined delicacy and purity of 
taste evinced on all occasions by the 
Greeks. They neither increased the 
stature, nor heightened the contours 
of their heroines and goddesses, con¬ 
vinced that in so doing they must 
have sensibly impaired the beauty, 
modesty, and delicacy of fhe sex. 
In this the Greek sculptors conformed 
to the rule inculcated by Aristotle, 
and unifonuly observed in the Greek 
tragedy, never to make woman over¬ 
step the modesty of the female char¬ 
acter. The Medicean Venas is but a 
woman, though perhaps more beauti¬ 
ful than ever woman appeared on 
earth. Another peculiarity is very 
striking. While a great proportion 
of the male statues, whether men, 
heroes, or gods, were naked, or nearly 
so, those of the other sex, with the 
exception of the Vennses, Groces, and 
Hours, were uniformly draped from 
head to foot. Even the three Graces 
by Socrates, described by Fausanias • 
as decorating the entrance to the 
Acropolis, were clothed in imitation of 
the more ancient Graces.” As to this 
exception ,of the Vennses and Graces, 
Mr Cleghorn seams to have in some 
degree misapprehended the passage 
relating thereto in Fausanias, who 
distinctly says that he knows not who 
first sculptured or painted them naked, 
but it was after the time of Socrates.. 
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Theae Graces of Socrates, by the bye, 
may be the 0iXcu, of whom he speaks 
in his dialogue with Theodota, who, 
he says, will not lot him rest day nor 
night. 

The nnmberof nude Venuses would, 
it may be suspected, scarcely justify 
the elegant compliment in the epi¬ 
gram in the Anthoiogia— 

*' Vufimn uSi IJuM M4 nftu Aiix‘a‘>K Aimit, 

„ Teu; r(ti( oiex y-mtut' IlixSirt^xs it treOhi 

Paris, Anchises, and Adonis—Three, 

Tlirec only, did me ever naked see: 

But this Praxiteles—when, where did He ? 

Our author censures the school of 
Bernini, we should have thought 
justly, remembering much that has 
been said on the subject of tho unfit¬ 
ness of the ponderous material to 
represent light action, if we had not 
seen the Xauthian marbles brought 
to this country by Sir Charles Fel- 
lowes, and now deposited in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum. The female statues 
that stood in the Tomb Temple are 
exquisite, and perhaps equal to any 
Grecian art, yet are they represented 
with flying drapery. It is diflicult 
to make a rnle which some bold 
genius shall not subvert. 

Most anthers on art think it neces¬ 
sary to descant upon liberty, as most 
favourable to its advancement. It is 
difficult to define wliatliberty is, so that 
every example may be disputed. If 
we take the age of Pericles, when tho 
wonders of Phidias were achieved, we 
must not forget that Phidias himself 
was treated by the Athenians with 
such indignity that he left them, and 
deposited his finest work at Corinth. 
The republic suspected him of thieving 
the gold, and he bad the precaution, 
knowing his men, to weigh the metal, 
and work it so as to be removable. 
\Ve ihnst not forget that Pericles, who 
fortunately in a manner governed 
Athens, was obliged to plead on his 
knees for tho life of Aspasia, whose 
offence was her superior endowments. 
When Alexander subjugated Greece, 
art still flourished. Nor was it crushed 
even in the wars and revolts and sub¬ 
jugations by Cassandcr, after the death 
of Alexander. We should not say 
that tbe Augustan age was exactly 
the age of lilwrty, but it was the ago 
of literature. The easier solution may 
be, “ Sint Mseceuates, non deernnt 


Marones.” Mnnificent patronage will 
often raise what that state which 
passes nnder the name of liberty will 
often destroy. 

“In the most favoured periods of 
the fine arts, we find patronage either 
dispensed by the sovereign, the state, 
or the priesthood; or, if a common* 
wealth, by the rulers who had the 
revenues at their command. Possess¬ 
ing taste and knowledge themselves, 
and appreciating the importance and 
dignity of art, they selected the ar¬ 
tists whom they deemed best fitted for 
the purpose. Tho artists, again, re¬ 
spected .and consulted their patrons, 
between whom there reigned a mutnal 
enthnsiasm, good understanding, and 
respect. Suph wore Pericles, Alexan¬ 
der the Great, Julius Caasar, Augus¬ 
tus, Hadrian, Francis I. of Prance, 
Julins II., Lorenzo and Iteo X. of the 
Medici, the nobles and rulers of the 
different Italian cities and common¬ 
wealths, the Roman Catholic chm-ch 
•and clergy, Charles I. of England, 
Louis XIV. of France—and in our 
own times tho late and present kings 
of Prussia, the King of Bavaria, Louis 
l^hilippc of Franco, and—it is gratify¬ 
ing to add — (ineen Victoria and 
Prince Albert of Great Britain. But, 
indispensable as national patronage 
is, it can have no sure or permanent 
foundation, unless it be likewise sup¬ 
ported by the aristocracy and wealthy 
classes. Instead of emanating, as in 
the continental states, from the sove¬ 
reign and government, patronage in 
Great Britain may bo said to have 
originated with the middle ranks, and 
to have forced its way -up to the 
higher classes, and even to the govern¬ 
ment itself.” 

There are interesting yet short 
chapters on mosaic, tapestry, and 
painted glass; subjects now demand¬ 
ing no little pnblic attention, coming 
again as we are to the taste for decora¬ 
tion. The ladies of England will be 
pleased to find their needle-work se 
seriously considered. Happy' will it 
be if their idleness leads to a better 
and employed industry. Due praise 
is bestowed upon Miss Linwood, 
whose works are ranked with the 
Gobelin tapestry. We remember see¬ 
ing many years ago an invention that 
promised great things—painting, if it 
may be so called, in wool work. It 
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was the inTention of Miss Thompson, 
and was exhibited, and we bolieve 
not quite fairij—much mischief having 
been done to the pictures by palling 
out parts, either for wanton mutilation, 
or to see the manner of the working. 
Whether from disgust arising from this 
circumstance, or at the little encour¬ 
agement shown to it, the invention 
seems to have dropped. Yet was the 
effect most powerful, more to the life 
than any picture, in whatever material,* 
and-from the size of the works pro- 
daced by the bands of one person, we 
should Judge that it is capable of rapid 
execution. We have a vivid yecoliec- 
tion of a copy from a picture by North- 
cote, figures size of life, and of the 
head of Govartias„inthel^ational Gal¬ 
ley. We are not without hope that 
this slight notice may recall a very 
eflfective moHe of copying, at least, if 
not of producing, original works. 

Of painted glass, it is remarked,— 

“ The earliest notice of its existence 
is in the age of Pope Leo III., about* 
the year 800. It did not, however, 
come into general use till the lapse of 
some centuries. The earliest speci¬ 
mens differ entirely from those of a 
later date, being composed of small 
pieces stained with colour during the 
process of manufacture, and thus form¬ 
ing a species of patchwork, or rude 
tnosaic, joined together with lead, after 
being cut into the proper shapes.” Mr 
Clegnom omits to say that this more 
perfect invention of painting on one 
piece various tints and colours, and re¬ 
gulating gradations of burning, was ef¬ 
fected and brought to perfection by 
Ihe same extraordinary man to whom 
the world is indebted for the invention 
of oil painting, Yan Eyck. From the 
discoveries of this extraordinaiy man, 
or rather these extraordinary brothers. 
Van Eyck, must be dated the advance 
in the arts, both on glass and in oil- 
colours, which brought to both the 
perfection of colouring. 

wonderful splendour added to 
design upon glass, which was so emi¬ 
nently practised at Venice, without 
doubt supplied to the Venetian school 
an (dm which it could not have had 
under the old tempera system, but 
which the new oil invention of Van 
Eyck sufficiently placed within its 
jr^h. 

Tet, in one view, wc may hence 


date the corruption of art. The se¬ 
verity of fresco was superseded by 
the new fascination, and somewhat of 
dignity was lost as beauty was more 
decidedly established. As veiy much 
of the splendour of glass painting was 
thus introduced in oil, the greater fa¬ 
cility of more correctly representing 
nature, and embodying ideas by de¬ 
grees of opacity,^ so gave the prefer¬ 
ence to oil-painting, that not only the 
old tempera and fresco were ^ soon 
neglected, but painting on glass itself, 
as if it had done its work, and trans¬ 
ferred its peculiar beauty, lost much 
of its repute, and, in no very long time, 
the processes to which it owed its for¬ 
mer glory. 

Mr Cleghom remarks—“ Within a 
few years it has been much cultivated 
in Great Britain; and the intended 
application to the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament will materially 
conduce to its improvement and ex¬ 
tension.” It is unquestionably an art 
of the greatest importance in decora¬ 
tion. It has a charm peculiarly its 
own. It divides, it solemnises by its 
own fight, and is capable of affecting 
the mind so as particularly to predis¬ 
pose it to the purposes of architecture. 
It encloses a sanctuary, excluding the 
very atmosphere of the outer world. 
There is the impression and the awe 
of truth under the searching and em¬ 
bracing light, thdt should make the 
utterance of a falsehood the more mean, 
even sacrilegious. . The art that can 
have this power, nor is this its only, 
though, its greater power, is surely to 
be cultivated and encouraged exten¬ 
sively. There is now more attention 
paid to the architecture and decoration 
of our churches, and a taste has sprang 
up for monumental windows. We 
cannot resist, therefore, the temptation 
to offer a few remarks upon the ob¬ 
ject, now that so many mistaken views 
are taken as to the proper application 
of this beautiful art. 

There seems to be a false idea 
abroad that the painted window is to 
be predominant, not (distant to the 
general impression which the urchi- 
tectnre intends. In reality.it loses, not 
gains, power by setting up for itself. 
And, even in colours, it is not to vie 
with shop display of colours “ by the 
piece,” nor to set forth all its powers 
at once in a full glare and blaze, and 
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too often without other object and 
meaning than to display flags of strong 
unmixed colours. A painted window 
should be a whole, and have no one 
colour predominant, but be of infinite 
depths and degrees of tint and tone 
with one tendency. Nor should it 
aim at pictnre'maklng, however it 
may be ^apted to the emblematical. 
It should never affect the absolutely 
real—^the picture illusion: it is alto¬ 
gether of a world of thought and ima¬ 
gination, belonging rather to the inner 
mind of the spectator than to his or¬ 
dinary thought or vision. The very 
difficulty of the early manufacture was 
an advantage to it, for great brilliancy 
has resulted from the crossings and 
hatchings of the leaden fastenings; 
and now that we are enabled to hang 
up, as it were, flags of colour, the 
effect of those subduing subdivisions 
is gone. 

There is such a thing, so to speak, as 
the genius of a material. That genius, 
in the case of glass-painting, is not for 
picture. Surely Sir Joshua Reynolds 
made a great mistake when, in his win¬ 
dow for New College, he designed, as 
for canvass, a picture, and that for the 
most part without colour, which the 
genius of the materialrequired. Nor by 
the largeness of his figures, and of the 
whole as a design, did he assist, or 
indeed at all agree with, the character 
of the architecture. In such instances 
many and small parts should make 
one whole, both for the advantage of 
the real magnitude of the particular 
work, and that the magnitude of the ar¬ 
chitecture be not lessened—a method, 
indeed, which the Gothic architecture 
studiously followed, in which even 
minute design and detail give large¬ 
ness to all the leading lines. Day¬ 
light is never to be seen—an imaginary 
light is the all in all. In this respect 
it should be like a precious stone, 
which is best seen in all its infinite 
depths, in shade, out of fdl common 
glare. In the best specimens of old 
glass-painting the positive and strong 
colours were few, and in small spaces, 
and adjoining them was a frequent 
aiming at those which were almost 
opaque, — even black and greens, 
browns and puiples, bordering on 
black. ‘And if emblematic subjects 
were represented, they were in many 
compartments, as if the window were 


a large history-book with its many 
pities—a world of curious emblems,, 
no one obtrusive. It is bad taste to 
fill up a whole window with even 
Baffaelle’s Transfiguration; either a 
picture or a large design is out of 
place, and dissonant to the genius of 
the art. One of the worst specimena 
of painted window is that in the 
Temple, all self-glorifying, painted" as 
a savage would paint himself, in flags 
of colour as crude as possible. The 
genius of the art is for innumerable 
subdivisions, none obtruding, lest 
there be no whole. It should be of 
the light of a brighter world subduing 
itself, veiling its glory, and diffusing 
itself in mystic communication with 
the inner mind; and like that mind, 
one in feeling with all its varied depths 
of thought. Colour and transparency 
are the means of this bgautiful art; 
but these, as they are very powerftil, 
require great judgment and determi¬ 
nation of purpose in the use. The 
interwoven gold in the old tapestries 
Vas more effectually to separate the 
character of the material from the too 
dose imitation of nature or the picture; 
so on the transparent material of 
glass, the crossing, and sometimes 
quaintly formed lead lines, always 
marked, answer the same purpose. 
Mr Cleghom is too sparing of remarks 
and information on the art of painting 
on glass, which we the less regret, as 
we are shortly to have before the 
public the carefully gmiered know¬ 
ledge upon this subject from the pen 
and research of Mrs Merrifield. His 
chapter on tapestry is more full and 
interesting. Wo have not seen the 
specimens of a new kind invented by 
Miss King. It will be a boon to the 
public if, in its adoption, it supersedes, 
with a better richness, the Berlin 
work, at which ladies are now so 
unceasingly and so tastelessly em¬ 
ployed. The Art- Union speaks highly 
of the invention. It is curious wat, 
in modem times, a^Baffaelle tapes¬ 
try should be destroyed to get at the 
gold. The anecdote is characteristic 
of 'the equallj' infidel French of 1798 
andoftheJew—exceptingthattheJew 
was ignorant of its value. Mr Cieg- 
hom thus speaks of the celebrated 
cartoon tapestries—“ They were sent 
to be woven at Arras, under the super¬ 
intendence of Barnard Van Orlay and 
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Miehael Coxes, who had been some 
years ^pils of Ba^aelle. Tf^o sets of 
these interestkig tapestries were exe- 
-eoted; bnt the deaths of Baffaelle and 
the pontiff, and the intestine troable^ 
fHreventf^ them being applied to their 
ktendefd destination. They were 
carried off by the Spaniards daring 
tiie sack of Borne in 1526-7, and 
restored by the French general, Mont- 
mtnrency. They were first exhibited 
to the imblic by Paul IV. in front , of 
the Basilica of St Peter’s, on the festi- 
rai of Corpus Domini, and again at 
the Beatification: a custom that was 
conti&aed thronghont part of the last 


centpry, and has again bi^n resinned. 
Tie French took Sum m 1798, and 
sold them to a Jew at Leghorn^ who 
burned one of'them — Christ's Descent 
into Limbus—to extract tke goid wUh 
which it woe intenooven,'* 

There is so much information in 
these little volumes, that were we to 
notice a small part of the passages 
wli^ we have mai^d .with the pencil, 
we should unduly lengthen this paper, 
which we can by no means be allowed 
to do. We here pause, intending, 
however, shortly to resume the pen on 
the sutgect of art, which now offers so 
many points of interest. 


KAFFIKLAKX). 


It is alw^ with fresh interest that 
we address ourselves to the pernaal of 
books relating to Great Britain’s 
colonial possessions. The subject, 
daily increasing in importance, has^ 
tiie strongest dalms upon our atten*' 
tion. la presence of a rapidly aug¬ 
menting piqinlation, and of the prodi- 
^us progress of steam and machin¬ 
ery, the question naturally suggests 
itself—and more so in En^and than 
in any o^er country—^how employ- 
meat and support shall be found for 
the additional millions of human 
beings with whidh a f6W#ears ^a(%- 
ing of the fi^re from tne past) will 
throng die aiAace of a connt^ already 
densely and superabundantly popu¬ 
lated ? The problem, often discussed, 
has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 
Without broaching the complicated 
question of over-population and its 
antidotes, without attempting to de- 
dde when a country is to be deemed 
over-populated, we may assert, with¬ 
out of contradiction, that emigre- 
tkm is the simplest and most direct 
remedy for the ^ate of plethora into 
which a nation must sooner or later 
be brought by a Ibeady annual excess 
of birt^ over deaths. It is a remedy 
to which more than one European 


state w31 ultiaiately be compelled to 
resort, however alleviation may pre¬ 
viously he sought by temporising and 
theoretical nostrums, more palatable, 
perhaps, to thepatien^ but inadequate, 
if not wholly inefficacious and chaiia- 
tanical. And, after alL, emi^ation is 
no such insnpi^rtablB pr^ciiption for 
a very ugly malady. Doubtless mneh 
may be said upon the cruelty of mak¬ 
ing exile a condition of existence; but 
sympathy on this score may also be 
carried too far, and degenerate into 
drivel. At first sight the decree 
appears cruel aiuy^yrannical, until we 
investigate its source, and find it to 
proceed from no earthly potentate, 
but from that omniscient Being whose 
intention k never was that men should 
crowd together into nooks and corners, 
when vast continents and frnitftd 
islands, untenanted save by beasts of 
the field, or by scanty bands of bar¬ 
barians, woo to their diores the chil¬ 
dren of labotU' and dvilisation. Love 
of country, admirable as aa incentive 
to many virtues, may be pushed be¬ 
yond reasonable limits. It is so, we 
appidiend, when it prompts aien to 
pne in pmuiy and idleDosB upon the 
soil that gave them birth, rather tium 
sedc mew fields for their industry and 
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enterprise in uncultivated and vacant 
lands. What choice of these is 
afforded by England’s vast and nmg- 
niflcent colonies! The emigrant may 
select almost his degree of latitude. 
And where Britannia’s banner waves, 
and her laws are paramount, and the 
honest, kindly Anglo-Saxon tongue is 
the language of the land, there surely 
needs no great effort of imagination 
for a Briton to tiiink himself still at 
homo, though a thousand leagues of 
ocean roll l^wcen him and his native 
isle. 

Excepting that they all mdre or less 
refer to the British possessions at the 
Cape of Good Hope, it were difficult 
to find three books more distinct from 
each other in character than those 
whose titles we have assembled at the 
foo^ of last page. An ex-settler, an ac- 
compUshed lady, and a shrewd sailor, 
have selected the same moment for 
the publication of their African expe¬ 
riences. As in gallantry bound, we 
give the precedence to the lady. Mrs 
Harriet Ward, wife of a captain of the 
91st rei^ment of foot, is a keen-witted, 
high-spirited person; and, like most 
of her sex when they espouse a cause, 
a warm partisau of the feelings and 
opinions of those she loves and ad¬ 
mires. She is an uncompromising 
assailant of the system pursued at the 
Cape, especially as regards our 
treaties with the Kaffirs, whom she 
very justly denounces as perfidious, 
bloody, and unclean savages, untame- 
able, she fitlly believes, and with 
whom Whig officials and negotiators 
have been ridiculously lenient and 
confiding. Although some of her 
views arc rather sweeping and severe, 
she is certduly right in the main; 
And wo honour her for her heartiness 
in denoundng the nauseous humbug of 
the pseudo-philanthropists, whoso 
manoeuvres have had a most prejudi¬ 
cial effect upon our South African pos¬ 
sessions, and have given to persons in 
this country notions completely erro¬ 
neous concerning the rights and 
wrongs of the Kaffir question. But 
whilst blaming the administration of 
the colony, she finds the country itself 
fair and excellent and of great re¬ 
source. Herein she differs from her 
contemporary, Mr George Mclnjdson, 
jnifior. This gentleman, lately a set¬ 
tler at the Ciqte, cannot be too highly 


lauded for the volume with which he 
has favoured the public. We 'are 
not quite sure, however, that the 
public will think as highly of it as wo 
do. Onr admiration is fonnded on 
the consistency of its tone; upon the 
steady, well-sustained grumlde kept 
up throughout. The preface at ones 
prepossessed us in favour of what was 
to follow. Intended, doubtless, as a 
dram of bitters to assist in me diges¬ 
tion of the subsequent sour repast, it 
consists of general depreciation of 
other works regarding the Cape, and 
especially of one by “a Mr Chase ”— 
of sneers at “stay-at-home wiseacres” 
and hollew theorists—and of a vague 
accusation brought against certain 
colonial residents of “ fomenting the 
warlike propensities of the neighbour¬ 
ing barbarians, to secure their own 
ends,” grievously to the detriment and 
prejudice of their feUow-colonists. 
“ The peculiar bent,” says Mr Nichol¬ 
son, “ of each author’s mind has, in 
general, been so far allowed to pre- 
uominato as to exclude the hope of 
forming a correct estimate of the 
capabilities of the soil, climate, and 
other interesting features of this ex¬ 
tensive country, by a perusal of their 
woi*ks.” Could the author of “ The 
Cape and its Colonists” read his book 
with somebody elso’s eyes, he would 
discover that his own “ peculiar bent 
lias been allowed to predominate,” 
and that the consequences have been 
of the most gloomy description. Mr 
Nicholson is evidently a disappointed 
man. Either by his fault or misfor¬ 
tune, by the force of circumstances or 
his own bad management, his attempt 
to establish himself thrivingly at the 
Cape resulted unsatisfactorily; and 
this sufficiently accounts for the gene¬ 
ral tint of blue so conspicuous iu his 
retrospective sketdi of the scene of 
his mishaps. The particular spot 
where these occurred was a consider¬ 
able tract of land ^glled a farm) in 
the district of Graantein^, to axnva 
at which he steamed from Cape 
Town, where he had landed from 
England, to Port Elizabeth in Algoa 
Bay. The dismal aspect of tiiis bay 
painfully affected him. He ** hsid 
read some of the glowing descriptions 
given of thfe fart of the country, 
by persons whoso intereirt it is to 
entice over settlers by any means. 
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even the most dishonest, in order to 
have the benefit of plucking them 
aftemards. It is true that 1 had not 
b^eved the B1 Dorado stories so car- 
rent of this and other colonies, bqt 
expectations had been raised sof- 
ficientlj high to make the disappoint¬ 
ment at the really desolate appear¬ 
ance of the place, perfect.” The 
apparent,desolation is accompanied 
by substantial disadvantages, which 
^ Nicholson complacency enume¬ 
rates. Water is scarce^and brackish; 
there are no vegetables or fruit within 
twenty miles; hardly forage for a 
team of oxen ; the town Is built on 
sand, of which unceasing clouds are 
hurled by prevalent strong winds 
in the face of all comers. No wonder 
that the new settler, evidently indis¬ 
posed to be easily pleased, made his 
escape as qgickly as possible from so 
dreary a neighbourhood. Shipping 
himself, family, and chattels in an 
ox-waggon, he joyfully quitted Port 
Elizabeth on a splendid morning of 
the African autumn—that is to say,* 
about the end of March or beginning 
of April, and set out for his property, 
over a road which he describes as a 
fair sample of Cape causeways, “ no¬ 
thing more than a series of parallel 
tracks made by the passage of wag¬ 
gons, from time to time, through the 
sand and jungle.” Pinding little to 
notice on his way, he takes the op¬ 
portunity of having a fling at the 
missionaries, whom he describes as 
doing much harm, although actuated, 
as he is willing to believe, by the best 
of intentions. The stations servo as 
the headquarters of the idlest and 
most vagabond portion of the coloured 
population, who have only to affect a 
Christian disposition to find ready 
acceptance and refuge. “ No sooner 
is a Hottentot, or other coloured ser¬ 
vant, discontented or hopelessly lazy, 
than off ho flies to the nearest station, 
where ho can iMulge in the greatest 
luxury he knowW)f—that of sleeping 
either in the sun or shade as his in¬ 
clination may lead him, with the 
occasional variation of participating 
in the singing and praying exercises 
of the regular inhabitants of the 
place.’’ n tho* zealous propagators 
of Christianity, whoiiihus encourage 
the natural ialeness of the natives, 
were successful in their attempts at 


c^version, it nright be. accepted as 
some comi^naatlon for the temporal 
evils and inconvenience they ai^ to 
inflict on a colony where servants are 
scarce and bad. But this is far flrom 
being the case. Mr Nicholson assures 
ns (and we readily believe him) that 
it is very rare to .find an individual 
whose moral conduct has been im¬ 
proved by a residence at a missionary 
station, and that for his part he pre¬ 
fers the downright heathen to tho 
imperfect convert. Few of these- 
colom'ed Christians ]^ave any distinct 
idea of tho creed they profess; when 
able, which. is seldom, to answer 
questions concerning its first prin¬ 
ciples, their replies are parrot-like and 
unintelligent. Against the general 
character of tho missionaries nothing 
can be said; but they are throwing 
away tiratf, and their employers are 
wasting money which might be em¬ 
ployed to far greater advantage in 
England, or in other countries whose 
inhabitants, equally in want of reli¬ 
gions instruction, are more capable of 
receiving and comprehending it than 
are the stolid aborigines of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Mr Nicholson does 
not dwell upon the subject of mis¬ 
sionary labours in Africa, but com¬ 
presses at the close of a chapter his 
opinions, wluch are sound and to tho 
purpose. Mrs Ward says nothing 
on the matter, and wo ourselves are 
not disposed to dilate upon it, hav¬ 
ing already often taken occasion 
to expose the folly of tho system 
that scuds preachers and bible- 
mongers to the remotest comers of 
the earth when such scope for their 
labours exists at home. . Let us 
return to George Nicholson, his trials 
and tribulations. 

These were manifold; and he makes 
the most of them. No encouraging 
signs or omens cheered his progress 
through the land, bidding his heart beat 
high with hope. At two'days’ journey 
from Fok Elizabeth he halted for the 
night at a farm belonging to an Eng¬ 
lishman of independent property, who 
received him hospitably, bat assured 
him that sheep -breeding was a hope¬ 
less speculation, owing to the bad 
pasturage, to tho bushy tangled 
natiire of the country, and to the 
hyenas, there caUed wolves, who are 
most destructive. Ajs he proceeded. 
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tiastnni^ impiroved, but other plagMs 
weire i^arent. In some places wsIot 
was ns scarce as flfl an Arabian desert, 
and as much prized^-coUected in pi& 
and husbimded with the utmost care. 
*‘The maps of the colony indicate 
rirers of . the most encouritg^n^ de¬ 
scription in this part of the country. 
But the distdcC itself presents only a 
series of dry water-courses, ihaving 
evident traces of their capability,of 
containing water £pr some hours after 
storms." These sandy and deceitful 
gullies intemect %a frightful countiy, 
which cai^only be described as a suc¬ 
cession of low undulations, covered 
with largo shingles, between which the 
most ]debauched-looking stunted tufts 
of the poisonous and prickly euphorbia, 
with' here and there a mamificent 
scarlet-headed aloe, forced th<ur way." 
We are at a loss to know what the. 
ex-colonist here means by the epithet 

debanched-looking," unless he in¬ 
tends some obscure allusion to the 
thirsty and disreputable aspect of the 
brambles, remote as they wefe from 
the vicinity of any water except one 
spring of “ Harrowgate,. which, to 
judge from the nasty effluvium it pro¬ 
duct, must have been possessed of 
rare healing qualities." The severe 
droughts are the destruction of the 
settlers, entailing terrible losses and 
often total min, and their pernicious 
effects are aggravated by flights of 
locusts. These the farmers do what 
they can to keep off bj^ smoky fires 
and other means, sometimes with suc¬ 
cess ; but even when the insect (floud 
pass over a field without ravaging it, 
they leave a memento of their transit 
in the shape of innumerable eggs. In, 
due time the young generation come 
forth, and being wingless cannot be 
driven away, but hop about and 
ravage every thing till their'wings 
grow, and a gale of wind takes them 
off to fresh pastnram. Mrs Ward]s 
description of a fli^t of locusts is 
remarkahly striking, and given, with 
‘a vigonr of phrase not often fonnd^ 
in the productions of a female penv . 

"The first two jeara of our aotioum 
here, ^e loouets devastated’ the land. 
The prophet Joel desoribes this dreai^l 
viaitation as ‘ like the noise of ohariots m 


the tops of mountains,* * like the noise of 
a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble,* 
as *a stztog'pebple set in batj^le amy ;* 
pud any om who haS ridden through a 
olond of locusts must admit the deserip- 
tion t<r be as true as it is sublime, 
one occasion, at Fort PeddiSy the - eleudy 
fliekeriug between us and ihe Bwianary 
station, half a mile fliston^^dasded oitt 
eyes, |uid veiled the buildings from otnr 
sight; at last it rose, presenting its effiaots 
in some acres of barren stubble, whi(^ , 
the sun had lit up in all the heauty of 
bright green a few hours before. Yerilyj 
the heavens seemed-'to tremble, and tM 
sky was darkened by this 'great aurmy,* ." 
which passed on* ‘ every one on his way,* = 
neither * breaking their ranks nor tlurust- 
ing one anbther.* So they swept on,, 
occupying a oerinin space between 'fits' 
heavens and« the earth, and neiti^ 
swerving from the path, extendimi die 
mighty phalanx, nor pausing in the 
Goprse: tiie noise of their wfhga rediising 
the idea of a 'flaming Mast,’ and thefr 
whole appearance typifyiqg God’s terrible 
threat of a *besom of destruction.* 

• "'They shall walk every.one in his 
path!* Nothing turns them from it. 
And if the traveller endeavours to force 
his way through them with nnwontsd 4 
rapidity, b& Is sure to sufi'er. 1 have 
ridden for miles at a sharp gallop through 
their legions, endeavouring to beat them 
off with my whip, but all to no purpose t 
Nothing turns them aside, and the poor 
horses bend down their heads as against 
an advancing storm, and make their way 
as best they can, snorting and writhing 
under the infliction of sharp blows on tiie 
face and eyes,, which their riders endea- ' 
vour to evade with as little snocess. You 
draw a long breath after escaping from' a 
charge of locusts; and looking atound 
you, you exclaim with the prophet, * The 
land is as the Garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate wilder¬ 
ness ; yea, and nothing shall escape 
theml**'* 

Mr Nicholson’s location indnded a 
tderable house with mud floors and 
r Jed ceiliDgs, and thirty-five thousand 
acres of mountain aad pldn, having 
the repntation of one of the be4t frurms 
in the district. The cost of this was 
about £2000; and the property was 
calculated to maintun five or six 
thousand sheep, four hundred oxett, 
besides horses. There were four 
small springs, allowing the eulriva- 
tion of about dxteen acres of good 
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taika service; andi whendhey are pro- 
-nailed upon, they * ai^ scarce worth 
'Xhey are sent to t^e hills 
fWm the ilobfcs,. which they hd^ to 
i Hdleet '4b»m Ibeaaite^ of p^always 

Io(A-bu£ 1$t a bit ofstraggling 
nmjBtoafc-'*;They tifom^ves, however, 
I'lS^'^tpaw^cuous for thefi: rapacity, 
.1^ AO means fentnrkable for^ 
hmMflty; and dcbbtless many a stny 
abelp is delated to the hyenas, of 
tlbose disappenrance'the Hottentots 
cdhld giVe a very good aecohnt. The 
wild ^aphnab, Imwever—panthers,« 
,JhS!^aS|.and«, in JKnne dis¬ 
tricts,'HonsT^rorp pmongsHne settler’s 
*wtKrstfoss. Ihes^rowliiveiunivore 
preclude the .possibility of li^vpilcig 
she^ out of doors aftw daf^k; ahd, 
even when penned, the fleecy ihmily 
can hardly be considered safe. In 
stormy weather,”' saith Nidiolson, 
*<Biy walled pens, although well 
bushed*-at top, and abovO six feet 
<; |dgb,'did not snffldently protect liie 
great, losses by the hyenas, 
whieh, cat such oebasipns, would often 
J«»P jfT&c and Mil sheep, and often 
canzone off in their months.” This 
latter feat is rather astounding; bnt 
no matter, let us pass on to the uextr 
grievances of the unfortunate < settler 
and sheep-farmer, grievances not pe¬ 
culiar to himself, but'shared by all 
Whose evil star guides them to the land 
ofloGUSts and hyenas. The diseases^ 
aheep.are numerons and fotoU-scab,* 
consumptive waeting7 inMmmation 
of the lungs, vit^ent i^ammatory 
demies, poisonous bushes and hml«^ 
stones, drought and tKumlerbolts. 
recpUect one of my nei^ffibonrs l^lihl^^ 

2 wa,rds of three hundred yalnablp' 
sop in a few minutes from the cffocts*. 
a hailstorm. Another farmer, living 
t hreat distance from me, lost 
^ nnndred shoep* in one season 
^ ||W drought; and on my own fonau, 




able wool yielded oj the remnant 6i 
these afflicted flocks! Bfft touching 
the mutton he is muto; andasregurds 
the produce cd the fleeces^ he pledges 
himself that, under the most favour¬ 
able drcumstances, they never yield 
more than four per cent on the value 
of tlie flock—a small enough remune¬ 
ration, aa jt appears to ns, nnlearned^ 
we eu^ess, in ways of woollen. Bat 
we have not yet got to the worst 
of the story. Supposing a farami* 
fortunate, and that his flocks escape 
the mnltifairious evils above eunmo- 
rated—that they are spared by the 
lightning’s blast, tho big haffietones, 
the inflammatory epidemic, and all 
the rest of it. Not-Upon that accenmt 
may he rub his tiuids in jubilation, 
and reckon upon agood clip and high 
prices. He gets up one morning a^ 
finds his sheep converted into goats* 
or something Uttlo bettep. ** Woollea 
sheep have a natural tendency to 
deterioration ht this climate; and in a 
few genorations, notwithstanding the 
greatest care, the wool begins to 
show a tendency to assimilate itself 
to the hairy nature of the coat which 
is the natnral covciiUg of the indlge- 
nohs animal.” So that, upon the 
whole, Mr Nicholson inclines to prefor 
goats to she^, as stock, if ptop^^ 
attended to, and the utmost, possiblo 
numbers kept. The profit is made 
out of tbe skin, dat, and flesh, and' 
“ toose carcasses not required for food, 
might be boiled down for tallow.” He 
pemafs overlooks, in this calculatimK 
‘‘toe scascity wid bad quality of toe*' 
touh ^mpoE^ of the dung dug out of 
fto sheep pons, a^d stacked for the 
purpose.” Tho present system, how¬ 
ever, ovidentiy does not answer, Judg¬ 
ing from Ms statement that there is 
not “ one sheegrfarmerin the Eastern 
Province (depending on the profits of 
his farm) who is either contented with 
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ih» reMdis of his fannii^f, or Issnot 
gridtrtmsly indebted io his Btorokeepdr, 
enept smonl^ the ol<Uo8tabIished sad« 
peimitite Dutch fahiilieO, WB» spi^ ' 
Ha^mtoeyiq nunraihctares/Aiid We 
bat little to spend, had Utaj tho habit.*’ 
£i if onW to argoe, firom tiiia para^ 
graph, the absence^ ao {he«part of the 
Engli;^ colonists, oi that ^gol aim- 
plieit; of Uvlng esaential fn a new 
'COOjitrT^ A'man settling in a Qountiy 
like the Gape, should be prepared to 
resign not only InKuries, but many 
wnioh in Enro^ arc deemed 
positive necessaries of life, but which, 
In the forest and ^aii^ may well bo 
dispensed with. We infer, from cer¬ 
tain passages in Mr Nicholson’s book, 
that he and his fellow-coloimts were 
, rather above their position," too ad¬ 
dicted to the comforts of England to 
submit to the privations of Afriea^ ana 
that they augmented their expenses 
by procuring alleviattons which their 
primitive Dutch neighbours chebrfuUy 
dispensed^ with. The Dutchmen, Mr ^ 
Niraolson tells us, spend no money in 
manttfectures. Then the English set¬ 
tlers’ wives were evideully quite out 
of their element in the bnsb, or as oc¬ 
cupants of houses mud-floored and 
roofed with reeds* “ I have never,” 
says Mr Nicholson, seen an Engli^ 
woman in the colony, at all raised 
above the very poorest, who did not 
complrin bitterly of the inconvenience 
she endured when llv^ on a farm; 
and I really know nothing more affect¬ 
ing than thensight of the often elegant- 
minded and well-educated sheep- 
farmer’s wife struggling with the 
drudgery of her Situation, and repining 
^itlessly at the deceptive accounts 
which had induced her hullband.to 
seek his fortune in South Africa.” 
Here we, perhaps, have a clue to one 
cause of the jaundiced view the ex¬ 
settler takes of things at the Capo. 
The impossibility of obtaming the re¬ 
quisite domestic servants drove Mrs 
.Nicholson from the Sheep-frtrm in 
Qraaf Reinet to the more agiceeab\p 
residence of Capo Town, at a di^nce 
of right handred..miles; and’^tHencb- 
forward her husband divided his time, 
lua best he could, between dom^tie, 
and fkrming duties. This seems an 
nncorafortable state of things. The 
want of the master’s eye must have 
been sadly felt at the farm during 14s 


visits to Cape Town, and he must 
haws Ibst mqeh thne and some paf* 
tiehce i» weary eight-hnndred-mile 
jouxneys, performed, for the most 
paft,* on horseback. % 

‘ The Kaffir war is, of oenrse, a pyo- 
miuent suhjbct In the tbfee books 
before us. We find leasf of it m that 
of Lieutenant Barnard, who^e narra" 
live is chieny of things at sea, andl 
most in Mrs Wsurd’a volumes, whicbF 
consist principally af details of that 
nnsatiefactofy contest. Mrs Ward 
and Mr Nicholson concur in. attrlp 
bating to Whig mal-administrarii^^ 
and tq the unwise treaties of, 
Andries Stockoflsirom, thb humen^ 
disasters that of late years hfi^ 
affiicted the Cape, and thorti^Qhiig; 
mid iuglorfons struggle that him &st 
^is country upwards Of thi«e.miluonft 
gteriing. Here, again^ to be traced 
the hand and mis^ef-mhking tongue 
of the pseudo-philanthropists. By 
those tender-hearted gentiy was the 
original impulse given to the Series pf 
changes which have done sci'tnffch 
towards the ruin of a prosperous 
colonv. First came g scream about 
the ul-treated Hottentots. Thime 
were certainly often Bl-nscd by their 
Dutch masters, but that was surely < 
no reason for emanripating them, by 
one summary orchnance, from every 
species of restraint. This, however, 
was the course adopted; and forthwith 
the Hottciftot, by nature one of the , 
most indolent of animals, spunmol 
work, and took to idleness and dram- 
drinking. Since that iatal day, the 
race has degenerated and dwindled, 
and no doubt it will ultimately be¬ 
come ea^tinct. Having thus, greatly 
to the detriment and inconvenience of 
the colonists, procured the Hottentots 
liberty, or rather license, the sjrmpa- 
thiaers extended their charitable exer- 
ttons to Koi^riand. What pretext 
existed for this new crusade does not 
exactly appear, bu^ its result was 
even more misshievetis than theinin* 
tOhforence with the Hottentots. The 
Kaffirs were told of grievances they 
previously never had difeamed of, they 
were rendered unsettled and dissa¬ 
tisfied, (greedy and rapadous they 
already were,) and at last they poured 
into the colony, sweeping off the fiocks 
and herds, murddri^ the peaceable 
settler, and setting the flaming brand. 
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to his roof-tree. This incursion, the 
ruin of thoosands, at an, end, the co- 
lonista set to work to repair damages, 
hoping for peace and a return of pro- 
sferity, when a new calamity came 
upon them. MrsWard shall describe it. 

^Suddenly there,was a T<doe, which 
went through all the countries. of the 
, known ear^, crying aloud, * Let the slave 
be hree 1’ ^oieties sent forth their ragged 
reminentB, with banners on which the 
■negro was depicted an interesting child 
of nature, chained and emaciated, whilst 
a ru^n beside him held the lash over 
his head. *The people’ really imagined 
that the sugar plantations were worked 
by lanky negroes, handcufi'ed one *to an¬ 
other. Elderly ladies, who abased their 
neighbours over their bohea, rejoiced in 
the prospect of * emancipation, and cheap 
sugar,’ and the people,'the dear * people,’ 
-expected to get U for nothing. The Dutch 
were quite re^y to listen to the voice 
•that' cried * shame ’ at the idea of seizing 
our jrellow-creatures, packing them like 
herrings in slave-ships,and bartering them 
in the market. But how to set about the 
remedy should have been considered. The 
chain was broken, and the people of,Elng- 
land hurraed to their hearts’ content. 
Meanwhile, what became of the slave 1 
If he was young and vicious, away he 
went—he was his own master. He was 
• free—^bo had the world before him where 
to choose. Whether true or false, he was 
persuaded he had been ill used. So, 
whilst his portrait, with a broken chain, 
sleek limbs, eyes uplifted to heaven, and 
hands clasped in speecltless gratitude, was 
' carried about the streets of our manufac¬ 
turing towns in England, (where there 
was more starvation in one street than 
among the wlicle of the South African 
slave population,) the original of the pic¬ 
ture was squatted beside the Kaffir’s lire, 
thinking his meal of parched opru but 
poor stuff qfter the palatable dishes he 
had been permitted to cook for himself 
in the boor’s or tradesman’s kitchen.”* 

And the frugal, hard-working 
Dutchmen^, an excellent,^ngrediqnt 
the population of a young country, 
finding themselves depriv^ of their 
slaves, insufficiently compensated, and 
in fifty ways prejudiced and inconve¬ 
nienced by the clumsy and injudicious 
manner in which the emancipation 
haA hmy carried out, brooded over the 
injustice doue them, and began to 
migrate across various branches of 
Onsttge river towards the north-east 


comer of the colony, and finally be¬ 
yond its boundary, preferring con¬ 
stant warfare -witii the Kaffira, en¬ 
tailed upon them by the <dian^, to 
submission to the new and vexatious 
ordinances, and to the enactments of 
the Stockenstrom treaties. These 
were in the highest degree absurd, 
although their framer was rewarded 
by a pension and title, as if he had* 
done the stote some service, instead 
of having actually been the main cause 
of the last Kaffir war. A ridiculous 
report got abroad, credited largely by 
stay-at-home philanthropists, and 
heai'tily laughed at by all who had 
any real knowledge of the subject, 
that the Kaffirs were a mild, peaceable, 
aud ill-used people—in Exetcr-Hall 
phrase, “ a pastoral aud patriarchal 
race.” “It was imagined,” says Mr 
Nicholaom “ that they possessed a 
strong sense of honour aud probity, 
and only desired to be guaranteed 
from the tyranny of the colonists, 
(poor lambs !) ; and a determination 
was accordingly come to, to make 
treaties with the chiefs, iho perform- 
- ance of whie|i| could only be secured 
by their honourable observance of 
what was detrimental to the interests 
of themselves and their people, aiS they 
understopd it.” Now tlie trnth of the 
matter is, that a more viclons and 
treacherous race than the Kaffirs would 
be sought in vain upon the face of the 
inhabited earth. They unite every 
evil quality. “ The stalwart Kaffir,” 
says Mrs Ward, “ with his powerful 
form and air of calm dignity, beneath 
which are concealed tlie deepest cun¬ 
ning and the meanest principles. 
Some call the Kaffir brave. He is a,, 
thief, a liar, and a beggar, ready only 
to fight in ambush; and although, to 
use the common* expression, he * dies 
game,’ his calmness is the result of 
sull^ncss.” Cunning is the most 
prominent characteristic of this pleas¬ 
ing savage. “ It makes them,” says 
Lieutenant Barhard,“ full^ aw'are of 
the humanity of the English charac<w 
ter, w;hich prevents ns from kill4|g' 
an unamed man; so, when they 
find themselves taken tmawares, they 
throw their arms into the bush, pre¬ 
tend to be friendly Kaffirs, and, in all 
probability, fire on our troops when 


* Five Tears t» Kaffirtand, vol. i. pp. 35-6. 
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they get to a conreDlent distance.” 
It also taaght them, daring the former 
war, that they had no chance against 
Europeans unless they could procure 
firearms; to have time to get these, 
they joyfully concluded a treaty, and 
would have done so on far less favour¬ 
able terms, never intending to abide 
by them. But those made were not 
sufficiently stringent to keep even 
civilised borderers in check. Some 
wore laughed at, others evaded, whilst 
a third class defeated their own object. 
Here is the twenty-fourth article, as 
a sample of the last-named sort:—“ If 
any person being in pursuit of crimi¬ 
nals or depredators, or property stolen 
by them, shall not overtake or recover 
the same before he shall reach the 
said line, (colonial boundary;) and 
provided he can make oath that ho 
tx'aced the said criminals, &c. across 
a particular spot on said line; that 
the property, when stolen, was pro- 
pei-ly guarded by an armed herdsman j 
that the pursuit was commenced im¬ 
mediately after such property was 
stolen; that", if the robbery was com¬ 
mitted in the night, the property had 
been (when stolen) properly secured 
in kraals, (folds,) stables, or the like ; 
and that the pursuit, in such case, was 
commenced (at latest) early next 
morning, such person shall be at 
liberty to proceed direct to the pakati, 
(Kaffir pcdice!”) and (we abridge the 
verbiage) to make his affidavit and 
continue his pursuit, provided he do 
not go armed, or accompanied by armed 
British subjects.'^ Was there ever 
any thing more absurd than the 
formalities here pres^ibed for the re¬ 
covery of property frem a set of cattle- 
lifters, in comparison with whom a 
Scottish horderef of the olden time 
was a man of truth and conscience, 
and a respecter of neighbours’ rights ? 
It explains, if it does not (inite justify, 
the fierce personal attack made by 
Nicholson the sheep-farmer upon the 
Negotiator of snch foolish treaties, 
%hom he designates jpretty plainly, 
without positively naming him. Mrs 
Ward, too lady-Uke and well-bred 
to descend to peraonalities—save in 
the case of Kaffirs, whom at times she 
does most lustily vituperate—contents 
herself with blaming acts without 
attacking individnals. The wily 
Kaffirs, with whom theft is a virtne, 


were not slow to discover the facilities 
afforded them, and stole cattle to & 
greater extent than ever. Persuaded, 
moreover, that such regnlations could 
.be prompted only by the weakness bf 
the framers, they looked forward with 
glee to overrunning the entire colony 
at their leisure. They only waited 
till they should have sufficient mtu&ets 
and cartridges. These they easily 
obtained; there was no lack of un¬ 
patriotic white twidera ready and 
willing to supply them. This done, 
the warwhoop wq^ raised, and hosti¬ 
lities recommenced,—the Kaffirs con-- 
iidenfr of victory. I'here had been so 
much parleying and lawyers’-work 
with them, threats had so often been 
uttered and so seldom carried ont, 
that the savages had formed an im¬ 
mense idea of their ona consequence 
and power. Whilst the hollow peace 
lasted, their constant and imperions 
cry was ^^Bassilal'' Give I—when 
the mask of friendship was thrown 
aside, they burst into the colony, de¬ 
solating in their progress as a swann 
of locusts; and if assailed by the 
scanty forces that could at first be 
brought against them, they plunged 
into tlie tangled bush, and, with 
levelled gnu and assegai, shouted' 
“ Tzapa Come on! From the evi¬ 
dence of Mrs Ward’s own pages, we 
think she hardly does them justice 
in classing them with poltroons. 
They appear to hav'c made good fight 
on many occasions. And if the white 
feather bo so conspicuous an ornament 
in their savage head-#ress, on what 
ground can she claim such great credit 
for tlie troops that overcame them, 
and talk of the war as one “ not so 
noble in its details as thosaiof the days 
of Napoleon, but far more glorious in 
its results.” Here she evidently 
writes from the heat and impulse of 
'the momen she docs ia some other 
parts of her book. To this we do not 
object, but i-ather prefer it to the cau¬ 
tious and circumspect manner in which 
most writers, especially male ones, 
would have extolled the deeds of the 
South African army; whose sole oppor¬ 
tunities of distinction were in i^ty 
skirmishes with undisciplined and 
naked barbarians. Not that the 
Kaffirs could be considered as foes of 
the most contemptible class. With a 
monkey-like faculty of imitation, they 
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can;^ op smatteriDgs of European 
tacties. “Day by day,” we quote 
Dicmard, “ they ^et mwe expert 
" in the use of fire-arms, and ai*e obser¬ 
vant of oar least movements, that I 
have heard oflScers describe their 
throwing out skirmishers as quite 
equal to our own manoeuvres.” They 
also attempt stratagems, often witli 
sncocss. It is a common trick with 
them to ensnare small parties of the 
enemy by leaving a few cattle grazing 
at the edge of a thicket, in which they 
conceal themselves and when their 
opponents approami, issue forth and 
assail them. In this manner were 
entrapped €a)iptain Gibson and Dr 
Howell, of the Rifles, and the Honour¬ 
able Mr C/hetwynd, whq, as new'- 
comers to the colony, w^erc not np to 
the ibackueye4 decoy. TJio Kaflirs, on 
tite other hand, are too cniining to be 
often taken unawares, although wo 
read of a few successful snq^rises in 
Mrs Ward’s chronicle of the cam]uiigu. 
Poloucl Somerset, the-gallant com¬ 
mander of the Cape mounted Rifles, is 
the hero of one of these, upon which 
Mrs Ward dwells with peculiar com¬ 
placency. A small division of troops 
had halted to bivonac, when an officer’s 
horse ran away, and earned him over 
a MU, past a “ clump of Kaflirs ” six- 
hundred strong. Reining in with 
great difficulty, he dashed back aud 
made his report. What ensued is 
described in apprapriato style by our 
martial and dashing authoress 
** Colonel Somerset lifted his cap from 
his head, gavapthroe hearty cheers and 
shouted, ‘Major Gibsone, (7th Dragoon 
Guards,) return carbines, draw swords, 
charge !’ ‘ Hurrah !’ was echoed back ; 
and on theVg^hed, dragoons, Cape corps, 
burghers, ffottentots, and Fiiigos. Tliey 
found the enemy up aud in position. Such 
a meldc I The cavalry dashed through 
the phalanx of Kaflirs, and for want of 
more cavalry to support-^hero, dashed 
hack again ! A Hottentot soldier, one of 
the sturdy Cape corps, having two horses 
given him to take care of, charged un- 
an^d, save his sword, and with a horse 
in eacli hand. There was great slaughter 

amongst the enemy..Such 

Kaffirs as could hot escape fell down ex- 
bansted and cried for mercy : tliere was a 
g^at deal of cunning in this,—they would 
hare stabbed any one who approached 
near enough to them to offer a kind word. 
They had ell had enough, however, of 
meeting a eombiaed force of dragoons and 


Cape eoips, and no doubt the lattdr tried 
to surpass themselves. Those gallant 
little Tottiea are an untiring and deter¬ 
mined baud. How little do we know in 
England of the courage aud smartness of 
the Hottentot!” 

A very wholesbme lesson fbr the 
Kaffirs, two hundred of whom wore 
killed, andagood many more wounded, 
bnt rather an inglorious victory for 
regular cavalry—so, at least, it strikes 
ns, when we contemplate, in one of 
Mrs Ward’s illustrations, a parcel of 
naked monsters, more like Mexican, 
apes than men, howling and capering, 
jiiid hurling Javelins at an advancing 
party of infantry. Any “ phalanx ” 
formed by these uncouth barbarians, 
would be, we should tliiiik, of a very 
loose description, and not likely to 
oppose much resistance to the charge 
of her Majesty’s 7th Dragoon Guards, 
backed by the mounted Rifles, wlio in 
spite of black skin, diminutive stature, 
,aiid cucumber shanks, arc admitted on 
all hands to be very efficient light 
cavaliy—the best, probably, for war¬ 
fare against savages. It wT-re well, 
perhaps, to increase their mniibers; or 
at any rate, if cavalry must be sent 
out from England, it w'ere surely ad¬ 
visable to -select it of the lightest de¬ 
scription. Tlragoon guards arc excel¬ 
lent in tlieir place, first-rate fellows to 
oppose to lielmeted Frenchmen or 
Germans; but the Capo is by no 
means their place, and Kaflirs are nob 
cuirassiers. 11 is like limiting w'casels 
with wolf-hounds; the very size and 
power of the dogs impede tliem in the 
pursuit of their noxious and contemp¬ 
tible prey. There is one point of dif¬ 
ference, howevfr, and by no means in 
favour of the dragoons ; weasels do 
not carry loaded^muskets, w’hich Kaf¬ 
firs habitually do, firing them off 
whenever occasion offers, from behind 
bushfis, out of •wolf-holes, or from any 
other sequest<*red and sheltwcd posi¬ 
tion, ivijere it is impossible for the 
heavy six-foot-long dragoon guard^ 
men to get at them. Red jadtet^ 
glittering accoutrements, and tall 
figures make up a capital mark for 
the bullet of a lurking foe; and the 
unfortunate warriors go perspiring 
through the bush, with the thermo¬ 
meter at 120® in tlie shade, cursing 
tlie Kaffirs, but rarely oatcMng them, 
their clattering scat^barde betraying 
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their approach, and their lofty helmets 
visible, leagues off, to the keen-eyed 
savage. Btocal corps—the native article 
—are unquestionably tlie proper thing 
at the Cape ; the patient Hottentot 
and plnckyFingo bear heat,hunger, an d 
fatigue tar better than the beef-fed 
Englishman, “ The Hottentot will 
smile quietly when there is neither 
food* nor water, and draw his girdle 
of famine* titter round his waist, 
and travel on under the sUn uncom¬ 
plainingly.” Tlic Fingos, when hard 
run for rations, sometimes cat the 
bullock-hide shields that form part 
of their defensive equipment. Tliese 
Fingos, by the way, are rather re¬ 
markable fellows. The word Fingo 
means slave, and fur a long period 
the tribe that bore the name were in 
worse than Egyptian bondage. They 
woi*c the serfs of the pitiless Kafiirs, 
until Sir Benjamin de Urban rescued 
them. “ On the 7tli May,” says Sir 
James Alexander, in his .sketches of 
Western Africa, “ I witnessed a most 
interesting sight, and one which causes 
this day to be of immense importance 
in the annals of South Africa. It was 
no less than the flight of the Fingo 
nation, scveiitccu thousand in number, 
from Ainakose bondage, guarded by 
British troops, and on their way across 
the Kei, to find'«a new country under 
British protection.” Although an in¬ 
dolent race, fond of basking in the 
sun, and who will not even hunt until 
driven to it by hunger, they fought 
bravely during the last w'ar, proving 
themselves, in many engagements, 
better men than their former task¬ 
masters, who to this day never speak 
of-them but sis their “ dogs." Fingo 
costume, sis described by Mi^ Ward, 
is rather original than civilised. They 
orn ament their b cads with jackals’ tails, 
ostrich plumes, beads, wolves’ teeth, 
&c. Across their shoulders is the skin 
of a beast, around their waist a kilt 
of monkey tails, and they bear enor¬ 
mous shields, on which they somc- 
^^hes beat time as on a drum. “ They 
will lie down on the tvatch for hours, 
and imitate the cries of animals to 
attract tho attention of the Kaffirs, 


who find themselves encountered by 
creatures of their own mould, instead 
oftho wolf or the jackal, as they ex¬ 
pected. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the Kaffirs will encircle tho 
Fingos, and dance round them, yelling 
frightfully—now roaring like a lion,, 
now hissing like a serpent; but it is 
seldom the Kaffirs conquer the Fingos, 
unless the latter are inferior in num¬ 
bers.” Notwithstanding their monki- 
fied mancEuvres, the Fingos have been 
found very useful. Nay, the very 
Bushmen, (the real aborigines of 
South Africa,) of which diminutive 
and miserable race specimens were 
recently exhibited in England, were 
avaiicd of as allies during the war—a 
detachment of them, armed with 
poisoned arrows, accompanying the 
British forces. This may jippcar rather 
derogatory to British humanity, but 
all is fair when Kaffirs are the foe. The 
crnelties of these savages exceed belief. 
Mrs Ward regales ns with a few of 
their barbarous exploits, and details 
the tortures inflicted on the unhappy 
wretclies who fell into their bauds. A 
soldier of the 91st regiment, caught 
straggling, was flayed alive, the littia 
children being permitted, by way of 
a treat, to assist in tormenting him. 
Another was burned to death. We 
find no account of quarter ever being 
given. And Kaffir impudence*equala 
Kaffir triielty. When they found 
themselves getting the worst of the 
fight, after sustaining a reverse of un¬ 
usual severity, they would coolly send 
ambassadors to tho British to know 
“ why war was made upon them,” 
and to request permission to “plant 
their corn” in peace. 

“ After the affair at Fort Pel^ie, Stock, 
a T’.SIambic chief, sent messengers to 
complain of our aUachs upon him, wli»,n he, 
too, was * sitti^ still,' and only wished to 
be allowed to*'’* watch his father Bno's 
grave !’ Very pathetic indeed ! This 
would sound most pastoral and poetical 
in Exeter Hall. Stock teas, no doubt, 
* sitting still ’ bc.side * his father’s grave,’ 
but his people were at work, plundering, 
burning, murdering, torturing, and muti¬ 
lating the troops aud colonists, vihUst he 


* Fingos, Kaffirs, and Hottentots, make use of a band or handkerchief, drawn tightly 
round the body, to deaden the pain of hunger ; as the gnawin-? agony of famine in¬ 
creases; the ligature is tightened accordingly.-^Fiw Yean in Kaffirland, vol. i., 
p. 102. 
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* sat atilP and approred. He should.hare 
protected that sacred spot, and kept the 
UBighbonrhood of Fort Peddie clear of 
toaranders.”* 

Mrs Ward writes like a man. We 
*mean this in no uncomplimentary 
^ sense ; on the contrary. Her clear, 
’'natural, and lively style has a mascu¬ 
line vigour and concision; her opinions 
are bold and decided. To those she 
emits, upon the subject of the colony 
and its prospects,, we are inclined to 
attach considerable weight. Women 
are keen observers, and Mrs Ward is 
evidently no ordinary woman, but a 
person of great energy and penetration. 
We more willingly rely on the obser¬ 
vations made>during her marches and 
countermarches, in her, equestrian 
rambles and at out'quarters, than on the 
croaking experiences of our friend the 
sheep-farm^. A soldier’s daughter 
and wife—a life of change, hardship, 
and danger, has quickened her per¬ 
ceptions and ripened her judgment. 

“ When I read the miserable account 
from Ireland of its past year’s woe, and 
the wretched prospect for the next, 1 long 
to hear of ships making their way to 
Algoa Bay, with emigrants from that 
country. Some have arrived within tlie 
last few weeks, and employment and pro¬ 
vision have been met with at once. Under 
another system, affording protection to the 
settler, tUs country will afford a refuge to 
the stafving population of Ireland.. Well 
might Sir Henry Pottingei be struck with 
the capabilities and resources of this fine~ 
eolony, as he travelled through it. Here 
is a vast and fertile space, comparatively 
free, at this moment, from the murderous 
heathen. ... An industrious popu¬ 
lation, located in sections, would be the 
best protection for the country; and a 
well-orgu^ed militia, or police, force, 
might be llRned from those who are likely 
to die of cold and famine at home. Until 
such locations can be established, more 
troops will be required ; the country we 
have added to our possessions must be 
held by might, and to do this, a living 
wall, bristling with arms, is necessary. 

“ The village of Bathurst, in the district 
of Lower Albany, may be said to defend 
itself to its beat ability. This pretty 
settlement has risen and flourished under 
the patient labour of emigrants, sent 
thither in 1820, cliiefly through the in- 
i strumentality of the Duke of Ifewcastle. 


The labourer, the mechanic, tke nnthrlv- 
ing tradesman, the servant without work, 
may not only find employmea^, but are 
absolutely wanted here. The former may 
plant his three, and sometimes four crops 
of potatoes in the year, to say nothing of 
other produce, and manifold'resources of 
gain and comfort. It is singnlar that, 
whilst our fellow creatures in Great 
Pritain^ in 1847, were suffering from the 
foilure of their crops, the gardens of corn, 
pumpkin, &c. in Kaifirland, were hiore 
than usually productive.' 

‘'The miserable mechanics lirom our 
crowded manufacturing districts may here 
earn six shillings a-day with ease; the 
ruined tradesman of England, with a jail 
staring him in the face, will meet a wel¬ 
come here, where opposition in trade is 
required, to promote industry, hone8ty,and 
civility; and the youths of Ireland, instead 
of arming themselves for rebellious pur¬ 
poses, may, in this colony, serve their 
Queen llonourably, by protecting their 
fellow creatures from the aggressions of 
the savage.” t 

Favourable and encouraging ac¬ 
counts, contrasting strongly with Mr 
Nicholson’s melancholy reports! That 
gentleman’s book, if read and credited, 
is of itself enough to stop emigration 
to the country whither Mrs Ward 
thus strongly advocates it. And we 
must bear in mind, moreover, that the 
colonial districts of |.hc Cape include 
the least fertile and valuable portion 
of South Africa. The finest pastures 
and most healthy tracts are held 
by Ilottcutots, Kaffirs, and Fiugos. 
Savages, experience teaches us, recede 
and dwmdle on the advance .of the 
white man. Increase the population 
of the Cape Colony, and in due time 
the colonists'will push their way^ 
But Mr Nicholson strongly objects to 
.such increase, and holds it unwise and 
impracticable. We cannot repeat, 
even in a compressed foinn, all the 
gloomy statements of his eighth chap¬ 
ter, but will just glance at one or two 
of its points. In the first place, in 
the country which, as Mrs Ward 
maintains, would receive “ the sta||k 
ing population of Ireland,” and be 
better for their anival, so long as they 
were willing to work, Mr Nicholson 
can only make room for one thousand 
of the humbler classes of emigrants. 


* Fire Years i» Kaffirland,‘VQ\. i. p. 304. 
t 16., vol. ii. p. 191-2, 
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This, he s||iDes, “ wonld be the greatest 
number who could obtain employment 
suited to the capaciti^ and habits of 
decent labouring people." They are 
to be principally female house-sei*- 
vants, cooks, housemaids, and nurses; 
and with respect to the few out-door 
labourers ho is disposed to admit, 
those, he tells us, “would succeed 
best who, without having previously 
followed any particular occupation so 
closely as to be almost unfitted for any 
other, can, as the term is, * turn their 
hands to any thing.’" Married men, 
in his opinion, should not go out at 
all. These are Certainly singular 
doctrines, rather contraiy to received 
notions concerning emigration, as well 
as to Mrs Ward’s opinions. As to 
persons of a superior class going out 
to take farms, expecting to live upon 
their produce, Mr Nicholson treats the 
idea as utterly visionary and chimeri- 
c^. Such persons must possess an 
independent income, in addition to 
what it may be necessary to invest in » 
a fann. The question then is, how do 
the Dutch manage ? since the “ late 
resident” admits the superior success 
and contentedness found amongst the 
Boefs, and which were far more evi¬ 
dent before the wealthiest and most 
intelligent of them had left the colony, 
to seek at Port Natal refuge from 
foolish legislation, and from the slave- 
emancipating absurdities of the phi¬ 
lanthropists. May not an answer be 
found in the following extract ?—“ It 
must be admitted that a British popu¬ 
lation is of more intrinsic value than 
a colonial Dutch one; but then the 
latter has, by long experience, been 
taught to moderate hopes and 
sities within a compass little in accord¬ 
ance witJi the go-a-fwad notions of the 
present race of Englishmen of all 
classes of society." Of course if “ fast 
men" go out to settle at the Cape, 
with Captain Harris’s book of South 
African sports and a caso of rifles and 
fowling-pieces for chief baggage, and 
iyith expectations of finding in the 
Dush grand-pianos for their wives, 
and rocking-horses for their first-bom, 
they are likely to be exceedingly dis¬ 
contented on discovering hard work 
and many privations to be the neces¬ 
sary conditions of life in a new coun¬ 


try. But Mr Nicholson is evidently 
not one of those easily-pleased persona, 
who put up with present disagrocahlea 
in hopes of a more prosperous future. 
To be sure, he denies the possibility 
of any amount of energy, knowledge, 
and industry procuring the omigj^t 
a settled and comfortable position.*^ 
“ When all this cnejr'gy must be ex¬ 
pended in an often vain effort to pre¬ 
vent loss, or to overcome difficulties, 
the control of which will only have a 
conservative, and not a progressive 
effect on the settler’s circumstances, 
its constant exercise soon sickens, 
and the cqnseqnenccs will be despair 
and mlsei^.” Wc should put more 
faith in these deplorable accounts, were 
they suppoi'ted by the evidence of 
other writers on the subject; but wo 
know of none who partake Mr Nichol¬ 
son’s dismal views, at‘least to any 
thing like the same extent. And his 
whole book breathes a spirit of dis¬ 
content and depreciation that makes 
us legat'd it with distrust, as the 
splenetic effusion of a man soured by 
ill success. IVith him, from Dan to 
Beersheba, all is barren; or, if excep¬ 
tional fertility hero and there prevails, 
it is neutralised by an accnmulatibn 
of evils. 

The farmer is, in this eountry, al¬ 
ways checkmated,* as it were, by the 
natural order of things : luxuriant-look¬ 
ing pasturage is of poisonous quality, and 
the more wholesome kinds scanty in 
quantity, and liable to be fatally dimi¬ 
nished by dry seasons. Crops of com 
and all kinds of vegetables grow most 
abundantly, and are cultivated at but 
little expense, in most parts of Albany ; 
frequent and heavy losses in wheat crops, 
however, may be expected '•from the 
* rust,’ and less frequent and more partial 
destruction from the attackf of locusts. 
Wlien a large general yield of grain 
occurs, it must be sold a,t a Te>‘y low 
figure, as there is great difficulty in pre¬ 
serving it forif'better prices, for wa^at Df 
granaries and barns, which would be too 
expensive to erect, would, after all, 
but inefiectually guarantee it from the 
attacks of the numerous animals and 
insects which swarm in this climate. If 
sold for a good price in such a season, to 
persons inhabiting other districts where 
the crops may have failed, the expenses 
of transport would form a serious item 
of deduction from the general profit." * 


The Cape and Us Colonists, p. 114. 
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May we be a brealtfast for .hippo- 
|>otai&i,' i[f there is a possibility of 
^'^easitig George Nicholson, junior, 
! Here is a catalogue of calami- 
!' How he baffles the unfortunate 
settler at every turn with some fresh 
flud inevitable disaster 1 When grass 
’abounds, it is poisonous, and, when 
wholesome, there is none of it! The 
rust and the locust conspire to destroy 
the wheat: wfflen it escapes both, it 
must be sold for next to nothing, be- 
'Cause it is not worth while building 
bams to store it. And if a Cape 
farmer were extravagant enough to 
build a granary, insectvs and animals 
would empt}^ it for him ! ‘Insects, 
animals, and reptiles certainly arc the 
curse of the country—certain descrip¬ 
tions of them, at least. *Snakcs are 
very abundant, and nearly all deadly 
in their bite.* In tlie fertile district of 
Zwellendam they abound, and fre¬ 
quently occasion severe loss by biting 
the sheep. Amongst the beasts of 
prey, lions arc getting thinned by the 
guns of Boers, settlers, and English 
officers; the jackals and hj’^eiias are 
cowardly creatures, and fly from man, 
but play the mischief with the flocks. 
The rhinoceros is an ngly customer 
when provoked, but far less so than 
he would be were bis sight better, 
and his difficulty in turning his stiff 
carcass less. The lumbering hippo¬ 
potamus abounds in most of the 
rivers, and is shot fiom the banks by 
huntsmen hidden amongst tbe bashes; 
he is sometimes also taken in pitfalls, 
with a sharp stake at the bottom, 
which impales any unfortunate aulmai 
chanciug to fall in. ills teeth are 
more viluable than elephant ivory, 
and his flesh — especially the fat, 
which, when salted, cats like bacon— 
is greatly esteemed by both colonists 
and natives. The plains are in some 
places infested by colonics of small 
animals, rather larger than the squir¬ 
rel, and obnoxijuis to the horseman, 
who form a kWd of warren in the 
softer and more sandy portions of the 
plain, winch break in with the horse, 
and bury biiii up to his shoulders in 
the dust and rubbish, amongst which 
the rider is pretty sure of iindiughim- 
aalf on Alia back.” But if dang^ous 
toasts and troublesome vermin are 


too plentiful in the coloi^ll^this an¬ 
noyance is compensated by an extra¬ 
ordinary abundance of useful and. 
profitable animals. Numerous varie¬ 
ties of the stag and antelope ovefrun 
the plains. Mr Nicholson, whom wo 
suspect of a more decided predilection 
for the sportsman's double-barrel tlian 
for the crook and tar-barref of the 
sheep-fanner, speaks in the highest 
terms of field-sjjorts at the Cape, al¬ 
though, faithful to his system of flying 
off from a subject almost as soon as he 
touches upon it, he gives few details, 
hinting diffidence in approaching that 
subject after Hairis’s famous book. 
The little ho does say impresses us 
with the idea of a glnrious supply of 
venison and other choice meats. We 
read of twenty thousand antelopes in 
sight at one time; of a column of 
spring-bucks (a variety of the same 
family) fifteen miles in length, and so 
closely packed, that nine fell at one 
discharge from a large gun. The 
extensive forest of the Zitikama, 
which supplies Ihc colony with tim¬ 
ber, abounds in buffalo, boar, and 
antelope, in pheasants, partridges, 
and guinea-fowl. The keen sports¬ 
man, not wedded to the plcasur< 0 s of 
a city,, -will find abundant pastime 
and recreation in so gamy a land as 
thisi and, when wearied by the mono¬ 
tonous occupations of bis farm, may, 
almost without losing sight of brows¬ 
ing herds and drowsy Hottentots, 
pleasantly beguile an hour by stalk¬ 
ing a “ blesbok ” or cireJiug a bustard— 
the latter process consisting in ridiug 
round the birds in large but decreasing 
circles, which, evolution, if skilfully 
performed, causes them to lie close 
till the horse walks them up. Such 
is the manccuyre advocated and prac¬ 
tised by Mr Nicholson, who, having 
at last left off grumbling, and begun 
to be amusing, prematurely closes his 
very brief volume, as if afraid of 
writing himself into good humour on 
his favourite subject of sporting, andl 
of retracting some portion of his pre# 
vious depreciation of a colony which, 
wltli due deference for his opinion 
and verdict, we persist in considering 
a land of great promise to frugal, 
hardy, and industrious emigrants. 
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THE CAXTONS.—TAUT V. 
CHAPTER XV. 


In settiug off the next morning, the 
Boots, whoso heart I had won hy an 
•extra sixpence for calling mchetimes, 
good-naturedly informed me that I 
might save a mUe of the. journey, 
and have a very pleasant walk into 
the bargain, if I took the footpath 
tlirough a gentleman’s park, the lodge 
of w'hich I should see about seven 
miles from the torni. 

“ And the grounds arc showed too,” 
said the Boots, ** if so be you has a 
niiud to stay and see ’em. But don’t 
you go to the g.irdcner, he’ll want half- 
a-crown ; there’,s an old ’oman at tlic 
lodge, who will show j’ou all that's 
worth seeing,—the walks and the big 
cascade—for a tizzy. You in ay w sikc 
use o’ mj-^ name,” he added proudly. 

Bob, boots at the Lion. She be a 
/munt o’ mine, and she minds them 
that come from me pcrtiklerly.” 

Not doubting that the purest jdii- 
lanthropy actuated these counsels, I 
thanked ihy sliockheaded friend, and 
asked carelessly to whom the park 
belonged? 

“ To Muster Trevanlon, the great 
parliament man,” answered the Boots. 

You has heard o’ him, I guess, 
•sir?” 

I shook my head, surprised, every 
hour, more and move, to find how very 
little there was in it. 

“ Tlicy takes in tlie Moderate Man's 
Journal at the Lamb ; and the}' say 
in the tap there that he’s one of the 
cleverest chaps in the House o’ Com¬ 
mons,’’ continued the Boots in a con¬ 
fidential whisper. “ But we lakes in 
the People's Thunderholt at the Lion, 
and wo knows bettor this Muster 
Trevanlon: he is but a trimmer-,—milk 
and water,—^no ^orator,—^not the 
right sort,—j’ou understand? ” 

Perfectly satisfied that I understood 
#)thiug about it, I smiled, and said, 
*‘Oh yes;” and, slipping on my knap¬ 
sack, commenced my adventures ; 
the Boots bawling after me, “ Mind, 
sir, you tells /mnnt 1 sent yon 1 ” 

The town was only languidly put¬ 
ting forth symptoms of returning life, 
as j strode through the streets; a pale 
sickly unwholesome look on the face 


of the slothful Phoebus had succeed¬ 
ed the feverish hectic of the past 
night; the artisans wiiom I met 
glided past me, haggard and dejected; 
a fcAV early shops were alone open; 
one or two drunken men, emerging 
from the lanes, sallied homeward with 
broken pipes in their mouths; tho 
bills stuck on the wmlls, with largo 
capitals, calling attention to “ Best 
family tQasat 4s. a-Ib.; ” “ the an-ival 
ofMrSloman’s caravan ofwild beasts,” 
and DrDo’ems “ Paracelsian Pills of 
Immortality,” stared out dull and 
unchccring iVora the walls of tenant- 
less dilapidated houses in that chill 
sunrise which favours lu’illusion. I 
wa.s glad when 1 had left tho town 
behind me, .and saw the reajicrs in 
the cora-fields, and lieai'd the chirp of 
’the bii-ds. I arrived at the lodge of 
which the Boots bad spoken: a pretty 
rustic buihUiig lialf concealed by a 
belt of ])biutatiuns, viith two large 
iron gates for the owner’s friends, and 
a snmll tnrn-stlle for the public, who,"’ 
by some strange neglect on his part, 
or sad want of interest with the neigh¬ 
bouring magistrates, had still pre¬ 
served a right to cross tl«o rich man’s 
domains, and look Mm his grandeur, 
limited to compliance with a reason¬ 
able request mildly stated on the 
notice-board, “ to keep to the paths.” 
As it was not yet eight o’clock, I had 
Y>lenty of time before me to see tho 
gi*OH!ids, and, ])rofiting by tlm econo¬ 
mical hint of the Boots, I ciiWed the 
lodge, and inquired for, the old lady 
who was /munt to Mr Bob. A ybung 
woman, who was busied in ijreparing 
brcjikfast, nodded with great civility 
to this request, and hastening to a 
bundle of clothes which I then per¬ 
ceived in thccoracr, s||e cried, “Grand¬ 
mother, here’s a genfleman to see tho 
cascade.” 

The bundle of clothes then turned 
ronnd, and exhibited a human coun¬ 
tenance, which lighted up with great 
intelligence as the grand-daughter, 
turning' to me, said with simplicity 
—“ She’s old, honest cietnr, but she 
still Ji^s to earn a sixpence, sir;” 
and t Jang a crutch-staft’ in her band. 
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while her grand-daughter put a neat 
bonnet on her head, this industrious 
- gentlewoman sallied out at a pace 
which surprised me. 

I attempted to enter into conversa¬ 
tion with my guide; but she did not 
seem much inclined to bo sociable, and 
the beauty of the glades and groves 
which now spread before.my eyes re¬ 
conciled me to silence, 

I have seen many fine places since 
ihenj but I do not remember to have 
seen a landscape more beautiful in its 
peculiar English character than that 
which I now gazed on. It had none 
of the fbudal characteristics of ancient 
parks, with giant oaks, fantastic pol¬ 
lards, glens covered with fern, and 
deer grouped upon the slopes ; on the 
contrary, in spite of sonie fine trees,. 
chiefly beech, the impression conveyed 
was that it Vas a new placfe—a made 
place. You might see ridges on the 
lawns which showed where hedges 
had been removed; the pastures were 
parcelled out in divisions by ne^v* 
wire-fences; young^lantations, plan¬ 
ned with exquisite taste, but witliont 
the venerabl# formality of avenues 
and quincunxes, by which yon know 
the parks that date from Elizabeth 
aiid James, diversified the rich extent 
Of verdure ; instead of deer, were 
short-homed cattle of the finest breed— 
sheep that would have won the prize 
at an agricultnral show. Every where 
there was the evidence of improve¬ 
ment—energy—capital; but capital 
clearly not employed for the mere 
.piupose of return. The ornamental 
was too conspicuously prcdoniinjint 
amidst the lucrative, not to say elo- 
quentl^i^-** The owner is willing to 
make the most of his land, but not the 
most of his money.” 

But the old woman’s eagerness to 
earn sixpence had impressed me un¬ 
favourably as to the character of the 
master. “Here,” thought I, “ are all 
the signs of riches; and yet this poor old 
woman, living on the very threshold 
of optdcnce, is in want of a sixpence.” 

These surmises, in the indulgence 
of which I piqued myself on my pene¬ 
tration, were strengthened into con¬ 
victions by tlie few sentences which I 
Bucceeded at last in elidting from the 
old womaik. , 

. * Mr Trevanion mud be a rich 
Ml|aii)’*6aid I. • 
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“ O ay, rich eno’!” jUbbled my 
guide. 

“And,” said I, surveying the ex¬ 
tent of shrubbery or dressed ground 
through which our way wound, now 
emcr^ng into lawns and glades, now 
belted by rare garden trees, now (as 
every inequality of the ground was 
turned to advantage in the landscape) 
sinking ipto the dell, now climbing up 
the slopes, and now confining tho 
view to some object of graceful art or 
enchanting nature :—“ And,” said I, 
“ he must employ many hands here— 
plenty of work, eh 1 ” 

“ Ay, ay—don’t say that lie don’t 
find work for those who want it. But 
it aint tho same place it wor in my 
day.” 

“You remember it in other hands, 
then?” 

“ Ay, ay! 'Wlien the Hogtons had it, 
honest folk! My goodman was the 
gardener—none of-these set-up fine 
gentlemen who can’t put hand to a 
spade.” 

Poor faithful olii woman! 

I began to hate the unknown pro¬ 
prietor. Here clearly was some mush¬ 
room usurper who had bought out tho 
old simple hospitable family, neglected 
its jancient servants, left them to earn 
tizzies by showing waterfalls, and In¬ 
sulted their eyes by his selfish wealth. 

“ There’s the water, all spil’t—it 
warn’t so in my day,” said the guide. 

A rivulet, whose murmur I had long 
heard, now stole suddenly into view, 
and gave to the scene the crowning 
charm. As, relapsing into silence, we 
tracked its silvan course, under dip¬ 
ping chestnuts and shady limes—^the 
house itself emerged on the opposite 
side—a modem building, of white 
stone, with* %e noblest Corinthian 
jiortico I ever saw in this country. 

“ A fine house, indeed,” said I. 

‘ Is Mr Trevanion here much ?” 

' Ay, ay—don’t mean to sa;f that 
he goes away altogethci*, but it aint as 
it wor in ray day, when the Hogtons 
lived here all tho yq^ir round in their 
warm house, not that one.” 

Good old woman, and these poor 
banished Hogtons! thought I: hate¬ 
ful parvenu! I was pleased when 
a curve in the shnibberies shut out the 
house from view, thoueh in reality 
bringing us nearer to it. And the 
boasted cascade, whose roar I had 
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heard fbrfpme moments, came in 
eight. 

Amidst the Alps, snch a waterfall 
would have been iusiguihcant, but con¬ 
trasting ground highly dressed, witli 
no other bold features, its effect was 
striking, aifi even grand. The banka 
were hero narrowed and compressed; 
rocks, partly natural, partly no doubt 
artificial, gave a rough aspect to the 
margin; and the cascade fell from a 
considerable height into rapid waters, 
which my guide mumbled out were 
“ mortal deep.” 

“ There wor a madman leapt over 
where you be standing,” said the old 
woman, “ two years ago last June.” 

“ A madman! why,” said I, ob¬ 
serving, with an eye practi^d in the 
gymnasium of the Ilelleniclnstitute, 
the narrow space of the banks over 
the gulfwhich veiled the falls—“Why, 
my good lady, it need not be a mad¬ 
man to perform tl^tlcap.” 

And so saying, with one of those 
sudden impulses, which it would be 
wrong to ascribe to the noble quality 
of courage, I drew back a few steps, 
and cleared the abyss. But when, 
from the otl> 0 r side, I looked back at 
what 1 had done, and'saw that failure 
had been death, a sickness came over 
mo, and I felt as if I would not hfivc 
re-leaped the gulf to have become lord 
of the domain. 

“ And how am I to get back ? ” 
said I, in a forlorn voice, to the old 
woman, who stood staring at mo on 
the other side—“ Ah, I see there is a 
bridge below.” 

“ But you can’t go over the bridge; 
thci*e’s a gate on it; master keeps the 
key himself. You are in the private 
grounds now. Dear—dear! .the 
Squire would be so an^y if bo knew. 
You must go back^ and they’ll see 
you from the house! Dear me J dear 
^dear I What shall I do ? Can’t you 
leap back agin?” 

Moved by these piteous exclama¬ 
tions, and not wishing to sul^ct the 
poor old lady to the wrath of a mas¬ 
ter, evidently ai unfeeling tyrant, I 
resolved to pluck up courage and re- 
leiq) the dangerous abyss. 

“ Oh yes—never fear,” said I, there¬ 
fore. “ What’s been done once ought 
to be done twice, if needful. Just get 
<mt of mv way, will you ? ” 

And 1 receded severid paces over a 


ground much too rough to favour my 
run for a spring. But my heart 
knocked against my ribs. 1 felt that 
impulse can do wonders 'where prepa¬ 
ration fails. 

“ Yon had best be quick then,” Siud 
the old woman. 

Horrid old woman! I began to 
esteem her less. I set my teeth, and 
was abont to rush on, when a voice 
©lose beside me said— 

“ Stay, young man.; I will let you 
through the gate.” 

I turned round sharidy, and saw 
close by my side, in great wonder that 
I had not seen him before, a man, 
whoso Homely (but not working) 
dress seemed to intimate Ids station 
as that of the head-gardener, of whom 
my guide had spoken. He was seated 
’ on a stone under a chestnut-tree, with 
an ugly cur at his feet, wh© snarled at 
me as I turned. 

“ Thank yon, my man!” said I joy¬ 
fully. “ I confess frankly tliat I was 
very much afraid ®f tliat leap.” 

“IIo! Yet yon said wliat can be 
done once can be done twice.” 

“ I did not say it could ha done, but 
ought to be done.” , 

“ Humph! that’s better put.” 

Here the man rose—the dog came 
and smelt my legs; and then, as if 
satisfied with my respectability, wag¬ 
ged the stump of his tail. 

I looked across the w'aterfall for the 
old woman, and, to my sm^rise, saw 
hef hobbling bacli^ as fast as sbo could. 

“ Ah I” said I laughing, “ the poor 
old thing is afraid you’ll tell her mas¬ 
ter—for you’re the head-gardener, T 
suppose? But I’m the only person to 
blame. Bray say that, if you«|(iention 
the circumstance at alland I drew 
out half-a-crown, iriiich I proffered to 
ray new conductor. 

He put back the money with a low 
“ Hamx)h 1—not amiss.” Then, in a 
louder voice, “ No occasion to bribe 
me, young man; I saw it all.” 

“ I fear your master is rather hard 
to the poor Hogtons’ old servants.” 

“ Is lie ? Oh I humph—^my master. • 
Mr Trevanion you moan ? ” 

“ Yes.” • 

“ Well, I dare say people say so. 
This is the way,” and he led me down 
a little glen. away from the frll. 

Every body must have observed, 
that afier he has incurred or escaped 
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a great danger, his spiritarise wirader- 
fnUy—^he is in a state of pleasing 
e^tement. So it was M^ith' me. I 
talked to the gardener a cmir ovx&rt^ 

, as the French say: and I did not 
obsorve that his short moivosyUables 
^in rejoinder all served to draw ont 
'my IMe history—my journey, its 
destination; my schooling under Dr 
Herman, and my father’s great Ibook. 
I was only made somewhat suddenly^ 
aware of the familiai'ity that had 
sprung up between ns, when, just as^ 
having peiformed a circuitous mean^ 
der, we .n^ained the stream and 
stood before -an iron gate, set in an 
arch of rock-work, ray companion said 
simply—“And your naml&, young 
gentleman ? What’s your name? ” 

I hesitated a moment ;«bnt having, 
heard that such communications were 
usually made by the visitors of show 
places, I answered—“ Oh! a very 
venerable one, if your master is what 
theycall a bibliomaniac—Caxtoii.” 

, “ CaxtonI” cried the gar(h!iier» 
irith some vivacity. There is a 
Cumberland family of that name—” 

“ ' That’s mine ; and my Uncle 
Roland is the head of that family.” 

“ And you are the son of Augustine 
Ca&ton?” 

“ I am ; you have heard of my dear 
father, then?” 

“ We will not pass by the gate now. 
Follow me—^this way; ” and my guide, 
turning abruptly i-ound, strode up a 
narrow path, and the house stood a 
hundred yards before me ere I had 
recovered my surprise. 

“ Pardon me,” said I; “but where 
are we going, my good friend ? ” 

■“ Good friend—^good friend! Well 
said, sir. You are goihg amongst 
i^pd friends. I was at college with 
yomf^father. I loved him well. I 
ikBsw a little of yonr uncle too. My 
hamels Trevanion.” 

Bl^nd young fool that I was 1 Tlie 
moment my guide told lus name, I was 
struck with amazement at my unac¬ 
countable mistake. The small, insig¬ 
nificant figure took instant dignity; 
the homely^dress, of rough, darkbroad- 
chdh, was the natural and becoming 
dushal^lo of a country gentleman in 
his ow^n demesnes.' Even tlie ugly 
citr b^arae a Scotch temcr ef the 
rlfrest breed. 

guide smiled goed-natorsdly at 


my stupor; and on the 

shoulder, said— ^ _ 

“ It is'the gardener you muart: apo¬ 
logise to, not me. He is a very bond'- 
some fellow, six feet high.” 

I had not fotind my tongue before 
we had ascended a broad flight of 
stairs under the portico; passed a 
spacious hall, adorned with ^atnea 
and fragrant with large orange-trees f 
and, entering a small room, bung with 
pictures, in which were arran^ all 
the appliaucea for breakfast, .my com¬ 
panion said to a lady-, who rose 
from behind the tea-nrn, “ My dear 
Ellinor—I introduce to you the son of 
our old friend Augustine Caxton, 
Makc' hhn stay with us as long as he 
cam Young gentleman, in Lady 
Ellinor Trfevanion think that you see 
one whom you ought to know well— 
family friendships should descend.” 

“ My host" said these last words 
in an imposing tone,P^and then pounced 
on a lettor-hag oti the table, drew 
forth aniimmcnse heap of letters and 
newspapers, thiw loimself into an 
ai-m-cliair, and seemed perfecfjiy for¬ 
getful of my existence. 

The lady stood a moment in mute 
surprise, and l.saw that she dianged 
colour, from pale to red, and red to 
pale, before she came forward with the 
enchanting grace of unaf&eted kind¬ 
ness, took roc by the hand, drew me 
to a seat next to her own, and asked 
so cordially after my father, my uncle, 
my whole foiuily, that in five minutes 
I felt myself at home* Lady Ellinor 
listened with a smilp. (though with 
moistened eyes, which she wiped every 
now and then) to my ngiue details. At 
length she said— 

“ Have yousmeverticardyouriathep 
%peak ^ pie—I mean of us—of the 
Trevanioi^'?*''Jfr, 

“ IJever,” said ! blantiy; “-and- 
that would puzzle .me, only my dear 
father, you know, is not a great 
talker.” ' 

“ Indeed! Ho was very animated 
when I knew him,” said La^y Ellinor, 
and she turned her htad and-slghed. 

At this, moment there entered a 
young lady, so fresh, so blooming, so' 
l(|vely, that every other .thought ja- 
niahed out of my head at once. She 
came in singing, as gaiy as a bird, and 
seeming to my adoring sight quite as 
native to the skies. 
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“ Famf said Lady ElUiiorf 

shake ha^ with Mr Caxton, the 
son of one whom I have not seen since 
1 'waalittle older than you, bat whom 1 
remember as if it were but yesterday.” 

Miss Fanny blushed and smiled, 
and hold out her hand with an easy 
frankness which I in vain endeavoured 
to imitate. During breakfast, Mr 
Trevanion continued to read his lettera 
and glance over the papers, with an 
occasiond ejaculation of Pisli! ” 

Stuif!”—between the intervals in 
which he mechanically swallowed his 
tea, or some small morsels of dry 
toast. Then rising with the sudden¬ 
ness which characterised lus move- 
ments^,he stood on his hearth for a 
few moments buried m thought; and 
now that a lai^e brimmed hat was 
removed from his brow, and the 
abruptness of his first movement, with 
the sedateness of his after pause, ar¬ 
rested my curious attention,! was 
more than ever ashamed of ray mis¬ 
take. It was a care-wona, eager, and 
yet nyising countenance, hollow-eyed, 
and. with deep lines; but it was one of 
those faces which take dignity aud 
refinement &om that raent^ cultiva¬ 
tion which distinguishes the true aris¬ 
tocrat, viz., the highly e'ducated, 
acutely intelligent man. Very hand¬ 
some might that face have been in 
youth, for the features, thohgli small, 
were exquisitely defined; the brow, 
partially bald, Vas noble and mas¬ 
sive, and there was almost feminine 
delicacy in the curve of the lip. 
The whole expression of the face 
was commanding but sad. Often, 
as my experience of life increased, 
have I thought to trace upon that 
oxpi’essive visj^e the histoiy of ener¬ 
getic ambition curbed by a fastidious 
philosophy and a s^pulons con- 
scionee; but then all that I could see 
was a vague, dissatisfied m^aucholy, 
which dejected me 1 kir'^w not why. 

Presently ho retomed to the table, 
collected bis letters, moved [slowly 
towards the door, and vanished. 

His wife-s cydfr followed him ten¬ 
derly. Those eyes reminded me of 
mother’s, as, I verily believe, did 
all eyes that expressed affection. I 
crept nearer to-her, and longed to 
press the white band that lay so list¬ 
less before me. 

“ Will you walk out with us ? ” said 


Miss Trevanion, tiiming to me. I 
bowed, and in a few minutes 1 fonml 
myself alone. Wliile the ladies left 
me, for their shawls and bonnets, I took 
up the newspapers which Mr Tf’cvan- 
ion had thrown on the taWe, by w^y of 
something to do. My eye was caught 
by his o^vn name; it ocenrred 
aud ill all the papers. There wa» 
contemptuous abuse in one, high 
pnlogy in another; but one passage, 
in a journal that seemed to aim at 
impartiality, stnick me so mudi as 
to remain hi my memory; and I am 
sure thatl can still quote the sense, 
though not the exact words. The 
paragraph fan somewhat thus 

“ In the’ present state of parties, 
our cbnlemporaries have not unnatu¬ 
rally devoted ranch space to the claims 
or dcmerils of Mr Trevanion. It is 
a name that stands nmptcstiouably 
high in Ibe House of Commons; but, 
as unquestionably, it commands littlo 
sympathy in the country. Mr Ti’C; 
.vanion is essentially and emphati¬ 
cally a ■mc.mber.T^fparUtment. He is 
a close and ready debater; he is an 
adinii'ablo chairinau in committees. 
TliougJi never in office, his long ■ex¬ 
perience of public life, his gratuitous 
attention to public business, have 
ranked him high among those prac¬ 
tical politicians from whom ministei*3 
are selected. A man of spotless 
character and excellent intentions, no 
doubt, h§ must be considered; and in 
him any cabinet would gain an hon¬ 
est and a useful member. There 
cuds all w'c can say in bis praise; 
As a speaker, he wants the fire and 
cnllnisiasm which engage the popu¬ 
lar sympathies. lie has the ear of 
tljc IIous(!, not the lieai-t of the’ 
country. An ora^ie on subjects of., 
mere business, in the great qiMSt," 
tions of policy ho is comparatively ;a 
failure. Hs never embraces any* 
party heartily; he never espouses 
any questioivas if wholly in earnest. 
The moderation on which he is said 
to pique himself, often exhibits itsel^f 
in fastidious crotchets, andean- at¬ 
tempt at philosophic^ originality 
candour, w'liicli has long obtained 
him the repntation of a trimiUiBr 
with his enemies. Such a man cir¬ 
cumstances may throw intO' tempo- 
raiy power; but can he command 
lasting influence % , N'O : let • Mr 
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Trovanion remain in what nature 
4hd position assign as his proper part, 
—that of an upright, independent, able 
’ member of parliament; conciliating 
sensible men on both sides, when 
partj runs into extremes. He is 
undone as a cabinet minister. His 
scruples would break up any gorem- 
ment; and his want of decision— 
when, as in all human affairs, some 
errors must be conceded to obtain a, 
great' good — would shipwreck his 
own fame.” 

I had just got to the end of this 
paragraph when the ladies i-etumcd. 

My hostess observed the ncAvspaper 
in my hand, and said, with’ a con¬ 
strained smile, “ Some attack on Mr 
Trevanion, I suppose ? ” 

“Ho,” said >1, awkwardly; for, 
perhaps, the paragraph that appeared 
to me so impartial, was the most 
galling attack of all. “Ho, not ex¬ 
actly.” 

“I never read the papei-s now— 
at least what are called the leading* 
articles—it is too painful: and once 
they gave me so much pleasure—that 
was when the career began, and before 
the fame was made.” 

Here Lady Ellinor opened the 
window which admitted on the lawn, 
and in a few moments we were in 
that part of the pleasure - grounds 
which the family reserved from the 
public curiosity. We passed by rare 
shrubs and strange flowers, long, 
ranges of conservatories, in which 
bloomed and lived all the marvellous 
vegetation of Africa and the Indies. 

“ Mr Trevanion is fond of flow¬ 
ers?” said I. 

* The fair Fanny laughed. “ I don’t 
think he knows one from another.” 

“ Hor I either,” pid I: “ that is, 
when I fairly lose sight of a rose or 
a hollyhock.” 

“ The farm will interest you more,” 
said Lady Ellinor. 

We came to farm buildings recently 
erected, and no doubt on the most 
improved principle. Lady Ellinor 
pointed out to me machines and con¬ 
trivances, of the newest fashion, for 
abridging l^ur, and perfecting the 
mechanical operations of agriculture. 

“ Ah, then, Mr Trevanion is fond 
of farming.” 

The pretty Fanny laughed again, 
father is one of the great 


oracles in, agriculture, one* of the 
great patrons of aU its improve¬ 
ments ; hot, as for being fond of 
farming, I doubt if he knows when 
he rides through his own fields.” 

We returned to the house; and 
Miss Trevanion, whose frank kindness 
had already made too deep an im¬ 
pression upon the youthful heart of 
Fisistratus the Second, offered to 
show me the picture-gallery. JTho 
collection was confined to the works 
of English artists ; and Miss Tre¬ 
vanion pointed out to me the main 
attractions of the gallery. 

“ Well, at least Mr Trevanion is 
fond of pictures ! ” 

“ Wrong again,” said Fanny, shak¬ 
ing her arch head. “My father is 
said to be an admirable judge; but 
lie only buys pictures from a sense of 
duty—to encourage our own painters 
—a picture once bought, I am not 
sure that he ever looks at it again 1 '* 

“What does he then—” I stopped 
short, for I felt my meditated ques¬ 
tion was iU-bred. ^ 

“What does he like then? you 
wore about to say. Wliy, I have 
known him, of course, since I could 
know any thing; but I have never 
yet discovered what my father docs 
like. No—not even politics, though 
he lives for politics alono. You look 
puzzled; you will know him better 
some day, I hope; but you will never 
solve the mystery—what Mr IVe- 
V anion likes." 

“You are wrong,” said Lady 
Ellinor, who had followed us into 
the room, unheard by us. “ I can 
tell you what your father does more 
than like—what he loves and sex*vea 
and illustrates every hour of his noble 
life—justice, beneficence, honour, 
and his countiy- A man who loves 
these may,be excused for Indifference 
to the geranium or the newest 
plough, or even (though that offends 
you more, Fannj^ the freshest mas¬ 
ter-piece by Landseer, or the latest 
fashion honoured by Miss Tyevanion.” 

“ Mamma I ” said Fanny, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

But Lady Ellinor looked to me 
sublime as she spoke, her eyes kin¬ 
dled,*" her breast heaved. The wife 
taking the husband’s part against the 
child, and comprehending so well 
what the child felt hot, despite its 
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experience of everj* day^and what 
the world would never know, despite 
all the vigilance of its praise and its 
blame, was a picture, to my taste, 
finer than any in the collection. 

Her face softened as she saw the 
tears in Fanny’s bright hazel eyes; 
she held out her hand, which her 
child kissed tenderly, and whispering, 

“ ’Tis not the giddy word you must 
go by, mamma, or there will be 
something to forgive every minute,” 
—^glided from the room. 

“ Have you a sister?” asked Lady 
EUinor. 

“No.” 

“ And Trevanion has no son,” she 
said, mournfully. The blood rushed 
to my checks. Oh, young fool, 
again! We were both silent, when 
the door was opened, and Mr Ti-cva- 
uion entered. 

“ Humph,” said he, smiiing as he 
saw me—and his smile was charming, 
though rare. “ Humph, young sir, I 
came to seek fori;, you—I have been 
rude, I fear; pardon it—that thought 
has only just occurred to me, so I left 
my blue books, and my amanuensis 
haM at work on them, to ask you to 
come out for half-au-hour—just half- 
an-hour, it is all I can give you—a 
deputation at One! You dine and 
sleep here of coiu'se ? ” 

“Ah, sir! my mother will bo so 
uneasy if I am not in town to¬ 
night.” 

“Pooh!” said the member, “I’ll 
send an express.” 

“ Oh, no indeed; thank you.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

I hesitated. “You sec, sir, that 
my father and mother arc both new 
to London: and, though I am new 
too, yet they may wanjt me—may 
be of use.” Lady Ellidor put her 
hand on my head, and slcek^ down 
my hair as I spoke.' 

“Right, young man, right; you 
will' do in the world, wi’Ong as 
that is. I don’t mean that you’ll 
succeed, as the rogues say—that’s 
another qviestion; but, if yon don’t?*' 
rise, you’ll not fall. Now, put on 
your hat and come with me; we’ll 
walk to the lodge—^you will bo in type 
for a coach.” 

I took my leave of Lady EUinor, 
and longed to say something about 
compliments to Miss Fanny; but the 
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words stuck in my throat, and my 
host seemed impatient. 

“We must see you soon again!” 
^id LadjuEIlinor kindly, as she 
followed u^o the door. 

Mr Trevanion walked on briskly 
and In silence—one hand in his bosomr 
the other swinging carelessly a thick 
walking-stick. 

“But I must go round by the 
bridge,” said I, “for 1 forgot my 
knapsack. I put it off wheh I made 
my leap, and the old lady certainly 
never tooj: charge of it.” 

“ Come, then, this way. How old 
are you ‘ 

“ Seventeen and a half.” 

“You know Latin and Greek as* 
they know them at schools, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ I think I know them yetty well, 
sir.” 

“ Hoes your father say so ?” 

“ Why, my father is fastidious r 
however, he owns that he is satisfied 
6n the whole.” 

“ So am I, then. Mathematics ?”^ 

“ A little.” 

“ Good.” 

Here the conversation-dropped for 
some time. I had found and re- 
strapped the knapsack, and we were 
near the lodge, when Mr Trevanion 
said, abruptly, “ Talk^ my young 
friend; talk, I Uke to hear you talk— 
it refreshes me. Nobody has talked 
naturally to me these last ten years.” 

Tlic request was a complete damper 
to my ingenuous eloquence : I could 
not have talked naturally now for 
the life of me. 

“I made a mistake, I see,” said 
ray companion, good - huinouredly, 
noticing my emban-assment. “ Here 
we are at the ledge. The coach will 
be bye in five minutes: you can 
spend that time in hearing the 
old woman praise the Hogtons 
and abuse me. And hark you, sii*, 
never care three straws for praise 
or blame — leather and prunella I 
praise and blame are here!''' and 
he struck his hand upon his breast, 
with almost passionate emphasis. 
“ Take n specimen. These Hogtons 
were the bane of the place; unedu¬ 
cated and miserly; their land awildqr- 
noss, their village a pig-stye. I 
come, with capital and intelligence; 
I redeem the soil, I banish pauperism. 
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I civilise-all awwind me: no merit in 
rao-rl am but a type of capital guided 
by education—machine. And yet 
tt)e old woman is not the only cnh 
who will Iiint to you thirc the Ilog- 
tons were angels, and myself the 
usual antitbesis to angels. And what 
is more, sir, because that old woman, 
who has ten shillings a-week from 
me, sets her heart upon earning her 
sixpences—and I give her that privi¬ 
leged luxury — eveiy visitor she 
talks with goes away with th*^ idea 
that I, the rich Mr Ti'evapion, let her 
starve on wliat she can pick up from 
the sight-soers. Now, does that 
signify a jot ? 

• “ Good-bye. Tell your father Ids 
old friend musli see him; profit by his 
calm wisdom: his old friend is a fool 
sometimes^and sad at heart. Wlion 
yon are settled, send mo a line to 
St James’s Square, to say wlicre you 
are. 

“ Humph 1 that’s enough.” 

Mr Trevauion winng my hand, and 
strode off. 

I did not wait for the coach, but 
proceeded tow.ards tli e t ii ni -stile, where 
the old woman, (who had cither seen, 
or scented from a distance, that tizzy 
of which I was the imiicrsonation)— 

“ Hush'd in grim repose, did her 
morning prey.” 

My opinions as to her sufferings, 
and the virtues of the departed Hog- 
tons, somewhat modified, 1 contented 
myself with dropping into her open 
palm the exact sum vbtaally agi’ecd 
on. But that palm still remained 
open, and the fingers of the other 
clawed hold of me as I stood, im- 
twunded in the cui*ve of the turn-stile, 
like a cork in a patent cork-screw. • 

“ And threepence for jNcphy Bob,” 
said the old lady. 

“ Threepence for nephew Bob, and 
why?” 

“ ’Tis his parquisites when he re¬ 
commends a gentleman. You would 
not have me pay out of my own earn¬ 
ings : for he wiM have it, or he’ll ruin 
my bizness. Poor folk must be paid 
for their trouble.” 

Obdurate to this appeal, and men¬ 
tally consigning - Bob to a master 
whose feet would be all the handsomer 
for boots, I threaded the stilo and 
escaped. 


Towflsrdsitvening I reach^ London. 
Who 4|ver saw London' for the lirsfc 
time and was not disappointed? Those 
long suburbs melting indefinably away 
into the capital, forbid all surprise. 
The Gradual is a great diseuchantcr. 
I thought it prudent to take a hackney 
coach, and so jolted my way to the 

-hotel. 1 found my father iu a 

state of great discomfort in a little 
room, which he paced np and down 
like a lion new caught In. his cage. 
My poor mother was fun of complaints 
—for the first time in her life, 1 found 
hor indisputably crosaish. It was an 
ill lime to relate my adventures. I 
had enough to do to listen. I'hey 
had all day been hunting for lodgings 
in vain. My father’s pocket had been 
picked of a new India handkerchief, 
Primmins, who ought to know London 
so well, knew nolhing about it, and 
declared it was tunied topsy-turvy, 
and all the streets had clianged names. 
The new silk umbrella, left for five 
minutes unguarded In the hall, had 
been cxclianged for an old gingham 
witii three holes in it. 

It M'as not till my motliei* remem¬ 
bered, that if she did not see herself 
that my bod was well aired, 1 should 
certainly lose the use of my limbs, 
and therefore disappeared with Prini- 
mins and a ])ert chambermaid, who 
seemodto think we gave, more trouble 
than wc were worth—tliat I told iny 
father of my new acquaintance with 
Mr 'J'revanion. 

lie did not seem to listen to mo 
till T got to the name Trevanion. " He 
then became very pale, aud sat doAvn 
quietly. Go on,” said he, observing 
1 stopped to look at him. 

When I had told all, and given him 
the Icincl .messages with W'hicli I had 
been charged by husband and wife, 
ho smilidifaintly; and then, shadinghis 
face»wre^his hand, he Seemed to muse, 
' not cheerfully, perhaps, for I heard 
him sigh once or twice. 

“And Blliuor,” said he at last, 
without looking up. “ Lady Elliuor, 

' I mean—she is very, very-” 

“ Very wliat, sir ? ” 

“ Very handsome still?” 

^ Handsome! Yes, handsome, cer- 
tamly; but I thought more of her 
manner than her face. And then 
Fanny, Miss Fanny is so young! ” 

“ Ah 1” said my father, murmuring 
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ia Qreek Che celcbratcfl lines of which 
Pope’s translation is famhiar to aM; 

** Like lea^voa on trees the race of man is 
found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on th6 
ground.” 

Well, SO they wish to see me. Did 
Ellinor, Lady Elliuor say that, or her 
—^her husband V” 

“ Her husband ’ certainly — Lady 
Ellinor rather implied than said it.” 

“ We shall see,” said my father. 
** Open the window, this room is stifl¬ 
ing.” 

r opened the window, which looked 
on the Strand. The noise—the voices 
— the tramping feet — the rolling 
wheels became loudly audible. My 
father leant out for some moments, 
and I stood by his side. He tiu-ned 


to fno with a serene face. “ Every ant 
on'the hill,” said he, “carries its load, 
and its home is but made by the 
burdens tliat it bears. How happy 
ami 1—h<4pi should bless God! How 
light ray burden! how secure my 
home!” 

My mother came in as he ceased. 
He went up to her, put his arm round 
her waist and kissed her. Such 
caresses with him had not lost 
their tender charm by custom: my 
mother’s brow, before somewhat 
ruffled, grew smooth on the instant. 
Yet she lifted her eyes to his in soft 
suiTU’ise. I was but thinking,” said 
my father apologetically—“ how much 
I owed you, and how much I love 
you 1 ” 


CHAPTER XV. 


And now behold us, throe days after 
my arrival, settled in all the state and 
grandeur of our own house in Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury : the libraiy of 
the Museum close at hand. My father 
spends his mornings in those laid 
sikntfn, wide silences, as Virgil calls 
the world bo 3 'ond the grave. And a 
world beyond the grave we may well 
call that land of the ghosts, a book 
collection. 

“ Pisistratus,” said my father, one 
evening as he arranged his notes be- 
forc him, and rubbed his spectacles. 
“ Pisistratus, a great library is an 
airful place! Th4re, are interred all 
the remains of men since the Flood.” 

“It is a Imrial-placo 1 ” quoth my 
Uncle lloliiud, who had that day 
found ns out. 

“It is an lloraclea! ” said my father. 

“Please, not snch hard words,” 
said the Captain, shaking l^lmad. 

“ Heraclea yras the citjw.ltecro- 
mancers, in which they raised the 
dead. Do I want to speak to Cicero? 
I invoke him. Do I wEyit to chat in 
the Athenian market place, and hear 
news two thousand years old? I 
write down my charm on a slip of 
paper, and a grave magician calls me 
up Aristophanes. And we owe( all 
this to our ancest-” 

“Brother!” 

“Ancestors, who wrote books— 
thank you.” 


Hero Roland offered his snuff-box 
to my father, who, abhorring snuff, 
benignly imbibed a pincli, and sneezed 
five times in consequence; an excuse 
for Uncle Roland to say, which he 
did five times, with great unction, 
“God bless you, brother Austin!” 

As soon as my father had recovered 
himself, he proceeded, with tears in 
li’is eyes, but calm as before the inter¬ 
ruption—for he was of the pliilosophy 
of the Stoics : — 

“ But it is not that which is awful. 
It is the y)rosuming to vie with these 
‘ spirits electto say to them, ‘ Make 
way — 1 too claim placb with the 
chosen, i too would confer with the 
Uviug, centuries after the death that 
consumes my dust. I too’—^Ali, Pisis- 
tratus! I wish Uncle Jack had been 
at Jericho, before he had brought 
me up to Loudon, and placed me 
in the midst of those rulers of the 
world!” 

I was busy, while my father spoke, 
in making some pendent shelves for 
these “ spirits electfor my mother, 
always provident where my father’s 
comfoi-ts were concerned, had foreseen 
the necessity of some such aocommo- 
datiou in a hired lodging-house, and 
had not only carefully brought up to 
town my little box of tools, but gone 
out herself tliat morning to buy the 
raw materials. Checking the plane in 
its progress over the smootii deal» 
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“My dear father,” said I, “if at the 
Pbiuiellenic Institute I had looked 
trith as much awe as yon do on the 
big fellows that had gone^^ore me, I 
should have stayed, to A eternity, 
the lag of the Infant Divimn—” 

“ Fisistratus, yon are as great an 
agitator as your namesake,” cried my 
father, 'smiling. “ And so, a fig for 
the big fellows!” 

And now my mother entered in her 
pretty evening cap, all smiles and 
good humour, having just arranged 
a room for Uncle Roland, condudod 
advantageous negotiations with the 
laundress, held high council with Mrs 
Frimmins on the best mode of defeat¬ 
ing the extortions of London trades¬ 
men; and, pleased with herself and 
aU the world, she kissed my father’s 
forehead as it bent over" his notes; 
and came tb the tea-tablo, which only 
waited its presiding deity. My Uncle 
Roland, with his usual gallantly, 
started up, kettle in hand, (onr own 
urn, for we had one, not being yel? 
unpacked;) and having performed, 
with soldicr-liko method, the chival¬ 
rous office thus volunteered, he joined 
me at my employment, and said— 
“There is a "better steel for the 
hands of a well-born lad than a car¬ 
penter’s plane— 

“Aha! uncle—that depends—” 

“ Depends ! what on?” 

“On the use one makes of it.— 
Peter the Great was better employed 
in making ships than Charles 
in cutting throats.” 

“Poor Charles XII.!” said my 
uncle sighing pathetically—“ a very 
- brave fellow!” 

“ Pity ho did not like the ladies a 
little better!” 

“No man is perfect!” said my 
uncle^entcntiously. “ But seriously, 
you arc now the male hope of the 
family—^you are now—” my uncle 
stopped, and hig face darkened. I 
saw that he thought of his son, that 
mysterious son! And looking at him 
tenderly, I obsemd that his deep 
lines had grown deeper, his iron-gray 
hair more gr^. There was the trace 
of recent suffering on his face; and 
though he had not spoken to us a 
word of the business on which he had 
left us, it required no penetration to 
perceive that it had come to no suc- 
cessflil issue. 


My uncle resumed—“ Time out of 
mind, eveiy generation of our houso 
has given one soldier to bis country- 
I look round now: only one branch is 
budding yet on the old tree; and—” 

“ Ah! uncle. But what would 
say ? Do you think I should not like 
to be a soldier ? Don’t tempt me!” 

My nnde had recourse to his snuff¬ 
box ; and at that moment, unfortu¬ 
nately perhaps for the laurels that 
might otherwise have wreathed the 
bl*ow8 of Pisistratus of England; pri¬ 
vate conversation was stopped w the 
sudden and nois^ entrance pf 
Jack. No apparition could Itove boK' 
more unexpected* , 

“ Here I am, my dear friends. 
d’ye do—^liow arc you all? Captlji^p' 
Caxton, yours heartily. Yes, 
released, thank heaven! I have given 
up the drudgery of that pitiful provin¬ 
cial paper. I was not made for it. 
An ocean in a teacup I I was indeed— 
little, sordid, narrow interests—and I, 
whose heart embraces all humanity. 
You might as well turn a circle into 
an isolated triangle.” 

‘ ‘ Isosceles! ” said my fatlior, sighing 
as he pushed aside his notes, and very 
slowly becoming aware of the elo¬ 
quence that destroj’cd all chance of 
further progress that night in the great 
book. “Isosceles triangle. Jack Tib- 
bets—^not isolated.” 

“ Isosceles or isolated, it is all one,” 
said Uncle Jack, as he rapidly per¬ 
formed three evolutions, by no means 
consistent with his favourite theory 
of ‘ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number: ’—first, ho emptied 
into tlic cup which ho took from my 
mother’s hands,' half the thrifty con¬ 
tents of a London cream-jug; secondly, 
he reduced the circle of a muffin, 
by the abstraction of two triangles, 
to as nearly an isosceles as possible; 
and thir^, striding towards the fire, 
lighted in consideration of Captain de 
Caxton, and hooking his coat-tails 
under his arms, while he sipped his 
tea, be permflted another circle pecu¬ 
liar to humanity wholly to eclipse the 
luminary it approached. 

“ Isolated or isosceles, it is all the 
same thing. Man is made for bis fel¬ 
low creatures. I had long been dis¬ 
gusted with the interference of those 
selfish Squirearchs. Your departure 
decided me. I have concluded nego- 
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tions with a London firm of spirit and 
capital, and extended views of philan- 
thopy. On Saturday last I retired 
from the service of the oligarchy. I 
am now in my true capacity of pro¬ 
tector of the million. My prospectus 
is printed—^here it is in my pocket.— 
Another cup of tea, sister, a little more 
cream, and another muffin. Shall I 
ring? ” Having disembarrassed himself 
of his cup and saucer, Uncle Jack then 
drew forth from his pocket a damp 
sheet of printed paper. In largo capi¬ 
tals stood out “The Anti-Monopoly 
Gazette, or Popular Champion.” 
lie waved it triumphantly before my 
father’s eyes. 


“Pisistratus,” said my father, “look 
here. This is the way your Uncle 
Jack now prints Ms pats pf butter.— 
A cap of liberty growing out of an 
open book rGoodI Jack, good I good! ” 

“It is Jacobinical! ” exclaimed the 
Captain. 

“Veiy likely,” said my father; “ but 
knowledge and freedom arc the best 
devices in the world, to print upon 
pats of butter intended for the 
market.” 

“ Pats of butterJl! I don’t under¬ 
stand,” said Uncle Jack. 

“ The less you understand, the bet¬ 
ter the butter, will sell, Jack,” said 
my father, settling back to bis notes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Uncle Jack had made up his mind 
to lodge with us, and my mother found 
some difficulty In inducing him to 
comprehend that there was no bed to 
spare. • 

“ That’s unlucky,” said he. “I was 
no sooner arrived in town than I was 
pestered with invitations; but I re¬ 
fused them all. and kept myself for 
you.” 

“ So kind in you! so like you!” said 
my mother; “ but you see—” 

“ Well, then, I must be off and find 
a room; don’t fret, you know I can 
breakfast and dine with j ou, all the 
same; that is, when my other friends 
will let mo. I shall bo dreadfully per¬ 
secuted.” So saying, Uncle Jack re- 
pocketed his prospectus, and wished 
us good-night. 

The clock had struck eleven; my 
mother had retired; when my father 
looked up from his books, audretniucd 
his spectacles to theii' case. I had 
finished my work, afld was seated over 
the fire, thinking now of Fapiy Trc- 
vanion’s hazel eyes—now, with a heart 
that beat as high at the thought, of 
campaigns, battle-fields, laurels, and 
glory; while, with his anns folded on 
his breast and his head drooping, 
Uncle Roland gazed into the low 
clear embers. My father cast his eyes 
round the room, and after surveying 
his brother for some moments, he said 
Almost in a whisper— 

“ My son has seen the Trevanions. 
They remember us, Roland.” 

The Captain sprang to his feet, and 


began whistling; a habit with him 
when he was much dlstmbed. 

“And Trevanion wishes to see us. 
J?i3istratus piumised to give him our 
address: shall he do so, Roland? ” 

“ If you like it,” answered the Cap¬ 
tain, in a military attitude, and di'aw- 
ing himself up till he looked seven feet 
high. 

“ I should like it,” said my father 
mildly. “ Twenty years since wo 
met.” 

‘ ‘ More than twenty,” said my uncle, 
with a stem smile; “ and the season 
was—the fall of the leaf I” 

“ Man renews the fibre and 'mate¬ 
rial of his body eveiy seven years,” 
said my father; “in three times 
seven years he has time to renew the 
inner man. Can two passengers in 
yonder street bo more unlike each 
other, than the soul is to the soul 
after an Interval of twenty years? 
Brother, the plough docs not pass 
over the soil in vain, nor care over 
the human heart. New crops chang.i 
the character of the land; and the 
plough must go deep indeed before 
it stirs up the mother-stone.” 

“ Let us see Trevanion,” cried my 
uncle : then, turning to mo, ho said, 
abruptly, “ w^hat family has he ? ” 

“ One daughter.” 

“ No son?" 

“ No.” 

“ That must vex the poor foolish 
ambitious man. Oho! you admire this 
Mr Trevanion itiuch, eh ? Yes; that 
fire of manner, his fine words, and 
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bold thoughts were made to dazzle 
youth.” 

“ Fine words, my dear uncle!—fire I 
1 should have said, in hearing Mr 
Trevauion, that his style of con¬ 
versation was so homely, you would 
wonder how he could have won such 
fame ns a public speaker.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” 

“The plough has passed there,” said 
my father. 

“ But not the plough of care: rich, 
famous, Elliiior his wife, and no son!” 

“It is because his heart is sometimes 
sad, that he would see us.” 

Boland stared first at my father, 
next at me. 
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“ Then,” quoth my unde, heartily, 
“in God’s name let him come. I 
can shake him by the hand, as I 
would a brother soldier. Poor Tre- 
vanion! Write to him at once, Sisty.” 

I sat down and obeyed. When I 
had sealed my letter, 1 looked up, 
and saw that Boland was lighting his 
bed candle at niy father’s table ; and 
my father, taking bis hand, said some¬ 
thing to him in a low voice. I guessed 
it related to Ins son, for he shook his 
head, and ansu’ered in a stern hollow 
voice, “ Ecnew grief if you please-^ 
not shame. On that subject—^si¬ 
lence 1” 


TJte Caxtons,—Part 'V. 


(IIAVTEU xvn. 


Left to igysclf in the earlier part of 
the (lay, 1 wandered, wistful and 
lonely, through the vast wilderness of 
London. By degrees 1 familiarised 
myself with that pojuilous solitude^ 
I ceascAl to pine for the green fields. 
That active energy all around, at first 
saddening, became soon cxliilarnting, 
and at last contagious. To an indus¬ 
trious mind nothing is so catching as 
industry ! I began to grow weary of 
my golden holiday of uidaborious 
childhood, to sigh for toil, to look 
around me for a career. The Lniver- 
sity, which 1 had before autic!ii)ated 
with pleasure, seemed now to fade into 
a dull monastic prospect: after having 
trod the streets of London, to wander 
through cloisters was to go back in 
life. Day by day, my mind grew 
sensibly within me; it came out from 
the rosy twilight of boyhood— it felt 
the doom of Cain, under the broad sun 
of man. 

Uncle Jack soon became absorbed 
in his new speculation for the good, of 
the hum(\n race, and, excej)t at meals, 
(whei'cat, to do him justice, he was 
punctual enough, though he did not 
kceyj us in ignorance of tlic sacrifie,ea he 
made, and the invitations he rcfu.se<l, 
for onr sake,) we seldom saw him. 
The Captain, too, generally vanished 
after breakfast; seldom dined with 
us; and it was often late heforo he 
returned, lie had the lateb-kcy of 
the iriwise, and let himself in when he 
pleased. Sometimes (for his chamber 
was next to mine) his step on tlic 
siaks awoke me; and .sometimes 1 


heard him pace his room with per¬ 
turbed strides, or fancied that I 
caught a low groan. He became 
every clay more care-worn in appear¬ 
ance, ami every day the hair seemed 
more gray Yet he Bdhcd to us all 
easily -and cheerfully; and I thought 
that 1 was the only one in the house 
who jierceivcd the gnawing pangs 
over which the stout old Spartan 
drew the decorous cloak. 

Pity, blended ■^^itb admiration, 
made me curious to Icaru how llu;sc 
absent days, that brought nights so 
disturbed, wtjvc consumed. 1 felt 
that if 1 could master bis secret, I 
might win the right both to comfort 
and to aid. 

I resolved at length, after many 
conscientious scruplex, to endeavour 
to sati.'^fy a curiosity, excused by its 
motives. 

Accordingly, one morning, after 
watching him from the house, I stole 
in his track, and followed him at a 
distuncc. * * 

And tins was the outline of ids day. 
He set oft' at first with a firm stride, 
dcs])ite his lameness—his gaunt figure 
erect, tlic soldierly chest n cU thrown 
out from the threadbare but speckless 
coat. First, he took his way towarda 
the purlieus of Leicester Square; 
several times, to and fro, did he pace 
the isthmus that leads from Picca¬ 
dilly into that reservoir of foreigners, 
and the lanes and court.s that start 
thence towards St Martin’s. After an 
hour or two so psisscKj, the step be¬ 
came more slow; and often the sleek 
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napless hat was lifted np, and the 
brow wiped. At length he bent his 
way towai-ds the two great theatres, 
paused before the pluy*bills, as if de¬ 
liberating seriously on the chances of 
entertainment they severally proffered, 
wandered slowly through the small 
streets that surround those temples 
of the muse, and finally emerged into 
the Strand. There he rested himself 
for an hour at a small cook-shop; 
and, as I passed the window, au<l 
glanced within, I could see him seated 
bcfoix) the siniple dinner, whicli he 
scarcely louched, and poring over the 
advertisement cohmuis of the Times. 
The T/rtiew finished, and a few morsels 
distastefully swallowed, the ('aptain 
put down his shilling in silence, rcceiv- 
edliispcncoin ex.cha»ge,and IJiadJiist 
time to slip aside as he reappeared at 
the threshold. Ho looked I’ound as 
he lingered, but I took care he should 
not detect me; uud then struck off 
towards the moi’c fashionable quarters 
of the town. It was Jiow the after¬ 
noon, and, though not yet the season, 
tlie streets swarmed with life. As he 
came into "Waterhjo I’lace, a slight 
figure buttoned up across the breast, 
like his own, cantered by on a hand¬ 
some bay horse—eveny eye was on 
that figure. Uncle Iloland stopped 
short, and lifted his Imml to his hat; 
the, rider touclusd his own Avith his 
forc-fingcr, and cantered on,—Uncle 
Itoland turned ronud and gaaed. 

Who,” J asked, of a sliop-boy 
just before me, who Avas also staring 
with all his eyes—“ Avho is thatgontle- 
niau on hor.sei)ack ? ” 

“ Why, the Duke, to be sure,” said 
the boy, conteniptuously. 

“The DukeV” • 

“ Wellington—stii-pid!” 

“Thank you,” said 1 meekly. 
ITnclo Itoland had moved ou into 
Kegcnt Street, but Avith a brisker step: 
the sight of the oldcliicf had done the 
old soldier good. Here again he 
paced to and fro; till I, watching him 
from the other side the way, was 
rea<ly to drop with fatigue, stout 
walker though I was. liut the Cap¬ 
tain’s day was not half done. He 
took out his watch, put it to his ear, 
and then, replacing it, passed into 
Bond Street, and thence into Hyde 
Park. There, evidently wearied out, he 
leant agaiust the rails, near the bronze 


statue, in an attitude that spoke de-* 
spondency. I seated myself on the 
gi'iiss near the statue and gazed at 
him: the park was empt}*^ compared 
with the streets, but still there were 
some equestrian idlers and many foot- 
loungers. My uncle’s eye turned 
wist fully on each: once or twice, some 
gentleman of a military aspect (which 
I had already learned to detect) 
stopped, looked at him, approached 
and spoke; but the Captain seemed as 
if ashamed of such greetings, lie 
answered shortly, and turned again. 

Tlie day Avaned—evening came on— 
the Captain agiiiii looked at his watch 
—shook his head, and made his way 
to a bench, where he sat perfectly 
motionless; his hat over his brows, 
his arms folded ; till uprose the moon. 
I had taatefl nothing since breakfast; 
1 was famished, luit 1 s?ill kejit my 
post like ail old Itonian sentinel. 

At length the Captain rose, and re¬ 
entered J’iccadilly; but howdiffereut his 
• mien and bearing! languid, stooping, 
his chest sunk—his head inclined— 
his limbs dragging one after the other, 
his Jaiuenoss painfully })crceptiblo. 
What a contrast in the brekeii invalid 
at night, from tlie stalivart veteran of 
the morning! 

How I longed to spring forward to 
offer my arm ! but 1 did not dare. 

The O.iptaiii stopped near a cab¬ 
stand. He put Ids hand in liis pocket— 
li(i drew out his jiiirse—he jiassed his 
lingers OA-Cf the net-work ; the purse 
slipped again into the. jiockcd, and as 
if n ith a iieroic effort, my uncle drcAV 
up his head, and AValked on sturdily. 

‘ \\'’iiore next ‘i ’ thought 1. ‘ Surely 
home I No, lie is pitilc.ss.’ 

I’lic Captain stopped not till he 
arrived at one of the small theatres 
ill the Strand; then he read the bill, 
and asked if half-price wa.s begun. 
“Just begun,” Avas the answer, and 
the Captain entered. I also took a 
ticket and followed. Passing by tlm 
open doors of a refreshment room, I 
fortilied myself Avith some biscuits and 
soda Avater. And in another minute, 
for tlie first time in my life I beheld a 
play. But the play did not fascinate 
me. It Avas the middle of some jocular 
after-piece, roars of laughter resound¬ 
ed round me. 1 could detect nothing 
to laugh at, and sending my keen eyes 
into cveiy corner, I perceived at l^t, 
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in the uppermost tier, one face as 
saturnine as my own. Eureka 1 It 
was the Captain’s I ‘ Why should he 
go to a play if he enjoys it so little ? ’ 
thought I; ‘ better have spent a shil¬ 
ling on a cab, poor old fellow! ’ 

But soon came smart-looking men, 
and stillsmarter-lookingladies, around 
the solitary corner of the poor Captain. 
He gi'cw fidgety—he rose—he vanish¬ 
ed. I left my place, and stood with¬ 
out the box to watch for him. Down 
stairs he stumped—recoiled into the 
shade \ and after standing a moment 
or two, as in doubt, he entered boldly 
the refreshment room, or saloon. 

Now, since I had left that saloon, it 
had become crowded, and I slipped in 
unobserved. Strange was it, gro¬ 
tesque, yet pathetic, to mark the old 
soldier in the midst of that gay swarm. 
•4Ie towered^bovo all like a Homeric 
hero, a head taller than the tallest; 
and his appearance was so remark¬ 
able, that it invited the instant atten¬ 
tion of the fan’. I, in my simplicity, 
thought it was the natural tenderness 
of that amiable and penetrating sex, 
ever quick to detect trouble, and anxi¬ 
ous to relieve it, that induced three 
ladies, in silk attme—one having a hat 
and plume, the other two with a profu¬ 
sion of ringlets—to leave a little knot of 
gentlemen with whom they were con¬ 
versing, and to plant themselves before 
my uncle. I advanced through the 
press to hear Avhat i)asscd. 

“ You are looking for some one, 
I'm sure,” quoth one familiarly, tap¬ 
ping his arm with her fan. 

The Captain started. “Ma’am, 
you arc not wrong,” said he. 

“ Can I do as well ? ” said one of 
those compassionate angels, with hea¬ 
venly sweetness. 

“ You are very kind, I thank you ; 
no, no. Ma’am,” said the Captain, with 
his best bow. 

“ Po take a glass of negus,” said 
another, as her friend gave way to 
her. “You seem tired, and so am 
I. Here, this way;” and she took 
bold of Ms arm to lead him to the 
table. The Captain shook his head 
mournfully; and then, as if become 
8a4denly aware of the nature of the 
ai^QiU%»n so lavished on him, he looked 
down upon these fair Arraidas with a 
look of such mild reproach—such 
sweet compassion—not shaking oflf 


the hand in his chivalrous devotion 
to the sex, which extended even to 
all its outcasts—that each bold eye fell 
abashed. The hand was timidly and 
involuntarily withdrawn from the arm, 
and my uncle passed his way. 

Ho threaded the crowd, passed out 
at the farther door, and I, guessing 
his intention, was in waiting for his 
steps in the street. 

“Now home at last, tliank heaven 1 ” 
thought I. Mistaken still! My uncle 
went first towards tliat popular haunt, 
which I have since discovered is 
called “ the Shadesbut he soon 
re-emerged, and finally he knocked 
at the door of a private house, in one 
of the streets out of St James’s. It 
was opened jealously, and closed as 
ho entered, leaving me without. What 
could this house be ? As I stood and 
watched, some other men approached, 
—again the low single knock,—again 
the jealous opening, and the stealthy 
entrance. 

A policeman passed and repassed 
me. “Don’t be tempted, young man,” 
said he, looking hard at me: “ take 
my advice, and go home.” 

“ What is that house, then ?” saki 
I, with a sort of shudder at this omi¬ 
nous warning. 

“ Oh, you know.” 

“ Not 1. 1 am new to London.” 

“ It is a hell,” said the policeman^— 
satisfied, by my frank manner, that I 
spoke the truth. 

“ God bless me,—a what! I could 
not have heard you rightly? ” 

“ A hell; a gambling-house I ” 

“ Oh! ” and I moved on. Coidd 
Captain Koland, the rigid, thethr^ty, 
tlie penurious, be a gambler? The light 
broke on me at once; the unhappy 
father sought his son! 1 leant against 
the post, and tried bard not to sob. 

By-and-by, I hoard the door open: 
the Captain came out and took the 
way homeward. I ran on before, and 
got in first, to the inexpressible relief 
both of father and mother, who had 
not seen me since breakfast, and who 
were in equal consternation at my 
absence. I submitted to be scolded 
with a good grace. “ I had been sight¬ 
seeing, and lost my way; ” begged 
for some supper, and slunk to bed; 
and five minutes afterwards, the Cap¬ 
tain’s jaded step came wearily up the 
stairs. 
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MODERN TOURISM. 


The merits of the railroad and the 
steam-boat have been prodigiously- 
vaunted, and we have no desire to de¬ 
preciate the advantages of either. No 
doubt they carry us from town to 
town with greater rapidity than our 
fathers eter dreamt of; and instead of 
th%“ High-flyer coach, averaging ten 
miles an hour,” whirl us over fifty. 
No doubt they are convenient for the 
viator who desires to reach America in 
a fortnight, or for the Queen’s messen¬ 
ger who must be in Tarls within the 
next twelve hours. No doubt they 
are first-rate inventions for an elope¬ 
ment, a fugitive debtor, or a banished 
king. But, they have afflicted our 
generation with one despwate evil; 
they have covered Europe with Tour¬ 
ists, all pen in hand, all determined 
not to let a henroost remain nnde- 
Bcribed, all portfolioed, all handbooked, 
all “getting up a Journal,” and all 
pouring their busy nothings on tlie 
“reading public,” without compassion 
or conscience, at the beginning of the 
“season.” 

That the ignorant should write ig¬ 
norantly, that professional sight- 
hunters should go sight-hunting to the 
ends of the earth, that minds bom 
for nothing but scribbling should scrib¬ 
ble to their last drop of ink or blood, 
can neither surprise nor irritate; but 
that they should publish, is the crime. 

If we are told that this is but a 
harmless impertinence after all, we 
reply—^No, it does general mischief; it 
spoils all rational travel; it disgusts 
all intelligent curiosity; it repels the 
student, the philosopher, and the man¬ 
ly investigator, from subjects which 
have been thus trdihpled into mire by 
the hoofs of a whole tribe of tra¬ 
velling bipeds, who might rejoice to 
exchange brains with the animals 
which they ride. 

No sooner does the year shako of! 
its robe of snow, and the sun begin to 
glimmer agaui, than the whole tribe 
are in motion; no matter where, all 
places are alike to their pens—the 
North Pole or the Antarctic. One 
of them thinks America an unex¬ 


hausted subject, and we £nd her in¬ 
stantly on board the good ship Co¬ 
lumbia, flying in the teeth of wind and 
tide, to caricature New York. An¬ 
other puts on her wings for that un¬ 
known spot called Vienna; sends in 
her card to nobles and ministers*, cari¬ 
catures them too; talks of faces which 
she had never seen, describes fetes 
to which she would never have 
been admitted, and quotes conversa¬ 
tions which she never heard. Another 
takes a sweep of the French coast, 
and showers us with worn-out ro¬ 
mance and modem vapidity, till we are 
sick of the art of piinting, and long for 
the return of that happy period when 
the chief occupations of t|ie fair sex,, 
were cookery and samplers. To all 
this, however, there are exceptions; 
some of the sex, modest, well-in¬ 
formed, and capable of informing 
'others, indulge the world, from time 
to time, with works which “itwould 
not willingly let die.” But oav horror 
is the professional tourist; the woman 
who runs abroad to forage for publi¬ 
cation ; reimports her baggage, burst¬ 
ing with a periodical gathering of non¬ 
sense ; and with a freight of folly, at 
once empty as air and heavy as lead, 
discharges the whole at the heads 
of a suffering people. 

Miss Martineau, however, deserves 
to stand in another category. She is 
a lively writer; if she seldom enlight¬ 
ens -the reader of her pages, she sel¬ 
dom sends him to sleep; she prattles 
amusingly; and by the help of Wil¬ 
kinson and Lane for the antique, and 
her own ear-trumpet and spectacles 
for the modem, she makes out of an 
Egyptian ramble a very readable 
book. And this book is by no mcars 
a superfluity; for, excepting Pales¬ 
tine, there is no country on earth 
which possesses so strong an interest 
for the Biblical student; or wUl, with¬ 
in a few years, possess so strong an 
interest for the whole political world, 
France, Russia, and Italy, are pro¬ 
bably at this moment alike specula¬ 
ting on the changes which threaten 
Egypt. The death of Mehemet Ali 
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cannot bo far off. Ibrabim is sickly. 
The succession of eastern ilynasties is 
the reverse of regular ; and if by any 
chance war were lighted up at one 
end of the Mediterranean, it would be 
sore to burst out at the other. Egypt 
would be the prize of battle. To 
England the possession would be of 
little value; she has colonies enough, 
and she certainly will not be guilty of 
the crime of usurpation; but it will be 
of first-rate importance to her that 
Egypt shall not fall into the hands of 
a hostile pow^; for she cannot suffer 
her road to India to be barred np. 
Her natural policy would be to see it 
restored to the Ottoman. But how 
long will the Ottoman himself last ? 
A liussian fieet at the mouth of the 
Bosphorus, with a liussian army en¬ 
camped onjibe plains of Adrianople, 
would settle the ocenp^cy in a week. 
In the mean time, France keeps up a 
powerful army in Algeria; and the 
question is, -which would be first in 
the race for Alexaudria ? We ob¬ 
serve that Ibrahim is building fortifi¬ 
cations, and concentrating his strength 
on the sea-side ; and the sagacity of 
this gallant son of a gallantfathermnst 
often look to the sands of the Libyan 
desert, and listen for tbe sounds of the 
trumpet from the shores of Cyroniaca. 

Miss Martineau is lady-president 
of the gossip school; and it is one of 
the especial characters of that school, 
to think that every trivial occurrence 
of their lives merits the attention of 
mankind. She thus informs us of the 
first idm of her journey. 

“In the autumn of 1846, I left 
home for, as I supposed, a few weeks, 
to visit some of my family and friends. 
At Liverpool, I was invited by my 
friends, Mr and Mrs Richard V. Yates, 
to accompany them in their proposed 
travels in the East. At Malta, we 
fell in with Mr Joseph C. Ewart, 
who presently joined our party, and 
remained with us till w'c re.achcd 
Malta on our return. There is no¬ 
thing that I do not owe to my com.- 
panions for their unceasing care. 
They i^rmittcd me to read to them my 
3'lgyptlan Journal. TJiore was not 
time fin* the others.” All this is in 
the purest style of gossipry. Her 
first views of Africa belong to the 
(same style. On a “ lurid evening in 
November,” she saw a something, 
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which, however, was not the African 
shore, but an island. At last, how¬ 
ever she saw a headland, a sandy 
shore, a tower; but even this was 
not Egypt. So she steamed on, until 
certain signs gave the presumption that 
Alexandria lay in the distance. She 
“ expected” to have arrived at noon, 
but was detained until twilight! All 
those things might have happened to 
her if she had been sitting Vft a 
bathing machine any where between 
Brighton and Dover,—the, Martcllo 
supplying the place of the Arab 
tower, to considerable advantage. 
She then followed the route of the 
million, the Cairau canal, Cairo, and 
the Nile, up to the Cataracts. 

She has a picturesque pen, and 
describes well; her •art being to 
strike off the first impression on her 
mind, with the first impression on 
her eye. One of her fellow-travel¬ 
lers had asked her whether she 
would wish to have the first glimpse 
of the Pyramids; she made her w'ay 
through tbe passengers to the bows of 
the boat, and there indulged herself 
with her triumph over the “ careless 
talkers.” 

“ In a minute, I saw them, emerg¬ 
ing from behind a sandhill. They 
were very small, for we were still 
twenty-five miles from Cairo. But 
there could be no doubt about them 
for a moment, so sharp and dear wci'C 
the light and shadow on the two sides 
which we sau. I had been assured 
that I should be disappointed in the 
first sight of the Pyramids. And 1 
had maintained that 1 conld not be 
disappointed, as of all tbe wonders of 
the world this is the most lihiral, and 
to a dweller among mountains, like 
myself, the least imposing. I now 
found both hjy ini9rmaut and myself 
mistaken. So far from being disap¬ 
pointed, I was filled with surprise 
and awe; and so far from having an¬ 
ticipated what I saw, I felt as if I 
had never before looked on any thing 
so new, as those clear, vivid masses, 
with their sharp blue shadows, stand¬ 
ing film and alone in their expanse of 
sand. In a few minutes they appeared 
to grow wonderfully larger, and they 
looked lustrous and most imposing in 
the evening light. This impression of 
the Pyramids was never fully renewed. 
I admired them every evening froia 
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my window at Cairo, and I took the 
sni'cst means of eonvincing myself of 
their vastness, hy going to the top of 
the largest; but this first view of them 
was the most moving, and I cannot 
think of it now without emotion.” 

It is remarkable that, after some 
thousand years of ancient inquiry, 
and at least a century of keen and 
even of toilsome rescarcih, by modern 
s4|^larship, the world knows little 
more of the Pyramids than it knew, 
when the priesthood kept all tlic se¬ 
crets of Egypt. By whom the}' wore 
built, for what, or when, have given 
birth to volumes of rcsearohes; but to 
tiiose questions no answers have been 
given worth the paper they cost in 
answering. 'Whether they wci*e built 
by Israelite slaves or by Asiatic 
invaders, for sacrifice or for sepul¬ 
ture, or for both, or for the glory of 
individual kings, or for the memory 
of dynasties, or for treasure-houses, 
or for astronomical purposes, or for 
the mere employment of the multi¬ 
tude—workhouses having probably 
found their origin in Egypt—or for the 
rough ostentation of royal power: all{ai*e 
points nndetermined since the travels 
of Flerodotus. But that they must 
have cost stupendous toil, there is full 
evidence—the great I*yramid covering 
thirteen acres; exhibiting a mass of 
stone equal to sic riyinouth break¬ 
waters, and rising to a lieight of 479 
feet, or 15 feet higher than St Peter’s 
spire, and 119 higher than St Paul’s. 

But this stylo of monstrous building 
perplexes as much by its general 
diffusion, as by tlie magnitude of its 
several instances. \Vc find it not 
only in Egypt, whore the Pyramids 
si)read for seventy miles along the 
western shore of the Nile, and once 
evidently clustered like Arab tents, 
but in Upper Egypt and Nubia: they 
are to be found also in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. The Birs Nimrod, (the temple 
of Belns,) and the Mujclibfe, near- 
Babylon, were evidently built on 
the pyramidal plan, if not actnal 
pyramids. They have been found in 
India. They have been found even 
on the other side of the Atlantic; and 
the largest in the world is the pyramid 
of Cholula, in Mexico, covering an 
area of more than forty-seven acres, 
or above t/tree times the base of the 
greatest Egyptian pyramid. Ail the 
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pyramids, in both Asia, Africa, and 
America, liave the sides facing the 
cardinal points, excepting those of 
N ubia,—an exception probably aris¬ 
ing from the rudeness of the people. 
In many of those pyramids, remnants 
of the dead, and bones of the lower 
animals,liavebeenfound; butbothmay 
have been placed there for purposes of, 
superstition. The resistance of the * 
pyramidal fomi to the effects of cli¬ 
mate has been surmised as the origin of 
the choice; but the equatorial countries 
of the East know little of the weather 
which, among us, destioys public 
constructions. It is at least pos¬ 
sible, that a form so little adapted to 
dwelling, or to any of the common 
uses of life, or even to the direct pur¬ 
poses of sepulture, may have been 
chosen, froij^its rescmbljincc to the 
shape of fiMc kindled on a lai’go 
scale. The Egyptians chiefly buried 
their dead in catacombs. The pyra¬ 
mid w'as undoubtedly borrowed from 
the East; and, like the obelisk—also 
an Eastern memorial, whose general 
uselessness still perplexes inquiry— 
m-iy liave been an emblem of that 
w'orsliip of fire, whicli ascends to so 
remote an antiquity, was the w'orship of 
the early East, and w'as, we arc strongly 
inclined to believe, the general worship 
of the apostate antediluvian w'orld. 

'I’licre is no country on earth which 
more ciu'iously substantiates the say¬ 
ing of the wisest of kings, that “ there 
is nothing new under the sun,” than 
Egypt. Every art of European life, 
and even of European luxury, finds its 
delineation among the tombs; every 
incident of society, whether serious or 
triftiug, has its record on those sub- 
terraneaq walls; wo find every occupa¬ 
tion, ever}' enjoyment, every national 
festivity, and every sport, from the 
nursery up to the assemblage of the 
wrestler, the runner, and the dancer, 
in short, the whole courae of public 
and private existence, three thousand 
years ago, is revealed and revived for 
the intelligence and admiration of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian 
ora. Why those miscellanies of life 
should be in tombs, where they must 
have been shut up from the living 
eye—why such labour of delineation, 
why such incongruity of subject to the 
place, why such cost lavished on de¬ 
signs in the grave, arc all problems. 
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which must remain beyond hnman 
answer, but which render Egypt the 
^ most interesting of all dead nations to 
the living world. Are those wonders, 
those intimations of greater wonders, 
those achievements of the arts, fully 
explored ? Certainly not. We quite 
agree with Miss Martinean, that the 
.most fortunate boon for Europe would 
be some mighty van or ventilator, 
which will blow away all the sands of 
E|ypt. What a scene would then be 
opened I 

One statue and sarcophagus, 
brought from Memphis, was buried 
130 feet below the surface. Who 
knows but that the greater part of old 
Memphis, and of other glorious cities, 
lies almost unharmed beneath the 
sand ? Who cari say what armies of 
sphinxes mjght start u^n the banks 
of the river, or come Wth from the 
hill-sides of ther interior, when the 
cloud of sand bad -been wafted away ? 
The, ruins which we now go to study 
might then occupy only eminences, 
while below might be miles of colon¬ 
nade, temples intact, and gods and 
goddesses safe in their sanctuaries 

If this is the language of enthusiasm, 
there can bo no question that bar¬ 
barism and time have covered a large 
portion of the old glories of Egypt 
from the eye of man; and that, while 
what remains for the view of the tra¬ 
veller is mutilated and worn away, 
the much finer portion may be re¬ 
served for the triumph of the inves¬ 
tigator spade in hand. 

One of the best features of the book 
is the dexterity with which those 
tomb-pictures are interpreted by Miss 
Martineau’s narrative. Every one 
knows, that tne majority ofihose pic¬ 
tures, though often brilliantly coloured, 
exhibit nothing but isolated or ill- 
placed figures, of the rudest outline, 
and the most ungainly attitudes. They 
have a meaning; yet to asceitain that 
meaning, and combine their action, 
demands considerable imaginative 
skill. We have a clever instance of 
this art in the description of one of 
the tombs. 

The writer sees, in onecompartmeut, 
the master of a family. He is evidently 
opulent—a man of large possessions— 
a landlord; he has his people round 
him — ploughing, sowing, harrowing, 
reaping, thrashing, winnowing. 
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But the landlord is also a sportsman; 
he has round him game, geese, and 
fish. He is also a man of luxury; he 
has a barge on the river, and a pavi¬ 
lion built upon it. He is also a man 
of hospitality; there is a banquet, with 
the master and his wife in a great 
chair; every lady has a flower in her 
hand; a monkey is tied to the host’s 
chair; and there, are musicians with 
a haip and the double pipe, m^t 
there is also a final scene; the host 
dies, the banquets are no more, bis 
mummy is in tbe consecrated boat, 
which is to carry him over the river 
of death, and which deposits him in 
the land unknown. 

All this is ingenious and probable, 
and if Miss Martinean had confined 
herself to the picturesque, had sported 
her fancies in Egypt alone, and never 
ventured beyopd the Red Sea, we 
might close the book, giving it all the 
praise due to an original and lively 
narrative. But when she plays the 
theologian, we must stop, as we wish 
that she haS done. 

On leaving Egypt, her party tarn 
their faces towards the Wilderness; 
and here the i)en of the rash writer 
rambles away into lucubrations, neither 
consistent with the facte of history, 
nor suitable to the feelings of the 
scene. She begins by manufacturing 
a romance for Moses. She first tells 
us that he was “ of the priestly caste,” 
a matter rendered utterly improbable 
by the declaration of Scripture, that 
“ by faith, when he was come to years, 
he reftised to be called the son of Pha¬ 
raoh’s daughter, choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of 
God.” She then proceeds to tell us 
a great many things, of which Moses 
has told us^ nothing: for example, 
that in the desert, which she regards 
as a place peculiarly “fruitful of medi¬ 
tation,” (we doubt whether it pro¬ 
duces much of this fruit among the 
Bedonins,) Moses and Mahomet after 
Atm"(valuablccompanionBhlp])leamed 
from the Fast how to prophesy of the 
future, 

“ There,” says Miss Martinean, “ as 
Moses sat under the shrubby palm, 
and its moist rock, did the Fast come 
at the call of his instructed memory, 
and tell him how those mighty Egyp¬ 
tians had been slaves, as his Hebrew 
brethren now were,” &c., and came to 
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the oondasion (by no means an unna¬ 
tural one in any case of slavery,) “ that 
the Hebrews must be removed and edu¬ 
cated, before they could be estab¬ 
lished.” We then arrive at the cond< 7 , 
dential part of the story. 

“In following up this course of 
speculation, lie was led to perceive a 
mighty truth, which appears to have 
been known to no man before him,— 
th% truth that all ideas are the com¬ 
mon heritage of all men. (!) . . . 

As the images crossed him in his 
solitude, of the religious feasts of the 
Egyptians, the gross brute-worship 
into which they had sunk, &c., he con¬ 
ceived the brave purpose, the noblest 
enterprise, I believe, on record, of ad¬ 
mitting every one of Jehovah’s people 
to the fullest possible knowledge of 
them.” 

Of all these meditatiras not an iota 
is mentioned in the Scnptures. The 
story, however, goes on: Moses decided 
that the people must be removed. It 
does not tell us fiow. But it was done. 
Three millions of slaves were torn from 
the grasp of a king, at the bead of an 
army of six hundred chariots and horse¬ 
men. But the grand difficulty arose—if 
they must be educated, where was to be 
the national school ? who to be their 
tutors? Mosci&meddaied again, and the 
difficulty vanished. He h^ known the 
Arabs of the Wilderness long. Miss 
Martincau tells us that ho knew their 
honour, their virtues, their “ compara¬ 
tive piety!” &e., &c.; and he deter¬ 
mined to make them the teachers of 
his Egyptianised people. In this for¬ 
tunate expedient, she forgot, and pro¬ 
bably did not know, that those sous 
of desert simplicity, hospitality, piety, 
and so forth, were the Amalekites, 
one of the most ferocious tribes of 
earth, the savage borderers of Sinai; 
who no sooner saw the advance of the 
Israelites than, instead of teaching 
them the “ virtues,” they made a des¬ 
perate/omy on them, and would have 
butchered the whole population if they 
had not been beaten by a miracle. 

We are also entirely left in the 
dark, in this theory, as to the means 
by which the nation were subsisted 
for forty years in the Wilderness, 
where the thousandth part of their 
number CQuld never since have subsis¬ 
ted for as many days; how they 
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swept before4heir undiscipUned crowd 
the armies of Palestine, stormed their 
fortresses, and took j^session of theirs 
laud; how they acquired the most per¬ 
fect system of legislation in the ancient 
world; how they formed a religion 
unrivalled in purity, truth, and sanc¬ 
tity ; how they conceived a ceremo¬ 
nial which was almost wholly a pro- , 
phecy, the revelation of a mightier 
than Moses to come, the pledge of a 
more comprehensive religion, and Ik 
dawn of that triumph of truth over 
falsehood, which was to be the hope, 
the consolation, and ultimately the 
glory of mankind. 

TSTeed we remind the Christian, that 
the Scriptures account for all those 
mighty things by the power and the 
mercy of the God of Israel alone; 
that Moses simply aiynstrument 
in the hand (flProvidenco; that so far 
from meditating in the desert, plans 
of Jewish liberation, he was even a 
reluctant instrument. Every part of his 
'character and condition repelled the 
very idea of his acting from himself. ■ 
He was eighty years old; he had 
been forty years without seeing the 
face of his countrymen ; his bold 
spirit had been so much changed by 
time, as to render him the “meekest” 
of men; and even when the miracle of 
the Divine presence was before him, ho 
pleaded his unfitness for the task, and 
at length yielded only to the repeated 
command of Jehovah. 

Willingly acquitting the writer of 
these volumes of all evil intention, we 
regret that she should have touched 
on Palestine at all. Whatever weak¬ 
ness there may be in her lucubrations 
on Moses, it is fully matched by her 
lucubrations on what she calls “Biblio- 
latry.” But we shall not follow her 
rambles through subjects on which no 
mind ought to look but with a sense of 
the narrowness of human faculties, 
and with an humble and necessary 
solicitation for that loftier enlighten¬ 
ment which is given only to the 
humble heart. The knowledge of 
Scripture is to be attained only by the 
sincere search after truth, by natural 
homage in the presence of Infinite 
Wisdom, and by the intelligent exer¬ 
tion of mind, and the fai^ful grati¬ 
tude, which alike rejoice in obeying 
the revealed will of Heaven. 
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EIGHTEEN HUITORED AN1> TWELVE. 
A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Tn the spring of the year 1815, a 
youth of sixteen, Lewis Ilellstab by 
, name, whom death had recently de¬ 
prived of his father, left the Berlin 
^.demy, where he was pursning, With 
ffich success, the study of music, to 
, «nter the Prussian army as a volun- 
' tccr. Napoleon’s return from Elba 
had just called Germany to arms; and 
the nsing generation, emulous of their 
elder brethren, whose scars and deco¬ 
rations recalled the glorious campaign 
of 1813, floched to the Prussian banner. 
But young Rcllstab’s moral courage 
and patrio^c zeal exi^ded his phy¬ 
sical capabditics. RecPliting officers 
shook their heads at his delicate frame, 
and inspecting surgeons refused to 
pass him as able-bodied. Rejected, 
he still persevered, entered a military 
school, and in due time became officer 
of artillery. Leaving the sendee in 
1821, he fixed himself at Berlin, and 
applied diligently to literary pursuits. 
He was already known as the author 
of songs of fair average merit, some 
of which are popular in (5ennany to 
the present day; but now he took up 
literature as a profession, stimulated 
to indnstry by loss of fortune in an 
unlucky speculation. Of great perse¬ 
verance and active mind, he essayed 
his talents in various departments of 
the belles-lettres, in journalism, pole¬ 
mics, and criticism. As a musical 
critic, he ranks amongst the best. 
One of his early works, a satirical 
tale entitled Henrietta, or the Beau¬ 
tiful Singer,” was disapproved by the 
authorities, and procured him several 
montfcs’ imprisonment in the fortress 
of Spandau. At a later period, his 
systematic and incessant opposition to 
Spontini the composer, from whose 
appointment as director of the Berlin 
opera he foretold the rnin of the Ger¬ 
man school of music, procured him 
other six weeks of similar punishment. 
He has managed several newspapers 
in succession, and, in the intervals of 
his editorial labours, has produced a 
liiambor of tales and novels, three 
sketchy volumes entitled “ Paris and 
Algiers/’ and a tragedy called “ Eu¬ 


gene Aram.” Simultaneously with 
these various occupations, he has 
found time to form some excellent 
singers for the German stage, and to 
advocate, with unwearying and suc¬ 
cessful zeal, the adoption of railroads 
in Germany. With such accumu¬ 
lated avocations, it is not surprising 
if his writings sometimes exhibit that 
lengthiness and verbal superfluity, the 
usual consequence of hurried compo¬ 
sition and imperfect revision. Some 
of his best-conceived and most ori¬ 
ginal tales lose power fi’om prolixity: 
Ills good materials, too, often lack 
arrangement, ^ and arc encumbered 
with inferior matter. Still, bo is one 
of the few living German novelists 
whose works rise high above the pre¬ 
sent dull, stagnant level of the light 
litemture of his country. It is not 
now our intention minutely to analyse 
Mr Rellstab’.s general literaiy abilities, 
or to criticise the twenty compendious 
volumes forming the latest edition of 
his complete works. We propose con¬ 
fining ourselves to one novel, which 
we consider his masterpiece, as it also 
is his longest and most important 
work, and the one most popular in 
Germany. Notwithstanding the faults 
we have glanced at, we hold “ 1812” 
the best novel of its class that for a 
long time has appeared in the German 
language. Its historical and military 
chapters would, by their fidelity and 
spirit, give it high rank in whatever 
tongne it had been written. And the 
blemishes observable in its more ima¬ 
ginative and romantic portions are 
chargeable less upon the author than 
upon the foibles of the school and 
country to which he belongs. 

It is a strong argument, were any 
needed, in favour of the superiority of 
the English literature of the day over 
that of Germany, that twenty English 
novels are translated into German for 
every Germto one that appears in 
English. To say nothing of high 
class books, which are di^d up in 
the Beutsch with inm^dible rapidity, 
(of Mr Warren’s last work, three 
translations appeared wLthm a few 
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dajrs after it wafl possible the original 
could have reached Germany,) all our 
more prolific and popular Knglish no¬ 
velists receive the honours of Ger- 
manisation. Not a catalogue of a 
German library or bookseller but ex¬ 
hibits tluj names of Messrs Marry at, 
Dickens, James, Ainsworth, Lever, 
&c., occupying the high places — 
exalted at the tops of columns, in all 
the glory of Roman capitals; and truly 
not without reason, when compared 
with most of the genljy that succeed 
and precede them. Their works ap¬ 
pear in every possible form,—de¬ 
tached, in “ complete editions,” in 
“ choice collections of foreign litera¬ 
ture,” even in monthly parts, when 
so published in England. Authors 
who have written less, or anony- 
monsly, or who are less known, nuist 
often be content to forego the immor¬ 
talisation of a Lcipsic 'catalogue, al¬ 
though their books will not the less be 
found there, sometimes with the bare 
notification that they are from English 
sources; at others, unceremoniously 
appropriated by the translator as re¬ 
sults of his own unjiided genius. Equal 
liberties are taken with the romantic 
literature of France and Sweden. 
Very different is the state of things in 
England. A translation from the 
German, unless it be of a short tale in 
a periodical, is a thing almost un¬ 
known—certainly of rare occurrence. 
Miss Bremer’s poultry-yard romances, 
and Cbristian Andersen’s novels, 
reached us through a German medium, 
but are originally Scandinavian. The 
only other recent translations of novels, 
in amount and volume worth the 
naming, arc those from the French of 
Sue, Dumas, aud Co., amusing gentle¬ 
men enough; but the circulation of 
whose works had, perhaps, just as 
well been confined to those capable 
of reading them in the original. The 
German literature of the last twenty 
years has yielded little to the English 
translator, or rather has been little 
made use of; for, without entertaining 
a very exalted opinion of its value 
and merit, it were absurd to suppose 
that some good things might not be 
selected from the hundreds of novels, 
tales, and romances, that each succes¬ 
sive year brings forth in a country 
where any man who can hold a pen, 
andis aoqaainted«with orthography, 


deems himse||piualifled Fdr^an anchor, ' 
and where alrastoiiishingly large pro¬ 
portion of the population act'upoif^ 
this conviction. MrRellstab’s “1H12’' 
is one of the tew caa-s of wheat worthy 
of extraction from the wilderness of 
tarca and stubble. Its gi'cat length, 
which might, however, have been ad- - 
vautageously curtailed, has, perhaps, 
proved an obstacle to its translation. 
Mwcover, it is but partially known, 
even amongst the very limited num¬ 
ber of Engli.sh persons (chiefly ladies) 
addicted to Geman reading. Of one 
thing wo are convinced,—that a book 
of equal merit appearing in England 
is c«-.rtain of prompt aud reiterated re¬ 
production in Germany; not only in 
the language of that country, but in 
those piratical reprints which give in 
an eighteen-penny duodee.imo the con¬ 
tents of thre^haif-guinea* post-octa¬ 
vos. 

It i» quite natural that Mr Rellstab, 
whose youthful predilections were so 
•strongly military, who himself wore 
the uniform during his first six years 
of manhood, and who was coterapo- 
1 %‘uy, at the age when impressions are 
strongest, of the gigantic wars waged 
by Napoleon in Sjuun, Germany, and 
Russia, should recall with peculiar 
pleasure, at a later period of his life, 
the martial deeds -witli wblch in bis 
boyhood all men’s mouths were tilled; 
that be should select them as a sub¬ 
ject for his pen, dwell willingly upon 
their details, and bestow the utmost 
pains upon their illustration. Ills 
original plan of an historical romance 
was far moie comprehensive than the 
one to which he finally adhered. He 
proposed employing as a stage for 
his actors all the Eiiropean countries 
then the theatre of war. This bold 
plan gave great scope for contrast, 
aJlowinghimto exhibit his porsoftages, 
chiefly military men, engaged alter¬ 
nately with the Cossack aud the Gne- 
rilla—altcraately broiling under the 
sun of Castile, and frozen in Mus¬ 
covy’s snows. But the project was 
more easily formed than executed; 
and Mr Rellstab soon found (to use 
his own words) that he had taken 
Hercules’ club for a plaything. The 
nmss was too ponderous to wield; to 
interweave the entire military history 
of so busy a period with the plot of a 
romance, entailed an army of ehai'ac- 
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* '‘ten and a series of conglications dif- 
ficoft to manage; amrthat might 
'•liave ended by wearying the reader. 

. Coifvinced that his design was too am? 
bitious, he reduced it; limiting himself 
to the Knssian campaign—itself no 
trifle to gtapple with. This plan he 
. snccessfuUy carried ont. He had 
hoped to da so, he says, in three 
volames, but was compelled to 
extend his limits, and fill four. 
The necessity ft not obvions. In 
our opinion, “ 1812 ” would gain 
by compression (especially*'of the first 
half) within the limits originally pro¬ 
posed. Although some well-drawn 
and well-sustained characters are 
early introduced, aud although the 
reader obtains, in the very first 
chapter, a mystery to ruminate, whilst 
of incident there is certainly an abun¬ 
dance, thofeal fascination of the book 
resides in the account of the advance 
to Moscow, of the conflagratioa of the 
city, and the subsequent retreat. The 
great power and truthfulness with* 
which these events arc depicted, con¬ 
vey- the impression that the writer 
was an eyewitness of the scones he so 
well describes. As this was not the 
case, we cannot doubt that Mr 
Ilcllstab obtained much information 
from some who made that terrible 
campaign. He acknowledges his 
great obligation to Count Segur’s re¬ 
markable history. 

As regards M’* Rellstab’s plot, its 
ingenuity is undeniable, and, in fact, 
excessive. More ingenious than pro¬ 
bable, the coincidences are too nume¬ 
rous and striking; the artist’s hand 
is too visible. The characters are too 
obliging in their exits and entrances ; 
ever vanishing and reappearing just 
at the right moment, and meeting 
each other in the most unexpected 
' and extraordinary manner. It is 
difBcult to lose sight of the wires 
the movements of the puppets are 
manirestly strained for the exhibitor’s 
convenience. One never feels sure 
w^isthehero of thd-bdok; the young 
' German most prominent in its earlier 
portion, and who is intended for the 
principal character, is a tame youth, 
and cuts: quite a secondary figure in 
the., 'IMter volumes. His fri^d 
Bemaraj a joyous artist, whom mr- 
cutpsiancos convert into a private 
soldier, and his commandw the 


Polish Colonel Basinski, A wc^liy' 
comrade of the heroic Foniatowsky, 
are much moro lifelike and interesting; 
The myst^es of the tale, and the 
dif^ulties widch of course beseli the 
paths of the various .pairs of lovers^ 
are pretty well cleared hp and dis- 
pellcd.al the end of the third volnme. 
The fourth, which includes the worst 
portion of the retreat, is perhaps the 
most interesting; partly for the very 
reason that we have got rid of the 
private, entanglements of the principal 
personages, who are seen grouped to¬ 
gether, and, including a lady, strug¬ 
gling against the frightful hardships 
and dangers of that unparalleled 
military disaster. It will give an idea 
of the tangled nature of Mr Rellstab’s 
plot and nnder-plots '(all finally un¬ 
ravelled with considerable cleverness) 
to state, that in the foremost row 
stand five gentlemen and three ladies; 
that each of the ladies is beloved, at 
one period or other of the storv, by 
at least two of the gentlemen,•who, 
on the other hand, are all five bosom 
friends, and, in this capacity, make the 
most raagnanimons sacrifices of love 
to friendship. Manifestly, the only 
way of getting out of such a fix, is to 
kill freely, which Mr Rellstab accord¬ 
ingly does, the retreat fiiom Moscow 
affording him fine opportunities, 
whereof he unsparingly av^s himself. 
The closing chapter shows us the very 
numerous dramatis personce reduced 
to two happy couples, dwelling, turtle¬ 
dove fashion, in a garden near J)re8- 
den, and to an elderly Polish' lady, 
on the wing for America'. Having 
thus told the end—a matter of very 
slight importance to the interest of 
the book—wo will take a glance at the 
commencement. 

The opening scene introduces us to 
a young German, who, after twelve 
months passed in Italy at the conclu¬ 
sion of his academical studies, is on 
his way back to his native land. The 
entrance of Napdlefinu armies is once 
more converting Nbrihem, Germany 
into a vast camp, and Ludw^ Rosen 
is hurrying homewai'ds to the protec¬ 
tion of his sister and widowed mother, 
then living hi retirement at Dresden. 
Upon his joumoy to Itaiy>a year pre¬ 
viously, he had encountered in the 
valley of Aosta a party of travellers, 
to one of whom, a young and very 
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lovely woman, he restored a bracelet 
«he had dropped upon the highway. 
Althoagh this led to no acquaintance 
or intercourse beyond the exchange 
of a few senteqees, the beauty of %he 
foreigner (for such she certainly was, 
although of what country it was hard 
to decide,) had left a very strong im- 
pressionupon the young man’s memory 
and imagination. During his resi¬ 
dence in Italy he sought her every 
where, but in vain, lie could not 
trace her route; ignorant of her name, 
he knew not for whom to inquire. 
Once more upon the threshold of Italy, 
about to quit the romantic land where 
her image had so often filled his day¬ 
dreams, he pauses at the outskirts of 
Duomo d’ Ossola, the last Italian 
town, to take a fond and final look at 
the paradise he is on the point of 
leaving. Travelling on foot, his 
motions depend but on his Own 
caprice, and he leaves the high-road 
to ascend an adjacent hillock, com- 
mandihg a fine view. The blast of a 
post-hom and crack of whips break in 
upon his meditations, and an open 
travelling carriage rolls rapidly along 
the causeway. In one of two wo¬ 
men who occupy it, Kosen thinks 
he recognises his incognita, but before 
he can reach the road, the vehicle is 
in the town. It is evening, and 
Rosen, persuaded the travellers will 
halt for the night at Duomo d’ Ossola, 
hmi'ics after them to the open square 
where the giiai'dhonseand the principal 
inn are situated. The carriage stands 
at the door of the-latter, but fresh 
horses are being harnessed, and the 
youth’s hopes of passing the night 
under the same roof with the lady 
of his thoughts, and of improving 
his veiy slight acquaintance with her, 
begin to vanish in vapour. An unex¬ 
pected incident again gives them con¬ 
sistence :— 

“Alarge circle of Idlers hjid col¬ 
lected round the travellers. An offi¬ 
cer, issuing from the guardhouse, a 
paper in his hand, made his way 
through the crowd and approached 
the carriage-door: on his appearance 
/ the young lady got out, and took a few 
steps to meet him. The officer bowed 
and addressed her with great cbnrtesy; 
but his manner, and the deprecating 
shrug of his shoulders, indicated inabi¬ 
lity to comply with some wish she 
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had expressOft Ludwig drew nearer; 
but as the lady—of whose identity . 
with her he sought ho grew each ' 
moment more convinced— had her 
face turned from him, he made the cir¬ 
cuit of the crowd to obtain a sight of 
her countenance. Heavens, it was 
hersolfil Her features were paler and . 
more anxious than at their last meet¬ 
ing, and a tear trembled in her beau¬ 
teous blue eye. Yi<^ing to an irre¬ 
sistible impulse, Ludwig approached^ 
her, resolved, at risk of offence, to 
greet the lovely being w'hose appa¬ 
rition had gladdened his entrance 
into the glorious land he now was 
quitting, and to remind her of the 
moment of their first meeting and 
too speedy separation. He was en¬ 
couraged to this step by beholding her 
unaccompanied,save by an«ld servant 
seated upon the box, and by an elderly 
woman, to all appearance an atten¬ 
dant, of humble companion. Hchastily 
^topped forward out of tho crow’d, 
which had fallen a little back. As he 
did so, the lady’s glance met his, and 
so sudden and joyful a glow over¬ 
spread her features, that ho could not 
for an instant doubt her recognition 
of him. He was about to salute and 
address her, when, with startling haste, 
she exclaimed in French, ‘ Here is 
my brother!’ and hurried to meet 
him. Before Ludwig, astounded at 
what he took for an extraordinary mis¬ 
take, had time to utter a word, she con¬ 
tinued in Italian, and in a loud tone, 
so that all around might hear and 
understand, ‘Thank God,brother, you 
ai'o come at last! ’ Then, in a rapid 
whisper, and in German, ‘ I am lost,’ 
she said, * if you deny me.’ With 
prompt decision, she turned to the 
officer, took the paper from his hand 
and presented it to Ludwig. ‘This 
gentleman would not admit the regu¬ 
larity of our passport because you 
were not present,’ said she, reverting 
to the French language. * See what 
trouble you give us, dear brother, by 
your romantic partiality for byways 1 
You ane Count Wallersheiiq,’ she 
whispered in German. 

“ Startled and confounded as Lud¬ 
wig was by this strange adveutfffe:; he 
retained sufficient presence of nmd to 
understand that it was in his power to 
rendpr important service to the beau¬ 
tiful woman who stood anxious and 
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tearful before him. Beadily taking 
hifl one, his reply was prompt. ‘ Be 
not uneasy, dear sister,’ he said, ‘ I 
wUl explain to the gentleman.’ He 
turned to the Frenchman, and in order 
to gain time and some insight into the 
circumstances of the case, * I must 
beg you, sir,’ he said ‘ to repeat yom- 
objections to our passport. Ladies 
have little experience in such matters.’ 
* 1 hare now,’ replied the officer ‘ not 
the slightest objection to make. You 
are set down in the passport as the 
companion of the countess your sister, 
and yet you were not with her. The 
passport was, consequently, not in 
order. The countess certainly told 
me you had left her only for a short 
time, to ramble on foot, and that you 
would rejoin her beyond the town; 
but at i^ntier places, like Bnomo 
d’ Ossola, our orders are so strict that 
1 should have been compelled to de¬ 
tain the young lady till you made your 
appearance. Best assured, howevc^, 
count, that I should have held it my 
duty to have had you sought upon 
the road to Sempione, to inform you 
of the obstacle to your sister’s pro¬ 
gress. I strongly advise you to re¬ 
main with the countess so long as you 
are in this district, or you will inevi¬ 
tably encounter delay and annoyance. 
Once over the Swiss frontier, you ai’e 
out of our jurisdiction, and travelling 
is easier.’ 

“ Ludwig stood mute with astonish¬ 
ment, whilst the old seiwant got off 
the box,—took from him, without 
observation, the light travelling pouch 
that hung on his shoulder,—laid it in 
the carriage, and asked him if he 
would be pleased to get in. Scarce 
conscious of what he said, he gave 
the officer his hand, and uttered a few 
polite words. The servant put down 
the carriage steps, — the gallant 
Frenchman assisted the lady, wdio had 
muffled hereelf in her veil, to ascend 
them,—bowed low, and repeated his 
wishes for their pleasant journey. 
Ludwig, almost without knowing what 
he was about, took his place by the 
side of the enigmatical fair one, whose 
duenna had discreetly transferred her¬ 
self to the opposite scat, and the 
carriage rattled through the stroets.” 

Once out of town, the mysterious 
stranger gi’eets Ludwig as her de¬ 
liverer; and, before they cross the 


frostier, she has confided to him 
as much as she proposes at that time 
to reveal of her exceptional position. 
This docs not, however, amount to a 
disclosure of her family, name, or even 
of her country. She bids him call her 
Bianca,—but with that he must rest 
content; and ho is unable to conjec¬ 
ture, from the slight accent with which 
she speaks German, or from the lan¬ 
guage, to him unknown, in which she 
converses with her companions, to 
what nation she belongs. She inti¬ 
mates that her destiny is connected 
with the political events of the period, 
—that more than her own life is in peril, 
— and accepts his enthusiastic offer 
to sustain his assumed character, and 
to escort her, as her brother, to Ger¬ 
many. Her companions are her ffou- 
vemante and j.n old trusty servant, and 
she would travel in safety were they 
the solo sharers of her secret. But, 
unfortunately, a fourth person pos¬ 
sesses it, who accompanied her as far 
as MUan, under the name of Count 
Wallorsheim,—endeavoured to abuse 
the fraternal intimacy to which ho 
was admitted, and was indignantly 
repulsed. Bianca took an opportu¬ 
nity to leave him behind, and is well 
asavirod that out of revenge ho turned 
traitor. The pursuers must already 
be upon her track,—each moment an 
order for her arre.st may overtake her. 
And she does not conceal from Ludwig 
that, by accoraj)auying her, he runs 
a heavy risk. This the enamoured 
youth despises,—insists on acting as 
her champion and defender, and keeps 
his seat in her carriage. That night 
they encounter various perils on the 
Simplon; and, finally, are locked up 
by an avalanche in a mountain galleiy, 
whence they are not extricated till 
morning. In the course of the night’s 
adventures, Ludwig obtains ground 
to suspect thq existence of nearer ties 
between his two female companions 
than those of .mistress and servant. 
The excitement imd anxiety of the 
time, however, prevent his dwelling 
upon this suspicion: the carriage is 
patched up, and the party reach Briog, 
in the Valais, wlierc they ore com¬ 
pelled to pause whilst their vehicle is 
put in better repair. Whilst Bianca 
reposes, Ludwig strolls out of the 
town. At about a mile from it, on 
his retimi, he is overtaken by a horse- 
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man at full gallop, followed, at an in- 
leiral of a few hundred «yards, by a 
second cavalier, and by a carriage at 
a pace nearly as rapid. This head¬ 
long speed strikes Ludwig as remark¬ 
able. Before ho has time to reflect on 
its possible cause, he is addressed, in 
Prench, by the first horseman. 

“ ‘ Do you belong to Brieg, 
sir?’ 

“^‘No,’ replied Ludwig. ‘I am a 
traveller, and have just rambled out 
of the town.’ 

“ ‘ Can you tell us if a carriage and 
four, with two ladies and a gentle¬ 
man, and a seiwaut' on the box, has 
arrived there ? ’ 

“Ludwig was on the point of 
answering Ko, when the post-chaise 
came up and stopped. It contained a 
civilian and a French officer. The 
former leaned out of the window, and 
repeated the horseman’s question. 
This gave Ludwig, who could not 
doubt the inquiries had reference to 
Blanca, time to devise a safe answer. 
He remembered that the post-house 
was at the commencement of the 
town, and that persons in haste would 
bo likely to change horses there wdth- 
out going to the inn at all. This de¬ 
cided his reply. 

“ ‘ Certainly,’ said he quickly, ‘ such 
a carriage arrived some hours ago 
with a broken axle, I believe, which 
was mended here; But about a 
quarter of an hour back, just as 1 left 
the town, the strangers resumed their 
jomney.’ 

“ ‘ The devil 1 ’ exclaimed the man 
in the caniage: ‘ which road did thev 
take ? ’ 

“ ‘ The only one they could take, 
by Sion to Geneva,’ replied Ludwig. 
‘ You see it yonder, following the bank 
of the Khoue.’ 

“ ‘ Can we not cut across ? ’ inquired 
the traveller hastily. 

“‘To be sure,’ said the postilion, 
answering for Ludwig; ‘just below 
this we can turn sharp to the left; and 
if your Excellencies are not afi-aid to 
ford the Bhone, even though the water 
should come into the carnage a little, 
we avoid the town altogether, and 
save a good half-hour. If your Excel¬ 
lencies allow me to take that road, 
never fear, but I, will overtake the 
travellers. They must now just be 
passing through yonder wood, other¬ 


wise we should see their carriage on 
the highway.’ 

“ ‘ Is the cross-road dangerous ? ’ 

“ ‘ Not a bit. Only a little rough. 
In an hour at most we will catch tfiem, 
if your Excellencies will bear me 
harmless for passing the post sta¬ 
tion.’ , 

“ ‘ That will I,’ replied the officer 
in the carriage; ‘ and what is more, 
you shall have the twenty gold napo¬ 
leons I promised you if you caught 
the fugitives before they reached 
Brieg. Now on, and at speed.’ 

“ The carriage dashed foi’ward, the 
horsemen galloping on cither side.” 

The above short extracts contain 
what may be termed the root of the 
story, whence arise and branch forth 
a host of subsequent adventures. The 
misdirection given by &ndwig to 
Bianca’s pursuers, exercises, espe¬ 
cially, an extraordiniuy influence on 
. his subsequent fortunes. In the first 
instance, however, it gives the lady 
time to escape on foot from the inn. 
Her two attendants,' who are in fact 
her father and mother, Russian nobles 
in disguise, join her at a place ap¬ 
pointed without the town, and Lud¬ 
wig is to do the same, but misses his 
way, and is unable to find the fup- 
tives. Already deeply in love with 
the interesting stranger, he is in 
despair at thus losing her; the more 
so as he is stDl ignorant of her name, 
and his chances of fracing her arc 
even smaller than a year previously. 
After long but fruitless search, he 
pursues his journey northwards in 
company with three Polish officers, 
Kasinski, Jaromir, and Boleslaw, 
with whom he becomes acquainted at 
an inn, and is soon very intimate. 
The Poles arc on their way to 
Dresden, to join Napoleon, then daily 
expected there, to open the Russian 
campaign. The new friends travel 
for some time in company. At 
Heidelberg an acquaintance puts a 
newspaper into Ludwig’s hand, and 
c.alls his attention to a singular adver- 
ti.scment. It is a letter from Bianca 
to her unknown delivei’cr, couched in 
terms intelligible to him alone, thank¬ 
ing him, expressing regret at their 
sudden departure, and a wish that 
they may again meet, but giving no 
clue by which to find her. More 
deeply in love than over, he procei'ds 
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to Dresden, where his invalid mother, 
and his heantifal sister Mai'ie, an 
enthusiast for German nationality and 
freedom, welcome the wanderer with 
delight. There ho also meets his 
friend Bornai'd, jnst returned from a 
tour in England and northern Europe. 
On a pleasure excursion with a party 
of la^es and Polish officers, Ludwig 
is seen and recognised by the man 
whomhehad misdirected in the Valais. 
This is a Frenchman, named Eeau- 
cairo, formerly secretary to-Bianca’s 
father, now the confidant and tool of 
Baron de St Luces, one of Napoleon’s 
most trusted agents,—half diplomatist, 
half policeman, with a dash of the 
spy. Beaucaire has Ludwig arrested; 
Bernard and one of the Poles rescue 
him by the strong hand from the 
geusdamiws, who arc taking him to 
prison. But although at liberty he is 
still in the greatest peril. The police 
seek him every where. It appears 
that Bianca’s father is a most impoi;,- 
tant secret agent of Bnssia; that when 
flying from Italy he had w ith him 
papers of the greatest weight and 
value, and that death is the doom of 
Ludwig for aidinghiseStape. Bernard, 
who has become implicated by the 
vigorous assistance he rendered his 
friend, is liable to the same scvei'e 
punishment. They apply to Colonel 
Kasinski for advice and succour. The 
best he is able to do for them is to 
enlist them in his regiment of Polish 
lancers, and pack them off to the 
depot at Warsaw. Under assumed 
names, and in the ranks of an army 
of six hundred thousand men, dis¬ 
guised also in the coarse garb of pri¬ 
vate dragoons, detection appears all 
but impossible. To console them as 
much as may be for this separation 
from friends and country, to share in 
a campaign with which they as Ger¬ 
mans cannot sympathise, and to the 
cheerful endurance of whose hardships 
they are stimulated neither by patriot¬ 
ism nor ambition, Kasinski attaches 
the two friends to his person as 
orderlies ; and throughout their whole 
period of service they associate, when 
off dat:^, on terms of perfect equality 
and intimacy, with him and the cap¬ 
tains Jaromir and Bolcslaw. The 
incident of the enlistment is rather 
forced. There is no apparent reason 
frhyllasinski should detain his friends 


in his regiment after its nniform had 
served the^ purpose of escape from 
Dresden. Once smuggled out of the 
city, it was most natural to let them 
resume their civilian character, and 
seek concealment in a foreign country, 
if necessaiy, till the danger was over, 
and till they and then’ offences had 
been forgotten in the stuving events 
and perpetual changes of the times. 
This of course would not have 
answered Mr Rellstab’s purpose; but 
he should have given more cogent 
reasons for the continuance in the 
service of two men, one of whom 
declares that he holds the gallows or 
the galleys as agi'ccable alternatives as 
the life of a private sentinel. 

The merest outline, the most skele- 
ton-liko sketch of the plots and under¬ 
plots of “ 1812 ” would fill a long 
article, and prove, upon the whole, 
dry and of small interest. Nor is it, 
we have already said, by any means 
our opinion that the plot is the best 
part of Mr Rcllstab’s romance. By 
giving its details, wo should bo doing 
less to exhibit his talent, and to 
intei*est our readers, than by proceed¬ 
ing at once to the exti’actiou and 
translation of one or two of its many 
remarkable scenes and passages. 

During the advance of the French 
army into lliis.sia, when the French 
Emperor, eager to engage the enemy, 
had the mortification of seeing them 
constantly recede on his approach, 
steadily avoiding an action, Polish 
Jews wvjo frequently employed as 
spies, and sent forward to watch and 
report the movements of a foe whose 
plan of campaign even 'Napoleon’s 
genius was unable to penetrate. The 
invasion of Russia, and anticipated 
triumph of the French host, were 
hailed with'dclight by the gi’eat mass 
of the Polish nation, who considered 
their liberation from the Muscovite 
yoke, and the re-establishment of 
Polish natioualiity» to be quite certain 
when once Napmi^ took the field on 
their behalf. But these feelings of 
patriotic exultation were not par¬ 
taken by the Jew's of Poland, at 
least not to an extent that rendered 
them proof against the allurements 
of Russian gold. As usual, the gnile- 
less Israelites w'er§ at the service of 
the best bidder. Russian rubles and 
French crowns were equally welcome 
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to their insatiable souls and fathom¬ 
less pockets. 

After crossing the Dnieper, Count 
Rasinski, ^vhose knowledge of the 
people, language, and country, caused 
him to bo frequently consulted by the 
Emperor, sent forward a Lithuanian 
Jew to ascertain if the enemy were 
concentrating their forces, and likely 
to make a stand, 

“ Towards three in the morning, 
and in profound dai'kncss, the spy 
reappeared in the bivouac. Bernard 
had just awakened and stirred up the 
fire, when the strange figure of the 
Israelite, stealing noiselessly along, 
(wariness and caution had become 
his second nature,) entered the circle 
of light cast by the flames. lake a 
prowling and mischievous sorcerer, 
he suddenly stood before Bernard, 
who started at this strange and unex¬ 
pected apparition. A black robe, 
confined at the waist by a leathern 
girdle, draped his meagre person; a 
red and pointed beard descended low 
upon his breast; his pale, wizened 
countenance peered forth from out a 
mass of tangled hair; lus gray eyes 
had a cunning and malicious twinkle. 
A constrained smile distorted his lips, 
as he accosted Bernard in Jewish 
dialect. 

“ ‘ Young gentleman ! Tell me 
quick where ray lord colonel sleeps. 
I am in haste to speak with him, 
young gentleman! ’ 

“ ‘ The fellow looks like the devil 
changed into a fox,’ muttered Bernard 
to himself. ‘ So they have not 
liangcd you, eh, Isaac V ’ 

“ ‘ Father Abraham! what is that for 
a question, young gentleman ? D’ye 
think old Isaac would have lived so 
long, had he not known to keep his 
neck out of a coil of hemp? But 
take me to my lord colonel: it’s in 
great haste! ’ 

“ ‘ Come, son of Abraham,’ said 
Bernard, parodyhag the Jewish mode 
of speaking; ♦ si^ithy shoe-soles upon 
the tracks of my feet, so shalt thou 
come to the presence of him whose 
gold thou covetest. Forward ! ’ 
And, winding his "way through the 
groups of weaiy soldiers who lay 
sleeping round the watch-fires, he 
guided the old spy to the spot where 
Rasinski, wrapped in his cloak, re¬ 
posed upon a little straw. The 


colonel’s watchful ear warned him ot 
the approach of strange footsteps; he 
was roused in an instant, and looked 
keenly into the surroimding dark¬ 
ness. 

“‘Ila, friend Isaac 1’ he cried; 

‘ well, what news ? Are they of 
weight?’ 

“ The Jew nodded mysteriously, 
and drew the count aside. Bernard 
would have returned to his fire, but 
Rasinski signed to him to remain.' 
The coijpt spoke long and low with 
his Hebrew emissarj^ and listened 
with the strongest inteinst, as it 
seemed, to the i*cport of the latter. 
The spy’s countenance each moment 
assumed a more important expres¬ 
sion, and was lighted up, even at 
shorter intervals, by his false and 
repulsive smile, as ho ^ saw that 
Rasinski appeared satisfied with the 
intelligence he brought. 

“ ‘ Accni-scd Judas! ’ quoth Bcr- 
^nard to himself. ‘ I could not put 
’faith in that villanous physiognomy, 
though the fox’s snout of it were to 
guide me into paradise. And yet 
Rasinski is a judge of men ; that there 
is no denying.’ 

“Isaac had made his report; he 
stood submissively before Rasinski, 
and awaited his orders with the 
deepest humility. The colonel pro¬ 
duced his purse ; the Jew’s visage 
was lighted up with joy; lust of gold 
gleamed in liis eyes. But when he 
clutched in his extended palm a hand¬ 
ful of gold pieces, he broke out into 
fulsome expressions of delight and 
gratitude. 

“ ‘ God of Abraham ! ’ he cried, 
endeavouring to seize ami kiss Itas- 
inski’s hand, ‘ bless my dear benefac¬ 
tor, who saves me from perishing in 
these daj's of war and miseiy I 
Hunger would rend tlio poor Jew s 
entrails, till ho howled like the starv¬ 
ing w^olf in winter, did not you, noble 
sir, deign generously to relieve him.’ 

“By word and gesture Rasinski 
commanded silence. The Jew turned 
to depart, pnlling out at the same 
time a small leathern bag, whei’ein to 
stow his gold. With this empty bag 
he unintentionally drew out a pnrsc, 
whose strings had got entangled with 
those of the bag, and which fell 
heavily to the ground. Visibly 
alarmed, Isaac stooped to pick it up^ 
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but Bernard, who had observed his 
countenance by the fire-light, con¬ 
ceived a sudden suspicion, and sprung 
forward with a like intcMition. The 
grass being high, and the light not 
falling on that spot, both usicn felt 
about for a few monieuts in vain. 
At last Bernard seized the prize. 

“ ‘ Give it here, my dear young 
gentlemans,’ cried Isaac eagerly; ‘ it 
is my small and hard-earned savings. 
"Now-a-days -nothing is ^afe, except 
what one carries with one. Give it 
me, 1 entreat! ’ 

“ The anxious tone and hasty 
gestures, with which he spoke these 
woi’ds, not only strengthened Ber¬ 
nard’s suspicions, but also attracted 
the attention of liasiuski. 

“ ‘ Humph 1 heavy,’ said Bernard, 
significant!jj,; ‘ very heavy. Nothing 
less than gold there, I expect.’ 

“ Rasinski approached. 

‘ Heaven bless you I ’ cried Isaac, 

‘ a little silver and copper, nothing ^ 
more. Perhaps an old ducat or two * 
amongst it.’ And he hastily extended 
his am to seize his property. Ber¬ 
nard drew back his hand, held the 
purse to the fire-light aM loudly ex¬ 
claimed—‘Silver? copper? What I 
see through the meshes is gold, and 
that of the brightest 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Show it here ! ’ said XliVsinsU, 
stepping quickly forward. Bin-uaril, 
laughing, handed him the purse; the 
Jew dai^ not object, but he trembled 
visibly, and expostulated iu a 1mmble 
and cringing tone. ‘ Most generous 
sir 1 ’ he said; ‘ it is the trifle I have 
rescued from the exactions and 
calamities of war. You will not rob 
a helpless old man of his little all.’ 

“‘Rob!’ repeated Rasinski, dis¬ 
dainfully. ‘ Am I a marauder ? But 
you will not make me believe,’ he 
continued, iu an accent of menace, 

‘ that this gold has been long in your 
possession. Think you I do not know 
what a Jew of yonr sort can save in 
Lithuania ? A likely tale, indeed, that 
whilst passing as a spy, from one 
camp to the other, you carry this 
treasure on yoiu' person 1 Ten foot 
un(l<“,r ground iu the thickest forest, 
you still would not think it safe. And 
why deny it to be gold ? Where are 
the .silver and copper amongst these 
fire-aew ducats ? Confess, Jew— 
whence have you this gold?’ 


“ Isaac trembled in every limb. 

“ ‘ What would you of me, most 
gracious lord count?’ stammered he. 
‘ How should old Isaac possess other 
gold than wliat he has saved daring 
his sixty years of life ? Where should 
he bury it? W'hcre has he land to 
dig and delve at his pleasni-e ? And 
if I w'ished to conceal that I have 
saved a Imv ducats, sure it is no crimo 
in times like these?’ 

‘“Miserable subterfuges 1’ replied 
Rasinski. ‘ Here, take your gold—^I 
desire it not. But mai’k my words! 
molten I will have i,t poured down 
thy lying throat, if thon hast deceived 
me ill this matter! These ducats 
look like the guerdon of weightier in¬ 
formation than you have brought me. 
If you have betrayed auglit to the 
enemy, if our present jdan miscarries, 
tremble, for your treachery shall meet 
a fearful reward!’ 

“The Jew stood with tottering knees 
and pale as death; suddenly he pro¬ 
strated himself at Rasinski’s feet, his 
face distorted by an agony of teiTor. 

‘“Pardon! mercy!’ he exclaimed. 

“‘Justice!’ sternly replied Ra^in- 
.ski. ‘ Let his person be searched for 
papers.’ 

“ An officer and two soldiers seized 
the Jew, dragged him to the next 
fire, and bade Mm strip from head to 
foot. In a few moments it M as done. 
Gown and liose, shoes and stock¬ 
ings, were examiued, without any 
thing being found. Even a cut 
through the siioc-solcsbrought nothing 
to light. ^Meanwhile Isaac stood 
shivering in Ms shirt, folloM’ing with 
anxious glances each muvcnicnt of 
the soldiers. As each purtiou of his 
dress passed muster and was thrown 
aside, Jiis countenance clcoi'ed and 
brightened. 

‘“As sure as Jehovah dwells above 
us! ’ he cxelaiiiied, ‘ I am an innocent 
old man. Give me back my money 
and my clothes, and let me homo to 
my hut 1’ 

“‘There, put on yow rags!’ cried 
a corporal, throwing him his breeches. 
Isaac caught them, but at the same 
moment the soldier threw him his 
goivn in the same unceremonious way. 
It fell over the Jew’s face, enveloping 
him in its folds. Seeing this, the 
mischievous corporal seized one end 
of the loose garment, and pulled it 
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backwards and forwards over the head 
of Isaac, who staggered to and fro, 
blittdod and confused, but still strug¬ 
gling violently and crying out for 
jnercy. llasinski was on the point of 
checking this horse-play, when the 
Jew stumbled and fell, thus disen¬ 
tangling himself from the gown, which 
remained in his tormentor’s hands. 
But to the utter dismay of the Israelite, 
and siinultaiieously with his robe, a 
wig was di’aggcd from his head, leav- 
iug him completely bald. At lirst 
nobody attached importance to the 
circumstance, and the soldiers laughed 
at this climax of the Jew’s misfor¬ 
tunes, when Bernard’s (juick eye 
detected upon the ground a scrap of 
paper, which had been concealed be¬ 
tween scalp and wig. lie clutched at 
it; but was forestalled by Isaac, who, 
in all haste, caught it up and threw it 
into the blazing watch-fire, where it 
instantly disappeared in a flake of 
tinder. This su-spicious incident gave 
rise to anew investigation. The Jew 
denied every thing; he swore by the 
Gotl of his fathers he knew of no 
letter, and liad thrown nothing into 
tlie fire, but had merely picket! up his 
handkerchief. Upon examining his 
head, however, it appeared that the 
hair had been recently shaved off, and 
that Isaac had no i*eal occasion for a 
wig. Here again the waiy Jew was 
ready with his justification. 

God of mercy!’ he cried, ‘ wlfat 
I have done for your service proves 
my perdition. When, driven by need 
and hunger, 1 undertook your danger¬ 
ous commission, I bethought me how 
I could best be useful to you. Could 
1 tell what duties yon would require 
of me V Had I not even heard that 
they consisted in currying letters and 
papers, skilfully concealed? There¬ 
fore did I bre.ak the law by laying a 
razor on ray head I And now 1 am 
punished for my sin. But is it for 
you Christians to condemn me, be¬ 
cause I have transgressed to do your 
pleasure ? ’ 

“ Spurred by the fear of death, 
Isaac continued in this strain with 
irrepressible volubility; and there was 
no denying that his excuses andreasons 
were plausible enough. Nevertheless, 
Rasinski found strong grounds for 
suspicion. He ordered the Jew to be 
kept in custody, and that, when the 
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regiment went out, he shoidd follow 
on a spare horse. 

‘“If I see by the enemy’s move¬ 
ments,’ said he to the Jew as he was 
led awaj’’, ‘ that he has notice of our 
project, you are ripe for the gallows, 
uiui shall not escape it. If there is no 
evidence of your treason, you shall be 
free to get yourself hung elsewhere, 
for beyond Liady you will bo useless, 
seeing that tlic Russians do not tolerate 
your blood-sucking race in their land; 
the only good trait I am ac(iualnted 
with in their charactei*. Away with 
you—let him be well guarded.’” 

Dming a scamper after the Cos¬ 
sacks upon tlie following day, Isaac 
makes his escape, to reappear at the 
close of the retreat under very start¬ 
ling and horrible circumstances. At 
last Napoleon, who, ever since he 
crossed tlie Niemen, haA expected 
battle, and who was fnrions at tlie 
retrograde tactics of the Russians, met 
at Smdleuskothc first serious re.sistance 
fOf his cautions and astute foe. Hitherto 
every tiling had been of evil presage: 
nature seemed combined with man 
to check his progress, and discourage 
his ambition. Ills first arrival on the 
banks of the ^Ticmen was marked by 
a fall from bis horse; a terrible storm 
welcomed liim upon the Russian ter¬ 
ritory ; in crossing the first Russian 
river, the Wilna, a squadron of Polish 
horse, sent to find a ford, were swept 
away by the euwent. Brid^ were 
cut, roads deserted, even thlwdcfiles 
protecting Wilna unguarded, but not 
an enemy was visible, save now and 
then a few wild Cossacks, stragglers 
from the Russian i-ear-gnard. On the 
other hand, • the French siiflered from 
liunger and fatigue ; provisions were 
scarce, the men discouraged; disci¬ 
pline grew lax, villages were plundered 
aud burned; tales circulated in the 
ranks of the ai*ray, of young soldiers, 
new to privations, and disheartened 
by a long perspective of suffering, who 
turned aside upon the road and blew 
out their brains with their muskets. 
Already baggage-waggons and mu- 
11 ’tiou-carts, open and empty, strewed 
the plain, as in rear of a discomfited 
and retreating army; thonsauds of 
horses had died from feeding on green 
corn. All these misfortunes, before a 
blow had been struck, almost before a 
shot had been fired! Such disastrous 
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inactivity was more destractive than 
the fiercest opposition; and no wonder 
Napoleon longed to meet one of those 
stubborn stands which he well knew 
the Bnssian troops wonld make, so 
soon as their leaders permitted them. 
The first of any importance was made 
at Smolensko. Jn the previous doubts 
and delays there is evidently fine 
scope for a historical romance-writci*, 
—and Mr Kellstab busies himself with 
the events of the campaign, neglecting 
for a while the progress of his novel. 
We then obtain a peep into Bnssia, 
and are introduced to the castle of 
Count Dolgorow, Bianca’s father. Pre¬ 
parations are making for the young 
Countess’s marriage with Prince Och- 
alskoi, a marriage repugnant to her 
feelings, (for she still cherished a tender 
recollection of Ludwig,) but into which 
8heisiname,nnercoercedbyherparents. 
On her "wedding day she receives a 
letter, left by her nurse in care of her 
confessor, not to be delivered to her 
till after marriage, by which she learns^ 
that she isnotthe Dolgorow’s daughter; 
that her mother was a German lady, 
who died a few days after her birth, 
and that her adoption by the Count 
had, for motive, that ^ inheritance 
depended on his wife having children, 
which, after many years’ marriage, 
were stUl denied him. Bianca, with 
whom a sense of filial duty had power¬ 
fully weighed when consenting to be¬ 
come ^ wife of a man she disliked, 
is in dilpair at finding how unneces¬ 
sarily she has sacrificed herself. But 
the ceremotiy is over, and she has no 
alternative but resignation to her lot. 
That same evening, however, the 
castle, which is in the vicinity of Smo¬ 
lensko, is surprised by Rasinski, who, 
under cover of the darkness, has forded 
the Dnieper with his horsemen. On 
the threshold of the bridal chamber, 
Ochalskoi is startled by pistol-shots. 
The alarm-bell rings, the confusion is 
ten-ific. The principal tenants of the 
castle escape into the adjacent forest, 
but, in covering the retreat, Ochalskoi 
is mortally wounded. From Smolen¬ 
sko, Russian troops huny out to repel 
the Poles, and llasinski recrosscs the 
river with his regiment, in whose ranks 
rides Ludwig, little suspecting how 
near he has been to the mistress of 
his heart. Having thus obligingly 
killed off the husband, before he had 


de facto become entitled to the name,. 
Mr Rellstab evidently intends ulti¬ 
mately rewarding the sufferings of 
Bianca, and the constancy of her 
German lover. There is still a slight 
difficulty in the way of this desirable 
consummation. Bernard, Ludwig’s 
faithful friend, has also a hankering 
after the lady, whom ho has seen in a 
London theatre, and surreptitiously 
sketched. He sacrifices himself'to 
friendship, and is rewarded by the dis¬ 
covery that Bianca is his sister. 
Whereupon he finds out that ho is in 
love with Mario, Ludwig’s sister, and . 
she, who has been wooed by Rasinsk!^ 
and whose sole objection to the gallant 
Pole is the fact of his fighting in the 
French ranks, favours the suit of Ber¬ 
nard, whose temporary service under 
the tricolor was the consequence of 
his affection for her brother, and who 
atones his brief alliance with French¬ 
men b}' taking a gallant part against 
them in the subsequent campaigns of 
1813-15. Hero, however, we are 
again anticipating—jumping from the 
middle of the second to the end of the 
fourth volume. Wo will preseptly 
retrace our steps for an extract or two. 
Just after the fight at Smolensko, 
which the Russisins abandoned in the 
night, and the French took possession 
of on the 18th August, Ludwig receives 
a letter informing him of his mother’s 
death, and is plunged into the deepest 
distress. We mention this incident, 
which, although its immediate cause 
is connected with the plot of the book, 
is, upon the whole, unimportant, 
merely because it gives us an oppor¬ 
tunity of referring to a practice com¬ 
mon amongst foreign writers, espe¬ 
cially amongst German ones, and 
which occurs in “ 1812 ” more fre¬ 
quently than we should have expected 
to have found it in the production of 
a writer usually so manly as Mr Rell¬ 
stab. We allude to Hie exorbitant 
allowance of hugging and kissing that 
goes on between the male characters- 
of the romance. We have no objec¬ 
tion to any decent amount of oscula¬ 
tion, so long as the parties are of dif¬ 
ferent sexes; we can oven pardon the 
rather too warmly-coloured scenes in 
the bride’s apariment near Smolensko, 
and in the bondoii' ovelapier —or what¬ 
ever we are to call it—of Mademoiselle 
Fran 9 oise Alisette, the I^’ench singing 
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woman. (Mr Rellstab, by the way, is 
particularly given to having hia billing 
and cooing done where * cannons are 
roaring and bullets are flying,’ amidst 
death-wonnds and conflagration.) But 
we cannot abide, or read with common 
patience, even though we know it to bo 
mere fiction,—for surely no men wear¬ 
ing boots, breeches, a soldier’s coat, 
and sword on hip, ever descended to 
such Sporus-like familiarities, — an 
account of soldiers kissing and slab¬ 
bering each other like a set of senti¬ 
mental school-girls parting for the 
holidays. Bernard th® painter, a 
very worthy fellow, and efficient man- 
at-arms, and withal a bit of a cynic, 
departs from bis natural character, and 
falls at once a hundred per cent in our 
estimation, when we read of his im¬ 
printing a soft brother’s kiss upon 
Ludwig’s lips.” Having done this, 
however, ho announces his resolution 
to avoid for the future softness of all 
kinds, and to stand “ like a veteran 
pilot, cold and calm amidst the storm 
of fate.” Nevertheless, when Ludwig 
learns bis mother’s decease, we fiiid 
the • artist relapsing into the nasty 
weakness, clasping his friend in his 
arms, and pressing ** along kiss upon 
his lips.” The same sort of maudlin 
is of frequent recurrence throughout 
the book. Formerly very prevalent 
upon the Continent, the practice of 
embracing amongst men is sensibly on 
the decline, or rather it has become 
modified, for the most part, into^a 
sort of meaningless hug, compounded 
of a clasp round the body, and a grin 
over the shoulder. There is no harm 
in this, if it amuse the actors, or is in 
any way gratifying to their feelings. 
The last time we saw the ceremony 
gone through, by a couple of bearded 
big-paunched Frenchmen, we thought 
they looked rather conscious of the 
absurdity of the exhibition, and more 
than half ashamed of it. Any thing 
beyond this, any thing like cdhtact of 
chins, lips, cheeks, or mustaches, is 
nauseous, and degrades any male 
animal of the genns homo, superior in 
moral dignity to a French man- 
milliner, or a German student drunk 
with beer. Let not, however, our 
rightful disgust bo misinterpreted. 
There are kisses that are hallowed in 
^tbry. Such was the kiss of Hardy 
upon the che(ik of Nelson. 


The affair of Smolensko, bloody 
though it was, was a trifling skirmish 
compared with the terrible battle of 
the Borodino, excellently well de¬ 
scribed by Mr Rellstab. This was a 
profitless battle—nay, a disastrous 
one—to the victors, whose numerical 
loss'rather exceeded that of the vau> 
quished; and the Russians, little 
Tufllcd by their defeat, might almost 
have renewed the strife the following 
day, bad it so pleased them. Another 
such victory would have been the rain 
of the French. But it did not accord 
with Russian tactics to give them an¬ 
other chance.. The invaders’ doom 
awaited them there, where they anti¬ 
cipated safety and repose — in tho 
ancient city of the Czars, imperial 
Moscow. The insignificant spoils of 
the action that had cost thj^m so much 
blood, made it evident to the French 
host that the triumph was but nomi¬ 
nal. AVhat were a few hundred pri¬ 
soners, and four-and-twenty guns, after 
'such a tremendous day’s slaughter? 
“It is the sun of Austerlitz!” Na¬ 
poleon, with his accustomed clap-trap, 
had said upon the morning of tho 
fight. Like that of Austerlitz, the 
sun set upon a victory; but how dif¬ 
ferent in its results 1 “ Let your 

descendants,” said Napoleon, in, one 
of his unrivalled and spirit-stirring 
proclamations, “make it their chief 
boast that their ancestors fought in 
that great battle before the walls of 
hloscow I ” . IIow few who shared in 
that day’s perils and glories ever re¬ 
turned to their native land, to boast 
the c.vploits or bewail the mishaps 
of tho moslt unfortunate campaign 
the world’s military history can 
show 1 The action of the Borodino, 
claimed as a victory by the French, 
although in reality a drawn battle, 
inspired Napoleon’s host with no feel¬ 
ings of exultation. The losses were 
too tremendous—tho advantages toe 
problematical. Still, the fight — or 
rather tho voluntary retreat of the 
Russians during the following night— 
opened the road to .Moscow, and this 
gave fresh spirits to the army: not 
that they rejoiced and triumphed at 
occupying the second capital of Russia, 
but because they well knew that 
Moscow was a further stage upon 
the only road by which they would be 
permitted to return to France, Ger- 
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many, Italy, Switzerland—to all the 
eight or ten countries, in short, of 
whose inhabitants the armed multi¬ 
tude was made up. Moscow was to 
be their winter-quai*ters, their place 
of refuge, rest, and solace, after great 
hardships and suficrings. They of 
course expected they would have to 
fight for the city, but in this they did 
less than justice to Bussian hospi¬ 
tality. They found the dwelling swept, 
the fires laid, and all ready for light¬ 
ing. Mr RcUstab powerfully describes 
the aspect of the desei’tcd city, when 
entered by Murat at the head of his 
cavalry. 

“The streets through which they 
passed made a strange impression: 
alive with the clang of war, they yet 
were deadly still,, for the houses on 
either han^ stood like silent tombs, 
whence no sound or sign of life pro¬ 
ceeded. Not a single chimney smoked. 
The cupolas of the cathedral glittered 
in shining gold, encircled with wreaths 
of green; the pillars of palaces towered' 
in lofty magnificence. But the glories 
of this noble rn'chitecturo resembled 
the dismal finery of a corpse laid out 
in state for a last melancholy exhi¬ 
bition, so mute, so rigid was all it 
enclosed. This mixture of the wanton 
splendour of life with the profound 
stillness and solitude of death was so 
painful, that it oppressed the hearts 
of those rough warriors, who as yet, 
however, were far from suspecting 
the terrible truth. 

“ For two hours the troops had per¬ 
ambulated this stony desert, in whoso, 
labyrinthine mazes they became ever' 
more deeply involved.- Their progress 
was of the slowest, for the King of 
Naples, still refusing to believe what 
each moment rendered more apparent, 
was in constant expectation of a sur¬ 
prise, and could not banish the idea 
that the foe cunningly inveigled liim 
into this confused and treacherous 
network,of streets and lanes, in order 
the better suddenly to assail him. He 
therefore sent strong detachments into 
every side street, to seek the enemy 
supposed to lurk there. None was 
detected. A dreadful stillness reigned 
in the huge city, where erst the din of 
traffic deafened every ear. Tbei-e was 
heturd bat the dull, hollow hoof-tramp 
of the horses, and the jar of the 
weapons, dismally reverberated from 


the tall, dead walls; so that, when 
the column halted, complete silence 
spread like a shroud over the awe¬ 
stricken host. For the soldier was 
infected with the gloom of the scene, 
so that, although entering the hostile 
capital, no cry of victory or shout of 
joy escaped him; but grave and silent, 
scrutinising with astonished eye the 
surrounding edifices, in vain quest of 
a trace of life, he entered the metro¬ 
polis of the old Czars. 

“Now the walls and pinnacles of 
tho Kremlin rose in dark majesty 
above the infruders’ heads. For the 
first time a refreshing sound was 
heard—^a confused jumble of human 
voices and warlike stir. It was a 
party of the inhabitants, collected in 
a dark swarm round a train of carts 
conveying provisions and wounded 
men, who had not been soon enough 
got out of the city. A few Cossacks, 
left behind to escort them, spurred 
their active little horses and quickly 
disappeared in the maze of streets, 
uninjured by the bullets sent after 
them. Suddenly from the Kremlin, 
at whose doors the French had now 
arrived, issued a horrible uproar of 
howling voices. Basinski, at the 
noise of tho firing, had galloped to 
the head of the column, followed by 
Bernard, to ascertain its cause; and 
even hi.s manly heart, long accustomed 
to sounds and perils of every descrip¬ 
tion, beat quicker at tlie ghastly 
tumult, llis eye followed the dh’oe- 
tion given by his ear, and he beheld, 
upon tho Kremlin’s walls, a group of 
hideous figures, both men and women, 
furiously gesticulating, and evidently 
resolved to defend the entrance to the 
holy fortress. The women’s tangled 
and dishevelled hair, the wild bristling 
beards of the* men, tho distorted fea¬ 
tures and frantic gestures of all, their 
horrible cries, and rags, and filth, and 
barbarous weapons, composed a pic¬ 
ture frfghtful beyond expression. 

‘ What!’ cried Basinski, wnth a start, 

* has hell sent against us its most 
hideous demons?’—‘ Are they men or 
spectres ?’ inquired tho shuddering 
Bernard. Again tho grisly band sot 
up their wild and horrid shriek, and 
shots were fired from the wall into the 
compact mass of soldiers. The King 
of Naples waved a white handker¬ 
chief In sign of truce, and called to 
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Basinski to tell the people in their 
own language that no liaiiu should 
be done to them if they abandoned 
their useless and desperate opposition. 
Basinski rode forward; but scarcely 
had he uttered the first word of peace, 
when his voice was drowned in a 
horrid yell, whilst the women furi¬ 
ously beat their breasts and tore their 
hair. Once more Basinski called to 
them to yield. Thereupon a woman 
of colossal stature, whose loosened 
hair fell wildly on her shoulders, 
sprang upon a turret of the wall. 
‘ Dog!’ she cried, ‘ with my teeth w'ill 
I rend thee, like a hungry wolf her 
prey! Bobber! thou shalt be torn 
like the hunter who despoils the she- 
bear of her cubs! Curse upon ye, 
murderers of our sons and husbands! 
Curse upon ye, spoilers of our cities 1 
A triple curse upon the godless o»cw, 
who defile our holy altars, and scoft’ 
the Almigiity with a devil’s tongue ! 
Woe sh^l be your portion, worse 
your sufterings than those of the 
damned in the sulphur-pit! Curses, 
eternal curses upon ye all T 

“Basinski shuddered. This men¬ 
acing figure, although fearful to be¬ 
hold, excited not loathing. W'ide 
robes of black and gray shrouded the 
person of the Pythoness; a blood-red 
cloth, half cap, half turban, was 
twin^ around her head. Her griz¬ 
zled hair fluttered in tlie wind, her 
glittering eye rolled wildly in its 
orbit, whilst her open mouth poured 
forth curses, and her upraised hands 
appealed to heaven to fulfil them. 

“ Summoning all his strength, Ba¬ 
sinski once more shouted, in his liou- 
like voice— 

“ ‘ Madmen! do yon reject mercy ?’ 

“Another wild howl, accompanied 
with threatening gestures, drowned 
his words. 13y a"sign he warned the 
King that all was in vain, and Murat 
gave orders to burst open the door. 
The artillery was ah’eady unlimbered, 
and three shots, whose thunder re¬ 
sounded fearfully in the empty city, 
a'ashed through the barrier, which 
broke and shivered at the shock. As 
it opened, a dense throng of the mad 
Bussians streamed out, and dashed 
headlong into the French ranks. The 
invaders would fain have spared them, 
for they were too few to prompt a 
powerful foe to needless bloodshed; 
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but the fanatical patriotism of the 
unfortunates made mercy impossible. 
Like ferocious beasts, they threw 
themselves upou their foes, thinking 
only of destroying all they could. One 
raging madman, armed with a tree- 
branch, fashioned into a huge dab, 
struck down two Frenchmen, and 
with a few agile leaps was close to the 
King of Naples—as usual foremost in 
danger—when Basinski sprang for¬ 
ward and cut at him with his sabre. 
But the blow fell flat; with the fury 
of a goaded hound, the w'ounded man 
sprang upon the Count, dragged him 
with giant strength from his saddle, 
hurled him to the ground, and threw 
hiinsclf upon him. In a moment Bcr- 
nai'd was ott’ his horse, and, grappling 
tlic lunatic, who strove to throttle 
Basinski, palled him violeutly back¬ 
wards. A French olflcer sprang to 
his assistance. With the greatest 
difiiculty they unlocked the fierce 
grasp in which the Bussian held 
Basinski; and when this was done the 
wretch gnashed his teetli, and strove 
to use them on bis prostrate opponent. 
l>ut Basinski had now an arm at 
liberty, and when bis furious foe 
advanced his head to bite, he struck 
him with his clenched fist so severe a 
blow in the mouth, that a thick dark 
stream of blood gashed over his breast 
and face. Nevertheless, the barbarian 
3 'ielded not, but made head against 
the three men with all the prodigious 
strength of his muscular body, until 
the bullet from the pistol of a dragoon, 
who coolly put the muzzle to his 
breast and shot him through the heart, 
laid him lifeless on the gi'onnd.” 

Convinced at Inst that tlic city is 
theirs without opposition, the French 
lake up their quarters. Basinski esta¬ 
blishes hitusclf with his friends in a 
spacious palace, full of corridors, stair¬ 
cases, and long suites of rooms, I'emind- 
ing ns in some degree of one of Mrs 
Kadcliffe’s castles. Here some well- 
managed scenes occur. Voices and 
footsteps arc heard, and Ludwig has 
a dream “ that is not all a dream,” 
in which Bianca ap])ears to him, warn¬ 
ing of danger, and bidding bim fly. 
As token of her real presence, she 
leaves him a bracelet—the same by 
picking up which he first made her 
acquaintance—and a letter, a myste¬ 
rious sort of missive, like thatby which 
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the gunpowder plot was discovered, 
.in which she hints at danger under¬ 
ground. Basinski, who has been dis¬ 
turbed by adark figure passing through 
his room, at which ho fires a pistol 
without effect, institutes a search 
through the palace. In the cellars 
they arc met by a smell of sulphur, 
ana presently the building shakes 
with the explosion of a mine. They 
hurry up to their apartments, and find 
them full of smoke. Just then the 
stillness of the night is broken by 
shouts of fire, and by sounds of drums 
and trumpets. Moscow is in fiames. 

And now begins, with the com¬ 
mencement of Mr Kcllstab’s third vol¬ 
ume, the prodigious retreat from Mos¬ 
cow to Paris. It occupies six books 
out of the sixteen into which “ 1812” 
is divided^ and however the interest 
of the other ten may occasionally be 
found drawn out and flagging, it must 
be admitted that these six arc of in¬ 
tense and enthralling interest, Fronj 
a rising ground near Moscow, Basin- 
ski and his friends obtained a bird’s- 
eye view of the retreating multitude, 
just as, encumbered with spoil, exas¬ 
perated by unwonted reveree and 
disappointment, their blood, impo¬ 
verished by previous privations, now 
inflamed to fever by brief but furious 
excesses in the palaces and wine-cel¬ 
lars of the Bussian nobles, they started 
upon their weary march. 

“ In three broad streams the enor¬ 
mous mass of men and baggage poured 
across the fields, issuing forth in inex¬ 
haustible numbers from the ruins of 
Moscow, whilst the head of thccolnran 
disappeared in the blue and misty dLs- 
tance. And besides this main body, 
the plain to the right and left was 
covered with scattered liorscmen and 
pedestrians. 

‘“What is to become of it all?’ said 
Rasinski, gazing down on the throng. 

‘ How is an army to move with such 
baggage? Fortunately the fix*8t charge 
of Cossacks wiU rid us of at least half 
the encumbrance. What blind greedi¬ 
ness has presided at the collection of 
the spoil 1 How many have laden 
themselves with useless burdens, 
under which they are destined to 
eink!’ 

‘ I shall be much surprised,’ said 
Jaromir, ‘if the Emperor does not 
have the entire iflunder burned so 


soon as we get into the open 
country.’ 

“ ‘ Not ho,’ replied Basinski. ‘ He 
will not deprive the soldier, who has 
plodded wearily over two-thirds of 
Europe, of the recompense of oft-pro¬ 
mised booty. But my word for it, 
before this day is over, the fellows 
will of themselves berin to throw their 
ballast overboard. See yonder, those 
two men, they look like officer’s ser¬ 
vants. Have they not gone and har¬ 
nessed themselves to a hand-cart, and 
now draw their load wearily after 
them I Not six hours will their 
strength endure; but blinded by ava¬ 
rice, they forget the eight hundred 
leagues that lie between this and 
Paris. And yonder lines of heavy- 
laden carts, how long will their axles 
hold ? And if one breaks, whence is 
it to«be replaced ? It is as much as 
the artillery can do to supply their 
deficiencies. The Emperor looks ill- 
pleased at all this encumbrance, but 
he leaves it to time to teach them the 
impossibility of their undertaking. 
There is a waggon down! do you see ? 
one who will leave at half-a-league 
from Moscow all that he had probably 
reckoned upon conveying to Paris.’ 

“ The cart which Basinski saw upset 
was overloaded with plunder; an axle 
had broken, and it lay in the middle 
of the road, stopping the passage. 
There was an instant check in the 
whole column. From the roar came 
angry cries of ‘Forward!’ for all 
felt that the utmost exertion was ne¬ 
cessary to make way through the 
throng and bustle. The veiy density 
of the crowd impeded movement, so 
that an accident diminishing the num¬ 
ber of carts was a matter of sclf-gra- 
tulation to the others. As the broken 
vehicle could not immediately move 
on, and there was n8 room to turn it 
aside, the driver of one of the follow¬ 
ing carts called out to dear it away 
at any rate. ‘ Throw the lumber out 
of the road! every one for himself 
here 1 we cannot wait half the day for 
one man. Lgnd a hand, comrades; 
unharness the horses, and pitch the 
rubbish into the fields.’ Instantly, 
twenty, thirty, fifty arms were exten¬ 
ded to obey the suggestion. In vain 
the owner of the cart stormed and 
swore, and strove to defend his pro¬ 
perty. In two minutes he was sur- 
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rounded on all sides; and not only 
was the cart pillaged of all it con¬ 
tained, but the horses were unharness¬ 
ed, the wheels taken off, and the body 
of the vehicle broken up and thrown 
aside; so that the road was once more 
clear. The howling fury of the plun¬ 
dered man was drowned in the scorn¬ 
ful laughter of the bystanders; no 
one ti'oubled his head about the mat¬ 
ter, or dreamed of affording assistance 
to the despoiled individual, who 
might consider himself fortunate that 
his horses were left him. 

“ ‘If this happens on the first day’s 
march, at the gates of Moscow,’ ob¬ 
served Rasinski, ‘what is to be ex¬ 
pected when an enemy threatens these 
heavy-laden masses? Yonder ma¬ 
rauder has saved nothing but his paii' 
of lean horses. The others may think 
themselves lucky if they save asmucli 
from the first feint-attack of half a 
liundred Cossacks! The fellow now 
howling and cursing is the luckiest of 
tlicm all; for he is the first relieved 
from his useless drudgery. This very 
day he will have abundant opportu¬ 
nity to laugh and scoff in his turn, 
perhaps at his snollcrs themselves. 
And before a week is over, he wiU bless 
his stars that he has been saved the 
profitless toil. The difference is 
rawely that he loses to-day what 
others will lose to-morrow and the day 
after: of all these thousands not one 
will ultimately profit by his booty.’ 

“The prognostications of the expe¬ 
rienced soldier were speedily verified. 
The track of the French army was 
marked first by abandoned spoils, then 
by the bodies of the spoilers. Napo¬ 
leon’s soldiers wci-e little accustomed 
to retreats, and seemed to imagine 
that, now they had condescended to 
commence one, the enemy would show 
his surprise and respect by abstaining 
from molesting them. Such at least 
is the only plausible way of explain¬ 
ing the infatuation that loaded w-ith 
the most cumbersome plunder the 
multitude of men who, on the Ifitli 
September 1812, turned their backs 
upon the blazing tumits of Moscow. 
Nothing was too clumsy or heavy^ to 
be carried off; but ultiipately nothing 
was found portable enough to be car¬ 
ried through the fatigues and dangers 
of the wrinter march. Baggage and 
superfluous munition-carts were soon 


left behind, and the horses taken for 
the artilleiy; for which purpose, before 
reaching Smolensko, every secondman- 
in the cavalry was deprived of his 
charger. Although winter had not 
yet set in, there were frosts every 
night, and the slippery roads trebled 
the fatigues of the attenuated and iU- 
shod horses. After a short time, 
every means of transport, not mono¬ 
polised by the guns, was required by 
the sick, wounded, and weary; and 
nobody thought of possessing more 
baggage than he could carry with him. 
And even the trophies selected in 
Moscow by Napoleon’s order, to 
throw dust in tire eyes of the Paris¬ 
ians,—splendid bronze ornaments from 
the palaces, outlandish cannon, (the 
spoils of Russia in her eastern wars,) 
and the cross of St Ivan, wrenched 
from the tower of the Kremlin,—^werc 
sunk in a lake by the roadside. Soon 
snow.was the sole pillow, and horse¬ 
flesh the best nonrishraent, of the 
»broken and dispirited army. 

At Smolensko, Ludwig and Ber¬ 
nard, when seeking in the storehouses 
of the depot a supply of shoes for the 
regiment, suddenly find themselves 
face to face with their old enemies, 
Beaucafre and the Baron do St^Luces, 
who have them arrested as spies of 
Russia. I’rcvented from communica¬ 
ting with Rasinski, who is suddenly 
ordered off and compelled to mai’ch 
without them, they undei'go a sort of 
mock examination in the gray of the 
morning, and arc led out of the town 
to be shot. The place appointed for 
their execution is a snow-covered hil¬ 
lock, a few hundred yards from the 
walls, and close to the cxti'emity of a 
thick pine wood. They ai'o escorted 
by thirty men, and an escape appears 
impossible. Nevertheless Bernard, 
hopeful and energetic, despairs not of 
accomplishing it, and communicates 
his intentions to Ludwig. 

“Seizing a favourable moment, 
Bernard suddenly knocked down tlic 
two foremost soldiers, sprang from 
amongst his guai'ds, and shouting to 
Ludwig to follow, bounded like a roe¬ 
buck towai'dstheforest. Hehadcleared 
the way for Ludwig, who, prepared 
for the signal, availed himself of the 
opening, and sped across the snowy 
field. The soldiers stood astounded. 
‘Fire!’ cried the officer; and a few 
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obeyed the order, but already gevoral 
were in full pursuit of the fugitives, 
preventing the others from firing, lest 
they should shoot their comrades. 
Seeing this, all threw down their 
muskets and joined in the chase. 
Ludwig sought to keep near Bernard, 
in order not to sever his fate from 
that of his trusty friend. But the 
number of their pursuers soon forced 
them to take different directions. 
The hunted and the hunters wore 
alike impeded by the snow, which 
had been blown off the steep side of 
the hillock, but lay in thick masses 
on the table-land, and at every step 
the feet sank deep. Already Ludwig 
saw the dusky foliage of the pines 
close before liim, already he deemed 
himself to have escaped his unjust 
doom, when suddenly he sunk up to 
the hips, amd, by his next movement, 
up to the breast in the snow, which 
had drifted into a fissure in the earth. 
In vain he strained every muscle to 
extricate himself. In a few seconds* 
his pursuers reached him, grappled 
him unmercifully, and pulled him out 
of the hole by his arms and hair. 

“ Ill treated by the soldiers, driven 
forward by blows from fists and mus¬ 
ket butts, Ludwig was dragged, 
rather than he walked, to the place 
appointed for his death. Even the 
scornful gaze with which Beaucaire 
received him was insuflicient to give 
him strength to enjoy .in the last mo¬ 
ments of his life an inward triumph 
over that contemptible wretch. But 
he looked anxiously around for Ber¬ 
nard, to sec whether he again was 
the companion of his melancholy lot. 
He saw him not; he evidently was 
not yet captured. The hope that his 
friend had finally effected his escape, 
comforted Ludwig, although he Iclt 
that death, now he was alone to meet 
it, was harder to endure than when 
he was sustained by the companion¬ 
ship of the gallant Bcrnai’d. 

“ He was now again at the post, to 
which two soldiers secured him with 
musket'slings, his arms behind his 
back, as though they feared fresh re¬ 
sistance. The sergeant stepped np 
to him. a handkerchief in his hand. 

“‘1 will bandage your eyes, com¬ 
rade,’ said he, coraijassionately; ‘ it 
is better so.’' 

“jte the first instance Ludwig would 


have sooraed the bandage, but now 
he let his kind-hearted fdlow-soldier 
have his way. Suddenly it occurred 
to him that he might make the ser¬ 
geant the bearer of his last earthly 
wishes. 

“ ‘ Comrade,’ said he, as the man 
secured the cloth over his eyes, ‘ you 
will not refuse me a last friendly ser¬ 
vice. So soon as you are able, go to 
Colonel Easinski, who commands our 
regiment; tell him how I died, and 
beg him to console my sister. And 
if you outlive this war, and go to 
her in Warsaw or Di'csden, and tell 
her that’— 

“He was interrupted by several 
musket-shots close at hand. 

“ ‘ Arc those for me, already ? ’ cried 
Ludwig,—^for the sergeant had let go 
the handkerchief, now secured round 
his head, and had stepped aside. For 
sole reply Ludwig heard him exclaim 
—‘The devil! what is that?’ and 
spring forward. At the same time 
arose a confused outcry and bustle, 
and again shots were fired just in the 
neighbourhood, one bullet whistling 
close to Ludwig’s head. Ho heard 
horses in fall gaUop, whilst a mixture 
of words of command, shouts, clash 
of steel and reports of fire-arms re¬ 
sounded on all sides. ‘Forward!’ 
cried the voice of the sergeant. 

* Close your ranks! fire! ’ 

“A platoon fire from some twentj 
muskets rang in Ludwig’s ear; he ima¬ 
gined the muzzles were pointed at 
him, and an involuntary tremor made 
his whole frame quiver. But he was 
still alive and uninjured. The com¬ 
plete darkness in* which he found 
himself, the bonds that prevented his 
moving, the excitement and tension 
of his nerves, caused a host of strange 
wild ideas to flit across his brain. 
Hearing npou the left the stamp of 
hoofs and shouts of charging horse¬ 
men, he thought for n moment that 
Easinski and his men bad come to de¬ 
liver him. Then, however, he heard 
the howling war-cry of the Enssians. 
A ‘hurrah’ rent the air. The con¬ 
tending masses rushed past him; the 
smoke of powder whirled in his face; 
cries, groans,. jjUnd clatter of weapons 
wei’c all around him. He was in the 
midst of the fight; in vain he strove 
to break his bonds, that he might 
tear the bandage from his eyes; he 
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continued m profound obscurity. 
‘ Is it a frightful dream ? ’ he at last 
gasped out, turning his face to heaven. 
‘ Will none awake me, and end this 
horrible suffering? ’ 

“But no hand touched him, and little 
by little the tumult receded, and was 
lost in the distance. 

“Thus passed a few minutes of 
agonising suspense; Ludwig writhed 
in his fetters; a secret voice whispered 
to him, that could he burst them lie 
yet might be saved, but they resisted 
his utmost efforts. Then he again 
heard loud voices, which gradually 
approached, accompanied by hurried 
footsteps. On a sudden a rough hand 
tore the cloth from his cyes. 


“ Thunderstruck, he gazed around. 
Three men with long beards, whom 
he at once recognised as Russian 
peasants, stood before him, staring at 
him with a mixture of scorn and won¬ 
der. On tho ground lay several 
muskets and the bodies of two French 
soldiers. Ludwig saw himself in the 
power of his enemies, whom a strange 
chance had converted into his de¬ 
liverers.” 

Beaucairc and St Luces were also 
in the hands of the Russians, in whose 
unfriendly care we for the present 
leave both them and Ludwig, to recur, 
at a future day, to this interesting 
romance. 


THE BLUE BBAGOON ; ^ 

A STOUT OP CIBCUMSTAMTIAL EVIDENCE, FROM THE CRIMINAL RECORDS OF HOLLAND. 


In the town of M-, in Holland, 

there lived, towards the close of the 
lastcentnry, an elderly widow,Madame 
Andrecht. She inhabited a house of her 
own, in company with her maid-ser¬ 
vant, who was nearly of the same ago. 
She was in prosperous circumstances; 
but, being in delicate health and pai'a- 
lysed on one side, she had few visi¬ 
tors, and seldom went abroad except 
to church or to visit the poor. Her 
chief recreation consisted in paying a 
visit in spring to her son, who was 
settled as a surgeon in a village a few 
miles off. On these occasions, fear¬ 
ing a retnm of a paralytic attack, she 
was invariably accompanied by her 
maid, and, during these visits, her 
own house was left locked up, but 
uninhabited and nnwatebed. 

On the 30th June 17—, the widow 

returning to M-from one of those 

little excursions, found her house 
had been broken open in her absence, 
and that several valuable articles, 
with all her jewels and trinkets, had 
disappeared. Information was im¬ 
mediately given to the authorities, 
and a strict investigation of the 


circumstances took place without de- 
■fay. 

The old lady had been three weeks ab¬ 
sent, and the thieves of course had had 
ample leisim; for their attempt. They 
had evidently gained access through a 
window in the back part of the house 
communicating with tho garden, one 
of the panes of which had been re¬ 
moved and the bolts of the window 
forced back, so as to admit of its being 
pulled up. The bolts of the back-door 
leading into the garden bad also been 
withdrawn, as if the robbers bad with¬ 
drawn their plunder in that direction. 
The other doors and windows were 
uninjured; and several of the rooms 
appeared to have been unopened. 
The fiimitnre, generally, was un¬ 
touched; but the. kitchen utensils 
were left in confusion, as if the rob¬ 
bers bad intended removing them, but 
had been internxpted or pursued. 

At the same time it was evident 
they had gone very deliberately about 
their work. The ceiling and doors of 
a heavy old press, the drawers of 
which had been secured by strong 
and well constructed locks, had been 


The following singular story of circumstantial evidence is compressed from a col¬ 
lection of criminal trials, published at Amsterdam under the title “ Oorkonden nit de 
Ocdenkschriften van hot Strafregt, en nit die der menschlyke Misliappcu; te Am¬ 
sterdam. liy J. C. Van Kcrslcrcn, 1820.” Notwithstanding the somewhat romantic 
complexion of the incidents, it has been included as genuine in the recent German 
collection, Der Neue Pitar^. 7 Band. 
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removed with so much neatness that 
no part of the wood-work had been 
injured. The ceiling and doors were 
Imt standing by the side of the press. 
The contents, consisting of jewels, 
articles of value, and fine linens, were 
gone. Two strong boxes were found 
broken open, from which gold and 
silver coin, with some articles of cloth¬ 
ing, had been abstracted. The value 
of the missing articles amounted to 
about two thousand Dutch guldens. 
The house, however, contained many 
other articles of value, which, sin^- 
larly enough, had escaped the notice 
of the thieves. In particular, the 
greater part of the widow’s property 
consisted of property in the funds, the 
obligations for which were deposited, 
not in the press above-mentioned, but 
in an iron chest in her sleeping-room. 
This chest she had accidentally re¬ 
moved, shortly before her departure; 
placing it in a more retired apartment, 
where it had fortunately attracted no 
attention. < 

The robbery had, apparently, been 
committed by more than one person; 
and, it was naturally suspected, by per¬ 
sons well acquainted with the house, 
and with the ch'cumstances of its in¬ 
habitants. The house itself, which 
was almost the only respectable one 
in the neighbourhood, was situated in 
a retired street. The neighbouring 
dwellings were inhabited by the poorer 
classes, and not a few of the less 
reputable members of society. The 
inner fosse of the town, which 
was navigable, flowed along the end 
of the garden through which the 
thieves had, apparently, gained ad¬ 
mittance, being separated from the 
garden only by a thin thorn hedge. 
It was conjectured that the thieves 
had made their way close to the hedge 
by means of a boat, and from thence 
had clambered over into the garden, 
along the walks and flower-beds of 
which foot-marks were traceable. 

The discovery of the robbery had 
created a general sensation, and the 
house was surrounded by a crowd of 
curious idlers, whom it required some 
effort on the part of the police to pre¬ 
vent from intruding into the premises. 
One of them only, a baker, and the 
inhabitant of the house opposite to 
that of the widow, succeeded in 
maldng his way in along with the 


officers of justice. His acquaint¬ 
ances awaited his return with im¬ 
patience, trusting to be able, from 
his revelations, to gratify their ca¬ 
riosity at second-hand. If so, they 
were disappointed, for, on his exit, he 
assumed an air of mystery, answered 
equivocally, and observed, that people 
might suspect many things of which 
it might not be safe to speak. 

In proportion, however, to his taci¬ 
turnity was the loquaciousness of a 

woolspiimer, Leendert Van N-,the 

inhabitant of the comer bouse next to 
that of the widow. Ho mingled with 
the groups who were discussing the 
subject; dropped hints that he had his 
own notions as to the culprits, and 
could, if necessary, give a clue to their 
discovery. Among the crowd who 
wore obseiwed to listen to these effu¬ 
sions, was a Jew dealer in porcelain, 
a suspected spy of the police. Before 
evening, the woolspinner received a 
summons to the town-house, and 
was called upon by the burgomaster 
for an explanation of the suspicious 
expressions he had used. He stam¬ 
mered, hesitated, pretended he knew of 
nothing but general grounds of sus¬ 
picion, like his neighbours; but being 
threatened with stronger measures of 
compulsion, he at last agreed to speak 
out, protesting, at the same time, that 
ho could willingly have spared pei'sons 
against whom he had no grudge what¬ 
ever, and would have been silent for 
ever, if he had foreseen the conse¬ 
quence of his indiscretion. 

The substance of his disclosure was 
to this effect:—Opposite the Gennan 
post-house, at the head of the street 
in which the woolspinner lived, there 
was a little alehouse. Nicholas D— 
was the landlord. Ho was generally 
known among liis acquaintances, not 
by his baptismal or family name, but 
by the appellation of the Blue Dra¬ 
goon, from having formerly served in 
the horse regiment of Colonel Van 
Wackerbarth, which was popularly 
known by the name of the Blues. 
About two years before, he had be¬ 
come acquainted with and married 
Hannah, the former servant of Madame 
Andrecht, ^o had been six years in 
that situation, and possessed her entire 
confidence. Unwillingtopartwithher 
attendant, and prcffiably entertaining 
no favourable notion of the intended 
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husband, Madame Andrecht had long 
thrown impediments in the way of the 
match, so that the parties were obliged 
to meet chiefly at night, and by stealth. 
Nicholas found his way into the honse 
at night through the gardefl of his ac¬ 
quaintance the woolspinner, and across 
the hedge which divided it ifrom Ma¬ 
dame Androcht’s. Of these nocturnal 
visits the woolspinner was at first 
cognisant, but, fearful of getting into 
a scrape with his respectable neigh-* 
hour, he was under the necessity of 
intimating to the bold dragoon, that if 
he intended to continue his escalades, 
he must do so from some other quarter 
than his garden. Nicholas obeyed 
apparently, and desisted; but, to the 
surprise of the woolspinner, he found 
the lovers continued to meet not the 
less regularly in Madame Andrecht’s 
garden. One evening, however, the 
mystery was explained. The wool- 
spinner, returning home after dark, 
saw tied to a post in the canal, close 
by Madame Andrecht's garden, one 
of those small boats which were gene¬ 
rally used by the dragoons for bringing 
forage from the magazine; and he at 
once conjectured that this was the 
means by which the dragoon was 
enabled to continue his nocturnal 
assignations. With the recollection 
of this passage in the landlord’s his¬ 
tory was combined a circumstance of 
recent occurrence, trifling iu itself, 
but which appeared curiously to link 
in with the mode in which the robbery 
appeared to have been efiectod. Ten 
days before the discovery of the house¬ 
breaking, and while the widow was in 
the country, the woolspinner stated 
that he found, one morning, a dirty- 
coloured handkerchief lying on the 
grass bank of the fosse, and exactly 
opposite his neighbour’s garden. He 
took it up and put it in his pocket, 
without thinking about it at the time. 
At dinner he happened to remember 
it, mentioned the circumstance to bis 
wife, showed her the handkerchief, 
and observed jestingly, “ If Madame 
Andrecht were in town, and Hannah 
were still in her service, wc should 
say our old friend the Blue Dragoon 
had been making his rounds and had 
dropt his handkerchief.” His wife 
took the handkercMef, examined it, 
and exclaimed, “In the name of 
wonder, what is that you say? Is not 
VOL. Lxrv.— -2iO. cccxcrv. 


Hahnah’s husband’s name Nicholas 

D-^-?” pointing out to him at the 

same time tUb initials N. D. iu the 
corner. Both, however, had forgotten 
the circumstance tiU the occurrence of 
the robbery naturally recalled' it to 
the husband’s mind. 

^ The woolspinner told his stoiv 
simply; his conclusions appeared un¬ 
strained : suspicion became strongly 
directed against the Blue Dragoon, 
and these suspicions were corrobo¬ 
rated by another circumstance which 
emerged at the same time. 

Daring the first search of the honse, 
a half-burnt paper, which seemed to 
have been used for lighting a pipe, was 
found on the floor, near tbo press 
which had been broken open. Neither 
Madame Andrecht nor her maid 
smoked; the police officers h^d no pipes 
when they entered the house; so the ' 
match had in all probability been drop¬ 
ped onAhe ground by the housebreakers. 

On examination of the remains of 
the paper, it appeared to have been a 
receipt, such as was usually granted 
by the excise to innkeepers for pay¬ 
ment of the duties on spirits received 
into the town from a distance, and 
which served as a permit entitling 
the holder to put the article into his 
ccUars. The upper part of the receipt 
containing the name of the party to 
whom it was granted was burnt, but 
the lower part was preserved, contain¬ 
ing the signature of the excise officer, 
and the date of the permit: it was 
the 16th March of the same year. 
From these materials it was easy to 
ascertain what Innkeeper in the town 
had, on that day, received such a per¬ 
mit for spirits. From an examination of 
the excise register, it appeared that on 

that day Nicholas D-had received 

and paid the duties on several ankers 
of Geneva. Taken by itself, this would 
have afforded but slender evidence 
that he had been the person who had 
used the paper for a match, and had 
dropped it within Madame Andrecht’s 
room; but, taken in connexion with 
the finding of the handkerchief, and 
the buspicious history of his nocturnal 
rambles which preceded it, it strength¬ 
ened in a high degree the suspimons 
against the ex-dragoon. 

After a short consultation, orders 
were issued for his apprehension. 
Surprise, it was thought, would pm- 
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bably bxtort from him m immeditii'O 
confesslot. His nfifo, his fq,ther-ra- 
man a^ran^eed in years — Sihd his 
brother, a *sb6^{dcer% apprentice, 
were apprehended at the same time. 

A miputo search of the house of the 
iniil^eeper followed \ but ndne of the 
stolen ai’ticles \fere at. first disco- 
Vbredj and Indeed ntiithigg tUat^pould 
excite suspiciop, except a larger 
atnountOf.m<piey than might perhaps 
h^ve bcefi expected. At last, as the 
seafch was on the point of being 
gi^cn'Tip, thm-e was found in one of' 
tlie. drawers! a memorandum-book. 
This WiWi one of the articles men¬ 
tioned in the list of hladame An- 
drecht’s efiects; and, on inspection, 
there could bo no doubt tlmt this was 
th(^onc referred to —for several pages 
bore private markings in her Own 
"handwriting, and in a side-pocket were 
found two letters bearing Mr address. 
Be;^(md thjsj none of the missing 
r j(irticles'’GOi{lp be traced in the honsc. 

, The persons apprehended were' 

severally examined. Nicholas D- 

answered Overy question with tlny,it- 
most frankness and uncoucei-n. He ad¬ 
mitted the truth of the woolspinuer’s 
story of his courtship, his liighfly 
scrambles over the hedge, and his 
subsequent visits to his intended by 
.means of the fora^-boat. The hand- 
kerchjif he admitted to be his pro¬ 
perty. When and wMre he had lost 
it M could not say. It had, disap¬ 
peared about six months before, mid lie 
liad thought no more about it. When 
the pocket-book which had been 
found was lard before iSim, he gave it 
back without embarrassment, de¬ 
clared he knew nothing of it, had 
never had it in his possession, and 
shook bis head with a look of sur¬ 
prise and incredulity when told where 
it had been found. 

The other mmbers of his house¬ 
hold appeared equally unembarrassed: 
they expressed even greater astonish¬ 
ment than he had done, that the 
pockpt-^k, .with which they declared 
- entirely unacquainted, 
sUtei^'i&ye been found in tho plaop 
w|k^"it*was. The young vtife burst 
Into; passionate exclamations: she 
' 4 »wested it was impossible,; or if the 
bbd|.waa really found on the spot, 
vfhlilrit inexplicable to her how it 
Cdlme there. Thei Saturday before,. 


(hei: apipreliension having taken place 
bn a Thuieday,) she had brushed opt 
the presis frorii.top to pottom-^had 
cleared out the contents, and nothing' 
of the kind was then to be found 
there. - ^ 

The behaviour of tho marrie[(|^air 
and their Inmates made, on the nmole, 
a favou'able impression on the judge 
who conducted' the inquiry. ' Their 
calmness appeared to him ,the result 
ef innocence; their character was 
good; their house was orderly and 
quiet, and none of the articles of 
value had been diScoycred in their 
possession. True, they might have 
disposed of them elsewhere; but the 
articles wore numerous, and of a kind 
likely to lead to detection. Why 
should they have preserved the com¬ 
paratively worthless article found in 
the drhwer, instead of burning or de¬ 
stroying it ? Why, above all, preserve 
it in a spot SO likely to be discovered. 
If they had so carefully made away 
with every trace of the rest ? 

' Still unquestionable suspicions rested 
on the landlord. The thievaamust have 
been well acquainted with Madame 
Andi-echt’s house; and this was unde¬ 
niably his position. Ills handkerchief, 
found on the spot about the time of 
the robbery ; tho half-burned match 
di’opped on the premises; the pocket- 
book found in his own house—these, 
though not amounting to proof, scarce¬ 
ly seemed to admit of an explanation 
absolutely consistent with innocence. 

In this stage of the inquiry, a new 
witness entered upon tlio scene. A 
respectable cltkon, a dealer in wood, 
voluntarily appeared before tho autho¬ 
rities, and stated tliat his conscience 
would no longer allow him to conceal 
certain circumstances which appeared 
to bear upon the question, though, 
from an unwillingness to come forward 
or to appear as an informer against 
parties who might be innocent, lie had 
hitherto suppressed any mention of 
them;' 

Among his customers was the well- 
known carpenter, Isaac Van C—*<, 
who was g^erajly ^considerably in 
arrears wi& hfis payment#. These 
arrears increased: the wood-merchant 
became pressing: at last he threaten¬ 
ed judiefal proceedings, This brought 
matters tb a point. A few'days before 
the discovery w the robbery at 
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Madame Audrecht’s, the carpenter' 
made hia api^earance in his house, and ' 
entreated him to delay proceedings, 
which he said would be his ruin, by 
bringing all hLs creditors on his back. 
“See,"'said he, “in what manner!., 
am paid myself,” putting a basket on 
the table, which contained a pair of 
silver candlesticks aixd a silver coffee- 
imt. “*006 of my debtors owes mo 
upwards of sixty ^dens; I have tried 
in vain to get payment, and have been* 
glad to accept of these as the only 
chance of making any thing of the 
debt. From tji® silversmiths here! 
should not get the half the value 
for them;, I must keep them by .me 
till I go to Amsterdam, where such 
things ax*e understood ; but I shall 
leave them with you in pledge for my 
debt.” The wood-mei'chant at first 
declined receiving them, but at length, 
thinking that it was his only prosj^ct 
of obtaining ultimate pavmcut, ho 
yielded, and the artitles remained in 
his hands. 

A few days afterwards, the robbery 
became public; the list of the silver 
articles contained a cofice-pofc and 
candlesticks; and the wood-merchant, 
not doubting that the m-ticles pledged 
had formed part of the abstracted 
cflects, had felt himself compelled to 
make known the way in wliich they 
had been obtained, and to place them 
ill the hands of the otticers of justice, 
lie meant, he said, to convey no im¬ 
putation against the carpenter, but it 
would be easy to learn Irom his own 
lips who was the debtor from whom 
the articles had come. 

The court ordcj-cd the basket with 
the plate to be placed, covered, uiion 
the table, and sent fortuwith for the 
carpenter. IIo arrived in breathless 
haste, but seemed prepared for what 
followed, and without waiting for the 
intorrogatories of the jud^e, he pro¬ 
ceeded with his explanation. 

Pressed by bis creditor the wood- 
merchant, the carpenter, in his- turn, 
proceeded to press his own debtors. 
Annong these was the Blue Dragoon, 
Ificbolas D- wl^o was indebted to 
him, in an account of «ixty guldens for 
worV fipn® on his premises. Nicholas 
pntreated for (klay ; but the earpenter 
being pereinjitory, he inquired whether 
he would not take some of Old 

silver plate in payment, wbiph, he 


saidi Had belonged Jo his father, add 
had heeh left to hiniias alegacyby an 
oldf lady in whose family he had been 
coachman. It was ait last agreed that 
the carpenter riioulii take , the plate 
at a eertain value as a partial, pay¬ 
ment, and it was accordingly brought 
to his house t^e same “evening by the 
dragoon* The latter advised him, ii» 
the event of his wishing to dispose of 
the plate, to take it to. Amsterdam, as 
the silversmiths of tlie place would 
not give him half the value for the 
articles. The carpnter asked him why 
ho had not carried it to Amsterdaiir 
himself. “ So I ^vonld,” he answer¬ 
ed, “ if you had given mo time. As 
it is, give me yonr promise not to dis¬ 
pose of it h,ere—I have my own rea# 
sons for it.” 

If this statement was correct—and 
there seemed no reason to "doubt the 
fairness of the carpenter’s ^tory— 
it pregsed most heavily^gainst the 
accused- Ho was thus iTOnd in pQS- 
icssion of part of the stolon property, ‘ 
and disposing of it, under the mo.st 
suspicious circumstances, to a tUrd 
pmty. 

Ho was examined anew, and the 
l)egini)|ng of his declai'ation eorre- 
spouded exactly with the deposition of 
tiic carpoiitor. The latter had worked 
for him :* he was suity guldens in his 
debt. He was asked if ho ha^ paid 
the account; he answered ho had no'fc 
been in a condition to do so. He was 
showu the silver plate, and was told 
what ba<l been stated by the carpen¬ 
ter. Ho staminfiired, became pale,, 
and protesteil ht toew nothing of thO; 
plate; and in tliis statement ho per-' 
sisted in the presence of witnesses, 
lie was then shown the gold which, 
had been found in his house. It, be¬ 
longed, he said, not to himself, ^but to 
his father-in-law. 

!^’bis part of the statement, indeed, 
was confirmed by the other uimatos of 
bis family; but, in other reiqiects, tlieir 
statements were calculated to inorea^ 
the suspicions against him. Nicholas, 
for instance, bad stated that no .part 
of his debt to Isaac had been paid--* 
that in fact be had not beed in a eorf- 
diilon to do so—while the othw: tl^e 
members of the household, qn tha don- 
trary, maintained that a fbw mchiths 
before he had made a* payment of 
twenty guldens to Isaac, expressly to 
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account of this claim. Nicholas be¬ 
came TMtly embarrassed when this 
contra^ction between his own state- 
• meat and the evidence of the witnesses 
was pointed ont to him.' For the first 
time bis composure forsook him—^he 
begged pardon for the falsehood he had 
uttered. It was true, he said, that he 
had counted ont twenty guldens, in 
presence of the members of his family, 
and told them it was intended as a 
payment to account of Isaac’s claim; 
but the money had not been paid to 
his creditor. He had been obliged to 
‘appropriate it to the payinent of some 
old gambling debts, of which he could 
not venture to inform his wife. 

This departure from truth on the 
part of the accused had apparently 
but slender bearing on the question of 
the robbeiy; but it* excited a genei*al 
doubt as TO his statements, which 
furtherinqniiy tended to confirm. The 
carpenter, ^xions to removq any 
suspicion a"o the truth of his own 
story, produced a sort of account-book* 
kept by himself, in which, under 
the sale of 23d June, there was 
the following entry, — “ The inn¬ 
keeper, Nicholas D-, has this 

day paid me the value of thirty 
guldens in old silver.” The house¬ 
keeper and apprentice of the carpenter 
also deponed thaMhey had bfeen pre¬ 
sent on one occasion when the dragoon 
had proposed that their master should 
take the silver in payment. 

If, on the one hand, the innkeeper 
had handed over to the carpenter the 
silver plate, it was plain he was 
either tne thief or the receiver; if he 
had not done so, the carpenter had 
not only been guilty of a calumnious 
accusation, but the suspicion of a 
guilty connexion with the robbery 
became turned against himself. All 
presumptions, however, were against 
the innkeeper. He had adihittedly 
been guilty of a decided falsehood as to 
the payment,—he could not or would 
not give the names of any one of those 
to whom his gambling debts had been 
paid, as he alleged,—and the fact 
that he had brought the plate to the 
cftrpenter’iS was attested by three 
creditable witnesses. 

The general opinion in the town 
wa? decidedly against him. The utmost 
len^h that any one ventured to go, 
was, to suggest that his relations; who 


had been apprehended along with him, 
might be innocent of any partidpa- 
tion in his guilt; though, being natur¬ 
ally anxious to save him, they might 
somewhat have compromised the truth 
by their silence, or their statements. 

The dragoon was removed from his 
provisional custody to the prison of 
the town; the others were subjected 
to a close surveillance, that all com¬ 
munication between them might be 
prevented. As all of them, however, 
persisted in the story, exactly as it 
had at first been told, stronger mea¬ 
sures were at length resorted to. On 
the motion of the burgomaster, as 
public prosecutor, ** that the priucipal 

party accused, Nicholas D-, 

should be delivered over to undergo 
the usual preparatory process mr 
compelling confession,’’ namely the 
torture, the court, after consideration 
of the state of the evidence, unani¬ 
mously issued the usual warrant 
against him to that effect. Some 
pitied him, though none doubted his 
guilt. The general impression in the 
town was, that the courage of the inn¬ 
keeper would soon give way, and 
that, in fact, he would probably con¬ 
fess the whole upon the first appUca- 
tion of the torture. 

The preparations were complete— 
the torture was to take place the next 
day, when the following letter, bearing 
the post-mark of Rotterdam, was re¬ 
ceived by the court,— 

“Before I leave the country, and 
betake myself where I shall be beyond 

the reach either of the court of M- 

or the military tribunal of the garri¬ 
son, I would save the poor unfortun¬ 
ate persons who arc now prisoners at 

M- Beware of punishing the 

innkeeper, his wife, his father, and 
brother, for a crime of which they are 
not guilty. How the story of the 
carpenter is connected with theirs, I 
cannot conjecture. I have heard of 
it with the greatest surprise. The 
latter may not himself be entirely in¬ 
nocent. Let the judge pay attention 
to this remark. You may spare 
yourselves the troubleofinquiringafter 
me, If the wiad is’ favourable, by 
the time yon read-this letter I shall be 
on my passage to England. 

“ JosEun Christian Ruhler, 
“ Former Corporal in thd Company 
of Le Lory.” 
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The court gladly availed themselves 
of the opportouity afforded by this 
letter to put off the torture. At first 
sight it did not appear a mere device 
to obtain delay. A company under 
Captain Lo Levy was in garrison in 
the town; in that company there was 
a corpor^ of the name of Euhler, 
who some weeks before had deserted 
and disappeared from his quarters. 
All inquiries after him since had proved 
in vain. The court subsequently 
learned from the report of the officer 
in command, that he had disappeai'ed 
the evening before the day when the 
news of the robbery became public. 
He had been last seen by the guard in 
the course of the forenoon before his 
disappearance. Some connexion be> 
tween the events appeared extremely 
probable. 

But a new discovery seemed sud¬ 
denly to demolish the conclusions 
founded on the letter. It had been 
laid before the commanding officer, 
who at once declared the handwriting 
was counterfeited ; it was not that of 
Kuhler, which was well known, nor 
had it the least resemblance to it. 
The evidence of several of his com¬ 
rades, and a comparison of the hand¬ 
writing with some regimental lists, 
undoubtedly in the handwriting of 
Euhler, proved this beyond a doubt. 

The letter from Eotterdam thus 
was merely the device of some un¬ 
known friend or confederate, and pro¬ 
bably resorted-to only to put ofl‘ the, 
punishment of the accused. How 
indeed, if Euhler was really impli¬ 
cated in the robbery, should he have 
thus cast suspicion upon himself? If 
his object bad been merely to pre¬ 
serve the innkeeper and his friends 
from the torture, ho would have 
assumed some other name. In all 
probability, therefore, some third 
party, implicated in the robbeiy, had 
availed himself of the accidental dis¬ 
appearance of the corporal to throw 
the suspicion of the robbeiy upon him, 
-and to exculpate the guilty parties, 
who, if brought to the torture, might 
be induced to disclose^the names of all 
their associates. To prevent this was 
probably the object of the letter. This, 
at least, was the prevailing opinion. 

The strongest efforts were now 
made to discover the true writer 
.of the letter; and mean time the 


torture was put off, when two other 
important witnesses made their ap¬ 
pearance on the stage. Neither had 
the least connexion with the other; 
nay, the circumstances which they 
narrated appeared in some respects 
contradictory, and while they threw 
light on the subject in one quarter, 
they only serv'ed to darken it in 
another. 

A merchant in the town, who dealt 
in different wares, and lived in the 
neighbourhood of Madame Andrecht’s 
house, had been absent on a jouimey 
of business during the discovery 
of the robberyj and the course of 
the subsequent judicial proceedings. 
Scarcely had he returned and heard 
the story of the robbery, when he 
voluntarily presented himself next 
morning before the authorhlcs, for the 
purpose, as he said, of making im¬ 
portant revelations, which might 
have the effect of averting destruction 
from the innocent. In the public 
coach he had already heard some 
particulars of the case, and had 
formed his own conjectures; but since 
his return, these conjectures had -witli 
likn grow'n into convictions, and he 
had not closed an eye from the appre¬ 
hension that his disclosures might 
come too late. Had he returned 
sooner, matters would never have 
reached this length. 

At the time when the robbeiy must 
have taken place, he had been in the 
town. The caipentcr, Isaac Van C—, 
called upon him one day, begging the 
loan of the boat, which he was in the 
custom of using for the transport of 
bales and heavy packages to dif¬ 
ferent quarters of the town. The boat 
generally lay beliind the merchant’s 
house, close to his warehouse, which 
w'as situated on the bank of the town 
fosse already alluded to. Isaac as¬ 
sured him he would require the boat 
only for a night or two, and would 
take care that it was returned in the 
morning in good condition. To the 
question why be wanted the boat at 
night, he, after some Ubsltation, re¬ 
turned for answer, that he had en¬ 
gaged to transport the furniture of 
some people who were removing, and 
who bad their own reasons for not 
doing so in daylight, implying that 
they were talcing French leave of their 
creators. “ And you propose to lend 
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yoorselfto sncli a transaction,” said 
the merchant, peremptorily refusing 
the loan of the boat. The carpenter 
intermpted him; .assured him he had 
only jested; that his real object was 
only to amuse himself in fishing with 
some of his comrades \ and that he 
had only not stated that at first, as 
the merchant might be apprehensive 
that the operation would dirty his 
boat. The merchant at last yielded 
to the continued requests of the car¬ 
penter, and agi’eed to lend him the 
boat, but upon the express condition 
that it should be returned to its place 
in the morning. In this respect the 
carpenter kept his w'ord; when the 
merchant went to his warehouse in 
the morning, ho saw the carpenter 
and his apprentice engaged in fasten¬ 
ing the boat. They w'cnt away with¬ 
out obsening him. It struck him, 
however, as singular, that they ap¬ 
peared to hive with them neith'er nets 
nor fishing-tackle of any kind. He 
examined the boat, and M as surprised 
to find it pcifcctly clean and dry, 
whereas, if used for fishing, it would 
probably have been found half-filled 
with w’ater, and dirty enough, lii 
this particular, then, the carpenter l>ad 
been detected in an untruth. The 
boat had not been fastened to its usual 
place; the merchant jumped into it 
for that purpose, and from a crevice 
in the side he sau" something protrud¬ 
ing; he took it out; it was a couple 
of silver forks MTapped in paper. 
“Thus the carpenter’s first vei-sion 
of the story—as to the purpose for 
which he w anted Ihe boat,—^^vas the 
true one after all. He had been assist¬ 
ing some bankrupt to cany off his 
eflects. Angiy at having been thus 
deceived, the merchant put the forks 
in his pocket, and set out fortliwith 
on his way to Isaac’s. The carpenter, 
his apprentice, and his housekeeper, 
were in the workshop. He produced 
the forks. “ These,” said he, “ are 
what you have left iu my^ boat. Hid 
you use these to eat your fish with V ” 
The three*were visibly embarrassed. 
They cast stolen glances upon one 
another; no one ventured to speak. 
The housekeeper first recovered her 
composure. She stammered out,— 
that he must not think ill of them; 
that her master had only been assisting 
some people w'ho were leaving the 


town quietly, to remove their furni¬ 
ture and eftects.” As the transaction 
■was unquestionably not of the most 
creditable character, this might ac¬ 
count for the visible embarrassment 
they betrayed; when he demanded, 
however, the names of the parties 
■whose effects they had been removing, 
no answer was forthcoming. The 
carpenter at last told him he was not 
at liberty to disclose them then, but 
that he should learn them afterwards. 
All three prossingly entreated him to 
be silent as to this matter. Ho was 
so ; bnt in the mean time made inquiry 
quietly as to who had left the town, 
though without success. Shortly after, 
his journey took place, aud the tran¬ 
saction had w'orn out of mind, till 
recalled to his recollection on his 
return, when he was made aware of 
the whole history of the robbery; and 
forthwith came to the conclusion, that 
there Jay at the bottom of the matter 
some shameful plot to implicate the 
innocent, and to shield those whom he 
believed to be the true criminals, 
namely, Isaac Van C—, his apprentice, 
aiidhousckeeper,tliclcadingwitnesses, 
in fact, against the unfortunate dra¬ 
goon. 

Tlie criminal procecidings, in con- 
se(|uence of these disclosures, look a 
completely different turn. I'hc mer¬ 
chant was a witness entirely above 
sjispicion. True, there was here only 
the testimony of one witness, cither to 
the innocence of the dragoon, or the 
guilt of the carpenter; but the moral 
conviction to which his statement gave 
rise in the mind of the judge was so 
strong, that he did not hesitate to 
issue ail immediate order for tho 
arrest of the carpenter and his com¬ 
panions, before publicity should be 
given to the merchant’s disclosures. 
Ko sooner were they apprehended, 
than a strict scrutiny was made iu 
the carpenter’s house. 

'I'his measure was attended with 
the most complete success. With tho 
exception of a few trifles, the whole 
of the effects which had been ab¬ 
stracted from Madame Andrecht’s, 
were found in the house. The exa¬ 
mination of the prisoners produced 
a very different result from those' of 
Nicholas aud his comrades. True, 
they denied the chai'ges, but they did 
so with palpable confusion, and their 
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statements abounded in the grossest 
contradictions of each other and even 
of themselves. They came to recrimi¬ 
nations and mutual accusations; and, 
being threatened with the torture, they 
at last oflered to make a full confes¬ 
sion. The substance of their admis¬ 
sions was as follows :— 

Isaac Van C—, his apprentice, and 
his housekeeper, were the real perpe¬ 
trators of the robbery at Madame 
Audracht's. Who had first suggested 
to them the design, does not appear 
from the evidence. But with the old 
lady’s house and its aiTangcments they 
were as fully acquainted as the dra¬ 
goon. The apprentice, when for¬ 
merly in the service of another master, 
had wrought in it, and knew every 
comer of it thoroughly. They had 
borrowed the boat for the purpose of 
getting access across the canal into 
the garden, and used it for carrying 
oif the stolen property, as already 
mentioned. On the morning when^ 
the robbery became public, the master 
and the apprentice had mingled with 
the crowd to learn what reports were 
in circulation on the stibject. Among 
other things, tl'.o apprentice had heani 
that the woolspinner’s wife had un¬ 
hesitatingly expressed her suspicions 
against the Blue Dragoon. Of this 
he informed his comrades, and the^', 
delighted at finding so convenient a 
scapegoat for averting danger from 
themselves, forthwith formed the in¬ 
fernal design of directing, by every 
means in their power, the suspicious 
of justice against the innkeeper. 

The apprentice entered the drinking- 
room of the innkeeper, and called for 
some schnaps, at the same time ask¬ 
ing for a coal to light his pipe. While 
the innkeeper went out to fetch the 
coal, the apprentice took the oppor¬ 
tunity of slipping the widow’s memo¬ 
randum-book, which he had brought 
in his pocket, betwixt the drawers. 
He succeeded, and the consequences 
followed as the culprits had foreseen : 
the house was searched, the book 
found, and, in the eyes of many, the 
dragoon’s guilt established. 

If these confessions were to be 
trusted, the dragoon and his family 
seemed exculpated from any actual 
participation in the robbery. Still, 
there were circumstances which these 
confessions did not clear np; some 


grave points of doubt remained unex¬ 
plained. That the carpenter had him¬ 
self pledged the silver plate with the 
wood-merchant, without having re¬ 
ceived it from Mdiolas, was now likely 
enough; he bad accused him, pix)- 
bably, only to screen himself. But 
how came Nicholas’s handkerchief to 
be found by the side of the hedge ? 
How came the excise receipt, which 
belonged to him, to be used as a match 
by the thieves ? The carpenter and 
Ills comrades declared that as to these 
facts they knew nothing; and as they 
had now no inducement to conceal the 
trnth, there ponld be no reasonable 
doubt that their statement -might, 
in these particulars, be depended 
upon. 

The suspicion again arose that other 
accomplices must be concenicd in the 
affair; and the subject '6f the letter 
from the corporill who had deserted, 
became anew the subject of attention. 
If not written by himself, it might 
have been written by another at his 
suggestion, and in one way or other 
it might have a connexion with the 
mystej’ioas subject of the robbery. 

In fact, while the proceedings 
against the carpenter and his asso¬ 
ciates were in progress, an incident 
had occurred, which conld not fail to 
awaken curiosity and attention with 
regard to this letter. The school¬ 
master of a village about a league 
from the town presented himself be¬ 
fore the authorities, exhibited a 
scrap of paper on which nothing ap¬ 
peared but the name .fosepU Christian 
Rubier, and inquired whether, shortly 
before, a letter in this handwriting 
and subscribed with this name, had 
not been transmitted to the court? 
On comparing the handwriting of the 
letter with the paper exhibited by the 
schoolmaster, it was unquestionable 
that both were the production of the 
same hand. 

The statement of the schoolmaster 
was this,— 

In the village where he resided, 
there was a deaf and dumb young 
man, named Henry Hechtmg, who 
had been sent by the parish to the 
schoolmaster for board and education, 
lie had succeeded in imparting to the 
unfortunate youth the art of writing; 
so perfectly, indeed, that he could 
colhmunicatc with any one by means 
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of a slate and slate-pencil which he 
always carried about with him.' He 
also wrote so fair a hand, that he was 
employed by many persons, and even 
sometimes by the authorities, to tran¬ 
scribe or copy writings for them. 
Some time before, an unknown person 
had appeared in the village, had in¬ 
quired after the deaf and dumb young 
man in the schoolmaster's absence, 
and had taken him with him to the 
alehouse to write out something for 
him. The unknown had called for a 
private room, ordered a bottle of wine, 
and, by means of the slate, gave him 
to understand that lie wanted him to 
make% clean copy of the draft of a 
letter which he produced. Hech- 
ting did so at once without sus¬ 
picion. Still, the contents of the 
letter appeared to him of a peculiar 
and questidbable kind, and the whole 
demeanour of the stranger evinced 
restlessness and anxiety. When he 
came, however, to add the address of 

the letter, “ To Herr Van dor II-, 

Burgomaster of M-,” he hesitated 

to do so, and yielded only to the 
pressing entreaties of the stranger, 
who paid him a gulden for liis 
trouble, requesting him to preserve 
strict silence as to the whole affair. 

The deaf and dumb young man, 
-when he began to reflect on the matter, 
felt more and more convinced that he 
had unconsciously been made a party to 
some illegal transaction. He at last con¬ 
fessed the whole to his instructor, who 
at once perceived that there existed a 
close connexion between the incident 
which had occurred and the criminal 
procedure in the noted case of the 
robbery. The letter of the cor¬ 
poral had already got into circula¬ 
tion in the neighbourhood, and was 
plainly the one which his pupil iiad 
been employed to copy. The school¬ 
master, at his own hand, set on 
foot a small preliminary inquiry. 
He hastened to the innkeeper of 
the village inn, and asked him if ho 
could recollect the stranger who some 
days before had ordered a private 
room and a bottle of wine, and who 
had been for some time shut up with 
the deaf and dumb lad. The host re¬ 
membered the circumstance, but did 
not know the man. His wife, how¬ 
ever, recollected that she had seen him 
.talking on terms of cordial familiarity 


with the corn-miller, Overblink, as ho 
was resting at the inn with his carts. 
The schoolmaster repaired on the spot 
to Overblink, inquhed who was the 
man with whom he had conversed and 
shaken bands some days before at the 
inn; and the miller, without much 
hesitation, answered, that he remem¬ 
bered the day, the circumstance, and 
the man, very well: and that the latter 
was his old acquaintance the baker, 

H-, from the town. The nchool- 

master hastened to lay these par- 
ticnlars before the authorities. 

How, then, was the well-known 

baker, H-, implicated in this affair, 

which seemed gradually to be expand¬ 
ing itself so sti'angely ? The facts as 
to the robbery itself seemed exhausted 
by the confessions of the carpenter and 
his associates. They alone had 
broken into the bouse—they alone had 
carried off and appropriated the stolen 
articles. And yet, if the baker was 
entirely unconnected with the matter, 
what could be his motive for mixing 
himself up with the transaction, and 
writing letters, as if to avert suspicion 
from those who had been first accused? 
Was bis motive simply compassion ? 
Was he aware of the real circumstances 
of the crime, audits true perpetrators? 
Did ho know that t)>e Blue Dragoon 
was innocent? But if so, why 
employ this mysterious and cir- 
cuitons mode of assisting him ? 
Why resort to this anxious pre¬ 
caution of em]>loying a deaf and 
dumb lad as his amanuensis? why 
such signs of restlessness and appre¬ 
hension,—such anxious injunctions of 
silence ? Plainly the baker was not 
entirely innocent: this was the con¬ 
viction left on the minds of the judges; 
for it was now recollected that this 
baker was the same person who, on 
the morning when the robbery was 
detected, had contrived to make his 
way into the house aloug with the 
officers of justice. It was he who had 
lifted from the ground the match con¬ 
taining the half-burnt receipt, and 
banded it to the officers present. His 
excessive zeal had even attracted atten¬ 
tion before. Had he, then, broken into 
tbe bouse independently of the car¬ 
penter ? Had he, too, committed a. 
robbery—and was he agitated by the 
fear of its detection? But all the 
stolen articles had been recovered, 
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aad all of them had been found with 
the carpenter. The mystery, for the 
moment, seemed only increased; bat 
it was about to be cleared up in a way 
wonderful enough, but entirely satis- 
factoiy. 

While the schoolmaster and the 
miller Omblink were detained at the 

Council-Chamber, the baker H- 

was taken into custody. A long and 
circumstantial confession was the re¬ 
sult, to the particulars of which we 
shall immediately advert. From his 
disclosures, a warrant was also issued 
for the apprehension of the woolspin- 

ner, Lcendert Van N-and his wife 

—the same who had at first circulated 
the reports and suspicions against the 
dragoon; and who had afterwards given 
such plausible, and, as it appeared, such 
frank and sincere intbrmation against 
him before the court. Both had taken 
the opportunity of making off: but the 
pursuit of justice was successful—be¬ 
fore evening they were brought back 
and committed to prison. 

The criminal procedure now pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly to a dose, but it re¬ 
lated to a quite different matter from 
the robbeiy. This third associa¬ 
tion of culprits, it appeared, had as 
little to do with the carpenter and his 
comrades as these had with the dra¬ 
goon and his inmates. But for the 
housebreaking, in which the persons 
last arrested had* no share, the real 
crime in which they were concerned 
would, in all human probability, never 
have seen the light. 

The following disclosures were the 
result of the confessions of the guilty, 
and of the other witnesses who were 
examined. 

On the evening of the 29th Juno, 
there were assembled in the low and 
dirty chamber of the woolspinner, 

Leendert Van N-, a party of card- 

players. It has already been men¬ 
tioned that this quarter of the town 
was in a great measure inhabited by 
the disreputable portion of the public— 
cnly a few houses, like those of Madame 
Andrecht, being occupied by the better 
classes. The gamblers were the Cor- 

E oral Buhler, of the company of Le 
.ery, then lying in garrison in the 
pla^, the master baker H-——, and 

the host himself, Lcendert Van N-. 

The party were old acquaintances; 
■they hated and despised each other, 


but a community of interests and pur¬ 
suits drew them together. 

The baker and corporal had been 
long acquainted; the former baked' 
the bread for the garrison company, 
the latter had the charge of receiving it 
from him. The corporal had soon de¬ 
tected various frauds committed by 
the baker, and gave the baker the 
choice of denouncing them to the 
commanding officer, or sharing with 
him the profits of the fraud. The 
baker naturally chose the latter, but 
hated the corporal as much as he 
feared him; while the latter made him 
continually feel how completely he 
considered him in his power. 

A still deadlier enmity existed be¬ 
tween the corporal and the woolspin- 
ncr and his wife. The latter had 
formerly supplied the garrison with 
gaiters and other articles* of cloth¬ 
ing, and he had reason to believe that 
the corporal had been the means of 
jlepriving him of this commission, by 
which he had suffered materially. But 
the corporal had still a good deal in 
Lis power; he might be the means of 
procuring other orders, and it was 
necessary, therefore, to suppress any 
appearance of irritation, and oven to 
appear to court his favour. 

Such an association as that which 
subsisted among these comrades, where 
each hates and suspects the other, and 
nothing but the tie of a common in¬ 
terest unites them, can never bo of long 
dui-ation. The moment is sure to ar¬ 
rive when the spark falls upon the 
mine which has been so long prepared, 
and the explosion takes place, the 
more fearful the longer it has been de¬ 
layed. 

These worthy associates were play¬ 
ing cards on the evening above-men¬ 
tioned : they quarrelled; and the quarrel 
became more and more embittered. 
The long-suppressed hatred on thepart 
of the baker and the woolspinner burst 
forth. The corporal retorted in terms 
equally offensive; he applied to them 
the epithets which they deserved. 
From words they proceeded to blows, 
and deadly weapons were laid hold of 
on both sides. But two male foes and 
a female fury, arrayed on one side, were 
too much even for a soldier. The cor¬ 
poral, seized and pinioned from behind 
by the woman, fell under the blows of 
the woolspinner. As yet the baker 
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bad ratber bounded on the others than 
actually interfered in the scuffle; but 
, when the corporal, stretched on the 
ground, and his head bleeding from a 
blow on the comer of the table, which 
be bad received in falling, began to 
utter loud curses against them, and to 
threaten them all with public exposure 
—^particularly that deceitful scoundrel 
the baker—the latter, prompted either 
by fear or hatred, whispered to the 
woolspinner and his wife that now 
was the time to make an end of him 
at once; and that if they did not, 
they were ruined. 

The deadly counsel was adopted : 
they fell upon the corporal; with a 
few blows life was extinct; the corpse, 
swimming in blood, lay at their feet 
The deed was irrevocable; all three 
had shar^ in it; all w'ere alike guilty, 
and had me same reason to tremble at 
the terrors of the law'. With the Iwdy 
still warm at their feet, they entered 
into a solemn mutual engagement to lip 
true to each other; to preserve inviol¬ 
able secrecy as to the crime; and to 
extingnish, so far as in them lay, 
eveiy trace of its commission. 

On the night of the murder, they 
had devised no plan for washing 
out the blood, and removing the body, 
which of course required to be dis¬ 
posed of, so that the disappearance of 
Buhlcr might cause no suspicion. 
The terrors of conscience, and the 
apprehension of the consequences of 
their crime, had too completely occu¬ 
pied their minds for the moment. 
The next morning, however, they 
met again at the woolspinner’s house 
to arrange their plans. Suddenly a 
noise W'as heard in the street,—it was 
the commotion caused by the new's of 
the discovery of the robbery at Ma¬ 
dame Andrecht’s. The culprits stood 
pale and confounded. What was more 
probable than that an immediate 
search in pursuit of the robbers, or of 
the stolen articles, would take place 
into every house of this suspected and 
disreputable quarter. The woolspin¬ 
ner’s house was the next to that which 
had been robbed ; the flooring was at 
that moment w'et with blood; the 
body of the murdered corporal lay in 
the cellar. Immediate measures must 
be resOTted to, to stop the apprehended 
search, till time could be foimd for re¬ 
moving the body. 


■ The object, then, was to give to 
the authorities such hints as should 
induce them to pass over the houses of 
the baker and the woolspinner. The 
woolspinner’s wife had the merit of 
devising the infernal project which 
occurred to them. The Blue Dragoon 
was to be the victim. A robbery had 
taken place. Why might he not have 
been the criminal? He had often 
scaled the hedge—had often entered 
the house at night during hte court¬ 
ship. But then a corroborating cir¬ 
cumstance might be required to ground 
the suspicion. It w'as supplied by the 
possession of a handkerchief which he 
had accidentally dropt in her house, 
and which she had not thought it ne¬ 
cessary to restore to him. It might be 
placed in any spot they thought flt, 
and the first links in the chain of sus¬ 
picion were clear. 

The invention of the baker came to 
the aid of the woolspinner’s wife. One 
token was not enough; a second proof 
of the presence of the dragoon in Ma¬ 
dame Andrecht’s house must bo de¬ 
vised. The baker had, one day, been 
concluding a bargain with a peasant 
before the house of the dragoon. lie 
required a bit of paper to make some 
calculation, and asked the host for 
some, who handed him an old excise 
permit, telling him to make his calcu¬ 
lations on the back. This scrap of 
paper the baker stiM had in bis pocket- 
book. This would undoubtedly com¬ 
promise the dragoon. But then it bore 
the name and handwriting of the ba¬ 
ker on the back. This portion of it 
was accordingly burnt; the date and 
the signature of the excise officer were 
enough for the diabolical purpose it 
was intended to effect. It was rolled 
up into a match, and deposited by the 
baker (who, as already said, had con¬ 
trived to make his Avay along with the 
police into the house) upon the .floor, 
where he pretended to find it, and 
deliver it to the authorities. 

The machinations of these wrretches 
were unconsciously assisted by those 
of the carpenter and his confederates. 
The suspicion which the handker¬ 
chief and the match had originated, 
the finding of the pocket-book within 
the house of the dragoon appeared to 
confirm and complete,—an accidental 
concurrence of two independent plots, 
both resorted to from the principle of 
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self-preservation, and having in view 
the same infernal object. 

But this object, so far as concerned 
the baker and tlie woolspinncr, had 
been too effectually attained. They 
had wished to excite suspicion against 
Nicholas, only with the view of gain¬ 
ing time to remove the corpse, and 
efface the traces of the murder. This 
had been effected—their intrigue had 
sei-vcd its purpose ; ai»d they coidd not 
but feel some remorse at the idea that 
an innocent person should be thereby 
brought to ruin. The strange intcr- 
Tcntion of chance—the finding of the 
pocket-book, tlio accusation by the 
carpentei’, filled them with a secret 
terror; they trembled: their con¬ 
sciences again awoke. The thought 
of the torture, which awaited the un¬ 
fortunate innkeeper, struck them with 
horror. It was not the ordinary fear 
of guilty men, afniid of the disclosures 
of an accomplice—^for the dragoon 
knew nothing, he could say nothing to 
compromise them,—it was a feeling 
implanted by a Divine power, which 
seemed irresistibly to impel them to 
use tlioir endeavours to avert his fate. 

They met, they consulted as to their 
plans. A scheme occuiTcd to them 
which promised to serve a doubU- 
puiT:)oso,—^l)y which delay might be 
obtained for Nicholas, while at the 
same time it might be made the means 
of permanently' ensuring their own 
safety. To Vcsiiscitate the mui-dercd 
Corporal Rubier in another quarter, 
and to charge him with the guilt of 


the robbery, might servo both ends. 
It gave, a chance of escape to Nicho¬ 
las ; it' accounted for the disappear¬ 
ance of the corporal. Hence tho 
letter which represented him as 
alive, as the pcipetrator of the rob¬ 
bery, and as a deserter flying to 
another country ; which they thought 
would veiy naturally put a stop to all 
further inquiry after him. 

But then* plan was too finely spim, 
and the very precautions to which 
they had resorted, leil, as sometimes 
happens, to discovery. If they had 
been satisfied to allow tho proposed 
letter to be copied out by the wool- 
spinner’s wife, as she oflered, to ho 
taken by her to Rotterdam, and put 
into the post, suspicion could hardly 
have been awakened against them: 
the handwriting of the woman, who 
had seldom occasion to uke tho pen, 
would have been unknown to tho 
burgomaster or the court. The deaf 
j, and dumb youth, to whom they re¬ 
sorted as their copyist, betrayed them: 
step by step they were traced out,— 
and, between fear smd hope, a full con¬ 
fession was at last extorted from 
them. * 

Sentence of de.ath was pronounced 
against the parties who had been 
conccnied in the housebreaking as 
well .as in the murder, and carried into 
cftect against all of them, with the 
exception of the woolspiuner’s wife, 
wdio died during her imprisonment. 
'I'lie woolspinner alone exhibited any 
signs of penitence. 
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Lmrd$ <mi Laureates. 
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lAUBELS AND LAXTBEATBS. 


A Yoraa lady of Thessaly, cele¬ 
brated for her beauty and modesty, 
Tras admired by a dissolute young 
gentleman, a native of the erratic isle 
of Delos. This roving blade was of 
high birth and consummate address, 
yet the nymph was more than coy; 
ahe turned from him with aversion, 
and when he would have pressed his 
suit, she took to her heels along the 
banks of the Peneus. The audacious 
lover darted after her, as a grey¬ 
hound in pursuit of a hare; and the 
fugitive, perceiving that she must lose 
the race. Implored the gods to screen 
her. The breath of the pursuer was 
fanning her back hair his hands 
stretched forth to stop her; but as ho 
closed them, instead of the prize that 
he expected to secure, lie embraced an 
armful of green leaves. The hunter, 
had lost his game in a thicket of bay 
or female laurel. Inconsolable, ho 
shed some natural tears; but having a 
conceit in his misery, be twined a 
branch of the laurel ihto a wreath, 
and placed it on his head in memorial 
of his misadventure. A glance at 
himself in the nearest pool of the 
river told him that the glossy orna¬ 
ment was becoming to his tine com¬ 
plexion ; and the youth, being a poet 
and pretty considerably a coxcomb, 
wore one ever after; and it has been 
the custom ever since to adorn the 
brows of all great poets, and of some 
small ones, with sprigs of laurel. 

Tiii*sunK iu ancient minstrelsy 
That Phoebus wont to wear 
Tlio leaves of any j.leasaut tree 
Around his golden hair ; 

Till Daphne, desperate with pursuit 
Of his imperious love. 

At her own prayer trausfoim'd, took root— 
A laurel in the grove. * 

Tlten did the Penitent adorn 
II is brow with laurel green ; 

And mid his bright locks, never shorn, 

No moaner leaf was seen ; 
jind poets sage through every age 
About their temples wound 
The bag.'^ ^ 

So sings our living laureate; and this 
antheutic anecdote, familiar to every 
schoolboy who studies ancient history 
in Ovid, shows that the coronation of 
poets was customary long before the 


age of Homer; and coeval, as it were, 
with poetry itself. The disappointed 
lover of Daphne, the first poet, was 
also the first lanreat, and placed the 
crown on his h^d with his own 
hands, as many poets have done since, 
with a frank !Napoleon-like self-ap¬ 
preciation. Having afterwards quar¬ 
relled with his father, and been 
expelled from home for sundi-y extra¬ 
vagancies, ho returned with his lyre 
and laurel into Thessaly, the land of 
his first love —primus amor Pheebif 
Daphne Penela —and for nine years 
served a prince of that country in the 
double capacity of poet and shepherd. 
Thus, though the exact date is not 
ascertained, the original tennre of the 
honourable office of poet-royal is 
pretty clearly traced to Apollo him¬ 
self. 

But if we proceed from Apollo, 
our chapter on laureates will be longer 
than the tail of a comet. We must 
apply our wise saws to comparatively 
modem instances, hardly glancing for 
a moment even as far back as the 
age of Augustus, to observe that, of 
his two laurelled favourites, Virgil 
and Horace, the latter loftily main¬ 
tains the dignity of the poet’s position, 
when, in his Ode to LoUius, he shows 
that the alliance between poetic and 
regal or heroic power, was mutually 
important from the earliest ages. 
Kings, wise and great, flourished 
before Agamemnon, but are utterly 
forgotten: 

Vain was the chief's, the sap;o's pride! 

They hod no poet, and they died : * 

In vain they schemed, in vain they bled! 

They had no pobt, and are dead." 

Petrarch is, pcrliaps, the first emi¬ 
nent poet, among Christians, whose 
genius is indisputably associated with 
the laurel crown, which was con¬ 
ferred on him with all form, at Borne, 
by authority of the king, senate, and 
people, in esp&ncd token of his quality 
of poet. But the laurel was con¬ 
spicuously the t}'pe of his fame in 
that character. His mistress was a 
laurel iu name, and -a Daphne in 
nature, if we give credence to his 
melodious complaints of her coldness. 
Many persons have doubted the very 
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existence of Laura as any thing but an 
Apollonic lanrel, or poetical abstrac¬ 
tion of glory, almost too subtle for 
analysis by metaphysics. We have no 
such doubt of her materiality; for, 
over and above all other evidence, 
there are many passages in those 
songs and sonnets, that fell of a love, 
in the poet at least, which, though ever 
refined, was not all spiritual. In 
the same way, Dante’s Beatrice has 
been pronounced an incorporeal crea¬ 
tion,—a vision of theology, though 
in his Vita Nuova he expressly de- 
dares who she was, where and when 
she was bom, her age and his own, 
when he first met her, and the year 
and the day, and the veiy hour, when 
she died. Milton read them both 
truly, and recognised in their writ¬ 
ings the language of the human heart, 
and the truth of human passion unde- 
based by a particle' of grossness. 
Speaking of the laureate fraternity of 
poets, and of his own early parti¬ 
ality for the elegiac writers, he nobly 
says: “ Above them all, I preferred 
the two famous renowners of Beatrice 
and Laura, who never write but in 
honour of them to whom they devote 
thcii' verse, displaying sublime and 
pure thoughts without transgression.” 
After that lofty encomium from such 
authority, may we venture to observe 
that among the laureates of Italy there 
is one still greater poet than the 
Keclusc of Avignon? We do not 
say a ^eater man, for the popular 
reputation of Petrarch, resting as it 
does on his accomplishment of 
verse, is not perhaps founded on the 
strongest of his daims to admiration. 
But Tasso, too, was a formally lau- 
reated bard. And his chaplet was 
unwithcred in the dungeon, to which 
the cruellest Turk among the desecra- 
toj-s of Jerusalem would hardly have 
condemned him, for merely presump¬ 
tuous aspirations after a bright orna¬ 
ment of his harem. Tasso’s eulogium, 
in his grand epic, of the Christian 
prince who afterwards became Ms 
jailer, is an immortal reprobatibn of 
the unfeeling tyrant. The wrongs of 
genius are avenged even by its praise, 
which, when thus proved to have been 
undeserved, is satire undisguised. 
Petrarch and Tasso appear to be the 
only distinguished laureates of Italy. 
The rest wore mere versifiers, for the 


most part fluent and insipid. But 
some Italian poets were complimented 
with the laurel in Germany, whore the 
poetical college, founded at Vienna by 
Maximilian I., produced few native 
laureates worthy of the honour. Yet 
“ the Emperors of .Germany,” says 
D’Israeli, who condemned the Abbd 
Resnel’s memoir on the subject, “ re¬ 
tained the laureateship in all its splen¬ 
dour. The selected bard was called 
II Poeta Cesareo. Apostolo Zeno, as 
celebrated for his erudition as for his 
poetic powers, was succeeded by that 
most enchanting poet Metastasio,”— 
of whom, by-thj-by. Sir James Mac¬ 
kintosh has also written in enthusi¬ 
astic commendation; not, however, 
for his felicity as a poet, but for the 
deep and well-digested critical learn¬ 
ing displayed in his prose treatise on 
Aristotle’s Art of Poetry! “ The 
French,” continues Mr D’lsracli,—and 
we qupte what he borrows from Ecs- 
ncl, because, though they do not tell us 
fuuch, scarcely any other persons 
have hitherto told us any thing to 
the purpose on this matter,—“ the 
French never had a poet-laureate, 
though they had royal poets, for none 
were ever solemnly crowned. The 
Spanish nation, always desirous of 
titles of honour, seem to have known 
that of the laureate; but little infor¬ 
mation concerning it can be gathered 
from their authors.” We fear there 
must ha ve been something suggestive 
of the hard, dry, sec-saw of the turpis 
asella in the tone of the Spanish lau¬ 
reates; for Sancho Panza, in his tender. 
consolation to his ass Dapple, when 
they had both tumbled into the quany, 
says, “ Yo prometo de ponerie una 
corona de laurel en la caheza que no 
parejzcas sino nn laureado poeta^ y do 
darte lospiensos dobados." “ I promise 
to give thee double feeds, and^to place 
a crown of laurel on thy head, that 
thoumayest look like a poet-laureate.” 

But our main business is with the 
laureates of England ; and the origin 
of their office is sufficiently obscure, 
and not the less worthy df considera¬ 
tion for the antiquity that such ob¬ 
scurity implies. It has certainly been 
associated with our monai'chical insti¬ 
tutions from very early times; and, 
for that reason alone, if for no other, 
we should be disposed, in this anti- 
monarchical fever of the day, to re- 
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spect the loyalty of the office, however 
little respect may have been due to 
some who have held it, and however 
higher than the office is every true 
poet, whose mind to him a kingdom 
and who possesses a royalty of 
his own, wider tlian that of Charle¬ 
magne. We do not know that the 
poets cited in the Saxon Chronicle 
were rhymers more inspired by the 
mead of the court than of the cloister; 
but the supposition is not impi-obable, 

_for we do know the fondness of Alfred 

for the gleeman’s craft, and that he, 
“lord of the harp and liberating spear,” 
was himself a gleeman; nor are w'^e 
unmindfiilthat King Canute honoured 
verse-men, and that he could even im¬ 
provise an accordant rhyme, still ex¬ 
tant, to the holy chant of the murks 
of Ely, as his bargemen rowed him 
down the Duse, under the chapel wall. 
It is not apparent that trotm res fol¬ 
lowed William of Normandy to ^sscx 
oj^iaUy^ or celebrated his triumph 
over Harold,—for the story of Taliefer'’ 
is hardly a case in point, and wo do 
not hear much about the north(!rn 
trouv6rea till somewhat later, though 
some WTiters will have it that they 
are of older standing tlian the trou¬ 
badours of the south of France. AVe 
do not imagine that William Rufus 
patronised harmony more intellectual 
than the blast of the hunting-honi. 
But so early at least as the twelfth 
century, in the reign of Richard, “ the 
heart of courage leonine,” as Words¬ 
worth calls him, wo have a king's 
versifier in the person of Cnlielmus, 
of whom little is known, except that 
he pi-oduced a poem on the crusade of 
thisromantic, poetical, bones-breaking 
Richard,—aprirce whose Cothic blood 
(forit must bo remembered that he was 
of the restored Saxon line) might seem 
to have been tinged with orientalism by 
someuuacconutable process; for, even 
before his embarkation on his adventure 
with his red-cross knights, his character 
exhibited a strange combination of the 
stout and somewhat obtuse dogged¬ 
ness of the bandog, and the lordliness 
of the lion—a mixture of Saxon home¬ 
liness and Saracenic magnificence. 
The strength of thews and sinews, 
and the prowess of mere animal cou¬ 
rage, fvnlgar glories, for the most 
part, looked at with civilised eyes,) 
weto an aspect of redeeming gene¬ 


rosity in Richard, that still recom¬ 
mends him to ttS as a hei'o of romance, 
worthy of minstrel praise, in spite of 
his ferocious temper, his demerits as 
a son, and his indomitable wrong¬ 
headedness as a prince. The poem 
of Gulielmus is not extant, but it 
must have been interesting if ho pos¬ 
sessed any genius. Richard's rough 
warfare with the Soldan, his marriage 
with Berengaria, and his delivery from 
the dungeon of the base Duke of 
Austria, were subjects as preguant as 
any of tlie atlventures of Hercules, an 
idol of hero-worship whom he in some 
respects resembles. In King John’s 
reign, the poets seem to have been 
against the king, and in favour of tiio 
opposing barons. Whether he con¬ 
soled himself with the stipendiaiy 
services of a court poet, wo do not 
discover. Throughout liis long and 
troubled reign he seems to have been 
pelted with lampoons. 

In the year 1251, reign of Henry IH., 
the King’s vemifior was requited by 
an .‘uinuul pension of 100 shillings 
—not such a very niggardly stipend 
as it now sounds, if vve compare 
the value of money in those times 
witli the price of commodities. In 
the two following reigns we find a poet- 
royal of some repute in Robert Baston. 
He was a Carmelite monk, and 
attained the dignity of prior of the 
convent of that order at Scarborough. 
Bishop Bale (in his lUusirftm _l/a- 
joris Britannia^ Scriptorum SiitnMa~ 
mmi) says that Baston was a lauixiated 
poet and public orator at Oxford, 
which Wood denies. But Bale might 
have had access to information which 
could no longer be authenticated in 
Anthony’s time; for Bale, tliougli he 
lived to be Edward the Sixth’s Bishop 
of Assory, and a prebendary of the 
Cathedral of Cantcrbuiy, where Jie 
died and was buried, had himseh' been 
a Carmelite friar. ‘ ‘ Great confusion 
observes Warton, “ has entered into 
the subject of the institution of poets- 
lanreate, on account of the degi’ecs in 
grammar, which included rhetoric and 
versification, anciently taken in our 
universities, particulaudy at Oxford, 
on which occasion a wreath of laurel 
was presented to the new graduate, 
who was afterwards usually styled 
Foeta Laureatus. These scholastic 
laureaitious, however, seem to have 
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given rise to the appellation in ques¬ 
tion. With regal’d to the poet-laureate 
of the Eings of England, be is un¬ 
doubtedly the same that is styled 
the king’s versifier in the thirteenth 
century. But when or ho\v that title 
commenced, and whether this officer 
was ever formally crowned with laurel 
at his first investiture, I will not 
pretend to determine, after the re¬ 
searches of the learned Soldon have 
lu’oved uusnccessfuL It seems pro¬ 
bable that at length those only were 
in general invited to this appointment 
who had received academical sanction, 
and had merited a crown of laurel in 
the universities for their abilities in 
Latin composition, pai’ticnlarly Latin 
versification. Thus the king’s lau- 
I'cate was nothing more than a gra¬ 
duated rhetorician, employed in the 
king’s service.” Warton adds an 
opinion, which seems well founded, 
“ that it was not customary for the 
royal laureate to write in English 
till the Beformation had begun to 
diminish the veneration for the Latin 
tongue, or rather till the love of 
novelty, and a better sense of things, 
liad banished the pedantry of monas¬ 
tic erudition, and taught us to culti¬ 
vate our native language.” It is true, 
that neither before nor after the Con¬ 
quest was there any lack of rhymers 
in the vulgar tongue, whether Saxon 
or Norman, or mixed; and they would 
be the popular poets, but not exactly 
the poets in fashion at court. At 
all events, the fashion of writing 
court poems in low Latin began 
early and continued long; and we 
suspect that the Anglo-Saxon glee- 
meu, whom the monkish historians 
call jociilatorcs regis, were for the most 
pai’t mere merrymeu, as their monkish 
suhritjuet implies—jugglers, dancers, 
fiddlers, tumblers. Berdic, the king’s 
fool, is styled Joculator Jtegis in 
Doomsday Book. Some of these re¬ 
tainers, 110 doubt, could both compose 
ballads and sing them, suiting the 
action to the word, and they might 
occasionally amuse the coiu-t with 
their songs; but the authentic poet 
for state occasions was the Latin 
verso-maker. We say this with all 
due love and ro^d fbr om* ballad- 
singers, old and modem, from King 
Ali^ to Al&ed Tennyson; and re- 
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mombering, too, that we have two good 
sets-off against Harry Hotspur’s sneer 
at “ metre ballad-mongers,”—one in 
Sir Philip Sidney’s declaration that 
the ballad of the Percy bant in Che- 
viotdale stirred his heart like the 
sound of a trumpet; and another^ in 
the fact that one of the most illns- 
trioos of modem Percys, the Bishop 
of Dromoro, owes his well-deserved 
popular reputation to nothing else than 
his industry, talent, and good taste in 
editing the Religues of Atmenl Eng-^ 
lish Poetry ami Old Heroic Jiallads. 

Hebert Baston, from whom we 
have digressed, was not a ballad- 
monger, but a Latin versifier ex offixio. 
Edward I., in his expedition to Scot¬ 
land in 1304, took Baston with him, 
that he might be an eye-witness of 
hia triumph over this country, and 
eelebrato it in Latin verse. • HoUin ■ 
shed comments on this fact as a 
strong proof of Edward’s presumption 
and overweening confidence in hira- 
sdlf; but the censure is not strikingly 
pertinent, for at this period a poet 
ivas a stated officer in the royal re¬ 
tinue, when the monarch wont to war. 
I'Jie haughty old king’s discomfiture, 
after all his succes.ses in this favourite 
enterprise, was as mortifying, but not 
so comical as the disastrous issue of 
the cani})aign t<} his poet. The jolly 
prior liad not don(j chautiug one of his 
iicroics in honour of E<lward’s siege of 
Stirling, when he was pounced on by 
a forio of Scots, and carried away into 
durance; nor was this the worst of 
the niLsadventni’C, for, with a slircwdly 
balancing humom-, they obliged him to 
pay his ransom in verso, and only 
released him when he had recorded 
the praises of his captors and their 
cause. Ho does not appeal- to have 
been much iiisiiircd by the subject; 
for Hector Boeoo says that he made 
“rusty verses ” in prai.se of the Scots ; 
and rusty enough ,thcy were, if they 
all resembled the initial lino as it is 
quoted-— 

“ De planta cudo motnim cum carmine nude.*’ 

The poem must have stood in more 
awkward antagonism with “ De Stri- 
vilnicnsi Obsidione,” which is exttmt 
in Fordun, than AValler’s panegyric 
on Cromwell does face to face with 
his euloginm on Charles II. Wo 
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doubt wbetber tbe monk had so mtty 
an apoldgy for his double tongue as 
the courtier; but he had a better 
excuse, for he said, Actm me invito^ 
Jactus^ non eat meus actus .There is 
both rhyme and reason in that. The 
stubbornness of the Scots, which was 
at last a choke-pear to Edward, seems 
to have stimulated the poet almost 
as much as it exasperated the king. 
For, besides the siege of Stirling, 
we find on the list of Easton’s pro¬ 
ductions one entitled “Be Altero 
Scotorum Bello,” and another “ Be 
Seotise guerris Variis.” Easton sur¬ 
vived his master, the broken Malleus 
Scotorum, only three years. It is 
uncertain whether ho retained his 
office after the accession of Edward 
the Second; but, if so, death had 
released him from duty before tliat 
prince’s invasion of this country in 
1314. Otherwise he would probably 
have had to pay another visit to the 
ominous neighbourhood of iStirling 
Castle, at a risk, if he escaped h 
deadlier chance, of being captured by 
the Bruce himself, and of having a 
caged poet’s leisure to meditate a 
threnodia for Bannockburn. Boece, 
in Bellenden’s version, asserts that 
this was actually the case,—that it 
was “Edward the Second, who, by 
vain arrogance, as if the Scotch 
had been sicker in his hands, 
brought with him ane Carmelite 
monk to put his victory in versis; 
that the poet was taken in this field 
of Banuockbm’u, and commandit by 
King Kobert the Bruce to write as he 
saw, in sithement of his ransom.” 
There is also among the political songs 
published by the Camden Society, a 
wretched transcript (from the Cotton. 
MSS.^ of a wretched piece of raving 
on this very battle, also attributed to 
Boston,—(and aimounced, we sup¬ 
pose by an error of the press, as 
witten in the reign of Edward the 
Third.) But we are inclined to be¬ 
lieve that Boston died about four 
years before that great day for Scot¬ 
land. We do not, however, under¬ 
take to settle the point. We have, 
no certain accounts of Boston’s suc¬ 
cessor. 

It is asserted by writers not incau¬ 
tious, that Gower and Chaucer were 
.laureates; and wc arc unwilling to 


doubt it, though the authority is far 
from condusivo. Chaucer, bom about 
1828, the second year of Edward the 
Third’s reign, died in 1400. It is cer¬ 
tain that he was liberally patronised, 
and gratified with lucrative appoint¬ 
ments by Edward. It isrecoi-ded, too, 
that he was employed on foreign mis¬ 
sions of trust; that on one occasion 
he was an envoy to Genoa, and that 
he then visited Petrarch at Padua; 
and as the arguments for and against 
the probability of this interview are 
pretty nearly balanced, we are not 
bound to deny ourselves the pleasure 
of believing it. Froissart, as well as 
Hollinshed and Barnes, bears testi¬ 
mony to Chaucer’s having been one of 
a mission to the court of France, in 
the last year of Edward’s reign; but 
it is not clear, nor even at all dedu- 
cible from the nature of the public 
employments, and the character of 
Edward, that it was his poetical merit 
which promoted him to the royal con¬ 
fidence in matters of business. 

Gower, born, it is supposed, some¬ 
what earlier than Chaucer, died two 
years later, in 1402, .and had been 
blind for the last two or throe years 
of his life. Bale makes Gower 
equitem auraium ct poetam laureatum ; 
but Winstansley says he was neither 
laurcated nor hederated, but only 
rosated, having a chaplet of four roses 
.about his head on his monumental 
stone ill St Mary Overy's Church, 
Southwark. Ills "■ ConfessioAmantis'’’ 
is said to have been prompted by the 
command of Richard the Second, who, 
chancing to meet him on the Thames, 
invited him into his gilded barge,— 

“ While proudly riding o’er the azure realm. 
Youth at the prow, ana pleasure at the helm,” 

enjoined him to “book something 
new.” In the three next reigns of 
the line of Lsincaster, Henry the 
Fourth, Henry the Fifth, and Henry 
the Sixth, a period of sixty-two years, 
wo hardly know what became of the 
court poets, or whether there were 
any. Musicians were liberally privi¬ 
leged as palace servants by Henry the 
Fourth, but Ids reign was unfavourable 
to the minstrel art. Henry the Fifth 
was partial to minstrelsy, and re¬ 
warded it generously; but we find no 
report of alaiircat poet. In Henry 
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the Sixth’s time, boys were pressed 
into the minstrel serrico of the court; 
but it is not recorded that any one 
" was made a poet by virtue of royal 
kidnapping. They wore instructed 
in music for the solace of his majesty. 

_To Edward the Fourth, the first 
king of the lino of York, John Eay, 
as “ his Majesty’s humble Laureate,” 
dedicated a History of Rhodes. 

The wars of the Roses seem almost 
to have silenced the nightingales. 
But no sooner was contention termi¬ 
nated by the union of Henry of Lan¬ 
caster with the heiress of York, than 
a rivaliy sprang up for the office of 
king’s poet. In the year 148G, the 
next after the coronation of Henry 
the Seventh, aud shortly after his 
marriage, that king, by an instru¬ 
ment Pro Poeta Laureato, of which a 
copy is preserved in Rymer’s Foedera, 
gi-antcd to Andrew Bernard, poet- 
laureate, a salary of fifteen marks, 
until ho should obtain some equi¬ 
valent appointment. This was no 
very munificent grant. But Heniy 
the Seventh was not addicted to 
liberality out of his own exchequer. 
He afterwards fyund means to rc- 
Avard him with ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ments; and his prodigal, but still 
more selfish successor, gratified him 
in the same way. Bernard, who was 
a native of Toulouse, and an Augus¬ 
tine monk, obtained many preferments 
in England; and was besides not only 
poet-laureate, but historiographer to 
the king, and preceptor in grammar 
to Prince Arthur. The prcceptorship, 
hoAvcver honourable, was perliaps not 
Avorth much on the score of emolu¬ 
ment. All the jneces noAv to be found 
in his character of laureate are in Latin. 
Among these are, “An Address to 
Henry the Eighth, for the most Auspi¬ 
cious Beginning of the TenthYcar of his 
Reign;” “A New-Year’s Offering for 
the Year 1515;” and “VerscB wishing 
Prosperity to his Majesty’s-Thirtcenth 
Year, 1522.” He left many prose 
pieces, written in his quality of his¬ 
toriographer to both monarchs, parti¬ 
cularly a Chronicle of the Life and 
Achievements of Henry the Seventh 
to the taking of Perkin Warbeck. And 
here occurs a little difficulty in the re¬ 
concilement of dates, when we are told 
that'Skclton also was poet-laureate to 
Heniy tiie Seventh and his son; for it 
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has been shovn that Bernard was 
alive in 1522, if not later. Skelton 
Avas laureated at Oxford about 1489, 
three years after the date of the re¬ 
corded grant to the poet-laureatey 
Andrew Bernard. We more than 
half suspect that Skelton, thongh a 
graduated university laureate, was 
never poet-laureate to either king at 
all, except .as a sort of volunteer, 
licensed by his own saucy consent. 
Pnttenham expressly says, that 
“ Skelton usurped the name of poet- 
laureate, being indeed but a rude 
railing rimer, and all his doings ridi¬ 
culous.” It is*stated that Skelton, 
haAung, a few years subsequent to his ’ 
laurcation at Oxford, been peimitted 
to wear his laurel publicly at Cam¬ 
bridge also, was further privileged by 
Homy the Seventh to wear s^nie par¬ 
ticular dress, or additional ornament 
to his dross. Hemy the Seventh was 
not m’jich giA^en to jesting, or avo 
should infer that it Avas a badge ap¬ 
propriate to the king’s fool; for Skelton, 
though an able man, Avas, like 1..C0 
the Tenth’s archqmet Querno, Avho 
AA'as crowned laureate for the joke’s 
sake, ambitious of the fool’s honours. 
He Avas a buffoon even in the pulpit. 

Skelton directed his ribaldry 
especially against the mendicant Mars 
and the formidable VVolscy. We can 
easily imagine how these audacities 
Avere not intolerable to the “ Defender 
of the Faith,” even in the plenitude 
of the cardinal’s power; and how ho 
might have tolerated his assumption 
of the character of court-poet,’ so long 
as the spurious laureate’s sallies did 
not trench on the sovereign’s personal 
dignity. Skelton, like his quondam 
royal pupil, was already a reformer 
in his way; and not long before his 
death, which occurred June 21, 1529, 
just before the downfall of Wolscy, ho 
used a strange argument against the 
celibacy of the priesthood; he excused 
himself for having openly lived with 
a concubine, because he considered 
her as his wife 1 Erasmus, the 
caustic censor of the vices of the 
clergy, praised Skelton’s learning and 
wit, probably from sympathy with his 
application of them, bolder, though 
far less dignified than his own, to the 
same objects of satire; but “ the glory 
of the priesthood and the shame,” 
could hardly have admitted the valid- 
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ity d {fdds, an apology from the 
Vioar of Dallyng, a vowed celibate 
pTiest. " 

We raupt I'ctnnr for a moment to 
Bemai-d. This poot-lavu’catc had a 
.notable subject to begin with in the 
^ nnion of the Two Roses. How he 
treated it we have no means • of jndg- 
iijg, as the performance is notin'cxis- 
t^ce; and, thongh it has perished, it 
, would be nnfair, perhaps, to assume 
that his freshest effort on an event 
that might have quickened the slowest 
fancy, wjus not superior (o his later 
. 'exorcises, on occasions of weaker intc- 
',:rost., such as arcprcseiwcd in tlic Cot¬ 
tonian Librarj', and that of New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford.' Of all the events in the 
history of the Britisli monarchy, then'' 
. is one subject, and-probablj- one only, 
of tliOJK^that coiild come Vithiu the 
range of a conrt-poet’s province, of 
equal national importance, and equally 
• 'poetical quality with the marriage of 
Henry the Seventh—that is, the inai’- 
ilage of his daughter, Margaret, to 
tfames ‘the Fourth of Scotland; and 
evon those of our constant readers” 
who, to their loss, may know nothing 
<rf WiUIamDunbar but what they have 
read in former pages of this magazine, 
must know that the court of Scotland, 

- nt the time of the celebration of these, 
nuptials, possessed a poet worthy of 
the sabject, for they cannot have for¬ 
gotten his inspired vision .on the 
Thistle and the. Rose. Tn the one 
case, the wounds of England -^'ere 
closed after long wars of disputed suc¬ 
cession, as desolating as any intestine 
wars on record: in the othw, two 
nations, jealous ncighboui's, and till 
then implacable enemies, formed an 
alliance that promised to be lasting, 
and whicb finally cflhctcd more than 
it had promised, bylilie consolidation 
of the two thrones into one. On the 
bead df the. Scottish gi-eat-grandson of 
the, jgn^lish Margaret, the double 
CTOwn WHS secure fi*om the casnistiy 
of jurists. Neither Elizabeth of York, 
nor her daughter, was a happy ndfe. 
Homy the Seventh proved cold and 
•ungrateful as a husband; James tlic 
Fourth faithless; but we have nothing 
t» do hei’C with the domestic infelicity 
of those ill-used princesses, except as 
it shows that the conrt-poef^, whopre- 
flicted so much happiness for them, 
were not infallible Votes. Poets, on 


snoh occasions, are prophets of hope 
only. And as to the strtiggles and 
disasters that followed, the glowing 
vision of Dunbar was luckily as im- 
jmssive to the shadows of coming 
events (Hodden Field, and Potherin- 
gay, and the scaffold at .Whitchfil], 
and thq. rout on the Boyne water) as 
were the quondam visions a,nd reli- 
, gioiis meditations of Lamartine in the 
days of Charles Dix to the shadows oi' 
the baiTicadcs, and the prestige of the 
Hotel de Ville. 

Wedonotfindthatthe youngsucees- 
sor of Engliind’s royal Blue-beai'd liad 
apoct-laureate. QiiccnMaTy’^, though a 
learned and nccomplishtt^dy, had no 
snch an appendage to ■Bftate. Hoy- 
wood was her favoivfto^et; ho had 
consoled her with honest praise iu the 
(hiys when it wa.s the fashion of cour¬ 
tier to neglect her. On his presenting 
himself at her levee, aflerher acccasioi\, 
“Mary asked him,” says the chro¬ 
nicler of queens, “ what wind has 
blown yon hither He answered, 
“ Two special ones—one of them to see 
yonr Majesty.”. “ Our thanks for 
that,” said Mary ; “but tlie, otliorV ” 
“ That your Majesty might sec me.” 
He used to stand ]>yher side at supper, 
and amuse her tvith his jests—^not a 
verj’^ dignified employment for a poet 
—but he was a player, and being ac¬ 
customed to plaj’’ many parts, did not 
decline that of Double to Mary’s fe¬ 
male Fool, Jane. Ho ^])ears, how¬ 
ever, to have been her life-long solace. 
He had ministered to her diversion iu 
her childhood, with a cempany of 
cliild-playcvs, whom Shakspoaro calls 
“ little eye-asses”—(callow hawks)— 
and in her long illness he was fre- 
qncntly sent for, and, when she was 
able to listen to recitation, he repeated 
his verses, or superintended porfom- 
nneea for her aranseTnont. 

Malone insists that Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, too, had no poet-laurealc; yet 
Spenser is by other wi'itcr.s as confi¬ 
dently preferred to that post, and 
Daniel is said to have officially suc¬ 
ceeded him. Spenser’s “Gloriana” 
and “ Dearest Dread,” thongh abuu- 
dantly shrewd and sagacious, and 
thongh somewhat of a scholar and a 
wit, and sufficiently vain of her own 
poor rhymes, had no true perewtion 
or appreciation of the art div» of 
poesy. The most eminent dramatic 
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genius the world ever saw was as 
moderately encouraged as any inferior 
playhouse droll might have been.' She 
could laugh at Falstaff and Dame 
Quickly, and stimulate that humour 
in the author: and, to use her sister’s 
words to Ileywood, “ our thanks for 
that." EdraniulSpenser, also, wsis less 
indebted to her own taste,'or even to 
licr enormous appetite for flattciy, 
than to Sir Thilip Sidney’s enlightened 
Mendship, and to his introduction to 
her by Sir Walter Raleigh, for such 
favours as he received. Tiie.se, how¬ 
ever, were not small; and ncitlier the 
Fahy Queen herself, (gigantic faiiy!) 
nor her counsellor Cecil, is Justly 
rcsponsll[B|tfor the unhappiness of 
Spenser.jjEis pension of X50 a-year 
was but a portion of the emoluments 
he derived from court interest. That 
pension, which ho received till his 
death in 1598, was no doubt an annu¬ 
ity assigned him as Queen’s ])oct, 
though the title of laureate is not given 
in his patent, nor in that of his two 
immediate successors, Daniel and Bon 
tlouson. So far Malone is accurate. 

Daniel’s laudatory verse, wlicthcr 
he volunteered it or not, was accept¬ 
able to King James, and rewarded by 
apalace appointment, lie was Gentle¬ 
man Extraordinary, and one of the 
grooms to Queen Anne of Denmark. 
He was on terms of social intimacy 
with Shakspeare, Marlow, and Chap¬ 
man, as well as with persons of higher 
social rank; and he had the honour to 
be tutor to the famous Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Pembroke, who caused a 
cenotaph to be erected to ids memory 
at Beckington, near Frome, in his 
native county, lie died in 1619. 

The masques and pageants of his 
successor. Bon Jonsou, prove tliat he 
held no sinecure from cither of his 
royal masters; but in Charles the First 
lie at least served a prince wiio could 
respect genius, and remember that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. Jonson 
received, “ in c.onsideration of services 
of wit and pen ab'cady done to us and 
onr father, and which we expect from 
him,’’ £100 a-year and a tierce of 
Spanish canary, his best-beloved Hip- 
pocrene, out of the royal cellars at 
Wliitchall. 

On his decease, 1637, William 
D|||[^nant was appointed poet-laureate, 
It^pntent, through the influence of 


Henrietta Maria, though her husband 
had intended the reversion jfbvThomas 
May. This man was so disgusted 
that, forgetting many foimer obliga¬ 
tions to Charles, who had a high and 
Just opinion of his talents, he soon 
after turned traitor, and attached him¬ 
self to the Roundheads. Davenant 
proved himself worthy of the prefer^ 
once, not only by his poetry, but by* 
his steadfast gallant loyalty. Hcivae 
son of an innkeeper at Oxford, but is 
said to have rather sanctioned a vague 
rumour that attributed jiis paternity 
to Shakspeare. At ten years of age- 
he produced ‘his lirst poem, a little 
ode in three sextaius, “In remem¬ 
brance of Master William Shak- 
spepe.’’ The first stanza has some 
feeling in it, the other two are puerile 
conceits, clever enough fo’i so young 
a boy. Wlieu his sovereign was in 
trouble, he volunteered into the army, 
and was soon found eligible to no 
•mean promotion. He was raised to. 
the rank of lieutenant-general of^ 
ordnance, under the Duke of New¬ 
castle, and wa.« knighted for his 
sendees at tlie siege of Gloucester. 

J [is “ Gondibert,’’ begun in exile at 
Paris, was continued in prison at 
Cowes Castle, though he daily ex¬ 
pected his death-warrant. But he 
was removetl to the Tower of London 
to be tried by a high commission ; and 
it is believed that his liic was saved 
by the generous intervention of Milton, 
w'hom ho subsequently repaid in kind, 
by softening the resentment of the 
restored government against him. 
Davenant, though perhaps a man of 
irregular life, and though, as a dramtii- 
tist and playhouse maiiager, lie proved * 
any thing but allegiant t o Shakspeare, 
and was active in 'communicating a 
depraved taste, was yet a man of 
brave, honest, and Independent mind. 

It is curious that he should itet only ^ 
have disappointed May of tlm laurel 
when living, bnt that it should have 
been his chance to take his place in 
Poet’s Corner when dead. The Puri¬ 
tans had erected a pompous tomb to 
hi ay, which was savagely enough re¬ 
moved by the returned royalists. 
Near the same spot, in Westminster 
Abbey, is the monument to Dave¬ 
nant. 

The was not without 

its poets of far loftier reach than hlaj’i 
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though he, too, was no dwarf. It 
wonldhavebeenridiculonsin Cromwell 
to appoint a poet-laureate. The thing 
was impossible, though the flatteries 
of his kinsman, Waller, show that it 
was not the want of a subservient 
royalist gentleman of station, as well 
of talent, that made it so. Andrew 
Marvel, though he wrote such vigor- 
*008 verse on Cromwell’s victories in 
Ireland, would hardly have accepted 
the office, and what other Puritan 
would? But without the form, the 
Protector of the commonwealth had 
, the reality in his Latin secretary, to 
whom Marvel was assistant. The 
Cncal heir of the most ancient race of 
kings might have been proud of such 
a poet. The greatness of Milton 
might be a pledge to all ages of the 
greatness ^f Cromwell, unchallenged 
even by those who most detest grim 
Oliver of Hunglindon for “ Darwent 
stream with blood of Scots irabwied,” 
and “Worcester’s laureate wreath.”. 
Here it is the poet who confers on 
the conqueror a laurel crown, of whicli 
the imperishable leaves, green as ever 
bard or victor wore, mitigate, though 
ttiey do not hide, the evil expression 
on the casqno-wom brow of the senex 
armis impiger^ and give it a dignit}’^ 
that might abate the stoutest loyalist’s 
abhorrence, but for one fatal remem¬ 
brance, w'hich forbids him to exclaim, 

“ Nee sunt hi ruftus regibus usque truces." 

Sir William Davenant, who re¬ 
covered the lanreatcship at the Resto¬ 
ration, and retained it till his death in 
1G68, was succeeded by Uryden. 
Glorious John, althoughhe had hastily 
' flattered Richard Cromwell’s brief 
authority by &n epicedc on Oliver, 
was not rejected by the merry monarch, 
who conld langh at poets’ perjuries as 
lightly as at those of lovers. During 
that msgracefnl reign, the poet made 
it no part of his vocation and privilege 
to check the profligate humours brought 
into fashion by the court. 

Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles’ days, 

lloBCommon only boasts unspotted lays.” 

At tlie revolution of 1688, the laureate 
was discrowned, as well as King 
James; and he condescended to re¬ 
venge himself by Macflecnoe on his 
substitute Shadwcll, as if he had not 
beforehand administered sufficient 


chastisement to that miserable Og, in 
the bitter satire with which he sup¬ 
plied Tate for the second part of 
Absolom and Achitophel. One might 
pity Shadwell under the lash of such 
an enemy as Dryden, if his writings 
either in verso or prose entitled him to 
a grain of respect. Charles, sixth 
Earl of Dorset—himself an elegant 
wit and indifferent versifier, hut the 
descendant and representative of a 
very illustrious poet, Sackville, the 
first Earl, author of the noble “ In¬ 
duction to a Mirror for Magistrates”— 
vindicated his recommendation of 
Shadwell to thopoet-laureateship,** not 
because he w'as a poet, but an honest 
man.” We suppose he meant that he 
had not oscillated between Popery 
and Reformation like Diyden, and 
that ho was more lionest, also, in a 
political sense, and less liable to sus¬ 
picion as an adherent of the expelled 
monarch’s heartless daughter, and her 
Dutch husband, the hero of the Boyne 
and Glencoe. Bnt, in another and not 
unimportant sense, Shadwell was far 
from honest; for he was notorious for 
the I’ibaldry of his conversation. It 
has been asserted, while tiiat fact was 
admitted, that, as an author before 
the public, he was a promoter of mo¬ 
rality and virtue. Nothing can be 
more nntrne. Of his many comedies, 
there is none which is not as rife in 
pollution as any of the grossest plays 
of the time. But their boasted humour 
is physic for the banc ; for it is dis¬ 
tilled “ from the dull weeds that grow 
by Lethe’s side.” Ilis comedies are 
five-act farces of wearisome vulgarity, 
and, though suffered in their day, were 
destined, as Pope leniently expresses 
it in the Dunciad, 

Soon to that mass of nonsense to return, 

Where things destroyed are swept to things 
unhom.” 

In “ The Royal Shepherdess,” how¬ 
ever, a play in blank verso, altered 
by Shadwell from Fountain of Devon¬ 
shire, there are some fine lines, so far 
above any thing known to be Shad- 
well’s that we readily take him at his 
word in his preface, where, modest for 
once, he invites the reader, if he finds 
any thing good in the play, to set it 
down to Mr Fountain. The following 
lines are a favourable specimen,|||Mt- 
withstanding the breedingbarrenn^K-^ 
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No more, no more must we scorn cottages; 
Those are Uio rocks from whence our jewels 

come. 

Gold breeds in barren hills; the brightest 

stars 

Shine o’er the poorer regions of the north.” 

Still better, where a king, in a vlcions 
attempt upon an innocent girl, has 
compelled her consent to a meeting at 
night. The queen, apprised of the 
design, personates the intended victim, 
and appeals to his conscience with an 
effect that he thus describes:— 

“ She only whisper’d to me, as she promised, 
Yet never hoard 1 any voice so loud : 

And though the words were gentler far than 

those 

That holy priests do speak to dying saints, 
Yet never thunder signitied so much.” 

The songs in this piece arc all by 
Shadwcll, except, as he declares, the 
last but one, which is Fountain's, and 
the only one not below mediocrity. 
Shadwcll had also the impudence to 
alter and corrupt “ Tim on of Athens,” 
and to produce the farrago on the stage 
as an improvement on the original. 
In the dedication he says, It lias the 
inimitable hand of Shakspeare in it; 
yet I can trulj say, I liave made it 
into a play.” This “ tun of man and 
kilderkin of wit” was admitted to a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, an ho¬ 
nour (?) said to have boon denied to 
the remains of a noble poet, the 
author of “ Don Juan.” Yet Shadwcll 
had also produced a “Don Juan.” His 
tragedy of “ The Libertine,” the same 
Wo, is ten times more indecent than 
the most objectionable pai’ts of Byron’s 
poem. But it is, indeed, also less 
noxious, for it has not a single at¬ 
tractive grace of fancy or feeling. A 
print of Shadwcll, prefixed to Tonson’s 
edition of his works, ludicrously bears 
out Dryden’s description of the outer 
man. He looks like an alehouse 
Bacchus, or rather like one of those 
carnal cherubs whom the French call 
anges bouffis —his cheeks bulging out 
as if they were stuffed with apples 
from the forbidden tree. He died in 
December 1092, and was succeeded 

Nahum Tate, the psalmodist. Every 
one knows what sort of poet he was, 
and how the harp of Israel is but 
][ew ’3 harp in the hands of Tate 
Brady. Yet some passages in 
his second part of “ Absolom and 


Achitophel” are not such feeble mi¬ 
micries of the tone of his friend, 
Diyden, as might have been expected 
from so poor a performer. The praise 
of Asaph, glorious John himself, is 
pleasing. It concludes with these 
lines; — 

“ While beoii ia flowers rejoice, and flowers 

in dew, 

AVbile stos and fountains to their course are 

true, 

While Judah’s throne and Sion’s rock stand 

fast. 

The sung of Asaph, and the fame, sliall last.” 

At his death in 1715, a year after 
the accession of George the First, the 
withering laurel recovered a little 
lustre on the brow of Nicholas Rowe, 
the translator of Lucan, and the pa¬ 
thetic dramatist of “ The Fair Peni¬ 
tent,” and “ Jane Shore.” •» His occa¬ 
sional verses were, of course, very 
respectable; and his bnly signal fail¬ 
ure was when he attempted comedy. 
'After the banter he incurred for his 
play of “ The Biter,” he was so sen¬ 
sible that he was the biter bit, that he 
excluded it from bis works, and made 
no second venture of the kJnd. Yet 
the man who coulu move an audience 
to tears, and who had so little com¬ 
mand of their sympathies when he 
tried his powers of wit on them, was 
any thing but a lachrymist by tem¬ 
perament. When Spence observed 
that he should have thought “ the 
tragic Howe too grave to write such 
things.” Pope answered, “ lie! why, 
he would laugh all the day long! He 
would do nothing but laugh!” Ho 
survived the acquisition of the laurel 
only three yeai'S, dying at the age 
of forty-flve. 

Laurence Ensden, “ a parson much 
bemused in beer,” stumbled into his 
place, just in time to elaborate, s/n~ 
(jultu laburwrt^ the Coronation Ode for 
George the Second. A specimen or 
two of his loyal suspirations may be 
as welcome as a hundred. 

“ Hail, mighty Monarch! whose desert alone 
Would, without birthright, raise thee to a 

throne # 

Thy virtues shine peculiarly nice. 

L'liyloom'd with a confinity to vice,"" 

Lord Hervey’s * ‘Memoirs of the Court 
of George the Second,” recently made 
public, are an edifying exposition of the 
“peculiarly nice” virtues here extolled. 
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“ Wbat strains sliall e^oal to thy glories rise, 
First to the world, and borderer on the 
skies ?” 

The conjuror who can make out the 
meaning of the last line may be able 
to answer tho question. In his joy 
for a George the Second, the inspired 
bard dries up his tcai’s for George tho 
First 

How extiuisitely great! who cjoist inspire 
Such' joy timt Albion mourns no motv, thy 
'• sire I 

A dull, fat, thoughtless heir unheeded springs 
I*Voni a long dwi/ul lino of restive kings : 
But when a stem, with fruitful branches 
crown’d, 

Has flourish'd, in each various braueh lo- 
nown’d, 

His great foreiiiunors when the last out¬ 
shone, 

Who could II brighter^ hope, or even as 
bright a son V ” 

He ends with a kick at the Stuai'ts: 

^‘Avaunt, degenerate yrujh, or sjmiious breed! 
’'I'is a George only (aiu a George succoefl.” 

If Charles Edward liad known that, 
ho might have saved himself a good 
deal of trouble. 

Eusden died at his rectory in Lin¬ 
colnshire in 1730. Colley Cibber 
wore the laurel with unblushing front 
for twenty-seven years from that date. 
His annual birtb-day and new-ycar 
odes for all that time arc treasured in 
the Gentleman's Magazine. They Sre 
all so bad, that his friends pretended 
that ho made them so on purpose. 
Dr Johnson, however, often asserted, 
from his pei'sonal knowledge of tho 
man, that he took great pains with bis 
lyrics, and thought them far superior 
to Pindar’s. The Doctor was especi¬ 
ally meny with one ultra-Pind.'U'ic 
flight which occurs in the Cibbciian 
“ Ode for the Xew-Year 17 od,” 

“ 'rhrough ages past tlio muse prcferiM 
Her high-sung hero to the sivies ; 

Yet now reversed thorajiture flies, 

And Caesar's fame sublimes the bard. 

So on the twisering eeigU-'s wing 
The. lovty linnet soars to sing. 

1 lad her Pindar of old 
Known her Cursor to sing. 

More rapid his raptures had roll’d ; 
Butnevci had Greece ^lu•h a king !” 

So proud tvas Cibber of that mar¬ 
vellous image of the Ihmet and eagle, 
that lie repeated it in tho “Uatal Ode 
for 1753.” In his last “New-ycar 
Odei,” too, 1757, he again scolds Pin¬ 
dar for his sluggishness— 


“ Had the lyrist ot old 
Had our < ’icsar to sing, 

More rapid his uumbor,-. bad roll'd ; 

Bnt never had Greece such a king, 

No, never had Greece such a king!” 

Tliosc effusions are truly incompar¬ 
able. Not only are they all bad, but 
not one of them in twenty-seven years 
contains a good line. Yet he was, 
happily for liiraself, more impenetrable 
to the gibes of the wits than a buflalo 
to tho sthigs of mosquitoes. Of the 
numerous epigrams twanged at him, 
here is one from the London yfaga- 
zine for 1737. 

“ ON SBBINO TOUArcO-VIUBS LIT WITU ONK 
OK TUB L.IUKKATE'S OIlKs. 

“ While tho soft song that warbles George’s 
praise 

I'roiii pi]>e to jiipo tlie living flume convoys. 
Critics who long have scorn'd must now ad¬ 
mire, , 

For who can say his ode now wants its lire ?” 

Dr Johnson honoured him with an¬ 
other, equally complimeutary to Cib¬ 
ber and his Caisar. 

“Augustus still survives iu Maio’s strain, 
And Spenser’s verse prolongs Kiiza's loigu ; 
G-reitt George’s acts lei tuneful Colley sing, 
J''or uiituru form'd the poet lor the king.” 

Yet Cibber, the hero of the Diinciad, 
was not a dunce, except in his at¬ 
tempts at verse ; even Pope, who calls 
him “ a pert and lively dunce,” epithets 
rather iucongnious, admits the merit 
of his “ (hireless Husband.” His 
Apology for Ins oivn Life, too, is no 
mean porforraauce; some passages in 
it are both judicious and eloquent, par¬ 
ticularly his criticisms on Nokes and 
Betterton, and on acting in general. 
Though tho most wretched of jioet- 
asters, ho ivas an, abler prose writer 
than hall’ of his critics. 

At his death, the laureateship was 
offered to Gray, with an exemption 
from the duty of furnishing annual 
odes, but he refused the office, .as hav¬ 
ing been degraded by Cibber. It was 
then given, on tho usual terms, to 
William Whitehead, who won oven 
the approbation of Gray for the feli¬ 
city with which he occasionally per¬ 
formed his task. What now appears 
most noticeable in Whitehead’s odes 
is his prolonged and ludicrous perplex¬ 
ity about the American war. At tho 
first outbreak ho is the indignant and 
scornful patriot, confident in the}>onj^r 
of tho mother country, and threat4Bk 
ing the rebels with condign punish- 
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ment. As they grow more and more 
obstinate, ho becomes the pathetic 
remonstrant with those unuaturai 
chihlren, and coaxes them to be good 
boys. When any nows of success to 
the British arms has arrived, ho 
mounts the high horse again, and 
gives the Yankees hard words, but 
not without magnanimous hints that 
the gates of mercy are not quite closed 
to rei)eutance. _ Reverses come, and 
he consoles the king. Matters grow 
worse, and ho is at his wit’s-end. At 
last the struggle is over; he accom¬ 
modates hiujscir to th<.% unploasiuit 
necessity of the case, and sings the 
blessings of peace and concord. 

Ijaui'eate odes, good or bad, are 
always fair game for stjuibs. Whitc- 
liead had his share of ridicule, but he 
more courage than Gray, who 
wa8>«^painfally afllicted by tlic paro¬ 
dies and Coleman, that he 

almost resonh«l to fore wear poetry. 
Whitehead retted on his assailants 
witli easy good-humour, in “ An Apo¬ 
logy for all Laureates, past, present, 
and to come,” beginning, 

‘ Vc silly flojfs, wIkso lialf-year Jays 
Atluud, ]iko>.satcllitcs, on Ikiys, 

And still with added lumliei loml 
Isiicli birth-day and eaeli new-year ir 
Why will ye strive to ho severe? 

In pity to yourselves forbear j 
Is or let the sneering public see 
What iiuinhcrs write far svor»e than he.’" 

and ending, 

“ To Laureates is no pity due, 

Encumber'd with a thousaud clot 
I’m very sure they pity you, 

Ye silliest of silly dogs.” 

The next hiureate, Thomas Warton, 
the historian of English poetiy, is too 
well known and appreciated to requme 
any lengthened notice here. In 1747 
and 1748 he held the appointment of 
faureaied poet, to which ho was inau¬ 
gurated, according to the ancient cus¬ 
tom, in the common-room of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Ills dnty was to 
celebrate a lady chosen as lady patro¬ 
ness, and Warton performed his task 
crowned with a wi'eath of laurel. In 
1757, ho w as elected ] )rofessor of poetry, 
as his father had formerly been iu the 
same univei#ty. On the demise of 
Whitehead in 1785, the laureateship 
wdi conferred on Itirn by command of 
Creorge the Third. He was quizzed 


as his predecessor had been, and, like 
him, laughed at the jesters; and ho 
gradually turned their scof& to appro¬ 
bation by his equanimity^ and the 
merit of hiS performances.* Warton 
had not only tho wit to bb diverted 
by probationary odes in mockeiy of 
his own, which ho valued at less than, 
they were worth, but be had temper 
to endure the malignant scurrility of 
llitson, in reference to more important 
labours, with no severer remark than 
that ho was a hlack-httcreddog. Apor- 
tion ofULs later days was devoted to a 
labour of love— an edition of tho 
Juvenile poems bf Alilton, with copious 
notes. Though of sedciitaiy college 
habits, and a free liver, he enjoyed 
vigorous health to the ago of 02: he 
then broke down. Ho went to Bath 
with the gout, and returned, as he 
thought, in an improved condition. 
The evening of ;May 20, 1790, he 
])assod clicerfullyin tlioconiinon-room, 
but, before midnight, he was stricken 
with i)aralysis, and tho next day he 
was a corpse. 

Ileiny J ames Bye, who was ofa family 
of-whicli tJie founder is stated to have 
come to England W'ith the Compicror, 
was likew ise representative, by tho fe¬ 
male lino, of the patriot Hampden. In 
1781, he Avas returned to parliaiuciit 
as iiicmber for Berkshire. But the 
expense of tho contest ruined him, 
and ho was obliged to sell his estate; 
and even the slendcrsalary ofa laureate 
was not unacceptable when it fell iu 
his’way. Besides his official cxlos, ho 
produced numerous Avorks, epic, dra¬ 
matic, and lyric, and also published 
several translations, and a corrected 
edition of Francis’s Horace. The 
reader will be content if we pass all 
these with the remark that he was a 
respectable wTiter, a good London 
policc-magistmte, and an honourable 
gentleman in a less equivocal sense 
than the parliamentary style. As 
f actor of annual odes for the court, he 
was, of course, scurvily used by tho 
wags. The joke on Pindar, Pye, efc 
pai'Mis Pybus,” was once in every 
body’s mouth. He died in 1813, and 
Avas succeeded by 

Robert Southey, who held the office 
for thirty years; and this prolonged 
tenure of it, still longer than Cibber’s, 
by a man of unimpeachable Avorth and 
distinguished genius, is a happy set-off 
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against the disgrace which frightened 
Gray, and made him refuse it. The 
concession proposed to Gray, that he 
should write only when and what he 
chose, was ^so virtually, though not 
formally, yielded to Southey. “ The 
performance of the annual odes,” be 
says, had been suspended from the 
time of Ghorge the Third’s illness in 
1810, and fell completely into disuse. 
Thus terminated a custom more hon< 
cured in the breach than the obser¬ 
vance.” How is it that we have yet 
no biography of Southey ? It is ru¬ 
moured that his only surviving son, 
the Beverend Cuthbert Southey, has 
one in preparation. We hope that the 
report is true, and that it will contain 
abundance of his father’s delightful 
letters, and bo published soon. Bis 
dot gut cit 0 datf —tliat is, not that a 
book should be got up in a hmry, but 
tliat, after a delay of five 3 'car 8 , the 
ixsi^onable expectation of Ebbei-t 


Southey's admirers and regretters 
should be now promptly gratified^. 

We began with the earliest of laureates 
and the latest,—Apollo and the vene¬ 
rable Wordsworth,—and with them 
we will conclude. In a snug nook, 
sheltered from the north and east 
winds by Helvellyn and Fairfield, 
Wordsworth has for many years cul¬ 
tivated his own laurels with success, 
till he is absolutely imbowered in them. 
The original slip, from which all thid 
throng of greeneiy has sprung, is said 
to have been a cutting from a scion of 
the bay-treo planted by Petrarch at 
the tomb of Virgil, which tree was un¬ 
questionably derived from the undy|ng 
root of that which supplied leaves for 
the garland of Apollo, and assuaged 
the divinity of his brow, when, as we 
reminded the reader at our outset on 
this I'amble, lie hired himself as poet- 
laureate to King Admetus, on a daily 
stipend of a hornfnl of milk. 






THE HOBSE-DKALEK—A TALE OF DEMMABK. 
BV CHRISTIAN WINTUER. 


The King of Sweden, Charle^H., 
lay with his army before CoMnhagen. 
EUs generals, the young Prince of 
Sujtsbach and Count Stcenbock, be¬ 
sieged the city, and his troops showed 
themselves worthy sons of the famous 
Thirty Years’ War. The system of 
cruelty and extortion that had char¬ 
acterised their Polish and German 
campaigns was renewed in Henmark, 
and with tlie greater fierceness :|^at 
national antipathy served at once'^hs 
pretext and stimulus to the soldier’s 
lust of blood and plunder. And thus 
was it that upon the island of Funen 
scenes were enacted, whose frightful 
record, handed down by history, »ow 
appears scarcely credible. Men and 
women, priests and laymen, old and 
young, the humble and the illustrious, 
were subjected to the grossest ill- 
treatment, either to extort money, or 
as punishment for not possessing it. 
Amongst the Danes themselves mutual 
fear mid misttust existed; for indivi¬ 
duals were not wanting who, through 
fear, or in hope of profit, played 


openly or secretly into the hands of 
the enemy. And, to add to the deso¬ 
lation the Swedes brought with them, 
the inhabitants had scarcely yet re¬ 
covered the ravages of a pestilence, 
which had disappeared ti^m their 
shores but a few years previously. 
Whether it was the king’s absence 
from the island, or a notion in the 
Swedes’ mind that they would soon 
have to leave the country, which ren¬ 
dered the soldiery so unbridled in 
their excesses, certain it is, tliat the 
scourge of war made itself more se¬ 
verely felt than ever towards the end 
of the year 1659. The doubtful sort 
of succour aiforded by the Dutch 
fleet was chiefly confined to Zealand, 
and it was small consolation to the 
people of Funen to see the proud ships 
of the rich republic cruising in the 
Belt and Cattegat. The scanty intel¬ 
ligence from the capit^ which in 
summer some bold boatnAm occasion¬ 
ally broi^ht over, was not always to 
be relied upon, seldom x)r never satis¬ 
factory, and ceased altogether when 
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winter came, and dark and stormy 
nights rendered the navigation be¬ 
tween the islands impracticable for 
small craft. 

At a moderate distance from the 
town ofNyeborg, on the east coast 
of Fnnon, stands the village of Vind- 
ing, one of whose richest inhabitants, 
at the time of the Swedish occupation, 
was a certain Thor Hansen. He had 
a son, called, of course, Hans Thor- 
sen—^for In that country the names of 
the peasants are like a pair of gloves, 
which, when turned inside out, change 
their places, so that the right becomes 
the left and the left the right; and 
with this transposition names are 
handed down from generation to 
generation, never becoming out of 
fashion. In Thor Hansen’s house 
dwelt a young girl, a distant relative 
of his own; and although Christina’s 
sole dowry was her pretty cherry- 
checked countenance, and her comely 
healthy person, he had preferred her 
to all others for his daughter-in-law. 
Many might marvel at such a choice, 
especially those who know that the 
Danish peasant is at least as proud of 
his hide of land and nook of garden as 
the noble- of his wide estates, or the 
w’^ealthy merchant of his well-stored 
warehouses, and that marriages, un¬ 
suitable iu a pecuniary point of view, 
are as raio in that country as in any 
other in the worid. But on this head 
Thor Hansen thought diiferently from 
his fellows. He saw that Christina 
■U’as a sm4rt active ^*1, who, young 
though she was, had kept his house 
after his wife’s death with all care 
and industry, had milked his cows, 
cooked bis oatmeal, and spun his flax. 
As to the son Hans, of nothing in the 
world was he more desirous than to 
get Christina for his wife; and Chris¬ 
tina, when father and son opened 
their minds to her, could scarcely 
ahswer for joy. Thus all were agreed, 
and the old man already thought of 
making over bis land to his son, and 
of settling down to pass the rest of bis 
days in peace and the chimney corner. 
The wedding-day was fixed, the fish 
and safirmn for the soup were pur¬ 
chased, whejj suddenly the Swede ar¬ 
rived. This unexpected and unwel¬ 
come intrusion disturbed the {dons nf 
many. With lamentation throughbut 
the land, few thoughts joy and 


meriy-raaking; and a wedding, essen¬ 
tially the most joyous of festivals, 
would have been out of keeping with 
the universal misery. Partly infln-. 
enced by a feeling of this kind, and 
partly by other circumstances, old 
Thor Hansen resolved to postpone 
the projected mari'iage, and the young 
people silently ac<j[alesced. 

Amidst the general misery and 
suffering, Thor Hansen might be con¬ 
sidered highly favoured, as compared 
with many others. For sergeant 
Jon Svartberg, of the first regiment 
of Finland hor^c, who had quartered 
himself upon the best house in the 
village, namely, upon that of Hansen, 
was milder-mannered and of gentler 
heart than the majority of his brethren 
in arms. Not but that he did honour 
to his military schooling iii’Gcnnany 
and Poland, and resembled a bear 
far oftener than a lamb: he required 
much" and exacted it rigorously; but 
htill there was a limit to his demands, 
and w'hen these wei’e complied with, 
the persons he was quartered upon 
had not to fear the wanton torments 
and ill treatment which drive the 
oppressed to despair. The smart 
young sergeant certainly deemed him¬ 
self the first person in the house, and 
expected to be treated as such; but, 
that conceded, he asked no more. 
He stood up for what he considered 
his rights, and no one must infringe 
upon tlicm. One quality he had, 
which perhaps contributed to soften 
and humanise his nature—he was a 
devoted admirer of tlie gentler sex. 
Nor was he deficient in the qualities 
that frequently find favour with 
Women. A handsome well-grown 
fellow with golden hair, and a frSsh 
complexion, somewhat weathered by 
campaigns; his lofty leathern helmet, 
his blue facings and broad yellow 
bandelier, with brightly burnished 
buckles, his tall boots, and jingling 
spurs, became him well; in manner 
he was frank and joyous, and when 
he laughed, which was often and 
loud, a row of ivory teeth showed 
themselves beneath his light brown 
beard, and his blue eyes had a bold and 
amorous sparkle. Confident in these 
various recommendations, which had 
perhaps already; in other countries, 
procured him the favour of the fair, 
Svartberg cherished the notion of his 
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inTincibility, and flattered himself 
he had hut to appear to overcome all 
rivals and conquer all hearts. That 
had completely gained that of 
Christina, and that it was ready at 
any moment to beat the chamade and 
surrender at discretion, ho did not 
for sui instant doubt. To say nothing 
of his personal recommendations, he 
had never, during the whole time he 
had been master in Thor Hansen’s 
house, seen the Ica^t sign of a rival. 
This arose from the circumstance that 
Hans and Christiua had kept their 
engagement a secret from the soldier, 
as if some instinct or internal voice 
had told them that his acquaiutaiico 
with it might prove for them the 
source of great vexation and suft'er- 
ing. To maintain the disguise, how¬ 
ever, was-no ea^y or pleasant task. 
Many consider it a very hard case 
when two lovers are prevented see¬ 
ing each other as often as they wish ; 
but how much more painful must it* 
be to have to feign coldness in pre¬ 
sence of a third person, and on his 
account ? The young people felt that 
the innocent familiarities of betrothed 
lovers would have been highly dis¬ 
pleasing to the enamoured Swede,— 
and deeply enamoured he was, as 
none, having eyes, could fail to see. 
80 Hans and Christina were faiu to 
bo on their guard, except at such 
hours as the sergeant was on duty, 
or when they worked together in farm 
or garden. When Svartberg was at 
home, he was continually after Chris¬ 
tina—paying her compliments, cutting 
jokes, taking her by the chin, catch¬ 
ing her round tlie waist and making 
her walta round the room, stealing 
heif slippers as she sat spinning, and 
playing other witty pranks of a simi¬ 
lar kind. 

It was a Kovember evening, and 
for those acquainted with that season 
iu the Maud ,Qf FuQen, it is unneces¬ 
sary to say that the night wair a 
rough one. Tim gale drove black 
masses of clouds across the sky, and 
roared and whistled through the small 
thicket, composed of a score of vene- 
i-able oak trees mingled with hazel 
bttslu's, that grew at a short distance 
ii'Om Thor Hansen’s little garden. At 
tiuit time there was still a great deal 
4si oak and beach timber in the neigh- 
iteurhood of Nyeborg, of which now 


scarce a vestige remains; and this 
small group of trees, bounded on the 
: north by a rivulet, lay within the 
limits of the old man’s farm. Al¬ 
though the night was dreary and 
■cheerless out of doors, it was waim 
and snug in Thor Hanson’s cottage. 
Thor himself sat on one side the huge 
fireplace, comfortably sunk iu an old 
cushioned chair; opposite to him 
Christiua had taken her station, and 
was busy with her distaff- Between 
them hung a large four-cornered iron 
lantern; and upon the end of a bench 
Hans had seated himself, in such a 
position that be could conveniently 
throw his arai round the young girl’s 
waist. Moreover, his ohcck rested 
upon her shoulder, and iu this agree¬ 
able attitude he kept up an incessant 
srhisporing, only interrupting the 
stream of his volubility to snatch au 
occasional kiss from her ruddy che^. 

“But how know yon all that, 
Hans?” said the maiden, who for 
some time had listened with deep 
attention to her lover’s words. “ Who 
told you ?” 

“Xot so loud, darling!” replied 
Hans; “ 1 do not want the old man 
to hear it yet: the thing is uncertain, 
and the result still more so. My father 
beeoi.?®:: each day inwe anxious, so 
tl^t I am aftuost uneasy lest in his 
terror he should himself throw you 
ittto the arms of the ac<;ursod Swede, 
if thuigs looked dangei-ous.” 

“The accursed Swede?” repeated 
Christina; “ he deserves not the word 
at your hands. He has done ns 
much service, and no harm. Wlmn I 
think of my uncle’s two poor girls, 
and of the many others M'ho have 
shared their lot, 1 deem myself most 
lupky, and so,should you, that our 
roof covers so gentle a foe.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Hans. “ God 
knows, 1 do think myself lucky, and 
wjfcli Svartberg no manner of harm 
in^hc main, but, on the contrary, 
every thing that is good, save and 
except yourself. But listen further. 
I fell in this afternoon with a couple 
of peasants from the plain ; they had 
stopped at tlie public-house to bait, 
and bad been doing work for Count 
Steenbock. Whilst tlfe dragoons, 
wfiom they accompanied with their 
carta, sat and drank in the tavern, I 
got into disdlurse with these two men. 
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I had noticed them whispei-ing toge¬ 
ther, and looking carefully about them, 
and felt sure there was something up, 
—something they knew of, and which 
the Swede did not, 1 questioned the 
oldest of them, and at last he told mo 
that the rumour of powerful and 
speedy succour was abroad in the 
country: he had his information more 
particularly from Martin Thy; he 
had seen him not far from the Odou- 
sce, staucUng at a forge, and bargain¬ 
ing with Swedish officers about a 
hoi’se.” 

“ Martin Thy, say you?'* med 
Christina; he is sick in bed.'’ 

“ Never mind that, darling! You 
don’t know Mai'tiii; he can bo sick 
and well at the same time, just as bo 
pleases. At this moment his hcaltii 
is as good as yours; and if this red 
cheek does not lie, you are as fresh 
as a fish. Or have my kisses made 
your cheek so red ? Come, let me kiss 
the other.” 

“ Nonsense, llans! bo quiet; the 
old man hears you,” whispered Chris¬ 
tina, wmrding off with hei* arm the 
threatened sidntation. 

“ What is that about Martiu Thy 
inquired Thor Hausen from beyond 
the fire, W^ithont waiting an answer 
to his question, he sat up in his chair, 
and anxiously listened. “ What is 
that ? ” ho said. “ Who comes at this 
hour of night? Svartberg it cannot 
be; his guard is not yet over. Jinn 
ont, Hans, and sec who it is.” 

The son Itrft the room, and in tlie 
mom^t of sihmee that ensued the 
yard-dog barked loudly, and the tramp 
and neigh of a horse were heard. Af¬ 
ter brief delay, Hans re-entered the 
apartment, accompanied by anothei' 
man. 

“ Yes, yes, Hans,” said the stran¬ 
ger ; “ you are a very good lad, but 
that is a matter 1 understand belter' 
than you do. Black Captain is as 
good a beast as a horseman need wish 
to cross.” 

“ May be,” replied Hans; “but at 
present he is lame, if not liip-shot.” 

“ Thank ye, friend,” replied the 
stranger, warmly. “ I expect you 
are a ju(ige. A tritle weary and foot¬ 
sore he may be. He has Imd a lieavy 
day’s work, and drags a little with one 
leg. But no matter. The pea^ of 
God and a good evening to this 


house,” continued he, turning to Thor 
Hansen and taking his hand. “ Dog’s- 
wcathci’ this,” he added, as ho knock¬ 
ed the water from his broad-brimmed 
round hat till it streamed ovci' tho 
.fiuor, and passed both hands over his 
thick eyebrows and black busby hair. 
“ 1 am wet to tlic very skin, and as 
stiff and weary as an old plough- 
horse that can no longer follow tho 
I’urrou'. With your permission 1 ”— 
and so saying, ho seated himself by 
the table, ou the fnd of the w'ooden 
bench. He was a little, broad-shoul¬ 
dered man, with an unusual quantity 
of long hair upon his head, and with, 
small lively black eyes, shaded by 
projecting brows. He wore a pea¬ 
sant’s jerkin of coarse brown woollen 
stuff, and carried his whip, tho end of 
whose lash was tied to thy handle, 
slung across his broad back, as a 
ibwler carries his gun. 

“ Whence so late, Martin Thy ? ” 
'^uoth Thor Hansen, with a curious 
glaucc at the new-comer. 

“ Direct from Middolfalirt,” replied 
the horse-dealer in a suppressed voice. 
“ I would speak with Sm'gcant Svart- 
bci’g before X go io bed, and therefore 
have I ridden straight up here. The 
W'orshipfiil sergeant Is doubtless at 
homo V ” he added, but with an ex¬ 
pression^ of countenance as if he wish¬ 
ed the contraiy. On receiving the 
assurance that Svartberg was out, and 
not expected back for two or three 
hours, Martiu Thy peeped cautiously 
into the best bed-ebambor, which tho 
Swede occupied, then into tho kitchen 
and coui-t; and having at last folly 
satisiiod himself that the person he 
inquired about was really absent, he 
puUc<l his whip ovei' his head, and 
threw it violently down upon the 
floor. 

“ T may speak then, and tell you 
the news,” he said, throsting both 
hands into the breast of to doublet, 
and standing, w'ith his short, strong 
legs apart, colossus-fashion, in the 
middle of the floor. I went to Mid- 
delCahrt in a lucky hour. Every face 
was joyful, and every mouth full of 
reports of a great and immediate suc¬ 
cour, with which we should drive the 
Swedes out of the country; and on 
this side the Odensee I heard the 
Swedes themselves talk of it. For my 
part lhave not a doubt about the mat- 
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ter, and my information is of the best. 
I was up there, bargaining with the 
Swedish Kittmeister &on for his gray 
mare, and doctoring one of his ti‘oop* 
horses which bad broken its fore-foot, 
and 1 heard thS gossip of the grooms. 
and soldiers, and all manner of ca¬ 
rious stories.” 

“ Of course,” said Thor Hansen, 
shaking his head incredulously; “ if 
lies were Latin, I too might turn 
preacher.” ^ 

The horse-jockey looked Hansen 
hard in thj$ face, wnilst the young 
people exchanged signs of intelli¬ 
gence. 

“ I tell ^u what it is, neighbour,” 
continued Thy; “ I am a tolerably 
well-broken nag, and can keep a 
sti'aight road of my own. There’s 


What boots it that I wear silver but¬ 
tons on my doublet, and may soon 
wear gold ones? what avails it that 
1 own fields and garden, cows and 
horses, if I have not a nice young 
■ wife to share my prosperity ? She 
will be well cared for, and as com¬ 
fortable as if she lay in Abraham’s 
bosom.” 

“Ho is old enough, certainly,” 
muttered Hans with a smile. 

^4Hans, my boy, just run out and 
give Blapk Captain a handful of hay, 
will you ? Go, my son, go.” Hans 
obeyed, and Martin continued, “I 
have only this to tell you; beWaro of 
the sergeant i Trust him not! 
Svartberg means the maiden no good. 
Do not ask how I know it, but the 
fact is certain. Do as you like, 


no shyii^or stumbling in me—^Igoa however. If you have courhge to 
steady even trot, and aint vicious, so risk it, you arc right to do so.” i 
you may take my word when I give , “ Ay, but what would poor Sans 
it. Tes,” added he, slowly and sig- j^Uy ? ” quoth the old man musingly, 
nificantiy, and with a glance air “Hans!” cried the horse-dealer, 
Christina, “it might well happen much suiprised; thought**lt^s 
that others besides yourself found ' all ofT, long ago, between Hans and 
cause to repent your mistrust.” ' Christina. They never whinny after 

. . . At these words the oldmannew each other, and she seems ready to 
thoughtful', add Ustened attentiviNy. lash out whenever he comes near 
^“^ave yo%j}ot’heard of the mafiy tiher.” He paused for a minute, and 
prel^ country lasses made to serve then drew Thor Hansen aside, and 
this year at Kaskenbjerg, when young spoke to him in an under tone. “ It 
Count Magnus lay there in quarters ? is only for appearance sake,” said he; 
Know ye not how it fared there with “ you don't suppose I am serious ? 
your own wife’s! nieces? If you A rusty old roadster like myself 
fancy they left fhe^lace as they went would never suit to run in harness 
to it; you are mightily mistaken. The with so frisky a filly. What say 
Swede does not handle such wares so you, my child ? Will you not for a 
tenderly. . Count Magnus has bis .while make believe to bb Martin 
spies every where—he well knows Thy’s sweetheart ? ” 
whom to choose for such work; your “ Have done with su^ nonsense,” 
house may have its turn. The giil said the young girl, repulsing the 
has a comely face and a white neck, jockey’s advances. He ran round 
a smart walk and a bright eye, and the room aft^ her, caught, and 
those are hard to hide at this time, would have kissed her, but she slip- 
and in-tbis island.” ped through his hands like an cel, 

“ Nonsense! ” said Thor Hansen. . and mademr the kitchen. Just then 


“More noise tha.n mischief. And 
who would do us so ill a turn ? ” . # 
“1 name no names,” replied the 
horse-dealer. “You know him as 
well as I do. But I have a means of 
protectingyou and Cbristinafrom him, 
and all other blood-hounds of his 
breed. If you are wise yqu will avail 
ypurself of it. Give her me to wife. 
And when any look after her, tell 
she is Martin Thy’s betrothed, 
Hud you will soon see thp difference ! 


the door opened, and Sergeant Svart¬ 
berg, who had entered the court un¬ 
heard, strode into the room, hia 
heavy steel spurs jingling at every 
step. The sort of senfile between 
the ybnng girl and the horse-dealer 
attracted his notice. 

“What’s up now, in the devil’s- 
name ?” he cried^ taking off his heavy 
helmet. 

“ Nothing, sergeant,” replied Mar¬ 
tin Thy, in no way disconcerted. 
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T «{7 small matter, at least. I 
\railted to steal the first kiss ftom mj 
bridte that is to and she would not 
allow it.” 

“ Yotir bride, fat-panach! ” cried 
Svartberg in extreme wonderment; 
“what the devil is all this? This 
will never do. Harkye, old cnrry- 
eomb, no one has a right to take any 
thing, here, not so much as a kiss, 
without my leave. D’ye hear that?” 

“ Gently, gently,” retorted Martin 
Thy in a jesting tone; “ I am cer« 
tainly a mere David in comparison 
with such a Goliath as you, but I am 
more active than I look—can jump 
higher than any one would think— 
high enough, perhaps, to. catch yon 
by the flaxen purls upon your fore¬ 
head, if yon meddle with the best 
horse in mf stable, But you can 
take a joke, sergeant deiw?” con¬ 
cluded he, with a sly si^e-glanee at 
the Swede. 

“ No, no, jockey, not I indeed, — 
you are a desd too cunning for me,— 
one never finds you where one leaves 
you. /When I sent for you the other 
day for my horse, they said you were 
sick, but it seems you were on the 
road. Where have you been ? ” 

, Westward.”; relied the horse- 
dealer quietly, ‘‘ onmy own honest busi¬ 
ness. 1 came hom^e this evening, and 
the first person I oared to see was mj 
little girl here—besides ihat,I havo'a 
word or two to say to the worshipful 
scrg^t.” 

“To me? Como then, and be 
quick about it, and have a care that 
my sabre does not take a ikncy to 
speak a word pr two to yonr shoul¬ 
ders.” And with this uncivil warning, 
Sv^bergtook the . little man by the 
collar, and pushed him before him into 
the adjoining room, 

Thor Hansen and the yonng pe(^le 
had listened in silence to this 
and shiE^ dialogue.. Out of prudence 
they abstakied firom interrupting the 
hoise-dea^, although his bold asser¬ 
tions were not very pleasing to them. 
Now they Sto®d ranharrassod and at- 
ten^ye, . trying to. catch something of 
what pallia the next apartm^, 
—^but without snccess, the Swede 
and his comp^ion spoke in low tones 
and in short broken sentences. In a 
short .time the two men returned to 
the fitting-room,' the hcnrse-dealer’s 


countenance wearing its usual sly 
quick expression; the tall sergeant 
with ksssdecisiouin his gait, and with a 
mixture of vexuripnand mistrust upon 
his fofitnres. When Martin Thy. took 
his leave and'doparte4 he foubwed 
him with a sort of constrained courr 
tesy as far as the courtyard^ and did 
not re-enter the house till the horse^s 
hoofs were heard trotting along the 
narrow road. 

Meanwhile the father and sou had 
gone out to fodder^rthe cattle. With 
folded arms Svartberg walked for a 
while up and down the room. On a 
sudden he stopped short in front of 
Christina, who sat spinning, as usual, 
and gazed at her long and tenderly. 
At last he broke silence. 

“ Fyo upon you, my pretty Chris¬ 
tina!” he said; “yon surely do not 
seriously mean to throw "yourself 
away on yon black-bearded monster?” 

“ Ypn must not take for earnest all 
Martin Thy says,” replied the maiden, 
Dlnshing; “ you know what & strange 
creature ho is.” 

“ Oh certainly,” replied the foldier 
in a sharper tone, “ I know devilish 
well'^^hat he is, and I also know what 
T ami myself. Better I certainly might 
befimt you,. Chrfetina,‘your fatter 
and all belonging to you, know well 
that I am none of the worst.” 

“That we do, Svartberg,—you 
have*/bcen a help and protection so 
long as yon hive dwelt in our house; 
and, without you, Heaven knows how 
it might have fared with us.” 

“ Onco for all, then, Christina, tell 
me how I stand with you; for cmtie 
me if I can make out. You. know I 
love you,—have never concealed it, 
and I did thtok you looked kindly 
upon me; but here conres this pot- 
belUeq horse-dealer, and says .you are 
to many him! Tell me honestly, is it 
true?” ' 

Whilst the young giri, with natural 
ba^fidness, hesitated to-reply to this 
hte^qnestion, the sergeimt seated 
himself hy her side, and, in his softest 
tones and sweetest words, toM her 
how ardently he loved her. He strove 
to ronse her gratitude by reminding 
her of the beneficial ipfluenoe of his 
presence in the house, how he had de¬ 
fended and saved her and bets from 
the plunder and ill-taeatnmnt they 
would otherwise inevitably have sufe 
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.'•fered. In gtoifii^ entotira-Iw depicted 
* tbe an4 pwwpcrp'is iif© *thoy 

wnd togej^r, if wjflld fd- 
to wi^^en when his tertnof 
*. Berdce expired: He had a faun in 
’' Dalecarlia, hpsaid, and she shenld be 
hie wife and its mistress. TFhen he 
drew from his finger a bxbad gold ling, 
with his name ^on it, and endea- 
vmifed, but In Vain, to ja-evail upon 
her to accept it. And many times he 
asked, with mournfal earnestness, if 
what-dVIaster Thy had told him were 
trtie; betraying In his nmnner, each 
time ho mentioned the ahme bf this 
man, previously so indiifetib^NjO him, 
an unusual reserve and citvninspee- 
tion. At last, as Christina, aithongh 
with eyes full of tears, still persisted 
in her silence, he rose from his seat. 

“ I have opened my whole heart to 
you, Christina,” said he, “ and I have 
too good an opinion of you to suppose 
for an instant you would, without 
compulsion, prefer that little pimcl^ 
hedgehog of a Jutlander tb a pliant 
Sw'ide and smart soldier like m^elf. 
Pezhaps yon are afraid of your fhther ? 
or of your dwmf of a bridegroom ? If 
so, I promise you efficient protectioih. 
I ^ave at Raakent^g”— hfete tfte 
jroung girl looked up from lier work 
with a terrified glance, — “ a gobd 
comrade, who has married a country¬ 
woman of yours. With your consent, 
I will conduct you thither, and there 
yon shall remain, in all safety, until 
we leave the conni^;—and tnatwfll 
not be long,” added he, sinking his 
voice, and canrions glance 

around hkn. 

The mere name of Baskenbjerg had 
upon Ghi^stiua an effect of which 
STarri)erg never dreamed. Sh# 
thought ^h a shudder of the tale# 
she had dten heard related, airii to 
which hoiee'dealer had so re- 
oeni^y referred. She rememberadthe 
Wurit cordiality with which Martin 
Thy had i^mfsed hm- protectkmj^nd 
sttspeted Svartbeig of Cfvfl desigtm, 
which he pw^osed carrying ottt by 
craft rather than by violence. Pull of >< 
thfe idea, she told the sergeant plainly f 
that ^e really was l^tarothed to' 
Martin Thy, entreated him to show 
Itoselfaa ^.nerijuB in’fliis matter as 
I® had always previously bemi, and 
;'deelared firmly and positively she 
wnid adhere to her promise. She. 


ventured even to tell him, hb must 
have a very poor opinkm of her if ho 
to lead her astray by honeyed 
wdr^and fine manners. AU'this she 
said to the young Swede In plain 
language, and in toims earnest, al¬ 
though gentle; and the whole expres¬ 
sion of her countenance and manner 
gave evidence .efs;se much strength of 
will that Svattberg, after having 
once or twice more passionately con- 
lured her to tail him the trnth about 
^''^^^#rtin Thy—betraying, each time he 
mentioned the name, the same kind 
ofconfrised mannm* as^fere^grasped 
helm ifrid sabre, and with an exclama¬ 
tion of disa^^hitment and vexation, 
hurried into his apartment. 

It had rained and blown the entire 
night, the sky was gray and dreary, 
the first g^psc of dawn scarce ap- 
petnred hi the east. Christina had 
• mil^ the cows, hnt still she lingered 

E tim stable awaiting her lover. Her 
irt wa's very heavy ; the peaee and 
aty in which the family had hitherto 
lived seemed suddenly to have fled, 
hnd that she should be the innocent 
cause of its departure forced many.^ 
sigh from her gentle bosom. She had 
not waited long when there was ■%'. 
.(mnticus tap at the hack-door le.iffing^ 
into the S^eid ; she opened it quickly, 
and Hans entered. Christina threw 
Tier arms round his neck. 

At last, dear Hans!” said she 
tenderly : “how anxiously I have 
waited for you I” 

“T come firom the horse-dealer’s,” 
reifiied Hhns, hroathiug short, like 
one who had made speoa. “ He was 
in bed and fast asleep, and was almost 
angry with me for awaking him. He 
tokl mo, however, that he bad heard, 
Ood knows from whom, that Banish 
troops had attempted a night-laiidiiig 
near Nyeborg, bnt had been prevented 
by the storm, and had sailed north- 
wuids. He pretends also that Danish 
and tTerman reinforcements are off 
t^e west coast of the island. With 
respect to yon, and “to proposal he 
made last night, hemamlii^ ft; IS rite 
only safe means of escapMg Svaft- 
berg’s ‘dOfrigns. Whether the offer 
was serious or sham, he would not 
dlstinotly say: it was no business of 
mine, he'said; it might be Joke, or it 
might be earnest; And when I 
solemnly swore to him that I would 
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endure neitlr^ the one ner the othen, Ittd go,” 05ssdahncd a voice hehincl" 
he laughed at me, and bid me go Svwtberg.-** Sut^ yon aTO not going ., 
home and let him go to sleep. As I ^to tom restive! You kidk out a little, 
stole through the village, the trumpet- hnf I am certain a roouthM of hay 
ers blew the alarm, and the troopei's iWill pacify yon. =C!omo, A word with 
began to mount. So we we not you !" 

here; the sergeant may surprise ns at • i Tlie hol«e-4o^^le9P, Ibr he it wns, took 
any moment.’’ ^ the an^ Swedwiiy the bandolier, and 

And having conduded his paiUng Svartberg followed him, althonghwifJi 
narrative, Hans prepared to quit his manifest nnwillingncfts, to the further 
mistress for the' day. So engrossed side of the court. Iloro Martin Tlfy 
were the young people by a long fare- {deliberately «nbattono<l his brown 
Well kiss, that they w^e unaware of ’doublet and three or four waiStcoats, 
the entrance of sergeant Svartberg, produced, from the inmost recesses of 
till he had gazed them for some hia attire, a small gi-easylo.ather book, 
seconds in a state of aiming petrifhe- and ll^loa^xtractcd a scrap of parch- 
tion. Wnt. This he placed before the eyes 

“Hdl and the devil!” was the of the sergeant, following the lines 
profane exclamation of the gallant with his finger as Svartberg road, and 
sergeant, on rccornring hi 3 powers of pausing now and then at paiticular 
speech. “ Protty work this, by my words, as if they were tailsqjante cha- 
hononr! So so, my coy beauty,” con- racters, intended to allay the soldier’s 
tinned ho, his lips trembling,his cheeks irritation. This, wh.atevcr they wcix;, 
pale, his eyes ominously flashing, and they«appeared to dto. More calmly^ 
with bitter irony in his voice, “is it »btit with a harsh and sullen expression 
the custom in this country to marry of countenance, and like a man yield- 
two husbands, one yonng ami the ing with an ill grace to a power he 
other edd? Now I know the mean- dares not resist, Svartberg approached 
ing of your shynCss, and what your Hans Thorsen, who stood in gloomy 
intentions arc; oh 11 see through the .iSilence between the two dragoons, 
whole conspiracy. But wait a bit, ' “ Let the fellow^,” he cried, ■“jand 
I’ll pay you all off. Hallo! Olof and horse f Yon toll me wo shall not 
Peter ! ’’ cried he to two dragoons in /bomo back, Thy. I neither know nor 
the stable-yard, “ dismount, and #i care how you learned it, but remom- 
this ytrahker upon ttm ammunition- >erl make yon respon^le for both 
w^goh yon have to take tb Nyeborg.” pf them. If I do retnrn,, I wiU claim 
Whilst the bearded horsemen got jboth her and him at youi- hands, and 
out of thoir saddles to obey their jGcd help you if they are not fr>rth- 
sergeant’s commands, the lattertumed icoming.” 

once more to the trembling Clnlstina. He spoke thus whilst tightening ins 
“So this was your game, my horse’s giilihs, and when he turned his 
charmer!” said he scornfully. “Have lie/jd the horse-dealer had already 
you already forgotten what yon told disappeared. With a muttered oath, 
me last evening, when yon had me Svartbergsprang into |he saddle, and, 
sighing like an old woman ? I never without bestowing liikother glance 
felt so soft in my life, not since ray upon the young people, guJloped out 
mother first laid me in the cradle, of the court, quite forgetting to be- 
with a pap-spoon in ray moirth. Ila! quoath Christina one of those |p-a^ful 
it shall be the last time I waste fair ^Intations with which it was his wont 
woi^s when force will gain my end. •to.WA her adieu. « 

No, no!” he shouted, asChristina, with - fleld-njarshal Shack had landed his 

toarM eyes and speechless with grief;' 'Ifobps without accident at Kjerte- 
extended her clasped hands in sup- minde, and Lieutenant-general Eber- 
plication, “ you won’t get Mm offi I stein, with equal good fortune, had 
can tell you, not if you were an an^l got his little army on shore at Mlddel- 
from heaven. Why don’t yon inter- fahrt. The yonng prince of Snkbach 
cede for your other lover, the old at first advjincod against the latter 
one? No, no, neither mercy nofr general; but then, afraid of being cut 
pardon,” off and surrounded by the former, he 

“ Ah! sergeant, be wot so cruel; Iqt changed his plan, and drew back Ms 
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whole forces to a stronger position ,tioti. “ Do 70U come to renew your 
Nyeborg. The entire Swedish ars^y aTBcent'Cruelty, or to atone for it ?” 
lny either in tto town* or encamped What I would ?” replied the ser- 
jjS its front; thefr previous quartors geipt. Youlmow, Christina, that 
w^re vacant. Consequently, In the. my heart is not a hard one, but qu^ 
village of Vinding all was atlU sma,- toe contrary, soft as can be,‘and you 
quiet as in the grave. It was eyening.'j!. it is, my angel, who have made it so. 
Thor lianpen and his son had betaken Frahhly and plainly, however, do 1 
themseivestothetavem, where a greats tell you, that without you it will 
number of peasants, retainei's of ihox harden again, ay, as marble. With- 
lord of the soil, travellers, and otheip, ^ ont yon I catmot live: you must away 
were assembled, discussing the lat^4 instant!'’ 

news. These seemed important, judg- > Alas, Syariberg, haigc! I not al- 
ing from the noise and encitem^t . f, ready told you 1 am betrothed to 
that prevailed: all spoke pt once, !J Martin Thy!” cried the alarmed 
none listened, and, as if all maiden anxiously, 

were now over, none troubled their > “Pshaw!” cried Svartberg, “^0^* 
heads about what passed out of doors,' do not e:^pect me to swallow, ^at 
But in/ the little room at Thor Uau-. fable ? Au lie and deception, as sure 
sen’s house, Christina sat at work, ' as there is a God in heaven. I have 
Mi of melancholy thoughts. She cer- long seen through the old fox, but now 
tainly understood little about the I Imow him, and he shall not stand 
march of evqits and prospects of the v long in any body’s way. As to any 
country, but love^nd sorrow hadso far harm he nliy have told you of me, the 
quickened her perceptions of political,. knave lies in his throat.” 
matters, that she foresaw much evil ^ “ Svartberg!” exclaimed Christina, 

hm'selfand liana if the Swedes got<t|ic ^ terrified at tlie increasing vehemence 
upper hand. Another of her sul^ecte \ of the Swede’s tone and ipani^e]:, “ you 

of meditation was the s^angeinfinenc^ shave power-” 

th# l^oi^-dealer excised over Svart- “Ha!” interrupted the soldier, 
bC|;^ Upon what’was it fonnded /2 “ that have I, and know how to use 
Would it last ? And, even if it dyf, f it* Christina, I cannot exist without 
and rfie was thereby delivered fem, you—by the living God I cannot! and 
the sergeant’s importunities, might though you were betrothed to Sweden’s 
not Martin Ti^press his own claims— king, to me you must belong—^mine 
claims which pot own and her father’s you shall bo ! I have here,” he con- 
epnsent, admitted to Svartberg, and tinned, in a hurried and passionate 
whereqn was based the protection they whisper, “ two comrades, and a cart 
enjoyed, rendered in some sort valid ? to convey you to Nyeborg. I shall 
These, and similar reflections, always soon have served my time, and then 
ending in fears for Hans, drew bitter will I take yon home tqmy old mother 
tears from her eyes, and so absorbed in Dalecarlia, .and tbei’e you shall 
her mind thutsh$ as unconsciotts/ live like a qneeh, or my name is not 
as the npisy party at the tavern (rf. Jon Svartberg;!' Come! every mo- 
what occurred without. Suddenly the ^ ment is pre^^ks!” 
latch was lifted, the honse>door gently The stalwari; sm/geant seized the 
opened, and Svartberg stood oefora, fainting girl by the waist, raised her 
her. . . ’ in his arms, regin'dless pf her feeble 

“ You weep, dearest I” he said, aei struggles, and hniried lo the door, 
he slowly approBij^ed the tdble bepdC i Just then a lond uproar ai’ose outside 
which Christina. sat, whilst an/ei|»r the house. Svifftbi^ started, laid 
pression of miD|^d irony and g](ief; Christina in an^ at^'Chair, smd Hs- 
passed acipss his martial features; tened. Thexu^ in.erease4; sbofts 
“ do those predous tsars flow, pero and cries, and i^opi^I'Shots, reached 
chance, for me ? By the cross J how . bis ear; and then Hans Th'orsen and 
pale and moist are those pretty Martin Thy, followed by a legion of 
cheeks.” rustics armed with axestmd hay-forks, 

. “ would you, sergeant ? ” said poured into the room through, both its 

the mklaen, recovering from her first doors. Surprised, but no way dis- 
sniprUe, and in accepts of deep afflic- concerted, by their sudden appearance 
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and menacing mien, the sergeant, 
with a military eye for a good posi¬ 
tion, retreated into a comer, where 
the oak table seiA'ed him as barri¬ 
cade, and laid band upon a pistol in 
his belt. Either on account of the 
great odds against him, or through 
fear of injuring Christina, or because 
consciousness of evil-doing robbed him 
of his usual decision, he did not use 
the weapon, however, but preferred 
flight to a contest whose issue could 
hardly have been advantageous to 
him. Springing actively upon the 
long bench below the window, and 
still keeping liis face to the enemy, ho 
set his heavily-booted leg against the 
element, which gave way, and fell 
with a clatter ana jingling into the 
garden. Then, Avitli his favourite ex¬ 
clamation, “Ha! in the devil’s name!” 
he swung himself, light as a bird, 
through the opening. A peasant, on 
sentry below, essayed to seize him, 
but was prostrated by a blow that 
might have felled an ox; and the fu¬ 
gitive sped through the garden, his 
accoutrements rattling as he ran, and 
Indicating the dii'ection lie took. All 
. this while the peasants were not idle: 
some followed him through the win- , 
dow, others through the door; and as ' 
it was nearly full moon and the sky 
tolerably clear, the foremost distinctly ^ 
saAv him run across the meadow, and 
disappear amongst the oaks. With 
all speed they surrounded the little 
thicket; some lining the banks of the 
stream bounding it to the north, 
whilst others made diligent seai’ch 
amongst the trees and brushwood. 
Far and near their voices were heard, 
shouting to each other cnconi'agcment 
and inquiries. “ Have you got him ? 
Is ho there ? He has not crossed the 
stream. Look out, lads! Cut him 
down, wherever you find him! ” And 
cut down the Swede undoubtedly 
would have been, had he been found; 
but to find him was the great diffi¬ 
culty. Not a bush large enough to * 
shelter a rabbit but was beaten by 
the peasants, fiuious at the disap- 
pointipent of their revenge on one of 
the detested tyrants who so long had 
oppressed them. Even the branches 
of the trees, although stripped of their 
leaves by the chill autumn wind so 
as scarcely to affoi’d concealment, did 
not escape examination. But all was 


to Tain. It seemed as though the 
earth had swallowed the missing man. 
He had disBppeaVe<ymd left no trace. 
When at last convinced of this, the 
boors gazed at each other in astonish¬ 
ment and vexation, not unmingled 
with dismay. The devil—so some of 
them muttered—^had helped his own. 
At last Hans Thorsen, convinced of 
the inutility of further research, pre¬ 
vailed on a few of the most resolute 
to keep guard round the wood, and 
returned home to look for his father 
and comfort his mistress. 

Although Sergeant Svartberg had 
never implidtly believed Martm Thy’s 
story of his intended maniage Avith 
Christina, the horse-dealer had found 
means to inspire him with a certain 
respect, which prevented his pursuing 
his object with open violeace. His 
passion for the maiden, iutlamed by 
nncxpccted resistance, had made him 
resolMs, especially Avhen the scene in 
the cow-house put him upon the 
trail of the truth, to employ every 
means to attain his end. Hans he 
despised as a peasant lout, and fdt 
himself in no way obliged to respect 
his claims, or consider his rights. 
Were Christina once his, he trusted 
to win, by redoubled tenderuess, a 
heart which he believed—perhaps 
rightly—harboured no particular re¬ 
pugnance towards him. He was 
overjoyed, therefoi’e, when he received 
orders to take two dragoons, and 
letch a couple of ammunition waggons 
left behind in Vinding; and he pro¬ 
mised himself he would mako^ good 
use of this favourable opportunity of 
canying out his designs upon Thor 
Hansen’s pretty kinsAvoman. Out of 
preciiutipn, he avoided riding through 
the village, and took a circuitous 
route to Hansen’s house. Before ar- 
.riving. there, lioAVCA’cr, he was com¬ 
pelled to pass some stables where 
Martin Tlw was wont to keep horses, 
of which he sometimes had a ^eat 
number on hand. Cunning Martin, 
whom nothing escaped, was looking 
through a hole in the stable wall, and 
recognised, notwithstanding the eve¬ 
ning gloom, Jon Svartberg’s big-boned 
mare. Suspecting mischief, he hurried 
to the tavem^ and proposed to sur¬ 
prise the uninvited guests; the 
peasants joyfully assented, and at 
once sallied forth, heated with liquosr 
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and with thirst of revenge. The scone 
just described was the resuit. 

But that very^ight the bold boors 
were doomed to*experiencc the evil 
consequences of their exploit. In¬ 
timidated by the crowd of assailants, 
the two dragoons took to Hight, leav¬ 
ing the sergeant to take care of him- 
se&. They hunied back to the camp, 
and made report to their captabi of 
the evening’s events. The captain, 
ijnwililug to lose a daring and useful 
snbordinato, instantly desi»atohed an- 
dtlicr sergeant to \Tnding, with a 
stronger pai'ty, and with orders to 
fctcli the waggons, to rescue Svart- 
berg, or, should violence have been 
done him, to arrest the mnrderers. 
Fortunately, the approach of the 
troopers was obser\^ed sufficiently soon 
for old Hansen and Cliristina to find 
a hiding-place; but, in facilitating 
their escape, Hans was so unlucky as 
to fall into the hands of the Swedes, 
who hurried him off to Count Steen* 
bock’s quarters at Nyeborg. 

Early the following morning, Chris¬ 
tina donned her holiday attire, pul on 
a clean cap, a pair olFyellow leathern 
gloves, and her best apron, and, with¬ 
out telling the old man a word of her 
intentions, took the road to Nyeborg. 
She Uiought not of tlic dangers be¬ 
setting ber path: .she tliought only 
of shai’ing her lover’s fate, should sIio 
find it impossible to rescuu^ bim ,• and 
bitterly reproached herself for having 
consented to separate from huu. 
Mqurnfiilly, and with eyes rctl from 
weei)mg, she hurried along the rain- 
soak cd road, when slie hoard the 
tramp of hoofs behind her, and looked 
round in alarm. It v as Martin Thy, 
raountod upon Black Captain, tow’bose 
taU two other horses weic tied. When 
aeai- enoitgh to recognise Christina, 
he drew rein with an cxolamatiou of 
astonishment, and inquired whither 
she W'as going. She briefly told him 
her destination, and the object of her 
journey. He at first tried to dissuade 
her from prosecuting the latter, repre¬ 
senting the many dangers to which 
she exposed herself, and without a 
chance of benefit, seeing that none 
would listen to her entreaties and 
representations. Finding his advice 
smd remonstrances unattended to by 
the £^hfijl and loving ^rl, he sud- 
sprang from bis horse. “.You 


shall not go afoot, at any rate,” he 
•■cried, “ so long as Martin Thy ha.s a 
horse belongijig to Mm, on whose 
back you can sit. You sball have a 
ndc on Black Captain for once in your 
life at least. You see, my lamb,” 
continued he, throwing the right stir¬ 
rup over the horse’s neck and tighten¬ 
ing the girths—“ you sec what a soft- 
mouthed beast 1 am; 1 may be ridden 
any where with a plain snaffle by 
those who know me. Come, 1 will 
help you ap.” He placed her in the 
saddle, detached the other horses from 
Captain’s tail, clambered with con¬ 
siderable diflicnlty upon the hare back 
of one of tluan, and set off’ at a trot. 

“Only sec,” said he, “if we do 
not resemble Mary and old Joseph, in 
the picture u])Ou the lid of my box at 
home. To be sure, Black Captain is 
no jackass; and indeed,” lie added, 
with a sly smile, “there is another 
difference besides that.’’ 

It w’as a chilly morning; the wiud 
blew keen and cutting from the coast, 
and the air was cleai* and ti'ansi>arent; 
«o that from afar the travellers dis¬ 
cerned the Swdtlish tents, sliiminer- 
iiig snow-white in the sunsliiuc. Be-. 
fore they had proceeded muoh frU'ther, 
the murmur Oi'’ the tsfemp became 
audible, like the hum from a stack of 
bco-hives. On, reaching the outposts 
tho}' were challenged; but the horse- 
dealer stoo]ied Iqs h'eadiind whispered 
a word in tha.'asir'of the vidette, who 
forthwitli Mlowcd him aud his com- 
patiion free passage, aud they pro¬ 
ceeded through the southern portion 
of the Swedish camp, towards tlie 
form-house where Stpenbock had his 
f|iiarteis. Preoccupied by her grief, 
Chiistina did not observe how com- 
pletclv at home Martin I'hy seemed to 
be, ilvery body luiew him, and he 
found his w^ay without assistance 
through the canvass mazes of the 
camp. When clojse to the general’s 
quarters, the travellers’ pnogress was 
fbr a moment delayed by a crowd ot' 
people followiug two soldiers, wiio 
escorted a prisoner into the house. 
From her lofty seat upon the back of 
Black Captain, Christina saw over the 
heads of the throng, and in the captive 
recognised her lover, with hands bound 
behind Ms back. With a cry of grief, 
she sprang unaided from the saddle, 
and pressm tln*ough the crowd. Won- 
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(lev at her bdlducss^ and compassion 
for her evident alllictioii, procured her 
a passage, and, after some cllbrt, she 
succeeded in pfiuetratiug to the liall 
where the court-niaitial was iield. 
The case was probably prejudged by 
the kSwedish oflJeers, who made no 
scruple to sacriiicc a pea’saiit, whether 
innocent or guilty, by way of esmnple 
and warning to tlie disaffected. - But 
the trial, and the threats for which it 
gave opportunity, might probably, 
they thought, throw ligiit upon the 
fate of (Sergeant Svartberg, and ac¬ 
count for liis mysterious tlisappear- 
ance'—besides clicitiiig the of 

tiie accomplices In the uwder of 
which, thei'c could be small (fcibt, ho 
h ad been a victim. Tii e sergHait was 
respected and beloved by his com¬ 
rades and superiors, and dissatisfac¬ 
tion was apprehended if his fate did 
not receive due investigation. 

The court-martial was over. All 
that could be extracted from ILans 
Thorsen amounted to no more than 
w'as a^'cady known. Svartberg had 
attempted to carry oil’ his mistress, 
and he an<l others had nrterfered to 
frustrate his design, ifegave a plain 
narrative of the wonderful disapi^ear- 
auoo of iho ftC.’geant, and did uot 
conce.tl his I'gvct ih'd the ravishor 
had thus escaped his vengeamec, '!\t 
the tears and cntrealics of (.'hnsliua 
the court naturally paid small atton- 
tiou, and she was at last com])ciied 
b)' threats to cense her iiui)ortunrty. 
Sentence was passed; the president 
of the coiu't stood np, and gave orders 
to Die I'.rovost-marsUal to cany out 
Iho pii-oiier’s doom by hanging Liui 
infroutof Ihocamp. In the <'xrreniify 
of desjiair, (.'hrisDna cast her eyes 
over the crowd Avliich filled the room 
to the very doorway, seeking succour 
where she expected none, wdien sud¬ 
denly she perceived Martin Tiiy, who 
stood in a corner, with folded arms 
and immovable features, w'atchiug 
the proceedings. The sigiit of the 
horse-dealer was a gleam of hope to 
the unhappy girl. 

“ Help us! ■’ she cried, hurrying to 
him with clasped liauds—“for the 
blessed Saviour’s sake, help us if 
jmu can! ” 

“ Ay, but what shall I get by that, 
my iamb ? ” replied Maadin in a sup¬ 
pressed voice. “I give nothing for 


jiothing, and like to gain by my bar¬ 
gains. Do you still remember what 
you lately told Svm-tberg'V Keep 
your word to mo, ^iid I will see what 
I can do.’’ 

'J’he peril w'as pressing, and Chris¬ 
tina beside Uersell’ with sorrow. Dis¬ 
tracted by fcai’s for her lover, whom 
the soldiers were alrctuly leading 
away to execution, she promised all 
that was asked of her. The horse- 
dealer gave a satisfied nod, and ad¬ 
vanced slowdy and with a certain air 
of importance to the green table 
around which some members of the 
court still sat, whilst others had risen 
and were about to depart. Alaking 
as low a bow as his fat, thickset figure 
was capable of, he res{>ectfally begged 
a hcai’iiig. The officers looked at 
him with surprise ; JIaiis, recognising 
the voice, turned his face towards 
Jiim, whilst his oseort lingered a mo- 
mentf as if to indulge jtlieir jirisoner 
with a last glance at a friendly face. 

“What is your business?” abruptly 
demanded the j^rcsident of the coui't - 
martial. .“Have you aught new 
to conimmiicate touching this af¬ 
fair > ” 

“ A single word, with your excel- 
ieucy’s jicrmissiou,” replied Martin 
Thy ; and, approaching the Count, he. 
whispered something iu liis ear. 
iStecnbock took a step Backward.':', 
and iooke<l keenly iu* the horse- 
dealer’s face, examining him for a 
few seconds atteutiveh, and without 
.speaking. Tiien beckoning him imo 
a corner of the roon, where they 
could not be overheard, he exchanged 
a few sentences 'viih lilm, and c.^sI. 
his eyes over some paiicrs produced by 
ilie, hoi .'e-dealer. This done, the 
two uu'ii returned to the table. 

“I think, therefore, with due . nu- 
niis.'siou to your exeolleucy,’’ said the 
luu’se-dealer in more decidetl tones, 
“ that the trutJi is lao.st likidy' to be 
got at in Die manner I suggest. If 
tlie sergeant lias, been murdei’ed, tills 
lad was certainly not his only assas¬ 
sin. Upon the other hand, if, as 1 
think more probable, Svartberg is in 
some place of concealment, the pu- 
nisliracntwof the prisoner w’ould but 
increase hhs dangci*. And that the 
worshipful sergeant has sunk into the 
earth or ascended to heaven, vanish¬ 
ing so as to leave no trace—that, ot 
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course, is a fable my horses would 
laugh at.” 

“ Well, well, jockey,” said the 
Count, loud enough for all in the room 
to hear, “ if you undertake to throw 
jjght upon the business, I will make 
over the prisoner to you, it being 
well understood you become respon¬ 
sible fen* him: the girl, too, must ap¬ 
pear, should I require her presence. 
And remember, you cannot deceive 
meyiithout risking your own neck. 
Enough! you are answerable for them 
both.” 

With my life 1 ” replied the horse- 
dealer, again bowing low, “ so soon 
as I am out of the camp. Until then, 
I crave an escort.” 

The protection demanded was ac¬ 
corded, and its necessity was fully 
proved by the savage glances cast at 
Hans by the Swedish soldiery, as he 
9nd his companions passed through 
the camp. Once beyond its bomtdary, 
Martin Thy conducted Christina to 
her home, and Hans to his own house; 
and after exacting from both a solemn 
oath not to endanger bis life by flight, 
saddled a fresh horse and rode 
away. 

The next day, the memorable 14th 
of November, witnessed the defeat of 
the Swedes and the triumph of the 
Danish arms; and upon the day af¬ 
terwards, the whole Swedish army, 
shut up in Nyeborg, surrendered to 
the victors. The Trinco of Sulz- 
bach and Count Stecnbock had run 
the gauntlet through the Duteb fleet, 
and escaped to Corsor, where they 
met any thing but a flattering recep¬ 
tion from King Charles Gustavus. De¬ 
livered from their merciless foe, and 
once more under Danish government, 
the inhabitants of Fnnen again raised 
their heads, and resumed their former 
habits and occupations. Gradually 
things fell into the old routine: vexa¬ 
tious losses were forgotten in the com¬ 
forts and security of peace; fugitives 
returned home ; friends and relatives, 
long severed, again met; news were 
received of many reported dead, 
and the fate of others, whom the 
demon of war had really devoured, 
was accurately ascertained* But of 
Martin Thy, the horse-dealer, not a 
word was heard, l^nce the day that 
he . had rescued Hans Thorsen from 
the jaws of death, none of his relatives 


or neighbours had seen him; no intel¬ 
ligence, save faint and improbable 
mmonrs, had been obtained concern¬ 
ing bim. Hans, when the enemy had 
quitted the country, (as he and every 
body else fondly believed for ever,) 
held himself absolved from his oath, 
and retnrned to his father’s house at 
Vinding. There he undertook to per¬ 
suade Christina that a promise forced 
from her, by the most crnel necessity, 
was not so binding that, under certain 
circumstances, it might not be broken; 
and, moreover, that it conld not ab¬ 
solve her from her more ancient vows 
plighted to himself. Bat all the argn- 
monts of the impatient young lover, 
although supported by those of his 
father, who was desirous, before he 
died, to behold the happiness of his 
children, failed for some time to con¬ 
vince the maiden’s sonnd sense and 
grateful heart. At last their persua¬ 
sions and representations, powerfully 
aided by her love for llans, induced 
her to flx a certain period, at the 
expiration of whicli, if Martin Thy 
^id not in the interval appear to 

t aaintain his claim, she would become 
he wife of her younger suitor. Al¬ 
though vexed at the delay, Hans was 
compelled to consent to it; and for 
the satisfaction of Christina’s con¬ 
science, t\^o months were allowed to 
elapse. Then, the horse-dealer not 
appearing, the wedding was celebrated 
with the customary festivity aq^ 
rejcdcing.. 

At tlm marriage-feast the conver- 
satlqn naturally tamed npon the events 
©f the previous year, and, amongsf 
other names and persons brought un- 
(Ser discussion, Martin Thy was men¬ 
tioned. Unobservant or regardless of 
the confusion manifest on the faces of 
both bride and bridegroom, half a 
score persons immediately exclaimed 
—‘‘ Ay, what has become of Thy, the 
punchy horse-dealer ? ” “ Whither 
has the scamp betaken himself?” 
asked others. One of the company, 
an elderly man, whose words obtained 
deference and attention, replied to 
these questions to the following effect: 
Martin Thy, he said, was unquestion¬ 
ably one of the many spies employed 
by Charles Gustavus, and many of 
whom were intrusted by him with very 
considerable powers. For that king, 
reckoning on other moans than the 
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mere force'of arms for the sabjuga* 
tion of the country, employed numer* 
agents, chosen from aU ranks and 
closes, to ascertain the state of feel- 
i ng a mongst the people. Soldiers, 
pilPl, pedlars, artisans, peasants, and 
ata<ients, took his wages for those dis- 
honourabie services. The horse- 
dealer, however,—so the speaker 
afiirmed,—either conscience-stricken 
after tal^g the money of the Swedish 
government, or finding it agreeable 
and convenient to eat from two piat- 
ters at one time, had also accepted 
from the Danish authorities a pass¬ 
port and secret instructions. On the 
occasion of the murder of a Swedish 
sergeant in the vicinity of Nyeborg, 
he had come in conefact with officers 
of high rank, some of whom having 
reason, in spite of his cunning and 
plausibility, to mistrust his honesty, 
instituted investigations which re¬ 
sulted in his being sent handcuffed, 
with two other gentlemen of the same 
kidney, to Corsor, where, without 
farther form of trial, they were all 
tliree hung. Other accounts said 
that Martin Thy liad got off with the 
mere fright, having succeeded, by 
means of a small file, concealed in lus 
bushy hair, in cutting lus prison bars 
and making his escape, ^le guests, 
however, were unanimousl^f opinion 
that this was a mere postponement of 
nii doom, and that to-morrow monr- 
a tree in the Danish woods might 
Bbrve as a gallows for Martin Thy. 
The conversation still ran upon this 
subject, wlien a young lad who waited 
at table whispered something in the 
ear of the bridegroom. The latter rose 
from table with an air of surprise and 
uneasiness, and slipped out of the 
house. The messenger conducted him 
to the w'ood-storc, where a stranger, 
desirous of speaking with him, 
awaited his coming. Upon entering 
the ill-lighted shed, Hans Thorsen 
beheld a pale thin little man, clothed 
in squalid rags, and reclining, as if 
overcome with fatigue and exhaustion, 
upon a pile of chopped w ood. The 
stranger arose, and with a limping 
step advanced to meet Hans. It was 
Martin Thy. But how changed 
within a few short weeks I llis 
comfortable corpulence had disap¬ 
peared, bis cheeks were hollow and 
jcolourless, his long hair hung matted 


and uncombed about his cars, his 
doublet was travel-stained and tat¬ 
tered. It was scarce possible to re¬ 
cognise the once jovial well-condi¬ 
tioned horse-dealer. *Hans Thorsen 
lifted up his hands in astonishment. 

“Martin Thy!” he exclaimed in a 
tone of mingled vexation and com¬ 
passion, “ whence come you, in hea¬ 
ven’s name, and what means this 
wretched plight ? ” 

“You hardly knowme again,Hans,” 
said the horse-dealer, with somewhat 
of his former gaiety in liis voice. “ I 
am not surprised at it. I look just 
like an old horse who has been turned 
out to pass his winter in the woods. 
My paunch quite gone—left behind in 
yonder dry liole at Corsor,” continued 
he with a smile, w'hilst with both 
liands he displayed his vest, whiclf 
hung about him like a sack. “Ton 
want to know my business here V—^ 
nevei* vex thyself about that, lad 11 do 
hot come to trespass on your manor. 
There arc plenty here would drive me 
away, did 1 wish to stay. I’cll your 
little wife (for I know this is your 
Avedding-day) not to fret herself, for 
Martin Thy releases her. 1 knoAv 
she will be glad to hear that. Of 
money I have plenty, ragged as I 
look; but 1 crave a service of you, for 
old acquaintance sake—’tis the last, 
perhaps. Lend me a hqrsc, for I have 
not a leg to stand on. 1 will leave it 
in your uncle’s care at Aastrup, near 
Faaborg ; X myself shall not return. 
it It matters little whether my fodder 
i grows in Germany or Funen ; and 
there are stables every where.” 

The good-natnred heart of Hans 
Thorsen molted Avithiu him, as he 
contemplated the woful plight of the 
imiiicky little man, and the constrained 
indifference and joviality of maimer 
with Avhich he endeavoured to cany- 
off his misfortunes, llis mind at ease 
about Christina, he thought only of 
comforting the man to Avhom he owed 
his life. Ho brought him beer and 
brandy, bread and beef, oft’ered him a 
complete change of clothes, and press¬ 
ed him earnestly to accept a pair of 
largo silver buckles, Avhich he took 
from his own shoes. But Martin Thy 
refused every thing, smiled in reply to 
the coudoleiices of Hans, saddled the 
-“'horse himself, cordially pressed the 
j^oung man’s hand, and galloped out 
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of the court. Ilatis gazed after liim 
till a torn of tho road hid horse and 
rider from his view, and then returned 
into the house, |p dissipate by a whis-* 
per the ]ast^*adow of doubt aitd 
anxiety that “ill clotided the iiappi- 
ness. and weighed upon the gentle 
heart, of Christina Thorsen. 

IVotn that day no word was heard 
in Funen of Martin Thy the liorse- 
dealer. 


Ifearly a century and a half had 
elapsed since tlie incidents above nar¬ 
rated. Jt was the month of July in 
one of the last years of the eighteenth 
century. The day had been oppres¬ 
sively hot, but” in the ^ afternoon a 
storm and shower had cooled and 

« ined the air. The minister at 
ing had a stranger stopping with 
‘Tins was a young gentleman 
l|from Copenhagen, whose pale thpngiit* 
"ful countenance told of assiduous toil 
in the paths of Icajning, and of lato'' 
vigils by the study-lamp, NotAvith- 
standing the elegance of Ids attire, and, 
the courtly arrangement of his hair— 
gathered together upon his nape info 
‘I tail, according to the fashion of the 
day—the thorough Danish cut of his 
fe aturCB, and a cortni n hoin cly pi a i nn ess 
of mien, seemed to indicate i>lebciatt 
descent, and to warrant a conjectuvo 
that his father’s hand had been more 
familiar with the plongh-handh' than 
with general’s baton or- magistrate^ 
wand. His siAcech also, notwitli- 
standing the advantages of an ex¬ 
cellent education, was liugod Avith the 
accent of the proA’inc(‘ in AA'liich he 
therf found himself. He had jour¬ 
neyed from the capital to Ids native' 
place, for the purpose of examining 
whatever relics of antiquity llicrc ex¬ 
isted, and of discovering, if possible', 
some hitherto unknown. Kot a 
Ivunic stone, or moss-gtown font, or 
battered chalice, cracked bell, or 
stained window, not a tombstone or 
altar-piece, conld escape Iiis searching 
eye and investigating finger. IJesides^ 
these mute memorials of ancient days, 
he interested liiraaclf greatly in the 
old rhymes and legends still current 
ill Fimen. To aid him in the collec¬ 
tion of these, ami m his other anti¬ 
quarian researches, lie had applied to 
the right man. The venerable mi Ul¬ 
ster was in every way as enthusiastic 


an admirer ns the student of the 
vestiges of old days; and having be¬ 
sides some knowledge of music, which 
his companion .did not possess, he 
would sing with groat unction, in a 
voice somewhat- cracked but not 
agreeable, strange wild ballads abou^ 
Sivard, and Varlatfd, and Vidrick, 
and of the good horse Akimming, and 
of King M'aldemar and bis queen 
Dagmar; whilst the yonng man stocKl 
by, hrs hand In his breast, and his 
eyes upon the ground, listening and 
musing. 

“ The rain is quite over,” said the 
old clergyman, turning to the student; 

lot ns go into the garden, for the 
sultry air is not yet out of the house. 
»Sec hero, how dry it is beneath these 
chestnut trees, notwithstanding the 
pelting shower Ave have had ; and 
mark how the drops patter from leaf 
to leaf above our heads! A severe 
storm this has been. At one. time, 

I thought our church was struck by 
lightning: 1 am uiirc the thunderbolt 
fell very near the stoe])le. But see yon¬ 
der, Avliiit a splendid rainbow I It 
looks exactly as if it had one foot in 
my mearlow. Let us sit here awhile, 
my dear yonng friend: the bench is 
(|nito dry. Ah! how fragrant smells, 
the tobacjgp in the fresh ojien air! 
But yon ^ not appreciate it. You 
prefer a Danish ditty to all the 
niatic vapours of the noble Nicofl 
herb.” 

‘ ■ Ami to gratify Ms young tJib 

minister strac|^up the beautifni 1 )anijyg^ 
air— Je// tp% miff ud m Sommerdaff 
nthUre ^'—beating the time with hislong 
pipe-stick of Hungarian cherry. The 
eyes of the sensitive student wore 
already dim with tears, Avhon the 
plaintive song Avas uitcrnipted by the 
clcrgj’man’s fair-bairod daughter, who 
came bounding down the garden. 

“ Fatbcr, Jobn has come, nndAvants 
fo speak to you.” 

“ Which John ? ” asked the mini¬ 
ster. 

“ John Thorson,” replied the young 
lady. “.Shall T send him to you?” 

“ No, child, I will go to him. I 
know what he wants. It is about his 
son’s christening. Excuse me for a 
momenfe^ my friend.” 

In less than five minutes the clergy¬ 
man returned. 

“Arc you disjiosed for a short 
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walk?’’lie said: “I must visit one 
of my parishiorj('j-3. 1 may, perhaps, 
liave an ojjportuuity to show you 
something more wortliy your anti¬ 
quarian attention than the legend of 
St Matthew and his fountain." * 

U’lie two men took hat and stick 
and folloAved*tho peasant, who led 
tlicm throngli the village to bis little 
farm, across a garden and a small 
meadow, till he stopped before a 
knoll' of ground, and turned to his 
companions. 

“ Tour reverence must know," said 
he, “ that here upon the hillock, and 
round about, an oak copse formerly 
grew, for which reason we .still call 
the field ‘ Oak Meadow,’ although no* 
one now living remombers any oaks 
here save yonder old one, cloven by 
this day’s lightning. It was (juite 
hollow, blit that could not bo scon till 
now. Jf your reverence will talce the 
trouble to come up tlie knoll—stay, 
give mo your hand, I will help you " 

“ Thank you, my son,” said the 
minister, “1 can do without assis¬ 
tance.” 

A)id the worthy man gently as¬ 
cended the little eminence. One half 
of the huge oak still stood erect, sur¬ 
mounted by ricli green foliage—the 
otlier moiety had been rivpn away liy 
the lightning’s power—and the whole 
interior of the tree was exposed to 
view like an open cupboard. It was 
iaiaelaHcholy to bel^pld tJiis forest mo¬ 
narch thus rent and overthrown, his 
verdant crown defaced and trailing in 
the dust. Bui this reflection found no 
place in the minds of either clergy¬ 
man or student—tlicii- attention was 
engrossed by a variety of objects that 
lay in a confused heap in the cavity 
of the ofik. Upon near examination 
these proved to consist of the remains 
of a human skideton, wliich, to judge 
from the position of the bones, must 
have stood upright in the tree, its 
arms extended upwards. A pair of 
large iron spurs, several nails 
and brass buckles, a long sword, 
nearly consumed by rust, pieces of 
iron and brass belonging to a dra¬ 
goon’s helmet, some coins of the reign 
of Charles Gustavus, and finally a 
broad gold finger-ring, were also dis¬ 


covered. Upon the last the initials 
J. S. were plainly legible ; and on tJic 
hilt of the’ sword, as on some of the 
fragments of metal, were the letters 
1MI.F.D., standing IIBl First Eegi- 
meut Finland DragooqP 

Although it was at once evident 
that these relics had not the age 
requisite to give them value in anti- 
quaiian ej'es, the student and his 
venerable friend did not the less ex¬ 
amine them wMi strong interest. On 
their way to the oak, the minister 
and Johann Thorsen had told their 
companion the story of the Swedish 
sergeant, and his wonderful disappear¬ 
ance. The tradition was current 
amongst the peasantry, and .some de¬ 
tails of it were still in existence in 
an old vestry register. That day’s 
storm had cleared np the marvel, and 
explained the mystery,—there could 
be no doubt that the skeleton dis¬ 
covered in the oak was th.at of poor 
•Svartberg. The letters upon the 
sabre and buckles, and especially 
those upon the gold ring, sufficiently 
proved this; the latter unquestion¬ 
ably stood for Jon Svartberg. It was 
evident that the young Swede, pm*- 
sued by those from whom he had 
little mercy to expect, and impeded in 
rnnning by the weight of his accou¬ 
trements had climbed the oak for 
safety, and liad slipped down into 
the hollow, between whose nan’ow 
sides he got closely wfedgeil, and was 
thence unable to extricate himself. 
There he remained immured alive in 
a living sarcophagus; and there upon 
every one of seven-score succeeding 
springs, the deceitful oak (like Dead- 
Sea apples, all fi-eshnoss without and 
rottenness within) had put forth, 
above his monldcriiig remains, a 
wreath of brilliant green. 

Upon the same Sunday on whicli 
little Thor Ilansen was christened in 
the church of Vinding, Svartberg’s 
remains were consigned to conse¬ 
crated ground. John Thorsen and 
the student stood beside his grave: 
the old minister threw earth upon his 
aslics and wished him good rest. 
Some sorry jesters in the village- 
tavern opined he would need it, aflcj' 
being so long upon his legs. 


A mineral spring in the parish of Vinding, dedicated to St Matthew by the 
monks of a neighbouring convent, which existed there previously to the Keformatiou. 
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SKETCHES IN FARIS. 


So fleetina^l the scenes of revo* 
lutionary hiiH^—so phantasmagoric 
are they in their character, as well 
from their qnickly evanescent nature 
as from their wild and startling effect 
—so rapid are the changes that every 
day, and almost every hour, produce, 
that -jisjbefore they can be well 
sketched they have flitted away from 
before the eyes, to be replaced by 
others as strange and startling. 
Those that have been liastily trans¬ 
ferred to the note-book are gone as 
soon as traced: those that follow upon 
the next leaf grow pale, however 
high and bold their colouring, by the 
side of the still more vivid picture 
that is placed in contrast the next 
day. The interest of the present 
swallows up that of tire past: that of 
the future will shortly devour the in-' 
tcrest of the present. In no country 
Is the diflBculty of seizing the revolu¬ 
tionary physiognomy before it changes, 
and stamping it in permanent da¬ 
guerreotype, more sensible than among 
the easily excited, and consequently 
ever-changeful French—in no place 
on the earth more than in that llcklc 
nnd capricious city, the capital of re¬ 
volutionised France. There, more 
than elsewhere, the scenes of revolu¬ 
tion have the attribute of dissolving 
views. They are before your eyes at 
one moment: as you still gaze, they 
change—they run into other colours 
and other forms,—they have given 
way to a complete transformation. 
Su^ scenes have all the effect of the 
flickering, uncertain, and varying 
phantom pictures of the mirage of the 
desert: and this effect, so observable 
in the outward state of things,—^in the 
aspect of the streets, in the tumult, or 
the sulky calm, in the rapidly rolling 
panorama of the day, changed in all 
its objects and its colours on the mor¬ 
row,—is just as remarkable in moral 
influences, in the enthusiasm of one 
hour, which becomes execration in 
the next; in the hope, the fear, the 
confidence, and thedespair. This is true, 
and perhaps even to a greater extent, 
in men, as well as thingsor deeds. Have 
w® not seen so lately the hero, the idol, 
'ih® d<lmigod of one moment, become. 


by a sudden and almost unconnected 
transition, the otyect of hatred, sus¬ 
picion, and mistrust, at another? On 
such occasions the dissolving views 
have scarcely time to dissolve. 

Nothing, then, is a more diflicnlt 
or a more thankless task, than to 
sketch scenes of a revolutionaiytime 
among such a rapidly self-revolution¬ 
ising people. Scarcely is the scene 
sketched, but it is superseded by one 
of newer, and consequently more 
powerful interest; its effect has faded 
utterly aw'ay; it is old, rococo, un- 
satisfactoiy: the new one alone olaima 
every eye, and the tribute of all emo¬ 
tions. With such fearful express- 
train hurry and dash docs history 
rush along, that the history of yester¬ 
day seems already “ancient” history, 
and the talc of the lost hour “ a tale 
of other times," no longer fit to com¬ 
mand a thought, or excite a sensation; 
or, at best, it may be said to belong 
only to those grubbing antiquaries in 
jjolitical considerations, who live out 
of the whii-ling movement of their 
age. On those who linger among 
such scenes, this feeling is so power¬ 
fully impressed that they seem to 
themselves to grow old with frightful 
rapidity, and to have lived ten years 
at least in as many days. 

Thus, in opening a Parisian Sketch¬ 
book, in which many a scene has been 
traced during the last few months, 
the feeling that the sketches therein 
hastily made are .already too old, 
too “flat, stale, and unprofitable,” to 
please the novelty-cravingpublic eye,— 
that even the latent, while being ex¬ 
hibited, maybe thrown into the shade 
by newer and more vivid scenes, 
which would afford subjects for fresher 
pictures,—detersfrom their exhibition. 
But stilHhere may he some of those 
grubbing antiquaries in revolutionaiy 
history, who may not be sorry to have 
a specimen of “ old times ” in the shape 
of a vignette or two drawn upon the 
spot, although it was done yesterday, 
or even the dlay before, placed within 
his hands; and so the Sketch-book 
shall be opened, and turned over at 
hap-hozard, and a few sketches of revo¬ 
lutionary Paris offered to public gaze: 
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See! first of all wc fall upon a rapid 
tracing or two of scenes from those 
wild abysses, in which have sunk in¬ 
dustry, trade, confidence, and prin¬ 
ciple—the ateliers nationaux. The 
pencil of a moral Salvator llosa is 
alone worthy to paint them! Bnt 
great breadth bf light and shade, and 
powerful colouring, must not be sought 
for in a sci’ap of a vignette. Perhaps 
wc have not stumbled so utterly mal- 
a propos umn these pictures; for since 
the oteliermnationaux were so inti¬ 
mately conTOcted with the pretexted 
causes, and the fearful organisation, 
of the bloody insurrection in the lat¬ 
ter end of June, they may be sup¬ 
posed, as events go rattling on, to 
belong to the “middle ages” of the 
past French revolutionary histoiy, 
and not to be so positively lost already 
in its “ dark ages ” as to have become 
utterly uninteresting. 

The sketch is taken in the park of 
Monceanx, at the western extremity 
of the capital. The old trees stand 
there pretty nearly as they did, 
although some have been cut down or 
torn up, no one can well say why, 
unless it may have been from a spirit 
of devastation for devastation’s sake; 
the old clumps, and the grass-plots, 
although sadly worn, are still there ; 
but how different is the aspect of the 
spot from that which might have been 
sketched last year in the same sweet 
spring-tide 1 Tlie calm and the make- 
believe rurality are gone. Where 
nurse-maids and children gambolled 
on»thc greensward, or a couple of 
lovers lingered so near the tumult of 
the capital, and yet so secluded and 
unobserved, or the dreamer lounged 
to dream at ease, although tlie roar of 
the great city still i*ang in his ears, is 
now a scene of confusion and disorder. 
A herd of miserable, or idle and reck¬ 
less men, have been there got to¬ 
gether ; and the spothas been allotted 
as one of the newly constituted 
revolutionary national workshops. 
“ Workshops! ” what irony in the 
word! Work there is none for the 
wretched men to do ; profit there is 
none, at the very best, to expect from 
it. The impoverished and harassed 
country is burdened with new taxes, 
to keep the dangerous and disorderly 
in a seeming state of quiet; the fears 
•of a government, or even its treacher¬ 


ous designs, call for funds from all 
the country to pay this herd of men, 
who prefer eating the bread of idle¬ 
ness as their due—^for have not they 
been told that they al^he masters, 
and that the country Vnst. support 
them?—to earning their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, when they 
are enabled to do it: and all this sa¬ 
crifice shall not hereafter avert tlm 
danger anticipated by those fears. 

The first impression conveyed by 
the scene is that, some how or other, 
we have been suddenly transported 
into the “ back woods ” of a Transat¬ 
lantic settlement. A few huts of wood 
are knocked up in (fificrent parts under 
the trees, for the use of those paid 
superintendents who have nothing 
to superintend, and who only aid in 
fostering the passions of the wild men 
whom they are vainly said to have 
under their command, and in organising 
into fevolution ary bands, to work the 
Vill of a disappointed and frantic 
party, a host of half-savage beings, 
disorganised to cveiy social tie. Tlie 
hundreds of half-dressed men who are 
grouped liitlier and tliither, with in¬ 
struments of labour in their hands, 
might be supposed, were they really 
employed upon any exertion, to bo the 
settlers, occupied in efiecting a clear¬ 
ance., Some even might be taken, 
from their wild looks and wilder ges¬ 
tures, for a few of the last remnants 
of the aboriginal savages, who had 
just sold the heritage of their fathers 
for deep draughts of the “ fire-water.” 
^ut when we look moi-e nearly to the 
details in the composition of the jiic- 
ture, wc shall find component parts 
of it ])orfectly exceptional, and pecu¬ 
liarly belonging to the circumstances 
of the place and of the day. Some-of 
the men in tlio gi'oups, it Is true, bear 
all the air of sturdy workmen, although 
they are demoralised by their position 
of real idleness, that “ root of all evil,” 
and disgusted with having their ener¬ 
gies employed upon “ make-believe ” 
work. “Make-believe” indeed! for 
children could scarcely be seduced into 
the fantasy that they were really 
doing any labour of positive utility. 
Some again are strong men, capable 
of bearing exertion as settlers or forest 
clcarers; but they are not the men of 
the “ woods and wilds.” Those Jiaiids 
plunged down into the deep pockets of 
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their Ml trowserg, without the least 
show of willingness to work; those heads 
tossed back, that sharp cunning roll 
of the evil eye, that leer, that sardonic 
giln, that mouth carelessly pursed up 
to whistle, alWfetray the common city- 
thief, who knows not why he should 
not share in the bounty of the country 
to the idle and disorderly, particularly 
when his own trade thrives so ill in 
th ese days of the patroJliugs and march¬ 
ings, and dnimmiugs abont the streets, 
by night as well as day, of the national 
guards: among those faces, also, we 
may find the dark scowl of the branded 
felon and the murderer. But look at 
those pate puny men, with their lank 
hair and scanty beanls ! 11()W out of 
place they seem in these “backwoods” 
of civilisation ! How miserably they 
Lang their heads, and look npon the 
earth ! They sire the poor weavers, 
and fabricators of jewellery, and 
msikersof all kinds of articles of luxury, 
whose trade is closed to them by the 
ruin caused to all wealth and luxury 
by the revolution, and who are out of 
era[)loy. They are real objects of 
cliarity ; and they arc true objects of 
pity also, as they thus stand, unable 
and iiiiwiUing to work at their nseless 
trades, and brood over their misery, 
and tliink of their wives and babes, 
for whom they, who might have be¬ 
fore earned a decent Ifvelihood, must 
now beg, from a nation’s rc^ckless 
charity, a scanty snl/sistence. Poor 
W'oe-begone wretches! they liave 
cursed the revolution in the bitterness 
of their hearts ; although by a strang^ 
but not uncommon revulsion of feel¬ 
ing, they will throw themselves, per¬ 
haps, soon into the arms of tlieir 
enemy, and espouse, in despair, its 
wildest, bloodiest doctrines, with the 
hope that any change, however despe¬ 
rate, may tend to relieve them from their 
utter misery, but to find out, at last, that 
they have plunged into a still more 
fearful abyss. Look 1 in that corner, 
beneath that further clump of trees, are 
some who have thrown themselves 
gloomily upon the groimd, to dream 
of a gloomy future ; or lean their 
backs against the stcm.s, to raise 
their eyes despairingly to heaven: 
or see! perhaps they laugh wildly, to 
affect a gaiety far from their betirts. 
1*001’ fellows! The deity they have 
w'orahipped is Thrown down from the 


high pedestal on which they had put 
hemp aloft, or one is replaced by an¬ 
other, wearing a hideously, coar^ red 
cap of liberty; their fair dream, in 
which they Kved, has flown, with its 
bright rainbow colours, and left: before 
them nothing bnt a naked, rugged, 
hideous roaUty; the poetry, as well as 
the necessary materialism of their 
lives, have been cut off at once; the 
pleasant sward, on which they trod 
forward, “ with daisies pied," hae 
terminated on a sudden, upon an 
abyss formed by the unexpected con¬ 
vulsion of an earthquake. Their di¬ 
vinity was Art; she has fled with a 
sob before the advance of coarse de¬ 
mocracy, ttuit proclaims her a nseless 
and foolish idol. T’hcir dream was 
the w'oifihi]) in the temple of Art; 
the temple has fallen to the gi’ound, 
and tlie rainbow coruscations of its 
altar have vanished. 'Hie path which 
was to lead on t<» fame and fortune 
has abru])t1j' terminated. 'I'licro 
is no hand to foster the neglect¬ 
ed and degraded deity; the poor 
artists, wlm were' ju.gt commencing 
their career, are now reduced to 
penury : for the most jiart, these yvoor 
orphan children of art are penniless— 
almost houseless; they have been 
forced to lay aside the brush for the 
spade or yack-axo — the brightly- 
coloured pallet for the dull earth; 
and now they brood hero, in the ate- 
fiers nntionaHj:. over their fantasies 
flown and their rosil misery—liayvpy 
even tliat they can receive the national 
pittance to i)rcvcat them from starv¬ 
ing. Look to those young men, sprin¬ 
kled here and there in the groups—boys 
they are almost sometimes—with their 
thin delicate mustaches, and their hair 
arranged with some coquetry of curl, 
even in the midst of their disorder, 
and in spite of the blouse with which 
their attire is covered. Look at their 
hands! they are white and delicate— 
they are not used to handle tlie imy)le- 
ments of labour. If they work, the 
drops of perspiration trickle over their 
yvale faces like tears which will find a 
jiassage, even if the eyes refuse to let 
them go. 'They have been (‘vidently 
used, the weak boys, to a certain 
degree of luxury, and their harsh oc¬ 
cupation is repugnant to their feelings. 
They are young lads from the many 
shops of the luxuries of manufacture 
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cf evci’y kin^ in formerly flonrishing 
Paris, which have now closed in con¬ 
sequence of the ruin and desolation 
that has fallen upon trade. Those who 
have not shut up entirely, have dis¬ 
charged the greater part, of their for¬ 
mer scFfitors, who now are turned 
adrift in hundreds npon the pave of 
Paris, apd know not how or where to 
seek their bread. IChosc hands have 
been accustomed to handle the velvet, 
the satin, and the lace, and shrink 
back from the contact of the rough 
•wood and catting stone: but starve 
they cannot, and they add to the wild 
motley crew of the (tttlirrs naiionnux. 
Those discontented alFected faces arc 
those of young actors, and singers also, 
improvident to a proverb, who have 
been left exposed to the rude bnffet- 
ings of the world by the failure of 
several of the theatres, which have 
not been able to meet the necessities 
of revolutionary times, when even l*a- 
risians—even theatrical I’arisians— 
desert the theatres for the club-rootn.s, 
and M'hich have closed their bankmjit 
doors. AV^liat a change, again, from 
the illusion of the glittering dross, 
and the lighted .scene, and the heart- 
IliitteriTig applause, to the stem reali¬ 
ties (tf poverty and labour. Among 
snr.h men as tliese are young ri.sing 
an 1 hors also, who have thrown aside 
till! uncertain resource of the jieii for 
the, scanty but snr(‘ return of public 
charity, with a pretence of labour. The 
atrUers nationnnx have become the 
only salvation, in the suspension of 
literature as well as art, of the poor 
]iiie,t or novelist who doe.s not clqi hi.s 
pen in the black gall of ultra-republi¬ 
can democracy, and earn a scanty siib- 
st.-iience !is journalist in one of the 
“ lliousand and one ” new violent re- 
pnblican Journal.s of tlic day—for such 
a Olio alone can lind his reader and 
his profit, lint such figures as these 
among tlie. groups are the bright 
lights, sad as they may bo, of the pic¬ 
ture. The greatest mass of the herd 
of so-called workmen consists of those 
accustomed to labour and to hardship, 
or of those who have been inured to 
])la.y all parts, and till nil situations, 
by long acquaintance with nil the ne¬ 
cessities of crime. 

What a strange scene these pen¬ 
sioners of the republican government 
form!—stranger still when the nature 


of the supposed work upon which they 
are believed to be engaged is con- 
sideretl. It is not by any means the 
half of the assembled herd, however, 
that makes any show of working at 
all. See! several huniSreds of men 
are moving backwards and forwards, 
with wheelbarrows, over the more va¬ 
cant spaces of the now dcsoLate-look- 
ing park; they move from a hole to a 
heap, from a heap to a hole. At the 
one, men are lazily making a pretext 
of digging up the earth—at the other, 
of shovelling it upon a mound. To 
what pinqiosc? i'o none whatever. 
When the heap begins to grow too 
big not to be added to without ex¬ 
ertion, it is again demolished; the 
earth is wheeled off elsewhere; an¬ 
other heap of earth i& made upon an¬ 
other spot, or the hulc that has boon 
made i.s again filled. It is the eiKllos.s 
ta.sk of the Danaides, condemuod to 
fill a bottomle.ss tiiii, on ivhich they 
uro engaged ; or it is that of the iveb 
of Penelope, undone as .soon as done : 
blit it iswitliout the advantage of the 
punishment of the one, or of the pur- 
po.so of the other. Eiit .see, in the 
back-ground, a party have grown 
ashamed of the fiililc absurdity of the 
employment npon which they are 
vainly engaged. In order to give a 
faint ami Irivolons colouring to their 
aceejitation of their wages of idlene,s3, 
tliey liave thrown down their misused 
imjilcments, ami, like a party of school¬ 
boys, they have put their so-callcd 
superintendents into their wheelbar¬ 
rows, ami are w'hceliiig them up and 
domi amidst shouts and cries, and 
yells of tlio liuhmn.s C'a Ira. Thi.s, 
however, Is but poor sport in compa¬ 
rison with the recreation that many of 
the national workmen permit them¬ 
selves, forthi! good of the nation 
For instance, those knots of men 
whicli stand here ami there, in thick 
encircling masses, whence issues the 
Sound of many voices of declamation, 
of .dioiit.s, or of murmurs—and where 
now ami then heads may be seen of 
eager ami wildly-gesticulating orators, 
who have mounted upon the bottoms 
of upturned wheel-barrows in order to 
.spout—have formed themselves into 
alfresco clubs, in which they, the 
masters ami arbiters of the destinies 
of the country, as they have been 
taught to believe themselves, are set- 
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tling the affairs of the nation according 
tolheir ovrn views, or rather according 
to the frantic opinions instilled into 
them as a poisonons draught, rushing 
likefirc through their veins, anddistorb- 
ing and corrnpting the whole system, 
by the violent demagogic orators of 
afiirious disappointed pai-ty.whom they 
imitate second-hand, and naturally 
caricature, if possible, to a still greater 
excess of anarchist doctrine. Listen 
to them! under the hot-bed fostering 
influence of the ateliers nathrumx^ or 
-rather of their Instigators aud sup- 

S jrters, they have got far beyond Louis 
lane, the high-priest of the one deity 
of the liepubUean trinity, Egalite^ and 
his utopian talent-levelling theories 
for the organisation of labour. Listen 
to the declamations that come rolling 
forth from these crowds. They ai*e 
illustrative of communistic doctrines 
to the utmost limits of communism. 
The declaration that all property in 
land is a spoliation of the people, ana 
a crying iniquity—that tlic soil of the 
earth belongs to tJie community, to 
the nation at large; that it must all be 
confiscated, seized, and placed in the 
hauds.’of thei?cs/>MWica,to be adminis¬ 
tered for the public good ; that the 
profits of its culture must be distri¬ 
buted equally amongst all—is but the 
A B C of the long alphabet of com¬ 
munistic principles, which they pro¬ 
claim in the name of humanity, and to 
the advantage of themselves. It is 
needless to run through every letter. 
The omega—the great O—which is to 
prove the result of all their declama¬ 
tions, is, that if the National Assembly 
does not decree this general confisca¬ 
tion, they will take up arms against 
it; that they have once made the stones 
■of the street rise at their command, 
and that they will make them rise 
again, when the time shall come, to do 
once more their bidding. And how 
have they kept their word? The blood- 
red standard of that fantastic vision of 
blood, the Itepublique Sociale etlJemo- 
cratvfoe^ the Republic of spoliation 
and destruction, is raised aloft in 
the ateliers naiiotiatu-, to be planted 
hereafter upon the deadly barricades 
of June. And round these open con¬ 
spiracies, under the sky of heaven, 
and in toe face of men, see, there stand 
the brigadiers, and superintendents 
aud master's ' put over them by the 


government, with their hands in their 
pockets ; aud they listen and ap¬ 
plaud. Look, also, at the furious 
frown of the orator on the wheel-bar¬ 
row, in the midst of his yelling com¬ 
panions of the national workshops. 
How he knits his brows, and rolls 
his eyes, with a tiger aspect I This 
is all “make-believe” again; for he 
thinks it necessary for an “only true 
and pure ” republican to make a ter¬ 
rible face, to the alarm and terror of 
all supposed aristocrats. Republicans 
did it, and were painted so in former 
days; and, to be ai'eal republican, he 
must do the same: and his associates 
follow his example, and frown, dnd 
roar, and denounce like himself. All 
this is playing a part. But when they 
have learned by heart the part that 
they arc rehearsing now, under yon 
trees, in the transnmgrificd park of 
Mouceaux, they will play it as their 
own to the life—nay, to the death I 
If we were to approach that fellow in 
the blotise there, who is lying on his 
back on a hillot^, reposing from his 
fatigues of doing nothing, and jerking 
lazy puffs of blue-white smoke into 
the pure spring air from the short 
clay-pipe that almost seems to grow 
out of his mass of beard, we may get 
perhaps to some comprehension of 
the tenets of the braves ouiriers of the 
ateliers nationaiu; for, after all, al¬ 
though we arc gentlemen, and ho 
weens himstdf our lord aud master, ho 
looks like a bon homme^ and he may 
condescend to expound to ns his prin¬ 
ciples of “ libci’ty, equality, and fj'a- 
ternity,” upon the best-av'owcd com¬ 
munist, socialist, and ultra-republican 
system. Let us ask him who arc the 
people ? It is we—we who have no¬ 
thing, and arc, not rascally thievish 
proprietors—we are the people; and 
the sovereignty of the people belongs 
to us, he will tell you. If you insinu¬ 
ate to him that, according to the laws 
of equality, you ought to have yom* 
own little share of this sovereignty, 
he will jcply — No such thing— 
you are not of the people, you arc 
a bourgeois^ a mange-tout^ an acca~ 
jmreur^ a nc/ic, a faineant (what is 
he doing?) an aristocraie: this last 
word is the climax of the terms of 
objurgation. Endeavour to explain 
to him, or to convey by inuendo, that 
“ aristocrats,” in ail languages, mean 
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those who pretend alone and excln- 
sively to the exercise of the sovereignty 
of a country, he will scowl upon you 
with contempt, and, without deigning 
to analyse your definition, wUl again 
declare that you lie' if you pretend to 
be of the people, which is sovereign, 
and not you. 

The picture is a fanciful, and not an 
unpicturesque one. There is a wild¬ 
ness about the bearded haggard faces, 
and the disconsolate looks; there is 
colour enough in the blue blouses, the 
red cravats, the blood-red scarfe of 
the brigadiers, and the nniforms of 
the young men of the schools, who 
superintend: the background of the 
old trees, with the log-huts peeping 
out from among them, is well dis¬ 
posed. The greensward is below— 
tlie clear blue spring sky above. 
There is brightness enough about the 
picture; but dark and gloomy are 
the passions smouldering within the 
hearts of those men—passions that 
find vent now in short hasty ebulli¬ 
tions, like puffs of steam let off from 
a safety-valve, in their political deijj[a- 
mations, but that shortly will burst 
out in toiTific explosion, and cover 
Paris with devastation and destruc¬ 
tion. 

Let us open the Sketch-book once 
more, at a picture again representing 
one of these same ateliers nationaux, 
after a change in the government of 
the country. The National Assembly 
has met. Several of the more expe¬ 
rienced and far-seeing members of 
that confused body have seen the 
misery of this filthy sore upon the 
body of the commonwealth; they 
have probed the nlcering wound; 
they have foreseen, like good political 
doctors, that gangrene and mortifi¬ 
cation of the whole social state of 
Prance, and death, to all its last 
chances of life in prosperity, must 
result from such a state of things. 
They have denounced the whole cor- 
,rnpted system with energy. ''I’ho 
government has confessed the misery 
and the d.anger of the national work¬ 
shops, as they were constituted; it 
has promised that they shall be en¬ 
tirely reorganised, that the tares of 
evil men shall be sundered from the 
wheat of good and honest, but suffer¬ 
ing workmen; that some shall be 
draughted off, that the works shall 


be made useftil and productive, that 
the superintendents shall be replaced; 
the chiefs, suspected of encouraging 
sedition and insqrrectionaiy tenden¬ 
cies, removed; the abuses in the 
administration of the fimds ractified. 
Much has been promised: and^ until 
the needy workmen can be removed 
into the provinces, in order to be em¬ 
ployed upon railroads and canals, and 
other great public works, or, where 
it is possible, upon labours congenial 
to their education, the Assembly has 
consented to close its eyes, and hope 
that the dangerous ateliers nationaux 
are gradually acquiring a healthier 
and more prosperous aspect. 

Let us turn, then, to a sketch of 
the workshops in their reorganised 
state. Wo seek it out with more 
cheerful hopes; and, in order to 
change the background of our picture, 
let us look in the direction of the 
easteiai outskirts of Paris, and inves¬ 
tigate the scene presented by the 
national workshops upon the little 
plain of St Maur. Before we arrive 
there, however, we shall fall upon 
another sketch, which is not witiiont 
its characteristic traits, as illustrative 
of the history of revolutionising Paris. 
Those masses of towers that rise 
from the midst of walls surrounded 
by moats, not far from the roadside, 
and are flanked and backed by the 
low trees of thick woods at a little 
distance, belong to the fortress of 
Vincennes. Within these towers, 
connected with many a dark page of 
French history, are confined those 
frantic and disappointed demagogues, 
who on the 15th of May endeavoured 
to overthrow the Asscm])ly, consti¬ 
tuted by nnivci-sal suffrage as the 
sovereign power of the country, and 
to substitute their own regime of 
tyranny and terror in its place. 'i'Jiei'O 
sit the moody Barbes, whose ideas 
of republicanism go no further than 
constant subversion of “what is;” 
and the cold-blooded and cunning, 
but ferocious Blanqui, that strange 
mixture in character, as well ns in 
physiognomy, of the fox and the wolf; 
there mourns Albert, so lately one of 
the autocratic rulers of the country^— 
the workman who, not content with 
his temporary poiwcr, helped to plot 
its return under bloody auspices. 
There are many others of those furious 
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itUra-republicans, who dreamed of 
founding a government upon pillage, 
and supporting it by the guillotine. 
Those towers, in fact, contain the 
'leaders upon whom a fmious psurty 
counts, as the master-spirits who are 
to lead it on to power. Their libera¬ 
tion from confinement is the dream of 
the party: in every v'meule with 
which the streets of Paris has been 
almost daily, or rather nightly, ani¬ 
mated, the ciy has been, “ Vive 
Barbeur in the fearful insiirj’ection 
and tlie civil conflicts of June, the 
name of Barbes was the rallying 
cry, Ix»ng before that period of 
terrific memory, the government knew 
that plots were constantly being laid 
for the surjirise of the fortress, and 
the liboration.of the prisoners. When, 
led on by the chiefs of the ultra clubs, 
a band of so-called ouvrlets waited 
upon the minister of the interior, to 
iufom him that an immense monster 
fraternity banquet was to be hold i‘\ 
the forest of Vincennes on a certain 
day,'—they were mot by the reply of 
the minister, that no day could be 
better chosen, inasmuch as ho had 
appointed that very day for a grand 
review, on the same spot, of all the 
troops of Paris, who would thus have 
an opportunity of fraternising witli 
their “ brethren of tbc workshops.” 
The monster banquet was, conse¬ 
quently, never held,—or rather it was 
held in the streets of I’aris; and the 
people bauquetted upon carnage, and 
blood, and the still quivering Ihnbs of 
the unhappy Gardcti Mobiles. Bnt 
that dread hour is not yet come, at 
the time the sketch Is taken. Aware 
of the designs of the consi)irators, the 
government has sent rciiiforcemciUs 
to protect the fortress of Vincennes. 
The whole forest around is noAv a 
camp. In the midst looms (he don¬ 
jon, with its towers and Avails, a dark 
and gloomy prison lionsc: the cannon 
is on the battlements; the garrison is 
on duty, as if the fortress were at that 
moment in a state of siege; and, strik¬ 
ingly contrasting with this stem 
spectre of stone, is the scene presented 
by the wooded environs. It pai’takcs 
of the camp and the fair. The whole 
place is beleaguered with troops. But 
it you look among the trees, yon will 
see the tents gleaming forth from 
anmog the green. Pickets are ►scat¬ 


tered here and there ; now you sec a 
body of troops of the line db'aAvn up 
under arms 4 there again they are re¬ 
posing upon the grass, or playing 
muong themselves. At intervals 
comes up the white smoke of a fire, 
at which the mid-day meal of the 
soldiers is being cooked, from among 
the trees; then improviso al fresco 
kitchens are glimmering, and crack¬ 
ling, and smo^g heavily in all direc¬ 
tions. The jaunty vivandieres^ in their 
slmrt blue petticoats, their tight red 
jacket boddiies, and their little boots, 
wjth hats, bearing ferioolor-coclcadcs, 
sindc jauntily on the sides of their 
heads, are serving out wine to red- 
opanlcttcd and rcd-broechcd soldiers 
under the gi‘een branches, from their 
little painted barrels; and booths 
there are in every dii’cctioii, Avith can¬ 
vass coverings, gleaming out from the 
low forest, where there are wine and 
cider venders, and where sausages 
and other savouiy dainties ai-c being 
fired by little hand-stoves upon the 
ground. Venders of pamphlets and 
n^spapers, all for one sou, arc there 
aSo in herds, to tempt tlie young 
soldiers to buy their ultra-republican 
literary waves; and there may be a 
deeper purpose than mere sjieculatioii 
in the movements of some of the henl. 
J\)tty merchants there are also moA'ing 
about, with every imaginable article «)f 
petty merchandise; ragged men Avii li 
cracked voices, old Avomcn, and 
children of both sexes, are among 
these speculators upon the scanty 
purse.s of the militaiy. The scene is 
gay and diversified, but it is sadly 
confused; and above all, Avhen its 
component parts, and tbeir variou.s 
details be considered, it tells a sad 
tale of a city close by, given up to all 
the miseries of oj)positioii, hatred, sus¬ 
picion, mistrust, and active con¬ 
spiracy. 

Pass we on, then, to the picture of 
the reorganised national Avorkshoj's, 
—of the reorganisation of which so 
much boast has been made by mem¬ 
bers of the government: we come to 
it at last, having only turned ovei*, on 
our way, a leaf containing another 
sketch, which .caught our eye in pass- 
ing. 

The scene is devoid of all the pic¬ 
turesque accessodes of the park of 
Monceaux. It represents one of those 
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desert, chalky, open spaces, that so 
violently offend the eye in tlie environs 
of Pai’ia. In the distance are saburb 
hons^ and scaffuldiug;s of unfinished 
buildings, and heaps of stone, and 
mounds of earth,—all is dry, harsh, 
barren, desolate; it is glaring and 
pauifid to the sense in the bright 
sunlight; it is dreary, muddy, more 
desolate and offensive still in the time 
of rain. The sun, however, is bright 
and hot enough now, when the sketch 
is taken, about the middle of dune. 
The brains of the thouqg||d and nine 
workmen, who have beeircollected in 
the middle space of the picture, arc 
seething probably beneath that hot 
sun, and fermenting to desperate 
schemes. What a pandemonium is 
represented by this desolate little 
plain, occupied by the reorganised 
national workmen. If they have boon 
reorganised, it is only to worse con¬ 
fusion. They are more reckless, more 
lazy, more noisy, more insubordinate 
than ever. Those alone are quiet who 
lie snoring on their bulks in tlic sim- 
shine; but they will wake ere loim, 
aud to active and bloody work, I trw. 
Yonder is a <p’eup oinploj’etl, us if the 
welfare of tlic nation de])ended ui)on 
it, in the interesting and instructive 
game of houchon^ or of Ihrowhig suus 
at a cork j all thch" energies ami their 
activity, engaged to earn their paj", 
are occupied in this work. They arc 
merry aud thoughtless, however; but 
wait! their merriment is but for the 
moment, and bloody thoughts will be 
awakened in them beforci long, uuder 
the pernicious inliuonee of those who 
are allowed to wander among them, 
and instil poison in their ears. Look ! 
there are jovial fcliows reeling .about 
under the influence of strong drink,— 
they have already thrown away all 
disguise—they cry “ Vive Darhda! Vice 
la Hvjmhliqm Democratique et Socials/ 
A bos tout h month!'''’ They at least 
show that they are ripe for revolt. 
Some brandish their spades in their 
hands — for here again is the same 
pretence of work, and of wheeling 
earth from one heap to another-—and 
shout the Marseillaise in hideous* 
chorus, or the “ pour lapatrkf 

and anon they change their song to the 
Ca Ira of fearful memory ; for the 
other republican ditties are not ad¬ 
vanced enough for the bold would-be 
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heroes of the “lied Republic." Here 
is one squatting under a bare hillock 
of eai'tb, aud pipmg all alone, in 
melancholy tone, upon a clariuuet; 
but his musical efforts ai'e as miser¬ 
ably out of time and tune, as are his 
seeming bucolics uuder the circum- 
staiiccs. Another has got upon a 
mpund, aud is fiddling to a set of 
fellows who are dancing the horrid 
Carmagnole, with gestures aud faces 
that need ouly the pikes, with truuk- 
Icss heads on tlicm, of the old revo¬ 
lution, to make the scene complete. 
But the scene will be completed soon ; 
bayonets shall bear heads upon their 
points, and the Caianagnole shall 
be danced beliind ban icades around 
rautiiated bodies. “ Vimii les Ate¬ 
liers NationmixP Look at that group 
wdio arc lowering darkly among them¬ 
selves, and hold on to each others’ 
blouses in the energy of their suppressed 
and >v;hiKpered conv'erse. See! there 
is auotltcr there upon the ])laln, aud 
there again another such a crowd. 
They look like consjm'ators,—and in 
truth conspirators they are, communi¬ 
cating to each oUicr tlie plans fur the 
a]iiiroaching iusurrection. And this 
parses in open day, and wc may be 
there to witness and even to hear; 
and the whole city shakes its head, 
and in vague a,pi)rehcnsion expects 
the cribis that is about to come. And 
yet it will be- said by ministers, aud 
ministerial agents, that the national 
workshops are reorganised,—yes, re¬ 
organised to bloodshed and ri'-voltl 
Aud no means will be taken by the 
government to control or suppress—it 
will not even attempt to stem—tiie 
toiTont it has wilfully dammed up iu 
these organised clubs of sedition. 
None now even deign to make ta show 
of working, or, if the overseers come 
by aud shako their Jioads, they take 
up their spades, and digging up a little 
earth, fling it, laughing in confident 
impunity, upon the back oi‘the super¬ 
intendent as he turns away. In the 
hands of such men as these, the pick- 
axes aud spade,s have the air of the 
weapons of a murderous crew; and 
how soon will they not be used to aid 
them to purposes of murder I And 
this scene of confusion, and reddess 
effrontery, is sketched from the life at 
one of the national workshops in their 
reargmked state. Bright it is not, 
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b^t it might shame one of Callot's 
most wild and turbulent pictures, such 
SB he alone has shown how to etch. 

Connected with such scenes as 
these, in as far as they tended to pro¬ 
duce the last stirring sketches with 
which the Parisian Sketch-book was 
filled in the month of Juno, are 
others, which can only be fleetingly 
turned over. There is the large 
dingily * lighted club-room, with its 
dark tribune, its pi'esidcnt and secre¬ 
taries and accolytes, dressed in blue 
smocks, with blood-red scarfs and 
cravats—its fiery orators denouncing 
the bourgeois to the hatred of the 
working classes, and instilling divi¬ 
sion, rancour, battle to the death be¬ 
tween classes, with violent gesture 
and frowning brow; and its benches 
and galleries filled With a fermenting 
crowd, that yells and clamours, and 
applauds the sentiment of ^‘hatred 
and death ” to the bourgeois. It is no 
uninteresting, although a heart-weai^- 
ing chiaro-oscuro scene, with its 
strong lights and dark shades—albeit, 
in its moral as well as its material 
aspect, the lights are few, the shades 
many, and dark to utter blackness. 
Connected with the same suite of 
subjects, also, is the nature of the 
small room in the crooked streets of 
the Cite, or the suburb, with a table 
spread with papers, around which sit 
bearded full-faced men, discussing 
sternly, as may be seen by the scanty 
lamplight that iUuraines those hag¬ 
gard physiognomies; it is the room of 
tlic'conspirators of the “lied Re¬ 
public,” or of the rovolirtionary agents 
to be despatched throughout the 
country, and into other lands, to pro¬ 
pagandise tlie doctrine of destruction 
to all that is. But this scene must 
surely bo a fancy sketch. Connected, 
also, is that black sketch of a cellar, 
in whi^h are concealed anus, guns, 
pistols, lead, cartridges, barrels of 
powder, that have evidently fallen 
into the hands of subversive anarchist 
c.onspir.itors, by means of the con¬ 
nivance, treachery, or at least culpable 
negligence of those placed in power 
by the sovereign Assembly, and that < 
have been conveyed thither hidden in 
wood, in bales, in sacks, amidst pro¬ 
visions. Connected, also, are many 
other gloomy vigncttc.s. The scrib¬ 
bler in the small room, writing with 


a sneer of bitterness upon his lip, and 
the stamp of overflowing bile on his 
pale face, writing with the red cap of 
liberty on his head, as if to inspire his 
brains with visions of all the horrors 
of a past revolution, glancing now 
and then, for a hint, at the portraits 
of Marat and Robespierre, which 
decorate his room, and grasping, now 
and then, the pistols on the table by 
bis side, as if to instil the smell of 
powder and the breath of murder into 
the very lines he writes;—and again, 
the printingjteress worked by the light 
of the dyinglSandle;—and again, in the 
hazy morning, the figure of the news¬ 
paper vender, swaggering down the 
boulevard, and skreeching out, with 
hoarse voice, the “ True Republic,” 
or the “ People’s Friend; ” and of the 
delude workman, who leans, after 
his morning dram, against a post, and 
sucks in the revolutionary poison of 
those prints, more deadly and damn¬ 
ing to his mind, and more fatal to his 
future existence, than the dram is 
deleterious to his health, and perni- 
ci^s to his future life; and prepares 
hIPmind for the bayonet and the gun- 
barrel, by w'hich he means to destroy 
all those detested, and, his paper tells 
him, detestable beings, who have 
toiled to possess any wealth, while he 
possesses nothing;—and again, by 
night, the meeting of the man in 
power and the discontented con¬ 
spirator, in the well-appointed apart¬ 
ment, where a hideous deed of treach¬ 
ery is to be plotted; or of the waver¬ 
ing Avorkman—who fears he is about 
to plunge into greater misery, and 
yet hopes the realisation of the false 
promises made him—standing, still 
uncertain, to listen to the voice of the 
tempting instigator to rebellion under 
the gas lamp a tithe obscure street cor¬ 
ner on a drizzling niglit. All these 
are sketches connected with the past 
ones of the national workshops, and 
with those to come; they load on to 
the last in the dark series, irresistibly, 
inevitably: but as most of them must 
necessarily be fancy sketches, and 
not “ taken from the life,” let them 
be turned over hurriedly with but a 
glance. 

And those that follow—^what a con¬ 
fused mass of startling subjects they 
offer! See hero! the bands of united 
men assembling by night, and march- 
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ing silently through the sleeping 
streets; then shouting and tossing up 
their aims In open defiance; then the 
rising barricades, all bristling with 
bayonets; then the national guards 
and troops pouring through the 
streets j the smoke of the firing; the 
mass of uniforms mounting the barri¬ 
cades ; the tottering falling men; the 
confasion; the homes strewn hither 
and thither, of wounded and dead; 
the struggle, hand to hand upon the 
barricades, of the House wh the uni¬ 
form of the national guard,—fury and 
hatred between fellow countrymen 
in each face ; the cavalry dashing 
down the boulevards; the cannon 
rapidly dragged along; the tottering 
houses battered down ; and then the 
biers slowly borne upon sad men’s 
shoulders, supporting the dying or the 
dead; the carts filled with corpses; the 
wounded, upon straw littered down 
on the pavement, attended by the 
doctor in his common black attire, 
contrasting with the pure white cap 
and pinners of the sceur de charit4§ 
the uniforms, now smeared with blood 
and blackened by smoke, mingling 
with the long dark dress and falling 
white collar of the administering priest. 
See 1 now agmn, in the midst of the 
carnage and uproar and smoke, the 
young soldier of the day, the Garde 
Mobile^ borne on the shoulders of his 
conijrades, and waving in his hand the 
banner which ho has wrested witli va¬ 
lour from the hands of the insurgents 
on the barricade; and women, even in 
the midst of the terror and dismay, fling 
down flowers from the windows upon 
the heads of these young defenders 
of their countiy—the perfume of the 
flower minglingwitb thescentof stifling 
powder-smoke and the rank taint of 
blood. See again! there is a cessation 
of the combat for a time ; the weary 
national guards are rctuniing from the 
place of action. What a picture does 
the vista of the boulevards present 1 
, Tliose who have any knowledge of 
others passing by, stop them to fall 
upon the neck of a familiar face, and 
embrace it in grateful thankfulness 
that even a scarcely known acquain¬ 
tance is saved from the frightful car¬ 
nage that has taken place; and men 
ask for their friends, and heads are 
shaken ; some have fallen, others re¬ 
turn not; and in all the windows and 
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the doors are agonised female faces; 
and women rush out to scream for 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, and 
follow those who they'think can tell 
them of their fate in frantic entreaty 
along the pavement; and othera mt 
more calmly at doorways, and watehy 
picking lint, in sad apprehension t<k 
the future, and silently moistening, 
with their tears of agonising uncer¬ 
tainty, that work whiem but too soon 
may be moistened with blood. How 
dark, and yet how stirring, how ex¬ 
citing, and yet how heart-rending, are 
these scenes*! Then comes a sWch 
of a subject that may hereafter be 
used for many a historical picture. 
Seel that fine old prelate, with his 
honest and firm face, and his white 
hair contrasting with his dark brow: 
he is borne along, first in the arms of 
confused and mingled men, insurgents 
and defenders of order mixing in one 
cofnmon cause ; then, upon a hastily 
constructed litter. He lies in bis epis- 
copid robes: his face is mild and 
calm, although bo suflbrs pain ; his 
words are words of Christian forgive¬ 
ness and heavenly hope, although he 
has been treacherously assassinated 
with the words of peace and Christian 
charity in his venerable mouth *, and 
tears stream from the eyes of armed 
men, and trickle down their beards; 
and fellows with fierce faces and 
gloomy brows kneel to kiss his hand, 
that now grows colder and colder as 
he is borne, a victim and a martyr, 
over the barricades of death, and sobs 
of remorse and grief are heard amOng 
the infernal and battle-stained masses 
that line his path. Is there then still 
a feeling of noble generosity among 
the savages who form the great herd 
of the city which boasts itself to be 
the most civilised in the world,—as if 
civilisation were indeed at so low an 
ebb of retrograde tide ? So there is still 
a sentiment of religion among thQ mass 
of France ? Or is this but Uie thea¬ 
trical display of men who live only in 
theatrical emotions, and will act a part 
before the eyes of their fellow actors, 
even if it be to the death ? It might 
almost be supposed so— for now the 
dying prelate is carried by, and gone— 
the moment for the display of emotions 
is past: it is gone with that form. See I 
they are again with the musket on their 
shoulder—the knife in the hand of 
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, fromen Mid children 1 The scene is 
, jBgiUQ, once more, one of smoke and 
.carnage, and yells of execration and 
i blood. 

And novr again come other scenes, 
; of men 8Conrii||g along the outskirt 
plains of Paris. The insurgents arc. 
Vanquished; the people of the Red Re¬ 
public fly, and leave traces of the 
.colour of their appalling banner in 
jtrails of blood; and there are pictures 
M soldiers and national guards running 
, :to the chase, and shooting down the 
Runted men like rabbits in an affrighted 
iwarren. God have mercy on them 
all] 

, We turn over the leaves of the 
bketch'book. It is over I The-cannon 
fib longer fills the streets with the 
i^^oke of the battle-field. Ruined 
' houses compose a scene of hideous de¬ 
solation in all the farther eastern and 
aoi^bern streets of Paris. Affrighted 
inhabitants begin to crawl out of tb%ir 
bouses. Windows are reopened. 
There is the air of relief from terror 
upon many a face—and yet how sad an 
air of grief and consternation pervades 
every scene in the vast city. The 
sun is shining brightly and hotly over 
the capitals there is a flood of light 
and heavenly love and brightness 
poured down upon the streets ; but it 
only calls up still more reckingly to 
heaven the vapoui* of the blood, that 
goes up like an accusing spirit. How 
sadly, too, the bright summer air, and 
its broad cheering lights upon the white 
houses and the gilded balcouics, con¬ 
trast with the pale forms of the wearied 
and woun ded men who crawl about, and 
with the weeping women who sit be¬ 
neath the porchways, and with the 
coffhis incessantly borne along—^not 
one, or two, or three, but twenty or 
thirty each hour—and with the crape 
upon the arms of the men in nniforro, 
or upon the hats, and with the con¬ 
vulsed faces of the wounded and dying, 
who lie upon their beds of down in the 
richly furnished apartment, or on the 
pallets of the hospital, as they shine 
into the windows of the wonnded and 
dying. Bright fui is the day of June, 
never was sadder scene witnessed in 
ajgiy capit^: civil war has never raged 
mitiK fnriously within a city’s walls 
b,bien conglomerated together in 
for mutual advantage and pro- 
’ How many hearts We ached! 


how many tears have been shed 1 how 
many wives are widows 1 how many 
children fatherless! how many* affl- 
ancedgirls, with fondly beating hearts, 
will see'the face of him they love in 
life no more I Oh, splendid sun of 
June! what a mockery thou seemest 
to be in these pictures of this dark 
Parisian scrap-Wk I 

But the Bun is shining still, and the 
little birds are twittering mer^y upon 
the house-tops, and*the caged canaries 
chirp at %indows, and perchance 
there is the merry laugh of children. 
All these things heed not the terror 
and desolation of the city. It is 
shining still—into huge churches also, 
where thick masses of straw are 
littered down, and the wounded lie in 
hundreds to overflowing—into courts, 
where agam is scattered straw, and 
again groan wounded and dying— 
upon street-side pavements, where 
again are strewn these sad beds of the 
victims of civil contention, excited by 
the most frantic of delusions—and 
tluroagh narrow windows, into prison 
vaults and palace cellars, where arc 
crowded together masses of prisoners^ 
who, for the most part, regret not the 
part they have played id the scenes 
of blood, and sit gloomily upon the 
damp stone, brooding over schemes of 
vengeance upon the detested bour¬ 
geois, should they escape, and the Red 
Republic ever be triumphaht! i# is 
shining still; and every where it 
shines, it smiles upon misery: it seems 
to mock the doomed unhappy city. 

Bnt there are still stirring, striking, 
unacenstomed scenes limned in the 
Parisian Sketch-book. Paris has been 
declared in a state of siege by the 
military autocrat, into whose hands 
the salvation of the capital and. the 
country from utter anarchy has been 
given. The scenes of marching men 
and torrents of bayonets coming down 
the broad boulev^s, and sentinels at 
street corners, and patrols, and mili¬ 
tary manoenvres, and galloping dra¬ 
goons, and of drums beaten from 
daybreak nntU late into the night, 
are nothing new to Paris: such scenes 
have been traced upon its Sketch¬ 
book again and again, for the last 
four disastrous memths. Bat Paris 
has gone fiirther now. See I in these 
sketches it represents one vast camp. 
All along the broad vast vista of the 
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bonlevards are whole regiments bivon- 
acking: the horses of the cavalrj are 
stabled upon straw along the pave- 
meets, or around the. triumphal 
arches; arms are piled together at 
street corners : some sleep upon .the 
straw, while otlfers watch as if in 
battle array. The shops are still 
shut, although pale faces look from 
windows; and the gratofulinhabitants 
shower blessings upon those who have 
saved the terrified people from the 
horrors of the Bed Republic, thopillage, 
and the guillotine; and ladles bring 
out food and wine frbm the houses ; 
and none think that they can find 
words enough to express their grati¬ 
tude, and praise the beroiSm of their 
defenders. Alas! those who fought in 
that evil desperate cause showed equal 
heroism, equal courage, still more 
reckless rage! What a strange scene 
it is, this scene sketched in the streets! 
The closing scene of a battle-field of 
unexampled carnage amidst a peace¬ 
ful population—the soldier and the 
tenderly nurtured lady placed>side by 
side amidst the wounded and the 
weary I the mourning of the bereaved 
family npon th# same spot with the 
first emotidh of victory 1 Since the agi¬ 
tated and disturbed city of Paris has 
existed, it has witnessed many wild 
and strange scenes in its bloody and 
tormented history, but none perhaps 
s^lari]% in their strange contrasts 
as these which have have been last 

T ainted in its Sketch-]^ook. All over 
'aris similar pictures may be limned. 
In the Place do la Concorde is again 
a camp, again piled arms and cannon, 
and littered beds of straw, and-cook¬ 
ing fires, and groups of men in uni¬ 
form, in all the various attitudes of 
the camp and battle-field ; and in the 
glittering Champs Elys^es are tents 
and temporary stabling, and horses, 
ana assembled troops; and be¬ 
neath the fine trees of the garden of 
the Tuileries are grouped, in similar 
fashion, battalions of the national 
guards of the departments, who have 
hurried up to the defence of Paris, and 
who bivouac, night as well as day, 
beneath the summer sky, in the once 
royal gardens. All these scenes are 
strange and most picturesque, and 
would be even pleasant oiies, could 
the heart forget its terror and its 
^ef—could the sight of the uniforms, 


the. muskets, and the bayonets be 
severed from the sorrow and the 
despair, the bloodshed and the crime. 
In all these scenes Paris has lost its 
usual aspect, to become a fortress and 
a camp. The civi|| dress b rarely 
visible—the uniform is on almbst 
every back. The carriage and thepnb*' 
lie vehicle are rare in these sketches; 
the dashing officer on horseback, the 
mounted ordnance, the galloping squa^-" 
roim, take their place. That thin man, 
witii his slim military waist, his long 
thin bronzed face, bis thick mustaches 
and tufted beard, and his dark, 
somewhat heavy, eyes gleaming forth 
from beneath a calm but stem brow, 
who is riding at the head of a brilliant 
staff, is General Cavaigrtac, the min<<' 
tary commander of the hour, ^e^. 
autocrat into whose bands the 
tional Assembly of France has con-* 
fidedits destinies. Although, when 
Ife removes his plumed bat to salute 
those who receive him now with en- 
ttiusiastic acclamations, he exhibits a 
head partially bald, yet his general 
air is that of a man in the full vigour 
of bis best years, in the full active use 
of his lithy form. See! at the head 
of another mounted group is a still 
younger man of military command. 
His face Is fuller and handsomer; and 
his thick mustaches give him a rough 
bold look, which does not, however, 
detract from his prepossessing appear¬ 
ance. This is the young General-de 
Lamorici^re, also of African fame* 
He is now minister at war. Therfe 
are others, also, of the heroes of Alge¬ 
ria, who have not fallen in the street 
(ombat, in which so many, who had 
earned a reputation npon the open 
battle-field, i-ecoived death by the 
hands of their fellow-countrymen. 
In eveiy sketch are to be seen, as 
prominent figures, these military rulers 
of the destinies of France, which a 
few days have again changed '^80 
rapidly. We cannot look upon t)mt 
striking portraits in these sketches, 
without asking ourselves how loi^ * 
Caesar and Anthony may be content 
to rule the country band-in-hand; dr 
how soon the jealdnsy of the yonng 
generals may not be turned against 
each other, and* they may not leave 
the country once more a prey to the 
dangers of a bloody faction; or which, 
if not more than one, paaynot fiiU a 




1 , to the treachery of a van- 
igimhed party’s vengeance by assfesi- 
! nation? Ihe leaves of the book are 
' ^ blank as regards the fhtnre. No one 

* can tentiut to trace even the slightest 
, lia^e upon th^ with the assurance 
that it may beremer be filled up as 
it has been drawn: and yet that those 
blank, leavea must and will be filled 
.with startling pictures once a^n, no 
<^e. can doubt; How far wiU these 
young generals Bupjfiy the most pro- 
ndnent figures in them ? together, or 
SBudercdln opposition ? T^e hand of 
ik(a is ready to trace those sketches; 

tt n^ver was that baud more hidden 
<*11^ dark ‘doud of unfathomable 
x^ptary. Tbe blimk leaves of the 
' a^m, in which the observing and 
4 t^"3re^ating.. mhn keeps a daily 
of bis doings and his thoughts, 
’<^ 9 l!e always awful to contemplate: no 
man can look upon* them 
wlthont asking himself what wordlf, 
for good or foy ill, may be recorded on 
Bat bow far more awful still 

• is the book of fate, upon the leaves of 
whlch aretw bo sketched the stirring 
scmiei qf a revdutlonary city’s his¬ 
tory, «o liotitnately connected with a 
geiilintry^ destiny I and no one can tell 
wBkt^hpy inay be. 

The'last sketch in the Parisian 
Sketch-book, as it is now filled up— 
now in the middle of the month of 
July (for otheramay be painting even 
as those lines are traced)—is the dark 
n|ion1rt;er hearse conctuning^the bodies 
’'Of those who have fallen in the cause of 
border—the black-behnng altar iu that 
jFVace, which has lost its name of 
“ Concord and»Peace, to take tbe morq 
suitable one «f “Revolution”-‘-the ca- 


rities in mourning attire—the long 
procession—tbe sprinkled douds of 
burning incense from the waved cen¬ 
sers—and the Widow’s tears. 

Such a picture, of mocking pomp in 
desolate sorrow doses well the long 
suite of sketches ‘with which tbe 
Parisian Sketch-book has been filled 
during the first phase bf the French 
revolution. The curtdin has fallen at 
the end of tbe first act, upon a tabkatu 
befitting the daik scenes whicli have 
been so feaifully en^ted in it. The 
ewiain' will rise again—again ^ill 
bloody scenes, probwly, be enacted 
upon that troublcd'Stage of history,— 
again will harrowu^ sketches, pro¬ 
bably, be* drawn in the Parisian 
Sketch-book. Those which we have 
now recorded have been < selected 
from among thousands, because they 
form a suite, as natural in their coarse, 
as fatally inevitable^ as any suite of 
pictures in which the satirising artist 
painted the natural course of a wholQ 
life. From the fdlacions promises, 
and the foolish or culpable designs, 
that occasioned the establishment of 
those nureeries of discontent, disorder, 
and conspiracy, the ateliers natwmux^ 
—the steps through: the dub-room, tbe 
rendezvous of the conspirators, the 
furious journalist’s office, to the sedi¬ 
tion, the insurrection, tbe carnage, 
the dvil war, the murder, the terror, 
and the monming catafalk, hpfo 
followed as they coiild not but follow. 
It is only the ^first series, however, 
that is closed hero. There can be 
little doubt but that similar con¬ 
sequences will again follow, as similar 
causes still exist; and that tbe rod 
banner of the so-called ’^social and 


tafalk—the bumiig candelabras—the democratic republic” will again wave, 
black-caparisoned horses that drag tbo -—and perhaps before long,—a pro- 
fiineral-caiv-the black draperied co- minent object in the scenes of the 
lumns of the Maddeine-^the antho- Parisian Sketch~booL 
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A REVIEW OP THE LAST SESSIOX. 


There is perhaps no body of men 
confederated in her Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions who are less properly the snb- 
jects of envy than the members of the 
present Cabinet. A session, begun 
imder cirenmstanpes of unexampled 
commercial pressure, continued amidst 
insurrection abroad and turbulence at 
home, and ending with an Irish re¬ 
bellion, ought surely to have exhibited 
some specimens of extraordinary and 
judicious legislation. Slovenliness in 
high places, at no time decorous, is 
most undccent, dangerous, and unen¬ 
durable, at a period when the whole 
world is druniewlth the revolutionary 
eUsir. France, that old irreclaimable 
bacchante, is staggering to and fro, 
madly bellicose, and thi-eatening.in¬ 
cendiarism in her cups. Geimany, 
once thought too stolid to bo roused, 
is hiccuping for national unity, and on 
the fair way of contributing largely to 
the overthrow of the equilibrium of 
power in Europe. The Irish symp¬ 
toms have by no means surprised ns. 
The insurrection there is the inevitable 
fruit of the measures and policy against 
which, for the last twenty years, wo 
have entered our strong and unflinch¬ 
ing protest. The shameful truckling 
of the "Whigs to O’Connell and his 
scandalous followers; the unconsti¬ 
tutional fostering of the Ronian Ca¬ 
tholic Church; and the conciliation 
system, which, While it did gross in¬ 
justice to the people of England and 
Scotland, contributed to confirm the 
spirit of improvidence and pauperism 
among the Irish, without in any way 
securing them gratitude,—have, re¬ 
sulted in a rebellion, imbecile, jadeeid, 
and almost ludicrous in its issue,’ but 
not, on that account, less afflicting 
to the supporters of order and the 
crown. 
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More than once, too, we have been 
threatened ht home by manifestations 
of the insurrectionary spirit. In "so,;, 
densely populated a country as ^is,‘ 
it is impossible that commercial dis*> 
tress and slackness can bxist for any * 
length of time, without trying so^ofy^ 
the patience and the fortitude of th<| 
working classes. Such distress un¬ 
doubtedly did prevail, towards - tlio- 
efoso of last year, in a most alarmitfg 
degree; and throughout the whole¬ 
spring there was a vast want of ora- ' 
ployment in the manufacturing dis- « 
trlcts. The completion of some of the 
groat lines of railway, and iq. others 
the partial abandonment or suspension 
of the works, caused by the extrenre 
tightness of the money market, also 
threw a great deal of unemployed 
labour on the public; and thij^ evil 
was increased by the heterogeneous 
character of the masses. Irish immi- 
grationhas increased to such an extent, 
that not only in all the towns of Bri¬ 
tain, but almost in every village, espe¬ 
cially on the western coast, there 
exists a Hibernian colony; nnre-' 
claimed by civilisation—^uneducated 
as the brutes that perish—knowing 
nothing of religiou(Miavc as an idola¬ 
trous form, and professing rebell'on 
as a principle. This class have always 
formed a nucleus for disaffection, and, 
but for the extreme reluctance of the 
native labourei's to frateftaise witii 
those children of Esan, the results 
might ere now have boon more serious 
than we altogether care to contem¬ 
plate. As it was, the British dema¬ 
gogue w^.. always sure of finding a 
ready paixisan, confederate, and co¬ 
adjutor in. the western Celtand wo 
need hardly say ^hat the Chartist 
leaders availed themselves to the full 
of that sympathy. Wo shall pre- 
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, fl^tiy.^e Uow far tills Eftate of raat- 
. ieps rec^ved the attention of the men 
in-poorer. 

■Itt tMs critical position we were 
‘entitled to expect that tire govem- 
jnent would liave shown itsdf fully 
adequate to the o^is—that the causes 
ef distress, which lie at the root of 
tnrhnlence and disaffection, would be 
jirobed with a firm and prudent hand 
-r-that every possible relief and assis¬ 
tance would be given to the home 
market—and that, above all, nothing 
should be "done which might tend, in 
thejfemotest degi-eo, to endanger the 
Integrity of the empire. The welfare 
of Great Britain is a terrible trust in 
times like these, and the responsibility 
cffihosewbo have professed themselves 
lieady to govern,, and who, in fact, 
hare rather claimed the government 
than received it, is proportionally great. 

Let ns then take a candid and 
■impartial review of the proceedings 
Which have characterised this session 
. of Parliament, extending over a period 
more fertUe in insurrection than any 
which the world has known. Let us ex¬ 
amine how Lord JolM Bussell andiiis 
colleagues have acquitted themselves iu 
the discharge of their important func¬ 
tions. We shall bo sparing neither of 
praise nor blame; glad, indeed, if wc 
can find an opportunity of being lavish 
of the former, or, in case of neglect? 
of stumbling upon an honest excuse. 

Oar readers canhot have forgotten 
the circumstances under which this 
last session of Farliamcutcommenced. 
The commercial world has not, for very 
many years, felt any thing like a cor- 
* responding crisis; and the change is 
most remarkable, when we reflect that 
the depression followed immediately 
upon a period Q(||ialmost unexampled 
prosperity. Our opinion is still un¬ 
changed, as to the causes which led to 
this. We pointed out, in former arti¬ 
cles, long before the pressure began, 
what must be the inevitable result of a 
wholesale departure from our older sys¬ 
tem, of the adoption of the free-trading 
' economical views, and of the arbitrary 
contraction of the currency, as de¬ 
vised by Sir Bobert Peel. Every word 
we then said has been verified to the 
letter •, and, as we expected, the very 
contingencies which we suggested as 
to operate in producing this un- 
&w!>urablc state of matters, and wliich 


actually did subsc'qucntly occur, have 
been paraded, by the*ee-tradcrs and 
extreme bnllionists, as the causes of 
the whole disaster. It is of great 
importance that the public should un¬ 
derstand this subject dearly; and, 
therefore, without repeating what we 
have elaborately attempted to demon¬ 
strate before, let us merely remark 
that the tendency of free-trade, and of 
fettered currency combined, was to 
prostrate the whole commercial world, 
on the first occurrence of a bad season 
and a scarcity of food, by stimulating 
the exportation of gold, and at the 
same time by withdi-awing its repre¬ 
sentative. In fact, Sir Bobert Peel 
constructed his machinery so, that the 
result, in the event which we have 
instanced, could be calculated on with 
mathematical certainty. The realised 
wealth, of Britain was rendered of no 
avail in tliis emergency, for the coun¬ 
ters which represented ii wore amiss- 
iug, and nothing else would be received 
iu exchange. Hence arose that total 
prostration of credit, and consequent 
lack of employmonfy which was so 
lamentably felt towards the close of 
the year 1847. 

So intolerable was the pressiire that, 
after much delay and repeated refusals 
to interfere, the Whig ministers w'ero 
compelled to besth’ themselves, and to 
suspend the operation of the Banking 
Act, in order to save the countiy from 
actual convulsion. Parliament was 
summoned about the middle of No¬ 
vember, more, perhaps, for the sake of 
obtaming a bill of indemnity for the 
suspension—a measure which, after all, 
did not lead to any infringement of 
tlie Act—than with the view of boldly 
facing the increasing difficulties of 
the country. Notwithstanding annual 
disappointment, every one waited 
for the speech from the throne with 
the most intense anxiety, trusting 
that at such a time some comforting 
glimpses for the future, some earnest 
ministerial schemes would be an¬ 
nounced, likely to retrieve the com¬ 
mercial world from its embaiTassment. 
These expectations were destined to 
receive an immediate check. The 
financial prose of the author of “ Don 
Carlos ” was as vague and unsatisfac¬ 
tory as his halting tragic verse. There 
was, of course, a decent show of regret 
for public calamity, but no vestige of 
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an intention to intefposc any remedial 
measure. In point of finance, the 
only intelligible topic contained in the 
speech was ominous of the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws. Sanitary im¬ 
provements, the great Whig hobby, 
which they are constantly thrusting 
forward beneath the public nose, wore 
also recommended. Ireland, then 
testifying the humane and Christian 
disposition of its inhabitants, by a 
scries of the most cold-blooded and 
revolting murders, was recommended 
to the benevolence of the state. A 
treaty with the Eepublic of the 
Equator, touching the suppression of 
the slave trade, was announced; and 
the Whigs loohed forward “ with 
confidence to the maintenance of the 
general peace of Europe.” A more 
paltiy programme was never yet 
submitted to the public eye. 

The ministerial move in November, 
and the suspension of the Banking 
Act, for however short a period, was 
in truth a remarkable circumstance. 
If the suspension was right, it must 
necessarily imjfiy that Sir Robert 
Peel was utterly wrong in framing the 
measure as ho did. Wo know that the 
Act is useless for control in times 
of prosperity, and that it pinches us 
by becoming operative under • adverse 
seasons; and it was precisely when 
the pinch was felt that the Whigs 
were forced to suspend it. True—a 
great deal of the mischief had hy that 
time been accomplished. Men, every 
whit as respectable as the late Pre¬ 
mier, had been driven into the Gazette 
for the sheer want of temporary ac¬ 
commodation, and i)roperty sauk in 
value as rapidly as tlio mercury be¬ 
fore a storm. But the true natm'c of 
the Act had been felt and condemned 
by the public; apd in no one instance 
do we ever recollect to have wit¬ 
nessed a greater unanimity of opinion, 
hostile to its endurance and principle, 
than prevailed, at least beyond the 
walls of the House of Commons. If 
the public were wrong in this impres¬ 
sion, then it followed as a matter of 
course that the ministry were highly 
blameable for the suspension; that 
Peel’s madiiiic, being a sound and 
salutary one, should have been left to 
do its woi'k, and to crush down as 
many victims as it could possibly 
entangle in its wheels. But in truth, 


very few could* be found, to^uppojft 
such a proposition. If credit is to be 
altogether annihilated in this country, 
whether by Banking Acts like this, 
framed and forced upon u? contrary 
to the experience spin in face of t^ ^ 
remonstrance of themercantile classes, 
or by anarchy' and mob rule, as biesr 
been the case in France, we mp^t pre¬ 
pare to bid an everlasting fa^-owell fe 
our greatness. Credit, it is in vain to 
deny, has made the British nation. 
Credit may, like every thing-elsd, bp 
pushed too far’; hut even over-trading 
is a far less calamity tlian a restric¬ 
tive system; which in a day can de¬ 
stroy the accumulated profits of years, 
for the first carzies with it its own anti¬ 
dote and cni’c. Peel’s banking legis¬ 
lation, we do not licsitatc to say, has 
been productive of more harm to this 
countiy 'in three years, than has over 
occurred from any known cause with¬ 
in thc'.samo pciiod of time; and the 
obstinacy witli which he has clung to 
his delusion, the sophistiy which ho 
has invariably employed to shift the 
responsibility from ills sliouldci-s, and* 
the mannonvring style of his defence, 
may be consistent with the character 
of the man, but are not worthy of the 
dignity of a British statesman. 

In suspendujg the operation of the 
Bankpig Act, the Whigs tacitly ad- 
%iittod that, in their opinion, whether 
lately adopted or not, there was some- 
tiling fundamentally injurious and 
wrong with the measure. The sub- 
ji^ct was a very serious one. You may 
Inmglc sanitary bills, pass coercive 
laAvs, or tamper with thejni'isprttdcnce 
of the country, without doing more 
than a limited amount of evil. But 
the subject of the cun'ency is so inti¬ 
mately and vitall.vif onncctcd with our 
whole coramorciai greatness, that it 
must be handled with the utmost ju'c- 
cantiou. A leak in a ship is not more 
dangerous than a flaw in a monetary 
statute; and, ■when once discovezred, 
not a moment should bo lost in repair¬ 
ing it. 

Not one member of the present Ca*- 
billet was in any way competent for 
the task. It is most extraordinary, 
that the Whigs, after all their official 
experience, should exMbit«snch a sin- 
gnlar incapacity in cvefy matter which 
has the slightest connexion with fin¬ 
ance. They do not seem to compre- 
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hend the subject at all; aud if their 
private affairs wore conducted in the 
same slovenly fashion as are those of 
the public when unfortunately com¬ 
mitted to their guidance, we should 
veiy soon see the Gazette adorned 
with some elegant extracts from the 
Court Guide. The only respectable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whom 
they ever produced was Mr Baring; 
and he, it is itnnourcd, was considered 
tOo scrupulous to bo admitted to that 
post again. Besides this, his views 
upon the cuiTcncy were known to be 
diametrically opposite to those enter¬ 
tained by Sir Bobert Peel. Sir Charles 
Wood, the worst financier that ever 
disgraced the memory of Cocker, had 
committed himself before the suspen¬ 
sion of the Act, in .m especially ridi¬ 
culous maimer. At one time, this 
gentleman was quitcjociind and hope¬ 
ful, a firm bclievef in the existence of 
a plethora, and smiled at the idea of 
SI crisis with a happy air of mingled 
indillcrence and satisfaction. Shortly 
afterwards, however, ho took the 
alaim, attempted to cat in his own 
words—an operation ivLicIi he per¬ 
formed with most indiff(*rent grace,— 
and possibly became dimly conscious 
that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has more duties to perfonn than to 
sign the receipt for his salary. Sir 
Charles evidently was not the man tc^ 
grapple with the difficulty; and be¬ 
sides this, he could not a/Iurd to ofiTend 
iSu’ Robert Peel, or give a triumph to 
his political opponents, who liad all 
along denounced the Banking Act as 
an experiment of a perilous nature. 1 n 
this position, the Whigs adopted the 
safest course for themselves, if not for 
the countiy. They asked for a com¬ 
mittee, both in tj||e Lords and Com¬ 
mons. to considcrtlic question of the 
currency, taking care, of course, to 
nominate members wffiose opinions 
were akeady knouii. We thoroughly 
agi’ce with Mr Ilerrics, that the in¬ 
quiry was a work of supererogation, 
The subject has been already inves¬ 
tigated in every possible way. Blue 
books have been issued from time to 
time, containing an enoiinous mass 
of delibe.rato evidence; and that evi¬ 
dence has,been repeatedly analysed 
and dissected by writers of great 
ability and statistical knowledge on 
either side. The public mind was 


perfectly ripe for decision—indeed, for 
months the cuirency had formed 
almost the sole topic discussed by the 
press; and it was peculiarly desirable 
that we should no longer be left in a 
state of uncertainty, or exposed to the 
operation of another panic. But such 
an arrangement did not suit the 
Whi^. They were not prepared to 
come forward with an intelligible 
plan for remedying the evil which 
they had already admitted to exist.— 
Not secretly displeased, periiaps, at 
the general impression that the Tam- 
worth Baronet had committed a gross 
and unpardonable blander, they were 
unable to dispense with his support, 
and extremely unwilling to give him 
umbrage—and therefore they took 
refuge in the convenient scheme of 
commiitccs. Li vain did Mr Herrics, 
in an able and statesmanlike speech, 
point out the danger of delay, and 
exhibit the true causes of the dis¬ 
tress which had lately prevailed, and 
which was still weighing upon the 
country. In vain did he implore 
ministers to face the question man¬ 
fully. llis proposal that the House 
should proceed at once to the con¬ 
sideration of the Banking Act, with 
tlie view of suspending permanently 
its limitations, subject to a wholesome 
control, "was lost by a majority of 
forty-one. After a most lengthened 
examination, the committees have 
issued their reports; aud the result is 
another difference of opinion, which 
leaves the whole matter open to 
renewed discussion. The session has 
rolled aw'ay, and the Banking Act is 
left untouched. . 

\Vc presume that the most con¬ 
firmed free-trader within the four 
seas of Britain will at all events 
admit this fact, that not one of tho 
glorious promises held out to us by 
the pdlitical ccouomists and gentle¬ 
men of the Manchester school has 
as yet been realised. Wo can hardly 
expect that they will bo candid 
enough to confess the fallacy of tho 
views which they then so enthusiasti¬ 
cally maintained; and w^c doubt not 
that, in any discussion, we should 
still hear some very ingenious expla¬ 
nations to account for the non-advent 
of the Anticipated blessings. But tho 
boldest of them will not deny that, 
in the mean time, all tho fiscal changes 
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have been followed by a decline in 
our prosperity, a falling-off in trade, 
and a consequent defalcation of the 
revenue. We have certainly not 
gained in employlncnt, we have lost 
money; and the best proof of it is, the 
low ebb of the national revenue. 
Such being the case, it is no wonder 
if the budget or financial statement 
of the minister was expected with the 
most intense anxiety, and if, for the 
time, every other topic was merged 
in the consideration of this. Political 
lustory does not contain many epi¬ 
sodes equal to thatfamous discussion— 
many instances of utter helplessness 
like that exhibited by the Premier. 

We have already analysed the bud¬ 
get fully in another article,* and it is 
not worth while now to recur to it for 
the purposes of exposure. The deficit 
w'as estimated at no loss than three 
millions for the year •, and this large 
sum was to be made up by the impo¬ 
sition of an augmented income-tax. 
Considering what had taken place oti 
the occasion when Sir llobcrt Peel 
first proposed that discreditable and 
decidedly odious impost, the assur¬ 
ances that it ’.vas to be merely tempo¬ 
rary in its endurance, and the specious 
pleas of necessity with which it was 
then fortified,—it is no matter of sur¬ 
prise that the ministerial plan should 
have been received with symptoms of 
marked disgust, even by those who 
usually accord their support to the 
measures of the present government. 
Mr Hume opined that the ministry 
were mad. Mr Osborne declared 
his belief that, had there been a 
regularly organised Opposition, such 
a financial statement would have 
been the death-warrant of any admi¬ 
nistration. Even the Manchester 
section of the free-traders held aloof 
from ministers, just as cowards might 
do from the support of a drowning 
man. For however vexations the 
admission might be, they were bound 
in common gratitude to have recol¬ 
lected that the change from indirect 
to direct taxation was cflected mainly 
at their instance, and to gratify their 
everlasting clamour. That change bad 
resulted in a huge deficit of the 
revenue; and, it being admitted on 


all sides that a revenue must be 
raised—^for we have not yet got the 
length of talking openly of the 
sponge—they, at all events, might 
have been expected to say some¬ 
thing in favour of their friends, 
at a crisis of their own producing. 
But there is no creature on earth sa 
utterly selfish and devoid of compunc¬ 
tion, as your thorough-paced econo¬ 
mical free- trader. Point merely in the 
direction of his pocket, and he in¬ 
stantly howls with terror. Five per 
cent income-tax was as obnoxious in 
the eyes of Cobden and Bright as in 
those of other men who acted upon 
sounder principles; and it is not unin- 
structivc to remark the course which 
on tliis occasion the ex-members of 
the League thought fit to pursue. It 
had been long appai'cnt to them, as it 
was to every man in the country, that 
the revenue of the year must prove in- 
sutticient to meet the cxpcnditiu'e. 
Tlicy knew that the unpalatable fact, 
when announced in Parliament, would 
inevitably lead to a discussion regard¬ 
ing the policy of past measures, and the 
wisdom of persisting in a course which 
hitherto had mot with no reciprocity 
from foreign countries, but, on the 
cqptrary, had been used to increase 
the burden of our embarrassments. 
Such discussion was to bo deprecated 
*hnd avoided by every possible moans; 
and the readiest way of effecting this 
seemed to be the suggestion of a plan 
whereby the expenditure might be- 
lessened and brought down to the 
level of the revenue. This very de¬ 
sirable result was not so easy of ac¬ 
complishment; but nevertheless Mr 
Cobden undertook the task. The pro¬ 
duct was worthy of the author. The 
^visc, politic, and sagacious principle 
of the calico-printer was to effect a 
saving by the material reduction of our 
military and naval establishments, 
and the weakening of the national 
arm. We hope our readers have not 
forgotten, were it merely from the dis¬ 
gust they must have excited, the silly 
and egotistic remarks of this compla¬ 
cent personage touching his travels, 
his observations, and his mission as a 
peaceful regenerator. Free trade, 
which ought long ago to have made 


* 


See our No. for March 1848. 
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Great Britain rich, had, according to 
his experiences, already pacified the 
world. There was to he no more war 
— the French were the most attection- 
atc and domesticated men upon the 
face of the earth—and he, Cobden, and 
his friend Cremieux; were inter¬ 
changing congratulatory letters on the 
advent of the nowmilleuniam. In our 
March Number for the present year, 
we had the satisfaction of bestowing 
a slight castigation upon Cobden, to 
which we bog now to refer those gen* 
tlemen who were so ivrotli with us for 
presuming to question the dicta of the 
oi'acle of the West Riding. Within 
a few days after that article was 
penned, Kuropc was wrapped in in¬ 
surrection, and Cobden’s correspon¬ 
dent a member of a revolutionary, 
government! The French free-trader, 
Cremieux, was a consenting party to 
the decree which drove fortli the 
British labourers from hVance, -vritlioiit 
warning and without compensation! 
The barricades of June have demon¬ 
strated the atfectionatc and domesti¬ 
cated character of the race whom 
Cobden delighteth to honour. If to 
cut, in%dd blood, the throats of pri¬ 
soners, to shoot down the messengers 
of peace in spite of their sacred calling, 
to mangle the bodies of the wounded, 
and these brothers and countrymen, 
under circumstances unheard-of, sav(? 
perhaps in the tales of African atro¬ 
city—if these things constitute domes¬ 
tication, then by all means let us full 
back upon a more erratic and natural 
state of society. How would -we have 
stood at this moment, with regard to 
Ireland, save for the fact of our being 
able to overawe rebellion by the pre¬ 
sence of an ov^crwhelming military 
force ? Did ever a man, professing to 
be an apostle and a prophet, find him¬ 
self landed in such a ridiculous and 
ignominious posture ? 

It is strange that the reception 
which he met with in the House of 
Commons, upon the occasion of his 
first attack upon the army, did not 
induce Cobden to pause before com¬ 
mitting himself to a second absurdity. 
But there arc some men whose conceit 
is of such extravagant a develop¬ 
ment, that no experience, no failure, 
no argument, Avill induce them to part 
M'ith one iota of a prc^conceived 
opinion. Such a person is Cobden. 


Unabashed by the result of his pre¬ 
vious exhibitions, callous to shame, 
and impenetrable to ridicule, ho again 
addressed the House on the subject of 
the navy estimates. Tor the purpose of 
demonstrating the propriety of an im¬ 
mediate reduction of the fleet. This 
was too much even for Lord John 
Russell, who for once took heart of 
grace, and administered a fair allow¬ 
ance of punishment to the arrogant 
and ignorant free-trader. But the 
truth is, Mr Cobden’s career is ended. 
The Times, once a warm admirer of 
this confident gentleman, has ceased 
to vouchsafe him its protection, as 
AN'ill be seen from the following extract 
of 11 th August last:— 

“ What has he done t What have boea 
his tactics 1 What is the sum aud sub¬ 
stance of the statesmanship to which all 
the world looked forward so anxiously ? 
Simply this— a depredation of our military 
and naval establishments, and an emula¬ 
tion of America. The first constitutes the 
whole gist and pith of the honourable 
member’s speeches ; the latter, of his 
policy. England is to disband her fleets 
and armies, to give iip licr colonies, and to 
enter boldly on a course of Yankee states¬ 
manship. We would not wrong the hon. 
gentleman. AVe refer to his speeches on 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights, as well 
as those delivered at the close of the last 
year. What do they amount to ? ‘ Re¬ 

trench your expenditure ; give up your 
ships ; abolish the ordnance ; send round 
embassies to every country and court 
of Europe ; tell them you have dis¬ 
armed ; ask them to do the same; and 
then set to vt'ork, and tinker np your 
const! tnliuu nn the model of the United 
•States. Uo away with open voting. 
Destroy the pririleife of the suffrage j 
abolish the virtue of patriotic courage; 
give every man a vote, and make every 
man vole in secret. Then you will be 
rich and prosperous ; your expenditure 
will at once be curtailed, and your com¬ 
merce- will bo diffused by the amity of 
nations.’ This is the policy which is to 
save us from ruin, to pay our debt and 
confirm our strength. All that wo can 
say is, that one part of it is well matched 
to the other ; that both equally demon¬ 
strate the ability of the counsellor to 
advise, as his vatieinations' last winter 
proved his ability to prophesy.” 

And yet this is the person whom the 
AVhigs lauded, and whom Sir Rohcjt 
Feel elaborately eulogised for his sa¬ 
gacity! 
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By a somewliat curious coincidence, 
tlic budget was brought forward on 
the very week when the French revo- 
lution broke out. iVti’ Cobden’s pro¬ 
posal, therefore, met with no support; 
and it must have become evident, even 
to the free-traders, that under such a 
tiireatcning aspect as the Continent 
presented, no sane man Avould agree 
to a reduction in our military force. 
Still that party continued intlexildy 
opposed to the ministerial measure for 
raising an adequate revenue, and, by 
doing so, we maintain th.at they ■were 
guilty of an act of political ingratitude. 
In this situation, ministers were fain 
to withdraw their proposal, and to 
continue the inc(»rac-tax as formerly, 
for a period of three years, without 
any definite scheme of making up for 
the deficiency in the revenno. 

In fact, the session has passed 
away without a budget at all. That 
which Bord John llussell tsiblod, lias 
crnuiblod away like a thing of gossa¬ 
mer; and, so far as financial matters 
arc concerned, we arc left in the 
pleasant impression that we arc get¬ 
ting into further debt, and have no 
distinct means of j)ayirig it. I'o ex¬ 
hibit the •recklessness with which the 
Whigs regard all matters connected 
with revenue, it is sntticient to remark, 
that with three millions of deficit ad¬ 
mitted, our rulers tliink this an advan¬ 
tageous and a proper time to sacrifice 
about fifty tliousand pounds annually, 
the produce of duties upon Imported 
copper ore. 

' Mr Osborne was right. No minis¬ 
try, hadthere been adeceuf Opposition, 
could have stood such an ex]H)surc. 
We oven go further; for we be¬ 
lieve that—but for tlie French re¬ 
volution, and the universal turbulence 
abroad, which rendered it absolutely 
necessary that this country aliould 
maintain a firm front, and exhibit no 
symptoms of internal wcaklicss or 
discord—the present ministiy could 
not have existed for another fortnight. 
As it is, we are in some respects glad 
that they have continned in office; 
because, thougli late, they have been 
called upon to act under circum¬ 
stances which, in future, may give a 
new and improved tone to Whig poli¬ 
tical opinion.s. 

Before f]mtting the budget, let us 
say a word or two regarding future 


financial prospects. It is no doubt pos¬ 
sible that trade may revive—though, 
from the present aspect of European 
aflfairs, we arc not inclined to be at 
all sanguine in our expectations. Wo 
cannot, it is quite clear, reduce onr 
olTective establishments; for no ono 
can say what emergency may arise 
to make us, not mere spectators, but 
active partisans in a contest which vre 
shall dec'ply and long deplore. Eco¬ 
nomy wo may practise at honm, and 
[for once we are of Joseph’s mind, 
xlicrc are items in our civil and i)eu- 
riiou list clearly superfluous and undc- 
fcmsible, and wc >^■ish to see these 
removed, though Avifli a just regard to 
vested interests and claims. We are 
no admirers of such antiquated oflices 
as that of llereditaiy Grand Fal¬ 
coner; and wc think tfiat Mr Mac- 
(iregor’s impfiry, as to the heirs of the 
If like of Schomberg, who for a cen¬ 
tury and a half have been billeted 
iipon Ihc country to the tune of three 
thousand a-year, deserved at least a 
courteous reply from so very detcr- 
luined an economist as the Premier 
formerly proclaimed himself. A door¬ 
keeper may surely bo maint^ed at a 
less annual expense than tl*income 
of a country gentleman; and in many 
departments even of government, we 
have certainly been over lavish Of 
rcrauncration. But these retrench¬ 
ments, though they may give satis- 
fitetion to the nation, can never free 
it from its cmb.arrassments- The re¬ 
venue has cleax-ly sunk to a point 
when it must bo augmented by some 
decided and effective measure; and it 
will well become us all to consider, 
even without reference to past disputes, 
from wliat quarter the suiqily is to 
come. If tlie decision, or at all 
events the expressed feeling, of the 
House of Commons can be takra as 
an index of the popular wish, the 
nation will «iiot submit to an aug¬ 
mentation of the income-tax. No 
increased duties upon excise can be 
levied,—indeed the cry is general for 
the removal of those which exist. 
The window-tax—though it might be 
materially improved by a more equit¬ 
able arrangment, and by rating great 
houses without any graduated scale— 
is decidedly unpopular. In fact, all 
direct taxation is of an obnoxious 
character—it is the fertile source of 
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murmur and of discontent, and it 
never can be adjusted so as to render 
it palatable to tlie payer. 

From wbat quartea*, then, is it pos¬ 
sible for us to recruit our revenue ? 
How are wo to provide for casualties, 
and for a possibly increased expendi¬ 
ture ? That question must be solved 
in one way or the other, and that 
without lack of time. It will not do 
to go on from year to year with a 
continually increasing deficit, the 
arreai's of which shall be passed t^ 
the capital of our national debt—w* 
must raise money, and the only ques¬ 
tion is, how to do it. 

Within the last six years, says Sir 
Charles Wood, the nation has remit¬ 
ted seven and a half millions of anunal 
taxation: since the peace, says Lord 
John Busseir, more than tidrUj-nine 
millions of annual taxes have been 
removed. Highly satisfactory this, no 
doubt—^but what does it prove ? Sim¬ 
ply that we have pushed the ahdlitiop 
of indirect taxation too far. Wo 
have gone on, year after year, lower¬ 
ing tarififs, for the purpose of stimulat¬ 
ing foreign trade. We have thereby 
unguest^ably increased our imports, 
but we nwe failed in giving any thing 
like a corresponding buoyancy to our 
exports. Why we did this is not 
very difficult of comprehension, if we 
look attentively to the state of party 
which has subsisted for the last few 
years in this countiy. 

Free-trade, in so far as it lessens 
the cost of production, is clearly the 
interest of the master-manufacturer 
who exports for the foreign market; 
but, we repeat, it is the intei-est of no 
one else in the community. Free- 
trade in certain articles,—that is, in 
raw materiaHntruducod to this coun¬ 
try for the purpose of being manufac¬ 
tured, sold at home, or e^^orted—is 
just and commendable. Free-trade 
in what are called the n«cessaries of 
life, such as corn and cattle, does not 
tend to the wealth of the country; but, 
for the present, we shall leave that 
subject in abeyance. Free-trade in 
luxuries and in manufactured goods, 
whenever these latter displace the 
home labourer in the home market, 
we hold to be utterly injurious, and 
we shall presently state our reasons. 

The Manchester school have adopt¬ 
ed, j>»ached, and insisted upon free 


trade in all these branches. It was 
their interest to push the cotton trade 
to its utmost possible limits, and tn 
undersell all competitors in eveiy ac¬ 
cessible market. Hence their favour¬ 
ite doctrine of cheapness, which in 
appearance is so plausible, but which 
actually is so fallacious, and the per¬ 
tinacity'with which they have con¬ 
tinued to preach it up. Hence the 
League, in the formation of which 
they displayed such undoubted energy, 
and the immense sums which they 
lavished for the popular promulgation 
of their cjced. To conciliate these 
men, swollen to a formidable number, 
and maintaining their opinions with 
extreme plausibility, and no ordinary 
share of talent, became an important 
olyect to the leaders who were then 
ac the head of the two great parties 
of the state. It is in vain to deny that 
a large body of the middle classes 
were concerned'* in this movement, 
and, to gain their votes and support, 
the unholy race for power began. 

Hence om* legislation, whether un¬ 
der Peel or Russell, has been directed 
for the last six or seven years inva¬ 
riably to one point. The man wdio 
could boast of having removed the 
greatest amount of taxation was sure 
to be the popular favourite; and wo 
all know in what manner, and by 
what means, Sir Robert Peel accom¬ 
plished his share of the work. He 
first, on the assurance that it was to 
be merely lemporaiy, obtained an 
income-tax, amply sufficient to re¬ 
deem the financial deficit which was 
the legacy of his predecessors. He 
next proceeded to make that income- 
tax permanent, by paring at, and 
reducing the tarift's; and finally, in 
order that his rival might not have 
the stai't of him in popularity, he 
threw*his party overboard, and con¬ 
sented to the abolition of the corn- 
laws. • 

But there is a point beyond which 
taxation cannot possibly be remitted; 
and that point Sir Robert Peel had 
reached before he retired from office. 
True, the effect of his measures had 
not yet become appai-eut, but they 
were foreseen by many, “and perhaps 
not unsuspected by himself towards 
the close of his tenure of office. 
Further than as being consenting 
parties to those reckless sacrifices ot 
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revenue, it would be unfair to charge 
the Whigs with having brought ns 
into our present perplexity. Sir 
Kobert Peel is the real author of 
this, and he cannot escape the respon¬ 
sibility. 

Now upon two points—viz., the 
introduction of raw material for 
manufacture, and of articles of food— 
wo shall for the present forbear join¬ 
ing issue with the free-traders. But 
the third one, that of the admission 
of foreign manufactured goods at 
nearly nominal rates of duty, is far 
too important to be passed over, oven 
at the risk of repetition. 

The industry of this country is not 
confined to a few, but flows throngh 
a thousand channels. There are, 
however, about four great trades ki 
which Britain can at present, owing 
to her mineral wealth, machinery, and 
capital, compete witl^ decided advan¬ 
tage against any other country in the 
world. These are the cotton, the 
linen, the woollen, and the iron trade, 
the exports of which articles amount 
to rather more than two-tuirds of 
the whole exports of the United 
Kingdom, or in round numbers from 
thirty-three to thirty-five millions 
annually. It is to the unceasing 
agitation of men connected with 
t/u'Kc trades that we owe the erection 
of the League, and the progi'css of 
free-trade which has brought us to so 
low a condition. 

It is no matter of surprise that the 
corn-laws were obnoxious to such 
persons. With the agilcultural in¬ 
terest they had no natural sympathy; 
and being always able to comniiinfl 
the monopoly of the home market, 
their invariable effort has been to 
stimulate trade abroad to the very 
utmost of their power. High w.‘ige.s 
interfered with their profits; and in 
order to command the labour mar¬ 
ket, they formed their famous scheme 
for reducing the price of food, by 
dealing a blow to agriculture at 
home, and opening the ports to the 
admission of foreign corn. This 
cry was to a certain degree po¬ 
pular, especially amongst those who 
were not connected with their works; 
for the more intelligent of the opera¬ 
tives, to their credit be it said, very 
early detected the selfishness of the 
whole manoeuvre, and saw, that with 


the price of food wages also would 
inevitably decline. Foreign corn, 
however, was not enough for the 
appetite of those grasping monopolists. 
They looked with envy on the smaller 
non-exporting trades, who constituted 
a great portion of the population, and 
who were defended in the home 
market, their only field, by a reason¬ 
able scale of duties. It presently 
occurred to them, that if, by any 
means this scale could be broken 
-•down, and the market inundated with 
foreign manufactures, thej' might be 
enabled to export a larger quantity 
of their own fabrics, reduce the price 
of articles which they were personally 
inclined to consume, and finally reap 
another benefit by cheapening labour— 
that is, by forcing a new class, through 
want of employment, to compete with 
their former operatives. These wo 
know to have been the secret views 
of the,League, and to these ends, for 
s<?voral years past, they have bent the 
w’holc of their energies. IIow they 
h.avc succeeded, let the present state 
of the labour market tell. The tarifls 
of 1846 were expressly framed in'their 
favour. They have done of the 
anticipated work; for by the admis¬ 
sion of foreign manufactures into this 
country at a reduced rate of duty, 
they have thrown many thousands of 
industrious handicraftsmen into the 
streets. The small shopkeeper has 
been reduced from an employer into 
a mere retailer, and disaffection has 
been engendered through the jiressurc 
of absolute misery. 

This may seem a highly-coloured 
picture ; but if any man of intelligence 
will take the trouble to make himself 
acquainted with the feelings, and to 
listen to the individual histories of 
j>crsons of the working-class, he ■will 
lind it to be* strictly true. Four-fifths 
of the men who were in attendance 
at the late Chhrtist meetings belonged 
in 1845 to the non-exporting trades, 
were then in full employment, and 
probably as loyal as any subjects in 
the kingdom. So, indeed, we believe 
they are still, in so far as loyalty to 
the crown is concerned; for, thank 
(rod! Kepnblicanism has not taken 
any root in the empire. But they are 
utterly discontented with the govern¬ 
ment, and furious at the apathy With 
which, they think, their sufferings are 
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regarded. They find that the repeal 
of die cora-lan^s has done absolutely 
nothing in their favour. They find 
that .tlic lowci'cd tariffs have opened a 
sluice-gate through which articles of 
foreign manufacture have rushed in 
to s^ramp them; and they gloomily, 
and even savagely, assert, that this 
state of things is the result of a com¬ 
bination of the rich against tlie poor. 
So it is-: but from that combination 
the aristocracy and gentlemen of J2ng- 
land stand apart. The headquarters 
of the grinding-society are at Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, and Sheffield ; the 
machinery it uses are the arms of the 
League; the master-spirits of the con¬ 
federacy are Cobden, AVilson, and 
Bright. 

A very picgnant instance of the 
sympathy which is felt by the free¬ 
traders and political economists for 
the suffering of the lower orders, oc¬ 
curred during a debate towards the, 
beginning of May last. MVe specialty 
notice the fact, because it proves that, 
however two successive ministers may 
have forgot their duty to the people, 
there exists, in a higher quarter still, 
the delist commiseration for their 
distress, and an earnest desire to alle¬ 
viate it in every possible manner. It 
appears from official documents that, 
during the first three months of the 
present year, there were entered for 
home consumption, at the port of 
London alone, foreign silk goods worth 
£400,000, equal to the empioymcjit of 
31,000 weavers; lace aud needle¬ 
work worth £10,000, or sufficient to 
displace the produce of 4000 work¬ 
women and sempstresses; and 7000 
doacn of boot and shoe fronts, enough 
to keep 1200 cordwaiuers in full em¬ 
ployment. So near as we can calcn- 
late, the duty payable upon those ar¬ 
ticles, under the tariff of 1845, would 
have amounted to £88,150: at])rcseut 
it is not more than £65,575, thus en¬ 
tailing a primary loss of £22,.575 to 
the revenue. Such an influx of goods, 
at apeculiarly unprofitable season, w'as 
tantamount to displacing the labour 
of 36,200 persons, who were to be 
thrown n{K)a the public charity, with¬ 
out any other resource. A short time 
after these facts became known, an 
-order was issued from the Lord 
■Ohamberlain’s oflice, coutaiuing her 
Mtyesty'a commands to the ladies of 
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Shgland, that in attending court they 
should appear attired in dresses ex¬ 
clusively the production of native in¬ 
dustry. Yes! our gracious Queen, 
whose heart is unchilied by the cold 
dogmas of political economy, felt like 
a woman and a sovereign, and re¬ 
solved, on her part at least, to rescue 
from fiamine aud misery so many 
thousands of her poorer subjects. It 
is most gratifying to know that this 
exorcise of the royal care and benevo¬ 
lence has met with its best reward, 
for in the midst of all the distress 
which has unfortunately prevailed, 
the class forwdio.se benefit those timely 
orders were issued have been kept in 
employment aud food: the example set 
from the throne has been widely aud 
generously followed. But will it be 
believed, that this act of mercy gave 
huge umbrage to the free-traders, and 
w'as fiercely copameuted on in their 
journals as a gross infringement of the 
principles of enlightened gov(n-nmont? 
Therefore, in the eyes of the Leaguers, 
it seems a crime to interfere lor the 
support of the British workman,—aud 
unjustifiable interference with Provi- 
dciuce to give work to the labouring 
poor! 

But this is not all. Lord John 
Russell, on being asked in the House 
of Commons whether he had any share 
in suggesting this philanthropic action, 
or w hether the sole credit of it apper¬ 
tained to his ro^al mistress, was not 
slow in uttei-ing his disclaimer. “//« 
had not advised the crown in the 
mat ter,—^he could only say that the 
order had issued from the Chamber- 
laiu's office.” After a vain attempt 
to show that no cxti’a quantity of 
goods had been imported, but that the 
apparent increase arose solely from 
the cessation of smuggling, he pro¬ 
ceeded to remark;—“But if more 
goods are now entered, and thereby a 
particular class do suffer inconvenience 
or distress, yet these erdries must sti¬ 
mulate the production and exportation, 
of the classes of goods for which the 
imports are exchanged^'' There spoke 
thecon vert to the League—the truckler 
to Cobden and Co.! There, from 
the lips of a British minister, fell the 
most un-British, the most unpatriotic 
doctrine that ever yet was ennneiated! 
Said w'O not truly that the whole ob¬ 
ject of free trade is to put down and 
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cxteinUnate the non-exporting trades^ 
for the exclusive benefit of the' few 
monster monopolies ? I'lie Pretaier 
concluded an ungi-acious, halting, and 
discreditable speech with the some¬ 
what unnecessary announcement that, 
under all circumstances, ho thought 
he should be the last person to advip 
her Majesty to make an alteration in 
the commercial policy which of late 
years had been pursued. 

We need hardly remark that, in the 
present instance, the importation of 
these foreign goods could in no way 
“stimulate the production or expor¬ 
tation” of any kind of British manu¬ 
facture whatever, 'fhe articles in 
question woia; sent from France, at a 
timewhen every thing was UTJsalcablo, 
and AvcTO sold in lyondon for hard cash, 
at a heavy discount. Even Cobden 
need not have grudged this little en¬ 
couragement to SpitaJticlds and Beth¬ 
nal Green, lie did not sell a yard of 
calico the less. Gold, and not shirt¬ 
ing, was what the French wanted, 
what they bargained for, and what 
they received. But let us see a little 
more of the sympathy of the Leaguers 
for the poor, and respect for the 
sovereign, who surely might be hd't, 
in matters of this kind, to exorcise 
some discretion of her own. 

Clolonel Thompson, representing ati 
erporting constiti/encgy was furious at 
the alleged iutei-fcrqpie. “ He would 
ask whether there was any charity, 
any humanity, anj’'justice, any policy, 
any common-sense in representing 
hostility to one portion of the manu¬ 
facturing classes of the conntry, to 
come from a quarter of which he was 
sure no one in tliat House wislied to 
speak otherwise than with feelings of 
the utmost aflection and reverence ? ” 
We are not sure that w’C quite under¬ 
stand this outburst of the gallant 
Colonel, which we copy verbatim from 
the columns of the Spectator^ but, as 
he talks about charity and humanity 
with reference to his waistcoat and 
pantaloon exporting constituency of 
Bradford, we take him to mean that 
that favoured place should flourish, 
and Spitalfichls utterly disappear. 
'I’his is pure Leaguer’s doctrine, dis¬ 
tinctly redolent of the Bastile! 

Mr John Bright was also true to 
his order. The partisan of peace 
opined that “ there was no difference 


between driving out workmen, and 
keeping out their work; though no 
order had been issued to exclude 
foreign work, yet the effect of the 
order really given is, that French 
silks, which would have been con¬ 
sumed, will not be used, and English 
(alien instead. It should bc known, 
that from the late convulsions, the 
contingent depression of trade, and 
the low price of French silks hi France, 
very large quantities of them have 
been purchased and brought to this 
countiy. The announcenusnt in ques¬ 
tion might therefore entail great loss 
on large cnpftalisls, ami ruin on many 
of smaller means. 'J'lie kindness to 
the Spitalficlds wea\'crs ivould then 
be done only at a cost of loss and 
injury to other classes.”., Quito right, 
Friend Bright! the first i>ersons to be 
guarded ai’c your speculators and your 
capitalists. The iioor operative, 
wlio is not in your line, may starve 
fbr any thing you care. There is a 
protective spirit about this, which ab¬ 
solutely charms us. We wonder that 
Mr Bright did not on a former occa¬ 
sion foresee that tJu? repeal of the 
com-law's might entail grea#loss on 
large proprietors, and ruin on many 
of smaller means! 

Sir William Molcsworth considered 
that “it was a silly and foolish order; 
and he was informed, on the best 
authority, that there was not the 
slightCiSt chance of its being obeyed.” 
AVc leave this remark of Molcsworth 
without any comment, merely asking 
his authority for holding that, to as¬ 
sist in feeding the hungry, and main¬ 
taining our poorer countrymen by the 
exercise of their owm industiy, is a 
silly and a foolish act; and reqncst- 
iiig him to consider how far his chival¬ 
rous title is consistent with such lan¬ 
guage, Avhen applied to an order ema¬ 
nating directly from bis sovereign. 

This little episodeis very instructive, 
as elncidating the views of the free¬ 
traders. The great exporting trades 
have combined to crush and annihi¬ 
late the small handicrafts, and this 
they are rapidly doing through the 
operation of these lowered tariffs. If 
direct taxation were to be introduced, 
and the custom-house virtually abol¬ 
ished, in so far as regards articles of 
foreign manufacture, the thing would 
bo done at once—for no one would 
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wear clumsy English boots when he 
could get French ones at a lower 
price; or British instead of Parisian 
gloves; or silk from Spitalftolds rather 
than the less costly fabric of Lyons. 
The more honest of the free-traders 
make no scruple of announcing their 
views. They admit that the realisa¬ 
tion of their maxim, to sell in the 
dearest and bny in the cheapest 
market, implies the min of every 
non-exporting trade, and they seem 
absolutely resolved to push their 
theory to the utmost. At present Sir 
Robert Peel has managed it so, that, 
without being absolutely annihilated, 
the poorer classes are ground down to 
the lowest point. We ask the sliop- 
keeperS) artisans, and smaller manu¬ 
facturers, who have no connexion 
with the foreign market, whether this 
is not truly the case,—and if so, w he- 
ther they are inclined to allow this 
cruel, selfish, and inhuman system to 
be carried any further—nay, whether 
they w’ill not at once resolve to make 
determined head against it ? But for 
the obstinate blindness of the ])olitical 
economists, we would appeal to that 
dearest # all considerations, their own 
safety. Do they really think it pos¬ 
sible, even were it politic, to drive 
the whole operative industry of Britain 
into the compass of a few exporting 
trades. Can they make millions of 
men change their habits of a sadden, 
and walk from the country towns and 
villages,—wdierein, before Sir Robert 
l*eel introduced the foreigner to 
swramp them, they had supported 
themselves by the exercise ol‘ their 
craft,—^to the factory or the mine, or 
the furnace, or the printing work, 
there to spend the remainder of their 
existence in twisting, digging, smelt¬ 
ing, and stamping, for the benefit of 
Cobden and his confederates? The 
idea is absolute madness. Already 
we see the effects of false and un¬ 
patriotic legislation, in Chartist meet¬ 
ings and processions, in agitations for 
universal suffrage, in crime thrcc-fold 
increased, and in augmented poor- 
rates. "What are considerations of 
sanatory reform or of public instruc¬ 
tion compared to these? Will men 
thank you for' soap and tracts, even 
should these articles be gratuitous, if 
you take their labour away from them, 
an^ legislate for one class alone, as 
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has been the case of late years ? Can 
you expect to make them loyal and 
peaceable, whilst you deny them the 
moans of obtaining a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s labour — whilst you 
not only encourage, but convert into 
an actual fact the idea that a large 
portion of the poor are oppressed, and 
drive them to seek a remedy in at¬ 
tempts to procure a more popular re¬ 
presentation ? Free trade has been 
the great incentive to Chartism, and, 
unless men return speedily to their 
senses, it may chance to be the ter¬ 
rible promoter of revolution. 

But what is to be the real amount 
of the deficit? No man living can 
tell. Lord John Russell estimated it 
at about three millions, and subse¬ 
quently Sir Charles Wood announced 
that, by sundry savings and sales of 
old stores—^which latter source of 
revenue very much resembles the case 
of a gentleman parting with liis body 
clothes to make np for bis annual ex¬ 
penditure—it might bo reduced to a 
million and a half. Since then we 
have received the official accounts of 
the trade of the kingdom for the six 
months ending 5th July 1848; and 
we very •much fear, from a peru¬ 
sal of these, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has understated hia 
difficulties. Our exports, for the sake 
of which every other interest has 
been sacrificed, Jpve fallen ofi:' to an 
alarming extent; During the cor¬ 
responding six months of last year 
the declared value of our exports was 
£25,395,243: the whole amount for 
this period is £21,571,939, or very 
nearly fouk MnxioNS less on the 
half year! Here is another stagger¬ 
ing instance of the utter futility of free 
trade. The decrease of export for 
the year 1846, as compared with 1845, 
was about two millions—and now it 
is going on at the rate of four mil¬ 
lions for half the time! Was there 
ever a more pregnant proof of the 
impossibility of forcing markets ? 

Looking to the imports, wo find 
some very curious results. Lord 
John Russell took great credit for 
the increased consumption of sugar 
consequent on his West Indian expe¬ 
riments, which we shall presently have 
occasion to notice more minutely; aud 
predicted a still further consumption- 
and increase to the revenue. Let us 
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see how that matter stands. The months of the last three yeara re- 
following is the total of sugar im- spectively. 
ported to this country for the first six 



184C. 

1847. 

1848. 

Sugar unrefined, ewts.. 

2,.9.56,986 

3,967,686 

2,960,430 

„ Refined, 

54,249 

39,344 

50,863 

„ Candy, 

1 

1,025 

507 

„ Molasses, 

202,264 

411,263 

191,531 


3,213,500 

4,419,318 

3,203,331 


So that we are absolutely importing 
less sugar in 1848 than we did in 
184G, before Lord Joliu Russell and 
his sapient colleagues chose to give 
the coup fie grace to the colonists! So 
much for increased revenue from that 
source. 

In the articles of raw material for 
manufacture there is a considerable 
increase; and, should money be obtain- 
.iblc at easy rates throughout the 
coming winter, this may be a source of 
real congratulation, liut from recent 
symptoms, and the insanity of minis¬ 
ters in refusing to face the difficulties 
of the Bank Restriction Acts, we very 
much dread another recurrence of 
tightness, in which case industry must 
inevitably be paralysed as before. It 
is, however, comforting to know that 
we have a stock of raw material in 
hand, and that our condition in that 
respect has improved since last year, 
Avhen the warehoi^gte were nearly 
drained. The aggregate amount of 
cotton, wool, flax, hemp, and silk 
which have been imported for the last 
sixmonths isinthe ratio of 28,811,825, 
to 27,372,502 for the same period in 
1847. 

But the influx of foreign manuflic- 
turcs is the most singular feature of 
all; and we do entreat the most serions 
consideration of our readers to this 
very pressing point. What wo have 
already said regarding the annihila¬ 
tion of the small trades in this coun- 
try, by the total withdrawal of protec¬ 
tion, receives the amplest confinpation 
from these official tables; and, if we 
ai*e wise, something must bo done, 
with the least possible delay, to remedy 
the evils which have been entailed 
upon us, through our blind submission 
to the pernicious doctrines of the free¬ 
traders. Do honourable members 
really believe, that by agitating the 
ballot, or bringing forwaM schemes 


for extended suffrage, they will give 
work to the unemployed, or put bread 
in the mouths of the starving? If, 
instead of attempting to gain a little 
transient popularity by advocating 
organic changes, they Avould seriously 
address themselves to the task of re¬ 
vising the tariffs, and so encouraging 
the home market, they would be of 
real use to the country at this mo¬ 
mentous time. For momentous it is 
nipst tiertainly. The discovery of a 
deliberate plan for general incendia¬ 
rism in Liverpool, the mobs in fjlas- 
gow, and the disturbances at Brad¬ 
ford, are all symptoms of disaffection, 
and all proceed from one cause—from 
the sacrifice of native industty at the 
shrine of the Moloch of free trade. 
Even now, while wo are writing, 
intelligence has arrived of the arrest 
of armed Chartists in London and in 
Manchester; assassination has begun 
at Ashton, and every post brings in 
tidings of some new commotion. Is 
this a time for rarliament to separate 
without any remedial measure? Is 
this a time to allow our markets to 
be inundated with foreign produce ; 
each fresh cargo displacing our OAvn 
industry, and furtlier adding to our em¬ 
barrassment, by hastening on another 
monetary crisis by the ex))ortatiou of 
bullion in exchange? This is the 
Avork commenced by Peel, and con¬ 
summated by the incapable Whigs. 
Cxod knows hoAv it will end, if wiser, 
more unselfish, and more patriotic men 
are not speedily summoned to take 
the lead in her Majesty’s councils. 

No account is given, as in former 
years, of the amount of foreign linen 
and woollen manufactures imported, 
or of several other important branches 
of trade upon which Sir Robert Peel 
abolished the duty. Why this omis¬ 
sion has taken place we do not know, 
unless it be for the worst of all roa- 
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sons, that the results were too start- of the duties, we have doubleci our 
ling for disclosure. But we shall take imports^ thereby throwing immenso 
the statistics of the silk manufactured numbei-8»of our own operativiBS out of 
trade alone, from which it will bo seen employment, 
that, in two years after the relaxation 

Foreign Silk MiNurAoroaEs, entered under Tariff of 1846. 



1840. 

1847. 

1848. 

Silk or Batin broad staiFi!, 

64,260 lbs. 

85,589 lbs. 

141,179 lbs. 

Silk ribbons. 

70,541 

4)5,006 

95,801 

Ganze or crape broad stuffd, . 

4,383 

4,053 

5,127 

Gauze ribbons. 

11,268 

26,166 

26;312 

Gauze, mixed, 

18 

8 

39 

Mixed ribbons, 

687 

1,650 

1,244 

Velvet broad staffs. 

2,035 

4,822 

6,558 

Velvet embossed ribbons, 

4,183 

3,141 

10,530 


167,284 lbs. 

221,335 lbs. 

286,870 lbs. 


Now if, as it is fair to suppose, the 
same increase^ or oven half of it, has 
taken place in the Importation of other 
ai-ticles upon which the duties were 
removed, but which have been quietly 
withdrawn from the official tables; 
these statistics are enough to condemn 
free trade before any tribunal in the 
world. Mark how the matter stands. 
Here is a doubled importation of fo¬ 
reign manufactured goods. One half 
at least of these goods have come in 
to displace your homo manufacture. 
The other half would have come in as 
formerly to supply the rich, who would 
have bad to pay a high duty for the 
gratification of their fancy. That 
duty, where reduced, is now lost to 
the revenue. Who is the gainer, then ? 


No one, save the rich consumer; 
whilst, on the other baud, the revenue 
has suffered, and home industry has 
received a prostrating blow. But— 
say men of the Cobden school—though 
the sUk weaver, and embroiderer, and 
milliner, and plaiter, and shoemaker, 
and tailor, may have suftered, the 
couhtiy is no loser, because we ex¬ 
port goods in retmai for the articles of 
import. Do you, gentlemen? Let 
us turn to the export tables, and sec 
how your account stands. Ilecollcct, 
you have undertaken to show us a 
corresponding export of your goods to 
meet the influx of foreign manufac¬ 
tures. Unless you can do this, your 
case is utterlyworthless, and you 
stand as dotcctvimpostors. 


Exi'Ort of Principal Manufacti ues from the United Kingdom. 


Cotton manufactures, 
Ditto yarn,. 

Linen manufactures, 
Ditto yam, 

Silk manufactures. 
Woollen yarn, . 
Ditto manufactures, 


1S4C. 

£8,{m,272 

1,38‘»/,J0 

410,277 

421,010 

377,160 

3,113,550 


£18,165,482 


1847. 

£0,248,835 

2,628,616 

1,502,770 

315,106 

404,806 

444,707 

3,564,754 


is4a 

£8,023,825 

2,214,431 

1,413,810 

236,076 

263,798 

201,085 

2,578,470 


£18,100,774 *£15,022,404 


The result is a loss on these articles 
iiloncof TmtEEMiLLioSTS insixmonths, 
and we are to set that affeiust doubled 
imports, free of duty, and displacing 
British employment I Here are the 
glorious effects of Sir Robert’s com¬ 
mercial legislation I 

What, then, has gone out to meet 
the import which is rapidly promoting 
Chartism among ns, by impoverisliiug 
the poorer classes? Just what wc 
predicted long ago— Gold ; the idol 


without which men must starve, but 
which free ti^ide periodically sweeps 
from out our grasp. The lowered larills 
have operated peculiarly unfavourably 
at the present crisis—not perhaps so 
much m the branch of silk manufactures 
as iu others; for it is remarkable that 
the increase of import in 1847, over 
that of 1846, is quite as large as the 
increase of the present over the former 
year; and had Lord John Russell been 
alive to the duties of his situation, 
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or capable of comprehending ,the effects 
which a glut of foreign goods must 
produce on the home market, be ought 
instantly to have brought in a bill 
augmenting the customs duties, and 
hurried it through Parliament without a 
moment’s unnecessary delay. The mad¬ 
ness Of encouraging increased imports, 
whifet exports are falling, is utterly 
inconceivable to any who have not 
eaten and drunk with Cobdcn; and it 
is quite possible that some Avho have 
been admitted to that precious privi- 
lego, may agree with us if they will t^e 
the trouble to consider the foregoing 
table^ We arc not the only sufferers. 
Amenca Is beginning to understand 
tha^ increased imports arc by no means 
decisive symptoms of a healthy com¬ 
mercial state; and the following ex¬ 
tract from Transatlantic correspon¬ 
dence, which we copy from the 
money article in the Sun newspaper 
of 16th August last, is pregnant with 
meaning in the present posture of 
affairs. 

" The whole of Europe is in a terrible 
conditiou, and orr only hope is, that Great 
Britain may escape the blast which has 
swept from one end of tlie Continent to 
the other with such devastating effect. If 
England escape, we shall continue to liiid 
extensive markets for our products, aud 
our prosperity will he partially preserved. 
Our markets on the Continent have almost 
become extinct, so that^ic worst in that 
liarticular has already been realised ; but, 
every week or mouth, consumption in that 
section of the world is restricted or limited 
—so much the more injurious must be the 
revolution causing such a state of things. 
With the exception of Groat Britain, our 
European export trade has been literally 
auniliilated ; but unfortuuatd>ff our im¬ 
port iradi’ with these eoiMitries lias not met 
with a similar fate, but on the contrary, 
has rather increased than otherwise. 
Importers and speculators in this country 
have taken advantage of the iiuancial em¬ 
barrassments growing out of the Hcvolu- 
tiou, which the manufacturers of France 
and Europe generally have laboured under, 
audliave purchased of tliemfor cash, goods 
at one half their cost, and have filled our 
markets. A portion of the specie which 
has been shipj}ed from, this port within the 
last four months went abroad for this pur¬ 
pose ; and while our exports had become 
reduced to the lowest limit, and exchange 
drawn upon previous shipments of produce 
was coming back protested, millions of 
dollars of gold and silver were going for¬ 


ward to purchase goods which could not 
be obtained on the usual credit. In this 
way, our whole foreign trade has become 
deranged, and we hare thus far borne the 
brunt of the commercial revulsions and 
political revolutions in Europe.” 

What is to bo said of a system 
which swamps our home market, whflst 
at the same time it promotes a drain 
of gold ? What is to be said of the 
system which makes a drain of gold 
almost tantamount to national bank¬ 
ruptcy ? 

Having hitherto dealt with the 
subjects of the cun-cncy and finance, 
let us now glance for a moment 
at the new legislation for our colo¬ 
nics. We need not repeat the 
t.ale of the disasters iuto which the 
West Indies liavcbeen pTimged, or the 
ruin which has befallen many of our 
own most respectable citizens, who, 
to then- mlsfortime, had embarked 
tlveir capital and fortunes in sugar¬ 
growing estates, tnisting to British 
faith and protection for at least .‘iii 
adequate return. Tin; veriest zealot 
conld not liavc wished to have seen 
the crime of slavery more bitterly 
avenged; bnt in wh.at a manner! 
Great Britain', after having made a 
sacrifice of twenty millions to emanci¬ 
pate the slave population in her own 
colonies,—a sacrifice to her, though 
not an adequate compensation to the 
planters,—after having declared to the 
whole world her determination no 
longer to participate in the profits 
of forced labom*,—after having made 
treaties, .and equipped annaments lor 
the suppression of the slave-trade,— 
sudtlenly ch,anged her policj’’, adniittod 
slave.-gi'ow’ii sugar from foreign state's, 
first, at a high, and, latterly, at so low' 
a dxity, that her own colonies, alrem'y 
impoverished, couhlno longer aflbrd to 
defray the cost of inoductioji. Here,' 
again, the principle of frce-trjide has 
been triumphant and ruinous; here, 
again, the cj^rting trades have car¬ 
ried tlieir pomt, not only against the 
interests of the colonists, but against 
those of benevolence and Christianity. 
The cause of the Blacks has been 
.abandoned for the tempting bribe of 
cheap sugars, of an augmented demand 
for cottons and blankets to supply the 
gangs of Cuba, and of machinery for 
Brazil, to enable the planter more 
utterly to prostrate Jamaica. 
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In Febraary last we reviewed with 
great care all the evidence which we 
^httld collect regarding the West 
Ii^ian Interest. The, conclusion to 
.Ifhich - we arrived was contained in 
‘tte .fcllowitig paragraph : — “ And 
/>What is it that onr colonists ask? 
What is the extravagant proposal 
which we arc prepared to reject at 
'. ‘the'cost of the loss of our most fertile 
p^^'essions, and of nearly two hun¬ 
ted ■■ millions of British capital ? 
"Simply this, that in the meantime 
such a distinctive duty should be en¬ 
forced as will allow them to compete 
on terms of equality with the slave- 
growing states. Let this alone bo 
granted, and they have no wish to 
interfere with any other fiscal regula¬ 
tion. And ^^hat would be the amount 
of differential duty required? Not 
mpre, as we apprehend, than ten shil¬ 
lings the hundredweight.'" Having 
hazarded this statement so cllr]y,(,it 
was certainly gratifying to find that 
an impartial committee of the l^pusc 
of Commons, reporting four months 
later, had, after a full investigation of 
the whole case,—and of course with 
oflicial documents before them, the 
correctness of which could not admit 
of a doubt,—arrived at precisely the 
same result. The proposition for a 
diflterential duty of ten shillings, which 
was finally agreed to by the commit¬ 
tee, Avaa actually made by a member 
whose general opinions arc understood 
to lean tow'ai’ds the side of free trade, 
—we mean Sir Thomas B. Bn-ch, one 
of the representatives for Liverpool. 

This resolution of course implied a 
direct condemnation of the Whig Act 
of 1846, which the West Indians 
bitterly complained of as a flagrant 
breach of faith, and as having put tJic 
coping-stone on their misfortunes. 
It was the resolution of an indepen- 
•' dent and intelligent parliamcutaiy 
committee, founded ,|j|pon a mass of 
evidence derived fro m ^erv qriarter; 
and in a matter of thi^ort, wherein 
so vast ah interest as that of our 
most valuable colonies was conccnicd, 
it miglit have been expected that the 
report W(ml4 he treated with defer¬ 
ence, eveh*raough it might in some 
degree impugn the saghcity of a 
prime minister, by exposing the 
results of his formei* reckless legisla¬ 
tion. Such was not the case. Had 


the seven wise men of Greece sate 
npon that committee, their report 
wonld have been utterly indifferent to 
Lord John, who imhxediately came 
forward with a counter-scheme, which 
had not even the merit of consistency 
to give it colour. lie proposed a 
new sliding-scale of duties, tho result 
of which will be, that next year‘the 
colonists will. have a protection 
against tho slave-owners of seven 
shillings in tho ariiclc of clayed, and 
fi ve-and-^ixpencein lhatrof muscovado 
sugar,—the boon to taper away an¬ 
nually, until, in 1854, the protective 
duty will be reduced to three shfflings 
on the one article, and two shmings 
upon the other. This is the doom of flie 
West Indies,—and we expect not|iing 
less than an immediate stoppage of 
the supplies for tho maintenance of 
the colonial governments. Robbed 
as they have been, ruined as they are, 
and all tbrongh a course of most reck¬ 
less and unprovoked legislation, it is 
iu vain to hope that any further capi¬ 
tal will be embarked in the cultiva¬ 
tion of these islands. For the benefit 
of economists at home, and the clam- 
ourers for cheap sugar, it may be as 
well to record that this new sliding- 
scale is to be accompanied with a loan 
of £500,000, in addition to £160,000 
already guaranteed this session, for 
the purposes of promoting iramigra- 
tioii, and that at a period when the 
annual deficit was originally calcula¬ 
ted at three millions! The ameiid- 
moiit of Sir John Pakington, founded 
upon the resolutions of the committee, 
was negatived in a full house by the 
small majority of fifteen. 

This has been by far the most 
important debate of the session; and 
at one time k was confidently ex¬ 
pected that ministers wonld have been 
defeated. Sir Robert Peel, hawever, 
came to their rescue at the last stage. 
Oleaginous and plausible as ever, the 
wily baronet began his speech by 
deploring the misfortunes of the West 
Indians, repudiating mere pecuniary 
considerations, and calling to mind 
old straggles, in which these colonies 
liad stood by the side of the mother 
conntry. This sympathetic introduc¬ 
tion boded little mercy for the parties it 
seemed to favour. Sir Robert had ac¬ 
quiesced in the Act of 1846, and it was 
now rather difiScult to back put from 
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th<at position. But soothing mcasnres 
might be adopted, the salaries of 
governors defrayed by the mother 
country, and perhaps, if, after due 
consideration, it should be found ex¬ 
pedient to remove the blockading 
squadron from the coast of Africa^ 
part of the sums so saved might be 
devoted to colonial purposes. Then 
came a discourse upon the merits of 
iiTigation, which would have done 
credit to a lecturer in an agricultural 
society. Finally, Sir Robert rested 
his future hopes for the Indies upon 
other, and what appear to ns pecu¬ 
liarly objectionable considerations. lie 
has no confidence in the tranquillity 
of Cuba and Brazil, .nnd he hints at 
an insurrection of the slaves being 
probable, if ennincipation is not 
gi’antod. We shall not comment more 
tlian lightly upon the dc'cency of such 
a hint. Dc.sirable as emancipation 
may be, it is, to say the least, ques¬ 
tionable whether it would be cheaply 
bought by so terrible a catastrophe as 
a general rising of the black barbarian 
population against the whites; and in 
the event of such a misfortune oceiir- 
ring either in tnc above slave colonies 
or in tlic United States, it is extremely 
probhnnatical whether our own dearly 
bought emancipation wcnild cirectually 
prevent the contagion from spreading 
to the free colonies. But we will tell 
Sir Robert a fact of which he ought 
to be fully cognisant. The greatest 
enemies and obstacles to emancipa¬ 
tion, in the Sl>anish and South Ame¬ 
rican States, have been himself and 
bis free-trading allies. It,, is well 
known to manj' here, and notorious 
in the West liidios, that at the very 
time when the ill-advised Act per¬ 
mitting slave-grown sugar to be in¬ 
troduced into this country was jn'o- 
cliiccd, negotiations Avcrc actmilly 
pending in Cuba for the iminediate 
emancipation of the slaves. The 
results of that Act were the instant 
abandonment of such an idea, the 
withdrawal of the slaves from the 
coffee plantations to the sugar-fields, 
double work rigorously enforced, and 
an cnonnonsly increased importation 
of linman beings from the coast of 
Africa. With such a bonus hold out 
to the Cuban planter, such a huge 
incrc.asc of consumption in this country 
as Lord John Russell gloatingly con- 
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templates, it would be utter Insanity 
to expect that emaucipatiou can take 
place through any other means than 
blood, rajnne, plunder, and incen¬ 
diarism. Sir Robert’ and the free¬ 
traders have effectually precluded an^r 
milder method. Had they been, tpie 
to the principles professed by. t.lris . 
country at tlic time of oxjr o^wn, 
emancipation, there is every hiunad' 
reason to believe that by this time 
Cuba would have been a free colony., 
Had that event taken place, slavery, 
.and of course the slave-trade, would 
have received its death-blow. But 
now when wq have given, and con¬ 
tinue to give, a direct premium to the 
ablioiTcd system, when wc have shown 
that we love its produce so much, as 
to hold the welfare of,^iuB<own colonics 
as nothing in comparison, it is mere 
Jesuitry to cant about the iwobability 
of voluntary freedom. This is the 
worst and most indefensible argument, 
if, Indeed, it can bo brought within 
the category of m’guments, which has 
3 ’et been advanced from any quaiitcj- 
in support of the felse legislation and 
detcM-raiued opposition of ministers to 
the just claims of the colonists. 

In the course of the debate a sin¬ 
gular discussion arose, which tends to 
throw some light upon the manage¬ 
ment of the Colonial Office. A most 
important despatch upon the state of 
Jamaica had been received from Go¬ 
vernor Grey, and this was withheld 
from the select committee then sitting, 
although Mr Ilawcs, the Under-sccrc- 
tary for the Colonics, was directly 
questioned as to its existence. We 
do not wish to cuter into the details 
of tliis matter, or to cast an.y imputa¬ 
tion upon tlic probity of Mr Hawes, 
who, in explanation, was fain to take 
shelter under the plea of a mistake. 
But the ciroumstance certainly did 
look awkward, and the doubts, not 
only of the House but of the country,, 
were far from bfflfeg removed by the 
extreme acrirnOmy displayed by the 
rremicr, in his injudicious defence of 
his subordinate. Never in our recol¬ 
lection has a Frime Minister shown 
so remarkable a want of temper and 
of courtesy to a political opponent, as 
■was exhibited by Lord John Ritssell 
in Mb reply to Lord George Bentinck. 
We shomtt be glad, for ,thd sake of the 
nttcrer, that the speech could bo 
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erased from the.pages of Hansard, 
even were we to lose, at the same, 
time, the briUiant and withering reply 
which it elicited from Mr D’Jsi'aoli. A 
suppression certainly had occufred, 
whctlierthrongh mistake or otherwise; 
and the matter was thought so serious 
that Earl Grey volunteered an ex¬ 
planation in the Upper House. He 
had better have let it alone. New 
charges of suppression were jircferrcd; 
and finally Earl Grey admitted that, 
on one occasion at least, he had quoted 
passages from a Jamaica memorial in 
support of his argument, totally and 
purposely omitting to read other sen¬ 
tences, which gave a different con¬ 
struction to the meaning intended to be 
conveyed! This is popularly said to 
be the methad .adopted by a certain 
personage, who shall be nameless, 
whenever he has occasion to quote 
Scripture, and yet it is practised and 
defended by a high official functionary! 
We copy the remai'ks of our contW- 
poraiy the Spectator^ as very apposite 
on this occasion. 

** The perHoujil dis 2 )utc about the con¬ 
duct of Lord Girey and Mr IFawcs, and 
the strictures of Lord George JJeiitinck, 
which began on Friday last, have usurjicd 
a large i^harc of the week’s debates j not 
altogether to so little 2 >urpose as 
personal sunabbles, since it throws consi¬ 
derable light on the administration of co¬ 
lonial affairs. The general imprc-ssioii, 
■when all sides have had their say, i.s, 
that Mr Hawes and Lord Grey did not 
intend to cheat Lord George Bentiu'*k’s 
coiuiniltce by the deliberate suppression 
of evidence ; but the very statements 
made by ministers, iu defence, janveil re¬ 
prehensible practices. It secins that the 
routine of the Colonial Office is such us to 
preclude any security against ‘ mistakes ’ 
so grave as the withholding of most im¬ 
portant dospatchc.s. And Lord Grey 
claims, .as an admitted official privilege, 
to pick out bits of evidence in his exclu¬ 
sive possession, that make for apartioular 
view, although those bits may be tom from 
a context that should perfectly refute that 
particular view! In effect,lie upholds the 
doctrine that a government is not bound to 
lay before parliament all the information 
that reaches this departments, even though 
that information be not of a secret kind, 
but may select such parts as go to bolster 
up tUe preconceived crotchets of the minis¬ 
ter for the time being. In, this case, Lord 
Grey had preconceived crotchets hostile 
to the West Indian colonics, whom he 
treated as if he were the Attorney-Gene¬ 


ral prosecuting a state criminal. He has 
carried beyond its usual bomids the spirit 
of the ^nii-CoIouial Office, in Downing 
Street, With this spirit of animosity the 
Secretary for llie Colonics coupled flu* 
most singular exhibition of personal 
trifling, and self-worship. lie appealed 
to the name of his father, as a reason for 
not accusing himself ! and pointed to the 
‘ awful warning across the Clianuel,’ as 
a reason for not preferring cliarges cal¬ 
culated to weaken English • statesmiMi, 
'Don’t talk of inefficiency or dishonesty,’ 
cries he —‘ it is dangerous ; for such talk 
has upset governments abroad.’ Yes, 
shaky and dishonest governments ; but 
what is Lord Grey afraid of % ” 

As for the sugai* duties, we do not 
by any means believe that this is a 
final settlement of the question. Jf 
free trade, indeed, should continue to 
progress, there is not much hope for 
the colonists; but, to the observant 
eye, there arc unmistakaWe symptoms 
of reaction apparent in tliis cxnxutry, 
and a vciy general sympathy for tlie 
case of the W cst Indians. Our greatest 
fear is, that irretrievable mischief will 
be wrought before there is an oppoi- 
tunity of applying a remedy. It seems 
cruel mockery, after ail that has hap¬ 
pened, to exhort the planters to per¬ 
severe, and to prevent tlioso valuable 
islands from lai)siiig into a state of 
wilderness; and j ct there seems no 
alternative between such persevcranco 
and abandonment. This only ’wc can 
say, that should the commercial prin¬ 
ciples, which wc have advocated 
throughout, be again recognised and 
adopted—should true and not hollow 
(Jonservatisin once more triumph over 
Wljig effrontery and weakness, thi.s 
mighty grievance wiU assuredly be 
the earliest rcdi’cssed. 

llefen-iiig again to the speccli from 
the throne as the text for the ]>arlia- 
mentary campaign, we find the Navi¬ 
gation Laws spticially marked out 
either for modification or repeal. This 
subject having been fuUy dealt 'with 
in our July Number, wc offer no fur¬ 
ther remarks upon the policy which 
dictated such a plan ; indeed, no re¬ 
marks arc necessary, for since then 
the measure has been postponed. This 
is a sorry result for ministers; for al¬ 
though they plead, in justification, that 
other important business had pre¬ 
vented them from forcing on the con¬ 
sideration of this veiy serious question, 
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their protestations do not seem to sa¬ 
tisfy tho gentlemen who are most cla¬ 
morous against the shipjung interest 
of Britain. Ithasbeen mure than hinted 
in certain quarters, that this postpone¬ 
ment is a small stroke of Whig policy 
or prudence, for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing alive as long as possible a theme 
of dissension among the Conservatives. 
We offer no opinion as to this conjcc- 
tiire, which may be substantially true 
or not. Certain it is that the jiropo- 
sal for the repeal of those laws lias 
been encountered, outside of the 
House of Commons, with a storm of 
disapprobation; and that, if the feeling 
of the public, as opposed to the inte¬ 
rests of the exporters, has any weight 
with the legislature, the ministerisU. 
bill will bo strangled before it can 
receive the royal assent. So gi’cat 
was the anxiety displayed, that on the 
day after it became known in Clasgow 
that the bill was not to be pushed 
forward this session, every vessel in 
the Clyde was decorated with Hags, 
in token of thankfulness for the re¬ 
spite. We hope that every a<lvantage 
will be taken in the interval to force 
upon the attention of jiarliameut the 
resolution of tho wcll-alfccted jieople 
of this country, to maintain intact 
that law which has been the source of 
our naval sniweraacy, and which was 
declared, by no less an authority than 
Adam Smith, to be as wise as if it 
Jiad been dictated by the most (Iclibo- 
ratc wisdom. 

A considerable number uf minor 
bills have been quietly allowed to 
drop. This is not matter of lamenta¬ 
tion, for, as far as wo could compre- 
bend tho jwinciple of most of tliem, 
they wore utterly worthless aud un¬ 
called for. The Bill for tho Kemoval 
of the ,Jewish Disabilities was, wc re¬ 
joice to say, thrown out in the House 
of Lords, the peers being of opinion 
that the British Legislature should 
continue a Christian assembly. Lord 
John, in the plenitude of his zeal for 
the Sauhediim, gave notice of a motion 
for altering the form of tho oaths rc- 
qiurcd to bo taken by each member of 
Parliament at his admission, and so 
introducing the Jew by a convenient 
little postern. But somehow or other, 
as the session progressed, the ardour 
of the Premier cooled, and Baron 
Bothschild is at present left with as 


little chance of adorning the benches 
of St Stephens as ever. Mr Joseph' 
Hume and his party have got up a 
radical alliance, Ibr tho extension of 
the suflVage and various other organic 
schemes, and it was understood that' 
Sir Joshua Walmsley was to have tho 
honour of leading the movement. 
Unfortunately, however, before the 
day of debate bad arrived. Sir Joshua 
had been unseated in consequence of 
certain acts of bribery which had taken 
place ill connexion with the borough 
of Leicester, so that the purists had 
to march to battle under the chieftain¬ 
ship of the veteran of JMoiitrosc. They 
wore beaten hollow: but at a later 
Iteriod of tho session, the cai-elcssness 
of ministers gave a tcmporaiy triumph 
to tlie same partiOifT-rcSointious in 
favour of the ballot having bcciipasscd 
by a small majority. This vote is of 
no iinportanci! whatever, save in so 
far f>s itMomniistrates the utter help¬ 
lessness of the Whigs when left to 
their omi resources. 

Whilst upon the subject of shelving, 
let us rcmai'k that tJie Scottish Jlcgis- 
tration and iNJarriago Bills have 
shared a similar fiito. Of this we 
arc devoutly glad. Not a single 
petition has been presented in their 
fa\()uv, aud though no doubt the 
registration of births, and a stricter 
law of marriage, may be desirable, wo 
think it might bo quite possible to 
accomplish botli objects, without cre¬ 
ating a new aud expensive staff of 
functionaries, or holding forth a pros¬ 
pect of entire immunity to seduction, 
i’ossibly at a later period wo may 
take an oj)portumty of examining 
these postponed measures in de¬ 
tail. 

Two more questions remain, aud 
then tho history of the session is 
ended. They are of vast importance— 
Ireland, and our foreign policy. 

Tlie opening of the session found 
Ireland in a state of agrarian out¬ 
rage. Agitation was doing its work, 
and murder was rife on every hand. 
Foremost in stirring up tho people, 
most determined in hoimding them 
on, were the Eoman Catholic priest¬ 
hood ; and we trust that this fact will 
not be forgotten by those who are now 
meditating to buy their silence. In¬ 
dividuals were openly denounced from 
the altar, and next day shot down by 
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the assassin. The most seditions lan¬ 
guage was used by these cassocked trai¬ 
tors towards the British government; 
and even the higher dignitaries of their 
church sought to stimulate the passions 
of the populace by the most barefaced 
and impudent misrepresentation. 
Hear Archdeacon Laffan at Cashel, 
upon a Sunday, surrounded by some 
fifteen thousand of the peasantry, and 
backed by that notable worthy, Mr 
John O’Connell, and three other mem¬ 
bers of Parliament—“ The Saxon 
scoundrel, with his bellyful of Irish 
meat, could very well afford to call his 
poor, honest, starving fellow-country¬ 
men savages and assassins; but if in 
the victualling department John Bull 
suffered one-fifth of the privations to 
which the TippBrary men were sub¬ 
ject, if he had courage enough, he 
would stand upon one side, and shoot 
the first man he could meet with a de¬ 
cent coat on Ms hach —(Cheers.) «But 
the Saxon had not courage to do any¬ 
thing like a man ; he growls out like 
a hungry tiger ! ” At the time when 
this expositor of the Christian doc¬ 
trine was raving to his miserable flock, 
the following was the condition of the 
Established clergy. One of them, 
writing from King’s County, descilbed 
his position—“ For nearly twenty 
years I have been a minister of the 
Established Church *, and during that 
time I have had nothing whatever to 
do with tithes, for my benefice is a 
chapelry of .£90 a-yoar, and is paid 
partly out of land set apart for the 
purpose, and partly by the ecclesias¬ 
tical commissioners of Ireland, from a 
fimd bequeathed to small livings by 
Primate Boulter.” lie had devoted 
much attention to the employment of 
the poor; had never shown favour or 
partiality to any one sect; had lived 
simply, and attended to his duties; 
had never brought an ejectment, or 
taken any other law proceedings, 
against a tenant. “ What, then,” 
continued he, “ was my surprise and 
horror to find an assassin lying in 
wait for me for three successive days; 
and—for this is still more bonifying 
—^that most of the people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood where I five have been so 
far from expressing joy at the escape 
I have inane, that they show evident 
disappointment at my not being 
shot! ” 


. We have often maitelled what must 
be the impression of foreigners after 
reading such speeches as are usually 
delivered at an Irish assembly, by men 
who cannot plead utter ignorance in 
extenuation of the language they em¬ 
ploy. They must, we presume, imagine 
that “ the Saxon” has taken forcible 
possession of the whole of Ireland; that 
the natives are no better than serfs— 
unprotected by any laws,‘and liable 
to be beaten, plundered, and mas¬ 
sacred at the pleasure of the invaders; 
that, on the approach of each harvest, 
hordes of the Saxons repair to the 
fertile fields of the Celt, reap them 
with a sickle in the one hand and a 
mnsket in the other, and then carry 
off the produce, without leaving a 
single doit in reparation. He would 
imagine that the women are forced, 
the men defrauded, and the houses 
pillaged at pleasure; that the Roman 
Catholics are hunted down like wild 
beasts, by armies of bloodthirsty Pro¬ 
testants; that the exercise of their 
faith is denied them; and that they 
.arc allowed no voice whatever in 
the national representation. Some 
such conception as this he must form 
from the harangues which have con¬ 
stituted the staple of Conciliation Hall 
for more years than we care to reckon. 
But what would be his amazement 
were he told that Ireland is governed 
by precisely the same laws as the 
sister country; that property is equally 
protected, and life endangered only by 
the brutality of the Celtic assassin; 
that Ireland is specially exempted from 
several of the taxes which press most 
heavily upon the industrious classes 
of Great Britain; that on the last 
occasion of famine, upwards of nine 
millions of public, and a vast amount 
of private money, was given for the 
support of her poor; that Roman 
Catholic colleges have been munifi¬ 
cently endowed; that Ireland has her 
full share of representation in the im¬ 
perial Parliament, and that upwards 
of one half of the time of the House 
of Commons is occupied with measures 
tending to the amelioration of tho 
Irish people! If he were told all this— 
and it is no more than the naked 
truth—^what would be his astonish¬ 
ment? And yet so it is. Ireland 
has persisted, and is peraisting, in her 
course of sedition without a grievance. 
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of murder without provocation, of 
black and brutal ingratitude without' 
even the shadow of an excuse I 

It is impossible to find language too 
strong to characterise the guilt of the 
individuals, lay or clerical, who have 
spent the better part of their mean 
and mischievous existence in mislead¬ 
ing theii* rude and ignorant fellow- 
countrymen. They are the moral 
nuisances who have always stood in 
the way of Ireland’s progression and 
happiness. But for them, there would 
have been no absenteeism, no heart¬ 
burning between the landlord and tiie 
tenant. The people would gradually 
have learned habits of industry and 
providence, and instead of whooping 
tlirough the country like maniacs, 
shouting and yelling for repeal, which 
if granted, would make an utter hell 
of Ireland, they would be tilling the 
ground, or usefully employed in the 
development of that capital which no 
one dare hazard at present in their 
mad and turbulent districts. For all 
these things we do not blame, but exe¬ 
crate O’Connell and his tribe. The 
grasping selfishness of that family 
has for the last few years been the 
greatest curse to Ireland; and the 
crimes of other and inferior agitators 
shrink into insignificance, compared 
with the moral turpitude of the men 
who have deliberately fattened upon 
their country’s ruin. 

Mr John O’Connell, having pre¬ 
viously declared his intention of dying 
on the floor of the House of Commons 
rather than permit the passing of a 
Coercion Bill to restrain his country¬ 
men fi-om murder, did in effect make 
his appearance in St Stephens, but by 
no means with a suicidal intention. 
One of his eai’liest speeches is worth 
preserving, as it exhibits, in a most 
extraordinary degree, the hereditary 
power of mendicancy. “ If they had 
a reverence for human life, let them 
extend it to the people of Ireland. 
Give money. He asked for money. 
He heard the laughter of honourable 
gentlemen; but he could tell them that 
they ought to give money, and that it 
was their duty to do so. Charge them 
for the money if they liked, but at all 
events let them save the lives of the 
people. He did not expect to be met 
otherwise than with laughter; and be 
was bound to say that he never saw in 
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that House one single real thought for 
the interest of Ireland. (Great laugh¬ 
ter.) He begged to say, that he had 
made that remark hastily and. hotly, 
but now he repeated it deliberately 
and coolly. Whenever.the intei'ests of 
Ireland came into competition with 
those of England, they were invariably 
sacrificed. And if he did ask money, 
had he not a right to do so ? In a few 
nights a motion would come on, and 
then be would prove that they owed 
it! ” No man certainly ever did more 
credit to his profession. Brought up 
under the most able instructor of his 
age in the art of begging, John O’Con¬ 
nell exhibited on this occasion talents 
of the highest order, which would have 
made his fortune on the highway, un¬ 
less some stray trav«l!n.*’j8hould have 
mistaken the intentions of the suppli¬ 
ant, and been over ready with his 
pistol to prevent an anticipated rob¬ 
bery. 'The vile ingratitude of this 
man is almost equal to his audacity. 
Great Britain, without the slightest 
hope of any return, had impoverished 
heraelf for the support of the Irish, and 
yet here was the whole acknowledg¬ 
ment ! Even on the score of policy it 
would have been wiser for Mr O’Con¬ 
nell to have mitigated his tone. 

The Iiish Crime and Outrage Bill 
w-as introduced by ministers at an 
early stage of the session, with the 
general concurrence of all parties. 
No one could doubt that it w as espe¬ 
cially needed, but few w'cre sanguine 
that it would suffice to cure the spirit 
of disaffection which was abroad. In 
fact, Irish agitation has been allowed 
to proceed to such a point, that the 
evil is utterly incurable. What chance 
is there of putting a stop to physical 
force demonstrations, or, in other 
words, to open rebellion, whilst an¬ 
other gang of demagogues is permitted 
to preach sedition under the guise of 
moral force, and to fill the minds of 
their deluded victims with every 
species of misrepresentation and wild 
hostility to Great Britain? Our 
system of government towai’ds Ire¬ 
land has been timid and weak, and 
we are now paying the penalty. Our 
charities have been given with far 
too liberal a hand. Ireland has but 
had to ask, in order to be relieved by 
the public money: and this process 
has been so often repeated, that what 
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at first was an extraordinary boon, is 
now considered in the light of an inde¬ 
feasible claim. The Irish peasant will 
not work, will do nothing to better 
his own position, because ho believes 
that, in his hour of need, he will bo 
supported by British alms. We wish 
wo conld btdieve that this scandalous 
. and sordid spirit was confined to the 
peasantry alone. It is not so. A 
general scramble takes place on each 
fresh issue of boiintj'^, and rich and 
poor, high and low, among the 
repealers, press clamorously forward 
for their share, hfcvcfr was money 
more absurdly, more mischievously 
misapplied, than the great govern¬ 
ment grants on occasion of the famine. 
Had the proposals of Lord George 
Bcntinck bfc«sk—agrcc-l to, and tlic 
money given by way of loan for con¬ 
struction ol‘ the Irish railroads, not 
only would the governmeiil. fiave held 
some security for ropaymenf, oi;, at 
all events, a vested intorcPt in the 
works, but a useful improvement 
would have been effectc'd in the heart 
of the country, and a new element 
of civilisation introduced. But the 
scheme was rejected, for no other 
reason, we believe, than because it 
was suggested by a political oi)])Ot)eut, 
and the millions granted by Britain 
have been squandered in making 
good roads bad, in trenching mosses, 
draining wa.ste lands, and wdiat not. 
The expenditure has been lost to thi.s 
country, and has not had the effect 
of awakening the slightest s[)ark of 
gratitude or respect for the quarter 
whence it came. Ireland must be 
disabused on one ]»oint. Those grants 
are not annual, and cannot be con¬ 
tinued. I’lie time ha.s come w'hcn 
Ireland must be put upon pivcisely 
the same footing of taxatioti with the 
sister kingdoms—she must bo forced 
to forego pauperism, and in future to 
rely on her industiy, and on her own 
resources. Ireland is at least four 
times as fertile in soil as Scotland, 
and there can be no reason whatever 
why she should be exempt from 
bunions which apply to the latter, and 
moreover, like a sturdy beggar, be for 
ever vocitVvons for relief. 

The Crime and t>utriige Bill In some 
degree fulfilled its purpose; for open 
murder and assassination, if not extin¬ 
guished, were somewhat diminished 


throughout the winter. Still the work 
of sedition progressed. Old and Young 
L’cland, nifliaus both, were at logger- 
heads—the older section finding a pro¬ 
fit in the shape of the weekly rent, the 
younger and more conscientious ono 
thirsting for the hour when the dogs 
of rebellion might bo let loose. The 
French revolution found Ireland in 
this state, and no doubt aided to pre¬ 
cipitate the crisis. The visions of mere 
repeal gradually faded before the more 
brilliant and daring aspiration of an 
Irish republic! France would proba¬ 
bly sympathise with Frin; and a de¬ 
putation was sent over to w'ait upon 
Lamartine, then in the zenith of his 
popularity, for the double pui^osc of 
ascertaining the chances of assistance, 
and of taking a flying lesson in the art 
of constructing barricades. But the 
members of the French Provisional 
(Jovernnicnt showed no alacrity in re¬ 
cognising the Irish patriots, and dis¬ 
tinctly refused to interfere. Then it 
became apparent, that if the Irish 
party were determined to rebel, they 
must do so without foreign aid and in¬ 
tervention ; and on their own ground, 
and with their own weapons, be pre¬ 
pared to cope with the Saxon. 

It is Imt fair, in jnstioo to the im- 
fortuuate men who, since that time, 
have siiflered for their almost incre¬ 
dible folly, to state that others, loo 
crafty or jnisillanimoiis to approach 
Avithin grasp of the, law, aa ere at least 
equally guiltj'^ in promoting agitation 
after revolution hiid been triiini])hant 
in France. .Tohn O’Oonuell Ihns wrote 
from Paris a few days after Louis 
Philippe had been driven from his 
throne “ Speak, out, people of Ire¬ 
land ! Speak from eveiy city—every 
A'alley—every hill—CA’ery plain ! I'liei 
TiMK IS f'oMK ! The hour has anlved 
Avlien it is our instant right! when it 
is Fnglalid’s diroctest and most im¬ 
perative interest that we should man¬ 
age our own afl'airs in our own Par¬ 
liament at home!” It matters not, 
in a moral point of view, though it 
iniglit be convenient for sheltering 
purposes, that this note of sedition 
was accompanied with advice to ab¬ 
stain from crime and bloodshed. Such 
advice goes for nothing with the mil¬ 
lion, as O’Connell well knows ; and, 
fnrthormore, he knows this, that of alt 
the pliantoms over conjured up by 
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designing rogues and mountebanks, 
this one of Irish repeal is the most 
unlikely of realisation. Wliat, then, 
did tbo mail mean by these words, 
“ The time vi come!" save to stir up 
the people to some demonstration, tlie 
issue of which must have been mas¬ 
sacre and bloodslied ‘i 
We need hardly allude to the 
dhect of those appeals upon tlie 
more hotheaded and detorminod of 
the confederates. They no longer 
])n?sorved even the semblance of 
iojuilty, but, with a daring Avholly 
unexampled, gloried iu the name of 
traitors. At public meetings they 
recommended the immediate arming 
of the people—descanted, in terms of 
gloating fondness, upon that “ queen 
of weapons” the pike—and the only 
]M>iut of hesitation was the precise 
jicriod of the rising—wliethcr'it ought 
to take place imrae-dialely, or be 
I>ostponcd “ until French steamers 
were letting off their steam in Fal¬ 
mouth and Portsmouth." John 
Mitchell, in the United Iridiman, and 
his coadjutors in the. Nation^ seconded 
these views in a seriiis of the most 
inflammatoiy and villaiious' articles. 
They pro])ouaded deliberate plans for 
barricading the streets of Jlublin; 
displayed the most hellish ingenuity 
iu devising implements to be used 
against the troops ; attcmi)t(;d to per¬ 
suade their dupes, that, in the event 
of a rising, the army would be tbuml 
on their side; and, in short, set evciry 
law, human and divine, at defiance. 
At this crisis, ministers failed to act 
with that decision which was clearly 
their duty. They should at once 
have suspended the llfiiteas Uor/n/s 
Act, and arrested the whole of the 
leading agitators. Such a course 
would have struck terror into the 
insurgents, before, emboldened by im¬ 
punity, and relying upon the want of 
unanimity almost sure to prevail 
among Irish juries, they had dragged 
other misled individuals into apartici- 
patiou of their guilt. 

March, and a portion of April, 
passed av/ay before ministers tO()k 
courage to introduce the (h-own arid 
(Government Security Bill, under which 
IMitchell was ultimately convicted. 
In the discussions which took place, 
Lord John llusscll was evidently 
sorely hampered by the opinions 


which he had expressed when in 
opposition, and the manifest discrep¬ 
ancy of his measures with the prin¬ 
ciples of the Wliiggish crced. lie 
showed a disposition to truckle, when 
he came to that portion of tho bill 
which declared that open and advised 
speaking, of treasonable nature, should 
henceforward be treated as felony, 
ami took it merely as a tenqjomry 
provision. A bolder front, at such a 
time, would better have become a 
British statesman. 

Smith O’Brien and Meagher, two 
of tho most daring leaders of the fac¬ 
tion, were tried at Dublin in the 
mouth of May, and escaped, the jmy 
being in neither case unanimous. 
I'liesc trials may be memorable in 
the liisloiy of..rtb,e jnrjsprudence of 
Ireland, for <Aey dislmctly prove that 
the present' system of trial is utterly 
unsuitedrior that country. Nothing 
could.6c clearer than the evident^ 
agiiinst both parties. O’Brien had 
rccuuuneiidcd the formation of an 
Irish brigade in the United States. 
JMeaglier’s recoimnendatiou was “ up 
W'ith the barricades, and invoke the 
god of battles.” Tet in the lace of 
this, the. jury could not agree upon 
their verdict. AUtchcll was the first 
person convicted under the new Act. 
On the 27th of May, ho was found 
guilty, and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transi)(»rt.atiou. 

No effort whatever was made, on 
the part of the populace, to I'escue 
this misguided man, lie had pro¬ 
claimed Itimself a felon, and he was 
sent forth to undergo the punishment 
of his crime. But this c.\.amp]c, 
stringent as it was, bad uo effect 
whatever in repressing tho spirit of 
trcsison. The arming went on rapidly 
as before, or rather in an augmented 
ratio. Cargoes of muskets, and other 
fire-arms, were 0 |)enly shipped for 
Dublin, and exposed tor sale; tbjir 
tlestiuatioii and use were openly ad¬ 
mitted, and yet ministers did not seem 
to consider it their duty to interfere ! 
The newspaper war continued. Fresh 
journals sprang up to replace the 
United Irishman^ and the favourite 
doctrines of Mitchell were enforced 
with a ferocity and earnestness almost 
e(]ual to his own. Clubs, after the 
fashion of those in Paris, were organ¬ 
ised throughout the country; drilling 
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l>egan, and atlengtli rebellion assumed 
* a tangible shape, the confederate 
forces having been reviewed by Smith 
O’Brien at Cork. On the 21st of 
July, Dublin was proclaimed by the 
Lord Lieutenant; and immediately 
thereafter, and not a moment too 
soon, ministry were compelled to sus¬ 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. 

As we are not writing a history of 
this most abortive rebellion, we need 
not follow its leaders throughout their 
ignominious, and even cowardly 
career. That a bubble, deemed so 
gigantic, should have burst with so 
miraculously small an explosion, may 
liereafcr be a source of wonder to the 
chronicler; at present our only feeling 
should be gratitude to the Almighty that 
this affair has as y e t beep accompanied 
with so little loss of iuiinVi life. So far, 
it is well; but it would'oe absolute 
madness to suppose that tlib spirit of 
rebellion has been extinguished. The 
Irish people have been guilty of a gr^t 
crime. A large portion of them are, 
without any doubt, rebels in their 
hearts; and they must submit to be 
treated as such, until we arc satisfied 
that their stubborn disposition is re¬ 
moved. Great credit, it seems, is now 
given in certain quarters to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, for the part 
they took in suppi’cssing the late 
disturbances ; and we anticipate an 
immediate bnrst of laudation, and 
perhaps a promise of reward, in re¬ 
turn for their disinterested exertions. 
If to foster rebellion in every possible 
manner, whilst there is the least 
chance of its success, and to preach 
it down from the very moment when 
the cause appears obviously desperate, 
be an acceptable course, we freely 
admit the claims of the priesthood to 
the heartfelt gratitude of Britain; 
upon no other ground whatever can 
wc see a I’eason for their recognition. 
Let any man consider seriously and 
impartially the history and proceedings 
in Ireland for the last six months, 
and he cannot fail, we think, to 
arrive at the conclusion, that clerical 
connivance is visible in every scene 
of the drama. Smith O’Brien and 
Mitchell, being both of them Pro¬ 
testants, may have raised the banner 
too early, and may have been sacri¬ 
ficed with little scmple; but wc re- 
]>eat, that we have no faith in that 


interference which comfes so very late, 
and which, without any hyperbole, 
may be said to have been forced at 
the point of the bayonet. 

As regards ministers, we think 
their later measures have been taken 
with a fair regard for the interests 
of the imperial crown. Much they 
might have done earlier; but, on the 
whole, we are not inclined to qnarrdl 
with their conduct. Lord John lius- 
floll, in the course of late events, has 
received a more wholesome lesson in 
the practical science of legislation 
than was ever vouchsafed him before. 
His Lordship’s eyes are now, we 
hope, opened to the fallacy of some of 
the cherished Whig propositions. He 
has learned that there are times when 
a government must have recourse to 
extraordinary measures, if it is sin¬ 
cere in its wish to maintain the integ¬ 
rity of the crown and the constitu¬ 
tion : and that although the liberty 
of the subject, and the freedom of the 
ju’css, are undoubtedly most excellent 
things, and capital toasts at Whig 
propaganda banquets, neither of them 
can be allowed to go so far as to 
achieve a violent rovolntion. If 
some slight tinge should be apparent 
on the cheek of the Premier as ho 
reviews his past career, and reflects 
oil the inconsistency of his former 
speeches with his jiresent more ener¬ 
getic conduct, wc are willing to 
attribute the blush to the most 
amiable, and ccitainly the most 
honourable of possible motives—the 
acknowledgment of a cherished ciror. 

But while we accord with satis¬ 
faction this meed of praise to minis¬ 
ters, it is impossible to forget that 
the Whig party, by playing into the 
hands of O’Connell and his followers, 
have givc'u a pernicious incentive to 
the agitation which has ended in the 
late revolt. There has been far too 
much coquetting and trafficking with 
the repealers,—far too little consider¬ 
ation shown for the really loyal and 
peaceable portion of the Irish people. 
Is it possible to expect that any 
credence will bo given to the idea 
that the Whigs are sincere and 
detemined in their opposition to the 
repeal doctrines, when a high official 
functionary like Sir William Somer¬ 
ville, Chief Secretaiy of State for 
Ireland, is found subscribing to the 
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fund raised for defending fbe retain The progress of the revolutions 
of Mr Eeynolds, the member for Dub- abroad has been any thing but peace-' 
Jin? Is it, we say, decent that a fnl. On the Continent, the treaty of* 
man in the position of the honour- Vicuna has become a dead letter—a 
able baronet should be allowed to mere antiquated sheet of parchment, 
identify not^ only himself, but the hardly to be appealed to by any of 
government to which he belongs, the coiiflietiiig powers. War has 
with a party so diametrically opposed broken out in more than one point; 
to the best interests of the British and though, during the. last month, 
‘•empire? If the Whigs are deter- there has been some prospect of com- • 
mined to put down agitation in Ire- promise, it is in vain to hope that 
land—and put down it must be, at Europe will iininediatcly subside into 
whatever cost—let them show their its former tranquillity. Hitherto, 
sincerity by dropping all connexion whatever may be said regarding the 
with the agitators. These arc not internal economy of France, that 
times for truckling—least of all for country has manifested no aggressive 
party purposes and pretension. spirit. Paris, the centre-point of the 

If there is an immediate return volcanic eruption, has kept, and may 
to the old system of conciliation—if keep for some time, the soldiery in 
that unhappy country is to be left full eniploymep^ and we are sincere- 
under the impression that Britain is ly of opinioj’. ihatlxcncral Cavaignac, 
bound to support her, we may look for now at t^ e head of affairs in France, 
another projected rcbcUiou at no very has no personal disposition to unilcr- 
distant period. Ireland must be take, a war of conquest. But the 
taught to depend thoroughly ui)on position of Germany is very peculiar, 
herself. The wages of idleness must and her afllairs so complicated, that • 
MO longer be given her under any wc may justly feel alarm as to the 
circumstances whatever. We arc issue. 

satisfied that the social misery of Wo shall say little of the experi- 
Ircland proceeds mainly from the meat, so rashly uiidcrtakeu by a num- ^ 
injudicious system of eleemosynary ber of untried constitution craftsmen, * 
support, to which she has been so for welding together into one India- 
long accustomed; for nowhere else soluble mass the political existence of 
in the known world is there a land so the dififcreiit Teutonic tribes. It is 
rich in resources, with a ]>opulatxou a project which, at first sight, may 
so utterly improvident. An end also appear sufficiently imposing; but when 
must bo put, by the strong am of we examine it more closely, it seems 
power, to agitation of every kind, fraught ivitli insuperable difficulties. 
Jury trial requfl’es remodelmcut; and To constitute a Regent for all Ger- 
vw hope that the very first Irish many, in whose hands is to bo lodged 
measure which is introduced, will be thesovereiguadministrationofaflairs, 
•one for assimilating the system of jury is in fact to dethrone and mediatise the 
trial in criminal cases there witli wliolo of the reigning potentates. It 
tlmt which has worked so well and may be freely conceded that a num- 
satisfactorily m Scotland. Let fifteen ber of the smaller states might bo 
men be impanelled, and let the absorbed, and their names removed 
opinion of the majority be the verdict, from the map of Europe, without 
Tliis would effectually prevent those causing any disturbance of the balance 
allegations about packing, which do of power; but, with regard to ihe 
cei'tainly detract from the moral larger ones, the case is very different, 
weight of such convictions as that of Will Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and 
Mitchell: it would strengthen the Saxony, submit to surrender their 
bands of justice, and be especially independence ? Will the kings allow 
useful as a further preventive of themselves to be stripped of their 
xa-ime. The weal or the continued authority—of the power to make laws, 
miseiy of Ireland will depend very to proclaim war aud peace, and to 
much upon the character and com- levy and command their own armies ? 
plexion of the measures which may We do not believe it. Austria may 
be introduced during the next session not object at this peculiar jnnctui'e, 
of Pai’liament. both because she is deeply engaged 
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iQ. -mo* for tlie recovery of Lombardy, 
mid beeatise the present Eegont is a 
•prince of her imperial faimly. Prussia 
can hardly be the first to dissent, 
.boeaose her monarch had the credit 
*Of ori^uating the idea of German 
. unity, under the illusion that he would 
be nominated as the head. But unity 
is not popular in Prussia, any more 
than it is in Bavaria, and tlie moment 
is fast approaching when this bubble 
also must explode. We niiglit Jook 
upon the whole experiment with feel¬ 
ings of pure curiosity, Avere it not that 
incipient unity has been sigualiscd by 
an act of the most flagrant aggression. 
We allude to the occupation of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein by the Gennans. 

lienmark is oue of those small states 
in which th e nationali ty is of the 
most invincible land. il?iifcurascribed 
in territorial space, the' Dm^sh people 
arc possessed of a courage energy 
which for centmies has contimVil un- 
diminished; and the more powerfhl 
northern states are bound, if not by 
treaty, at least by the strongest tics 
of policy and relationship, to assist 
their gallant neighbours in maintain¬ 
ing their original position. Kussla and 
Sweden have already declared them¬ 
selves open allies of Henmark, and re¬ 
solute to maintain her against the 
forces of Germany. The disposition 
of England, and, we are glad to say, 
of France also, tends towards tlie same 
point; and such being the case, we 
have great hopes that the Germans 
will not be mad enough to persevere in 
their unjustifiable' course. A Avar in 
the north of Europe, in which so many 
gi-eat nations would be engaged, must 
be a hideous calamity; and (Jerraany, 
if wise, should be the last couutry to 
provoke it. But, as if to complicate 
matters, the parliament at Frankfort 
have manifested an Inteutiou of em¬ 
broiling themselves with Holland for 
one of the ceded duchies. 

It is no purpose of ours to speculate 
upon events, and therefore we leave 
the Danish question without further 
comment. It will be extremely gra¬ 
tifying if, after all the demonstration 
which has been made, and the actual 
collision between the Danes and the 
Gennans, peace can be re-established 
without having recoui'se to the armed 
interferfflice of a northern confedera¬ 
tion ; and it would be stiU more gra¬ 


tifying if this desirable result should be 
the effect of British mediation. But, 
looking to the south of Europe, we 
cannot approve of the policy which 
Great Britain has since pursued, or 
the attitude which Lord i*almerstott 
has chosen to assume tOAvards a friend¬ 
ly foreign power. 

. Our readers will not have forgotten 
the surprise and suspicion which was 
excited, about a year ago, by the ab¬ 
sence of a cabinet minister, who was 
understood to be perambulating Italy 
Avith a sort of roving commission. The 
inteutiou may have been friendly, but 
tlic fact was both unusual and degrad¬ 
ing, aud gave rise at the time to a 
multitude of unpleasant suspicions. 
Wlicther Lord Minto travelled in the 
capacity of constitution-maker for 
Italy we know not; but if so, as has 
more than once been broadly alleged, 
his attempts baA^e been utter failures. 
Wc hope it was not by his advice that 
Charles Albert has done his best to 
light up the flames of general war by 
that ungenerous attack upon Austria, 
Avhich has ended so disastrously for 
himself. Ihifllod on every hand—after 
haA'ing sacrificed hit. army, aud squan¬ 
dered ins treasure—^the King of Sar¬ 
dinia has been driven back into his 
OAVu country, amidst the execrations 
of those AA'hom he professedly came to 
emancipate, and without a hope left 
of gaining the diadem for which he 
had perilled so much. The papal con¬ 
stitution at Home has by no means ful¬ 
filled the hopes of tffe liberal advo¬ 
cates. Pius, lately so popular, *18 
trembling in the Vatican, and the inha¬ 
bitants of the Eternal City are in as 
much terror as if Attila Avere again at 
its gates. We repeat that we do not 
kiiOAV how ranch share British councils 
may have had iu promoting these un¬ 
toward events; but this wcknow, that 
it would have been far better if Loi*d 
Miuto had remained at home. For, 
iu the matter of Naples at least, we 
have chosen to take a direct part, 
which throws suspicion upon the ten¬ 
dency of our whole uegotiations Avith 
the Peninsula. 

Sicily has chosen to cast oif its 
allegiance to the crown of Naples, 
and to’elect a sovereign of its oavu. 
This is strictly a domestic contest, 
and one in which we had no title 
Avhutcver to interfere. But mark 
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what has taken place. JKTo sooner 
was Naples—a country which has 
also felt the revolutionary shock— 
finicted by tJie gi’antiug of a constitu¬ 
tion, than Kiu" Ferdinand, desirous 
of quelling rebellion in Sicily, is inti¬ 
midated from sending his .squadron 
for that purpose, by the appearance 
of a British fleet otF his own territory. 
Against this unjustifiable demonstra¬ 
tion the King of Naples has protested, 
declaring that he will hold any armed 
interference between himself and Ills 
subjects as tantamount to a declara¬ 
tion of war on the part of the British 
govcnimcnt. Jjord Stanley—whose, 
conduct throughout the session, on all 
questions connected with foreign or 
colonial affairs, l)a.s been pre-emi¬ 
nently distinguished for temperance, 
rectitude, .and ability, and who has 
exhibited, in a remarkable degree, 
every qualification requisite for the 
leader of a great and national party— 
brought the whole subject botbre the 
consideration of the House of l.ords: 
but the explanations given by I^ord 
Lansdowno are not calculated to im¬ 
prove onr character for good faith, 
whilst they may afford a ready apology 
to other states for any act of aggres¬ 
sion whatever. Also, at a later period 
of the session, Mr D’Isvaeli, in one of 
tliose brilliant speeches for which he is 
unrivalled, again demanded explana¬ 
tion from the Foreign Secretary, and 
took occasion to comment, with sar¬ 
castic felicity, pnthe Minto pilgrimage 
to Rome. VVe shall presently allude 
to the reply which Lord l-alracrstdn 
thought proper to make. 

The facts of the c.ase, as admitted 
by Lord LausdoAviie, are sliorlly 
these:—Britain was never asked to 
mediate formally between the cou- 
flicting parties. The Sicilians stood 
in the position of rebels, victorious 
perhaps on their own soil, but not, on 
that account, released from an alle¬ 
giance which bad beqn formally recog¬ 
nised by Europe. 3'hey proceeded, 
as all insurgents do, to debate upon 
some form of govennnent; and at this 
point, it seems, the Foreign Office 
thought fit to use its influence. Lord 
Palmerston became a party to the 
discussions of the revolted Sicilians, 
to the extent at least of advising 
them to select a monarchical instead 
of a republican form of govern- 


meni; with an assaranee that, fa that 
event, Britain, would recognise the 
jirince who might bo elected by the 
people. 

This is neither moi’e nor less than,a 
recognition of the right of revolt; and 
we should like to know upon whal 
principle, of the law of nations it can 
be d('fonded. It is one thing to 
acknowledge the right of a nation to- 
change the character of its institu¬ 
tions,—as for example, in the case of 
France, wb ich from a monarchy has be¬ 
come a republic. Were we to undergo 
the .same organic change, France, 
doubtless, would recognise us, and con¬ 
tinue the same relations with us under 
the altered form of government. But 
what if France had chosen to espouse 
Uni cause of Irish confederates? 
IVhat if^i?upposing onr troops had 
been debated by a general rising, 
and ><fnitli O’Brien liad been pro- 
clajffmd not only King of Munster, 
but of Ireland—General Cavaignac 
should have assured the rebels, that 
he would recognise the descendant 
of Brian Born a.s the prince elected 
by the peojflcV Would not that 
negotiation, tliat assurance, bo treat¬ 
ed by England as an open decla¬ 
ration of hostility, — an interference 
which no circumstances could pallLate, 
and for which no explanation could 
suffice V We apprehend there can be 
no difficulty in Jinswcriug the question, 
and yet our position with regard to 
Naples was piasciscly similar. 

No official recognition of the inde¬ 
pendence of Sicily has as yet taken 
place. Her Britannic Majesty has 
accredited no ambassador to that 
coni-t, nor does she know any thing 
more of the King of Sicily tlian her 
royal predecessor did of Theodore 
King of Corsica. ]u all Sicilian 
matters, as yet, this country nomin¬ 
ally recognises the supremacy of King 
I'crdiuand, who has in no way incur¬ 
red a forfeiture. Yet at the very 
moment when that potentate has com¬ 
pleted his preparations for coercing 
his rebel subjects, a British fleet 
appears off his shores, and no ex-' 
planation has been vouchsafed of 
the reasons which have brought it 
thei*e. 

In answer to Lord Malmesbury, 
who reiterated the question originally 
put by Lord Stanley, “ Is the fleet of 
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Admiral Parker to interfere with any 
expedition which his Neapolitan 
Majesty may send against his subjects 
in Sicily V" Lord Lansdowne dis¬ 
tinctly refused explanation. So did 
Lord Palmerston in answer to Mr 
J>’Israeti; and he further added, “that 
it is not the practice of the government 
of this country to announce to parlia¬ 
ment what the intentions of the govern¬ 
ment are.” All that we shall say upon 
that point is, that, even during the 
present session ofparliament, ministers 
have more than once been particularly 
eager to parade their intentions, with¬ 
out even the formality of a question. 
Such answers are very apt to make 
distnistful people recollect that Naples 
is but a small state, and not so for¬ 
midable as some otjmm which have 
led the van of revoIutimiV But even 
supposing that the VVhiX govern¬ 
ment are not prepared to'^ the 
lengtli of violating treaties, and Piteak- 
ing alUauees by a direct and forcible 
Interference, this concealment is pecu¬ 
liarly unwise at a moment when nen- 
trality is of the last importance. 
Apart from this question of Sicilian 
interference, no one wants to know 
why Admiral Parker’s fleet is there. 
It is not alone Lord Stanley or Mr 
D’lsraeli whose curiosity requires to be 
gratified. The King of Naples believes 
this armament is sent with intentions 
hostile to him, and he has a right to 
know whether Britain proposes to 
throw an impediment betwixt him 
and his revolted dominions. Are 
ministers aware of the cfl'ect which 
such ambiguous answers may have 
upon the future policy of France? 
General Oudinot, we know, is at the 
head of a large army on the southern 
frontier of France, and Charles Albert 
has notoriously solicited assistance 
from that quarter. What if the French, 
drawing their own deduction from the 
fact of the fleet being there, and 
all explanation refused, should choose 
to assume that we have exceeded the 
bounds of neutrality, and are now 
coercing the King of Naples?—what 
“if they should march an army to the 
support of the Piedmontese, again 
make Lombardy a field of battle, and 
throw ^ all Europe into irretrievable 
confusion, by engaging in hostilities 
with" Austria? Is that contingency 
SO lemote that we can aft’ord to indulge 


in mysteries, and peril‘the fair fame 
of England’s open dealing for a paltry 
Palmerston intrigue? 

If we contemplate seriously the 
whole course of our foreign policy, in 
so far as regards Italy, we cannot fail 
to be impressed with the idea that the 
Whigs have given undue countenance 
to the late insurrectionary movements. 
Great Britain might have come for¬ 
ward honourably at the commence¬ 
ment of the Lombardy campaign to 
stop the effusion of blood and the 
horrors of war, by the offer of a 
timely mediation; but no such stop 
was taken. On the contrary, our 
Cabinet remained quiescent and looked 
on approvingly, so long as snccess 
appeared to favour the Sardinian 
arms: it is only after the Invader has 
been beaten back, and driven within 
the frontiers of his own kingdom— 
after Austria has redeemed by force 
all her Lombard territory, that Lord 
Palmerston, and his new ally Cavaig- 
uac, have thought fit to tender their 
good oflices. Wo may safely ask— 
what good purpose can be achieved 
by this very late intervention ? Who 
are the parties whose quarrel is to be 
taken up? Mr D’lsraeli put the 
matter well when he asked,—First, 
what was to bo the principle of this 
mediation ; secondly, what was to bo 
the motive of the mediation; and 
thii'dl}', what was the end proposed to 
be attained by the mediation ? The 
motive, wc are assured, is the pre¬ 
servation of peace, and we fully sub¬ 
scribe to its importance; but on all 
other matters we arc left as thoroughly 
in tlio dai'k as ever. Eealiy this 
mystery is, to say the_ least of it, tan¬ 
talising ; and we would fain know 
whether Austria is the party who has 
taken the initiative, in securing the 
advice of two peftcc-makers like 
Palmerston and Cavaignac. Austria 
has recovered the possessions guaran¬ 
teed her by the faith of the leading 
states of Europe, has put down insur¬ 
rection, and driven back in rout and ter¬ 
ror the invadingSardinianoverbis own 
frontier. There remains no body of 
her revolted subjects in a position to 
ask for mediation. As for Charles 
Albert, he is not, wc presume, either 
King of Italy or Lord of Lombardy, 
neither have we heard of any other 
claim, save that of sympathy, which 
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could entitle him to enter into the 
contest. Personally he had no wrong 
to avenge; but having chosen to 
espouse the cause of the rebels, and 
to encounter the risks of war, he is 
surely not entitled, especially after 
defeat, to insist upon any conditions. 
If Austria shall choose, of her own 
free will and accord, to cede posses¬ 
sion of Lombardy, it will bo a mere 
act of grace, which cannot bo 
demanded from her by any state in 
Europe. But she is clearly entitled 
to dictate, and not to receive condi¬ 
tions ; and any«nterfcrence with her 
guaranteed and fully recovered rights, 
either on the part of England or of 
France, would be tantamount to a 
declaration of war. 

From first to last, therefore, we 
condemn the course which has been" 
pursued by the British foreign minis¬ 
ter with reference to the affairs of 
Italy, as undignified, unconstitutional, 
and mischievous. It has naturally 
lowered the estimate of our character 
in the eyes of the Italian people, 
whose own fondness for intrigue does 
not prevent them from despising that 
system, when pursued on the part of a 
strong and powerful nation. Alinto 
jobbing has proved an utter failure. 
It may not indeed have been unpro¬ 
ductive in results, for it has materially 
stimulated sedition, but certainly it 
has not tended to the preservation of 
peace, or the consolidation of govern¬ 
ment in Italy. 

Lord Palmerston has not been happy 
for the present year in his foreign 
relations. Some gi-atuitons advice to 
Spain, which he no doubt tendered 
with the best possible intentions, was 
ignorainiously returned upon his hand; 
and this affront was followed up by 
another still more serious, for our 
ambassador at Madrid was dismissed. 
Such are the results of constant med¬ 
dling with the institutions of forci^ 
states, or prying into their domestic 
arrangements, and of everlastingly ten¬ 
dering unsolicited and unpalatable 
advice. We do I.(Ord Palmerston the 
justice to believe, that ho is the last 
'man in the world w'ho would brook 
such conduct at the hands of others. 
Why then will he persist in acting the 
part of Mentor to all the states of 
Europe, at the risk of attracting insult 
to himself, and of materially endan¬ 


gering the character and position of 
his country ? 

Whether we regard the conduct of 
the present ministry at hopie or 
abroad, in domestic or in foreign 
relations, we find little to praise, and 
much which we must conscientiously 
condemn. Late events do not seem to 
have conveyed to them any important 
lesson. Diminished exports, want of 
reciprocity, and the disorganisation 
of affairs on the Continent, have 
effected as yet no change in their 
commercial policy. They are still 
determined to persevere in the course 
which they have unfortunately adopt¬ 
ed, and to neglect the home and colonial 
markets for the desperate chance of 
pushing exportation further. By de¬ 
laying to mat-e «yiy provision for the 
relaxation^if the odious Bank llestric- 
tion ActA^by placing upon the com- 
mittee/of the House of Commons 
ipei.^hosc financial reputation de¬ 
pended upon the maintenance of these 
measures—they have again exposed 
the country to a recurrence of that 
crisis which, in IsTovembcr last, was 
so near a fatal termination. Who 
shall answer for it that a fresh drain 
of bulliou will not take place this 
autumn V If the harvest shall prove 
deficient, such undoubtedly may be 
the case, and the mercantile world 
will be left without the moans of 
accommodation at the moment of its 
utmost need. 

When wo look at the long period of 
tranquillity which this country has 
enjoyed since the peace—when we 
reflect upon the extension of trade, 
the increase of our colonies, the appa¬ 
rent accumulation of wealth at home, 
the flevelopment of industry, and the 
enormous social improvements which 
have resulted from the jn-ogress of 
science—it seems almost miraculous 
that any combination of circumstances 
should so rapidly have involved us in 
financial embarrassments. Those em¬ 
barrassments are marked by the price 
of money and its fluctuations, by the 
diflieulty of accommodation, by the 
unprecedented decline in the value of 
every kind of property, by the amount 
of unemployed labour in the market, 
and by the long list of bankruptcies. 
Wo ask for an explanation of these 
phenomena, and wo arc referred to af 
failure of the potato crop! The poli- 
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tical economists will not aclcnowledge 
the share they have had in the pro¬ 
duction of such lamentable results— 
but, fprtunately, they cannot alter 
dates; and one thing at least is in- 
contestible, that the commencement 
of the period of decline corresponds 
exactly with that of Sir Robert Peel’s 
fiscal and cun-cncy raeasm-cs. It may 
have been that we were previously in 
danger from the want of these, but the 
country neither knew nor felt it. The 
change was made, and since then our 
prospects have been dark and gloomy. 

Parliament has utterly failed, during 
last session, to suggest any remedy 
for the general distress. It must fail 


so to do, until it is called together 
under the auspices of a Cabinet im¬ 
bued with patriotic principles, aware 
of the responsibility of their situation, 
and thoroughly resolved to release 
themselves from the trammels of a 
system which has fraud and selfish¬ 
ness for its foundation, and which 
seeks to aggrandise a few at the sacri¬ 
fice of the industrious many. May 
Heaven grant that. such men may 
speedily be called to tlie supreme 
councils of the nation, and that this 
may be the last session, the futilities 
of which it is our«daty to record, 
under the imbecile and slovenly ad¬ 
ministration of the Whigs! 


TO A CAOED SICTLAn\'y-7’.^:GEJrr’8 CIKCUS, PICCADILLY. 

13V IS, SIMMONS. 

The city’s stony roar around? 

The city’s stifling air! 

The London hlay’s distracting sound, 

And dust, aud heat, and glare! 

She sings to-night who puts to shame 
Her fabled sisters’ sj-ren-famc ; 

And, swarming through one mighty street, 

Fi-om all op})osiiig points they meet; 

And hurrying, whirling, madd’niug on. 

The crashing wheels and battling crowd 
Arc comuig still, and still are gone— 

The Thunder and the Cloud. 

But the gush of faint odours 
From apple-tree blooms— 

The dew-fall by starlight 
In green mossy glooms— 

Tho sob of low breezes 
Through hill-lifted pines 
Looking miles o’er lone moorlands 
While evening declines— 

The dying awhy 
Of far bleats at the shealing, 

The hum of the night-fly 

Where streamlets arc stealing— 

All ai-c floating, this moment, or mournfully heard, 
(Distinct lutes mid trumpets) round thy cage, heart-breaking Bii'd 1 
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They lioctl, uor hear—that seething mass— 

But Ptorm and brawl and burst along, 

Tortcr and Peer—the City class— 

And high-bom Beauty shrined in glass— 

The pale Mechanic and his lass— 

Thick as the scytlie-awaiting grass, 

In one discordant throng. 

■Wliilc, loud with many a clanging bell, 

Some annual joy the steeples toll, 

And waggons’ groan and drivers’ yell 
The louil hubbub and riot swell; 

Yet still the stunn’d ear drinks, through all, that liquid song. 

And fai* sinks the tumult. 

And takes the soft moan 
Of billows that shoreward 
Are lapsingly thrown, 

When the stars o’er the Hght;>rousc 
Sol faintly and few, . C' 

And the waves’ level blackness 
Is trembling to blue. 

^^’’ing’d Darling of Sunrise-! 

IIow oft at that lioiir, 

'iVhoi'C the grassy lea lovingly 
Tufted thy bowCr, 

Thy friends the meek cowslips 
Still folded in sleep, 

Didst thou burst, and meet Morning 
Halfway from the deep, 

And circle and soar 
Till thy small rosy niug 
Seem’d a sparkle the fur-combig 
Splendour might lling! 

How lavishly then 
On the niglit-hiddcn hill 
Didst thon rain down thy carol 
Deliciously shrill— 

Still raoiuiting to Heaven, 

As thou didst rejoice 
To be nearer the Angels, 

Since nearest in voice! 

And thy wild liquid warbling, 

Sweet Thing! after all, 

Leaves thec thus aching-breasted, 

A captive and thrall. 

For the thyray dell’s freshness and free dewy cloud 
A barr’d nook in this fiirnaco-heat and suffocating crowd. 
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No pau^ even here to list thy lay; 

The human ferment working 
Must on with unresisted sway 
In bnbl^ing thousands swept away, 

Nor near thy cage be* left one hermit-heaker larking. 
Twin minstrels were ye 
Once in sunshine and shade 
With thy h3mms to the Love-star, 

Hie rhymes to the IVTaid. 

How sweet was it theoj 
As he linger’d at noon 
' IBencath trees dropping diamonds 
In sliower-frcshen’d June, 

Beloved of the Rainbow I 
To mark thee on high, 
violet and amber 
arching the sky; 

And to ciocm thou wert singing 
Of comfoiv ^0 him— 

Of some Bow yet to brighten 
His destiny dim! 

From tinj Cloud and his Dream 
Long the glory is gone, 

, ^ ‘ And the dungeon remains 

' * To each desolate one: 

■ A^ as vainly as thine would his spirit up-spring, 
Beating against his prison-bar with faint and baffled wing. 


SONNET.—TO DENMAEK. 


Again the trnmpct-blast of war is blown: 

Again the cannon booms along tlic sea. 

Now, may the God of Battles standby' thee. 

Tine-hearted Denmark! struggling for tliine own, 
For right, and loyalty, and King, and throne, 
Against the weight of frantic Germany! 

Old Honour is not dead whilst thou art free— 

Oh be thou faithM to thy past renown! 

May the great ^irit of thy heroes dead 
Be ^s a bulwai'k to thine ancient shore; 

, And, ihidst the surge of battle rolling red, 

Still be thy banner foremost as of yore; 

Frouder than when it waved, to winds outspread^ 
*On the broad bastidn-kcep of Elsinore! 
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LIFE IN THE “ FAK WEST.” 


We have said that La Bontd.was a Often and often,’as Bontd sat • 

philosopher: he took the streaks of cross-legged before his solitaiy 'camp-■ 
ill lack which checkered his mountain fircj and, pipe in mouth, watched the ^ 
life in a vein of perfect carciessness, if blue smoke curling upwards in the*^^ 
not of stoical indUference. Nothing ■ clear cold sky, a woll-reniembered’“v, 
raffled his danger-steeled equanimity' form appeared to gaze upon him I'ronx 
of temper 5 no sudden emotion dis- the vapoury Wreaths. Then would' 
turbed his mind. We have seen how old recollections oro'wxl before, him, ** 
wives were torn from him without ■ and old emotiops, long a stranger^ fo " 
eliciting a groan or grumble,, (but his breast, shape themsdtes, as it 
such contretemps^ it may be said, can were, into lorjg-forgottcn but now fa- 
scarccly find a place in the category miliar pulsations. Again he felt the 
of ills;) how the loss of mules and soft subduing inflacncc which oSucc, in - ^ 
mustangs, Utted by horse-stealing days gone by, a certain passion cxdr-*' 
Indians, leftTBi in the ne-phis-ultra cised over his mind and body; apd _ 
of mountain misery—“afoot;” Jiow often a trembling seized him,,the same* 
packs and peltries, the hard-earned housed to/cxperience at the sudden' 

“ beaver” of his perilous hnnts'i were sight of uhft Maiy Brand, whose dim 
“raised” at one fell swoop by free- an^i«MK!ireamy apparition so often 
booting bands of savages. Hunger watched his lonely bed, or, uncou- 
and thirst, we know, wore common- sciously conjured up, cheered him in 
place sensations to the mountaineer, the dreai'^ watches of the long and 
His storm-hardened flesh scarce felt stormy winter nights, 
the pinging wounds of ari'ow-point At first he only know that one face 
or bnUet; and when in the midst of haunted his dreams by night, aiid'the 
Indian fight, it is not probable that - few moments by day when he thought 
any tender qualms of feeling would of any thing, and this face smiled 
allay the itching of his fingers for his lovingly upon him, and cheered him 
enemy’s scalp-lock, nor would any mightily. Name ho had (luitc for- 
rcmaiiis of civilised fastidiousness pro- gotten, or recalled it_ vagi^ly, and, 
vent his burying his knife again and setting small store by it, had thought 
again in the life-blood of an Indian of it no more. - * 

savage. For many ycai's after ho, bad de- 

Still, ill one dark corner of his lieart, sorted his, home, La Bont^ had^ chor- 
thero shone at intervals a faint spark ished the idea of again returning, to ' 
of what was once a fiercely-burning his country. During this period he 
fire. Neither time, that corroder of had never forgotten his old fiarne, and 
all things, nor change, that ready many a choice fur he l*d cafeiilly 
abettor of oblivion, nor scenes of laid by, iutcuded as a ])resent fm 
peril and excitement, which act as Mary Brand; and many a 
dampers to more quiet memory, could of cunning shape and device, woikqd - 
smother this little smouldering spark, in st.’iiuad quills of iioreupine and 
which now and again—when rarely- bright-coloured beads—thehamlitrork 
coming calul succeeded some stin’ing of nimble-fingered squaws—He 
passage in tlie hunter’s life, and left packed in his possible sack for the 
him, for a brief time, devoid of care same destiuation, hoping a time w^uld 
and victim to his thoughts—would come when he might Ijjy them at'her 
flicker suddenly, and light up all the • feet- « ' , . 

nooks and comers of his rugged byeast, Year after year wore on* Ifbwever, < 
and discover to his mind’s eye that ^ud. still found him, with straps and 
one deep-rooted memory clung theye nfte, following his .perilous avocation; 
still, though long neglected; proving and' each succeeding one saw him 
that, spite of time and chUuge, of lifq more and more wadded to tne wild 
and fortune, mountain-lift). He was conswous 

« On revient toujours a ses pr^miwg j^noura.” hoW Unfitted he had becomp * agam tO 
VOL. LXIV,—NO. CCCXCV) 
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enter the galling harness of conven¬ 
tionality and civilisation. He thought, 
too, how changed in manners and ap- 
)earance*he now must be, andcouldnot 
)elievc that he would again find favour 
n the eyes of his quondam love, who, 
!ie judged, had long since forgotten 
himand inexperienced as he was in 
,such matters, yet he knew enough of 
womankind to feel assured that time 
jind absence had long since done the 
work, if even the natural fickleness of 
' woman’s nature had lain dormant. 
Thus it was that he came to forget 
Maiy Brand, but still remembered the 
all-absorbing feeling she had once 
created in his breast, the shadow of 
which still remained, and often took 
form and feature in tlm smoke-wreaths 
of his solitary camp-jBre. 

If truth be told. La Bontil had his 
failings as a mountaineel't and—sin 
unpardonable in hunter law-a\stil I pos¬ 
sessed, in holes and comersVf,, his 
brekst seldom explored by his inward 
eye, much of the leaven of kindly hu¬ 
man nature, which now and again 
involuntarily peeped out, as greatly 
to the contempt of his comra<le trap¬ 
pers as it was blushingly repressed bj' 
the mountaineer himself. Thus, in 
This vaitous matrimonial episodes, he 
treated his dusky spoms wtli all the 
consideration the sex could possibly 
demand from hand of man. Iso 
squaw of his ever humped shoulder to 
receive a castigatory^ and marital 
“ lodgepoling” for oftbricc domestic; 
but often has his helpmate blushccl 
to see her pale-facc lord and master 
aevote himself to the feminine labour 
of ])ackiiig huge piles of fire-wood 
on his back, felling trees, butcher¬ 
ing unwieldy buflialo—all which arc 
Ineludcd in the Indian category of 
'female duties. Thus he was esteem¬ 
ed an excellent parfi b)' all the mar¬ 
riageable yonng .squaws of Black- 
foot, Crow, and Shoshone, of Yntah, 
Shian, and Arapalio; bnt after his last 
connubial catastrophe, he steeled his 
heart against all the channs and co- 
qnctiy of Indian belles, and perse¬ 
vered in unblessed widowhood for 
many a long day. 

From the point where we left him 
on his wey to the waters of the Column 
bia, we must jump with him over a 
space of nearly two ycai's, during 
tmich time be had a most uninter- 
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nipted run of good luck; trapping 
with great success on the head streams 
of the Columbia and Yellow Stone— 
the most dangerous of trapping ground 
—and finding good market for his 
peltries at the “ North-west” posts— 
beaver fetching as high a price as five 
and six dollars a “ plow”—the “ gol¬ 
den age” of trappers, now, alas, never 
to retuni, and existing only in the 
fond memory of the mountaineers. 
This glorious time, however, was too 
good to last. In mountain language, 
“ such heap of fat moat was not going 
to ‘ shine ’ much longer.” 

La Bonte was at this time one of a 
band of eight trappers, whose hunting 
gi’ound was about the head waters of 
the Yellow Stone, we have 

before said is in the wmitry of the 
Bhickfcct. With him were Killbuck, 
Meek, IMarcolline, and three others; 
and the leader of the party was Bill 
Williams, that old “ hard case ” who 
had spent forty years and more in the 
mountains, until he had become as 
^ough as the parfleche .soles of bis 
mocassins. They were all good men 
and time, ex])ert hiintens, and well- 
trained mountaineers. Aftex’ having 
trapped all the streams they were 
nc()uaiutcd with, it was determined to 
strike into the mountains, at a point 
where old WiHiam.s affirmed, from the 
“run” of the hills, there must be 
plenty of water, although not one of 
the party had before explored the 
country, or knew any thing of its na¬ 
ture, ov of the likelihood (»f its affurd- 
ing game for themselves or pasture for 
their animals. However, thej^ packed 
their peltry, and pnt out for the land 
in view—a lofty peak, dimly seen above 
the mere regular .summit of the chain, 
being their landmark. 

For tljc first day or two their route 
lay between two ritlges of mountains, 
and by following the little valley which 
.skirted a creek, they kept on level 
gi’onnd, and .saved their animals 
considerable labour and fatigue. Wil¬ 
liams alway.s rode ahead, his body 
bent over his sjiddlo-horn, across which 
rested a long heavy rifie, his keen 
gray eyes peering from under the 
slouched brim of a flexible felt-hat, 
black and shining with grease. His 
buckskin hunting-shirt, bedanbeduntil 
it had the appearance of polished 
leather, hung in folds over his bony 
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carcass; his nether extremities being 
clothed in pantaloons of the same 
material, (with scattered fringes down 
the outside of the leg—which orna¬ 
ments, however, had been pretty well 
thinned to suiiply “ whangs” for mend¬ 
ing mocassins or pack-saddles,) which, 
shrunk with wet, clung tightly to hLs 
long, spare, sinewy legs, llis feet 
were thrnst into a pair of Meccan 
stirrups, made of wood, and as big as 
coal-scuttles; and iron spurs of incre¬ 
dible proportions, with tinkling drops 
attached to the rowels, wore fastened 
to his heel—a bead-worked strap, four 
inches broad, securing them over the 
instc]). In the shoulder-belt which 
sustained hi^oVder-horn and bullet- 
pouch, wer^lpstened the various in¬ 
struments ^ential to one pursuing 
his mode of life. An awl, with 
deer-hora handle, and the point de¬ 
fended by a case of cherry-wood 
carved by his own hand, hung at 
the back of the belt, side by side 
with a worm for cleaning the rifle; 
under this was a s(j|uat and quain" 
looking bullct-monhl, the handles 
guarded by strips of buckskin to save 
ids fingers from burning when running 
balls, having for its companion a little 
bottle made from the point of an an¬ 
telope’s horn, scraped transparent, 
Avhich contained the “ medicine” used 
in baiting the traps. ’The old cof)n’s 
face was sharp and thin, a long nose, 
and chin hob-iiobbiiig each other ; and 
his head was always bent forward, 
giving him the appearance of being 
linmp-backcd. lie appmred to loolc 
neither to the right nor left, but, in fact, 
his little twinkling eye was cverj’^- 
whero. lie looked at no one he was 
addrcs.sing, always seeming to be 
thinking of something else than the 
subject of llis discourse, speaking in a 
winning, thin, cracked voice, and 
in a tone that left the hearer in doubt 
Avhether he was laughing or cry¬ 
ing. On the present occajsiou Jic had 
joined this band, and naturally as¬ 
sumed the leadership, (for liill oyer 
refused to go in harue.s,s,) in oppo.sition 
to his usual pi-actice, which was to 
hunt Jilone. llis character was well 
known. Acquainted with every inch 
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of the Far West, and with all the In¬ 
dian tribes who inhabited it, he never 
failed to outwit his Red enemies, and 
generally made his appearance at the 
rendezvous, from his solitary expedi¬ 
tions, with galore of beaver, w’hen nii- 
mi’rous bands of trappers dropped in 
on foot, having been despoiled of their 
packs and animals by the very Indians 
through the midst of whom 'old Wil-" 
liaras had contrived to pass unseen 
and unmolested. On occasions when 
he had been in company with 
others, and attacked by Indians, 
Bill invariably fought manfullj’-, and 
with all the coolness that perfect 
indifference to death or danger 
could give, but ahvays “on his 
own liook.” llis rifle cracked away 
menily, and never spoke in vain; 
and in a charge—if ever it came 
to that —’t' his k(!en-cclged butcher- 
knife Hckled the fleece of many a 
Bl^jyskfoot. But at the same time, if 
he saw that discretion was the hotter 
])art of valour, and affairs wore so 
cloudy an aspect as to render retreat 
advisable, he would first ex]ues.s his 
opinion in eiu’t tomis, and decisively, 
and, charging up his rifle, would take 
himself off, and “cache”* so effecir 
tually that to search for him wal 
utterly u4ele.sa. Thus, when with a 
large party of trappers, when any 
thing occurred which gave him a Imit 
that trouble wa.s coming, or more 
Indians Avorc about than he e,onsi- 
dcred good for his animals. Hill was 
Av'ont to exclaim— 

“ 1)0 ’oc hyar now, boys, tliar’s 
sign about ? this bos feels like cacAi- 
iiig;” and, without more Avords, and 
stoically deaf fo all remonstrances, lie 
AA'oiild forthwith proceed to jiack his 
animals, f.alking the while to an ol 4 , 
crop-eared, raw-boned Nez-pcrce 
pony, hi.soAV'i) particular .saddle-horse, 
Avlio, in dogged temper and iron 
hardiness, Avas a Avorthy companion 
of hi-s .self-willed master. This bmist, 
as Bill seized his apishamore to lay 
upon ifs galled back, Avould express 
diside.ii.sure by humping its back and 
.<sliaking its Avithera with a wincing 
motion, that alAvays cxwtcdthe ire of 
the old trapper; and no sooner had he 


Hide—from cacher. 
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laid the apishamore smoothly on the 
chafed skin, than a wriggle of the 
animal shook it oif. 

“ Do ’ce hyar now, yon darned 
erittur!” he would whine out, “ can’t’ee 
keep quiet your old fleece now ? Isn’t 
this old coon pn tting out to save ’ee from 
the dai’ned Injuns now, do ’ee hyar?” 
,And then, continuing his work, and 
taking no notice of his comrades, who 
stood by bantering the eccentric trap¬ 
per, ho w'ould soliloquise—“ Do ’ee 
hyar, now"? This niggiir secs sign 
ahead—he does ; he’ll be afoot afore 
long, if he don’t keep his oyc skinin'd, 
—he will. Tnjum is all about, they ar’: 
Blackfoot at that. Can’t come round 
this child—they (sau’t, wagh !” And at 
last, his ])ack animals securely tied to 
thc'tail of his horse, he would mount, 
and throwing the rifle across the horn 
oT his saddle, and tvithouV noticing 
his companions, would drive the jing¬ 
ling spm's into his horse’s g^nut 
sides, and muttering, “ Can’t come 
round this child—they can’t!” >vonld 
ride atvay; and nothing more would 
bo seen or heard of him perhai»s for 
months, when they w'onld not iinfre- 
qucntly, thciusclves berc0; of animals 
in the scrape he had foreseen, find him 
located in some solitary valley, in his 
lonely camp, with his animals securely 
picketed around, and his peltries safe. 

However, if he took it into his head 
to keep comi)any ^vith a parly, allfldt 
perfectly sotuire under his charge. His 
ii’ou frame defied fatigue, and, atnighl, 
his love for himself and his own ani¬ 
mals Avas sufficient guarantee that the 
camp would be Avell guarded. As be 
rode alicud, his sjinrs jingling, and 
thumping the sides of his old horse at 
every step, he managed, with adrair- 
tiillc dexterity, to tf.k(! advantage of 
the best lino of country to folio av— 
avoiding the gullies and eanons and 
broken ground, Avhicli AA'ould otlierAA'ise 
have iini)eded ULs advance. This 
tact appeared iustiucth’^e, for he 
looked neither right nor left, Avdiilst 
continuing a course as straight as pos¬ 
sible at the fool of the mountains. 
In selecting a camping site, he dis¬ 
played equal skill: Avood, water, and 
grassbf'.gau to fill his thoughts tCAA'^ards 
sunduAvu, and when these three requi¬ 
sites for a camping ground presented 
themselves, old liill simiug from his 
saddle, unpacked his animals in a 
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tAvinkling, and hobbled them, struck 
fire and ignited a few chips, (leaving 
the rest to pack in the Avood,) lit his 
pipe, ^ and enjoyed himself. On one 
occasion, Avhen passing through the 
valley, tliey had come upon a band of 
fine buttalo cows, and, shortly after 
camping, two of the party rode iu 
Avith a good supply of fat fleece. One 
of the ptuty Avas a “ greenhorn ” on 
his first hunt, and, fresh from a fort 
on Tlattc, was as yet umuitiated 
in the mysteries of mountain cooking. 
Bill, lazily smoking his pipe, called to 
him, ns he happened to be nearest, to 
butcher off a piece of meat and ])iit it 
in his pot. Murklicad seized the 
fleece, and commended innocently 
carving off a huge I'nldki, Avheu a 
gasjAing roar from thc^ld trapper 
caused him to drop his knife. 

“ Ti-jmb,” growled Bill, “ do ’ee 
hyar, nOAv, you darned greenhorn, do 
’ce spile fat coav like that Avliar you 
Aras raised ? Them doiu’s won’t shine 
jtliis croAvd, boy, do ’ce liyar, darn 
n? What! butcher meat across 
the grain ! Avhy, Avhar’ll the blood bo 
goiii’ to, you ])rccious Spaniard V 
Doavu the grain J say,” he continued 
iu a severe tone of rebuke, “ and let 
your flaps bo long, or out the juice ’ll 
run slick—do ’eehyar, now ?’’ But this 
heretical error nearly cost the old 
trapper his a|>polite, and all night long 
he grumbled his horror at seeing “ fat 
cow sjulcd iu that fashion.” 

When two or three days’ journey 
brought llKiin to the end of the valley, 
and they conuueueed the ]>assage of the 
mountain, their march wuis obstructed 
by all kinds of obstacles; althougli 
they liad dioseii Avliat app(iared to 
bo a gap in the chain, and what 
Avas in fact the only ])racticabl(! pas¬ 
sage in that vi(*inity. They followed 
the cailon of a brailch of the YcIIoav 
Stone, Avliere it entered the momitain; 
but fi*om this point it became a torrent, 
and it Avas only by dint of iucreilible 
exertions that they reached the sum¬ 
mit of the ridge, (lame Avas exceed¬ 
ingly scai’ce iu the vicinity, and they 
suffered extremely from huiigei', hav¬ 
ing, on more than one occasion, re¬ 
course to the parfleche soles of their 
mocassins to allay its pangs. Old 
Bill, hoAvever, never grumbled ; be 
chewed away at his shoes with re¬ 
lish CA'en, and as long as he had a 
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pipeful of tobaeco in bis poucli, was a 
happy man. Starvation was as yet 
far off, for all their animals were in 
existence; biitas they were inacoimtry 
where it was diflicnlt to procure a re- 
monnt, each trapper hesitated to sac¬ 
rifice one of his horses to his appetite. 

From the summit of the ridge, Bill 
recognised the country on the opposite 
side to that whence they had just 
ascended as familiar to him, and 
pronoiiJTced it to be full of beaver, as 
well as abounding in the less desir¬ 
able commodity of Indians. This 
was th(> valley lying about the lakes 
now called Eustis and Biddle, in 
which are many thermal and mineral 
springs, well known to the trappers 
by the nanifs of the Soda, Beer, and 
Brimstone Springs, and regarded by 
them with no little aAvc and curiosity, 
as being the breathing places of his 
Satanic niajesty--considered, more¬ 
over, to be the “ biggest kind ” of “ ine- 
dicino” to be found in the mountain^ 
If truth be told, old Bill hardlj' rel|HB 
del the idea of entering this coiint^^ 
which he pronounced to be of “ bad 
medicine ” notoriety, but uovertheless 
agreed to guide them to the best trap¬ 
ping ground. 

()no day they reached a creek full 
of beaver sign, and determined to halt 
here and establish their hcadciuartors, 
Avhilc they trapped in the neighbour¬ 
hood. AVc must here observe, that 
at this period—which was one of con¬ 
siderable rivalry amongst the various 
trading companies in the Indian 
countiy—the Indians, having become 
possessed of arms and ammunition in 
great (piautities, had groAvn unusually 
daring and persevering in their attacks 
on tlie white hunters avIio passed 
through their country, and conse¬ 
quently the trappers were compelled 
to roam about in larger bands for 
mutual protection, which, although it 
made them less liable to open attack, 
yet rendered it more difficult for them 
to pursue their calling without being 
discovered ; for, Avhere one or tAvo men 
might pass unseen, the broad trail of 
a lai’ge party, Avith its animals, avus 
not likely to escape the sharp eyes of 
the cunning savages. 

They had scarcely encamped when 
the old leader, who had sallied out. 
a short distance from camp to recon- 
'noitre the neighbourhood, rctui-ned 


Avith an Indian mocassin in his hand, 
and informed his companions that its 
late owner and others wore abont. 

“ Do ’ee hyar now, boys, thar’s 
/fi/uMs knocking round, and Blackfoot 
at that; but thar’s plenty of beaver 
too, and this child means trapping 
any hoAV.” 

IBs companions were anxious to 
leave such dangerous vicinity; but 
the old fellow, contrary to bis usual 
caution, determined to remain where 
he Avas—saying that there were In¬ 
dians all OA^er the country for that 
maltoi’; and as they had detennined 
to hunt here, he had made up his 
mind too—Avhich Avas conclusive, and 
all agreed to stop where they were, in 
spite of the Indians. La Boute killed 
a couple of mouiitahi sheep close to 
camp, aii(l they feasted rarely on the 
fat mutton that nighl, and were unmo¬ 
lested by marauding Blackfeet. 

next morning, leaving two of 
their number in camp, they started in 
pai ties of two, to hunt for beaver sign 
and set their tr^s. Markhcad paired 
Avitb one*. Batiste, Killbiick and La 
Bontd formed another couple. Meek 
and Marctdiinc another; two Cana¬ 
dians tra])ped together, and Bill Wil¬ 
liams and another remained to gnard. 
the camp: but this last, leaving Bill 
mending his mocassins, started off to 
kill a monntain sheep, a band of 
wliich animals Avas visible. 

Markhcad and his companion, the 
first couple on the list, followed a 
creek, which entered that on which 
they had encamped, about ton miles 
distant. Beaver sign Avas abundant, 
and they had set eight tr.aps, when 
jVIarkhead came suddenly upon fresh 
Indian sign, where sqnaAvs had passed 
through the shrubbery on the bailfks 
of tlic stream to jirocurc water, as he 
know from observing a large stone 
placed by them iu the stream, on 
Avhich to stand to enable them to dip 
their kettles in the deepest water. 
Beckoning to his companion to follow, 
and cocking his rifle, he carefully 
pnslied aside the bushes, and noise¬ 
lessly proceeded up the bank, Avhen, 
creeping on hands and knees, ho 
gained the top, and, looking from 
his hiding-place, descried three In¬ 
dian huts standing on a little plateau 
near the creek. Smoke curled from 
the roofs of branches, but the skiu 
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doors were carefully closed, so that he them, and galloped off, a volley of 
was unable to (bstingaisli the nuialKsr balls and arrows whistling after him. 
of the inmates. At a little distance, He drew no bit until he reined up at 
however, ho observed two or three the camp-fire, where he found Bill 
squaws gathering wood, with the usual quietly dressing a deer-skia. That 
attendance of curs, whose acuteness iu worthy looked up from his w'ork; and 
detecting the scent of strangers was seeing Markhead’s face streaming 
initcli to be dreaded. with blood, and the very unequivocal 

Markhead was a rash and daring evidence of an Indian reucjontre in the 
young follow, caring no more for In- shape of an arrow sticking in his 
dians than he did for ])rairie dogs, back, he asked,—“ Do’ee ^ecl bad 
arid acting ever on the spur of the now, boy V Whar awa}'you see them 
moment, and as his inclination darned Blacktbot ? ” 
dictated, regardless of consequences. “ Well, pull tljis arrow out of ray 
He at once determined to enter the back, and may be I'll feel like telling,” 
lodges, and attack the enemy, shoidd answered ]Markhead. 
any be there ; and the other “ Do ’oe hyar now ! hold on till I’ve 
trapper was fain to join him iu the grained this cussed skin, ndll ’ec ! 
enterprise. The lodges proved empty, Did’ec ever see sich a darned i)clt, 
but the fires were stfil burning and now? it won’t take the smoke any how 
meat cooking upon them, to whicli 1 fix it. ” And Markhead was fain 

t he hungiy hunters did ample Justice, to wait the leisure of the imiterturbable 
tesidos Jielping themselves to w.-sit- old trai)pcr, before ho was eased of 
ever goods and chattels, in the sffitpe his annoying companion, 
of leather and mocassins, took their ^^Old Bill expressed no surprise or 
fancy. fjHj^f when informed of the fate of 

G-athering thei% q[»oil into a xroov Batiste, lie said it w’as “just 
bundle, they sought their horses, like greenhorn.^ runuiu’ into them 
which they had left tied under cover cussed Blackfuot; ’* and observ<',cl that 
of the timber on tlie banks of the the defunct trapper, being only a Vide- 
creek; and, mounting, took the back jmehe, was “no account anjhow.’’ 
trail, to pick up their traps and remove Bresentlj' lullbuck and Da Bonte 
from BO dangerous a neighbourhood, galloped into camp, with another 
They were apiwoaching the spot wdiere »ilarm of Indians. They had also been 
the first trap was set, a thick growth attacked suddenly by a band of Black- 
of ash and quaking-ash concealing the feet, but, being iu a more open country, 
stream, when Markhead, who "was had got clear off, after killing two of 
riding altcad, observed the bushes then-assailants,'whose scalps hung at 
agitated, as if some animal was making the honis of their saddles. They had 
its w.'iy through them. He instantly been iu a different direction to that 
stopped his horse, and his companion where Markhead and liis companion 
rode to his side, to infiuirc the had iwoceeded, and, from the signs 
cause of this abrupt halt. 'Jliey were thej' had observ-ed; expressed their 
within a few yards of the belt of shrubs belief that the country was alive, Avitli 
which skirted tlie stream; and beftn'e Indians. Neither of these men had 
Markhead had time to reply, a dozen been wounded, ih-esently the two 
swarthy heads and shoulders suddenly Canadians made their a]>pearancc on 
protruded from the leafy screen, and the bluff, gallopiug with might and 
as many rifle-barrels and aiTOws were main to camp, and shouting “ Jiidian-s, 
pointing at their breasts. Before the Indians,” as thej' came. All being 
trappers had time to turn their horses assembled, and a council held, it Avas 
and fly, a cloud of smoke burst from determined to abandon the camp and 
the thicket almost iu tbeir faces, neighbourhood immediately. Old Bill 
Batiste, pierced with several balls, was already packing hie animals, and 
fell dead from his horse, and Mark- as he pounded the saddle down on the 
bead felt, himself severely wounded, withers of his old liosinante, he inut- 
However, he struck the spurs into his tered,—“ Do ’ee hyar, iioav ! this coon 
hons®; and us some half-score Black- ’ull cache,/w? will.” So mounting his 
ieet jumped with loud cries from their horse, and leading his pack mule by a 
450rer, he discharged his rifle amongst lariat, he bent over his saddlc-hornj 
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dug hU ponderous rowels into the 
lank sides of his beast, and, without a 
word, struck up the bluft' and disap¬ 
peared. 

The others, hastily gathering up 
their packs, and most of them having 
lost their trajjs, quickly followed his 
examj)!^, and “ put out." On crest¬ 
ing the high ground which rose from 
the creek, they observed thin columns 
of smoke mounting into the air from 
many different points, the moaning of 
which they wore at no loss to guess. 
However, they were, careful not to 
show themselves on elevated ground, 

' keeping as much as possible under the 
banks of the ci’cek, when such a 
course was practicable; but, the bluffs 
sometimes rising precipitously from 
the water,*they Avero more than once 
compelled to ascend the banks, and 
continue iheii’ course along the up¬ 
lands, Avheuce they might easily be 
discovered by the Indians. It was 
nearl}' sundown when they left their 
cam]), but they proceeded < luring 
greater part of the night at as rapi * 
rate as j)0S8ible ; their progi-ess, Iioav- 
ever, being greatly retarded as they 
advanced into the mountain, their 
route lying up stream. 'I'owards 
morning they halted for a brief sjtace, 
but started again as soon as day¬ 
light permitted them to see their way 
over the broken gi'omul. 

The creek now forced its wfl|- 
through a narrow caiJou, the banks 
being thickly clothed with a shrubbery 
of cottonwood and quaking-ash. This 
mountain rose on each side, but not 
abruptly, being here and tliere broken 
into plateaus and shelving prairies. In 
a very thick bottom, spruikled witli 
coarse grass, they halted about noon, 
and removed the saddles and packs 
from then* wearied animals, piqueting 
them in the best spots of grass. 

La Bontc and Killbuck, after secur¬ 
ing tbeir animals, left the camp to 
hunt, for they had no provisions of 
any kind; and a short distance beyond 
it, the former came suddenly upon a 
recent mocassin track in the timber. 
After examining it for a moineiit, he 
raised his bead with a broad grin, and, 
turning to his companion, pointed into 
the cover, where, in the thickest part, 
they discerned the well-known figure 
of old Bill’s horse, browsing upon the 
ohorry bushes. Pushing through the 


thicket in seaifh of the brute’s master, 
La Bout6 suddenly stopped short as 
the muzzle of a rifle-barrel gaped 
before his eyes at the distance of a 
few inches, w'hilst the thin voice of 
Bill muttered— 

“ Do ’eo hyiu’ now, I was nigh giv¬ 
ing ’ee h-; I wom now. If I didn’t 

think ’ec was Blackfoot, I’m dogged 
now.” And not a little indignant was 
the old fellow that his cache had been 
so easily, though accidentally, disco¬ 
vered. HowcA'^er, he presently made 
his appearance in camp, leading his 
animals, and once more joined his late 
companions, not deigning to give any 
explanation as to why or wherefore 
he had deserted them the day before, 
merely muttering, “ do ’ee hyar now, 
thar’s trouble comiii’." 

The two hunters returned after sun¬ 
down with a black-tailed deer; and 
after eating the better part of the 
me3f<, and setting a guard, the paity 
were glad to roll in their blankets and 
enjoy the rest they so much needed. 
I’liey were uudistiu’bcd dming the 
night; but at dawn ofda}'^ the sleepers 
Avere roused b3" a hundred fierce yells, 
from the moiiutiiiusenclosing the creek 
on Avhich they had encamped. The 
yeUs were instantly followed by a 
ringing volley, the bullets thudding 
into the trees, and cutting the branches 
near them, but without causing auy 
mischief. Old Bill rose from his 
blanket and shook himself, and ex¬ 
claimed “ Wagh !’’ as at that moment 
a ball plumped iiito the fire over which 
he was standing, and knocked the 
ashes about iu a cloud. All the 
mountaineers seized their rifles and 
sprang to cover; but as yet it was 
not sulliciently light to .show them 
their enemy, the height flashes from 
the guns alone indicating their posi¬ 
tion. As inoniiug daAvued, liowever, 
they saw that both sides of the cailon 
were occui)ied by the Indians; and, 
from the firing, judged there must be 
at least aliuiidred warriors engaged in 
the attack. Not a shot had yet been 
fired by the trappers, but as the light 
increased, they eagerly watched for an 
Indian to expose himself, and offer a 
mark to their trusty rifles. La Bontc% 
Killbuck, and old Bill, lay a few yards 
distant from each other, flat on their 
faces, near the edge of the thicket, 
their rifles raised before them, and the 
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barrels resting in tb#fork8 of con- 
Tenient btlshes. From their place of 
concealment to the position of the 
Indians—^who, however, were scat¬ 
tered hero and there, wherever a rock 
alTorded them cover—was a distance 
of about a hundred and fifty yards, or 
within fair rifle-shot. The trappers 
were obliged to divide their force, 
since both sides of the creek were oc¬ 
cupied ; but such was the nature of the 
ground, and the excellent cover a Horded 
by the rocks and boulders, and clumps 
of dwarf pine and hemlock, that not a 
hand’s-breadth of an Indian’s body 
had yet been seen. Nearly opiiosite 
La Bonte, a shelving glade in the 
mountain side ended in an abrupt 
precipice, and at the very edge, and 
almost toppling over it, were several 
boulders, just of sufficient size to afford 
cover to a man’s body. As this bluff 
overlooked the trapper’s position, it 
was occupied by the Indians,.*^nd 
every i*ock covered an assailant. At 
one point, just over wlicre La Bonte 
and Killbuck were lying, two boulders 
lay together, with just sufficient inter¬ 
val to admit a rifle-barrel between 
them, and from this breastwork an 
Indian kept up a most annoying fire. 
All his shots fell in dangerous pro¬ 
pinquity to one or other of the trapperst 
and already Killbuck had been grazed 
by one better directed than the others. 
La Bonte watched for some time in 
vain for a chance to answer this perse¬ 
vering marksman, and at length an 
opportunity offered, by which ho was 
not long in profiting. 

The Indian, as the light increased, 
was better able to discern his mark, 
and fired, and yelled every time he did 
sc, with redoubled vigour. In his 
eagerness, and probably whilst in the 
act of taking aim, he leaned too heavily 
against the rock which covered him, 
and, detaching it from its position, 
down it rolled into the caiiou, expos- 
ing his body by its fall. At the same 
instant, a wreath of smoke puffed 
from the bushes which concealed the 
trappers, and the crack of La Bonte’s 
rifle spoke the first word of rei)ly 
to the Indian challenge. But a fev/ 
feet behind the rock, fell the dead 
body of the Indian, rolling down 
the steep sides of the cation, and 
only stopped by a bush at the very 
bottom, within a fow yards of the 
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spot where Markhcad lay concealed in 
some high ^rass. 

That daring follow instantjy jumped 
from his cover, and, drawing his knife, 
rushed to the body, and in another 
moment held aloft the Indian’s scalp, 
giving, at the same time, a triumphant 
wlioop. A score of rifles wera levelled 
and discharged at the intrepid moun¬ 
taineer ; but in the act many In¬ 
dians incautiously exposed them¬ 
selves, every rifle in the timber 
cracked simultaneously, and for each 
report an Indian bit the dust. 

But now they changed their tactics. 
Finding they were nnablo to drive 
the trappers from their position, they 
retired from the mountain, and the 
firing suddenly ceased. In their re¬ 
treat, however, they were forced to ex¬ 
pose themselves, and again the whites 
dealt dcstrnction amongst them. As 
the Indians retired, yelling loudly, the 
liuntoi’s thought they had given up the 
contest; but presently a cloud of 

« ioke rising from the bottom iinmc- 
ately below them, at once discovered 
the natui-e of their idans. A brisk 
wind was blowing up the cabon, and, 
favoured by it, tliey fired the brush on 
the banks of tlic stream, knowing that 
before this the hunters must speedily 
retreat. 

Against such a result, but for the 
Mle of wuid which drove the fire 
Waring before it, they could have pro¬ 
vided—^for your mountaineer never 
fails to find resources on a pinch. 
Tliey would have fired the brush to 
leeward of their position, and also 
carefully ignited tliat to windward, or 
between them andthcadvancingflame, 
extinguishing it immediately when a 
S'lflicient space had thus been cleared, 
and over which the fire-flame could not 
leap, and thus cnttjng themselves off 
from it both above and below then' 
position. In the present instance, 
they could not profit by such a course, 
as the wind was so strong that, if 
once, the bottom caught fire, they 
would not be able to extinguish it; 
besides which, in the attempt, they 
would so expose themselves that they 
would be picked off by the Indians 
without difficulty. As it was, the fire 
came roaring before the wind with the 
speed of a race-horse, and, spreading 
from the bottom, iicked the mountain 
sides, tlie dry grass burning like tin- 
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der. Huge volumes of stifling smoke buried in a s^p from which they 
rolled before it, and, in a very few never aw'Oke. An Indian boy tracked 
minutes, the trappers were liastily them, and w^atched their camp, 
mounting their animals, driving tlic Burning with the idea of signalis- 
packed ones before them. The dense ing himself thus early, he awaited 
clouds of smoko concealed every his opportunity, and noiselessly ap- 
thiiig fiiun their view, and, to avoid jn-oaebing their resting-place, shot 
this, they broke fi’om the creek and them both with arrows, and returned 


galloped up the sides of the caHon on 
to the more level plateau. As they 
attained this, a band of mounted In¬ 
dians charged them. One, waving 
a red blanket, dashed through the 
cavallada, and was instantly followed 
by all the loose animals of the trap- 
' pors, the rest of the Indians following 
with loud shouts. So sudden was the 
charge, that the whites had not power 
to prevent the stampede. Old Bill,as 
usual, led his pack mules by the lariat; 
but the animals, mad with terror at 
the shouts of the Indians, broke from 
him, nearly pulling him out of his seat 
at the same time. 

To cover the retreat of the others 
with their prey, a band of mountedili 
Indians now appeared, threatening an 
attack in front, whilst their first as¬ 
sailants, rushing from the bottom, .at 
least a hundred strong, assaulted in 
rear. “ l>o ’cc hyar, boys !” shouted 
old Bill, “ break, or you’ll go under. 
This child’s goin’ to cache !” and say¬ 
ing the word, off he went. Saure- 
qni-pmt was the order of the day, an^ 
not a moment too soon, for overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers were charging upon them, 
and the mountain resounded with 
savage yells. La Bontd and Killbuck 
stuck together: they saw old Bill, 
bending over his saddle, i^vc right 
into the cloud of smoke, and apparently 
make forthccrcek bottom—their other 
companions scattering each on his 
own hook, and saw no more of them 
f(U’ many a month ; and thus was one 
of the most daring and successful 
bands broken up that ever trapped in 
the mountains of the Far West. 

It is painful to follow the steps 
of the poor fellows who, thus de¬ 
spoiled of the hardly-earned produce 
of their hunt, saw all their Avealth 
tom from them at one SAvoop. The 
two Canadians were killed upon the 
night succeeding that of the attack. 
Worn with fatigJie, hnngry and cold, 
they had built a fire in Avhat they 
thought was a secure retreat, and, 
rolled in their blankets, were soon 


m trinmph to his jicoplo with their 
horses and scalps. 

La Bonte and Killbuck sought a 
passage in the mountain by AA'hich to 
cross over to tlic head waters of the 
Columbia, and there fall in Avith some 
of tluitraders or trap])ers of the North¬ 
west. Tliey became involved in the 
mountains, in a part where was 
no game of any description, and no 
pasture for their miserable animals. 
One of these they killed for food; the 
other, a bag of bones, died from sheer 
starvation. They had very little am¬ 
munition, their mocassins Averc Avorn 
out, and they were unable to procure 
skins to supply themselves with fresh 
ones. Winter was fast approaching, 
the snow already covered the moun¬ 
tains, and storms of sleet and hail 
poured incessantly through the valleys, 
benumbing their exhausted limbs, 
hardly protected by scanty and ragged 
covering. To add to their miseries, 
p®or Killbuck Avas tak^n ill. He had 
been Avounded in the groin by a bullet 
some time before, and the ball still 
remained. The wound, aggravated by 
walking and the excessive cold, as¬ 
sumed an ugly appearance, and soon 
rendered him incapable of sustained 
exertion, all motion even being at¬ 
tended Avith intolerable pain. lia 
Bonte. had made a shanty for his 
suflering companion, and spread a soft 
bed of pine branches for him, by the 
side of a small creek at the point 
wlierc it came out of the mountain 
and followed its couree through a little 
prairie. They had been three days 
Avithout other food than a piece of 
parflCche, which had formed the back 
of Lfi. Bonte’s bullet-pouch, and which, 
after soaking in the creek, they eagerly 
devoured. Killbuck was unable to 
move, and sinking fast from exhaus¬ 
tion. His companion bad hunted 
from morning till night, as well as his 
failing strength would allow him, but 
bad not seen the traces of any kind of 
game, with the exception of some old 
buffalo tracks, made apparently months 
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before by a band of otRs crossing the 
mountain. 

The morning of the fourth day La 
Bont^., as usual, rose at daybreak 
from bis blanket, and was proceeding 
to collect wood for the fire daring his 
absence while hunting, when Kilibuck 
called to him, and in an almost inar> 
ticulate voice desired him to seat him¬ 
self by his side. 

“ Boy,” he said, “ this old hos feels 
like goiu' under, and that afore long. 
You’re stout yet, and if thar was meat 
handy, you’d come round slick, ifow, 
boy, I’ll be under, as I said,-afore 
many hours, and if you don’t raise 
meat you’ll be in the same fix. I 
never eat dead meat**’ myself, and 
wouldn’t ask no one to do it neither; 
but meat fair killed is meal any wa}"^; 
so, boy, put your knife in tliis old 
niggur’s lights, and help yourself. It’s 
* poor bull,’ J know, but maybe it’ll 
do to kec]) life in; and along^he 
fleece tkar's meat yet, and inay))e my 
old hump ribs has i)h!king on ’em.” 

“ You’re a good old hos,” answered 
La Boute, “ but this child ain’t turned 
niggur yet.” 

KiUbuok then begged his companion 
to leave him to his fate, and strive 
himself to reach game ; but tins alter¬ 
native La Bonti! likewise generonsty 
refused, and endeavouring to 

cheer the sick man, left him once 
again to look for game. lie was so 
weak that he felt difiiculty in sup¬ 
porting himself, and knowing bow 
futile would be his attempts to hunt, 
he sallied from the camj) convinced 
that a few hours more would see the 
iast of him. 

He had scarcely raised his t^^es, 
when, hardly crediting ids senses, he 
saw within a few liundred- j'ards of 
him an old bull, worn with age, lying 
on the prairie. Two wolves were 
seated on their iiaiinclies before him, 
theirtongues lolling fromtiieir mouths, 
whilst the buffalo was impotently roll¬ 
ing his ponderous head from side to 
side, his blood- shot eyes glariiigfiercely 
at his tormentors, and flakes of foam, 
mixed witli bbtod. dropping from his 
mouth over his long shaggy beard. 
La Bonte was traiistixexl ; be dared 
ficarcelj' to breathe lest the animal 
should be alanned and escape. Weak 
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as it was, he could hardly have fol¬ 
lowed it, and, knowing that his own 
and companion’s life hung upon the 
success of his shot, he scarcely had 
strength to raise his rifle. By dint 
of extraordinary exertions and pre¬ 
cautions, which were totally Inneces- 
saiy, for the poor old bull had not a 
move in him, the linn ter approached 
witliin shot. Lying upon the ground, 
lie took a long steady aim, and fired. 
The buftklo raised its matted head, 
tossed it wildly for an instant, and, 
stretching out its limbs convulsively, 
turned over on its side and was dead. 

Kilibuck heard the shot, and crawl¬ 
ing from tinder the little shanty which 
covered his bed, saw, to his astonish¬ 
ment, La Boute in the act of butcher¬ 
ing a buffalo within two hundred yards 
of camp. “ Hurraw for you!” he 
faintly exclaimed; and exhausted by 
the exertion he liad used, and ])erhaps 
by the excitement of an anticipated 
feast, fell back and fainted. 

However, the killing was the easiest 
matter, for when the huge carcass lay 
dead upon the ground, our Ininter had 
hardly strength to drive the blade of 
his knife through the tough hide of the 
old patriarch. Then having cut off 
as much of the meat as he could cany, 
eating tlie while sundry portions 
of the liver, which he dipped in the 
gall-bladder by way of relish, La 
Bonte cast a wistful look upon the 
half-starved wolves, who now loped 
round and round, licking their chops, 
only waiting until his back w'as turned 
to fall to with appetite equal to his 
own, an#capabilities of swallowing 
and digesting far superior. La Bont6 
looked at the bufialo, and then at the 
wolves, levelled his rifle and shot one 
dead, at which the survivor scampered 
off without delay.* 

Arrived at camp, packing in a 
tolerable load of the best part of the 
animal—for hunger lent him strength 
—he found poor Kilibuck lying on his 
back, deaf to time, and to all appear¬ 
ance gone under. Having no sal- 
vtjlatilc or vinaigrette at hand, La 
Bont(i flapped a lump of raw fleece 
into his patient's face, and this in¬ 
stantly revived liim., Then taking the 
sick man’s shonlder, he raised him 
tenderly into a sitting posture, and in- 


' Carrion. 
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vited, in kindly accents, “ the old hos 
to feed,” thrusting at the sauic time a 
tolerable slice of liver into his hand, 
wliich the patient looked at wistfully 
and vaguely for a few short moments, 
and then gi-eedUy devoured. It "was 
niglithill^ by the time that La Boiite, 
assisted*by many intervals of hard 
eating, packed in the last of the meat, 
which formed a goodly pile around 
the fu'e. 

“Poor bull’’ it was in all conscience: 
the labour of chewing a monthful of 
the “ tender loin” w^as equal to a hard 
day’s hunt; but to them, poor starvtid 
fellows, it appeared the richest of 
meat. They still preserved a small 
tin pot, and in this, by stress of eter¬ 
nal boiling, La Bonte contrived to 
make some strong soup, which soon 
restored his sick coinpaniou to march¬ 
ing order. For Inmself, as soon as a 
good meal had filled him, he was 
strong as over, and employed himself 
in drying the remainder of the meat* 
for future use. Even the wolf, bony 
as he was, was converted into meat, 
and rationed them several days. Win¬ 
ter, however, had set in with such 
severity, and Killlmck was still so 
weak, that I.(a Bonte determined to 
remain in his present position until 
spring, as ho now found that buffalo 
frequently visited the valley, as it 
was more bare of snow than the low¬ 
lands, and afforded them better pas¬ 
ture; and one morning he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a band of seven¬ 
teen bulls within long rifle-shot of the 
camp, out of M'hich four of the fattest 
were soon laid low by his rifle. 

They still had hard times before 
them, for towards spring tljc buffalo 
again disappeared; the greater part of 
their meat had been spoiled, owing to 
there not being sufficient sun to dry it 
thoroughly; and when they resumed 
their journey they had nothing to carry 
with them, and had a desert before 
them without game of any kind. We 
pass over what they suffered. Hunger, 
thirst, and Indians assaulted them at 
times, and many miraculous and hair¬ 
breadth escapes they had from such 
enemies. 

I’lie trail to Oregon, followed by 
traders and emigrants, crosses the 
Becky Mountains at a imint known as 
the South l*ass, where a break in the 
chain occurs of such moderate and 
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gradual oleva^n as to permit the ^ 
passage of w.aggous with tolerable fa¬ 
cility. The Sweet Water Valley runs 
nearly to the point whore the dividing 
ridge of the Pacific and Atlantic 
waters throws off its streams to their 
respective oceans. At one end of tliis 
valley, and situated on tlm right bank 
of tlie Sweet Water, a huge isolated 
mass of granitic rock rises to the 
height of three hundred feet, abruptly 
from the idaiu. On the smooth and 
scaiiMid surface presented by one of 
its sides, are rudely carved the names 
and initials of traders, trappers, tj'avel- 
lers and emigrants, who have here re¬ 
corded the memorial of their sojourn hi 
the remote wilderness of the Far West- 
Thc face of the rock is covered with 
names familiar to the moiiutaiucers as 
those of the most renmvncd of their 
hardy brotherhood; w hile otluirs again 
occur, iHJtter known to tbt! science and 
litci aturo of the Old Woiid than to the 
unlearned trappers of the Bocky 
Mountains. The huge muss is a well- 
known landmark to the Indians and 
mountaineers; and travellers and qrai- 
graiits hail it as the half-way licacon 
between the frontiers of the United ■ 
States and the still distant goal of 
their long and perilous journey. 

It was a hot sultry day in July. 
:Not a breath of ah’ relieved the intense 
and oppressive heat of the atmoBjdiere, 
unnsuai hci'e when* plcosmit summer 
breezes, and sometimes stronger gales, 
blow over the elevated plains with the 
regularity of trade-winds. The sun, 
at its meridian height, stniok the dry 
sandy plain and parched the drooping 
buffalo-grass on its surface, and its 
rays, refracted and j'cverberaliug from 
the heated ground, distorted every 
object seen through its lurid medium. 
Straggling antelope, leisurely crossing 
the adjoining prairie, aj)peared to 
be gracefully moving in mid-air; 
wiiilst a scattered band of buff alo bulls 
loomed huge and indistinct in the 
vapoury distance. In the timbered 
valley of the river deer and elk were 
standing motionless in the water, 
under the shade of the overhanging 
cottonwoods, seeking a respite from 
the pei*severing atta^ of swarms of 
horseflies and mosquitos; and now* and 
then the heavy splash was hcjird, as 
they tossed their autlered heads into* 
the stream, to free them from the 
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venomous insects thlR buzzed inces¬ 
santly about them. But in the sandy 
prairie, beetles of an enormous size 
were rolling in every direction huge 
balls of earth, pushing them with their 
hind legs with comical perseverance; 
cameleons darted about, assimila¬ 
ting the hue of. their grotesque bodies 
with tlie colour of the sand: groups 
of prairie-dog houses were seen, 
each with its inmate barking lustily 
on the roof; whilst under cover of 
nearly every bush of sage or cactus 
a rattlesnake lay glittering in laz}’' 
coil.^ Tantalising the parched sight, 
the neighbouring peaks of the lofty 
Wind Kiver Mountains glittered in a 
mantle of sparkling snow, whilst Sweet 
Water Mountain, capped in cloud, 
looked gray and coql, in striking con¬ 
trast to the burned up plains which 
lay basking at its foot. 

Resting their backs against the 
rock, (on which, we have said,** are 
now carved the names of many tra¬ 
vellers,) and defended from the power¬ 
ful raid’s of the sun by its precipitous 
sides, two white men quietly slept. 
They were gaunt and lantern-jawed, 
and clothed in tattered buckskin. 
Each held a rifle across his knees, 
but—strange sight in this country 
—one had its pan thrown open, 
which was rust-eaten and contained 
no priming; the other’s hammer 
was without a flint. Their faces 
w^ere as if covered with mahogany- 
coloured parchment; their eyes were 
sunken; and as their Jaws fell listlessly 
on their breasts, their cheeks were hol¬ 
low, with the bones nearly protruding 
from the skin. One was in the prime 
of manhood, with handKSOinc features; 
the other, considerably past the mid¬ 
dle age, w^as stark and stern. Months 
of dire privation had brought them to 
tlii.s pass. The elder of the two 
w'as Killbuck, of mountain fame; the 
other hight La Bonte. 

'I'lie former opened his eyes, and 
saw the buffalo feeding on the plain. 

“ Ho, boy,” he said, touching his com¬ 
panion, “ thar’s meat a-runnin.” 

La Bonte looked in the direction the 
other pointed, stood up, and hitching 
round his pouch and po wder-h orii, drew 
the stojjper from the latter with his 
teeth, and placing the mouth in the 
palm of his left hand, turned the horn 
up and shook it. 
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“Not a grain,” he said—“not a 
grain, old hps.” 

“ Wagh! ” exclaimed the other, 
“ we’ll have to eat afore long,” and 
rising, walked into the prairie. Ho 
had hardly stepped two paces, when, 
passing close to a sago bash, a rattle¬ 
snake w'hizzcd a note of warning with 
its tail. Killbuck grinned, and taking 
the wiping-stick from Lis rifle-barrel, 
tapped the snake on the head, and, 
taking it by the tail, threw it to La 
Bonte, saying, “ hyar’s meat, any 
how.” The old fellow followed up his 
success by slaying balf-a-dozeu more, 
an<l brought them in skewered through 
the head on his wiping-stick. A tire 
was soon kindled, and the snakes as 
soon roasting before it; when I^a Route, 
who sat looking at the buffalo which 
fed close to the rock, suddcnlj' saw 
them raise theirheads, snuff theair, and 
scamper towards him. A few minutes 
afterwardsa hugcsliapclcssbody loom¬ 
ed in the refracted air, approaching 
the spot where the buffalo bad been 
grazing. The hunters looked at it and 
then at each other, and ejaculated 
“ Wagh J ” Presently a long white 
mass showed more distinctly, followed 
by another, and before each was a 
string of animals. 

“Waggons, by hos and beaver! 
Hurrah tor Oonostoga!” exclaimed 
the trappers in a breath, as they now 
obseivcd two white-tilted waggons, 
drawn by several pairs of mules, ap¬ 
proaching the very spot where they 
sat. Several mounted .men were riding 
about the waggons, and two on liorse- 
hack, in arlvance of all, were approach¬ 
ing the rock, when they observed the 
smoke curling from the Inmtci's’ fire. 
They halted at sight of this, and one 
of the two, drawing along instrument 
from a case, whfch Killbuck voted a 
rifle, directed it towards them for a 
moment, and then, lowering it, again 
moved forward. 

As they drew near, the two poor 
trappers, although half-dead with 
joy, still retained their seats with 
Indian gravity and immobility of fea¬ 
ture, turning now and then the crack¬ 
ling snakes which lay on the embers 
of the fire. The two strangers ap¬ 
proached. One, a man of some fifty 
years of age, of middle height and 
stoutly built, was clad in a white 
shooting-jacket, of cut unknown in 
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mountain tailoring, and a pair of 
trousers of the well-known material 
called “ shepherd’s plaida broad- 
brimmed Panama shaded his face, 
which was ruddy with health and 
exercise; a belt round the waist sup¬ 
ported a handsome bowie-knife, and 
a double-barrelled fowling-piece was 
slufif/ across his shoulder. 

Ills companion was likewise dressed 
^in a light shooting-jacket, of many 
“pockets and dandy cut, rode on an 
English saddle and in hoots, and was 
armed with a superb double rifle, 
glossy from the case, and bearing few 
marks of use or service. He was a 
tall, fine-looking fellow of thirty, with 
light hair and complexion ; a scrupu¬ 
lous board and mustache; a wide¬ 
awake hat, Avith a short pipe stuck in 
the band, but not very black with 
smoke; an elaborate powder-horn 
over his shoulder, Avith a Cairngorm 
ill the butt as large as a plate; a blue 
handkerchief tied round his throat in 
a sailor’s knot, and the collar of his 
shirt turned carefully over it. He 
had, moreoA'cr, a tolerable idea ol‘ his 
veiy coiTcct .appearance, and Avoro 
Woodstock gloves. 

The trapj)cr,s looked at them from 
head to foot, and the more they looked 
the less could they n>ake them out. 

“II—1” exclaimed LaBoute em¬ 
phatically. 

“ This beats grainin’ bull-hide 
slick,” broke from Killbuck as the 
strangers reined up at the tire, the 
younger dismounting, and staring Avith 
Avondor at the Avoatlicr-bcatcn triip- 
pers. 

“Well, my meu, Iioav are you?” 
he rattled out. “ Any game here ? 
By Jove!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
.sei//mg his rifle, ns at that moment a 
large buzzard, the most uucle.an of 
birds, flew into the topmo.st branch of 
a cottonwood, and .sat, a tempting 
shot. “ By JoA'e, there’s a chance!” 
cried the mighty luintcr; and, bend¬ 
ing low, started oflf to approach the 
unwary bird in the most .aj^proved 
fashion of northern deci'-stalkoi's. The 
buzzard sat quietly, and now and then 
stretched its neck to gaze upon the 
advancing sportsman, Avho on such 
occasions thrcAV himself fiat on llie 
ground, and remaiued motionless, in 
dread of alarming the bu*d. It was 
AA^orth while to look at Ihe counte- 


nanco of old Killbuck, as ho Avatched 
the antics of the “ bourgeois” hunter. 
He thought at first that the dandy 
rifleman had really discovered game 
in the bottom, and was nothing loth 
that there was a chance of his seeing 
meat; but when ho underatood the 
object of such mau((!nvres, and saAV 
the quarry the hunter was so care¬ 
fully approaching, his mouth grinned 
from ear to ear, and, turning to La 
Bont<^, he said, “Wagh! he's some— 
he is!” 

Nothing doubting, however, the 
stranger approached the tree on wTiich 
the bh-d was sitting, and, getting well 
under it,-raised his rifle and fired. 
Down tumbled the bird; and the suc¬ 
cessful hunter, Avitli a loud shont, 
rushed frantically tOAvards it, and boro 
it in triumph to the camp, caming the 
most sovereign contempt fro^hc two 
trappers by the achievement. 

Tlio otlier stranger was a quieter 
chai actor. He, too, smiled as he 
Avitnc.ssed the exultation of his 
younger companion, (avIiosg horse, 
by the way, was scarai)eriDg about 
the plain,) and spoke kindly to 
the moimlaineers, aa'Iiosc appearance 
Avas clear evidence of the snflerings 
they had endured. The snakes by 
this time Avere cooked, and the trap- 
])ers gave tlieir new actjuaintancca the 
never-failing invitation to “ sit and 
oat.” When the latter, however, un¬ 
derstood Avluit the Adands Avere, their 
looks expressed the horror and disgust 
they felt. 

“ Good God!” exclaimed the elder, 
“ yon surely cannot cat such disgust¬ 
ing food V” 

“ This niggur doesn’t savy what 
disgastin is,” griilliy ansAveretl Kill- 
buck ; “ but them as carjics empty 
paunch three days an’ more, is glad 
to get ‘suakc-mcat,’ I’m thiukin.” 

“ WJjat I 3 ’ou’ve no anininmtioii, 
then ?" 

“ Wei/, wii haA'Cu’t.” 

“Wait till the waggons come up, 
and throAv uAvay that abominable 
stuff, and you sliall have something 
better, X iwomisc,” said the elder of 
the strangers. 

“ Yes,” continued the younger, 
“ .some hot preserved soup, hotch¬ 
potch, and a glass of porter, will do 
you good.” 

The trappers looked at the speaker, 
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wliQ was^^’StaUydng Greece (to tbcm.) 
•ISiey tho^i^ the bourgeois were 
ttu^g fun, and did not half like it, 
,E(o answered simply, “ Wagh I li—’s 
’ fSiU of h'osh-posh antTporter. 

Two large waggons presently came 
hp, escorted l>y some eight or ten stout 
Missourians. Sublette was amongst 
the number, well known as a moun- 
taiir trader, and under whose guidance 
the present party, which formed a 
pleasure e3.pcdition at the expense of 
-a.Scotdi sportsman,' Tvas leisurely 
making its way across the mountains 
fo tile Cplumbia. As several monn- 
tainoers were in company, Killbuck 
and La Bont<i recognised more than 
one friend, and the former and Sublette 
. were old corapaiierosi As soon as the 
animals were unhitched, and camp 
foimed^ the banks of the creek, a 
black cook set about preparing a meal. 
Our tw'o trapping friends looked on 
with astonishment as the sable func¬ 
tionary drew from the waggon the 
jdifferent .articles he required to furnish 
forth a feed. Hams, tongues, tins of 
pressed meats, bottles of pickles, of 
porter, brandy, coffee, sugar, flour, 
were tumbled promiscuously on the 
prairie; whilst pots and pahs, knives, 
forks, spoons, plates, &c. &c. displayed 
their unfamiliar faces to the moun¬ 
taineers. “ llosh-posh and porter ” 
did not now appear such lJtoi)itm 
articles as they had first imagined; 
but no one can understand the relish, 
blit those who have fared for years 
on simple meat and Avater, with ivhich 
they accepted the invitation of the 
Capen (as they called the Scotchman,) 
to “ take a horn of liquor.” Killbuck 
and La Bontc sat in the same position 
as when we first suipriscd tlicm asleep 
under the shadow of Independence 
Jlock, regarding the profuse display of 
comestibles with scarce-believing eyes, 
and childishly helpless by the novelty 
of the scene. Each took the proffered 
half-pint cup, filled to the brim with 
excellent brandy—(no tcc-totallcrs 
they!)—looked once at the amber- 
' coloured surface, and with the usnal 
mountain pledge ©f “ here’s luck! ” 
tossed off the grateful liquor at a 
breath. This prepared them in some 
irSSiasuro for what was yet in store for 
theni.^ The Scotchman bestirred the 
cook in his work, and soon sundry 
«te|p!]ig pots were lifted from' the 


fire, and the skillets emptied of their 
btead—’the contente of the former 
poured in large flat pans, wliilc pani- 
kina were filled with smoking coflee. 
The two trappers needed no second 
invitation, but, seizing each a panful 
of steaming stew, drew the butcher 
knive^. from their belts, and fell to 
lustily—the hospitable Scotchman 
plying them with more and more, and 
administering corrective noggins of 
brandy the while; until at last they* 
were fain to cry enough, wiped their 
knives on the grass, and placed them 
in their sheaths—a sign that human 
nature could no more. How can 
pen describe the luxury of the smoke 
that followed, to lips which had not 
kissed pipe for many mouths, and 
how the fragrant honey-dew from Old 
Virginia was relishingly puffed I 

But the Scotchman’s bounty did not 
stop here. He soon elicited from the 
lips of the hunters the narrative of 
tlifeir losses and privations, and 
learned that they now, without am¬ 
munition and scarcely clothed, were 
on their way to Platte Fort, to lure 
themselves to the Indian traders in 
order to earn another outfit, wherewith 
once’ more to betake thcmselves to their 
perilous employment of trapping. 
AVliat was their astonishment to see 
their entertainer presently lay out upon 
the ground two piles of goods, each 
consisting of a four-point Mackinaw, 
two tin canisters of powder, witli cor¬ 
responding lead and Hints, a pair of 
mocassins, a shirt, and sufficient buck¬ 
skin to make a pair of pantaloons; 
and how much tlic more was the 
wonder increased when two cxcelhiiit 
Indian horses were presently lassoeil 
from the cavallada, and with mountain 
saddle, bridle, and lariats complete, 
together with the two piles of goods 
described, prea<fiited to them “ on the 
prairie ” or “ gift-free,” by the kind- 
hearted stranger, who would not even 
listen to thanks for the most timely 
.and invaluable present. 

Once more equipped, our two hun¬ 
ters, filled with good brandy and fat 
buffalo meat, again wended on their 
way; their late entertainers continuing 
their pleasure trip across the gap of 
the South Pass, intending to visit the 
Great Salt Lake, or Timponogos, of 
the West. The former were bound 
for the North Fork of the Platte, with 
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the intention of joining one of the 
numerous trapping parties which Ven- 
dcisvons at the American Fur Com¬ 
pany’s post on that branch of the river. 
On a fork of Sweet Watcr, howevei*, 
not two days after the meeting with 
the Scotchman’s waggons, they en¬ 
countered a band of a dozen moun¬ 
taineers, mounted on fine horses, and 
well aimed and equipped, travelling 
along without the usual accompani- 
•ment of a mulada of pack-animals, 
two or three mules alone being packe<l 
with meat and spare ammunition, 
ilio band was proceeding at a sinart 
rate, the horses moving with the gait 
peculiar to American animals, known 
as '•'■pacinf' or racking^ in Indian 
file—each of the mountaineers with a 
long heavy rifle resting across the 
horn of bis saddle. Amongst tliem 
our two friends recognised Markhead, 
who had been of the party dispersed 
months before by the iVlackfeet on 
one of the head streams of the Yellow 
Stone, which event had been the 
origin of the dire sufferings of Kill- 
buck and La Honte. Markhead, 
after running the gauntlet of numer¬ 
ous Indians, through the midst of 
whose coi.fltiy he passed with his 
usual temerity and utte.r disregard 
to danger, snfferiiig hunger, thirst, 
and cold—those every-day experi¬ 
ences of inonutaiu life—ritldled with 
l)alls, but with three scalps hang¬ 
ing from his belt, made his way 
to a rendezvous on Bear lliver,whence 
he struck out for the Platte in early 
spring, in time to join tlio band he 
now accompanied, who vvero on a 
horse-stealing expedition to Ihe Mis¬ 
sions of Upper California. Little 
persuasion did cither Killbuek or La 
lioiit(^ re(piirc to join the sturdy free¬ 
booters. Ill five minutes they had 
gone “ files-aboul,” ami at sundown 
were caniping on the w ell-timboivd 
bottom of “Litlle Sandy,” feasting 
once more on d( licatL hump-rib aufl 
tender loin. 

For California, ho ! 

Fourteen good rifles in the liands of 
fourteen mountain men, stout and true 
on fourteen strong horses, of true lu- 
diiiu blood and training—fourteen cool 
iieuds, with fourteen pairs of keen 
eyes in them, each head crafty as an 
Indian’s, directing a right arm strong 
as steel, and a heart as brave as 
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grizzly bear’s. Before th^m a thou¬ 
sand miles of dreaiy desert or wilder¬ 
ness, overrun by hostile savages, 
thirsting for the w^iite man’s blood-; 
famine and di|ifnght, the arrows of 
wily hordes of’^Indians—and, these 
dangers past, the invasion of the 
civilised settlements pf whites, the 
least numerous of which contained tett 
times their number of armed and 
bitter enemies,.—the sudden swoop 
njmn their countless herds of mules 
and horses, the fiei-co attack and 
bloody slaughter;—such were the con- 
serpiences of the expedition thcse%old 
mountaineers were now engaged in. 
Fonrtocn.lives of any fourteen enemies 
who would bo rash enough to stay 
thorn, were, any day you will, carried 
in the rifle barrels of these stout fel¬ 
lows ; who, in all tlie proud cqnscious- 
ness of their })hysical qualities, 
neither thought, nor cared to think, 
of future perils; and rode mcmly 
on their way, rejoicing in the dangers 
tiicy must necessarily meet, Never 
a more tlaring band crossed the 
monntains; a more than oi’^j'nary 
want of caution chai’actcrised their 
mai-cli, .md dangers were ree.kle,ssly 
and ne-edh’ssly invited, which even 
the older ami more cold-blooded 
mountaiueers seemed not to care to 
avoid, q'bey had, each and all, many 
a debt to pay the marauding Indians, 
(irudges fw many privations, for 
wounds and loss of comrades, rankled 
in their breasts; and not one but had 
sulVoved more or less iu property and 
porsoii at the bands of the savages, 
nithui a few short months. Threats of 
vougcauce on every licdskbi they met 
were loud and deep; and the wild war- 
songs round their nightly camp-fire.s, 
and grotesque scalp-dances, borrowed 
from the Iiidiaus, proved to the ini- 
liated that they were, one and all, 
“ liiilf- froze for hair.” »‘4ooxi after 
Killbiick and La Boute joined them, 
they one d.ay suddenly surprised a 
band of twenty Sioux, scattered on 
a small prmrie and butchering some* 
Imffalo they had just killed. Be¬ 
fore they could oscape, the whites 
wei^-: upon them tvith loud shouis, 
and iu three minutes the scalps of 
eleven were dangling from theis,, sad¬ 
dle-horns. 

Struggling up mountains, slipping 
down precipices, dashing over pr^es 
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'-'which resopaded wfcli Ihclr* Indian 
■ songs, chpcging the Indians >rhei-ovcr 
,.^ey met them, and without regard to 
, thw ndmhers; frightejiiiug with their 
Iqsty wfir-whoops the^niseraWe Dig- 
gei’S, who were not iinfrequently snv- 
.prised while gathering roots in the 
mountain plains, and who, scrambling 
«lip th^’ocks and concealing themselves, 
lilie sage rabbits, in holes and corners, 
peered, chattering with fear, tis the wild 
and noisy troop rode by. Scarce draw- 
ing.rein, they passed rapidly the heads 
of Green and Grand llivcrs, through 
a drontry abounding in game and 
in excellent pasture; encountering in 
the upland valleys, through which 
meandered the well-timbered creeks on 
which they made thcii- daily camps, 
many aband of Yutahs, through whom 
they dashed at random, caring not 
whether they were' friends or foes. 
^Passing many other lieads of stre.ains, 
*thcy struck at last the edge of the 
desert, lying along the south-east¬ 
ern hase of the Great Salt Lake, 
*hnd which extends in almost unbroken 
sterility to the foot of the range of 
the Sierra Nevada—a mountain chain, 
capped wdth perpetual snow', that 
bounds the northern extremity of a 
singular tract of country, walled by 
mountaius and utterly desert, Avhoso 
salt lagoons and lakes, although 
jFod by many sU-eams, find no outlet 
ti) the ocean, but are absorbed in tlie 
spongy soil or thirsty sand, which 
characterise the dillcreut portions of 
this deserted tract, lii the “ Grand 
Basin,” it is reported, neither Iminau 
^iioi* knimal life can be sui)ported. No 
*oases jcheor thcrwandcrcr in the un¬ 
broken solitude of the vast wilderness. 
Mewre' than once the lone trai)per has 
penetrated, with hardy -enterprise, 
into the salt plains of the basin ; 
but no, signs of beaver'or fnr-bearing 
animal rewarded the attempt. The 
ground is scantily covered with coarse, 
unwholesome grass that mules and 
horses refuse to cat; uud the water 
*of the springs, impregnated with the 
impurities of the. soil through wdiich it 
percolates, afibrds but nauseating 
draughts to the thirsty traveller. 

In passing from the more fertile 
upjand.s to the lower plains, as they 
descend^ the streams, the timber 
oa their b^nks became scarcer, 
; fttCthc grqves more scattered. The 


ricdi buffalo or grama grass was 
ejtchanged for a coarser species, 
on which the hard-worked animals . 
soon grew poor and weak. The 
thickets of plum and cheny, of box- 
alder and quakMg ash, which had 
hitherto fringed the creeks, and where 
the deer and boar loved to resort— 
the former to browse on the leaves 
and tender shoots, the latter to devour 
the fruit—now. entirely disappeared, 
and tlie only shrub seen was the * 
eternal sage-bush, which nourishes 
every where in the western regions in 
uncongenial soils‘where other vegeta¬ 
tion refuses to grow. The visible 
change in the scenery liad also a 
sensible effect on the spirits of the 
mountaineers. They travelled on in 
silence through the deserted phiius; 
the hi-hi-hij'a of their Indian chants 
Avas no longer heard enlivening the 
line of march. ]\Iorc than once a 
Biggci’ of the ri-yntah tribe took him¬ 
self and hair, in ssifcty, from their 
path, and almost unnoticed; but as 
they advanced they became more 
cautionsu in theii' movements, and 
testified, by the vigilant Avatch they 
kept, that they anticipated hostile 
attacks ca'CII in these arid wastes, 
They had passed Avithout molestation 
through the country infested by the 
bolder Indians. T'ho muuutain Viites, 
not relishing tlie appearance of the 
hunters, had left them unmolested; 
but they were now entering a country 
inliabited by the most degraded and 
abject of the Avesteru tribes; avIiu, uever- 
tli'eless, eversufferingfrom theextrcml- 
tics of hunger, haA'c their brutish wits 
sharpened the necessity of procur¬ 
ing food, ana rarely fail to IcA'y a con¬ 
tribution of rations, of horse or mule 
flesh, on the passenger in their in- 
hospita!)le country. The brutish 
cunning and animal instinct of 
these Avretches is such, that although 
arrant coAvards, Ihcii' attacks are 
fhorc feared than those of bolder 
Indians. These people—called the 
Yamparicas or Koot-Diggcis—are, 
ncA-ertholoss, the degenerate descen¬ 
dants of those tribes Avhicli once 
overran tJjat portion of the con¬ 
tinent of North America now com¬ 
prehended Avithin the boundaries of 
Mexico, and who have left such 
sturtliug evidences in their track of a 
comparatively superior state of civili- 
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sation. They now form an outcast 
tribe of the great nation of the 
Apache, which extends under varions 
names from the Great Salt Lake along 
the table-lands on each side the 
Sierra Madre to.the tropic of Cancer, 
where they merge into what are 
called the Mexican Indians. The 
whole of this nation is characterised 
by most abject cowardice; and they 
even refuse to meet the helpless 
Mexicans, in open fight—unlike the 
Yutah or Cainanche, who carry bold 
and open warfare into the temtoi-ics 
of their civilised enemf, and never 
shrink from hand to hand encounter. 
The Apaches and the degenerate 
Diggers pursue a cowardly warfare, 
hiding in ambush, and shooting the 
passer-by Avith ari'OAvs; or, dashing 
upon him at night Avhen stooped in 
bleep, they bury their arrOAv to the 
feather in his heaAung breast. As the 
Mexicans say, “ Sin ventnja, no sn- 
len;'" they never attack without odds. 
Diit they are not the less dangerous 
enemies on this account; and by the 
small bands of trappers who visit their 
country, they are the more dreadett 
by reason of this coward and Avolfish 
system of warfare. 

To provide against surprise, thcre- 
fovo, as the hunters rode along, ilank- 
ers were extended cn j/ncrilla on each 
side, mounting the high points to 
reconnoitre the country, and keeping 
a sliiirp look-out for the Indian sign. 
At niglit the animals Averc securely 
hobblc'd, and a horse-guard j)osted 
round them—a service of great dan¬ 
ger, as the stealthy cat-like Diggers 
.are often kuoAvn to steal up silently, 
under cover of the darkness, tOAvards 
the sentinel, shoot him AV'ith tJieu" 
arrow.'^, and, approaching the animals, 
cat (ho liobblos and drive them away 
linieen. 

One night tlie.y encamped on a 
croelc Avhere was but little of th’c 
coarsest pasture, and tliat little scat¬ 
tered here and there; so that tliey 
were compelled to allow their animals 
to roam farther than usual from camp 
in search of food. Four of the hun¬ 
ters, hoAvever, accompanied them to 
giMi'd against surprise; Avliilst but half 
of those iu camp laid down to sleep, 
the others, with rifles in their hands, 
remaining prepared for any emer¬ 
gencies. This day they had killed one 
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of their two pack-mules for food, gatho^ 
not having been met with for 'scAnBral 
days; but t||e aiiiinal was so poor,;, 
that it scaroj^ly afforded more than 
one tolerable meal to the whole party. 

A short time before the daum of 
day an alarm was given ; the animals 
were heard to snort violently; a'loud 
shout was heard, followed by • the 
sharp crack of a rifle, and the tralhip 
of galloping horses plainly showud 
that a stampede had been effected. 
The whites instantly sprang to^ their 
arms, and rushed in the direction 
of the sounds. The body of the 
caA’allada, however, had luckily turn¬ 
ed, and, being headed by the moun¬ 
taineers, were surrounded and secured, 
Avith the loss of only three, which had 
probably been mounted by the In¬ 
dians. 

Day breaking soon after, one of 
their band Avas discovered 'to be 
missing; and it Avas then found -that 
a man Avho had been standing liorsc- 
guard at the time of the attack, 
had not come into camp Avith his 
companions. At (hat moment a thin 
spiral column of smoko was seen to 
rise from (lie banks of the creek, 
telling but too surely the fate of the 
missing mountaineer. It AA'asthe signal 
of the Indians to tlieir people that a 
“ coup ” had been struck, and that an 
enemy’s scalp remained in their trium¬ 
phant hands. 

“ ir-!” exclaimed the trappers ii 

a breath ; and soon imprecations an' 
throats of revenge, loud and .deep, 
Avero shoAvered upon the heads of the- 
treacherous Indiaii.s. Some of the 
party ru.shed to the spot Avhere the 
guard had stood, and there lay the 
body of their comrade, lAicrccd witli 
lance and ap-ow, the scalp gone, 
and the body othcrAviso mutrsjjiteci 
iu a barbarous niiuincr. Five wero 
•luickly ill the saddle, mounted up- ■ 
on the strongest horses, and flying., 
along the track of the Indians, who 
had made off tOAvards the moun¬ 
tains Avith their prize and. booty. 
We Avill not follow them in their work 
of bloody vengeance, s-aVe by say¬ 
ing that they, followed the savages 
to their village, Into which they 
charged headlong, recover^ their 
stolen horses, and returned to camp 
at sundown Avith thirteen scalps dang¬ 
ling from their rifles, in payment 
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4» the loas of their unfortnaate com- 
paaion.* 

In their further advance) hunger 
aadthirstwere their dailjr, companions: 
they irero compelled to kill sevorai 
of tlieir animals for food, but wore 
Ibatnoate enongli to replace them by a 
stroke of good luck in meeting a party 
of Indiana returning from an excursion 
against onO of the Californian seitie- 
menta with a tolerably large band of 
horses. Our'nuntors mot this band 
o^dne morning, and dashed into the 
aoidst’at once $ half a dozen Indians 
bit the dust, and twenty horses were 
^tnrned over from red to white mas- 
'tera ia as many seconds, which re- 
nioimted those whose animals had 
b^ eaten, and enabled the others to 
exchange their worn-out steeds for 
fresh Ones. This fortunate event was 
oonsidorod tucot^, and the event wa<i 
oeletiralted by the slaughter of a fat 
young hoi^e, which fnmished an ex- 
Q^ent supper that night—a memor¬ 
able eyent in these starveling regions. 

Timy wore now devouring their 
flbines and mnlcs at the rate of one 
^reSy alternate day; for, so poor wero < 
the animals, that one scarcely fur- 
'hished an ample meal for the tligtecn 
tiangfy hnnters. They wore once 
m<»re reduced to the animals they 
Todte on; and after a fast of twenty- 
four hours’ duration, were debating on 
thS* propriety of drawing lots ns to 
whose Kosinante should fill the kettle, 
when some Indians suddenly appeared 
in$kuig signs of peace upon the bluff, 
indicating a disposition to enter 
the camp for the purpose of trading. 
Bc^guvlted to approach, they offered 
to trade a few drassed clk-skins; but 
b^g asked for meat, they said that 
itieir tillage was a long way ofP, and 
Chey had nothing with them bat a 
small portion of some game they had 
*late|^ kiUefr. When requesteil to 
pnmeo this, they hesitated, but tho 
ta^ppors looking hungry and angiy 
at we samo moment, on old Indian 
drew under his blanket several 


flaps of portable dried' meat which 
he dodai^ was bear’s. It was bat 
a small n^on amongst so many; but, 
being diride<^ was qoickly lam upon 
the fire to broil. The meat was stringy, 
and of whitish colour, altogether un¬ 
like any flesh tho trappers had before 
eaten. Killbnck was the first to dis¬ 
cover this. He had been quietly 
masticating the last mouthful of his 
portion, the stringiness of which re¬ 
quired more than usual dental exer¬ 
tion, when the novelty of the flavoiu' 
struck him as something singular’. 
Suddenly his*|a(W8 ceased their work, 
he thought a moment, took the morsel 
from his mouth, looked at it intently, 
and dashed it into the fire. 

“Man-moat, by G—!” ho cried 
out ; and at the words every jaw 
stopped work: the trappers looked at 
the meat and each other. 

“I’m dog-gouo if it ain’t! ” cried 
old Walker, looking at his piece, “ and 
wliite meat at that, wagh f ” (and re¬ 
port said it was not tho first tone he 
had tasted such viands;) and tho con¬ 
viction seizing each mind, every 
mouthful was quickly spat into the 
fire, and tho ire of the deceive whites 
was instantly turned upon the luckless 
providers of the feast* They saw the 
storm that w'as brewing, and without 
more ado turned tail from the camp, 
and scuttled up tho blnfi^, where, turn¬ 
ing round, they fired a volley of arrows 
at the tiicked mountaineers, and in¬ 
stantly disappeared. 

llowoycr, the desert and its uomade 
pilferers were at length passed; the 
sandy plains became grass-covered 
prairies ; tho monstrous cottonwood 
on tho creeks was replaced by oak 
and ash; the surface of the coun¬ 
ty grew more undulating, and less 
broken up into caiions and ravines; 
elk and deer leaped in tho bottoms, 
and bands of antelope dotted the 
plains, with occasional troops of wild 
horses, too wary to allow the ap¬ 
proach Of man. On the banks of a 
picturesque stream called the San 


.* In FrimSnl^a expe^tion to California, on a somewhat similar occasion, two 
noautalneers, one ceTebraced Kit Carson, the other a St Louis Frenchman named 
«4K>d«y4aad bq,th olOii^peT^ performed a feat surpassing the one described above,' 




; beiili which oli^^ they oifeoted, returning to oamp with the lost 
A coupla of propitiatory soups. 
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JoaqnioL, the party baited a few da^ plenty of anus; and thare were enough 
to recruit themselves and animals, to ^‘eat up” the Americanos^ 
ihasting the while on the. fattest of frijoke^'' without beans, as he 
venison and other game. • They then tiously observed. For % part, how-* 
struck to the south-east for t^ days, ever, he was vaiT to the 

until they reached a branch of the Americxmoei he had once inft p. tnan 

Las Animas,” a dear stream mnning of that nation who was a goM sorf of 
through a pretty valley, well timbered fellow, and had made him apriesmtt df ^ 
and abounding in ^me. Here, as tobacco, of which ho was partioalflirll^ 
they wound along the river-banks, a fond. Finding this hint did not 
horseman suddenly appeared upon he said that the horaeai#ad mules ba¬ 
the bluff above them, gallo^g at a longing to the mission were umnmer- 
’furious rate along the edge. Ilia dress able—“ liko that,” he added, sweeping 
approached in some degree to civilised his hand to all pdnts hi the obmpai^ 
attire. A broad-brimmed sombrero over the plain, to intimato that th^ 
snrmounted his swarthy face; a colour- would cover that extent; and hf 00 $^ 
cd blanket, through a slit in which his point oiit a largo herd ^ejdng uea^s 
head was thrust, floated in the air from at hand than the mission, and guarded 
his shoulders; leathern leggings en- but by three vaqmros. BegalM .lirlth 
cased his lower limbs; and huge spurs vmdson, and with a snmke of his 
jingled on hia heels. He rode in a coveted tobacco, ho rode off^t^md ma(% 
high-peaked Mexican saddle, his feet liis way to the mission without delays 
thrust in ytouderous stirrups, and in conveying the startling intelligenlSb 
his hand swung a coil of ready lasso, that a thousand Americans were upon 
his only ofRmsive arm. One of the them. 

tiapp^ knew a little Spanish, and The next momiug the thirteen 
instantly hailed him. doughty mountaineers quietly resumed 

“ Co»i;90cb’c,” he shouted, onde their journey, moving leisuigely alpffg: 
vaV' The Californian reined in and- towaixls the object of their t^pediaou. 
denly, tlirowing the horse ho rode on It will not be but of place here ^ to 
its very haunches, aud darting down digress a little, in order to describe ttm 
the bluff, galloped unhesitatingly into singular features of the estabh^hment% 
the midst of the hunters. formed in those remote reg^a by 

Americanos ho exdaimed gllu- the Catholic chtuch, as ^ticlei rouUi^ 
cing at them; and continued, snuling— which to concentrate the wandeung 
“ YcabaUos guieren, por eso vknm tan tribes that inhabit the countiyr^W 
lejitos. Jestts, que mala “ It’s a view to give them the benefit qjg 

horses you want, aud for this yon civilised example, and to weim them 
come all this way. Ah, what rogues irom their restless nomadib habits*, ' 
you are!” The establls^ent of>.missions m 

Ho was an Indian, employed at the Upper CaUforhia Is coevu| witji the 
Mission of San Fernando, distant three flrat settlement of. Southera.' 
days’ journey from their present posi- No sooner had Spjudsh ru|e a 
tion, and was now searching for a firm footholdia the'Aztec empr^ than 
band of horses and raiUcs whi^ the avowed primary oyedi of the 
had strayed. San Fernando, it ap- milita^ expedition begaxk to be carriei^ 
poared, had once before been visited into effect. ‘*To save the sou’# 
by a party of mountain frco-tradcra, the savage and barbarous nubjeeti^ m 
and the Indian therefore divined tlie their most Catholic mt^ties wus e'^ 
object of the present one. Ho was, ho inculcated upem the gevemoita of the 
told them, ** m Indio, pero^mansdo conquered ooputry as the gjrand ohjoot 
an Indian, but a tame one ]* ^^de was, to be sought after, as ueoni.{|i 
ChrisHano;^ a Christian, moreover, lity was partially restored by the sul^ 
(exhibiting a small cross which hung mssion of UOd 

round his neck.) There were many cross, tho^sacKd emblet|h of 
people about th|k‘mission, ho said, thoUc faitl^ was toMtm 
who knew how'^tt ^ht, and had remotest (^numruof ihA 

* The Mextoaos ea41 the Indians living neu the MiNiM» md ij^ugaiad ia^agtiejd'* 
tore, mauaM, Os maw hot, tame* 
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the netiveB Instraqted and compelled does not ,npiM3tr) to explain to the 
to it, in lien of the $rrotesque holy father that the original of that 

^liita 9 eB/>ftbeir own jdolatroits religion, efiigy, which hnng pendant from his 
To chny into effect these orthodox nock, had been long amongst thorn in- 
tostructions; troops of pious priests, structing them in the elements of tlio 
of friars'and monks of every order, and Christian religion, and had only lately 
oven of saintly nnos, followed in the dUappearod; informing them that ccr- 
Hrake of the.victorioas avraies of Cor- tainreverendmenwouldshortly appear 


liez; and girding up their loins with zeal- 
ons fmwour and enthusiasm, and with 
in enterprise And hardihood worthy of 
baccaneors, they poshed their adventu- 

S UB way for into the bowels of the 
3d, preaching devoutly and iivith 
gomMendable perseverance to savages 
did not understand a syllable of 
■ndiaO* they so eloquently discoursed; 
Ahd sq|inming, after the lapse of many 
UBoUthspass^ in this first attempt, 
With Rowing accounts of tlie “ rnuy 
ffuen inddk,*^ the very ductile disposi- 
6 qn of the savages, and of the thou- 
mnds th^ bad converted to /a santa 
eafoli'ca.** 

Ferd.inond and Isabel, of gloriout. 
laemory, ht once boat up lor \olun- 
^rs. Crowds of Friuiciscaii mouks, 
grq^y Capuchinos, and nuns ot orthu- 
jdl<^ odoi^, joine(l the band; ami 
smuts even of the feraininc gond<*r, 
long since canonised and np nlufi 
«mong8t the goodly mubter of s liuts 
au4 martyrs, put foot once more uii 
4erhi Jtrma, and, rosary in hand, 
aii;;<iliSiSed the seas to partici]>atc in the 
'good *'Work» As proof of this latter 
A&t, one Ventibide^, a Franciscan, 
whose .veracity is beyond imp<*ach- 
ment, declared that, wldle pjeachiug 
in the regions now known as New 
Mexico, one million Indians fiom the 
**ruiiibo” known as Cibolo, ajnighty 
nation, approached ids temporary pul- 

S it on the Rio firande, and requested 
1 a body tho favour of being ba])1 ised. 
^uck with the singularil} of this re- 
feom Indians with whom lie had 
yet h^ld no communication, ami 
iiritfi conscientious scniple as to wlio- 
tber havwould be jnstiti^ in iioriorm- 
tog-euch ceremony without their hav¬ 
ing received previous instmotlon, ho 
hseitated a jjjpw qiioraents before mak¬ 
ing ai^buswar.* At thb juncture, the 


espied a medaluon.w^cli hung 
ifflu b is neck, louring the effigy of 
sainteif extraordinary virtue, 
feat of this Jliejr fell op their knees 
Arrit; anditwua seme time before 
‘fbUi^ words (in what language 


in the land, "who would finish the 
good work she had devoutly com- 
meiiced, ami clench the business by 
baptibing the one million miserable 
blniiers who now knelt before El l*adro 
Vonabides. 

“Valgame Dios!” reverently ex- 
clahncd that w oi thy man, “ qni milagi’o 
es esie[what a inivaele is this I 
hear;) and easting up his c} es, and 
sjieakiug slowly, as if he weighed 
every word, and taxing his memory 
of the historical calendar of s.iints, 
continued,— 

‘ iSt mm III — aipuffa — ^antMina — 
mwfn—m it ano 175 —es dtar—ya 
hnt I n — »ul—ynatt u—t ii titos — anos." 
[Tli.if most holy vvomati died fu the 
yeai 175, that is to say, one thousand 
four hundred y ears ago.] 

“ Oil, what a strange thing is this 
the padie continues devontlv. “ After 
bo many ages spent in heaven in com¬ 
pany ot the angels, of moat lioly men, 
and of virgins the most pnre; and, 
peniaiis, il‘o in the company of my 
w 011 hy .ind ebteemed fi lend and patron 
Don Viueente Carvajal v C^alvo, who 
died a #^v vears .ago in S in Lncar of 
Xeicb, (bequeath ”)' me cei t liii ai ro- 
bafc of diy wine, of a class I gieatly 
esteem, — for wliieh act ho de¬ 
served to be (anonised, and, J liav'c 
no doubt, is,) the said Don Vin- 
eeiite < 'arvajal y Calvo being, morc- 
ovei, a man of the pmost and holi¬ 
est tlioiiglits, (Dios mio! what a 
]m(*hero tliat inan always had on Ids 
table’) tills holy woman comes hero— 
to these wiki .ami remote legions; 
this lioly woman, (who died fifteen 
hundred years ago,) abandoning the 
comj»nny of angels, of holy men, and 
.sanctihed women and v irgins, and also 
of Don Viueente C'arvajaJ y Calvo, 
(that vv orthy man!)—comes here,Isay, 
where there are neither piichcros, nor 
garbanzob, nor dqawine, nor sweet 
wine, neither of X^es, nor of Val do 
Pefias, nor of Peralta; where” (sobbed 
tho padre, agd bellowed the last Word) 

“ there is—^nothing cither to eat or to 
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drink. Valgamc Puris^inift Maria! 
And what is the name of this hhlj 
woman ? the world will itlsk,” con¬ 
tinues Venabides. “ Santa Clara of 
Carmona is her name, one well known 
in my native conntiy, ■y^ho leaves 
heaven and all its joys, Vends her 
way to the distant wilds of New Spain, 
and spends years in indocting the sa¬ 
vage people to the*'holy faith. Truly 
a pious work, and pleasing'to God! ” * 

• Thus spoke Venabides the Francis¬ 
can, and no doubt he believed what 
ho said; and many othei'S in Old 
Spain were fools enoiigh to believe it 
too, for the shaven heads flocked over 
in greater numbers, and the cry was 
ever “ still they come.” 

Along the whole extent of the table¬ 
lands, not an Indian tribe but was 
speedily visited by the preaching 
friars and monks; and, in less than a 
century after the conquest of Mexico 
by the Spaniards, these hardy and 
enthusiastic fraylcs had pushed their 
way into the inhospitable regions of 
New Mexico, nearly two thousand 
miles distant from the valley of Ana- 
huac. Ilow they succeeded in sur¬ 
mounting the nat^al obstacles presen t- 
cd by the wild and barren deserts 
they traversed ; how they escaped the 
infinite peril they encountered at every 
■step, at the hands of the savage inhjtbi- 
tants of the country, with whose lan¬ 
guage they were totaUy’nnacquainted, 
is sufficient piiszlc to those who, in 
the present day, have attmpted a 
jonniey in the same regions. 

However, it is impossible not to 
admire th(^iardihood of these holy 
pioneers oi^ivilisation, who, totally 
nnfitted b 3 ’’weir former mode of life 
for nndcrgomg such hardships us thej'' 
must have anticipated, threw them¬ 
selves into the wilderness with fear¬ 
less and stubborn zeal. 

For the most part, however, they 
found the Indians exceedingly hospi¬ 
table and well disposed'; anditAvas 
not ifttil some time after—when, re¬ 
ceiving from the raissionaiy monks 
glowing, and not always very truthful 
acconnts of the riches of the country 
in which they had located themselves, 
the goverporg q£ Mexico despatched 
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armed expeditions under adventurbti# 
desperadoes to take and retain pos* 
session of the said country, with ordeis 
to compel the submission of the native, 
tribes, and enforce‘their obedience to 
the authority of the whites-^that the 
simple and confiding Indians begmi to 
see the fqfly they had committed in 
permitting the residence amongst« 
them of these sttperior beings, whois 
they had first'* looked’upon as more ' 
than mdrtal, but who; when, strong 
enough to do so, were uot long in 
throwing off the mask, and proving to 
the simple savages that they were, 
mneh “ more human than divine.” 

Thns^B the province of NewMesKk)^ 
Fray Augnstm Kniz, with his« eo* 
preachers Marcos and Venabides,. 
were kindly received by the native 
inhabitants, and we have seen ho|^ 
one million (?) Indians canee from the 
“ rumbo ” of the Cibolo, ready and 
willing to receive the baptismal sacra¬ 
ment. This Cibolo, or Sivuk), as it is 
written in some old MSS,, is, by the 
way, mysteriously alluded to by the 
monkish historians who have .writt$^n 
on this region, as being > a fcin^obt' 
inhabited by a very superior clasq 
Indians to any met with between 
Anahuac and the Vale of 
the enjoyment of a high state of Ciylb* . 
isation, inhabiting a weU-bnilt.. 
the houses of which, were three stdries 
high, and having attained, cpssidpr- 
able perfection in the domestic a|^j|;s^ 
Tliis, notwithstanding the authorityOif. 
Don Francisco Vasqnez, Coronado, 
w'ho visited Cibolo, andt of Solis, and 
Venegas^ who have guaranteed the as- , 
seition, must be received cum prono 
sa/is ; but', at all events, the civilisation'' 
of the mysterious Cibolo may bo com¬ 
pared to that of the Azted empire, 
under Montezuma, at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest, both bei^ egro'* 
gionsly exaggerated by the histdrifiif» 
of the day. Cibolo was sitnated } 
river called Tegne. At 
neither name is known to tfae'inliabi- * 
tants of New Mexico. If pa'te-shav^ ’* 
Venabides had held bis tongn^, New 
Mexico might now^ ilt^the peaoeftiL 
posses^n o| the Cftbolki’ lUsiAqiBa,; 
and the property of'the Qiiuieh oC;:* 


* From a manuscript obtained in $anta of Now Mex!(^/ de8<nii>1hif'‘tb9 leboan 
of the missionaries Fray Augustin Buiz, Venabides^ add Maoos^ in ^ year 1^85. 
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Mextoo {tretty eonsiderably enhanced 
^. by the yalanble ^ae&resr, or gold 
j, washing^ whidi abound in that pro* 
i( vinoe. however, of the won- 

1 '' derM mirade of Santa Clara of Car- 
i. nona, which had been brongfat to light 
i? throngh the agency of the medallion 
L at the end of his rosMio, Fray Vena- 
; bides most needs retitm to Spain, and 
hiunbng poor old Fernand, and even 
the more sensible Isabel, with won- 
’ derfhl accounts of the riches the 
' country he had been instramental in 
exploring, and of the excellent disposi¬ 
tion of ^e natives to receive Ibe word 
of God. Don Jnan Ofiate was, tfaene- 
fdio, qnickly despatched to take pos- 
.Session; and in his train followed 
twelve Castilian families of san^e 
azul^ to colonise the newly-accinired 
tonitory. The names of these still 
remain, ^sgraoed by the degenerate 
WTetdi^ who now l«ar them, but in 
whom scarce a drop of blood remains 
which ever filtered from the veins of 
the paladins of Old Castile. 

Iben commenced the troublous 
t^eil. The missions were upheld by 
dint of steel sdone; and, on every oc- 
casion, theindlahs rose, and often mas¬ 
sacred their white persecutore. The 
colonists were more than once driven 
► bodily ftom New Mexico, and were 
only reinstated by the. aid of large 
bodies of armed men. 

In Califoraia, however, they ma¬ 
nned these things better. The wily 
monks took care to keep all interlopers 
from the country, established them¬ 
selves in snug quarters, instructed the 
Indians in agriculture, and soon gained 
such an ascendency over them, tlrat 
no difBculty was experienced in keep¬ 
ing them under proper and wliolesome 


restraint. Strong and commodious 
missions were' buOt and fortifie^ 
well stored .with arms and arnmnni- 
tion, and containing sufficient ddbn- 
ders to d<^y attack. Luxuriant gardens 
and thriving vineyards soon snrrotind* 
ed these isolated stations: the plains 
wared with golden coni; whilst domes¬ 
tic cattle, thriving on the rich pasture, 
and roaming far and near, multiplied 
and increased a hundred-fold. 

Nothing can be more bewitiftil than 
the appearance of one of these missions, 
to the traveller who has lately passed 
the arid and barren ivildomess of the 
North-west, l^e adobe walls of the 
convent-looking building, surmounted 
by cross and belfry, we generally 
hidden in a mass of luxuriant v^e- 
tation. Fig-trees, bananas, cherry, 
and apple, leaf-spreading platanos, 
and groves of olives, form umbrageous 
vistas, under which the sleek monks 
delight to wander; gardens, culti¬ 
vated by their own hands, testify to 
the horticultural skill of the worthy 
padres; whilst vineyards yield thcii- 
grateful produce to gladden the hearts 
of the holy exiles in these western 
solitudes. Vast herds of cattle roam 
half-wild on the j^ains, and bands of 
mules and horses, whose fame has 
even reached the distant table-lands 
of the Rocky Mountains, and excited 
the covetousness of the hunters—and 
thousands of which, from the day 
tliey are foaled to that of their death, 
never feel a saddle on their backs— 
cover the conuliy. Indians (Mansi- 
tos) idle, round the skirts of these va.st 
hei^s, (whose very numbers keep 
them together,) living, at their own 
choice, ujion the flesh of mule, or ox, 
or hor.se. 
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THE CAXTONS.—^TABT VI. 
UilAPTEK XViU. 


“ I don’t know that,” said my 
father. 

“What is it my father does not 
know? My father does not know 
that happiness is our being’s end 
and aim.” 

And pertinent to what does my 
father reply, by words so sceptical, 
to an assertion so little disputed? 

Reader, Mi- Trevanion has been 
half-an-honr seated in our little draw¬ 
ing-room. He has received two cups 
of tea from my mother’s fair hand; he 
has made himself at home. With Mr 
Trevanion has come another old friend 
of my father’s, whom he has not seen 
since he left college—^Sir Sedlcy Beau- 
desert. 

Now, you must understand that it 
is a warm night, a little after nine 
o’clock—a night between departing 
summer and approaching autumn— 
the windows arc open—we have a 
balcony, which my mother has taken 
care to fill with flowers—the air, 
though we are in London, is sweet 
and fresh—^the street fjuiot, except 
that an occasional carriage or hackney 
cabriolet rolls rapidly by — a few 
stealthy passengers pass to and fro 
noiselessly on their way homeward. 
We are on classic ground—near that 
old and venerable Museum, the dark 
monastic pile, with its learned trea¬ 
sures, which the taste of the age had 
simrcd then—an<l the quiet of tlie 
temple seems to hallow the precincts; 
Captain Roland is seated by the fire¬ 
place, and though there is no lii'e, 
lie is shading his face with a hand- 
screen ; my tWthcr and Mr Ti'cvanion 
have drawn their chairs close to each 
other in the middle of the room 5 Sir 
Sedlcy Beaudesert leans agaiust the 
w'all(j|iear the window, and behind 
my mother, who looks prettier and 
more pleased than usual, since her 
Austin has his old friends about him; 
and I, leaning my elbow on the table, 
and my chin upon my hand, am gazing 
with great a^iration on Sir Sedle^ 
Beaudesert. 

O rare specimen of a race fast 
decaying!—specimen of the true fine 


gentleman, ere the word dandy was 
known, and before exqniaite o^me 
a noun substantive — let me hea^^ 
pause to describe thee! Sir Sedley 
Beaudesert was the oontemporary of 
Trevanion and my father; but, with¬ 
out aficcting to be young, he still 
seemed so. Dross, tone, look, man¬ 
ner—all were young—^j'et all had a 
eertain dignity which does not belong 
to youth. At the age of five-and- 
twenty, he had won what would have 
been fame to a French marquis, of 
the old regune, viz.—ho was “ the 
most charming man of his day”—the 
most popular with our sex-r-tho most 
favoured, my dear lady reader, with 
yours. It is a mistake, I believe, to 
suppose that it does not require talent 
to become the fashion; at all events, 
Sir Sedley was the fashion, and he 
had talent. Uo had travelled much, lie 
had read much—especially in memoirs, 
history, and belles-lettres—^hc made 
verses with grace and a ccitain origi¬ 
nality of easy wit and courtly senti¬ 
ment—he conversed delightfully—he,^ 
was polished and urbane in manner— 
he was brave and honourable in con¬ 
duct ; ill words he could flatter—in 
deeds he was sincere. 

Sir Sedlcy Beaudesert had never 
married. 'Whatever his years, he was 
still youug enough in looks' to be 
maiTied for love. Ho was high-born, 
he w'as rich; ho was, as I have said, 
liopular ; yet on his fail* features there 
was an expression of melancholy; and 
on that forehead—^purc from the lines 
of ambition, and,free frem the weight 
of study—^there was the shadow of 
unmistakcable regret. 

“ 1 don’t know that,” said nay 
father; “ I have never yet found ia j 
life one man who made happiness his 
end and aim. One wants to gain a 
fortune, another to spend it—one to 
get a place, another to build a name ; 
hut they al\ know very wdl thal it is 
not happiness they search for. No 
Utilitarian was ever actuated by self- 
iuterest, poor man, when he sate down 
to scribble his unpopular crochets to 
prove self-interest universal. And as 
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to that notable distinction—between 
self-interest vulgar and self-interest 
enlightened—the more thesclf-in terest 
is enlightened, the less we are in¬ 
fluenced by it. If you tell the yonng 
man who has just written a fine book 
or made a fine speech, that he will not 
be any happier if he attains to the 
fame of Milton, or the power of Pitt, 
and that, for the sake of his Own hap¬ 
piness, he had much better cultivate a 
farm, live in the country, and post¬ 
pone to the last the daj's of dyspepsia 
and gout, he will answer you fairly,— 
‘ I am quite as sensible of that as you 
arc. But I am not thinking whether 
or not I shall be happy. I have made 
up my mind to be, if I can, a great 
author or a prime minister.’ So it is 
with all the active sons of the world. 
To push on is the law of nature. And 
yon can no more say to men and to 
nations than to children,—‘ Sit still, 
and don’t wear out your shoes! ’ ” 

“ Then,” said Trevanion, “ if I tell 
you I am not happy, your only answer 
is, that I obey an inevitable law.” 

“ ISo! I don’t say that it is an inevi¬ 
table law that man should not be 
happy; but it is an inevitable law 
that a man, in spite of himself, should 
live for something higher than his 
own happiness. He cannot live in 
^limself or for himself, however egotis¬ 
tical he may try to be. livery desire 
he has links him with others. Man 
is not a machine—he is a part of 
one,” 

“ True, brother, he is a soldier, 
not an army,” said Captain Jloland. 

Life is a drama, not a mono¬ 
logue,” pureued my father. “ Hrama 
is derived from a Greek verb, signify¬ 
ing -Ui do. " Every actor in the drama 
has something to do, which helps on 
the progress of the whole r that is the 
object for which the Author created 
him. Do your part, and let the Great 
Play get on.” 

“ Ah!” said Trevanion briskly, 
“ but to do the part is the dilBculty! 
Every actor helps to the catastrophe, 
and yet must do his part without 
knowing bow all is to end. Shall ho 
help the curtain to fall on a tragedy 
Or a comedy ? Come, I will tell you 
the one secret of my public life—that 
which explaurs all its failure (for, in 
spite of my position, I have failed) and 
oks regrets —I want cotwiction /” 


“ Exactly,” said my father; “ be¬ 
cause to every question there arc two 
sides, and you look at them both.” 

“ You have said it,” answered 
Trevanion, smiling .also. “For public 
life a man should be one-sided; he 
must act with a party; and a party 
insists that the shield is silver, when, 
if it will take the trouble to tmai the 
corner, it will sec tliat the rcver.se of 
the shield Is gold. Wo to the man who 
makes that discovery alone, while his 
party are. still swearing the sliicld is 
silver, .and that not once in his life, 
blit every niglit! ’’ 

“ You have said quite enough to 
convince me that yon ought not to 
belong to a party, but not enough to 
convince me why you should not bo 
hai)i)y,” said ni}' father, 

“ I)o you remember,” said Sir 
Sedicy Beaudesert, “ an anecdote of 
the first Duke of Portland? He had a 
gallery in the great stable of liis villa 
in Holland, w'hero a concert was gh en 
once a-wcek, to cheer and amuse his 
horses! I have no doubt the horses 
tllri^'cd all the better for it. What 
Trevanion waints is a concert once 
a-week. With him it is always saddle 
and .spur. Yet, after all, who would 
not envy him ? If life be a drama, his 
name stands high in the playbill, and 
is printed in capitals on the walls.” 

“ Envy mkI” cried Trevanion— 
“mk!— no, you arc the enviable m.an— 
you who have only one grief in tl;e 
world, and that so absurd a one, 
that I will make you blush by dis¬ 
closing it. Hoar, O sage Austin !— 
O sturdy Roland! — Olivares was 
haunted by a speetre, and Sedley 
Beaudesert by the dread of old age! ” 

“jWcll,” said my mother seriously, 
“ I do think it requires a great sense 
of religion, or, at all events, chil¬ 
dren of oncf's own, in ^^honl one is 
young .‘'gain,' to reconcile one’s-sclf to 
becoming old.” 

“My dear ma’am,” said Sir Sedley, 
who had slightly coloured attjfre- 
vanion’s charge, but liad now recover¬ 
ed his easy self-possession, “ you 
have spoken so admirably that you 
give me courage to confess my weak¬ 
ness. I do dread to be old. All the 
joys of my life have be(gn the joys of 
youth. 1 have had so exquisite a 
pleasure in the mere sense of living, 
that old age, as it comes near, terrifies 
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me by its dull eyes and gray hairs. 
I have lived the life of the butterfly. 
Summer is over, and I see uiy flowers 
withering; and my wings are chilled 
by the first airs of winter. Yes, I 
envy Trevanion; for, in public life, 
no man is ever young; and while ho 
can work he is never old.” 

“ My dear Beaudosert,” said ray 
father, “ when St Ainablc, patron 
saint of Iliom, in Auvergne, went to 
Rome, the sun waited upon him as a 
servant, canried his cloak and g!ov('.s 
for him in the heat, and kept oil' the 
rain, if the weather changed, like an 
umbrella. You want to put the sun to 
the same use; you are quite right; 
but then, you see, you must lirst be a 
saint Ix'fore you can be sure of the 
sun as a servant.” 

Sir Sedley smiled charmingly ; but 
the smile changed to a sigh us lie 
added, “ I don’t think I should much 
mind being a saint if the sun would 
be my sentinel instead of ray courier. 
I want nothing of him but to stand 
still. You see he mo^d even for St 
Ainable. My dear madam, you and 
J understand each other; and it is a 
very hard thing to grow old, do what 
one will to keep young.” 

“ What say you, Roland, of these 
two malcontents?” asked my father. 
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The Captain turned uneasily in his 
chair, for the rheumatism was gnaw¬ 
ing ids shoulder, and sharp pains 
were shooting through his mutilated 
limb. 

“ I say,” answered Roland, “ tliat 
these men are wearied with march¬ 
ing from Brentford to Windsor—that 
they have never known the bivouac 
and the battle.” 

Both flic grnmblei-s turned their 
eyes to the veteran; the eyes rested 
first on the furrowed, carc-wom lines 
oil his eagle face—then tlicy fell on 
the stiff, outstrcliihed cork limb—and 
then they turned away. 

Meanwhile my mother had softly 
risen, and, under ])ietoncc of looking 
for her work on the table near him, 
bent over the old soldier, and pressed 
his hand. 

“ Gentlemen,” said my father, “ I 
don’t think 1113’' brotlier ever hoard of 
Nichocorus, the Greek comic writer; 
3’et he lias illustrated him very ablj’'. 
Saitli Nichocorus, ‘ the best cure for 
(Iruiikeuiicss is a sudden calaiiiit}'.’ 
For clironic dniiikcnness, a contiiin».‘d 
course of real misfortune must be very 
salutary! ” 

No answer came from tlic two 
complainants; and my father took up 
a great book. 
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CHAPTER 


“ My friends,” said my father, look¬ 
ing up from his book, and addressing 
himself to his two visitors, ‘‘ I know 
of one tiling, milder than calamity, 
that would do 3'ou both a great deal 
of good.” 

“ What is that?” asked Sir Sedley. 

“ A saffron bag, worn at tlic pit of 
the stomach!” 

“Austin, mj-^ dear! ” said my mother 
reprovingly. 

My father did not liced the inter¬ 
ruption, but continued gravely, — 

Notliiig is better for J;he spirits! 
Roland is in no want -of saffron, 
because he is a warrior; and the 
desire of fighting, and the liope of 
victory, infuse such a licat into the 
spirits as is profitable for long life, 
and keeps up the system.” 

“ Tut!” said Trevanion. 

“ Blit gentlemen in your predica¬ 
ment must have recourse to artificial 


means. Nitre in broth, for instance— 
about three grains to ten—(cattle fed 
111)011 nitre grow fat); or earthy odonra 
—such as exist in cucumbers and 
cabbage. A certain great lord liad 
a clod of fresh earth, laid in a napkin, 
put under his nose every nioining after 
sleep. Light anointing of the iibad 
with oil, mixed with roses and salt, is 
not bad ; but, upon the wliole, 1 pre¬ 
scribe the saffron bag at the”— 

“ Sisty, my dear, will 3’^ou look for 
my scissors ? ” said my mother. 

“ What nonsense are y6u talking! 
Question, quest ion!” cried Mr Tre¬ 
vanion. 

“ Noii.sense! ” cxciaimed my father, 
opening his eyes; “ I am giving yott* 
the advice of Lord Bacon.—Yoii^ant ' 
conviction—conviction comes from 
passion—passion from the^sinrits— 
spirits from a saffron bag. You, 
Beaudesert, on the other band, want 
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to keep youth. He keeps youth 
longest frtio lives longest. NotMng 
more conduces to longevity th^ a 
saffion bag, provided always it is 
■worn at the"— 

* “ Sisty, my thimble!" said my 

mother. 

“ You laugh at us justly,” said 
Beaudesert, smUing; “ and the same 
remedy, I dare say, would cure ns 
both!" 

“ Yes,” said my father, “ there is 
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no doubt of that. In the pit of the 
stomach is that great central web of 
nerves called the ganglions; thence 
they afE»Bt the hes^ the heart. 
Mr Squills proved that to us, Sisty.” 

“ Yes,” said I; but I never heard 
Mr SquUis talk of a saffron bag." 

“ Oh, foolish boy 1 it is not the 
saffron bag—it is the belief in the 
saffron bag. Apply beuev to the 
centre of the nerves, and all will go 
well,” said my father. 


OjxUm.-^Pan YI, 


CHAPTEn XX. 


“ But it is a devil of a thing to have 
too nice a conscience!” qnoth the 
member of Parliament. 

“ And it is not an angel of a thing 
to lose one’s .front teeth 1 ” sighed the 
fine gentleman. 

Therewith my father rose, and, 
putting his hand into his waistcoat, 
more suo, delivered his famous 

SERMON UPON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN 

. rAlXn AND PURPOSE. 

Famous it was in om* domestic 
circle. But as yet, it has not gone 
beyond. And since the reader, I am 
sure, does not turn to the Caxton me¬ 


moirs with the expectation of finding 
sermons, so to that circle let its fame 
be circumscribed. All I shall say 
about it is, that it was a very fine 
sermon, and that it,proved indispu¬ 
tably, to me at least, the salubrious 
effects of a saffron bag applied to the 
great centre of the nervous system. 
But the wise Ali saith, that a fool 
doth not know what maketh him look 
litfle, ncithe^will he hearken to him 
that adviseth him.” I cannot assert 
that my father’s friends were fools, 
but they certainly came under this 
definition of Folly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


For therewith arose not conviction 
but discussion ; Ti'cvaiiion was logi¬ 
cal, Beaudesert sentimental. My 
father held firm to the satfron bag. 
"When James the First dedicated to 
the. Duke of Buckingham his Medi- 
^tation on the Lord’s Prayer, lie 
*gave a very sensible reason for 
selecting his grace for that honour,— 
“For,"(saiththe king) “it is made up¬ 
on a very short and plains prayer, and, 
therefore, the fitter for a courtier, for 
courtiers arc for the most part thought 
neither to have lust nor leisure to say 
long prayers; liking best courte messe 
et Umg disner,'' I suppose it was for 
a similar reason that my father per- 
. sisted in dedicating to the membci' of 
parliameQt and th^e fine gentleman, 
this “ short and plains ” morality of 
his—to wit, the saffron bag. He was 
evidently persuaded, if he could once 
||9t4bem to apply that, it was all that 
1l^ needful; that they had neithor 


lust nor leisure for longer instructions. 
And this safTrou bag,—it came down 
with such a whack, at every round in 
the argument 1 You would have 
thought my father one of the old ple¬ 
beian combatants in the popular ordeal, 
who, forbidden to use sword and lance, 
fouglit with a sand-bag tied to a flail: 
a very stunning weapon it was when 
filled only with sand ; but a bag 
filled with safli'on,—it was irresistibhj! 
Though ray father had two to one 
against him, they could not stand 
such a deuce of a weapon. And after 
tats and pishes innumerable #om Mi' 
Ti'Cvanion,*and sundry bland grimaces 
fi'om Sir Sedley Beaudesert, they faii-ly 
gave in, though they would not own 
they were beaten. 

“ Enough,” saidtlie member, “ I see 
that you don’t comprehend mo; I must 
continue to move by my own im¬ 
pulse. ” 

My father’s pet book was the CoUo- 
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qaies of Erasmns; bo was wont to 
say that ^ose Colloquies famished 
life with illnstrations in cveiy page. 
Out of the Colloquies of Erasmus ho 
now answered the member:— 

“Eabirius, wanting his servant 
S}Tns to get up,” quoth my father, 

cried out to him to move. ‘ I do 
move,’ said Syrus. * I see you move,’ 
replied Eabirius, ‘but you mme no- 
tJiing.' To return to the saffron 
bag,—” 

“ Confound the saffron bag!” cried 
Trevanion in a rage; and then, soften¬ 
ing his look as he drew on his gloves, 
he turned to my mother, and said, 
with more politeness tlian was natu¬ 
ral to, or at least customary with 
him:— 

“ By the way, my dcai* Mrs Cax- 
toii, I should tell yon that Lady 
Ellinor comes to town to-morrow, 
on purpose to call on you. We 
shall be hero some little time, Austin; 
and tliough London is so empty, there 
arc still some persons of note to whom 
I should like to iutroducc yon, and 
yours—” 

“Nay,” said my fatlicr, ‘‘your 
world and my world are not the same. 
Books for me, and men for \'on. 
Neither Kitty nor I can change our 
habits, oven for friendship; she has a 
great piece of work to finish, ami so 
have I. Mountains cannot stir, espe¬ 
cially when in labour; but Mahomet, 
can come to the mountain as often as 
ho likes.” 

Mr 'I’l'cvanion insisted, and Sir 
Sf'dlcy Boandesert mildly put in his 
own claims; both boasted acquain¬ 
tance with litcraiy men, Avhom my 
father would, at all events, be ])ieaaed 
to meet. My father doubled whetlier 
he could meet an)' literary men more 
eloquent than Cicero, or more amu.s- 
ing than Aiistophanes; and observed, 
that if such did exist, lie would rather 
meet them in their books than in a 
drawing-room. In fine, he was ira- 
movabte; and so also, with less ar¬ 
gument, was Captain Roland. 

Then Mr Trevanion turned to me. 

“ Your son, at all events, should sec 
something of the world.” 

My mother’s soft eyes sparkled. 

“My dear friend, I thank you,” 
said ray father, touched; “ and Pisis- 
tratus and I will talk it over.” 

Our guests had departed. All four of 
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ns gathered to the open window, and 
enjoyed in silence the cool air and the 
moonlight. 

“Austin,” said my mother at 
last, “ I fear it is for my sake that 
yon refhse going amongst yoor old 
friend: you knew I should be fright¬ 
ened by -such fine people, and-—” 

“ And wo have been happy for more 
than eighteen years without them,' 
Kitty! My poor friends are not 
happy, and wo are. To leave well 
alone is a golden rule worth all in 
Pythagoras. The ladies of Bubastis, 
my dear, a place in Egypt whfere the 
cat was worshipped, always kept 
rigidly aloof from the gentlemen in 
Athribis, who adored the shrewmice. 
Cats arc domestic animals,—yom* 
shrewmice are sad gadabouts: you 
can’t find a better model, niy Kitty, 
than th(' ladies of Bubastis! ” 

‘i ITow Trevanion is altered! ” said 
Roland, musingly—“ ho who was so 
lively and ardent! ’’ 

“lie ran too fast up-hill at first, 
and has been out of breath ever since,” 
said my father. 

“ And Lady Ellinorsaid Roland,. 
hesitatingly, “ shall yon sec her to¬ 
rn oitow y ” 

“ Yes! ” .said my father, calmly. 

As Ca])tain Roland spoke, some- t 
thing in the tone of his question seemed 
to flash a conviction on my mother’s 
iieart,—th(! woman there was quick; 
she drew back, tuniing pale, even in 
the moouliglit, and fixed her eyes 
on my father, while 1 felt her hand 
which had clasped mine tremble con¬ 
vulsively. 

I understood her. Yes, this Lady 
Ellinor was the early rival whos^ 
name till then she had not known’. 
She fixed her eye.s on my father, and 
.at his tranquil tone ajid quiet look she 
breatlied more freely, and sliding her 
hand from mine rested it fondly on bis 
shoulder. A tew moments afterwards, 

I and Captain Roland found ourselves 
standing alone by the window. 

“You arc young, nephew,” said 
the Captain; “ and you have the 
name of a fallen family to raise, 
^'onr father does well not to reject for , 
you that opening into the great worid 
which Ifrevanion offers. As for me,, 
my business in London seems ever: 

I cannot find what I came to seek. I 
have sent for my daughter; wHlen she 
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arrives I shall return to my old tower; 
and the man and the ruin will crum¬ 
ble away together.” 

** Tush, uncle! I must work hard 
and get money; and then we will re¬ 
pair the old tower, and buy back the 
old estate. My father shall sell the 
red brick house; we will fit him up a 
library in the keep; and w e will all 
*live united, in peace, and in state, as 
^and as our ancestors before us.” 

While I thus spoke, my uncle’s eyes 
were fixed upon a comer of tlie street, 
where a figure, half in shade half in 
' xnoonliglit, stood motionless. “ Ah! ” 
aaid I following his eye, “ I have 
observed that man, two or three 
times, pass up and down the street on 
the other side of the way, and turn 
his head towards our wdndow. Our 


guests were with us then, and my 
father in full discourse, or I should 
have—” 

Before,I could finish the sentence, 
my uncle, stifling an exclamation, 
broke aw'ay, hurried out of the room, 
stumped down the stairs, and was in 
the street, while I was yet rooted to 
the spot with surprise, f remained 
at the window, and my ej'C rested on 
the figure. I saw- the Captain, with 
his hare head and his gray hair, cross 
the street; the figure started, turned 
tlic corner, and fled. 

Then I followed ray nncle, and 
anived in time to save him from 
falling: he leant his head on my 
breast, and I hoard him murmur,— 
“ It is be—it is he! lie has watched 
us!—he rei)ents! ” 


011.4 PTKR \xa. 


The next day Lady Ellinor called; 
l^ut to my great disappointment w ith- 
out Fanny. 

Whether or not some joy at the in¬ 
cident of the previous night had served 
to make my uncle more youthful than 
usual, 1 know not, but he looked (o 
me ten years younger when Lady 
Ellinor entered. How camfidly the 
buttoned up coat was brushed! how 
new and glossy was the black stock ! 
The poor Captain was restored to his 
pride, and miglity proud he looked! 
With a glow on bic chock, and a fire 
in his eye; his head thrown back, and 
his wliolc air composed, severe, Ma- 
vortian and majestic, as if awaiting the 
charge of the French cuirassiers at 
the head of his detachment. 

My father, on the contrary, was as 
nsual (till dinner, when ho always 
pressed punctiliously, out of respect 
to his Kitty) in his easy morning 
gown and slippers; and nothing but a 
<iertain compression in his lips which 
had lasted all the morning, evinced 
his anticipation of the visit, or the 
emotion it caused him. 

'Lady Ellinor behaved bcautifnlly. 
She could not conceal a certain nervous 
trepidation, when she first took the 
hand my father extended; and, in 
tonchbag rebuke of the Captain’s 
6^elv bow, she held out to him the 
OfWdiefii disengaged, with a look which 
lUht Roland at once to her side. 

K3 net' desertion of bis colours to 


which nothing, short of Noy’s shameful 
conduct at Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, affords a parallel in history. 
Then, without waiting for introduc¬ 
tion, and before a word indeed was 
said. Lady Ellinor came to my mother 
so cordially, so caressingly—she threw 
into her smile, voice, manner, saicli 
winning sweetness, that 1, intimately 
learned in my i)Oor mother’s simple 
loving heart, wondered how she re¬ 
frained from throwing her arms round 
Lady Ellinor’s neck, and kissing her 
outright. It must have been a great 
conquest over herself not to do it! 
My turn came next; and talking to 
me, and about me, soon set all parties 
at their case—at least apparently. 

What was said I cannot remember: 
I do not think one of ns could. But 
an hour slipped away, and there was 
no gap in the conversation. 

With curious interest, and a survey 
I strove to make impartial, I compared 
Lady Ellinor with my mother. And 
I comprehended the fascination the 
high-born lady must, in their earlier 
yontb, have exercised over both bro¬ 
thers, so dissimilar to each other. 
For charm was the" characteristic of 
Lady Ellinor—a charm indefinable. 
It was not the mere grace of refined 
breeding, though that went a great 
way; it was a charm tfiat seemed to 
springfromnaturalsympathy. Whom¬ 
soever she addressed, that person ap¬ 
peared for the moment te engage all 
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her attention, to interest her whole 
mind. She had a gift,of conversation 
very peculiar. She made what she 
said like a continuation of what was 
said to her. She seemed as if she 
had entered into your thoughts, and 
talked them aloud. Tier mind was 
evidently cultivated with great care, 
but she wms perfectly void of pedan¬ 
try. A hint, an allusion, sufficed to 
show how much she knew, to one well 
instructed, without mortifying or per¬ 
plexing the ignorant. Yes, there pro¬ 
bably was the only woman my father 
had ever met who could bo the com¬ 
panion to his mind, walk through the 
gaj'den of knowledge by his side, and 
trim the flowers while he cleai*ed the 
vistas. On the other hand, there was 
an inborn nobility in Lady Ellinor’s 
sentiments that must have struck the 
most susceptible chord in lloland's 
nature, and the sentiments took elo¬ 
quence from the look, the mien, the 
sweet dignity of the very turn of the 
head. Yes, she must have been a 
fitting Orinda to a young Amadis. 
It was not hard to see that Lady 
Ellinor was ambitions—that she had 
a love of fame, for fame itself—that 
she was proud—that she set value 
(and that morbidly) on the world’s 
opinion. This was perceptible w'hcn 
she spoke of her husband, even of 
her daughter. It seemed to me as 
if she valued the intellect of the one, 
the beauty of the other, by the gauge 
of the social distiaction or the fashion¬ 
able eefat. She took measure of the 
gift, as I was taught at Dr Herman’s 
to take measure of the height of a 
tower—by the length of the shadow it 
cast upon the ground. 

hly dear father, with such a wife you 
w'ould uev'cr have lived eighteen years, 
shivering on the edge of a great book! 

My dear uncle, with such a wife 
you would never have been eonteuted 
with a cork log and a Waterloo medal! 
And I underetand why Mr Trevanion, 
“ eager and ardent” as ye say he was 
in youth, with a heart bent on the 
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practical success of life, won the hand 
of the heiress. Well, yon see Mr Tre¬ 
vanion has contrived not to be happy! 
By the side of my listening, admir¬ 
ing mother, with her blue eyes moist, 
and her coral lips apart, Lady ElUnor 
looks failed. Was she ever as pretty 
as my mother is now ? Never. But 
she was much handsomer. What 
delicacy in the outline, and yet how*, 
decided in spite of tli.c delicacy! The 
eyebrow so defined—the profile slight¬ 
ly aquiline, so clearly cut—with the 
curved nostril, which, if pliysiogno- 
mists arc right, shows seiisilpility so- 
keeu; and the classic lip that, but for 
tliat dinipl6, would be so haughty. 
But wear and tear are in that face. 
'I'bo nervous excitable teqipcr has 
helped the fret and cark of ambi¬ 
tious life. IMy dear uncle, I know 
not yet your private life. But as for 
my lather, I am sure that, though ho 
might have done more on earth, he 
ivould have been Ic.ss fit for heaven, 
if he had maiTied Lady Ellinor. 

At last this visit—dreaded, I am 
sure, by three of the party, was over, 
but not before 1 had proraiseci to diuo 
at file Trev^auions’ that day. 

'When w'c wore again alone, my fa¬ 
ther threw oir a long breatli, and look¬ 
ing round him cheerfully, said, “ Since 
I’isistratus deserts us, let us console 
ourselves for' his absence—send for 
brother Jack, .and all four go down to 
llichmoiid to drink tea.” 

“ 'rimnkyou, Austhi,” said Roland. 

“ But I don’t want it, I assure you!” 

“ Ui>on your honour V” said my 
father in a half whisper. 

“ Upon my honour.” 

“ Nor I either! So Kitty, Roland, 
and I will take a walk, and be baeJi' 
in time to see if that young Anach¬ 
ronism looks a.s handsome a.s his ne^ 
London-made clothes will allow him. 
Properly speaking, he ought to go with 
an apple in his hand, and a dove ig 
his bosom. But now I think of U, tha^t 
was luckily not the fashion with thq * 
Athenians till the time of Alcibiades J” » 
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CttAPTEil XXIII. 

You may judge of the effect that satisfied all questions of 
my dinnor at Mi‘ Trevanion’s, with a curiosity, I said nervously, and lool^ 
long conversation after it with Lady iug down,—“My dear , ft^thcr,—-I 
Elliuor, made upon my mind, '■,when, should like very much, if you liave no 
on my return liome, after having objection,—to—to—” . 
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,;‘prhat,my dear?” asked oqr father 
Kfiotdly. 

^ iLceept att offer Lady BUinor has 
me, on the part of Mr Treva* 
sdon. He wants a seeretary. He is 
pod^ongh to excuse my inexperU 
eneO) wd declares I shall do Tery 
veil, and can soon get into his ways. 
Lad^lMnor says (1 ^continned mth 
dignity) thht it viU ho a great open¬ 
ing, in pubiio Ufe fbr mo; and at all 
events, mr dear ^ther, I sbaU see, 
mnch of the world, and learn what I 
refdly think wiH bo more nsefuL to me 
ibl^n (Mir thing* they will teach me at 
^Uege.” 

Bfy mother looked anxiously at my 
^ther. “ It will indeed be a great 
thing foi; Sinty,” said she timidly; 
and then t^ng ‘courage she added— 

And that is just the sort of life he 
is fo^^ for—” 

^ “ Stem! ” said my uncle. 

My father rubbed his spectacles 
thoughtfully, and replied, after^^a long 
pause,— 

“ You may be right, Kitty: I don’t 
think PisistratTis Is meant for study; 
action will suit him better. But what 
does this office lead to ? ” 

“ Public employment, sir,” said I 
boldly; “ the service of my country.” 

If that be thh case,” quoth Boland, 
**Ihave Btot a word to say. But I 
should have thought that for a lad of 

S pirit, a descendant of the old De 
axtons, the army would have—” 
“The army! “exclaimed mymothor, 
clasping hot hands, and looking invo- 
Itmtarily at my uncle’s cork leg. 

“ The army!" repeated my father 
peevishly. “ Bless my soul, Boland, 
you seem to think man is made for 
m^hing elso but to be shot at! Yon 
wmld not like the army, Pisistratus ?” 
‘♦^'^y, sir, not if it pained you and 
^llity dear mother; otherwise, indeed—” 
Papm! ” said my fathm intermpt- 
iag me. “This all comes of your 
,^jng the boy that ambitions, nneom- 
• liable name^ Mrs Caxton; what 
c^d a Pisistratus be but the plague 
of one’s life? That idea of serving his 
country is Pisistratus ipsissimus all 
over. If ever I have another son, 
nulumi!) ho has only got to be 
^ ea^Bzatostratus, andtnen he will 
down ^Paul’s; which I 
j Iras, by the way, ^t made 
of the stones of we temple of 


Diana 1 Of the two, certainly, yon 
had better serve your country with a 
goose-quill ths^ by poking a bayonet 
Into the ribs of some unfortunate 
Indian;—I dem’t think there are any 
other people whom the service of one’s 
country makes it necessary to kill Just 
at tM^seiit,-<iob, Boland?” 

“ It is a very fine ffdd, Bldia,’’ said 
my uncle, sentcntiously. ■ “ It is the 
nursMry of captains.” 

“Is it? Those plants take up %great 
deal of ground, then, that might be 
more profitabfy cultivated. And, in¬ 
deed, eonddeiing that the tall^t • 
captains in the world will be 
mat^y set into a box not above seven 
feet at the longest, it is astonishing 
what a quanti^ of room that species 
Of esrhor’ morHs takes itt the growing! 
However, Pisistratus, to return to 
your request, I will think itr over, and 
talk to Trevanion.” 

“ Or rather to Lady BUinor,” said 
I imprudently: my mother slightly 
sliivered, and took her hand from mine. 

I felt cut to tire heart byjtho slip of 
my own tongue. 

“ That, I think, your mother could 
do best,” said my father, drily, “ if 
she wants to bo quite convinced that 
somebody will see that yom shirts are 
aired. For I suppose they mean you 
to lodge at ’Krovanion’s.” * 

“ Oh, no I ” cried my mother. “ He 
might as weU go to college -thenf I 
thought he was to stay with us; only 
go in the morning, but, of course, sleep 
hero.” 

“ If I know any thing of Trevanion,” 
said my father, “ his secretary wiU be 
expected to do without sleep. Poor 
boy, you don’t know what it is you 
desire. And yet, at your age, I —” 
my father stopped short. “No!” he 
renewed ablrupUy, after a long silence, 
and as if soliloquising. “No, man 
is never wrong while he lives for 
others. The philosopher who contem¬ 
plates from the ro^, is a loss noble 
imago than the saUor who struggles 
with the storm. W47 should there 
be two of us? And conlel he be an 
aJier egoy even if I wished it ? impos¬ 
sible!” My father turned on his 
^air, and, laying the left leg on the 
ri^t knee, said smilingly, as he bent 
down to look me fell m the face; 
“But,^ Pifflstrtttus, will you promise 
me always to wear the saffiran bag?” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


1 BOW make along stride in my nat- 
rative. I am domesticated with the 
Tre^^ions. A very short conversa¬ 
tion with the statesman sufficed to de¬ 
cide my father; and the pith of it lay 
in this single sentence ntt^ed by Tre- 
vanion^—“ I promise yon one thing— 
he shall never be idle 1” 

Looking back, 1 am convinced that 
my faihei' was righl^ and that he un¬ 
derstood my character, and the temp¬ 
tations to which I was most prone, 
\lhen ho consented to let me resign 
college and enter thus prematurely on 
the world of men. 1 was naturally 
so joyous, that I should have made col¬ 
lege life a hoUday, and then, in r^ent- 
ance, worked myself into a phthisis. 

And my father, too, was right, that, 
though I eould study, I was not meant 
for a student. 

After all, the thing was an experi¬ 
ment. I had time to spare: if the 
experiment failed, a year’s delay would 
not necessarily be a year’s loss. 

I am ensconced, then, at Mi- Treva- 
uion’s. I have been there some 
months—it is late in the winter—^par¬ 
liament and the season have com¬ 
menced. Iworkhard—Heaven knows, 
harder than I should have worked at 
college. Take a day for a sample. 

'Trevanion gets up at eight o’clock, 
and in all weathers rides an hour be¬ 
fore breakfast; at nine he takes that 
meal in his wife’s dressing-room; at 
half-past nine ho comes into his study. 
By that time he expects to find done 
by his secretary the work I am about 
to describe. 

On coming home, or rather before go¬ 
ing to bed, which is usually after three 
o’clock, it is Mr Ti-ovanion’s habit to 
leave on the table of the said study a 
list of directions for the secretary. The 
following, which I take at random 
from many I have preserved, may show 
their moltifaiious nature:— 

1. Look out in the Reports—-Committee 
House of Lords for the last seven years 
—all that is said about the growth of 
flax—mark the passages for me. 

2. Do. do —** Irish Emigration.” 

3. Hunt ont second volume of Karnes’s 
History of Man, passage oon^ning 
“ Reid’s Logic ”-^on*t know where the 
book is! 


4. How does the linebei^uLog ^Lamina 

ooujuren!^ inter” something, end f Is it 
in Gray ? See! *' 

5. Fracaatorius writes —** Quantoia hoc ^ 

infe€it vitium, qLuot adlverit urDesi." 
Query, Ouj^t it not to be-^»»^w«r»lf 
instead of you don’t Know, 

write to father. *- 

6. Write the four letters iu Ml froiS the 
notes I leave, ie. about the Eeolesiasti- 
cal Courts. 

7. Look out P(^ulation‘^tams—strike 
average of last five years (between 
mortality and barths), m.Oevoushii^ 
and -Lancashire. 

8. Answer these six begging-letters; 

« No’’—civilly. 

9. The other six, to constituenti^—“ thait I 
have no interest with Government.” . 

10. See, if you have time, whether any of* 
the new books on the round table are ^ 
not trash. 

11. 1 want to know all about Indian 
oom.J 

12. Longinus says something, some¬ 
where, in regret for uncongenial pur¬ 
suits, (public life, I suppose)—what is 
it ? N.R, Longinus is not in my Lon¬ 
don Catalogue, but is hero I know—^I 
think in a box in the lumber-room. 

13. Set right the calculation I leave on 
the poor-rates. 1 have made a blun¬ 
der somewhere. &c. &o. 

Certainly my father knew Mr Tre¬ 
vanion ; he never expected a secre¬ 
tary to sleep! To have all the above 
ready by half-past nine, I get up by 
candlo -light. At half-past nine 1 am 
still hunting for Longnms, when Mr 
Trevanion comes in with a bundle 
of letters. 

Answers to half the said letters fall 
to my share. Dh-ections verbal—inr 
a species of short-hand talk. Whilj^ 

I write, Mr Trevanion reads thtS u^S- 
papers—examines what I have ^ne 
—^makos notes therefrom, some for 
Barliament, some for conversation, 
some for correspondence—skims 
the Parliamcntaiy papers of the morn¬ 
ing—and jots wwn directions for 
extracting, abridging, and compare 
ing them, with others, perhaps twenty 
years old. At eleven he walks down 
to a Committee of the House of Com* 
mous—leaving me ffienty to do—till 
half-past three, when he. retuniff. 
At four, Fanny puts her head into 
the room—and 1 lose mine. Four 
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days in the week Mr Trcvanion every thing I do, and every one about 
then disappears for the rest of the me. I am over head and ears in love 
day,—dines at Bellamy’s or a club— with Fanny Trevanion—who breaks 
expects me at the House at eight my heart, nevertheless; for she flirts 
o’clock, in case ho thinks of some- with two peers, a life-guardsman, 
thing, wants a fact or a quotation, three old members of parliament. Sir 
lie then releases me—generally with Sedley Ueandesert, one ambassador, 
a fresh list of instructions. But I and all liis attaches, and, positively, 
have my holidays, nevertheless. On (the audacious minx!) with a bishop, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays Mr Tre- in full wig and apron, who, people say, 
vanion gives dinners, and 1 meet the means to marry again, 
most eminent men of the day—on IMsistratus haS lost colour and flesh, 

both sides. For Trevanion is His mother says he is very much im- 
, on both sides himself—or on no side proved,— that ho takes to be the natii- 
at all, which comes to the same thing, ral effect produced by Stnltz and 
On Tncsda 3 ’'s, Lady Ellinor gives me vaniished 1>oots. Uncle Jack says he 
aticket for the Opera, and I get there is “ fined down.” 
at least in time for the ballet. I His father looks at him, and writes 
hav^e alreaidy invitations enough to to Trevanion,— 
balls and soirees, for 1 am regarded as “ Dear T.—I refused a salary for 
an only son nf great expectations. 1 my son. Give him a horse, and two 
am treated as becomes a Caxtoii who hours a day to ride it. Yours, A. C.” 
■ has the right, if he pleases, to put The next day I am master of a 
a Do before his name. 1 liave gi'own pretty bay^ mare, and riding by the 
very smart. I have taken a passion side of Fanny Trevanion. Alas ! alas 1 
for dress—natural to eighteen. I likc 

CnAPTEB XXV. 

I have not mentioned my Uncle “Soho did,” said I, “foi* he used 
Roland. He is gone — abroad—to his pen to fill his pockets—poor man! ” 
fetch his daughter. lie has stayed “ Rut the pen was not venal, master 
longer than was expected. Docs he Anachronism,” said mj’- father. “A 
seek his son still—there as here ? baker is not to bo called venal if lie 
My father has finished the first portion sells his loaves—he is venal if he sells 
.of his work, in two great volumes, himself: Dr^’den only sold his loaves.” 
Uncle J.ack, who for sometime has “Anil wo must sell yours,” said 
been looking melancholy, aud who now Uncle Jack emphatically. “Athoa- 
scldoni stirs out, except on Sunday s, sand pounds a volume will be about 
(on Wliicb days we all meet at my the murk, cliV” 
father’s and dine together) — Uncle “A thonsand pounds a voliiinc?’^ 
Jack, I has undertaken to sell it. cried my father. “ Gibbon, I fiincy, 

“ J)on’t be over sanguine, “ says did not receive more.-” 

Uncle Jack, as he locks np the IMS. “ Very likely'; Gibbon liad not an 
in two rea boxes with a slit in the lids, Uncle •lack to look after his interests,” 
whicli belonged to one of the defunct said JMrTibbets, laughing, andrubbiug 
companies. “ Don’t be over sanguine those smooth hands of his. “No! two 
as to the price. These i)nblislicrs thonsand pounds the two volumes !— 
Hover venture much on a first experi- a sacrifice, but still I recommend 
jpent. They must be talked even in- moderation.” 

to looking at the book.” “I slionld bo hapi>y, indeed, if the 

“ Oh 1” said my father, “ if they book brought in any thing,” said my 
will publish it at all, and at their own fiithcr, evidently fascinated—“for that 
risk, 1 should not skand out for any yonnggentlcmanisrathercxponsivc; 
other terms. ‘Nothing great,’ said and jon, my dear Jack;—perhaps half 
Dr^'den, ‘evercame from avenalpen!’” the sura may bo of use to you 1” 

“ An uncommonly foolish observa- “To me! my dear brother,” cried 
tioH of DrydcT^s,” returned Uncle Uncle, Jack—“ to me! why, when my 
J(wl^: “bo ought to have known new speculation has succeeded, I shall 
better.” . bo amillionnaire!” 
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“Have yon a new speculation, 
Uncle?” said I anxiously. “ What is 
it?” 

“ Mum! ” said my uncle, putting his 
finger to Ids lip, and looking all round 
the room—“ Mum!! Mum 111 ” 

PisisTRATua.—“A GrandNational 
Company for blowing up both Houses 
of rarliameut! ” 

Mr Caxton. —“ Upon my life, I 
hope something newer than that; for 
they, to judge by the newspapers, 
don’t Avant brother Jack’s assistance 
to bloAv up each other! ” 

Uncre Jack, mysteriously. — 
“ NoAvspapers! you don’t often read a 
newspaper, Austin Caxtoii I ’’ 

Mu Caxton_ “Granted, John 

Tibbets! ” 

Uncre Jack. —“ But if my specu¬ 
lation made you read a newspaper 
every day ?” 

Mr Caxton, astounded.—“Made 
me read a ucAvspaper every day! ” 

Uncus Jack, warming, au<l ex¬ 
panding his hands to the fire.—“ As 
big as the Times 1 ” 

Mr Caxton, uneasily. — “Jack, 
you alarm me 1 ” 

Uncle J.vck. —“ And make you 
write in it, tOo,—a leader! " 

Mu Caxton, pushing back his 
chair, seizes the only weapon at his 
command, and hurls at Uucio Jack 
a great sentence of Greek.—“Tous fitu 
yap eiptu om Xai avOpono- 

<Puyeiv ! ” * 

UNCLE Jack, nothing daunted. — 
“Ay, and put as much Greek as you 
like into it! ” 

Mr Caxton, relieved, and soften¬ 
ing.—“ My dear Jack, 3^011 are a great 
mail,—let us hear you 1 ” 

Then Uncle Jack began. Noav, 
perhaps my readers may have re¬ 
marked that this illustrious speculator 
was really fortuuate in his ideas. His 
speculations in themselves always had 
sometluiig sound in the kernel, con¬ 
sidering hoAv barren they were in the 
fruit; and this it Avas that made him 
so dangerous. The idea Uncle Jack 
had now got hold of Avill, 1 am coii- 
Aunced, make a man’s fortune one of 
these days; and I relate it Avith a sigh, 
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in thinking how much has gone oat of 
the family. Know, then, it Avas no¬ 
thing less than setting up a daily paper 
on the plan of the Times, but devoted 
entirely to Art, Literature, and Science 
—Mental Progress in phort; I say on 
the plan of the Times, for it was to 
iniitato the mighty machinery of that 
diurnal illuminator. It was to be the 
Literary Sulmoneus of the political 
Jupiter: and rattle its thunder over 
the bridge of knowledge. It was' to ‘ 
have correspondents in all parts of the 
globe; every thing that related to the 
chronicle of the mind, from the labour 
of a missionary in the South Sea 
islands, or'the research of traveller 
in pmsnit of that mirage called Tim- 
bnetoo, to the last ucav novel at Paris, 
or the last great emendation of a Grcfek, 
particle at a German university, was 
to find a place in this focus of light.* 
It Avas to amuse, to instruct, to inter¬ 
est—there Avas nothing it was not to 
do. Kot a man in the whole reading 
public, not only of the three kingdoms, 
not only of the British empii*o, but 
under the cope of heaven, that it was 
not to touch somOAvhere, in head, in 
heart, or in pocket. Tlie most crot¬ 
chety member of the intellectual com¬ 
munity might find his own hobby in 
those stables. 

“ Think,” cried Uncle Jack—“ think 
of the mai-ch of mind—think of the 
passion for cheap knowledge—think 
hoAv little’ quarterly, monthly, weekly 
journals can keep pace with the main 
Avants of the age. As well have a 
Avcekly journal on politics, as a Weekly 
joiumal on all the matters stUl moro 
interesting than politics to the mass 
of the public. My Literary Times 
once stai'ted, people will wonder how 
they had ever lived without it I Sir, 
they have not lived without it—they 
have vegetated—they have lived in 
holes and caves like the Troggledikes.” 

“ Troglodytes, ” said my father 
mildly—“ from troffle, a cave—and 
dumi, to go under. They lived in 
Ktliiopia, and had their wives in 
common.” 

“As to the last point, I don’t say 
that the Public, poor creatures, are as 
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* Some were so barbarous as to eat their own species.” The sentence refers to 
the Scythians, and is in Strabo. I mention the authority, for Stralbo is nofau author 
that any man engaged on a less work than the History of Human Enror is expected 
to liave by heart. 
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liia4 as TJncle Jack candid- 

' ly; ** but no simile bolds ffoocl in 
im its points* And the public are 
not loss Troggledummias, or what¬ 
ever you call them, compared' with 
what they will be when living under 
. the fail Eght of my Literary Times. 
jSir, it wil} he a revolution in tho 
world. It will bring literature out of 
* the clouds' into the pariour, the cot- 
tage, the Wtehen. The idlest dandy, 

■ £hd'finest-fine lady, will find some¬ 
thing to her tasste; tlio busiest man 
of the mail; and counter will find some 
acquisition to his practical knowledge. 
The practical man will see the pro¬ 
gress of divinity, medicine, nay, even 
kw. Sir, the Indian vill read mo 
under the banyan; I shall be in the 
seraglios of the East; and over mj 
sheets the American Indian will smoke 
•the calumet of peace. Wc shall re¬ 
duce politics to its proper level in the 
affairs of life—raise literature to its 
due place in the thoughts and busi¬ 
ness of men. It is a grand thought; 
and my heart swells with pride while 
I contemplate it! ” 

“My dear Jack,” said my father, 
seriously, and rising with emotion, 
“ it is a grand thought, and I honour 
you for it! You are quite right—it 
would bo a revolution! It w'ould 
educate mankind insensibly. Upon 
my life, I should be proud to wite a 
leader, or a paragraph. Jack, 3 ’-ou 
will immortalise yourself! ’’ 

“I believe I shall," said Uncle Jack, 
modestly; “but Tli.avcnot3aid a word 
yet onfho greatest attraction of all—” 
“Ah! and that—” 

“ The Adyeutisements 1 ” cried 
my uncle, spreadinghis hands, witli all 
tho fingers at angles, like the threads 
of a spider’s web, “ The advertise¬ 
ments—oh, think of them!—a perfect 
M Dorado, The advertisemenfs, sir, 
osi the most moderate calculation, nill 
bring us in £5050(>r» a-ycar. ]My dear 
Pisistratus, I shall never marry, you 
ai‘e my heir. Embrace me! ” 

So saying, my Uncle flack threw 
bVmafelf upon me., and squeezed out 
of breath the prudential demur that 
was rising to my lips. 

My poor mother, between laugliing 
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and sobbing, Mtered out—“ And it is 
my brother who will pay back to Im 
son all, all bo gave up for mo! ” 

While my father walked to and fro’ 
the room, more excited than ever I 
saw him before, muttering,—" A sad 
useless dog l have been hitherto! I 
should like to serve the world I I 
should indeed I ” 

Uncle Jack had fairly done it this 
time I He had found out the only 
bait in the world to catch so shy a 
carp., as my father —fcthalis 
arnnkoy 1 saw that the deadly hook 
was within an inch of my father’s nose, 
and thiit ho was gazing at it with a 
fixed determination to swallow. 

But if it amused my father? Boy that 
I was, I saw no fnrtlier. T must own 
I myself was dazzled, and perhaps, 
with childlike malice, dcligljted at the 
perturbation of my betters. The 
young carp was pleased to see the 
waters so playfully in movement, 
when the old caip) waved his tail, and 
swayed himself on his fins. 

“Mum!” said Uncle .lack, releasing 
me: “ not a word to Mr Trevanion, to 
any one.” 

“ But why?” 

“ Why ? God bles.s my soul. 
Why ? If my scheme gct.s wind, do 
you suppose some one will not clap 
on sail to be before me ? You frighten 
me out of my senses. Promise me 
faithfully to be silent as the grave—” 

“ I should like to hear Trevjmion’s 
opinion too—” 

“ As u'oll hear the touTi-critsr! Sir, 

1 have trusted to your honour. Sir, 
at the dome,Stic liearth all seovts are 
sacred. Sir, 1—” 

“ dear Uncle Jack, you liavo 
s.aul quite enough. Xot a word will 1 
breathe!’' 

“ I'm sure you may trust him. 
flack,” said my motlier. 

“ Aud I do tnist him—with wealth ' 
untold,” replied my uncle. “ M.ny 1 
ask 5 ^ou for a little water—with a 
trifle' of brandy in it—and a biscuit, 
or indeed a sandwich. 'Hiis talking 
makes me (piite hungry.” • 

My eye fell upon Uncle Jack as ho 
spoke. Poor Uncle Jack, he had 
grown thin! 
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It has bBcn the fortune of England 
to have undergone more revolutions 
than any other kingdom of Europe. 
Later periods have made Revolution 
synonjunous with popular violence; 
but the more cffoctnal revolution is 
that which, being required by the 
necessities of a people, is directed by 
the national judgment. It is not the 
convulsion of a tempest, which,>*if it 
purifies the air, strips the soil; it is 
a change, not of temperature but of 
the seasons, gradual but iiresistiblc ; 
it is a great operation of moral Kaluro, 
in every change preparing for the 
more abundant provision of public 
prosperity. 

It is an equally remarkable contrast 
to the condition of otlu'.r kingdoms, 
that while their popular revolutions 
have almost always plunged the 
country into confusion, and been ulti¬ 
mately rectified only by the salutary 
despotism of some powerful master, 
the hazards of our revolutions have 
chiefly originated in personal am¬ 
bition, and have been reduced to 
order by popular sentiment. 

The Reformation was the first great 
revolution of England: it formed 
the national circhi of light and dark¬ 
ness. All beyond it was civil Avar, 
arbitrary poAver, and popular wretch¬ 
edness—all within it has been pro¬ 
gress, gi'OAving vigour, increasing 
illumination, and more systematic 
liberty. Like the day, il bad its 
clouds; but the sun Avas still above, 
ready to sliine througli their first 
opening. I'liai sun h.ns not yet stooiAcd 
fiom its meridian, and aauU go doAvii, 
only Avhen avp forget to honour the 
Reneficence and the poAver Avbicb com- 
mamli'd it to shine. 

The accession of the llanoA'crian 
lino was one of those peaceful revolu¬ 
tions—if closed the era of f/acobitisin, 
Thcroign of Anne had Auhrated befAveen 
ffje priiKiiples of the constitution and 
the principles of Charles II. N’ever 
was a balance more evenly poised, 
than tlie fate of freedom against the 
rctm*n to arbitrary poAver. Anno 


herselfwas a Jacobite—she had all the 
superstition of ‘ ‘ Diviiie right. ” By her 
nature she had the infirmities of the 
convent. She was evidently fitter to be 
an abbess than a queen : a character 
of frigidness and formality designated 
lier for the cloister; and if the Hano¬ 
verian succession liad not been pal-- 
pably prepared -before the national 
eye, to ascend the throne at the 
moment when the royal coffin sank 
into the vault, England might hai'e 
seen tlic profligate son of James deal¬ 
ing out vengeance through a cornipted 
or temfied legislature; the Eefonna- 
tion extinguished by the Inquisitor; 
the Jesuit at the royal ear, mass in 
■Westminster Abbey, and the scaffolcl 
the instrniiient of conversion to the 
supremacy of Rome. 

The expulsion of the Stuarts had 
left the throne to the disposal of the 
nation. By the Bill of Rights, it 
was determined that the snccession 
should go to the heirs of IVilliara and 
Mary; and, in their default, to Anne, 
{laughter of James, But the deaths 
of Mary, and of the Duke of (rlouces- 
ter, UAvctke the hopes of Popei*y and 
the cabals of Jacobitism once more. 
The danger was imminent. William 
became deeply anxious'for the Protes¬ 
tant succession, and a bill was brought 
into the. House of Commons, declaring 
that the crOAvn should devolve on Uio 
Eleetress Sophia, Buchcss-dowager of 
1 lanovcr, and her heirs,—the Eleetress 
of IlanoA^er (or more correctly, of 
BnuiSAvick and Lunelmrg) being the 
tenth child of Elizabeth, Queen of Bo¬ 
hemia, daughter of James I., the only 
Protestant princess among the foreign 
relations of the lino. The next in s”c- 
cesi5ion to .\nne in thcRoman Catholic 
line would have been the houses of Sa“ 
A'oy, hVance, and Spain, through Hen¬ 
rietta, daughter of Charles I, This or¬ 
der of snccession was made law by the 
12th of IVilliam JIL, and confirmed 
in the next session by the Abjaration 
Act, (13th William,) so named from 
tlie oath abjuring the Pretender. 

It is striking to observe how many 


Mmoin of the Reign of George II.^ from his Accession to the TentU of Queen 
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high mattoi's of legislation have 
seemed the work of casnalty. The 
Habeas Corpus Act, confessedly 
the noblest achievement of British 
liberty since Magna Charta, was said 
to have been carried by a mistake in 
counting the votes of the House ; 
tiie limitation to the Electress was 
proposed by a half-lunatic; the oath 
of abjuration was can-ied but by a ma- 
;^rity of one ; and the Reform Bill, 
which, though a measure as doubtful 
in its principles as disappointing in 
its promises, has yet exercised an 
extraordinary power over the consti¬ 
tution, was carried in its second read¬ 
ing by a majority of only one. 

It is more important to observe 
how large a share of legislation, in 
the reign of Anne, was devoted to 
the security of the Protestant suc¬ 
cession. The 4th, Uth, and 10th of 
Anne arc occupied in devising clauses 
to give it force. It was guarautecd 
in all the great diplomatic transac¬ 
tions of the reign,—in the Dutch 
Treaty of 170G, in the Barrier Treaty 
of 1709, in the Guarautec Treaty 
of 1718, and in the Treaty of Utrecht 
of the same year, between ling- 
land and Fiance, and England and 
Spain. 

This diligence and determination 
seem wholly due to the spirit of the 
people. The Queen was almost a 
Jacobite; her ministers cai’ried on 
correspondences witli the family of 
James ; there was scarcely a man of 
influence in public life ho had not 
an agent at St Germains. Honest 
Bcrnples, too, had been long entertained 
among individuals of high rank. Six 
of the seven bishops who had so 
boldly resisted the arrogance of James, 
shrank from repudiating the claims of 
his sou. It is true, that nothing 
«onld be feebler than their reasons ; 
•for nothing could be more evident 
than the treason of James to the oath 
which he had sworn at his coronation. 
Its violation was his virtual dethrone¬ 
ment—his abdication was his actual 
dethronement; and the principles of 
his family, all Papists like himself^ 
rendered it impossible to possess free¬ 
dom of conseicnee, while any one of 
a race of bigots and tyrants retained 
the power to oppress. Thus the 
nation onlyvindieated itself, and used 
only the common rights of self¬ 


defence ; and used them only in the 
calm and deliberate forms of self- 
preservation. 

This strong abhorrence of the 
exiled family arose alike from a sense 
of religion, and a sense of fear. The 
people had seen with disgust and dis¬ 
dain the persecution of Protestantism 
by the French King. Tlicy had seen 
the scandalous treachery which had 
broken all compacts, the ostentatious 
falsehood which had trafficked in pro- 
misQg, Jind the remorseless cruelty 
wliich had streucdtlie Protestant pro- 
\iiiccs Avith dead, 'nic Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes gave a sangui¬ 
nary and perpetual caution “ not to 
put their trust in princes ; ” and the 
generous spirit of the people, doubly 
excited by scorn for the persecutor, 
and pityfor bis victims, was thcnce- 
fortli armed in panoply alike against 
the arts and tbc menaces of Jacobit- 
isni andPopeiy. So it has been, and 
so may it over be. Tlic Stuarts have 
])asscd aivay—they mouldered from 
the sight of men; they have no more 
jjlace or name on earth; they liave 
lieen sunk in tlic mire, of their monk- 
ism ; tlicir “ droAviicd honouris in¬ 
capable of being plucked up even “ by 
the locks; ” but tlu'ir princiiilcs sur¬ 
vive, and against their corruption we 
must guard tlic very air wo breathe. 

The EIcctrcss, a Avonian of rtmark- 
able iutclligenoe, died iu 1714, in her 
84th 3 'car. Tlio Queen died in llie 
August following. George I., Elector 
of Brunswick, son of Sophia, arrived 
in England in September, and avils 
K ing of the fairest empL’c in the 
world. He Avas then fifty-four vears 
old. 

The habits of George I. Avere Con¬ 
tinental—a phrase Avliich implies all of 
laxity that is consistent Avitli the eti- 
fpiettc of a court. His pcr.sonal reign 
was anxious, troubled, and toilsome ; 
but the nation prosjicred, and the era 
had evidently arrived Avhen the cha¬ 
racter of the sitter on tlie throne had 
ceased to attract the interest, or influ¬ 
ence the conduct of the nation. The 
Iving had no taste for the fine arts: he 
had no knowledge of literature. Ilchad 
served in the anTiy,like all the German 
princes, blit had served Avithout distinc¬ 
tion. He loved Hanoverian life, and ho 
Avas incapable of enjoying the life of 
England. He Uved long enough to bo 
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easily forgotten, and died of apoplexy 
on his way to Hanover! 

George II., the chief object of tliese 
Memoirs, only son of George 1. and 
Sophia Dorothea, was fbrt 3 ’’-foiir at 
his accession. In i 705 iie had mar¬ 
ried Caroline, daughter of the Mar¬ 
grave of Brandenburg Anspach. 

The reign of George II. was the 
era of another revolution—^thc supre¬ 
macy of ministers. A succession of 
ambitions and able men governed the 
country^ by parties. The King was 
intelligent and active, 3 'et they con¬ 
trolled him, until lie found his chief 
task to be limited to obedience. lie 
was singularly fond of power, and 
openly Jealous of authority^ but his 
Buccessivc ministers wore the virtual 
masters of the crown. Ilis chief vexa¬ 
tious arose from tlicir struggles for 
ojUee; and his only compeusation to 
his injured feelings was, in dismissing 
one cal)iuet, to find himself shackled 
by another. lie seems to have lived 
in a state of constant ebullition with 
the world—Speaking sarcastically of 
every leading person of his own so¬ 
ciety, and on liar.sh terms with Iiis 
falnil 3 ^ Ilis personal habits were in- 
ca])able of being praised, even by fjat- 
teiy, and the names of the Walmo- 
dens, the Dcloraincs, and the llow- 
smls, still startle the graver sensibi¬ 
lities of our time. 

But his ])ubHc conduct forms a 
striking contrast to those painful 
scenes. He was bold in conco]Hion 
and diligent in business. Tie felt the 
honour of being an Knglish king ; and 
thougli he wasted time and poi)ula- 
rity^ ill his childish habit of making 
his escape to Hanover M-henever he 
could, he olTercd no wilful offence to 
the feidings of the people. Ilis letters 
on public affairs exhibit strong sense, 
and he had the u isdoin to leave his 
finance in the hands of Walpole, and 
the manliness to suffer himself to be 
afterwards eclipsed by' the lustre of 
Ohathain. Ills reign, which had liegun 
in diflleulties, and was carried on in 
perils, closed in triumph.—The French 
navy’ was swept from the ocean ; the 
battle of the Heights of Abraham gave 
him Canada; the battle of Plassy gave 
liiin India; and at his death, in 1760, 
at the age of seventy-seven, he left 
England in a blaze of gloiy. ^ 


The death of George I. had brought 
Walpole forward as the minister of 
his son. The story of Sir Spencer 
Compton has been often told, but 
never so well as in these Memoirs. 
TheKiiig dicdonthellth of Junel727 
at Osnaburg. The news reached 
Walpole on the 14th, at his villa iu 
C hclsea. He immedi atcly went to Ilich- 
raond to acquaint the Prince of Wales 
with ‘tlii.s momentous intelligence. 
The I’rince was asleep after dinner, 
according to his custom; but he was 
awakened for the intelligence, which 
he appeared to receive with surprise. 
Yet, neither the sense of his being 
raised to a throne, nor the natural feel¬ 
ings of such an occasion, prevented 
the exhibition of his dislike to Wal¬ 
pole. On being asked, w’hen it was 
ids pleasure that thet'ouncil should be 
summoned, the King’s abrupt answer 
was, “Go to Chiswick, and take y'onr 
directions from Sir Spencer Compton.” 
Sir Robert bore this ill-usage witlj his 
habitual philosophy', and went to 
Compton at once. * There he acted 
with his usual address; told him that 
he was mirdster, and requested his 
protection: declaring that lie had no 
desire for power or business, but 
wished to have one of the “ white 
sticks,” as a mark that he was still 
under the shelter of the crown. 

Lord Ilervey delights in portraiture, 
and bis portraits generally have a 
bitter reality, widcli at once proves 
the truth of the likeness and the seve- 
rity of the artist. He daguciTCotypes 
alllds generation. He tlius describes 
Sir Spencer: “ He w as a plodding, 

Iieavy fellow, with great application 
but no talents; wdthvast complaisance 
for a court; always more concerned 
for the manner of tlic thing than for 
the thing it-self; litter for a clerk to a 
minister lliaii foramiuistor to a princo. 
His only pleasures w'crc money' and 
eating; his only knowledge forma and 
precedents ; and his only insinuation 
bows and smiles.” Walpole and lie 
went together to the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, President of the Council, bnt 
laid iqi with the gout. Lord ncrvey'’a 
sketch of 1dm is certainly not flatter¬ 
ing—but such is the price paid by' 
personal feebleness for public station 
—“ He w'as more able as a virtuoso 
than a statesman, and a much better 
jockey' than a politician.” 
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At the cotiucil Sir Speacer took 
Walpole aside, and bogged of him, as 
a speech would be uccossary for the 
King in Oouucil, that, as Sir Robert 
was more accustomed to that sort of 
composition than liimself, he should 
go into another room, and make a 
draft of tlie speech. Sir Robert 
retired to draw up his paper, and Sir 
Spencer went to Leicester Fields, 
where the King and (^iiceu were 
already, followed by all ^s'ho had any 
tiling to ask, or any thing to hope—a 
definition which seems to Iiave in¬ 
cluded tlic whole of what, in later par¬ 
lance, are called the fashionable ivorld. 
'\t’'hether the present sincerity of eoiu-t 
life is purer than of old may be. doubt¬ 
ful, but the older mauners were cer¬ 
tainly the more barefaced. AVh<*n the 
now premier was returning to his 
coacli he walked through a lane of 
“ bowers,” all shouldering each other 
to pay 'adoration to the new itlol. 

During the four days of the King’s 
I'cmainiug in town, Leicester Douse, 
Ai’liich used to be a desert, was 

thronged from morniug till night, like 
the ’Change at noon.” Rut Walpole 
tvalkcdthi'ough those rooms “asif they 
had been empty,” The same people 
who M'ere olficioiisly, a week before, 
crowding the way to Hatter his pro¬ 
sperity, were now getting out of it 
to avoid sharing his disgrace. Horace 
Walpole says, that Ida mother could 
not make her way to pay her respects 
to the King and Queen between the 
scornful backs and elbows of her late 
devotees, nor could approach nearer 
to the Qneeu than the tlurd or fourth 
row, imtil the Queen cried out,— 
“ There, 1 am sure I see a friend.” 
The torrent then divided, and shrank 
to either side. Jn short, Walpole, 
with his brother Horace, ambassador 
to France, the Duke of Newcastle and 
Lord Towushend, the two Secretaries 
of State, were all conceived to be. as 
much undone, as a pasha on the arrival 
pf the janizary with the bowstring. 

The evidences, it must lie owned, 
sc-cmed remarkabl}' strong. The King 
bad openly, and more than once, calie(l 
Walpole “rogue and rascallie had 
called the ambassador “ ascoundrel and 
a foolhe had declared his utter 
contempt for the Duke, and his deter¬ 
mination never toforgivo liim. lown- 
.shend" fared still worse. The King 


looked on him to be no more an honest 
man than an able minister, and attri¬ 
buted all the coufusiou in foreign af- 
fali’s to the heat of his temper and 
his scanty genius, to the stnmgth of 
his passious and the w cakaess of his 
understanding. There cau be no 
doubt that a minister of foreign affairs, 
with those qualities, might become a 
A'ery mischievous animal. 

Oil Comptou’s receiving the speech 
drawn up by Walpole, he carried it, in 
his own haiulwriting, tu the King. 
The King ob.jccted to a jiaragreph, 
whicli Sii’Siieiicc.r Crompton was either 
unuilling or nimble to amend; and 
not being satisfied of his own powers 
of persuasion, lie actually solicited 
Walpole to go to the King, and jior- 
suade him to leave it as it was 1 The 
Queen, who was the friend of W^al- 
pole, iirstantly took advantage of this 
singular aekiiowlcdgmcutofiiifuriority, 
and advised tlui King to retain the 
man whom his intended suecessor so 
clearly acknowledged to be his su¬ 
perior. 

is'otliing cau be more evident tliau 
that Sir Spencer phij^ed the fool egre- 
giously. 'J'ojilace a rival in immediate 
coinmuniuatiou with the King was, at 
least, ail nuiisiiai wav of supplauting 
liiin; wiiile, to give him the advan¬ 
tage of his authorship, by sending 
him to exjilain it to the King, would 
have been ridicnlou.s under any eiv- 
cumstances, Riit there, arc no miracles 
in ]iolitic.s ; and he was evidently so 
far convinced of his on n security, that 
the idea of a rival was out of the 
question. Compton had been all his 
life a ])olitical jiersouage. lie had 
been Fayma.ster; he had beim Speaker 
ill three Parliameuts; he was au fait 
In the routine of office; and he had 
evidently received the Iving’s order to 
make a ministry. Rut wc have had 
such sufficient })rGOf 'in our own time 
that princes and kings are different 
persons according to circumstances, 
that we can ])erfeetly comprehend the 
ccs.sation of the royal favouritism on 
one side, and of the royal aversion 
on the other. The civil list was still 
to be voted—the subject dearest to 
the royal heart. W^al|>ole was noted 
for financial management, and Comp¬ 
ton’s awkwardness in the j)re,ccding 
traiij^actiou might well have startled 
the monarch. The general result 
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was, that Walpole remained minister, 
Oompton was quietly put out of the 
way with a peerage, as Lord WiL 
luiugtou, and an enormous civil list 
was caiTiod, with but a single vote, 
that of Mr William fcJhippen, against 
it. The civil list was little less than 
.£900,000 a-year, an immense revenue, 
when we consider tliat the value of 
money at that time probably made it 
equal to double the sum now. The 
present civil list would be ]>racticiilJy 
not much more than a fourth of the 
amoimt in 1777. The Queen’s join¬ 
ture was e(j[ually exorbitant; it was 
£100,000 a-yeai*, besides Somerset 
House and liiehmond Lodge, a sum 
amounting to double what any Queen 
of England had before. 

Walpole was now paramount; he 
had purchased his supremacy by his 
official prodigality. Lord Ilervey 
thinks that he was still hurt by two 
moiliticatiuus—'the displacement of 
his son-in-law, Lord Iklalpas, and 
of Bu’ Il’iHiam Yongc, a Lord of the 
Treasury, and his notorious tool. 
But, contrasting those tritling changes 
with the plenitude of Wiilj)olt'’s 
])ou er, and recollecting the extraordi¬ 
nary wiliness of his nature, it »eems 
not improbahle tliat he either coun¬ 
selled or countenanced those dismissals, 
to osca])C tlie invidiousucss of absolute 
power; for both Malpas and V oiige 
clung to the court, and, after a decent 
interval, were replaced in office. Wal¬ 
pole was, perhaps, one of the most 
singular instances of personal dexle- 
rity in the annals of statesmanship. 
Without eloquence in the House, or 
character out of it; without muuucrs 
in the court, or virtue any where, he 
eon tinned to hold supreme ministerial 
power for nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, under tlic most Jealous of kings, 
with the Aveakest of cabinets, against 
the most poAverful Opposition, and in 
the midst of tlic most cuutemptnuus 
people. His poAver seems oven to have 
groAV'u out of those sinister elements. 
By constantly balancing them against 
each other, by at once awaking fears 
and exciting hopes, he deluded all the 
fools, and enlisted all the kiiaA'Osof pub- 
lielifc in Ids cause. The permanency of 
his office, however, Avholly rested upon 
the Queen ; and he had the dexterity 
to discover, from the moment of. the 
llo 3 'al accession, that, insulted Is she 
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Avas by the King’s conduct, she Avas, 
the true soiutc of ministerial power. 
He accordingly adhered to her, in all 
the fluctuations of the court, appeared 
to consult her on all occasions, stu¬ 
died her opiuious, and provided for her 
expenses. The Avant of money, or its 
X>u8scssion, seem to have exerted an 
extraoi’dinary influence on the higher 
ranks in tljose days ; and one of the 
first acts of Walpole Avas to ofl'er the 
tiueeu £80,000 a-ycar. Sir Spencer 
Compton had been impolitic enough 
to propose but £40,000, on the ground 
that this sum had been sufficient for 
Charles Jl.’s queen. The sum A\'as at 
last soitled at £50,000, and the donor 
was not forgotten. * 

But it seems impossible to doubt, 
that Walpole’s character Avas essen¬ 
tially corrupt; that he, regarded cor¬ 
ruption us a legitimate source of 
power; that he bribed every man 
A\hom he had the opportunity to 
bribe: that he laughed at political 
integrify, and did his best to extin¬ 
guish the little that existed ; that no 
minister ever wcJit further to degrade 
the cimracter of public life ; and that 
the })criod of his supremacy is a general 
blot upon the reign, the time, and the 
people. 

The celebrated Burke, in that mag- 
nanimoug partialitj' Avhich disposed 
him to overlook the vices of indivi¬ 
duals in the efl'ect of their measures, 
has given a high-flown panegyric on 
the administration of Walpole; but 
the whole is a brilliaAit paradox. 
He looked only to the strength of the 
Brunswick succession, and, taking his 
stand u]>on that h(dght, from which 
he surveyed grand results alone, 
neglected or disdained to examine into 
the repnlsiA'c detail. Seeing before 
liiui a national harvest of peace and 
plenty, he ncA'or condescended to 
look to the gross and oflensive mate¬ 
rial by which the furrow Avas ferti¬ 
lised. Nothing is more certain, than 
that the dailj' acts of Walpole would 
noAv stamp a ministry with shame— 
that no man Avould dare now to ex¬ 
press the sentiments which form the 
maxims of the minister; and that any 
one of the acts which, though they 
passed with many a sneer, yet passed 
Avitli practical impunity, in the days 
of George 11., would have ruined the 
proudest mdividuaJ, and extinguished 
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the most powerful cabinet, of the last 
fifty years. 

The arguments which Lord Ilcrvey 
pnl 5 into the lips of the Qaecn are 
scOTcely loss corrupt in another style. 
She tells the King not merely that Wal¬ 
pole’s long experience and known abi¬ 
lities would make him'the best minister, 
but that his simply being in power 
would make him the most submissive 
—that his having made a vast fortune 
already would make him less solici¬ 
tous about his own interest—that new 
leeches would be more hungry, and 
that, Walpole’s fortune being made, 
he would have nothing in view 
but servi^ the King, and securing 
the government, to keep what he had 
got — closing all this grave advice 
with that maxim of consummate 
craft, that in royal breasts both enmity 
and friendship alike should always 
give W'ay to policy. If such were to 
be regarded as the habitual rules of 
the highest rank, well might we re¬ 
monstrate against their baseness. 
The bigotry of James, or the morals 
of Charles II., would be preferable to 
this scandalous selfishness. But those 
maxims have never found tolerance 
among the people of England We arc 
to recollect that they came from a des¬ 
potic soil, that they were the wisdom 
of courts W'here the great corrective 
of state-craft, public opinion, was un- 
khown; that they were the courage 
of the timid, and the integrity of the 
intrigtring; and that the maxims, the 
manners, and the system, have alike 
been long since consigned to a de- 
serv'cd and contemptuous oblivion. 

By much the best part of Lord 
Ilervey’s authorship consists in his 
characters of public personages. No 
rank is suffered to shield any man. 
He exercises a sort of Egyptian judg¬ 
ment even upon kings, and pronounces 
sentence upon their faults with all 
the indignation of posthumous virtue. 
I'he King of France at that period 
had begun to exercise a powerful 
influence over Europe. France, al¬ 
ways liable to great changes, had been 
for half a century almost prostrated 
before the great powers of Europe. 
’I’hft^ triumphs of Marlborough in the 
earliest years of the century Imd swept 
her annies from the field, as the close 
of the preceding century had desolated 
the industry of her southern provinces 


by persecution. The supremacy of the 
Regent had . subfeequently dissolved 
almost the whole remaining force of 
public character in a flood of profli¬ 
gacy, and the reigning King was per¬ 
haps the most profligate man in the 
mostlicentiqusnationoftheworld. The 
dcscriptioii of him in these volumes is 
equally disdainful and true. “ I can¬ 
not,” says Lord Heryey, “by the best 
accounts I hav chad, and by what I have 
myself seen of this insensible piece of 
royalty, venture absolutely to say 
that he was of a good or bad dispo¬ 
sition, for, more properly speaking, 
be was of no disposition at all. He was 
neither merciful nor cruel, without 
alFection or enmity, without gratitude 
or resentment, and, to all appearance, 
without pleasure or pain.” His ac¬ 
tions arc described as resembling more 
tlie mechanical movements of an auto¬ 
maton, than the effects of will and 
reason. The state of his mind seemed 
to be a complete apathy, neither act¬ 
ing nor acted on. If he had any 
passion, it was av.arice; and if ho 
took pleasure in any amusement, it 
was in gaming. It is observed that 
be had not any share in the “epi¬ 
demical gaiety tliat runs through 
the French nnlion.” He appeared to 
take as little pleasure as he gave, to 
live to as little puipose to himself as 
to any body else, and to have no more 
joy in being King, than his people 
had advantage in being his sub¬ 
jects. 

It w as the good fortune of Franco 
to he governed at tbis period by 
Cardinal Floury, a man of no dis¬ 
tinction for talents, yef possessing a 
]>lain, practical understauding, habi¬ 
tual prudence, and personal honesty. 
But his most important qualification 
w'as a remarkable absence of the 
passion for disturbing the world, 
which seems to have made him an ex¬ 
ception to all Frenchmen since the days 
of Julius C’a'sar. Floury loved peace, 
and w as so far anillusti-ious anomaly in 
French nature. Something of this sin¬ 
gular contradiction to his countrymen 
may have arisen from his being eighty 
years old, from his habits as an eccle¬ 
siastic, and from his being fully 
acquainted with the fact, that France 
had not the power to go to wai% The 
result of tins policy w^as not merely 
tranquillising to Europe, but fortunate 
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for-Franc©. Her task was to recover 
from the wasteful wars of Louis XIV., 
from the general corruption of the 
Regency, from the financial follies of 
the Mississippi scheme, and from 
the weak and rapacious mihistiy of 
the Duke of Bourbon. The adminis¬ 
tration of Cardinal Fleury met all her 
evils, and met them with patience, 
and thus with success. France Ifas 
been always the great disturber of 
Europe, and will be so whenever she 
has the power to disturb; but the old 
Cardinal, conscious of her helpless¬ 
ness, applied himself to restrain her 
ambition, and taught her that the in- 
dnlgenceof vanity was no compensation 
for defeat, and that war was folly, at 
least until success was possible. Un¬ 
der this rational course of government, 
the public mind was turned to intel¬ 
lectual advancement and national in¬ 
dustry. Paris, instead of being the 
centre of European profligacy, rapidly 
became the centre of European science. 
A succession of extraordinary men 
threw light upon every kingdom of 
nature and knowledge. The Conti¬ 
nent actually basked in the beams of 
France; her language became uni¬ 
versal, her literature the general 
model, her taste the leader of Euro¬ 
pean reflnement, her manners the 
standard of fashion to the world; and, 
at the accession of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI., Paris, the court, and the 
people, possessed an acknowledged 
supremacy over the oi)inions, the 
habits, and the accomplishments of 
Europe, to which no kingdom of the 
modern world has ever exhibited a 
parallel. 

The closing period of the eighteenth 
century has already been given to 
the world by a historian equal to the 
magnitude of his subject. The “ His¬ 
tory of the French' Revolution,” by 
Alison, will never be superseded. The 
extent of its information, the clear¬ 
ness of its details, the freshness and 
fidelity of its descriptions, and the 
force and vividness of its language, 
place it at the head of all contem¬ 
porary annals. But wc should wish 
also to sec a History of the whole 
preceding portion of the century. 
The French Revolution was a result: 
we should desire to see the origin. It 
was a hurst of gigantic violence, and 
gigantic strength: wc should desire to 


have the primal myth of this assanlt 
of the Titans; the narrative of their 
growth, their passions, and their 
powers, until the moment when they 
moved against the battlements of ail 
that was lofty, magnificent, and glit¬ 
tering in the land. There is nothing 
without a cause on earth,—accident is 
a name which has no place in the PfO-. 
vidential supremacy of things. To in¬ 
vestigate the sources of even the 
common events of nature, is a subject 
worthy of the philosopher. But there 
never was a time when it was more 
important to connect its mightier 
changes with the mystery in which 
they find their birth ; to ascertain the 
laws of national convulsion; to fix 
the theory of moral storms and in¬ 
undations. Such would be among the 
highest services, as they might admin¬ 
ister to the most effective security of 
the social system. 

It strikes ns, that our chief his¬ 
torians have hitherto limited their 
view too much to England: a 
broader view would have b^een more 
productive. The combinations of this 
great country with the Continental 
kingdoms; the contrasts furnished by 
them all; the variety in their means 
of working out the same object of 
national power; their comparative 
tardiness; even their failures, would 
haA'O supplied new conceptions of his¬ 
tory, and have added alike to the 
illustration and the interest of that 
political science which is among the 
noblest bequests of a great nation to 
posterity. We arc fully convinced 
lliat politics, rightly examined, will 
be found to constitute a system, as 
much as astronom}’', and that a soli¬ 
tary kingdom would he as much a 
contradiction to nature as a solitary 
star. 

We now glance over the pages of 
these volumes : they arc very amu¬ 
sing. If they do not give the court 
costumes of a hundred years ago, they 
give the mental costumes. The witty 
and the wise, the great and the little, 
pass before the eye with the rapidity 
and the oddity of the figures in a show- 
box. Kings, queens, and courtiers 
all exhibited to the life.; and, harsh 
as their physiognomies may some¬ 
times seem, the exhibition is always 
amusing. 
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The King was generally regarded 
as being governed by his wife, and 
the opinion was not the less general 
because the King constantly boasted 
of his own mde))eudence. One day, 
.alluding to this subject, he said, 
“ Charles I. was governed by his 
wife, Charles 11. by his mistresses, 
James by his priests, William by his 
men-favourites, and Anne by her 
women-favourites.’’ lie then turned 
with a significant and satisfied air, 
and asked, “ Who do they say governs 
nowV” The political s(piibs of the 
time were, however, of a different 
opinion from the King. For example— 

“ You may stmt, clapper George, but 
all be iu -vahi, 

We know 'tis t^ueeii Caroline, not you, that 
reigu— 

You .govern no more than Don Philip of 
Spain. 

Then, if you would have us fall down and 
adore you, 

Lock lip your fat spou.se, as your dad did 
before you.” 

The “ dapper ” tvas an allusion to 
the King’s figure, whicli was much 
under size. The locking u)) was an 
allusion to the imjirisoninent of the 
wife of George I., whom, by an atro¬ 
cious act of cruelty, he liad slmt up 
in one of his castles for thirty-two 
years. It argues sometliing in favour 
of the progi-ess of }mblic opinion, tliat 
rn our day the most desjiotic or 
powerful sovereign of Europi^ ■would 
not dare to commit an act, which ■was 
then committed with perfect iTnym- 
nity by a little German Elector. 
Another of those sipiibs began— 

“Since England was England there ue\cr 
was scon 

So stnitting a King, .and .so prating 
Queen.” 

The first of those brought Lord 
Scarboi’ougli into a formidable, scrajie ; 
for, being taxed by the King with 
having seen it, evidently in ])rivaic, 
the King demanded to know who had 
shown it to him. Scarborough declared 
that he was on his honour, not to 
reveal it. On this tlie King became 
furious, and said to him, Had I 
been Lord BcarborougU in this situa¬ 
tion, and you king, the man should 
have shot me, or I him, who Mild 
dared to afiVuiit me in the person of 
ray master, by showing me .such inso¬ 
lent nonsense!'’ llis Lordship replied. 


that he neym: told his Majesty it was 
a man from whom he h^ it. Ho 
consequently left the King, (who never 
spoke to him for thi'ee mouths after,) 
almost os muoh irritated against him 
as the author. 

Lord Hervey’s portrait of the cele¬ 
brated Chesterfield is a work of 
elaborate i)eevishnesB. It has all the 
mfirks of an angry rival, and all the 
caricature of a pen dipped in per¬ 
sonal mortification. He allows him 
wit, but with an utter “mismanage¬ 
ment iu its use; ” talent without com¬ 
mon-sense, and a ridiculous projieuslty 
to love-making, w ith an ungainly face 
and a repulsive figure. This character 
is new to those who have been so long 
accustomed to regaid Chesterfield 
even on the more unfavourable side 
of his character. To his admirers 
the portrait is of course intolerable; 
but we must leave some future bio¬ 
grapher to settle those matters ■tvith 
the ghost of his libeller. 

An anecdote is given illustrative of 
the violence of Lord ’.rownsheud’s 
temper, and the cutting calmness of 
Walpole's. Townshend was a man 
of cousidci'uble powers, but singu¬ 
larly irritable, lie had been from an 
early i)eriod engaged in ofiieo, and 
was a constant debater in the 1 louse. 
His temiicr, however, made him so 
publicly disliked, andliis selfishness so 
much alienated public men, that when, 
he left otlice he did not leave a regret 
behind, lie w'as followed only by 
eijigranis, of whicli one is given— 

“ With such a hend, uinl such a heart, 

If ItuiuiK- fails to take thy part, 

AtuI lunt; coiitiiiue-s thus uiikinil. 

She mu.st he deaf as well ivs blind, 

And, quite reversing every iiilo, 

J*;or bixj the knaw, nor hear the fool.” 

Lord Townshend had been Foreign 
Soercttiry, and Walpole had to de¬ 
fend his blunders in the Commons. 
This made the latter anxious, and 
the former jealous. Another source 
of discontent was added, probably 
■ndth still greater effect. Walpole, 
who had begun as a subordinate to 
Townshend, had risen above him. 
lie had begun poor, and now ex¬ 
ceeded him ill fortune; and, as the 
last offence, he had built Houghton, 
a much handsomer mansion than 
Lord Townsliend’.H house at llayn- 
ham, which his lordship had once con- 
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sidcred as tlio boast of IJorfolk. Thus 
both were in a condition for iierpotual 
squabble. The anecdote to which we 
have alluded was this:—One even¬ 
ing, at IVindsor, on the Queen’s ask¬ 
ing Walpole and Townshend where 
they had dined that day, the latter 
said that he had dined at home with 
Lord and Lady Ti’ovor; on which 
AValpolo said to her Majesty, smiling, 
“ My lord. Madam, I think, is grown 
coquet from a long widowhood, and 
has some design upon my Lady Tre¬ 
vor ; for his assiduity of late, in tliat 
family, is gi’own so much beyond 
fommou civility, that without this 
solution I know not how to account 
for it.” The burlesque of this not 
very decorous observation was obvi¬ 
ous, for Lady 'J’revor was nearly 
seventy years old, and, besides being 
a Avonian of character, was of the 
^‘most forbidding countenance that 
•natural ugliness, age, and small-pox, 
ever compounded.” 

lint Townshend, aflectiug to take 
the remark litei’ally, replied Mith 
great warmth—“No, sir, 1 am not 
one of those fine gentlemen who find 
no time of life, nor any station in 
the world, preservatives against follies 
and immoralities that arc hardly ex¬ 
cusable when yoiitli and idleness make 
ns most liable,” &c., &c. In short, 
his lordship made a speech in which 
his voice trembled, and every limb 
shook with passion, lint Walpole, 
always master of his temper, made 
him no other answer than asking him 
witli a smile, and in a very nuld tone 
oJ’ voice, “ Wliat, my lord, all this 
fur Lady Trevor! ” 

I’he Queen grew tmoasy, and, to 
avoid Townsheud’s repl 3 ’iug, only 
laiiglied, and tiumcd the convei-sa- 
tion. 

An anecdote is told of the Duchess 
of Queensbeny’s being forbid the 
court; which belougs to the lltmrary 
history of the cleverest opera hi our 
(mn or any other language—^Gay’s 
famous production. Walpole, Justly 
regarding himself as caricatured in 
the “Beggar’s Opera,” obtained the 
Duke of Grafton’s authority as Lord 
Ghamberlaiu to suppress the repre¬ 
sentation of his next opera, “PoUy,” 
Gay resolved to publish it by sub¬ 
scription, and liis patroness, the 
Duchess of Queensbeny, put herself 


at the head of the undertaking, and 
solicited every pei*Bon she met, to sub¬ 
scribe. As the Duchess was hand¬ 
some, a wit, and of the first fashion, 
she obtained guineas in all directions, 
even from tliose who dreaded to en¬ 
courage this act of defiance. The 
Dm^ess’s zeal, however, increased 
witlilier success •, and she even came 
to the drawmg-room, and under the 
very eye of majesty solicited subscrip¬ 
tions for a play which the monai'ch 
had forbidden to be acted. When the 
King came into the drawing-room, see¬ 
ing the Duchess very busy in a comer 
with three or four persons, he asked 
her what she was doing. She answered, 
“ What must be agreeable, she was 
sure, to any body so humane as his 
Majesty, for it was an act of charity ; 
and a charity to which she did not 
despair ol‘ bringing his Majesty to 
contribute.” This proceeding was so 
much resented, that Mr .Stanhope, 
A ice-chambm’lain to the King, was 
sent in form to the Duchess to forbid 
her coming to coimt. The message 
was verbal; but she deshed to send a 
written answer—wTotc it on the spot 
—and thus furnished a douument, 
whose stylo certainly cffi.hibited more 
sinceritj'^ than courtiership. 

“ That the Duchess of (iuoensberry 
is surprised and well pleased that 
the Jving has given her so agreeable a 
command as to stay fi'om court, 
where she never came for diversion, 
but to bestow a great civility on the 
King and Queen. She hopes that, by 
such an unprecedented order as tliis, 
the King will see as few as he 
wishes at his court, particularly such 
as dai'u to think or speak truth. I 
dare uot do otherwise, and ought not, 
nor could have imagined that it 
would not have been the very highest 
compliment I could possibly pay the 
King, to endeavour to support truth 
and innocence in his house—particu¬ 
larly when the King and Queen both 
told me that they had not read Mr 
Gay’s play. I have certainly done 
right, then, to stand by my own words 
rather than his Grace of Grafton’s, 
who hath neither made use of truth, 
judgment, nor honour, through this 
whole affair, either for himself oi' his 
Mends. • 

“C. Queensberky.” 

AVhen her Grace had finished this 
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paper, drawn up, as Lord Ilervcy ob¬ 
serves, “with more spirit than ac¬ 
curacy,” Stanhope requested of her to 
think again, and give him araore coiu’tly 
message to deliver. Tlio Duchess took 
her pen and wrote another, but it was 
so much more disrespectful, that he 
asked for the former one and dcliyred 
it. 

There was, of course, a prodigious 
quantity of court gossip on tliis occa¬ 
sion : and, doubtless, though sonic 
pretended to be shocked, many were 
pleased at the sting of royalty, and 
many more w’ere amused at the dash¬ 
ing oddity of the Duchess. But public 
opinion, on the whole, blamed the 
c-ourt. It certainly was infinitely 
childish in the King, to have inquired 
into what the Duchess was doing 
among her acquaintances in the draw¬ 
ing-room ; it was equally beneath the 
natural notions of royaf dignity that 
the King should put himself in a state 
of hostility with a subject, and in so 
trifling a matter as the subscription to 
an unpublished play; and it was 
equally impolitic, for the world was 
sure to range itself on the side of the 
woman, especially when that woman 
was handsome, eccentric, and rich. 
It produced some inconvenience, how¬ 
ever, to the lady’s husband, as he, in 
consequence, gave up the office of 
Admiral of Scotland. 

The history of the “Beggar’s Opera” 
is still one of those mysticisms which 
perplex the chroniclers of the stage. 
It has been attributed to the joint 
conception of Swift, ]*ope, and Gay. 
The original idea probably belonged 
to Swift, w’ho, in that fondness for 
contrasts, and contempt of romance, 
which belonged to him in every thing. 
Lad observed, “ IVhat a ])rett 3 ' thing 
a Newgate pastoral would make!” 
Pope may have given hints for the 
epigrammatic pungency of the dia¬ 
logue; while the general workmanship 
may have been left to Gay. It is 
scarceh' possible to doubt the sharp 
and world!}' hand of Swift in some of 
the scenes and songs. J*ope maj' have 
polished the dialogue, or nerved some 
of the songs, otherwise it is diffi¬ 
cult to account for the total failure 
of all^those cliaracters of sternness, 
shaspness, anciknowlcdgc of the world, 
is Gay’s subsequent and unassisted 
drama,“Polly.” For,asthenotoonthe 
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subject observes, nothing can be more 
dull and less sarcastic, or, in fact, less 
applicable to either public characters 
or public events than the latter opera, 
against which a prime minister levelled 
the hostilities of the Lord Chamberlain, 
and engaged the indignation of the 
King. 

Gay bad been a dependant on Mrs 
Howard, — a matter which, in the 
scandalous laxity of the time, was by 
no means disgraceful. He liad been 
solicitorforsomcplacc undertho court, 
and had been disappointed. But the 
“ Beggar’s Opera” had been written 
before his disai)pointment. Of course, 
it is unlikely that he should have then 
thought of burlesquing the minister. 
His disappointment, however, may 
have given him new' intentions, and 
a few touches from )Swift’s powerful 
liand 'might have transformed hlac- 
hcath, Peachum, and Lockit into the 
fac-similcs of the premier and his 
cabinet. Itis remarkable that Gay had 
never attempted any thing of the kind 
before, nor after. His solitary muse 
W'astlie veiy emblem of feebleness, his 
ambition never soared bej'ond a salary, 
and his best authorship w'as fables. 

As ours is the day wlien rioting is 
popular, and rebels in every country 
are modellers of government, it may 
be amusing to remember how those 
matters w'cre managed in the last 
century. The history of the famons 
Kxcise scheme, which in its da}' con¬ 
vulsed England, and finally shook llio 
most poAverful of all ministers out of 
tlie most powerful of all cabinets, is 
amongst the curious anecdotes of a 
ffine full of eccentricity. 'IValpolo 
was no more superior to the effects 
of prosperity than honestcr men. 
Long success' had confirmed him in a 
belief of its perpetual power; and the 
idea that, with a court wholly at his 
disposal, with a Queen for his agent, 
a King almost for his sxtbject, the 
peerage waiting his nod, and the 
commons in his pay, lie could be cast 
down and shattered like a plaster 
image, seems never to have entered 
into his dreams. But in this pleni- 
tndc of ppwer, whctlicr to exercise his 
supremacy, or for the mere w'ant of 
something to do, it occurred to him 
to relieve the country gentlemen by 
reducing the land-tax to a shilling 
in tlie pound, turning the duty on- 
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ifcobacco and wiiic, then payable on im¬ 
portation, into inland duties,—that is, 
changing customs on those two commo¬ 
dities in to excise. By which scheme, 
and the continuation of the salt-duty, 
he proposed to improve the revenue 
half a million a-ycar, so as to supply 
the abatement of the shilling in the 
pound. The plan seemed feasible, and 
it also appeared likely to attract po¬ 
pularity among the countiy gentlemen, 
who had frcfiuently complained of the 
pressure of the land-tax—two shillings 
in the pound. 

The result, however, showed that 
a man may govern a court who 
is unequal to govern a people. The 
very mention of excise raised a uni¬ 
versal storm,—all kinds of exaggera¬ 
tions flew through the laud. The sub¬ 
ject, at no time popular, was converted 
into a source of frantic indignation. 
I’lic orators alleged, that if excise was 
once to bo made a substitute for the 
land-tax, it miglit be made a substi¬ 
tute for every tax ; that if it was laid 
on wdne and tobacco, it would soon bo 
laid on corn and clothing; that every 
man’s house would be at the mercy of 
excise-offices, whoso numbers would 
amount to a standing army, and of the 
most obnoxious kind, an army of tax- 
gatherers ; that liberty must perish ; 
Magna Charta be not worth its own 
parchment; parliament bo voted use¬ 
less ; and the monarch, who could ex¬ 
tract every shilling from the pockets 
of his subjects under the pretext of an 
excise, might soon ride roughshod over 
the liberties of England. Petition 
on petition, of course, showered into 
parliament ; the boroughs angrily 
advised theii* representatives to vote 
against the measure; and the towns 
and cities haughtily commanded their 
parliamentary delegates to resist all 
extension of the excise, however 
qualified, corrected, or modelled by 
the minister. 

Walpole was thunderstruck; but he 
still relied upon his fortune. Uis 
friends crowded round him with en¬ 
treaties that he would abandon the 
measure. But his argument was the 
m-gument of infatuation—the old ab¬ 
surdity of exposing himself to imme¬ 
diate ruin, through fear of being rained 
at some future time, which might 
never anivc. In fact, his flexibility, 
which often saves a minister, was sud¬ 


denly exchanged for the stubbornness 
which is the ministerial road to ruin. 
At last the memorable day came, 
March 14, 1748, when the bill was to 
be presented to parliament. It was 
reported that thousands of the people 
would block up the House, and there 
was a general order for constables, 
pei^-officers, and the Guards to be in 
reamness. The mob, however, were 
neither so numerous nor so unruly as 
was expected. The debate was long, 
and the question was earned for the 
excise scheme by a majorityof 61—the 
numbers being 204 and 265. The 
King was ao auxioius on the subject, 
tliat he made Lord llervcy write to 
him from the House at five o’clock; 
and, when the debate broke np at one 
in the moniing, and Lord Hervey 
came to St James’s to mention the 
result, the King carried him into the 
Queen’s bedchamber, and kept him 
there till three in the morning, (without 
having dined;) asking him ten thou¬ 
sand questions, not merely about the 
speeches, but the very looks of the 
speakcjs. 

The memoirs of persons in high life 
have a certain use for those who will 
draw the true moral from them; which 
is, that the highest rank is by no means 
the happiest. The exterior glitters to 
the eye, and doubtless there are few 
pedestrians who would not rejoice to 
drive in a gilt coach, with a squadron 
of hussars prancing round them. But 
the Memoirs of George II. and his 
(iueen, altogether independently of 
private character, give formidable evi¬ 
dence of the cares which haunt even 
thrones. Yet, perhaps, there was no 
more palmy state of public afl'ains than 
that which saw George and Caroline 
on the throne. The country was in pro¬ 
found peace, commerce was flourish¬ 
ing, there was no impcdlincnt to the 
wheels of society—neither famine nor 
pestilence, nor rebellion ; and yet 
distress, vexation, and perjflexity 
scorn to be as fretpicnt inmates of the 
palace as they could have been of the 
workhouse. Even the great minister 
himself, though the bead and front of 
the whole immediate disturbance, and 
likely to suffer more severely than all 
the rest, bore the crisis with more equa¬ 
nimity than either of their mmesties. 

“ This evening,” says Lord H^yvey, 
“ Sir Robert Walpole saw the King 
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in the Qneen?s apai’tment, aPd the 
final resolution was then taken to 
drop the 1^11; but aa there was a pe¬ 
tition to come from the city of Lon¬ 
don against it the next day, it was 
resolved that the bill should not bo 
dropped till that petition was rejected, 
* lest it should be thought to be done 
by tlie weight and power of the 
Walpole, on coming from this in¬ 
ference, called on Lord Hervey to let 
him know what had passed. Sir 
Eobert was extremely disconcerted. 
Lord Hervey told him that he had 
been twice that afternoon sent for by 
the King; but, not knowing in what 
strain to talk to him, as he was ig¬ 
norant whether Sir Kobert intended 
to go fonvard or retreat, and expect- 
ing;that he should be asked millions 
of questions relating to wdiat he saw, 
and w'hat he heard, and w'hat he 
thought; to avoid the difficulties which 
this catechism would lay him under, 
he kept out of the way." 

In the mean time. Sir Robert had 
gone to the Queen, and told her, that 
the clamouj’ had grown so great, that 
there were but two ways of trying to 
appeaSe it, one .by dropping the pro¬ 
ject, and the other by dropping the 
projector. Tlie Qneen chid Jiira ex¬ 
tremely “ for thinking it possible she 
could act so cowardl}’^ a part.” When 
Lord Hervey trent np to the drawing- 
room, he s.nv that her IMajesty had 
been weeping very plentifnlly, and 
found her so little able to (iisgiiise 
what she felt, that she was forced to 
pretend headach avid vapours, and 
break up her quadrille party sooner 
than the usual hour. When the 
drawing-room was over, the King 
called Lord IltjiToy into the (^tieeu’s 
bedchamber, and began with great 
eagerness to ask him where he had 
been all day, whom he had seen, what 
he had heard, and how both feieuds 
and foes looked ? To some of the 
replies, referring to the Opposition, 
the King said with great warmth, 
“ It is a lie; those rascals in the 
Opposition are the greatest liars that 
ever spoke.” The city petition was 
presented the next morning, and 
attended by a train of coaches reach¬ 
ing from Temple Bar to Westminster. 
The prayer of the petition was, that 
they might be heard by counsel 
against the bill. After a debate till 


midnight the petition was rejected, 
but only by a majority of seventeen 
—^214 to 107. Walpole was never 
more deeply smitten than by this 
defeat, for so small a majority was 
a virtual defeat. He stood for some 
time after the House was up, leaning 
against the table, with his hat pulled 
over his eyes, and some few friends, 
with melancholy comitenances, round 
him. As soon as the whole was over, 
Pelham went to the King, and Hervey 
to the Qneen, to acquaint them with 
what had passed. When Hervey, at 
his first coming into the room, sliook 
his head .and told her the numbers, 
the tears ran down her checks, .and 
for some time she could not utter a 
word. At last she said, “ It is over— 
we must give way ; but pr.ay tell me 
a little how it passed.” 

On tlie next day, W.alpolc proposed 
the postponement of the tobacc(» bill 
for two months. On coming out of the 
House, the mob, who had incrcasi'd 
in numbers, continued to insult the, 
members. Walpole, though Wranied 
of the recejition which he w.as likely to 
get, determined to face the mob, as he 
boldly said, “ there was no end of dy¬ 
ing frem their men.aces, and that meet¬ 
ing dangers of thi< kind w.aa the only 
wfiy to put an end lo them.” With 
some trie lids, and to a certain degree 
jirotccted by the constables, who made 
a passage tor the members to go 
out, lie at Inst worked his way threugli 
the mol); though there was a great, 
deal of jostling, and the constables 
w'cro obliged to make largo use of 
tlieir staves. Three of his friends 
(among whom w.as Lord Hervey) 
were hurt. The city had been filled, 
with illuminjitions and bonfires the 
night before, wlicn Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, with* a fat woman, (meant for 
the <i,ueen,) w.as burnt in effigy. It 
is singular that this triumph was car¬ 
ried a'^ far as Oxford, n here for three 
nights together, round the lionfires in 
the streets, the healths of Ormond, 
Bolingbroko, .and James HI. were 
publicly drunk! 

Lord llervcy’s sketches of charac¬ 
ter .are among the best specimens of 
his writing, and the most interesting 
portions of hLs lx>ok. They are always 
acute and forcible, natural though 
epigrammatic, and remorseless though 
polished. As Uic lives of Chancellors 
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have been, of late, so frequently 
brought before the public, we give 
his sketch of Lord Chancellor King, 
Speaking of Kang as having risen 
from obscurity to the woolsack, 
witliout an obsti*nction in his ca¬ 
reer, and witli the general approba¬ 
tion of all judges of legal merit, he 
observes that, from the moment of his 
presiding in Chancery, his reputation 
began to sink. But this is explained, 
not by any newly discovered defi¬ 
ciency of talent, but by .deficiency of 
decision. “ Expedition,” says Lord 
Hen’^ey, “ was never reckoned 
among the merits of the Court of 
Chanceiy; but while Lord King pre¬ 
sided there, its delays became insup¬ 
portable. lie had such a diflidence of 
himself, that he dared not do right for 
fear of doing wrong. Dcci'ocs were al¬ 
ways extorted from him; and, had he 
been left alone, he would never Iiavo 
given any suitor his due, for fear of giv¬ 
ing him what was not so; never re¬ 
flecting that the suspension of justice 
tvas almost as bad as the total privation 
of it. His understanding was of that 
balancing irregular kind, winch gives 
people just light enough to see difii- 
cnltie.s and form donl)ts, yet not 
enough to siinnonnt the one, or re¬ 
move the other. This sort of nnd(T- 
standing, which was of use to him as 
a pleadcu*', was a trouble, to bim as a 
judge, and made him m.ake a great 
figure at the bar, but an indiflerent 
one upon tin; bench. The. Qneen once 
said of him, vciy truly, as well as 
agreeably, that ‘ he. was just in 
the law,* what he had fomerly been 
ill tin; gospel—making creed.s of the 
one, without any steady belief^ and 
judgments in the other," without any 
settled opinion. Biit'|}ic misfortune,’ 
said she, ‘ for the public is, thaf 
though they can reject his silly creeds, 
they are forced to submit to his 
silly judgments.’ ” (Lord King bad 
dabbled in divinity, and publi.sbcd a 
histoiy of the Aposl les’ Creed.) Com¬ 
plaints soon arose, that all the equity 
of the nation was at a stand. He 
afterwards nearly lost his senses by 
repeated attacks of apoplexy. He was 
at last induced to retire on a pension 
of £3000. Ho died in the next year, 
“ little regretted by any body, but 
least of all by Ills Majesty, wbo saved 
£3000 a-ycar by it.”' 


The condition of the court seem.s to 
have been pei’petual conflict. The 
King’s personal conduct was inex¬ 
cusable ; the Queen’s groat object was 
the possession of power; and the 
Brince was an object of suspicion to 
both, as both were objects of vexa¬ 
tion to the Prince. His case in short 
was this; “ lie had a father that ab¬ 
horred him, a mother that despised 
him, .sisters that betrayed him, a bro¬ 
ther set tip against him, and a set of 
servants that neglected him, and were 
neither of use to him, nor capable of be¬ 
ing of use, nor desirous of being of use.” 

Tlie Opposition were in pretty much 
the same condition: they, too, were in a 
state of civil war. Loixi Carteret and 
BoUngbroke had no coiTcspondeuce at 
all; Pulteney and BoUngbroke bated 
each other; Carteret and Pulteney 
were jealous of each other; Sir 
William Wjuidham and Pulteney the 
same; whih; Chesterfield liad a little 
coiTeapondeiice with them all, but was 
confided in by none. 

The I’rinccss’s mam’age, to the 
Prince of Orange bad long eiigi-ossed 
the consideration of the. court. The 
Princess was not ill-looking, but her 
figure wa>^ short, and inclined to be 
fat. She seems to have resembled 
both the King and the Queen in their 
better, and in tboir wor.st, qualities. 
She was quick, intelligent, and pas¬ 
sionate ; yet could be cool, callous, 
and ready to sacrifice every thing to 
power. The Prince of Orange was 
poor, having but £12,000 a-yeav, ami 
lie was deformed, having a hump¬ 
back, and altogether exhibiting the 
least .attractive, object possible in the 
eyes of a princes.^ a.s haughty a.s any 
in Cliri.stciulom. 'I'lic inaiTiage was 
solemnised at seveu in tlie evening: 
the chapel was sjileiididly fitted up ; 
but the Queen and the Priiieessos ex- 
biliited so mncli umiisgni.sed eonceni, 
tliat the proces.siou to the chapel, and 
the aspect of matters there, looked 
more like a sacrifice than a marriage. 
We cannot go .any further into details 
whicli, however suitable to foreign 
manners, can only disgust the fortu¬ 
nate delicacy of the English mind. 
But Lord llorvey’s manner of consol¬ 
ing the philosopliic Queen in her dis¬ 
dain and disgust, is capital, as a speci¬ 
men at once of the man of the world 
and of the courtier. 
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Ilia answer was, “ Madam, in half 
a year all persons aro alike; and the 
/iguro one is uiarned to, like the pro- 
%,Bet of the place one lives at, grows 
• ap familial' to one’s eyes, that we look 

it meclianically, without rcgai'ding 

* jfthci' the beauties or deformities that 
■'strikeastranger.” The Queen’sanswer 
' was clever: “One may, and I believe 

one docs, grow blind at last; but you 
i must; allow, my dear Lord llcrvey, 

» tEa,t thoKe is a great dlifcrciice, as lung 
hs one sees, in the manner of one’s 
groWi^ blind.” The sisters spoke 
in tlie ^ame style as tiie mother, 
with horror -at his figm’c, and commi¬ 
seration for his wife. The Princess 

* Emily said, “ nothing on earth should 
hjtve induced her to marry the mon¬ 
ster.” ; The Prii^pcss Caroline, in her 
soft sppsiblewa}', spoke truth and said, 
“ ^e must'own it was very bad, but 
tl^t, in her shiter’s situation, all things 
considered, slic believed she should 
have come to thel^ame resolution.” 

From time to time, some traits of men 
and history'oddly remind us of foreign 
courts in our own day. The Emperor 
of Cernlany, a personage in whom 
ambition and imbecility seem to have 
^bntended for the mastery, liad com¬ 
menced a war, w'hich transferred hos- 
tilitiBsinto Italy. France, Sardinia, 
and Bpam attacked him there, and 
pushed his army to the walls of Man¬ 
tua. T^ho^ositionoflladetsky, while 
lie coritihued constrained by a court 
which gave him little more than order.s 
and counter-orders, W'as evidently 
the Jbc-simile of Austrian affairs in 
1733. “ Those affairs,” says Lord 
Ilorvey, “ were so well managed, that 
wijiili thirteen thousand men in Lom¬ 
bardy, and, provisions for double the 
' ti umber,* ammunition in propor¬ 

tion, those essentials of war were so 
dispersed and scattered, that, where- 
ever there were provisions there was 
nq atnmunition, and tvherc there was 
ammnniuon there were no provisions, 
and whertj >il<lfere were men there was 
neither ammunition nor provisions.” 

The -German war engaged a good 
deal of the public attention at this 
time; but much less in the nation 
than at thof* court. Frinco Eugeue, 
on the Ehinc, marched to the relief of 
Philipsburg, while Marshal Berwick, 
with one huq.di'ed thousand men, 
carried on the siege. The high repu- 
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tation of Prince Eugene had excited 
the King’s hope that Philipsbui'g 
would be relieved. It tvas, however, 
taken. This gave rise to a smart 
saying of the Princess Royal. She ob¬ 
served to Lord Hervey, after the draw¬ 
ing-room, shrugging up her shoulders, 
“ Was there over any thing so unac- 
conntable as the temper of papa! lie. 
has been snapping and snubbing every 
mortal for this week, because he 
began to think that Philipsburg 
would be taken; and tliis veiy day, 
that he hears it is actually tdken, ho 
is in as good humour as ever I saw 
him In my life. But all this seems 
so odd, that I am more angry at 
his good humour than 1 was at bis 
bad.” Lord Ilervey said, with that 
sort of wit which was fashionable at 
the time, that this was like David, 
who, when his child lived wore sack¬ 
cloth, but when it was dead, shaved and 
drank *winc.”—“ It may be like 
David,” said tlic Princess, “ but I 
am sure It is not like Solomon.” 

The King had a foolisli habit of 
talking of war, of imagining his 
genius made for rcnbwn, and of 
pronouncing himself infinitely unlucky 
in not being permitted by his minister 
to g,ain laurels in Germany. Walpole 
exhibited Ids power in nothing more 
effectually tlian iu preventing the 
operation of this thirst for “ glory.”— 
“ lie could not beai',” said the mon¬ 
arch, “that while he was engaged only 
In treaties, letters, and despatches,- his 
booby brother, the brutal King of Prus¬ 
sia, should pass his time in camps and 
in the midst of arms,” neither desirous 
of the glory, nor fit for the employment. 

Walpole, who saw the danger of 
involving England in this war, and 
probably the absurdity of gouig to 
wai' for the sakc^of any foreigners, 
reminded the King of tlie existence of 
the Pretender, and of the probability 
“ that his crown would yet have to be 
fought for on British ground.” As to 
the Queen, Lord Hervey said, “ the 
shadow of the Pretender would beat 
the whole German body.” 

Ilis lordship’s knowledge of the 
world appeal's to Itave extinguished 
all Lis ideas qf its genero-sitj^: for he 
finds a personal motive in every 
thing. Thus, be assigns three reasons 
for Walpole’s pacific advice. One 
was, to avoid new clamour agauist Ida 
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administration; the next was, to avoid 
tlie unpopularity of new taxes ; and 
the third was, that military business 
might not throw his power into the 
hands of military men. 

The Memoir then proceeds “ to toss 
and gore” all the prominent public meu 
in succession. It tells us “ that the 
Duke of Newcastle, who always 
talked as his master talked,” echoed all 
thcKing’s “bigwords,”andcxpatiatcd 
for ever on regaining Italy for the 
Emperor, chastising SpAin, and hum¬ 
bling the pride of France. Next comes 
the Duke of Grafton ; of whom it is 
said, that loving to make his court as 
well as the Duke of Newcastle, he 
talked in the same strain, and for the 
same reason; but “ could never make 
any great compliment to the King and 
Queen of embracing their opinions, as 
he never understood things enough to 
have one of his own.” Neitt coin|(l 
Lord Grantham. “ He was a degree 
still lower, and had the gift of reason¬ 
ing in so small a proportion, that his 
existence was barely distinguished 
from a vegetable.” Then follows 
Lord Harrington. Of him it is 
said that, “ with all Ids seeming 
phlegm, he was as tenacious of an 
opinion, wlicn his indolence suf¬ 
fered him to form one, as any man 
living. Ills parts wore,of the com¬ 
mon run of mankind. He was well 
bred, a man of honour, and fortunate, 
loved pleasure,and was infinitely lazy.” 
The Queen once in speaking of him 
said, “ There is a heavy insipid sloth 
about that man, that puts me out of 
all patience: Im must have six hours 
to dress, six more to dine, six more 
for his intrigues, and six more to sleep ; 
and there, fora minister, arc the four- 
and-twenty admi;;ably disposed of; 
and if, now and then, he borrows six 
of those hours, to do any thing relating 
to his office, it is for something that 
might be done In six niinufe.s, and 
ought to have, been done six days 
before.” 

We have then another instance of 
the discomforts of Royalty in those 
times. The day before .the birthday, 
October 29, 1734, tlio court removed 
from Kensington to Lpndon, and the 
Queen, “ who had longbcen ontof order 
■w'ith a cough and a little lurking fevef, 
notwithstanding she had been twice 
blooded, grew every hour v^forse and 
voj.. Lxiv;—xo. cccxcv. 


worse. However, the King forced her, , 
the night she came from Kensington-— 
the first of Farinelli’s performances— . 
to the Opera, and made her the next 
day go through all the tiresome cere- 
monies of drawirig-rooms atfd ballsVtlip^ 
fatigues of heats stnd croWds,*-^h|l 
every other disagreeable appurfenance 
to the celebration of a birthday.” » • 

His lordship observes that' “ thcr©'^ 
was a strange affectation of an iuca-' 
pacity of being sick, that raif through ! .' 
the whole royal fan^ily. I have 
known the King to get ,out%f His bed." 
choking with a sore throat, And in .4 
high fever, only to dross and have a ' 
levee, and, in fire minutes after it, un- ^ 
dress and return to his bed, till the 
same ridiculous farce of health, wae^t^ 
be presented the next day ^ the saih'd * 
hour. He used to make the' Queop, in 
like circumstances, commit the 'same 
extravagances; but never with more 
danger than at this time. In tho 
morning dra■wing-room, she found her¬ 
self so near swooning, that sho,iwas 
forced to send Lord Grantham'to the * 
King, to beg he would retire, for that 
she was unable to stand any longer; 
notwithstanding wliich, at night, he 
brought her into a still greater crOw^, 
at the ball, and there kept her^till 
eleven o’clock.” , 

The recollections of those-UnuiS ^ 
constantly bring the name of Lady 
Suffolk before the eye. We have no 
wish to advert to the grossnessbs con¬ 
nected with filename; but the waning 
of her power gave a singular pungency 
to opinion in the palace. ■ The Prin¬ 
cesses were peculiarly candid upon 
the occasion. The Princess ,Emily 
“ wislicd Lady Suffolk’s disgrace, be¬ 
cause she wished misfortune to most, 
people. The Princess Caroline, be¬ 
cause .she tliouglit it would please her 
mother. The Princess Royal was fol* 
having lier crashed ; and, when Lord 
Hervey made some rcmonstranccj she 
replied, that Lady Suffolk’s conduct, 
witli regard to politics, had been so im¬ 
pertinent, that she cannot be too ill 
used.” It must seem strange to us that 
such topics shoidd have been in the lips 
of any women, especially women of 
such rank—but they seem Co have been 
discussed with the most perfect fami¬ 
liarity ; and a name and conduct which- 
ought to haVfebcen suppressed through 
mere delicacy, appear to have fur- 

5? 
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nishcd the priadpal couvergation of 
the court. 

The next affau* was the quarrel 
with the rrincess of Orange, from her 
■ ■ reluctance to rotiini to Hollantl. As 
she was about to be confined, her 
’’husband was desirous that his child 
should be born in Holland. To this 
the Princess demurred. However, 
'*• they at length contrived to send her 
on board, and she sailed from Ilar- 
, wich; but after she had boon some 
timeat sea, she cithergrew so ill, orpre- 
" tended to be ,so ill, that she cither was, 
or pretended to be, in convulsions: we 
* give his lordship’s rather ungallant 
surmise. Oj) tliis, and the wind not 
being quite fail-, she obliged the cap- 
' tain of the yacht to put back to Har¬ 
wich. >Shc then <|espatcbed a courier 
to London with' letters, written, as it 
was supposed, by lier own absolute 
command, from her piiysician, lier 
accoucheur, and her nurse, to say that 
she was disordered with her cx]>edi- 
tioii, and that she could not be stirred 
for ten days from her bed, iK)r put to 
sea again, W’itliout the liazard ol‘ her 
child’s life and her own. The King 
and Queen declined giving Juiy orders. 
,Thc Prince of Orange was written to, 
and he desired that his wife might go 
by France to Holland. The King, 
liating the bustle, of a new luu-ting, 
directed that she should cross the 
country from Harwich to Dover; but 
his Majesty, after having l)oeu in¬ 
formed that the roads wore impassable 
at this time of the year in a coach, 
(how strangely this sounds in our day 
of universal locomotion!) permitted 
her to come to Loudon and go over 
the bridge; but it was a positiv e com¬ 
mand that site should not lie In in 
LoJidon, iior even come to St James’s. 
According!}", “ after all her tricks and 
schemes, to avoid going to Holland, 
and to get back to Lontlon, she was 
obliged to womply with those orders ; 
and had the mortification and disgrace 
to go, without seeing any of her family, 
over London Bridge to Dover.” 

A note conjectures, that the Princess 
Royal Slight have had some expecta¬ 
tion of ascending the throne of Eiig- 
landjneithfir of her brothers being then 
married; a circumstance, which may 
account for the Princess’s anxiety to 
have her child born in this country. 

The next scone is laid among the 
Wshops. Tlic bishopric of Winches¬ 


ter had been promised to Iloadly. 
Willis, the Bishop of Winchester, was 
seized with an apoplectic fit, and 
Loi'd llcrvey instantly wrote to 
Hoadly, who was then Bishop of 
Salisbury, to come up to towm and 
enforce his claim. The bishop wrote 
to t he Queen and Sir Robert letters, 
which w’ere to be delivered as soon 
as W’’illi8 was dead. Tlie Queen, on 
presenting those letters, asked Lord 
Jlervcy if iic did not blush for the 
conduct of his friend in this early and 
pressing application for a thing not 
yet vacant. While lie was speak¬ 
ing, the King came in, and both King 
ami Queen talked of Hoadly, in such 
a mannoi' as plainly sho'wed that they 
neither esteemed nor loved him. 
Potter, Bishop of Oxford, a great 
favourite of the Queen, slron|^ly soli¬ 
cited Winchester, and w'ould have 
obtained it, but for Walpole’s sug- 
gestion, that the (iiigagements to 
Iloadly could not be broken w ithont 
scandal. Hoadlj’ at hist obtained 
Winehestcr ; and, as the hleuioh ob¬ 
serves, one of the best prefenuents 
in the church was coufciTod upon a 
man liaicd by the King, disliked by 
the Queen, and long estranged from 
the friendship of W alpole. Then all 
followed in the way which might 
have been anticipated ; the King not 
speaking a word to the new bishop, 
either when lie kissed iiis hand or 
did homage; the (i,aecn, wdicn she 
found it could not be helped, making 
the most of promoting him,—and Sir 
Robert taking ilie whole merit of the 
jiroinotion to himself. 

Another source of contention now 
ai’oso. I’lie- Chancellor Talbot had 
recommended Rumile, a chaplain 
of his father, the late Bishop of 
Dnriiam, for the see of Gloucester, 
whicli had been vacant a twelve¬ 
month. Gibson, Bishop of Loudon, 
obiected to biin, •that fourteen or fif¬ 
teen yoau’s before be had been heard 
to S]»eak disrespectfully of some por- 
tionsof Sci'ipture, andRuudlc was sus¬ 
pected of Arianism. iThis reason was 
certainly sufficient to justify.iuqmi 7 . 

Sir Robert, in his usual style, tided 
to mediate; begged of the Chancellor 
togivCj|jP his supportof llundle,olfer- 
ing him at the same time a deanery, 
or to give him the Bishopric of ]>en-y 
in Ireland, then possessed by Henry 
Downes; of whom the Memoir speaks 
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as a crazy old fellow with three thoa- 
sand a-year. This attaii* ended in 
Henson’s boin^f made Bisho]i of 
Gloucester, and Seeker Bishop of 
Bristol, both formerly chaplains to 
the Chancellor’s father. Ilundle was 
subsequently made Bishop of Derry, 
where he died, nine years after, in 
his sixtieth year, much regretted. 

Walpole was now visibly approach¬ 
ing decline. He had become negli¬ 
gent of the claims of his friends, and 
solicitous only to conciliate his ene¬ 
mies. Of course, where he bought 
over one opponent, thei'c were fifty 
others ready to fill up his ])hiee. This 
])olicy failed, and ought always to 
fail. At the close of the session, say 
the Memoirs, “ the harvest of court 
favour was small, though the labour¬ 
ers were many.” The only things to 
give away were the Bjavy Seal, by 
the retirement of Lord Lonsdale, and 
the Socretaryslii]) at War, by the dis¬ 
missal of Sir VV'^illiam Strickland, 

“ who was become so weak in mincl 
and body, that his head was as much 
in its second infiincy as his limbs.” 

A new source of ministerial vexa¬ 
tion was added to the ?////< r, by the 
King's .sudden detennination to run 
over to Hanover, in spite of all remon¬ 
strance—the royal answer being al¬ 
ways “Tooli, .stuff! You think to 
g('l the better of me, but you sball 
not.” 

Walpole, wlio dreaded that the 
King, once in Hanover, would plunge 
the country into a war, tried to set the 
(•iiKion against tliis untoward jonrne.y; 
but her Slajesty, though she gave, tin' 
minister fair vvoi'ds, >va.s in favour of 
the fj-eak. I’lic rcasoms assigu<‘d by 
the jMeinoir for her conduct being 
tliosc rather irreverent ones, 011 the 
jmrt of his lordship — pride in the 
t'ciat of the regency ; the ease of 
being mistres,s of her hours, whicli 
was not the case for two hours to¬ 
gether, when the Jviiig w'as in Eng- 
laiidj and, “bcsklcslhesc/'/j/rfO/im?,she 
had the certainty^ of being, for six 
months at least, not only iVee from 
the fatigue of being obliged to entcr- 
tiiiu him for twenty hours in the 
wenty-four, but also from ^ more 
irksome oflice of being set to re¬ 
ceive the quotidian sallies of a temper 
that, let it be charged by what hand 
it would, used always to discharge 


its hottest firc, on some pretence or 
other, upon her.” 

But “one trouble arose from the 
King’s going to Ilaiiovcr, which her 
Mujesty did not at all foreseeand 
Avhich was his becoming, soon after 
his anival, so much attached to a 
Madame Walmodon, “ a married 
Avomau of the first fashion in Han¬ 
over,” thnt nobody in England talked 
of any thing but the declining power 
of the Queen. 

'I’licy might justly have talked much 
more of the insult of this conduct to 
public morals; but we shall not 
go further‘into tho.se details. They 
absolutely repel the common sense of 
propriety, to a degree which, wc hop^ 
will never be endurable in EuglauC 
The King, liowevcr, gave her Majesty, 
in the long succession of hi.s corre¬ 
spondence, the complete hisUu-y of hi.s 
])a.ssion, its progres.s, and his final 
jiurchasc of the lady for 1000 ducats! 

A proof, a.s Lord Ilervcy says, more 
of his econoinj- than his passion. 

I'hc life of ('{(urts is strii)pcil of its 
glitter a good deal by the indelaiigable 
courtier who has here left us Ids 
remim'.scenco.g; but it requires strong 
evidence, to believe that the person,s 
who constitute the officials of royal 
households can submit to the humilia¬ 
tions de.scribod in these volumes. 

The (iueeii narrate.s a sort of (|uar- 
rcl which she Jiad with Lady Siiflblk, 
a woman so notoriously scaudalorts, 
that the wife of George II. ought not 
to have suffered her to approach her 
person. The quarrel was, as a note 
conceives it, not about holding a basin 
for the Queen to wash in, but about 
holding it oil her knees. (What person 
of any degree ofse1f-re.spect can disco¬ 
ver the durercnce?) But Lady Suffolk, 
on tilts nice di.stiiiction, consulted ..he 
well-knowu Lady M asham, bedcham¬ 
ber wontan to Queen Anne, as to tlio 
]mint of etiquette. This authority 
delivered her Judgment of chamber- ■ 
maid duties, in the following style;— 

“ When the (^ueen. washed her hands, 
a page of the bacltstairsbronght andset 
down upon a side-table the basin and 
ewer. Then the bedchamber woman 
sot it before the Queen, and knelt on 
tbe other side of the table over against 
the Queen, the bedchambOT lady only 
looking on. The bedchamber u oman 
brought in the chocolate, and gave it 
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hieeltng.'* Lady SnfFolk, formerly 
Mrs Howard, had been bedchamber 
woman, and of course had performed 
this menialism! “ We shall see by- 
and-by,” adds the note, “ that the 
ladg of the bedchamber, thotigh a 
countess, presented the basin for the 
Queen’s wasliing, on her knees'^ 

If such things were done, wo must 
own that it wholly exceeds oiir com¬ 
prehension how they could be exacted 
on the one side, or submitted to on 
the other. We are sure that there is 
not a scullion in England who would 
stoop to hold a basin for her mistress’s 
ablutions on her knees. Yet, how¬ 
ever we may be surprised at the ex- 
'jstenco of such practices, it is impos- 
aB)le to feel the slightest sympathy for 
the persons whom their salailcs temjjt 
to the sufferance. 

We have left ourselves but little 
room for the biography of Lord ITcrvey 
himself. He was born in 10!)C, the 
second son of the first Lord Bristol. 
He travelled ; returned to solicit a 
commission; failed in his solicitation ; 
became, of course, “ a virtuous oppo¬ 
nent of the court,” and attached him- 
self to the Prince and Princess, who 
held a sort of Opposition court at 
Richmond. Hervey, young, hand¬ 
some, and polished, became a general 
favourite. He won the most accom¬ 
plished woman of her time; married; 
and, in 1723, became Lord Hervey by 
the death of his elder brother, a man 
of ability, but of habits remarkably 
profligate. 

On the death of George T., ITeiwey 
changed his politics; abandoned Pul- 
teney; leveed Walpole; obtained a 
pension of £1000 a-year; received an¬ 
other gilded fetier, iu the office of vice- 
chamberlain, and became a courtier 
for life. 

Whether to consele himself for this 
showy slavery, or to indulge a natu¬ 
ral taste for the sarcasm which is for¬ 
bidden in the atmos]>hcro of high life, 
ho wrote the* Memoirs, of which we 
have given a sketch. The prudence 
of his son, the third earl, kept them in 
secret. The marquis, nephew of that 
earl, probably regarding the time as 
past when thoj could provoke private 
. resentment, has suffered them to 
emerge, and Mr Crokcr has edited 
them, for the benefit of the rising 
generation. 


^ Whether the editor has done cre¬ 
dit to himself or service to the public, 
by this employment of his hours of 
retirement, has been the subject of 
considerable question. That the vo¬ 
lumes are amusing there can be no 
doubt; that they are flippant and 
frivolous there can be no question 
whatever; that they disclose concep¬ 
tions of the interior of courts which 
may “ make the rabble laugh and the 
judicious grieve,” that, though filtered 
through three generations of correctors, 
they yet remain miry enough still, 
requires no further proof than their 
perusal. 

We say this in no favouritism for 
cither the King or the Queen: the 
truth was probably told of both. Their 
foreign habits evidently clung to 
them; and the purer feelings of 
England, as evidently, had not the 
power to purify the practices of their 
foreign descent. But if Lord Her- 
vey’s mind was exercised in giving 
the secret life of courts to the world, 
M'c think that a much more contemp¬ 
tuous subject for the pencil might be 
found, in the man who, eaniing his 
dally bread by his courtiership, pre¬ 
tended to independence of opinion ; 
who, listening to every expression of 
royalty with a bow, and receiving 
every command with the submission 
of a slave, threw off the syco¬ 
phant only to assume Ijm satirist, and 
revenged his sense of servitude only 
by privately registering the eiTors of 
those, the dust of whose shoes he licked 
for twelve hours in every twenty-four. 

But Avc must hope that the Memoirs 
of Tjord Hervey Avill be the last with 
which the national curiosity is to be 
stimulated. Wo must h.ave no firr- 
< her ill-natured overflowing on the ab¬ 
surdities of hfgh life. If this fashion 
shall invade the shelves and scrinia of 
noble families, there is probably not 
a household of the higher ranks which 
may not furnish Its tribute. We 
shall bo overnni with feeble gossiping 
and obsolete scandal. Ko rational 
purpose can be hold in view by in¬ 
dulging the posthumous malice of a 
discontented slave. No manly curi¬ 
osity c^ be gratified by breaking up 
the toiH showing ns only the decay 
so long hidden by its marbles and 
escutcheons from the eye.-AReqttie.scat, 
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THE GREAT TRAGEDIAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


Amidst a storm of applause tlio 
curtain fell. The applause continned, 
and the curtain rose once more; and 
the favourite actor, worn out with 
emotion and fatigue, reappeared to 
receive the homage which an enthu¬ 
siastic multitude paid to his genius. « 

1 saw a proud flush of triumph steal 
over his wan face, which lighted it for 
a moment with almost supernatural 
expression. As he passed behind the 
scenes, amidst the rustling dresses of 
the rouged and spangled crowd, 1 
observed his face contracted bj a pang, 
which struck me the more forcibly 
from its so quickly succeeding the 
look of triumph, lie passed on to his 
room without uttering a word—there 
to disrobe himself of the kingly gar¬ 
ments in which he bad “ strutted his 
bi’ief hour on the stageand in a 
little while again passed me (as 1 
was hamuieriug out compliments, in 
voluble but questionable German, to 
the pretty little * * *) in his sober- 
suited black, and, stepping into his 
carriage, drove to the Behren Strasse. 

1 knew ho was going there, as 1 
had been earnestly pressed to meet 
him that very evening; so, collecting 
all my forces, I uttered the happiest 
thing my German would permit me, 
and accompanying it with my most 
killing glance, raised the tiny hand of 
**■ * * to my lips and withdrew, per¬ 
fectly charmed with her, and perfectly 
satisfied with myself. 

There was a brilliant cii'cle that 
night at^ Madame Edckel’s. To use 
the received phi-asc, “ all Berlin was 
there.” I found Ilcrr Schoenleiu, 
the groat actor, surrounded by ad¬ 
mirers, more profuse than delicate in 
their adulation, lie was. pale; looked 
wearied, lie seemed to heed that 
admiration so little—and yet, in truth, 
be needed it so much! Not a muscle 
moved—not a smile answered their 
compliments; he received them as if 
be had been a statue which a senseless 
crowd adored. Yet, fulsome as *thc 
compliments were, they Merc never 
too fulsome for bis greed. Ho had the 
fever-thirst of praise upon him bow 


more than ever—now more than at any 
period of his long career, during which 
his heart bad always throbbed at every 
sound of applause, did he crave more 
and more applause. That man, seem¬ 
ingly so indifterent, was sick at heart, 
and applause alone could cure him! 
Had he not applause enough ? Did not 
all Germany acknowledge his great¬ 
ness? Did not Berlin worship him? 
True ; but. that was not enough: ho 
hungered for more. 

1 was taken up to him by Madamo 
Rdckel, and intreduced as an “ ' 

lish admirer.” Now, for the first lime, 
be manifested some pleasure. It was 
not assuredly whai 1 said—(for al¬ 
though, of course, lam always “mis¬ 
taken for a German,” so pure is my 
accent, so correct my diction!)—it 
was the fact of my being a foreigner 
—an Englishman—^which made my 
praise so acceptable. 1 was a coun¬ 
tryman of jSliakspcare’s, and, of 
course, a discerning critic of Shak- 
si)earian acting. We rapidly passed 
over the commonplace bridges of 
conversation, and were soon engaged 
in a discussion respecting the stage. 

With nervous energy, and a sort of 
feverish irritability, he questioned mo 
about our great actors—our Young, 
Kean, Kemble, and Macready— 
which gave me an opportunity for 
displaying that nice critical discrimi¬ 
nation which my friends are kind 
enough to believe I possess—^with 
what reason it is not for me to say. 

When I told him that, on the whole, 

I was more gratified with the per¬ 
formances of Shakspeare in Germany, 
he tiu-ncd upon me with sudden quick¬ 
ness and asked— 

“ In what towns?” 

“ At Berlin and Dr^den,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“ You have seen Franz, then? " 

“ 1 have,” 

Ilis lip quivered. I saw that I had 
made a mistake. I am not generally 
an ass—nay, I am believed to possess 
some little tact', but what demon 
could have possessed me to talk of an 
actor to an actor? 
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“ Bo you think Franz greater than 
any of your English actors ? ” he asked, 
fretfully, 

“■ "Why, I cannot say that exactly. 
But I was amazingly struck with his 
|)erfonnance. My observation, how¬ 
ever, principally applied to the general 
‘ getting-up.’ ” 

“ But Franz—^Franz. I wish to 
hear your opinion of him.” 

“ lie is young,” I replied; “ has 
a fine figure, a noble voice, a grand 
can'iage, and, although new to the 
stage, and consequently deficient in 
some technical matters, yet he has 
that undefinable something which men 
ohUt^enius,” 

“ Hm! ” was the significant an- 
"gW.er. 

I then saw whither ray stupidity 
had led me. 'I’hiS, however, 1 will 
say for myself, if ever I do get into 
a dilemma, 1 have generally readiness 
of mind enough to extricate myself. I 
do not say this out of conceit, for I am 
not at all conceited—I merely men¬ 
tion it as a fact. 'Phis is liow I turn¬ 
ed my blunder to account. 

“ Although,” said I, “ he has not 
yovr mastery, j’ct be reminded mo a 
great deal of you. I cannot pay hhn 
a higher compliment.” 

To my smprisc he did not see the 
flattery of this, but moved to anotber 
part of the room: and 1 did not spc'alt 
with him again till snj)per. 

This little incident excited ray 
attention. 1 puzzled my brain for an 
explanation of the riddle which his 
conduct presented, and s})Oke to seve¬ 
ral of my friends about it, who could 
only tell me that Schocnlein was jea¬ 
lous of this new actor Franz. 

Bid you ever sup in Berlin, reader V 
Tf not, let me inform you that supper 
there is a most substantial aflair. 1 
had not read Miss Bremer’s novels 
when first 1 wont there; so, not being 
prepared for the infinite amount of 
eating and drinking which is trans¬ 
acted ill the north, I confess my asto¬ 
nishment was a litllg mingled witli 
disgust to find a supper begin wMlh 
white-beer soup, (capital soup, by the 
way,) followed by various kinds of 
fish, amongst them, of course, that 
eternal hideous carp—roast veal, 
poultry, pastry, and dessert. To see 
the worthy llcrliuers sup, you would 
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fancy they had not dined, and to sec 
them dine next day, you would fancy 
they had not supped, and breakfasted 
twire. 

Eating is an art. It is also—and 
this fact we arc prone to overlook—a 
habit. As a habit it may be enlarged 
to an indefinite extent; and lisping 
fraUkins have demonstrated the capa¬ 
city of the human stomach to be such 
as would make our beauties stare. 

♦ It must not be supposed that I am 
a coxcomb, since nothing can be far¬ 
ther from the truth; nor mu.st I be 
held to shai’e with Lord Byron his 
hon'or at seeing w'omen eat. In fact 
I like to .see the darlings enjoy 
themselves: but—and 1 cai’e not who 
knows it—to see Geirnan women eat, 
is more than I can patiently endure. 

Let me cease this digression to re¬ 
mark that, except myself, the great 
tragedian was the only person at 
table who was not voracious—and that 
because he was unhappy, 'VV'hilo 
knives and forks W'cre playing with 
reckless energy he talked to me, but 
there was a coldness and constraint in 
his manner which plainly t«>ld me that 
my praises of P’rauz had deeply mor¬ 
tified him. 

Poor Schocnlein! Unhappy he came 
to J^Iadame Kdckel’s; for, amidst the 
storm of aiiplauso which .saluted him 
at the theatr(‘, he heard the applause 
which w'as saluting his rival at Dres¬ 
den ; aud he had left the theatre for a 
friendly circle of admirers only to hear 
his rival praised by an Englishman. 
AM the applause of all Berlin weighed 
as nothing against one compliment 
paid to Franz ? 

Jt was ncarlytwelve, and the com¬ 
pany had gradually departed. I was 
left alone with Madame Rbckei; and, 
as usual, I stayed half-uu-hour later 
than the others, to have a quiet chat 
with her. I wanted to ask her for 
an exiilanation of Schoenlein’s con¬ 
duct. Much as I had seen of the 
vanity of actors—w'ell as I knew their 
petty jealousy of each other—I was 
not prepared for what I had seen that 
night. 

Madame Ebckel had resumed her 
knitting—the ncv'cr-failing accompan¬ 
iment of a (Icrman lady—and I drew 
a chair close to the sofa, and told her 
what had passed. 
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“ Ilis story is a strange one,” slie 
said; “and to understand him you 
must know it.” 

“ Can yon not tell it me ?” 

“ Willinjfly, Sclioenlcin is a man 
well born and well bred, who feels his 
profession is a disgrace.” 

“ A disgrace! ” 

“Very absurd, is it not? but that 
is bis feeling. At the same time, just 
as the opium-eater, knowing the de¬ 
gradation of his vice, cannot resist its' 
fascination—so this actor, with an 
intense feeling of what he regards as 
the sinfulness of the stage, cannot 
resist its fascination.” 

“ You astonish me!” 

“ He is an austere man—what yon 
Knglish would call a puritan—who 
looks upon the stage as the theatre 
of vice, and yet cannot quit it because 
it is the theatre of his triumphs!” 

“But how came he to be an actor!” 

Why, thrown upon the .stage 
when the stage seemed the only 
means of livelihood open to liim— 
forced on it by necessity, siicces.s has 
chained Jiiiu there. 1 Iiave licard 
him say that every time he performs 
it is with t!ie convieticn that he is 
pcrformhig for the last time. Hut the 
fascination still continues—his heart 
is still grc(*dy of applause—Ins mind 
still eager for its accustomed emo¬ 
tions. lie. goe.s oil the stage sad, 
struggling, and repentant; to leave 
it with throbbing pulse' and a wild- 
bcating heart. He accepts no en¬ 
gagement, he only plays by the night. 
He has from time to lime made 
vigorous eflbrts to quit the stage, 
but at the end of a fortnight he iiiva- 
riiibly returns. He once .set out for 
Italy, tliiuking tliat if aw.a}'- from 
tJermany lie should bo able to wean 
himself from the. theatre ; but begot 
no farther than Vienna, and there 
played for twenty night,s.” 

“But don’t yon think there must 
be a gi'cat deal of humbug In all thi.s V ” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ Ho you really believe in his 
scruples?” 

“ I know him too well to doubt 
them. There are many men quite as 
inconsistent. IJe deludes himself 
with all sorts of .-sophistry. He per¬ 
suades himself that he acts only to 
realise an independence for his son, 
and to secure his own old age. But 
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the trutJi is, he acts because be has 
an h’rcsistibl(f inqmlso to act. It is 
a sort of intellectual dram-drinking 
which he cannot forego.” 

“ To be sure, men are strange bun¬ 
dles of contra(Uction.s ; and I suppose 
one must give Schoenlein credit for 
being sincere.” 

“ lie is his own dupe, for to no 
one but very intimate Mends has he 
ever disclosed his real opinions.” 

“ Then his life must be a constant 
struggle ? ” 

“ It is. This it is which has made 
him prematurely old: the struggle of 
his couscieitcc with Ills pas-sions. But 
this it is also which give.s such touch¬ 
ing pathos to his acting—which makes, 
his voice so mournful that it vibrsytds 
through your whole being. As the 
poet’s sntferings are sublimed into 
song, and become the delight of man¬ 
kind, so from the ground of this 
ir.igedian’s despair springs the well 
of his inspiration, which makes him 
truly great.” 

\Ve were both silent for a few mo- 

ment.s. 

“ I have, said enough,” added Ma¬ 
dame Kockel, “ to explain how sncli 
a man must necessarily be, above all 
others, envious—how the success of 
another must bo torture to him. No¬ 
thing but intense vanity could keep 
him on the stag<'. Ilitlusrto he has 
really had no rival—ho has .stood alone; 
otlu'i- tragodi.ans li.ave. not been named 
beside him. But now, Avithin the last 
lew weeks, there has arisen this young 
Franz, who has only pla^'od atLcip.sic 
and Dresden, yet whose fame has 
spread id! over Germany.” 

“ But T have seen Franz, and I 
.as.snre you bo is not so great an actor 
as Hchoenlein.' To be sure, he has 
youth on his side.” 

“ Jt is not his ,succc.s.s alone which 
is so exasperating ; it is bccanse the 
crifies, as usual, will do nothing but 
compare the young Franz with the old 
Schoeule.iu ; wdiile the public, with its*^ 
natural inconstancy,begins to discover 
that Si’hoeiilein is no longer young. 
Jt Is a sad thing,” she pursued, with 
a faint smile, “ for those who have 
reigned supreme over audiences to feel 
their dynasty is drawing to a close— 
sad for those who have swayed all 
hearts, to feel that another is now to 
usurp their place. We women know 
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what it is, in a slight degree, when “ Yet, when Franz comes to Ber- 
wo grow old. Do we e\'er grow old, lin, which will be next month, there 
and know it ? When onr glass still will then be no possible doubt as to 
tells 113 we are yonng, that the bloom which is the finer actor.” 
is still upon our cheeks, the lustre in “ Perhaps not. But the public will 
our eyes, the witchery in our smiles, nevertheless applaud Franz; and how- 
now as of yore—and yet what the ever slightly they do so, to the envious 
glass tells us, what our feelings con- cars of Schoenlein it will sound like 
firm, we do not see mirrored in the thunder.” 

admiration of those around us! AVe The clock striking twelve warned 
also know what it is when we see our me to depart, for in Berlin they keep 
former adorers pass to newer beauties, early hours; and I went away think- 
and we perhaps overhear such a phrase ing of what 1 had just heard, and 
spoken of us as, ‘ Yes, she has been feeling no small contempt for Schoeu- 
handsome!’ But even we cannot loin’s preposterous jealousy: “What 
know the actor’s triumph or the actor’s a contemptible feeling is envy!—as if 
humiliation. To feel that our presence only one person in the world had a 
,.isthe signal for applause, that every right to admiration!” 
i^ord we utter is listened to with At that moment I stopped into a 
eager interest, that every part we droschke, and was driving to my 
play is an image which wc engrave rooms, when I passed tliat miserable 
upon the minds of thousands, there puppy Fiirstenberg, whom, I am sorry 
to abide as a thing of beauty and of to say, little * * * admires so much; 
wonder—this is beyond us.” though, for the life of me, 1 never 

“ But, my dear Madame Rdckel, 1 could see wherefore. Yet this un- 
see no diminution of admiration for couth German, aping the dandy, 
Schoenlein in Berlin. Surely no au- usurps all her conversation, even 
dience can be more enthusiastic. Why when I am by ! 
should he fear a rival? ” It is not that T am jealous, for that 

“ You might as well ask a beauty,” is not my character; but I cannot 
she replied, “ why she is jealous of a bear to sec so charming a girt so 
woman less pretty than herself. The miserably deceived in any one as she 
whg is not to be explained by logic, is in Fiirstenberg! 
for envy does not calculate — \t feels." 

CHACTICR II. 

Schoenlein did not play for a fort- was said, “ had all the energy of 
night, and, as the time of Franz’s Schoenlein, with youth, and grace, 
engagement was drawing near, 1 and beauty in his faA’Our. The same 
imagined he was sulking. J commu- power of distinct conccxition and 
nicated my susiiicions to JVJadame iiuexaggcratcd execution, Avithout 
Bbckel. Schoeiilein’s tendency to conventional 

“ I would wager fifty thalers,” she ‘points.’" Strangers asked him if 
replied, “that he has gone to Dresden he had seen h'ranz. The very wait- 
to see his dreaded rival, andjudge for ers at the hotel recommended him to 
himself.” go and sec Franz ! 

It was as Madame Rdckel said: Schoenlein never hated his profes- 

goadedbyin'csiatiblejealousy,Schoeu- sion so much as at that moment, 
lein had set off for Dresden to see his Yet, such was his exasperation, that 
rival play. he Avas constantly tempted to appear 

Arrived there, hePwas tliree days on the stage at Dresden, and crush 
before he could summon resolution to his rival by acting in the same theatre 
enter the theatre. Franz’s name met with him — constantly tempted to 
him every where. At the table d'hote shOAV the fickle public the genius of 
hehestrd nothing but praises of Franz: the actor they were fast forgetting, 
in the newspapers he read nothing but It was the fourth day of his pre- 
inwidious comparisons between Franz sence at Di'csdcn. Hamlet was to be 
and himself, in which the palm was performed that evening, and Schoen- 
awarded to his rival. “ Franz,” it lein had resolved to be .there. As 
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the hour dreir near, he was seated at as the finest part he had , y^t 
a table on that beautiful ten-ace, which played. 

no one who has visited Dresden can Three men seated themselves at 
ever forget, and which the Hahn- Schoenlein’s table. In the midst of 
Hahn has so graphically set before us their enthusiastic a-iticism one of 
in her Faustine. Ho was smoking a them remarked— 
meditative cigar, gazing abstractedly “ Well, Franz is certainly very 
at the promcnadci-3, who, in their gay fine; but it is absurd to compaic him 
dresses, passed to and fro in light happy with Schoenlcin.” 
talk, while the sounds of a good orches- “ I think him better,” said another, 

tra in the Cafe came mellowed by the “ Nonsense!—you would not say 

distance, and lent another charm to so if you could sec them together, 
the exhilarating scene. His thoughts You will find that in a little tvhile the 
were not at all in harmony witli that public will come round to my opinion, 
happy scene—they were fixed mourn- Let tlicm once get over the novelty, 
fully on his own condition. lie felt and they will judge correctly.” 
the sadness of a fallen favourite. A thrill ran through the actor’s 

There he sat, and saw the sun go frame as he heard this. He called 
down over the antique bridge—saw the waiter; paid ; rose; departqd.-' 
its last rays shimmering on the placid In another instant he was in the 
bosom of the Elbe, which winds its parterre of the theatre, feverishly 
undulating course beneath the ten-ace impatient for the curtain to rise. 

—saw the groups of proraeuaders gra- TJie brief scene between the King 

dually disappear, and the tables all and (^ueen, which opens the fom-th 
deserted. The calls for ices, for act, seemed to that impatient man as 
cigars, for “ light," were becoming if it never would end; and when 
rarer and rarer. The music had llosenkranz was heard within calling, 
ceased—night had shut iu. Still he “Hamlet, Lord Hamlet!” the pci-- 
sat thei-e in the same mournful mood, spiratiou burst from every pore, and 
tempted to go to the theatre, so close he trembled like a leaf as Hamlet 
at hand, but repelled by the idea of appeared, uttering the “Soft—what 
hearing Franz applauded. news? Who calls on Hamlet?” 

At the conclusion of the third act, Schocnleiii heard no more. The 
several pla^'gocrs reappeared upon tones of that voice raised a mist be- 
the terrace, to cool themselves in the fore his brain—stung and perplexed 
evening air, and to take an ice. Their him w ith r.nge and astonishment. Ho 
conversation, of course, turned but lie.ni-d nothing, saw nothing — his 
upon one man, and that man w^as b]-aiu was in a whirl. 

Franz. They spoke of his Hamlet The Hamlet before him—^Franz, 

the dreaded rival—was his son! 

CHAPTER III. 

It is necessary hero to take a retro- talked about by him W'cre those of 
spectivc glance into Scboenlein’s his- Shukspeare, MoUerc, Gdtlic, and 
tory, that we may understand the Schiller. These were his household 
horror which possessed him at the gods. Young Franz was early mi- 
discovery of bis son upon the stage. tinted into their beauties, and wonld 

We may readily conceive how his declaim, (in private,) wdtli great gusto, 
dislike to his profession made him aU the long speeches, 
very sednlous of keeping his child Franz was sent to the university of 
from all contact with it, lest its fasci- Lcipsic, where it was his father’s 
nation should mislead him also. lie fond hope he w'ould distinguish hitn- 
had never permitted him to see a play, self as a student of theology. For the 
He brought him up strictly, religious- first year he was assiduous enough; 
Jy, austerely. He had no friends but theology grew inexpressibly wea- 
amoug actors: acting was never spo- risome, while poetry became irresis- 
ken of in bis presence. Yet, by an tibly alluring to him. Gbthe’s Wil~ 
inconsistency easily enough explained, helm Meister fell into his hands, and 
the works most constantly read and was read with rapture. He fell in 
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lovQ vrith the actor’s life, and felt 
secret yearnings to quit the university, 
and throw himself upon the world in 
quest of adventure—especially in quest 
of a Marianue, a Philina, and a 
Mfgnon! lie had not as yet dared 
to disobey his father’s strict com¬ 
mands—he had never ventured inside 
a theatre; but he had imbibed the 
dangerous poison—^he had learned to 
look upon an actor’s life as a life of 
poetry. The seed was sown! 

Abotit this time my cousin William 
went to the'Leipsic university, and 
became the fcllow'-studeut and com¬ 
panion of Franz. From him 1 learned 
most of these details. William was 
by no means a model of select virtue 
-nrrin fact, was what, in the jargon of 
the day, is called “ rathci’ a fast 
man; ” and he led Franz into many 
a debauch which would have driven 
Schoenlein wild, had he known it; 
but he could not persuade him to go 
to the theatre. 

Franz was ready enough at a duel, 
and had spoiled the beauty of some 
half-dozen faces by the dexterous 
sword-cut which di-aAvs a line over 
the nose, and lays open the cheek. 
He was ready enough, too, with his 
boor—few youths of his age had more 
promising talents that way: and as 
to patriotic songs, energetically <lc- 
manding of the nniverse where the 
trcrman’s fatherland might be, or the 
probability of tyrants long crushing 
free hearts beneath their heels, to¬ 
gether with frantic calls upon the 
sword, responded to by the clatter of 
beer-jugs—in these Franz was distin¬ 
guished. 

At last he did brush away his 
scruples, and accompanied William to 
the theatre. They played SclHller’s 
Don Carlos. Conceive his raptui'c 
at this first taste of the long-coveted 
forbidden that! Ho thought the 
Marquis of Posa a demigod. But 
words cannot express his adoration 
of the Princess Eboli, that night 
played by Madame Clara Kritisch. 
She was to him the “ vision of love¬ 
liness and light,” which an actress al¬ 
ways is to an impassioned youth, the 
first time he sees one. Her large 
voluptuous oytis, her open bi*ow, her 
delicate nostrils, her full and not nn- 
m*accful figure, together with the 
dazzling beauty of her (theatrical) 
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complexion, made a powerful impres¬ 
sion on him. Her acting seemed to 
him the acting of an angel. 

Ho left the theatre madly in love 
with her. 

We all know what it is to be in 
love with an actress. We have all of 
us, in the halcyon days of boyhood, 
offered up the incense of our young 
hearts to some painted, plain, con¬ 
ventional, and perfectly stupid actress, 
round vdiose head we have thrown 
the halo and the splendour of our 
imaginations. We have hatl our 
Juliets, our Desdemonas, our Imo¬ 
gens, our llosalinds, ouj* Violas, our 
Cordelias, who, though in the flcsli- 
and-blood realit;^ they were good, 
honest, middle-aged women, mothers 
of families or disreputable demireps, 
to us were impersonations of the ideal 
—fairy visions, to whom we have 
written verses, whose portraits have 
hung over our beds ! 

Therefore, having known a touch 
of this “exquisite fooling," we can 
sympathise with Franz. Never hav¬ 
ing seen an actress before, any hag 
painted tor the heroine of the night 
would have charmed him. But C!lara 
was by no means a hag: in fact, his 
passioti was excusable, for on the 
stage she was charming. 

Franz went again and again, only 
to return home more in love than 
before. lie fancied she had remarked 
him ill the pit; he fancieil the smile 
on her ruddy lips was a smile of en¬ 
couragement addressed to him. He 
wrote Ih'i- a burning love-letter, which 
she quietly burned. He waited im¬ 
patiently for an answer, and w’cnt to 
the llicatrc expecting to read it in her 
looks. He could read nothing there 
but her loveliness. 

lie wrote again; he wrote daily. 
He sent her quires of verses, and 
reams of “ transcripts of his licart,” 
in the form of letters. He lived a 
blissful life of intense emotion. Fa¬ 
therland was forgotten; the sword 
was no longer called upon; all tyrants 
were merged in the cruel one whom 
he adored. 

At length he gained admittance be¬ 
hind the scenes; nay, more—he was 
introduced to Clara. 

Alas! the sho(* his sense of loveli¬ 
ness received, when he beheld before 
him the fat, rouged, spangled W'omaiij, 
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whom he had regarded as the incarna¬ 
tion of beauty! Her complexion— 
was this its red and white V were its 
roses and lilies gathered by the hare’s 
foot and the powder-puff? 

He could not speak; the springs of 
his eloquence were frozen; the deli¬ 
cate compliments he had so labori¬ 
ously. prepared, faded away in an 
unmeaning stammer. The first illu¬ 
sion of his life was gone. 

Perhaps there is nothing more 
striking to a young man than his first 
experience of tlic stage behind the 
scenes. That which, .seen from the 
boxes, looks healtb and beauty, be¬ 
hind the scenes is w'oariness and paint; 
that which in the hou.se is poetic, 
behind the scenes is horrible mecha¬ 
nism. What scene-painting is w'hetr 
looked at closely, that arc actresses 
scon in the green-room. 

Franz wa.s staggered, bnt not cured. 
He could not divest his heart of her 
imago, and began to see her again as 
he had always seen lier. Growing 
accustomed to the reality, he again 
beheld it in Us ideal light; and as on 
the stage Clara was always onchaiitiug, 
she carried with her sonic of the en¬ 
chantment w'hen she left it. Poor 
fellow ! how patientl}' he stood there, 
hungering for the merest word—the 
siinplc.st look! He saw others—a 
privileged few—speaking to her 
boldly; jesting wdth her ; admiring 
her ; giving their opinions respecting 
her costume, as if she were an ordinary 
woman, while he could only stammer 
out .some, meaningless remark. What 
would he have given to fool himself 
at ease with her, to be familiar, .so 
that he might be .seen to advantage ! 

At last he thought of a plan for 
making liim.self better known to her. 
He wrote a yilay, in which the heroines 
W'as destined for her; and as hers was 
the only character in the piece which 
was effective, .she pronounced it the 
finest thing which had been written 
since Schiller. Franz was in ecstasies. 
She read the play herself to the 
manager, and exerted all her olo- 
qnence in its belialf. Hut the manager 
saw well enough her motive,—knew 
that she was so delighted with the 
play merelj’^ because her part was the 
important one, and declined to pro¬ 
duce it. The play gained its author’s 
end however. It had established him 
among Clara’s friends. She began to 


notice his love for her, began to re¬ 
cognise its seriousness. She knew 
how to distinguish between the real 
homage of a heart, and the lip-homage 
which otfiers offered her. 

Tliere is something inexpressibly 
charming in knowing yourself pos¬ 
sessed of a heart’s first love; and 
women—especially those who Iiave 
passed the first flu-sh of youth—are 
more gi-atified by the love of a boy, 
than by that of twenty men. A boy’s 
love has something in it so intense, 
so iib.sorbing, so self-forgetting! It 
is love, and love only, tmniixeil with 
any. thoughts of responsibilities ; 
looking forward to no future, reflected 
by no past. There is a bloom on first 
love. Its very awkw^ardhess i.s better 
than grace; its silence or impojfect 
stammeriug.s move eloquent tli“51i elo¬ 
quence ; tlicre i.s a mute appeal in its 
eyes, winch is worth all the protesta¬ 
tions in the world. 

Clara, who had been accustomed to 
the admiration of toukh, felt the ex¬ 
quisite charm of this boy’s love. In 
a few weeks he became her ackiimv- 
IwJged lover; aixl excited no little 
envy among the //o/xVxe'sof the theatre, 
who cunhl not for tlie life of them 
eoirqireliend “ w'hat the devil she could 
.see in that bunqikin.’’ 

P>utif boys love inten.soly, they love 
like tyrants, and Clara wa.s made a 
.slave. Jealous of every' one who .ap¬ 
proached her, he forced her to give up 
all her friond.s ; .«lie gave way to every 
caprice; she began to idoli.so him, 

Thi.s connexion with an actress, as 
may (‘.asily be foreseen, led to Franz’s 
adopting the profession ol' the stage. 
Clara taught him in a few months 
that which ordinary' actors take years 
to a<*,(|uirc ; but this was owing to his 
hereditary dramatic talent more, than 
to Ikt instruction. His appearance 
on the .stage, which would, iie knew, 
profoundly hurt his father, was not 
the mere theatrical ambition which 
possc.sses most yonng men: it was 
stern necc.ssity ; fr w as the only pro- 
r(‘.ssion open to liini, for he had married 
Clara! 

Yea! he, the boy of onc-and-twonty, 
bad married a W'oman of five-and- 
thirty I It was a mad act—the reck- 
]c.ssnes.s or delirium of a boy : but it 
was an act which has too many 
pvecialeiits for us to wonder at it. 
He had by this act separated him- 
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self, he feared, from his father for that when a few critics and actors 
ever. His only hope of pardon was, whose judgments were ail traditional^ 
as he fondly thought, dramatic success, objected that he could not be a good 
Could his father but sec him success- actor because he had not gradually 
fully following in his footsteps, he worked his way upwards, they were 
would surely fbrgive him. It was a speedily silenced by the incontestible 
proud moment — that boy’s tri- ftict that he was a great actor. A 
iimphant debut; proud because he had t^brilliant engagement had been offered 
succeeded, proud because his pardon him at Berlin; and he was about to 
was purchased—as he thought! appear on the same stage with his 

Franz had only played a few weeks, father, before that father had the 
and Germany was ringing with his faintest suspicion of his son’s ever 
praises. So great was his success, having entered a theatre. 

CHAPTEB IV. 


The curtain fell. Franz had reap¬ 
peared to receive the 'cntliusiastic 
homage of the audience, and was now 
in his room undressing, when the door 
opened, and hik father stood before 
him. 

Instead of rushing into his arms, 
Franz stood confused, blushing, trem¬ 
bling. The haggard sternness of his 
father’s face told but too plainly with 
what feelings he was regarded. 

It was a moment of cruel silence. 

The position was humiliating. 
With his clothes scattered about the 
room; with the paint still unwashed 
from his face; with his Toom in dis¬ 
order;— swords, playbills, theatrical 
dresses, a wig, a rouge-pot, and 
washing-stand, lying about; himself 
in the undignified attitude of draAvlug 
on his stockings;—all combined to 
present the miserable and prosaic side 
of his profession to the angry glance 
of an incensed parent. 

“So!” said the old man, “these 
are your theological studies! This is 
the end of all my care! you have dis¬ 
obeyed me. You have destroyed all 
roy hopes, and gone upon tlie stage, 
for w'hich you well know my detesta¬ 
tion. I find you thus!" 

Franz could make no answer. 

“ While I fondly believed you 
still at the university, pursuing an 
honourable career—-a career useful to 
mankind and honourable to yourself— 
you were like a runaway apprentice 
taking to this odious life.” 

“ But, sir,—^I have succeeded 1 ” 
“ So much the worse! ” 

“ Is not that my excuse? ” 

“ No ; it is your condemnation.” 

“ Surely, father, it proves that I 
have chosen right. It proves I have 
a vocation for the stage ? ” 


“ It only proves your disobedience. 
Vocation, indeed! Any man has a 
vocation for the stage : any man who 
has brains, and is not pliysicaily too 
weak to utter tlic thoughts of an 
author. Vocation!‘ You might as weU 
tell me you had a vocation for the 
highway—and if you had robbed 
a mau, by placing a pistol to his 
head, knd bidding him stand and 
deliver, that yoiu- success was your 
excuse I 

“ Is it not enough,” pursued Schoen- 
ieiu, after a pause, “ that tliere should 
be one actor in the family : one whose 
necessities have driven him on the 
stage, and who, once there, is forced 
to remain there?” 

“But I, for my part, sec nothing 
reprclicnsiblc in the life of an actor.” 

“ I do.” 

Franz saw there was no appeal from 
such a decision, so he dressed himself 
in silence. 

He was hiu‘t, angry. He expected 
that his father would have been de¬ 
lighted with'his performance, would 
have rejoiced in liia success. To be 
treated like a schoolboy, to hear such 
tones and eee such looks, irritated 
him. 

“ Come with me to my hotel,” said 
Schocnlein, as Frauz completed his 
dressing. 

They had not taken many steps be¬ 
fore a stout middle-aged woman, en¬ 
veloped in a fur cloak, said to Franz: 

“ Liebes" Franz^ the carriage is wait¬ 
ing.” 

Schoenlcin did not hear the whis¬ 
pered reply, but strode hastily on¬ 
wards : Ms son followed. 

“ Who was that," he inquired, as 
they came out into the street, “ who 
called you Lieber Franz 
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“ Oh I that—an actress—one of 
ontcompany—Madame Kritisch.” 

« Hm!” growled the old man; but 
he did not speak again till they 
reached the hotel. Arrived there, they 
went up into his room. 

“ Franz, my dear boy,”said Schoen- 
lein, with great tenderness, “ yoU| 
must promise me to quit this life, and 
I will forget that you have ever dis¬ 
obeyed me. Let us look on it as a 
boyish freak, now over.” 

Franz was silent. 

“ It is your father who speaks. Re¬ 
member he is your best friend; and he 
earnestly implores you to quit a career 
which even success can only make a 
gilded disgrace. Will you promise 
me this?” 

He felt very uncomfortable, and 
knew not what answer to make. 

“ You are young,” pursued his 
fathcar; “young and hopeful. You 
look as yet only to the bright side of 
life, and see only the pleasures of the 
stage. You think it glorioitl to be 
applauded, to have your name in the 
months of men, your portrait in shop 
windows. In a little while all this 
applause will pall upon your ear; all 
these portraits will look like so many 
signs of your disgrace, and caricatures 
of yourself. The charm will pass 
away, and you will feel yourself to be 
a mountebank, painted to amuse a 
gaping crowd ! Then the wear and 
tear of the profession, its thousand 
petty irritations and miserable anxie¬ 
ties, will be as stings of wretchedness, 
and you will cm-se the day you first 
trod upon a stage. 

“Look at me!” he said, suddenly 
pausing in'the angry walk which he 
was taking up and down the room. 
“ Have / not been successful ? have I 
not been flattered, envied ? have I 
not known what it is to bo a great 
tragedian, to dictate terms to man¬ 
agers, to sway audiences? Have / 
not known all this ? And yet, since you 
can remember mo, have you ever seen 
me happy ? Is not my life an example ? 
Docs not my whole Ufo cry out to you. 
Beware I Will you not profit by the 
bitter lessons of my experience ? ” 

“But, my dear father, you forget 
one thing: you have always looked 
upon the profession with disgust. I 
do not.” 

“ You will learn to do so,” 


“ I cannot believe it. Yon are the 
only actor in Germany who thinks so. 
Besides, 1 have, as it seems to mo, a 
real vocation.—You may sneer, but 
a vocation is necessary in this as in 
all other professions. It is quite clear 
that I have none for theology. I 
must get my broad somehow.” 

“ Your bread ? Franz, listen to me. 
So fixed is my opinion, that if you 
will obey me, from this time forward 
you shall have the whole of my earn¬ 
ings. I have alreadj’^ sa^ed enough to 
satisfy my own humble wants. 1 will 
devote every shilling to furthering and 
maintaining you in any profession you 
choose to sefect. You shall not say 
that necessity made you—as it has 
made me —an actor.” 

“ I cannot accept such a sacrifice.” 

“ It is none. I would s-^irificc 
every thing rather than sec yoit on the 
stage ! Besides, in another year or two 
you may make a rich marriage. I 
have already agreed with our old 
friend Schmidt, that you should be 
united to his daughter Bertha, and her 
dowry will he very large.” 

A deep, deep blush overspread 
Franz’s face, which was succeeded by 
a deathlike palcucss, as his father men¬ 
tioned maiTiage. 

“ How can I ever break my mar¬ 
riage to him 1” was his mental excla¬ 
mation. 

“ Will you promise me ? ” 

“ I cannot. Believe me, it distresses 
me thus to disobey you, but I cannot 
quit the stage.” 

“ I have failed to convince you 
then ? You misapprehend my motives. 
Yon think, perhaps” — and hero an 
alfected laugh of irony gave tenfold 
force to the words—“that I am jealous 
of yon?” 

“Oh, father 1” exclaimed Franz. 

Blit bis father’s words and tone bad, 
as in a flash of light, suddenly re¬ 
vealed the real feeling in his heart: he 
was jealous, and his son perceived it. 

Do not, however, suppose that the 
old man was aware of this feeling; he 
would have slmddered at the accusa¬ 
tion. Blinding himself with all sorts 
of sophistications, he attributed his 
horror at Franz’s adoption of the stage 
to his very sincere disgust to that pro¬ 
fession ; and because he really did in 
his own person feel an actor’s life was 
disgraceful, even sinful, he fancied hi.s 
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objection to Franz’s being an actor 
waa wholly derived from that feeling. 
But in the depths of his heart he was 
honibly jealous. He had learned to 
hate Franz as a rival, before he knew 
him to bo his son. Critics had mad¬ 
dened him by their comparisons. 
Franz had been pointed out as the 
actor who was to eclipse him. And 
now that ho found Franz w'as his son, 
instead of rejoicing in his suooess, in¬ 
stead of feeling proud that at any rate 
his rival was his son, and that the 
genius which dethroned him was de¬ 
rived from himself—instead of the con¬ 
solation which another father, would 
have received, he was assailed by the 
bitterest, thoughts at the idea of his 
,son being an actor ! Ho was in¬ 
censed at such disobedience, at such 
violation of all his wishes; and attri¬ 
buted to his anger all ho really felt of 
jealousy. 

There is something so painful in the 
Mea of a father being jealous of his 
son, that many will be tempted to 
pronounce it impossible. Hare it for¬ 
tunately is, blit not impossible. Who 
lias not known women jealous of their 
daughters : women preserving tlicir 
beauty, and followed by homage, till 
their girls are old enough to (lisputc 
and bear away the palm from them ? 
If this is not uncommon—and more 
than one instance must occur M'itliin 
every reader’s experience—what is to 
prevent the same principle applying 
in a man’s case? Yon have only to 
imagine the vanity pampered by flat¬ 
tery into an unhealthy condition, and 
then bring in a rival—^no matter whom 
—and the thing is done. Either the 
father’s vanity will be caressed by the 
reflection of *ho child’s success, (and 
this, happily, is the commoner casc,J 
or it will be irritated at the child’s in¬ 
terference with its claims. 

In Schoenlcin’fi case must be added 
the strange but intense dislike with 
which he regarded the profession of 
an actor. Had there been no rivalry 
in the case, had Franz been only a 
tolerable actor, he would still have 
been excessively irritated. But for 
his son to be an actor, and for the 
public to prefer him as an actor to his 
father—^thie was agonising I 
^ He gi*ew eloquent in his exhorta¬ 
tions. Finding it was in vain to make 
FranS; share his religions opinions, he 
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enileavoured to dissuade him by paint¬ 
ing all the dangers of the profession— 
its pangs, its weariness, its disappoint¬ 
ments—painted the disagreeable or¬ 
deal he himself had been forced to 
imdergo; and speaking, as he thought, 
to ace.otoplish his son’s welfare, ho was 
H^loqucnt. 

This much is to be said for fathers 
wlio object to their sons following their 
©wn careers : the struggles by which 
they have won tlicir way, the son’ows 
which have been forced upon them, 
the dangers they have escaiied—the.se 
arc ail so vividly present to their 
minds, that they believe them insepa¬ 
rable fi'om the career. I¥ho shall 
say that another will escape these 
perils ? All the delight, all the raptnre 
of hope and of success are forgotten, or 
else weigh but as a feather in the scale 
against these perils. A father says:— 

“It is true I escajied; but I was 
fortunate. Besides, 1 had genius, —I 
had rectitude,—I had strength of w'ilL 
My podl" boy, (and fathers arc apt to 
look with a sort of compassion on tlieir 
children: is it because the children 
have, from infancy upwards, looked 
to them for pity and protection ? ) — 
my poor boy will not be able to Iniftet 
with tlic world as I did! He will be 
led away by temptations; be will 
succumb beneath advej’sity! ” 

In proportion to tlio precarioiisness 
of the profession is the reluctance of 
tlie i»arciit. Poets never wi.sh their 
sons to be jiocts; ccrtaiiilj’ not to 
trust to poetry for tiieb livelihood. 
Kor do artists desire their sons to be 
.artists. Actors almost imiversaiiy 
shudder at the idea of their children 
becoming actors. 

8o that Schoonlcin’.s remonstrances 
would have been vehement, even had 
ill) not been tormented with jealousy. 
Blit, from the moment Franz perceived 
the real state of bis fotlier’s mind, all 
compunction vanished. No arguments 
conld have made him quit tlic stage; 
but now he felt his father’s arguments 
to be insults. 

“ I hope you do not mismiderstand 
me,” said the old man. “ You must 
know me well enough to believe that 
no one would more rejoice in your 
snocess—^thatto no one should I be so 
proud to transmit my laurel crowm, 
if it were not lined with iron, which 
brands the forehead with disgrace. I 
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am growing old, and am soon about 
to leave the stage for ever: to wliom 
cx)tLld I so fitly leave the iiilieritaiicc 
of my renown, did 1 not i)cnieive that 
It would entail lasting misery upon 
him, as it has entailed it upon me ? 
l*Jb, no, you must relinquish this boy¬ 
ish notion, — you shall mai'ry Bertha 
Schmidt, and quit the stage for ever.” 

“ Oh, do not ask it I" 

“ I do more than ask it—I. com¬ 
mand ! ” 

“ Do not—dear father—do not force 
me to disobey you.” 

“Yon — you will not leave the 
stage ? 

“ I— 1 cannot! It would bo hypo¬ 
crisy in me to pretend it. I have a 
passion for the stage; and whether 
tliat passion load me to happiness or 
to ruin, I must gratify it.” 

“ iVnd think you Bertha will maivy 
an actor ? ” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ Are you indifferent to that? ” 
“Why — the truth is — I cannot 
maiTy her.” 

“ You cannot? You shall!” 

“ T love another! ” 

“You love another!” angiily ox- 
daiined his father; and then adding, 
with a sneer— 

“ Some actntss, I presume! ” 

Franz coloured. 

“ It is so,” said his father. “ Old 
Clara Kritisch, I shouldn’t wonder!” 

A deeper blush overspread Franz’s 
face, and a look of anger shot from 
his eyes, as his father contemptuously 
let fall those words. 

Franz loved his wife; but ho knew^ 
tlic disparity bctweou tlie.m. She was 
not old to him, for he loved her,—was 
Jiappy with her; but altliongh to him 

CHAI'i 

The following week Schoenlein was 
again in Berlin, and playing tlirce 
nights a-week — a thing quite unpre¬ 
cedented with him. All his rcpertoiy 
was brought forward. A sort of rage 
possessed him. Ho was tonuonte,d 
with the idea of producing such an 
effect upon the public as should per¬ 
fectly eclipse his rival and son. 

With true actor’s ingenuity in such 
matters, he gave the preference to his 
son’s favourite parts. He hoped, by 
repeatedly performing them ere Franz 
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she was as young as a bride, he knew’ 
what others said of her—^w'hat others 
thought of hex*. For himself ho felt 
that 

“ Age could not wither, nor cust^ stale 
Her infinite variety ; ” 

yet he trembled at his father’s knowr 
ing she was his w-ife. 

(Schoenlein, who had observed the 
blush on Franz’s countenance, walked 
up to liim and, placing one baud upon 
Ills shoulder, said— 

“ Franz, Franz, hew^are! You arc 
ou the edge of au abyss: the worst 
temj>latioiis of our misx'rablo ])rofes- 
si(ju beset you. Betvarc of that art¬ 
ful old w^oman:—do not frown, she is 
artful,—1 have heard of lierl Slie^- 
has ruined more young men lhaii 
any Avoman now upon the stage. 
(She has ensnared you : — do not at¬ 
tempt to deny it,—I see it in your 
countenance. She lias flattcxcd and 
cajoled you. She has lured you w'ith 
langidshiug looks and sw'oet low 
words. You arc already her dupe;— 
beware lest you bccomii licr^victim! ” 

“ 1 e-auiuit,” said Franz, rising 
wrallifully, “ I must not, 1 will not, 
heaj' this language of luir.” 

“ You must and shall hear it. Why 
should I hesitate to utter the con¬ 
tempt I leel for that refuse of a hun¬ 
dred libertmes! ” 

Frauz was pmplc with suppressed 
Itnssion, and, witli terrible calmness, 
said: — 

“ You arc speaking, sir, of mv 
Avjr’K! ” 

Sehoonlein’s lower jaAv fell; liis 
eyes bi'camc glazed, and, slowly sink¬ 
ing on the sofa, he waved his hand 
lor lus son to witlulraAV. 

i;e V. 

arrived, he should weary the public 
of those plays, ami so prevent large 
audiences welcoming the new actor, 
lie hopcid, also, that by this means 
the public would better appreciate tlie 
dillerence betAvcon his finished stj'Io 
and tlm crude energy of his rival. The 
consequence of this procedure he ex¬ 
pected to be,—small audiences and nn- 
favonrablo criticisms. By these he 
hoped to lUsgust his son, and so wean 
him from the stage. 

Unhappily, he was so goaded by the 
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desire to produce a greater effect than 
heretofore, as to act much worse than 
heretofore. He overdid everj thing. 

‘ He was .too violent; his coptrasta 
were too raai^ked; the elaboration Was 
painful. • People lamented Ms es^agge- 
ratioii, and began to whispear that bis 
day was gone. 

PraUz appeared. Young, hhnd< 
^pomo, ambitious, full of hoim and 
energy—around him the eharm which 
always belongs to novelty,, and within 
him thc inappreciable wealth of genius 
—how could he fail to produce a deep 
impression? The calculation of his 
rival turned out a mistake: so far 
■ from the public keeping awsiy because 
they had so recently seen the pieces 
•■performed, they flocked to the house 
Because they wished to compare the 
'• two rivals in the same parts. As in 
the case of nil well-known plays, the 
attraction ^as in the actor, not in the 
piece.' 

• Berlin never witnessed such a de¬ 
but. Eranz was ^jplled sixteen times 
Before the curtain to receive their 
boisterous homage. The whole town 
■was in a state of excitement. Every 
body talked about him; every body 
compared him with Schoenlein—to the 
general disadvantage of the latter; 
and the secret of the relationship soon 
transpired, which led to endless dis¬ 
cussion. The actors mostly stood hy 
Schoenlein : they do not like new fii- 
vourites. But the public, undisguis- 
” cdly, unequivocally preferred Franz. 

, Exasperated by what he called the 
fickleness of the public, Schoenlein 
went to Dresden, there to eclipse the 
remembrance of his son. He played 
to crowded houses. But if at Berlin 
bo overacted, at Dresden he “tore 
5 the passion to tatters.” Instead of 
crashing Franz’s reputation he nearly 
' mined Jiis own. One paper had the 
malice to recommend him to retire 
from the stage. 

He did retire; hut not till after a 
fearful struggle with himself, and many 
a bitter reflection on the world’s in- 
gradtudct and the worthlessness of 
his efforts. He was deeply hurt. Ho 
.sscluiied himself from every one. In 
the practices of devotion, and In brood- 
* jng*^itnde, he endeavoured to forget 
. lue world and its frivolities. Ho tried 
to find occupation in study, and solace 
^ religion. But to one he did 


not bring a studious mind; to the 
other he did ndt bring a religions 
heart. Lacerated with ’envy and hu¬ 
miliation, his soul found no comfort 
in books. He could not forget the 
past; he could not shut 'the world 
from his heart. The solemn Organ 
.strains, which stirred his soul when in 
chnrch, recalled to him the stag^c; 
still more so did the inflections of the 
preacher’s voice recall it to him; ho 
conld not refrain from criticising the 
preacher’s declamation. 

He ceased to go to chnrch, and tried 
the efficacy of lonely prayer. In vain! 
The stage was for ever present before 
his mind. He tried to renounce the 
world, but the world held possession 
of liis heart. His renunciation was not' 
prompted by weariness, but by rage : 
the world weighed not too heavily and 
sorely upon his spirit, making him 
weary, making him yearn “ for the 
wings of the dove, to flee away and 
be at rest; ” on the contrary, he was 
only angry at his unjust appreciation. 
His retreat was not misanthropy but 
sulking. He could not forget his de¬ 
feat. 

Months passed away in this una¬ 
vailing struggle. 

Suddenly he reappeared npou tlic 
stage. His reappearance created in¬ 
tense interest, and the theatre trembled 
with applause. The public was so 
glad to sec its old favourite again! 
Scboenleiu’s heart bounded, as of old, 
rc.sponsivc to that thunder of applause; 
but the joy was transient: his pride 
was soon once more to be laid low. 
That very public, which had welcomed 
him so enthusiastically, grew indiffe¬ 
rent by the cjid of the week. In truth 
his acting had lost its former grandeur. 
Flashes of the old genius there still 
were, from time to time, but they only 
served to make more obvious the in¬ 
difference of the whole peiforniancc. 
People shook their heads, and said, 
“ He was certainly grown too old for 
the stage.” 

He never reappeared. 

Meanwhile Franz continued liis 
trinmphaut career. He played at 
almost every town in Germany; and 
even the old men thought him supe¬ 
rior to the actors of “ their day.” 
The greatest triumph an actor can 
achieve is to make the ‘‘laudator 
tomporis acti” forget for a mdment the 
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JUusiona of Ws youtlj, and confess 
that,'even seen through the magnify¬ 
ing ,n^t which envelops and aggran¬ 
dises the past, this living actor is as 
great as those who are no more. 

But Franz, amidst his brilliant 
success, was far from happy. The 
stage was the scene of his triumphs, 
but homo was the scene of his de¬ 
spair. He was in a false, a very 
false position. Petted and idolised 
by the loveliest women in Germany, 
he had learned to look upon his wife 
as what she was — a woman past 
her prime, faded in beauty, insigni¬ 
ficant in mind, lie began to blush 
for her! This is perhaps the cruellest 
torture a husband can know, because 
it aflfects his self-love as keenly as his 
love. It is a torture which generally 
results from such ill-assorted unions: 
Slowly had tlie conviction dawned 
upon him—but it had come. He 
struggled against it, but it would not 
be set aside; it pressed on and on, 
till at last it fairly gained admit¬ 
tance into his mind, and made him 
wretched. 

For observe, it was not her faded 
beauty which made Jjim blush—it 
was not th.'it she was so much older—• 
it was because this faded insiguiticaut 
woman was fretful, ,iealous, ungene¬ 
rous, and unprincipled. The percep¬ 
tion of these faults of disposition 
opened his eyes to tlie perception of 
her fiults of person ; they raised the 
question in his mind — who is this 
whose jealousy irritates, whoso fret- 
fulness distres.ses me ? He began to 
scrutinise her, and the scales fell from 
his eyes! 

“ My dear Clara,” he said to her 
one day, “ what iu heaven’s n.anio 
has changed you so ? you used to 
be cheerful—now you.are unbear¬ 
ably peevish.” 

“And what has changed you so, 
Franz ?” 

“ I am not aware of any change 1” 

“ No 1” she said ironically. 

“ III what, pray ?” 

“ You used to be fond and atten¬ 
tive, and now you are cold and ne¬ 
glectful.” 

“ If I am so, whose fault is it ?” 

“ Lieschon Flemming’s. Oh, yes I 
pretend astonishment; but 1 see 
clearly enough. Your tenderness on 
the stage with her is so well acted, 
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because you have so often rehearsed 
it in private.” 

“ Clara! Clara 1 this jealousy is 
insuiiportable!” 

“Yes, yes—that is the answer I 
always receive ; but. it^ is no answer 
to my accusation.” 

“ Why, Lieschen is betrothed to 
Fecl|terl” 

“What matters that? Are you 
not married to mo—and does that 
interfere with your making love to 
her?” 

“ Tills is perfectly ridiculous! Tjast 
week you were jealous of Rosa Behr, 
because she played Juliet; now it is 
Lieschen Flemming, because she plays 
Gretchen. “I presume every actress 
whom I have to make love to on the 
stage will come under your suspi¬ 
cions?” 

“ Every one to whom I see you 
making evident love, I know I am- 
old. I have lost the charm I once 
had in your eyes.” 

“ This is not the way to regain it,” 
he said, as he put on his,hat and 
angrily left the iwm. . 

He that day confessed to himself 
tliat she Avas old, she had lost 
the charm ivhich once had captivated 
him I But Franz was a man of honour *, 
and although ho found himself in thic - 
false position, ho resolved to support 
his lot with courage. He was wed¬ 
ded to a woman too old. for him, 
unsuited to him; but the wedding 
had been his act and desire. It had 
been the crown upon his hopes. He- , 
had loved her—^been happy with her. 
He could not forget that.' And al¬ 
though divorces are easily obtained 
in Germany, he could not brihg him¬ 
self to abandon her, to separate from 
her, now she was past her p'jme. Ho¬ 
lt ad offered her an independence if 
she wished to part from him J but she 
dill not wish to part—she still cldng 
to tho idea of regaining his lost aifec- 
tion—and made home miserable as a. 
means of regaining it 1 

For five years did Franz drag about 
with him this load of wretchedness. 

To render his situation still more 
pitiable, ho became (Jonsciona that he 
loved another. Madame Rbckel’s 
youngest daughter—a sweet innocent 
girl of eighteen—^had conceived a pas¬ 
sion for the young tragedian, which 
her artless nature had bnt ill con- 

2 A 
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cealed. Franz road it in her eyes, in love, and which had elmt him,, for 
her tones, in her confusion; and ever from the love of anothef. 
reading it, he also read in his own Then, indeed, the thought a 
heart that her pa,ssiou was returned. divorce rose constantly before him f 
. He left Bei’lin in two days after but he wrestled with the temptation', 
the discovery, M'ith bitter curses on and subdued it. Ho resolved to'bear 
his youthful error, which had yoked his fate. His only hope was that 
him to a woman he could no longer death might interpose to set him ft-ec! 

CHArTEll VI. 


If in those brief sentences I have 
indicated the misery of Franz’s con¬ 
dition—the depth of the shadows 
which accompanied the lustre of Ids 
success—if 1 have truly presented the 
main outlines of his domestic his¬ 
tory, the reader will imagine Franz’s 
feelings when a hand as friendly as 
that of death did interfere to set him 
free. 

Clara ran away with the low come¬ 
dian of the troop! 

She had worn away in tears and 
* frctfnlness all the affection she once 
had felt for Franz, and having in- 
"^pjted-ajsort of passion in the breast 
of this comedian, lent a willing car to 
his romantic proposal of an elope¬ 
ment. To a woman of her age an 
elopement was irresi-stible! 

She fled, and left Franz at liberty. 

The very day on which Franz re¬ 
ceived this intelligence he had to 
perform in Kotzebue’s Memchenhass 
undlimc (our “ Stranger.”) lie went 
to the theatre extremely agitated. 
Great as was his delight at Ixnng 
released from his wife, and relca.scd 
by no act of his own—he could not 
think without a shudder upon the 
probable fate which awaited her ; and 
a remembrance of his former love 
and happiness with her rcturaed to 
make Mm sad. 

It happened that old Schocnlcin 
had tliat night been seized with a 
sadden impulse to see his son act, and 
had gone privately into the parterre. 
It was the first time h« saw his son 


acting—^for on that Dresden night he 
saw notliing—a mist was before his 
eyes. He w'as now sufliciently cJilm 
to bo critical. 

Franz played the WTonged husband 
with such intense fedfng, such depth 
of passion, such thrilling intonation 
of voice, that the old man shared the 
rapture of the audience, and wept 
tears of joy and of pride as he con¬ 
fessed that Jus son was really a great 
actor. 

The curtain had no sooner descended 
than Schoenlein, hunyiug out of the 
house, went round to the stage-door, 
knocked at his son’s dressing-room, 
and in another instant had fallen on 
his shoulders, sobbing—“ My boy! my 
dear, deni' Franz! you liave con¬ 
quered me! ” 

“ My dear fatherexclaimed 
Franz, iiressing him convulsively to 
his heart. 

“ I^'anz, T rctr.act all that I have 
sard. I forgh'C you. You have a 
real vocation for tlie stage!” 

Tills happy reconciliation was soon 
I'oliowed by the betrothal of Franz 
Schoenlein to Matilda Hdckel; and 
the old man had no( only the delight 
of seeing his son wedded to a woman 
wortJiy of him, but also to hear liim 
announce his intention of retiring for 
ever from the stage. He had realised 
an independemjc, and the stage was 
connected with too many disagree¬ 
able associations for him not to qnlt 
it on this opening of a new era in his 
life. 
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THE MOSCOW BETKEAT. 


It Is scarcclj" necessary,” says Mr 
.ellstab, in the preface to an early 
lon of his romance of “ 1812,” 
jr the author to confess how largely 
he has availed himself of Segur’s 
narrative of the llussian campaign. 
It wUrbe evident to all readers that 
he has followed, at times almost word 
for word, the descriptions of that skil¬ 
ful historian.” Without taxing Mr 
llcUstab with exceeding the romance- 
writer’s legitimate privilege in thus 
laj’gcly helping Mraself from the pages 
of G-eneral Count Segur, we may con- 
gratnlate him on having had as a 
guide, in the historical portions of his 
book, so admirable .a work as the llin- 
ioire dc Napoleon et de la Urande 
Armtc. As interesting as any ro¬ 
mance, it at the same time conveys 
the conviction that the author has 
determined to merit the character of 
historian, and to avoid tliat of the 
retailer of campaigning gossij^ and 
anecdotes. Indeed one often feels dis¬ 
appointed and almost vexed at tlio 
extreme brevity with wliich the C/'omit 
refers to all matters not strictly cssen - 
tial to the history of the grand army 
and gi’cal chief whose histoiy, during 
the brief existence of the former and 
the first reverses of the latter, he un¬ 
dertakes to portray. He dismisses in 
tlu'ce lines manj' an incident of strange 
romance or thrilling horror, whose de¬ 
tails one would gladly see extended 
over as man}- pages. ^Ir KeUsiab ha,s 
cleverly availed himself of this dignified 
and military conciseness, improving 
upon hints, and filling up blanks. 
AVith a few bold dashes of his graj»hic 
pen, Count Segnr furnishes the rough 
sketch; this his Ceman follower 
seizes, adds figures, tints, and names, 
and expands it into a picture. The 
account in “1812 ” of the retreat from 
Moscow to Wilna is, in fact, a. poetical 
paraphrase of that given in Sdgur’s his¬ 
tory; and this paraphrase Mr Rell- 
stab, seduced by the excellence of his 
text, allows somewhat to impede the 
progress of his plot; or rather it pro¬ 
tracts the book after the plot has, in 
all essential respects, been wound up. 
Nevertheless, as we have already said, 
this paraphrase, which may be con-’* 


sidered in some degree supplementary 
or parenthetical, is the best part 
of tho work; and Mr Itellstab dis¬ 
plays great power of pen, and 
artist^cal skill, in bis handling and 
adaptation of the materials furnished 
by his Froneb leader. The last strictly 
original chapters of the romance are 
those composing the eleventh book, 
commencing immediately after Lud¬ 
wig is rescued by hostile peasants fi’om 
death at the hands of his own friends. 
Here for a while we lose sight of the 
fugitive army, and abide amongst the 
Ilussians. 

The chief fp'ound of apprehension 
with the Russian uublcs, upon Napo¬ 
leon’s invasion of their country, was 
lost he should proclaim the emancipa¬ 
tion of the serfs, and thus enlist in his 
Ixdnilf millions of oppressed peasants. 
'J'hc plan occurred, and was suggested 
to tho Fren(;h Emperor, but various 
considerations detewed him from at¬ 
tempting its realisation, lie appre¬ 
hended a frightful Binonnt of license 
and excess amongst a barbarous people 
thus suddenly released from bondage. 
'JVemendous destruction of property, 
and frightful massacres of the bigber 
classes, >vere tbo almostcertain results. 
He might succeed in raising the storm, 
but he could never hope to guide it. 
Moreover, although the child of revo¬ 
lution, his symi)a.thies were not with 
th 0 masses. The Russian landholders, 
however, did not reckon upon his for¬ 
bearance, and took every means in their 
power to counteract any propagandist 
projects lie might have in view. “ In 
the first place,” says Segui', “they 
worked upon the minds of their un¬ 
fortunate serfs, brutalised by every 
kind of sen itude. Their priests, in 
whom they are accustomed to confide, 
misled them , by deceitful discourse, 
persuading these peasants that we 
were legions of demons, commanded 
by Antichrist,—infernal spirits, whose 
aspect excited horror, and whose con¬ 
tact pollnted. Our prisoners per¬ 
ceived that when they had used a dish 
or vessel, their captors would net 
touch it again, but hopt it for the most 
unclean milmals. As we advanced 
into the country, however, it waa 
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natni’al that the clnmsy fables of the 
priests should lose credit with their 
dupes. But, on our approach, the 
nobles recede with' their serfs into the 
interior of the land, as from the ad¬ 
vance of some mighty contagion. 
Biches, habitations, all that could 
delay them or serve us, are sacrificed. 
They place hunger, fire, the desert, 
between us and them; for it is as much 
against their sfi|rfs as against Napo¬ 
leon that this ' great resolution is 
executed. It is' not a mere war of 
iings, but a war of classes and of 
parties, a religious war,»a national 
war, every kind of war united in one.” 
Stimulated to hatred of the intruding 
foreigners by those they most feared 
and respected—by their owners, 
namely, and their priests—th c peasant- 
slaves of Russia perpetrated frightful 
cruelties upon those unfortunate 
Frenchmen who fell into their hands; 
cruelties admitted and abundantly 
illustrated by Mr Rellstab, although 
his predilections are upon the whole 
“lUthpr Russian than French. It is 
only justice t® say, however, that in 
^ the historical portions of his 
romancehe displays creat impartiality, 
and puts himself aoove national anti¬ 
pathies', taking a cosmopolitan view of 
the causes, conduct, and progress of 
the great struggle. 

Led away by his captors to a 
bivoiftc of anned peasants in the 
glades of a vast forest, Ludwig at 
first almost regrets having escaped 
the volley of the French firing-party. 
A colossal Russian stretches out his 
hand to appropriate his prisoner’s 
fon^ging-cap, and, upon the imprudent 
resistance of the latter, raises a club 
to dash out his brains. Ludwig 
deems himself no better than a dead 
man, when suddenly a woman’s scream 
is heard, and a figure clad in costly 
furs rescues him from the fierce savage. 
A veil is thrown back, and Ludwig 
beholds Bianca, who possesses a castle 
in the neighbourhood, the same which 
the Polish lancers had surprised upon 
her wedding-night. It is not quite 
clear what has brought her into the 
forest among beastly Cossacks and 
blooelthirsty peasants, unless it were to 
meet Ludwig. The sights she there 
meets are not all of the most agree¬ 
able Itind. Whilst the enraptured 
Lttdwlg Uneels before her, kissing her 


hand and weeping, a horseman, 
noble steed and rich dress 
the man of i*ank, dashes into thewrcl^ 
and sternly inquires the reason 
strange scene between the lady and 
the captive dragoon. It is Count 
Dolgorow, who interrupts Bianca’s 
explanation by suddenly springing 
from his horse, and seizing the 
scoundi’cl Bcaucaire, his-former secre¬ 
tary, whom hi.s quick eye has distin¬ 
guished in the gi’oup of prisoners. 
By a strange fatality, his betrayer 
{ind his rescuer are together delivered 
into liis hands. He gratifies revenge 
before showing gratitude, and has the 
traitor j)rccipitatcd into one of the 
huge bivouac fires that blaze around. 
Before this we have met with a French 
grenadier impaled alive in a wood, and 
with a party of Russians setting up 
their captives as targets. TIkm'c is no 
scarcity of the lioniblc in Mr Rcll- 
stab’s pages, but without it the retreat 
from llloscow could not be faithfully 
described. After Beaucaii’o has been 
roasted, Bianca recovered from her 
swoon, and Lndwig presented to the 
Count—who admits, but with no very 
good gi’acc, his claims to gratitude 
and considcratiCn—the other prisoners 
are sorted. 'The able-bodied are sent 
to the Count’s hunting-seat, thence to 
be forwarded to the mines. To those 
unfit to work, Russia, says Dolgorow, 
can afford no other nourishment than 
two ounces of lead. One man only 
is put aside as too old for labour. 
Tins is St Luces, Beancairc’s em¬ 
ployer and Ludwig’s persecutor. 

“ St Luces, not having understood 
the Count’s words, fancied that, from 
his appearance -and fine linen, and 
from his clothes (of which, however, 
he was by this time pretty well 
stripped,) his cg-ptors had discovered 
him to belong to the higher classes. 
Tlio pallid hori'or which had spread 
over his features since the tcmblo 
fate of Beaucaire, was replaced by a 
faint gleam of hope. He ventured to 
address the Count in French. 

“ ‘I trust, sir,’ he said, ‘I shall be 
treated in conformity with those laws 
of war which all civilised nations 
respect. I am not a military man, 
but l^long to the civil service; my 
rank—’ 

“‘You are a Frenchman,’ sternly 
Interrupted Dolgorow—‘ one of those 
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vampires who have sacked the blood 
and <|wiTOw out of half the nations of 
Europe; more contemptible and odious 
than the soldier, for he, at least, fights 
with fair and open weapons.’ 

“ ‘ They would willingly,’ persisted 
St Luces, again trembling with appre¬ 
hension, ‘exchange me against Rus¬ 
sian prisoners!’ 

“ ‘ Prisoners ! what prisoners have 
you ? ’ cried Dolgorow with bitter 
scorn. ‘ Thousands, certainly are set 
down in your bulletins, but where can 
you show them ? You do wrong to 
remind me of that. Think you we 
know not how your ruthless assassin 
bands have treated the few who fell 
into their hands? Think you wo 
have not found them, lying with 
shattered skulls upon the roads in 
rear of your flying columns ? Bid we 
not meet with them shut up in churches, 
baras, and stables, dead in the pangs 
of famine ? Away with ye! We shall 
find enough to exchange, when ex¬ 
change we wUU "* 

Discoveries and surprises now tread 
rapidly on each other’s heels. A 
German in (.he seivico of Count Dol¬ 
gorow recognises Ludwig as the sou, 
and St Luces as the murderer of his 
former master; whereupon Ludwig 
generously intercedes for the French - 
man’s life, but i.s sternly repulsed by 
the Count, and St Luces is forthwith 
shot. Then, upon their way to 
Bianca's castle, Ludwig and his 
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mistress stumble upon Bernard, 
lying senseless in the road. They 
pick him up and take him with them, 
in spite of danger from wolves and of 
the anger of Countess Dolgorow, im- 
piitient to proceed. At the castle 
Bernard and Bianca discover, by the 
somewhat hackneyed contrivance of 
identical rings, that they are brother 
and sister, and soon afterwards the 
Count becomes aware of the good 
undci'stauding between tlicm, and 
tliat Bianca knows she is not his 
daughter. These meetings and recog¬ 
nitions thwarting certain deep-laid 
plans, he resolves to forward Ludwig 
and Bernard to Siberia; but before lie 
can do so, the two young men, with 
Bianca and Willliofcn tlic German 
servant, make their escape by the aid 
of some French prisoners, and take 
the road to Smoleusko, with the inten¬ 
tion of joining the French army and 
seeking refuge in GcrInan 3 ^ 

Meanwhile Kasinski, with the 
shattered remnant of his gallant rai¬ 
ment, now reduced to a feeble squad¬ 
ron of sixty boi’ses, forms part of the 
rear-guard midcr the hero JNcy. We 
will give a specimen of Mr Rcllstab’s 
adaptation of Segur. 

“ ‘ llasinski! ’ suddenly exclaimed 
Jaromir, ‘ do you sec yonder on the 
rising ground V ’ 

“ ‘ Cossacks! And I wager my head 
they are not alone !•’ replied Basinski. 

“ Upon the heights appeared three 
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* “ Upon the evening of this long day’s march, the imperial column approaching 
Gjatz was surprised to find upon the road the bodies of Russians quite recently 
slain, all with their heads cloven in the same manner, and with their brains scattered 
around. It was known that two thousand prisoners preceded the column, escorted 
by Spaniards, Portuguese, and Poles. Various opinions were emitted ; some were 
indignant, others approved or remained indifferent, according to the character of each. 
Around the Emperor these different impressions found no voice, until Caulaiiioourfc 
burst out and exclaimed, ‘ that it was an atrocious cruelty. This, then, is the civili- 
aation we bring to Russia 1 What effect would tliis barbarity have upon the enemy 1 
Bid we not leave him our wounded and a host of prisoners? Would he lack the 
opportunity of horrible reprisals ? ’ Napoleon maintained a gloomy silence, but upon 
the morrow these murders had ceased. The unfortunate prisoners were allowed to 
die of hunger in the enclosures into which, at night, they were huddled like cattle. 
Doubtless it was still a barbarity; but what could be done ? Exchange them ? The 
enemy refused. Set them free ? They would have hastened to proclaim our destitu¬ 
tion, and soon they would have returned with their companions to harass our march. 
In this unsparing war, to have given them life would have been to sacrifice ourselves. 
We were cruel from necessity. The fault was, to have ever placed ourselves in so 
terrible an alternative. 

“ On the other hand, during our march into the interior of Russia, our captive 
soldiers were not treated more humanely, although the Russians had not imperious 
necessity for an excuse.”—S eoub, vol. ii. p. 149. 
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horsemen, seemingly thrown forward 
to reconnoitre. They were soon re¬ 
marked by all; and there occurred in 
the French ranks that restless stir 
and low murmur, betokenkig the ex¬ 
pectation of an important event. 

“‘Jump on your horse, Jaromir,’ 
said Rasinski, ‘ and ride to the corner 
of the forest; thence you will see far 
over the country.’ 

“Jaromir, now the best mounted in 
the regiment, sped swiftly across the 
snow, in obedience to the order. But 
he returned even more rapidly, to 
announce that the entire heights 
were covered with Cossacks, and that 
infantry columns were debouching 
from the depthe of the forest. 

“ Just then Colonel Regnard, who 
.hy the marshal’s order had also been 
out to reconnoitre, rode by. ‘ I'his 
looks like work, Rasinski,’ he cried in 
passing; ‘the ball opens Just like the 
day before yesterday. I'iie wood is as 
Ml of Russians as an anthill of ants.’ 
^The drums beat. The troops stood to 
their aims. The disorderly groups of 
weaponless strag^ftevs and invalids 
formed themselves into Odense mass. 

“ ‘ For ns the figlit is a pleasure,’ 
exclaimed Rasinski; ‘but it is hard 
upon Boleslaw and the other wounded. 
We must do our best to sliield them 
from barm. But who comes bereV ’ 

“A Russian officer wa.s seen de¬ 
scending the hitl, -waving a white 
handkerchief. 

“ ‘ Useless trouble, sir,’ said Ra¬ 
sinski proudly to himself, as he dis- 
liuguished the Russian's object. ‘ We 
sliall not treat for peace so long as wo 
can handle our arms.’ 

“ The marshal was busy placing 
and ordering his troops. 1 le gallojied 
through the ranks, showing himself 
every where, directing and encourag¬ 
ing all. Rasinski sent an orderly to 
report to him the approach of a flag 
of tmee. But bclbro the message 
readied him, the Russian officer 
reached the outposts, and, on dis¬ 
tinguishing the Polish uniform, sum¬ 
moned them in their own language to 
surrender to overpo-weririg forces. 
Rasinski sprang forward like an in¬ 
censed lion, ‘What!’ he shouted, 
* you would seduce our men, incite 
them to desert! That is not the 
, duty of a flag of truce. You are my 
prisoner I ’ 


“The alarmed officer would have 
turned his hoi-sc, but Rasinski already 
held the bridle, and his soldiers sur¬ 
rounded the Russian so quickly that 
resistance aud flight were alike im¬ 
possible. 

“ ‘ y ou will surely respect the sacred 
rights of a flag of truce! ’ cried the 
Russian. 

‘“ you should have waited at proper 
distance, till yon knew if it pleased us 
to receive yon,’ replied Rasinski. ‘It 
is against all usage of war to ap¬ 
proach an enemy’s aiiuy as you have 
done.’ 

“ ‘ Take me to your commander,’ 
said the officer, ‘ he will listen to my 
well-intended oilers. The bravest 
must yield to impossibility. You have 
no alternative but capitiilafioii.’ 

‘ W'^c shall see that,’ answered 
Rasinski, well assured beforehand of 
the marshal’s dcci-'-ion. ‘ Here comes 
our commander, Marshal Ney. That 
name may suffice to convince you that 
you will waste your Avords.’ 

“ The marshal came; Rasinski rode 
to meet hun and reported what had 
passed. 

“ ‘ You haA'e done your duty as an 
officer and man of honour,’ replied 
Is'ey; ‘I should take shame to my¬ 
self did I hesitate to confirm your 
Avords,' And he rode forward and 
inquired the Russian’s pleasure. 

“ ‘Marshal KiitnsoAv sends me,’ be¬ 
gan the officer. ‘ He would not offend 
so renoAvued a AA'arrior and general 
by asking him to lay doAvn his arms, 
if any alternative remained open. 
['|)un the snrroiiiiding heights stand 
eighty thousand men, and one hnu- 
dred pieces of camion. If you doubt 
my Avoids, yoy are at liberty to send 
an ollicor, A\liom 1 Avill conduct 
through our ranks that be may count 
our strength.’ 

“ ‘ I hope, to get near enough to your 
army to count them myself,’ rei»licd 
the marshal Avith flashing eyes. ‘ Tefll 
Prince IvutiisoAv that klarshalNoy has 
never yet suiTeudercd, and tliat the 
AA’orld’s history shall never record his 
having done so. Yonder is the goal 
which duty and honour assign me; I 
will break a road through your ranks, 
though your forests became armies.’ 

“ ‘ They will do so,’ replied the Rus¬ 
sian. 'Pile Avords had scarce li*^ his 
lips, Avhen the thunder of artillery 
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echoed from the heights in front and 
on the left flank, and an iron biiil 
crashed and rattled upon the icy sur¬ 
face of the plain. 

“ ‘ This is trcaclicry ! ’ cried the 
marshal sternly, as he looked up and 
beheld the hills crowned on all sides 
with levelled guns, and dark masses 
of troops. ‘There is no parleying 
under fire 1 You are my prisoner! ’ 

“ The otDcer, confounded at being 
thus sacrificed by the imprudence or 
recklessness of his friends, gave up 
his sword. 

“ ‘ Take him to the rear ! ’ com¬ 
manded the marshal. ‘ General Jli- 
card, forward! Attack the enemy 
with the bayonet. Yoii shall have 
the honour of opening the road.’ 

“ The general, at the head of fifteen 
hundred men, pressed resolutely for¬ 
ward.” 

Everybody who has read Sugar, and 
those who have not had better begin 
immediately, knows how the.se fifteen 
hundred men were swept away by Ku- 
tusow’s artillery; how Ncy iu person 
headed the next charge; and bow, after 
losing moro than half his division, he 
retreated towards Smolonsko, made a 
flank movement, again returned south¬ 
wards, and at last struck the Dnieper, 
and crossed it \};ith the remnant of 
his force, witliout a bridge, and on 
blocks of floating ice, to find, upon the 
further bank, PlatolVund his Cossacks, 
with their Scythian tactics and sledge- 
mounted artillery, to which he had 
no cannon to oppose,—the six guns 
wherewith he had audaciously ro- 
turiicd the fire of KutusoAv's tremen¬ 
dous batteries having been left, of 
course, on the nqrth bank of the river. 
But, after braving aud escaping from 
the whole Rnssijiu army, jSTey’was 
not to be intimidated by a horde of 
ill-disciplined savages; and he forced 
his way, fighting imessantly, to the 
neighbourhood of Orcha, whei-u Eu¬ 
gene received him with open arms. 
There are only five short days’ 
marches from Smolensko to Orcha; 
but in that little seciion of the long 
and terrible retreat, Ney, whilst losing 
thousands of men daily, gathered 
enough laurels to shade the brows of 
half a doaeii heroes. We do not envy 
the feelings of those, be they Russians, 
Ei^sh, or of what country they may, 
wi5*cau read, without profound emo¬ 


tion and admiration, the history of 
Marshal ^ey during the Russian cam¬ 
paign, and especially during its latter 
aud most disastrous portion. When 
those who previously ranked as the 
bravest gave in^—when pride and thirst 
for gl«)ry were obliterated by extre¬ 
mity of suffering, and by the instinct 
of self-preservation—when tlie sol¬ 
dier’s most powerful iucentives, dis¬ 
cipline, honour, and gain, were for¬ 
gotten and lost siglit ul', and even the 
iron veterans of the Old Guard, no 
longer sustained by their Emperor’s 
plfseuee, renounced the contest and 
lay down* to die—when his felloAV- 
marshals, with rare exceptions, showed 
weai'incss aud discouragement, and 
even t!ie stern Davoiist complained 
that the limits of human suffering were 
exceeded,—where was Rey, what was 
his aspect, what his words and ac¬ 
tions V III rear of the army, a musket 
ill his hand, a smile of confidence on 
his lips, the fire of liis great soul and 
of his oAvn glory flashing from hiS 
eyes, he exposed his life each niinule 
ill the day, as ^^ely as. e\'er he had 
(lone Avhen he had but life to lose, 
before his valour had given him riches 
aud rank, family aud fame. Surely, so 
long as valour is appreciated, the 
name of Nkv will be borne in 
glorious remembrance. And surely 
those meu Avho subsequently pro¬ 
nounced his sentonco of death, must 
since have sometimes felt remorse at 
their share in the untimely fate of so 
great a warrior. “ I have saved my 
eagles!” joyously exclaimed N apoleon, 
Avhen ho learned, at two leagues from 
()rcha, that Ney w'as safe, although he 
brought with him but the ghost of his 
fine division. “ I would have given 
tliree hundred raillions to avoid the 
loss of .such a man.” Although Napo¬ 
leon, in some ihing.s the most magni¬ 
ficent clialatan upon record, dealt 
largely iu speechc.s of this sort, we 
maj' believe that in this instance the 
cry came from the heart. What would 
the Emiieror have said, had be then 
been told that three years later, on the 
7th December 1815, the anniversary 
of one of those days when Ney so 
bravely breasted the Muscovite tor¬ 
rent, an execution would take place in 
an alley of the tnxemburg gardens, 
and that there, by sentence of a French 
chamber and the bullets of French 
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Boldiers, a premature end wonld be put the tale assembled, at the moment 
tathe glorious career of him he had when the Russian cannon pour their 
auniamcd the Bravest of the Brave! murderous contents into the dense 
Previously to the junction of Ney mass of fugitives, and these, crowding 
and Eugene, Colonel Rasinski, wMlst to the bridge, fall by hundreds into the 
reconnoitring in’the gray of the morn- water. A round-sliot suddenly shat- 
ing, falls in with a sledge containing tors the front of the vehicle in which 
three persons muffled in furs, whom Bkinca, her maid, and the child are 
he at fimt takes for Russians, but seated. The scene that ensues is 
who prove to be Ludwig and his two spiritedly and naturally told, 
companions. Upon the occasion of “ The frightened horses reared furi- 
•80 happy a meeting, M. Relist ab is of ously, and would have upset the car- 
course profuse in tears and embraces; riage had not the i)ole and fore-axle 
Jarornir and Boleslaw are sumnioued been in splinters. 'Willhofcn sprang 
to assist at the jubilee, and thenceror- forward to hold thorn Ludwig and 
ward the three Poles, the two Gcr- Bernard hurried to his assistance, 
mans, Blanca, her waiting-maid With streaming hair, Jeannette had 
Jeannette, and the faithful Willhofcn, already leaped from the cart, and 
keep together as'far as Wilna, save Bianca, uucouscions of what she did, 
and except those amongst llicni whom followed her example, still closely 
death _ snatches by the way. The clasping the infant, 
party is soon increased by an infant, “ ‘ Is it alive ?’ cried a voice, and at 
«the daughter of Colonel Regiiard, and the same moment she felt herself seized 
of a French actress, of which Bianca from beliind. Slie turned, and Keg- 
takes charge, llcie again the author nard stood before her, his right arm 
1B12” has made good and effee- in a sling: he had just made his wa}’^ 
■tive use of an incident thus briefly ixj- through the crowd of carls. ‘ Oh ! I 
corded by S^gur. A have you then at last,’ he tenderly 

“ At the gates of the town (Smo- exclaimed, kis.siiig and caressing his 
Icnsko) an infamous act Struck all cliild as slic lay in the arms of Bianca, 
witnesses-with a horror that still siir- who, stunned with terror and tho 
vives. ' A mother abandoned her recent shock, scarce -thought of won- 
sojn, a child of five years old ; in dering at his unexpected appearance: 
spite of his o’ies and tears she re- “ ‘ You here, colonel ? ’ cried Bcr- 
p.ulsed him from herovei loaded sledge, nard. ‘ How and whence, came you?’ 
wildly exclaiming that ‘he had not “ tFromthefightnp'yohder,’replied 
scon J'Vance ! he wonld not rcgret Regnard. ‘ ’’I'is awful work ; our 
it I But as to her, she knewlFrance ! fellows stand like the avails of Troy, 
she must see her country again 1 ’• but all must soon be overthrown, 
Twice did Ney have tlic poor child for the Russians bury us under tlicir 
replaced in its mother’s arms, thrice bnllcts.’ 

she threw it upon the frozen snow. “ ‘ Did you sec Easinski ? Is he 
But amongst a thousand instances of alive? And Boleslav^ and Jarornir?” 
sublime and tender devotedness, this “ ‘Tliey figlit like lions, like devils, 
solitarycrime was not left unpunished, those Poles ; but it’s all in vain, wo 
This unnatural parent was herself cannot hold out another hour. And 
ab.andoned upon the snow, whence this defile over the bridge looks about 
her victim was raised and confided to as tempting as the jaws of bell.' 
another mother. At the Beresina, at “ ‘ Yon are wounded, colonel?' 

Wilna, and Kowno, the or{)han was ‘“My right arm shattered. My horse 

seen, and he finally escaped all the was knocked over by a shell; I 
hon’ors ojf the retreat,” dragged myself as far as Studianka 

1« tilitiji . romance the child is first to seek a doctor, and found ashes and 
fosttired by a wounded veteran, and corpses, no longer of use in the fight. 
It OdiBpassionate canteen .woman, but 1 thought I would have a trial to 
Beparated from them when traver- cross the bridge. I saw these car- 
tl»e Dnieper, and receives the riages from above; I knew you had 
.tendeiost care from Bianca. On driven up here yesterday. If I could 
.the northern bank of the Beresina only " * * * .. - 

we find the principal personages of last 


nna yon, i tnongnr, ana ^ 
look at my little daughter! Lah^ 'r' 

•‘m. '7 
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at me, if you like, but the thought 
came like a whisper from heaven. 

‘ Perhaps it is the last wish you will 
see fnlhlled,’ said 1 to myself. And 
as if some invisible guide had led me, 
I made my way to your very carriage, 
just as the twelve-pounder played you 
the trick. Only see now how hearty 
the child is; it grows like its mother! 
Ah I if I only had something for yon, 
poor darling! Were w^e but in Paris, 
that I might give you a pocketful of 
bonbons! ’ 

“And ill fondling and chattering with 
the infant, he forgot both his crushed 
arm and the destruction that raged 
so actively around. J'he storm of 
shot had no terrors for him; twenty 
battles had accustomed him to it. 
But the sweet emotions of paternal 
love were new to him, and a secret 
voice seemed to warn him that he 
would not long enjoy them. 

“ Ludwig now came up and greeted 
the colonel. Bianca gave the cliild 
to Jeannette, for liegnard, with only 
one arm, conld not hold it, and she 
felt that her strength was giving way 
amidst this complication of horrors. 
She leaned against the wheel of the 
carriage. Bernard observed her fal¬ 
tering, and encircling her tenderly 
with his arm, he kissed her pale cheek. 

“ ‘ See yonder woman,’ he said ; 

‘ take pattem <iy lier^ ^ dearest 
sister! how calm she is amidsif the 
ravages of death.’ 

About twenty paces off, a tall fe¬ 
male figure sat u^n a horse, a child 
of three j'cars old in her arms, and 
gazed steadily at the tumult. A black 
veil w'os'^twined round her head, but 
left her noble and striking countenance 
exposed. She could but just have 
arrived, otherwise her appearance was 
too remarkable not to have attracted 
attention, even in that hour of con¬ 
fusion when few thought of any thing 
but their danger. 

‘ “ Calm?’ said Bianca, afte’* a long 
look, ‘ calm, say you ? Petrified, you 
should say. See you not the tears 
that roll over her rigid countenance, 
and the despairing gaze she directs to 
heaven ? Alas, poor woman!’ 

‘ She is the widow of Colonel La- 
vaguac,’ said Begnard; * her husband 
fell three weeks ago at Wiazma; the 
<;hild in her lap is her daughter.’ • 

“ All eyes were fixed in pity on the 


mourning figure, when a cannon-ball 
boomed through the air, and struck 
her and her horse to the gronnof A 
cry of horror escaped the bystanders* 
The unhappy woman had disappeared. 
One could not see her for the throng. 
Bernard, Ludwig, and Begnard forced 
a passage through the mob of men and 
horses, but with all their efforts their 
progress was slow. Bianca followed 
them, led partly by pity and partly by 
fear of separation from her protectors. 

“Silent and uncomplaining, the lady 
sat upon the ensanguined snow, her 
tall, dignified form supported against 
an overturned cart, her child clasped 
in her arms. The shot had shattered 
both her feet, but her infant appeared 
unhurt, and anxiously clasped its 
mother’s neck with its little hands. 
None thought of succouring the poor 
creatures; all were too engrossed with 
their own selfish misery, and few 
vouchsafed her more than a passing 
glance as they struggled onwards. 
She would hardly have e|papod'being- 
tramphid niider loot, 'inw! not her 
wounded horse, lashing out convul¬ 
sively in the agonies of death, cleared 
a s^ace around her. Whilst Bernard > 
supported his trembling sister, Ludwig 
and Regnard attempted to climb over 
the cart which intervened between 
them and the wounded lady. But at 
that moment the noble sufferer took a 
strong hair-diain from her neck, twist¬ 
ed it, before any could stay her hand, 
around her infant’s throat, and with a 
sudden exertion of strength drew it 
tight. The little creature drooped its 
head and fell strangled on its mother’s 
knees. In a last frantic convulsion, 
the'unhappy parent clasped her child 
tl^dber bosom, gave an agonised sigh, 
a^^lance to heaven, and fell back, 
dead. At that moment Ludwig and 
Begnard reached her, bat it was too 
late. Bianca hid her face in her 
brother’s bosom.” 

A fragment of a shell knocks over 
the faithful Willhofen. The fire from 
the Bussian batteries becomes more 
terribk than ever, the crowd more 
agitated and frantic. 

“ ‘ Let us keep together 1’ cried 
Regnard—‘ once separated, we shall 
never meet again.’ And he stretched 
out his hand to grasp that of Ludwig, , 
when a ball passed between them, 
overthrowing the colonel. 
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“ ‘ Kegnard ! ’ cried Ludwig; 
apTmging to hia assistance, ‘ arQ_^you 
kad^ hit ? ’ 

“ Bernard raised the wounded man 
by the shoulders, and bent over him. 

“ ‘ I have got my allowance,’ said 
Rognard, faintly. ‘Where is my 
little daughter ? ’. 

“ Shuddering, but with resolute step, 
Bianca came forward, the child in her 
arms. She kneeled beside the dying 
soldier and held it out to him. Reg- 
hard looked mournfully at the little 
creature so soon to be an orphan. 

- “ ‘ Farewell! ’ he said, kissing it 
for the last time. ‘You have no 
longer a father—but a mother—has 
she not?’ added^ he, imploringly to 
Bianca. ‘ Greeting to Rasinski, if he 
still lives to receive them. Long live 
the Emperor! * 

“ Upon this last exclamation, 
uttered in a hoarse soldier-like tone, 
the iftnal breMh of the dying man was 
expended., jjltie next instant his soul 
ad«ed,”Oj ' 

' From- ti^eights* of Studianka the 
leateU French now pour down, and 
Bianca loses her female attendant. 

ho perishes miserably, crushed by 
a gun-carriage. It will be seen that 
there is a con.siderable accumulation 
of horrors at this pait of the romance; 
but tender-hearted persons, Whom 
narratives of human suftering too 
painfully aliect, will naturally avoid- 
a book founded on such a eampaign 
as that of 1812. The passage of the 
Beresina has been too often described 
to be worth dwelling upon here; and 
the more ao as Mr RelKstab very 
j-udiciously has not attempted to alter 
or improve upon the reality, of itself 
sdlilciently extraordinary and har¬ 
rowing. He makes Rasinski execute 
the famous feat of Jacqueminot, 
Oudinot's aide-de-camp, who, after 
swimming the Beresina in spite of the 
piercing cold and of ttm floating blocks 
of ice that bruised and cut his horse’s 
chest and flunks, galloped after the 
stragglers from Tchaplitz’s retreating 
column, caught one, disarmed him, 
put him- before him on his horse and 
BWan> back with him to Napoleon, 
trho had expressed a wish for a pri- 
from whom to get information. 
Hopeless of crossing the crowded 
bridge, where a frarfnl struggle for 
precedence now goes on amongst the 


mob of desperate fugitives, Bianca 
and her two companions take their 
.course up streum, still bearing with 
' them Regnard’s orjihan daughter, and 
hoping to find rest and shelter by 
passing themselves off as Russians. 
At last, seeing no signs of house or 
village, they sit down in despair upon 
the snow and await their fate; when, 
in accordance with Mr Relistab’s 
practice of bringing about opportune 
meetings, Rasinski and Ids handful of 
lancers ride up to them, and after 
the due amount of kisses and tears, 
a Lithuanian peasant guides them to 
a ford, and they get through the river 
in safety. At Zembin they procure 
a small sledge, and Bernard and 
’’Ludwig urge Bianca to hmvy forward 
to Wilna. Neither of them offer to 
accompany licr, which they might 
with great propriety have done, seeing 
that they are dismounted and useless, 
but propose confiding her to a wounded 
dragoon, a proposal which she natu¬ 
rally enough declines, and declares 
she will stick to the ship—in other 
worils to tlic regiment—and rough it 
with the rest. After W'hich plucky 
decision there is no more talk of 
parting company f ill they reach Wilna. 
Before gettbig there, however, there 
is much to be gone through. For 
winter sets in, and the tortures of 
cutting ooM ace adddi to those, pre¬ 
viously endured, slaying the sick and 
wounded by hundreds of a night. 
Overpowered by the fatigues of the 
(lay, they lie down to sleep beside 
their watclifircs, and in the morn¬ 
ing are stiff and cold. The north¬ 
west wind smldenly smTonnds the 
harassed Frenchmen with the terrible 
atmosphere of" the north pole, the 
air is filled with an icy dnst, lips and 
cheeks crack and blister, the eyes are 
inflamed by the glittering whiteness 
of the snow. The horses die from 
extreme cold, and it is just as well 
for their riders, who would othemisc 
be frozen in their saddles. Thus 
Rasinski and his comrades find them¬ 
selves dismounted, and Bianca’s sledg(! ’ 
becomes useless. They pursue their 
way on foot, amidst scenes of incon¬ 
ceivable suffering and woe. Few of 
those around them show fortitude in 
this extremity of misery. In some 
instances despair and madness lead to- 
violence and shameful excesses. 
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Bianca, whose courage rises with the 
necessity for exertion, is walking sup- 
jiortcd by Ludwig’s ann, and Bernard 
follows at a short distance, carry¬ 
ing the infant, who, unconscious of 
the danger, smiles cheerily in his face, 
when the following incident occurs. 

“ At this moment a hoarse firm 
voice was heard in rear of Bernards 
‘‘ ‘ Stop, dog ! ’ it exchumed. 
‘ Yonr cloak, or 1 shoot you dead! ’ 

“ Bemai'd stopped and looked 
round. A soldier, scantily attired in 
wretched I'ags, his features distorted, 
his beard long and tangled, his face 
black with earth and smoke, his eyes, 
frightfully inflamed, rolling Wildly in 
their orbits, stood before him and 
covered him wdth his nuiskct. 

“ ‘ What would you, wretcli,ed 
manV’ cried Bernard, horror-struck 
and Bte]jpmg backwards. The child 
screamed with terror, clasped its arms 
around him, and hid its little head in 
bis breast. 

“ ‘ Your wann cloak, or I shoot you 
down ! ’ shouted the frantic soldier. 
‘ No more comrades here; I’ve as 
good a right to save myself as you.’ 

“ Bernard saw hinaself almost alone 
with the assassin ; although tliou- 
sands were within hail, the bullet 
would be quicker than their aid, sup¬ 
posing even that one amongst them 
had suflicient pity for another’s peril 
to tmii aside for a moment, and thus 
lengthen his journey and suffering'! 
by a few painful paces. U'luirc w^as 
nothing for it but to yield to the 
mcuace and give up his warm wrapper, 
although he well knew that with it he 
gave lip his life. 

“ ‘ Yon would murder a comrade to 
prolong your own life?’ said Bernard, 
in a tone of dignified detemination ; 
* be it so, but you will profit little by 
the deed. Yom’ ho'xr will overtake 
you the .sooner,’ 

“ ‘ Quick, death gripes me already! ’ 
cried the madra.'in, his mnsket still 
levelled and his bloodshot eyes wildly 
rolling, 

“ Bernard* stooped to put down the 
child, which impeded him in pulling 
off his coat; aa he did so, he heard a 
loud cry, and tunning, he beheld Bianca, 
vt'ho threw herself weeping at the feet 
of the fiuious soldier. 

‘“Take this gold, these jewscls!’ 
she exclaimed; ‘ this wann cloak Is 


yours, but let my brother live 1’ And, 
with, the quickntiSB of thought, she tore 
the rich chain from her neck and, the 
furs from her shoulders, Ifeaving hdr 
arms and delicate frame exposed with 
slight covering to the rigour of that 
horrible climate. The soldier gazed 
at her for a moment with fixed and 
straining eyes, then his arms slowly 
sank; letting the mnsket fall to th« 
ground, he pressed both hands to his 
face, and broke out in loud weeping 
and whunpering. By this time Ludwig 
, came up, and he and Bernard lifted 
up Bianda, who was still kneeling on 
the frozen ground, and extending her 
anns with the luoffered gifts. 

“ ‘ Wild b(;a.st that 1 am! ’ suddenly 
exclaimed the stranger; ‘ no, T cannot 
survive this shame. Forgive me; you 
knew me once a better man, before 
snftering drove me mad! But no 
matter; 1 know my duty.’ 

“ He stooped to pickup his mnsket. 
Bernard kept his eyes fixed upon him, 
and racked ills memory for the features, 
which, wild and distorted though they 
now wore, .still seemed fiwniliar to him. 

‘“Where have T known you?’ he 
asked, as the man resumed his erect 
{position. 

, ‘“1 don’t wonder you’ve forgotten 

1 me,? was the gloomy reply; ‘ 1 have 
forgotten myself. Alive, I am no 
' longer worthy of the Order!’ cried he 
'iwildly, tearing from Ins rags the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour ami 
throwing it upon the snow. ‘Iwill 
liy to earn it again, that you may lay 
it upon my body. I am my own judge, 
and I show no favour,’ 

“ Setting the Imtt of his musltcl 
firmly on the earth, he pressed his 
breast against the muzzle and touched 
the trigger with his foot, 'fhe piece 
went off, and its unfortunate owner 
fell heavily to the ground, 

“ ‘ Gracious God!’ exclaimed Bianca, 
sipking senseless into Ludwig’s arms. 

“Bernard was at the side of Iho 
fallen man, supporting his head. A 
last spark of life still remained. ‘ If 
you get to France,’ gasped the suicide, 
‘ a word to my wife and children— 
Sergeant Ferraud—of Laon,’ and the 
spirit departed. As he closed his 
eyes, Bernard remembered him. It 
was tlio same Sergeant Ferraud whose 
humanity saved him and Ludwig from 
peiishing during their imprisonment 
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■’at Smoicnsko. Military honour was 
the condition of the veteran's exis¬ 
tence ; he thought himself degi'aded 
beyond redemption by the murderous 
s^gression to which mlseiy, pain, and 
despair, had driven him; a woman 
had surpassed him in courage, and 
that was more than he could bear.' 
A rigorous judge, he had pronounced 
bis own doom, and executed it Avith 
his own hand. 

“ Deeply moved, Bernard knelt 
beside the body; he gathered up the 
scrap of tarnished ribbon wliich the 
departed soldier had prized above all 
earthly goods, and laid it upon the 
bieast of the corpse. 

“‘Who shall deprive j'ou of it?’ 
he said. * May it adorn you beyond 
the grave, amidst the throng of the 
valiant who have preceded you! ’ 

“ And they continued their journey, 
for the timers admitted not of delay.” 

That night they have to fight for 
their quarters in the village of Malo- 
deczijLO, and use their ailiilery for the 
last lime, being compelled to abandon 
it for the want of horses. Boleslaw ' 
is killed in the action. Soon after- - 
wards, the Emperor leaA'es the army, 
and his departure dispirits even those 
who admit its propriety. Things get 
M^orse and worse. Often, after a 
fatiguing day’s march, no shelter is ^ 
obtainable, and Bianca and her tender 
charge are fain to brave the incle¬ 
mency of the bivouac, whilst the men 
watch by turns to keep off wolves and 
marauders. One night, when per¬ 
forming this duty, Jaromii- is startled 
by a loud langii, sounding strangely 
honible in that scene of misery and 
desolation. 

“From out of the surrounding 
darkness a grim dgure stalked into 
the circle of fire-light. It was a gi- , 
gantic cuirassier, wrapped in a tat- ' 
tered cloak, a bloody cloth bound * 
round his head beneath his helmet. J 
In his hand he carried a young fir 
tree, as a staflT to support his steps. 

“ ‘ Good evening,’ he said, in a hol¬ 
low voice to Jaromir. ‘ Good even¬ 
ing, comrade. You seem merry here.’ 

“ ‘ What Sfcek you ? * demanded 
dAromir,, amazed at tliis hideous ap- 
Muition! ‘.There is no place for you 
4ere. Begone! ’ 

“ The cuirassier stared at him with 
his hollow eyes, twisted his mouth 


into a frightful grin, and gnashed 
his teeth like some infuriated 
beast. 

“ ‘ Ha, ha, ha! ’ he laughed, or 
rather yelled; ‘Sleep you then so 
sound, ye idlera ? ’ And as he spoke 
he stamped with bis foot on a frozen 
corpse upon which he stood. ‘ Awake, 
awake! ’ he cried, ‘ and come with 
me! ’ 

“ For a moment be stood as if lis¬ 
tening to some distant sound, then 
tottered painfully foiward to the 
fire. 

“‘Back!’ ciied Jaromir, ‘Back, 
or I shoot you on the spot! ’ And he 
drew a pistol; but his hand, trembling 
with fever, had not strength to level 
it. 

“The lunatic stared at him with 
stnpified indiflerence, his sunken fea« 
tures varying in their expression from 
a ghastly smile to the deepest misery. 
Jaromir gazed at him in silent horror. 
The huge figure stretched its lean arms 
out from under the cloak, and made 
strange and unintelligible gestures. 

“ ‘ Ho! I am frozen ! ’ howled tho 
human spectre at last, and shook him¬ 
self. Then he chitchcd at the flames 
with his fingers, like an infant, and 
staggered nearer and nearer till 
he stood close to the circle of sleepers, 
fai* within which ho extended his 
arms. For the first time he now 
seemed to feel the warmth of the fire. 
A loAV whining noise escaped him, 
then he suddenly exclaimed, in tones 
between laughing and crying, ‘ To 
bed! to my warm bed I ’ tossed his 
fir-tree staff far from him, stumbled 
forwards over the sleeping soldiers, and 
threw himself, in his raging madness, 
into tho centre of the glowing pile. 

“ ‘ Help, help 1 ’ cried Jaromir, his 
hair erect Avith horror, and seizing 
Rasin.ski, ho shook him with all his 
remaining strength. 

“‘What is it?’ cried Basinski, 
raising himself. 

“ ‘ There, there! ’ stammered his 
Mend, pointing to the flames, in whicb 
the unhappy cuirassier lay Avrithing 
and bellowing with agony. Bather 
conj ecturing than comprehending what 
had occurred, Basinski started up to 
rescue the sufferer. But it was too 
late. The heat had already stifled 
him; he lay motionless, the flame 
licking greedily round his limbs, and 
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a thick nauseous smoke ascending-in 
clouds from his funeral faggots. 
Hasinski steppM shudderinglj back¬ 
ward, and turned away his face to 
conceal his emotion; then he observed 
that all around him lay buried in a 
deathlike sleep. Not one had been 
aroused by the terrible catastrophe 
that had occurred in the midst of so 
many living men.” ^ 

After those long days of hunger and 
fatigue, the bonds of slumber were of 
iron strength, and difficnlt to loosen. 
And it was even more dangerous than 
difiictdt to rob the survivors of the 
Grand Army of that brief repose, 
often their sole solace and refreshment 
during the twenty-four hours. In his 
turn overtaken by delirium, Jaromir’s 
cries and complaints at last awoke the 
W'hole party round the fire. A low 
murmur arose amongst the soldiers, 
and rapidly increased. Soon they 
cast ominous and threatening glaftces 
at the young Pole, and at last their 
discontent found a voice. 

“ ‘ Who is the madman, and what 
ails him ? ’ savagely exclaimed a 
bearded grenadier. ‘ He robs us of 
our precious sleep! Thrust him from 
the fire—let him freeze if he cannot 
be still! ’ 

“ ‘ Ay, thrust him out! ’ was the 
universal cry ; and several sprang to 
accomplish the barbarous deed. 
Bianca uttered a cry of terror; Lud¬ 
wig caught her in his right arm, and 
with his left kept off the assailants. 
Kasinski, who at once saw the gi’oat- 
ncss of the peril, left Jaromir in Ber¬ 
nard’s care, and leaped with flashing 
eyes into the midst of the circle. 
Ever prompt and decided, he snatched 
a half consumed branch from the fire, 
waved it above his head, and shouted 
with that lion’s voice so often heard 
above the thunder of the battle, 

‘ Back, knaves 1 The first step for¬ 
ward costs one of yon his life.’ 

“ The angry soldiers hesitated and 
huugback,yieldingto Rasinski’s moral 
ascendency as much as to his threat 
of punishment. But then the {grena¬ 
dier drew his sabre and furiously 
exclaimed:— 

“ ‘ What, dastards, are ye all afraid 
of one man ? Forward! Down with 
the Polish dogs 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Down thyself, inhuman ruffian!’ 
thundered Kasinski, and sprang to 


meet his foe. Adroitly seizing the 
soldier by the wrist of his uplifted arm, 
so that he could not use his weapon, ** 
he struck him over the head with the 
burning branch so violently, that the 
charred wood shivered, and a cloud of 
sparks flew out. But the blow, heavy 
as it was, was deadened by the thick 
beanskin cap, and served only to con¬ 
vert the angry determiuation of the 
grenadier into foaming fury. Of, 
herculean build, and at least half the ’ 
head taller than his opponent, be let 
his sabre fall, and grappled Kasinski 
with the intention of throwing him 
into the flames. The struggle lasted 
but for a moment before Kasinski 
tottered and fell upon his knees. To 
all appearance bis doom was sealed, 
the hero succumbed before the over¬ 
powering strength of the brute, when. 
Ludwig flew to his assistance, dragged 
the soldier backwards, and fell with 
him to the ground. Kasinski picked 
up the sabre, with his left hand dashed 
the bearskin from the head of the 
fallen grenadier, and with the right 
dealt him a blow that clove his shall 
in twain. Then, erectinghis princely 
form, he advanced, with the calm 
dignity that characterised him, into 
the midst of the astounded bystanders. 
‘Throw the corpse into the snow,* 
commanded he: ‘ lie down again and 
sleep. It matters no more than if I 
knocked a wolf upon the head.’ 

“ As if he had no longer occasion for 
it, ho threw the sabre contemptu¬ 
ously from him. None dared to 
murmur, but two soldiers obediently 
raised the bloody corpse of the fallen 
man, carried it a few paces, and 
threw it upon the snow-covered 
ground.” 

I’lic following evening the little 
band of friends reached Wilna, but 
without Jaromir, who had expired on 
the I'oad. Wiina, the first iuiiabitcd 
town tlic French army had seen since 
their entrance into Kussia, had been 
looked forward to by the fn^tives 
who escaped from the terrible passage 
of the Bercsina, as a refuge and a 
resting-place. There they fondly ex¬ 
pected shelter from the cold, food for 
the famishing, bandages and medicine 
for the wounded and the sick. Bnt 
their arrival took the Lithuanian 
capital by surprise. The inhabitants 
were still without any certain accounts 
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Of the disasters of the French, when 
encldenly they beheld tlieir streets 
^invaded by forty thousand ragged 
wretches, in whom it was impossible 
to recognise the remains of those 
Bsagniftcent troops which had passed 
through with Napoleon in the previous 
month of July. The very impatience 
of the men to get into the comfortable 
(joarters they had promised them- 
, selves (but which few of them found, 
’ fn the inhabitants shut their doors, 
and the commissaries, althorigh their 
stores were crammed with bread and 
meat, refused to serv'e outjihose mucli 
needed provisions without a host of 
formalities rendered impossible by the 
general disorganisation) was the de¬ 
struction of thousands. They all 
rushed in at one entrance,—the narrow 
suburb became blobked up with mou, 
horses, and vehicles, and numbers 
perished of cold and of suffocation. 
When the survivors got through, their 
despair was terrible on finding them¬ 
selves every where repulsed, fi-om 
hospital and barracks, from the pro¬ 
vision-store and the private dwelling. 
The hospitals and barracks, where 
there were neither beds or straw, 
were converted into charnel-houses, 
heaped with human bodies. “At 
last,” says Segur, “ the exertions of 
certain chiefs, such as liugcne and 
Davoust, the pity of the Lithuanians 
and the avarice of the Jews, opened 
places of refuge. Then it was strange 
to behold the astonishment of those 
unfortunates on finding tliemselves at 
last in inhabited houses. What de¬ 
licious food a loaf of bread appeared, 
what inexpressible pleasure did thej* 
find iti eating it seated, and u itli what 
admiration were they struck by the 
sight of a single weak battalion, still 
armed and uniformly clothed. They 
seemed to return from the extremity 
of the world, so completely had the 
violence and duration of their suffer¬ 
ings detached them from all tlmir 
habits.” 

“ Bianca, her brother and friends, 
skirt the town to avoid the throng, 
and get in by an unencumbered en¬ 
trance. In the streets, however, Ra- 
sitoeki is separated from Ids three 
companion^ who find shdter in the 
house of a'former servant of Bianca, 
and ^t^sere meet with Ludwig’s sister 
Marie, and the Countess Mimelska, a 


widowed sister of Rasinski, whom we 
have not had occasion previously to 
mention, although she'is afiue enthu¬ 
siastic character, and plays no unim¬ 
portant part in the earlier scenes of 
the book. On learning, by letters 
from thoir brothers, the bumijig of 
Moscow and probability of retreat, 
the two ladies braved the severity ol 
a Lithuanian winter, and left Warsaw 
for Wilna, where their arrival coin^ 
cides with that of Napolcon’s disordered 
cohorts. Their joy at meeting Ludwig 
and Bernard is greatly overcast by the 
loss uf Jaromir and B^slaw, and 
by the absence of Rasftiski, whom 
the two young Oermans vainly seek 
iu the ci’owded town, until at last, 
overcome with weariness, they retire 
to rest, dissembling, for his sister’s 
sake, their uneasiness touching his 
fate. Scarcely in bed, however, they 
are aroused by Paul, their host, who 
callh their attentiou to groans and 
lamcntarions in the street without. 
Arming themselves, the}’' huny forth 
to investigate the cause. 

“Paul, bearing a lantern, preceded 
them to tlic spot whence the piteous 
sounds proceeded. It wjis a narrow 
lane, running parallel to the city wall, 
aud inhabited entirely by .Jews. Just 
as they turned into it they u ere chal¬ 
lenged by a manly aud well-known 
voice in tiieir rear. ‘ Who goes there ? 
What is this disturbance ? ’ 

“ '■ Rasinski!' exclaimed Ludwig. 
Paul turned, and, as the light fell 
upon the face of the new comer, the 
features of tin; uoble Pole were re¬ 
vealed to his friouds. 

“‘Rasinski I you here,and alive !’ 
cried laid wig, throwdug himself into 
the Couul’s arms.” 

Here follows, of course, wore Jicll- 
siab^ half a page of tender embraces 
aud gratulations. Th(jn, the groan% 
aud lamentations coutinaing, the 
friends again move forward. 

“ The lane was narrow and crook(>d, 
80 that they could not sec far before 
them. On passing an abrupt bend, 
they distinguished several figures* 
wluch fled noiselessly before them, 
like night-birds frightened by the 
suddem light, keeping close in the 
shadow <of the wall. 

“ ‘ Who gpes there ?’ cried Rasinski 
in Russian. ^ Stand, or I fire! ’ 

“ Bat the shadows flew onwardsi 
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grazing the wall, and jliding over the 
snow. Kasanski ruslicd after t])ein, 
stumbled over an object in his path, 
fell, and, in his fall, his pistol went 
off. Ludwig and Bernard, close at 
his heels, would have stopped to help 
him up— 

“‘forward, forward!’ he cried; 

‘ follow and catch them.’ 

“ They hurried on, but only one 
figure was now visible. They called 
to him to atop; he heeded them not.' 
A shot fired by Bernard missed its 
mark, but the whistle of the bullet 
dibcoinposcd the fugitive, who, in 
stooping his head, slipped and fell. 
Ludwig was upon him in an instant, 
inquiring who he was, and why he 
fled. The stranger, who wore a sort 
of long black caftan, rejilied in piteous 
and terrified tones. 

“‘God of my fathers!’ he cried: 

* have compassion, gi’acious sir! Why 
persecute the poor Jew, "who does 
liarm to no one ? ’ 

“ ‘ Paul, a light! ’ cried Bcraard, 
who just then came up. ‘Let ns see 
wdio it is that is in such haste to 
crave mercy. His conscience seems 
none of the best.’ 

“ Paul lifted the lantem, casting 
the light full on the Jew’s visage. 

“ ‘ The devil! ’ cried Bernard. ‘ I 
should know that face. Wlu've have 
I seen the accursed mask? 'ro be 
sure, those red-bearded Lithuanians 
ni-o all as like each other as bullets. 
But I gi'eatly err, Jew, or you are the 
sr>y with whom we have an aecuiiiit 
to settle, that has stood over for tin* 
last five mouths.’ 

“ A shout from Ilasiuski iiitev- 
vnpted the speak('r. 

Hither, friends! ’ he cried,- ‘yoiu- 
help lu-rc! ’ The three hastilv wbeved 
the summons, dragging the Jew nitli 
them in spite of his struggles and 
cries. 

“ ‘ Ifero has been the most villanous 
crime the woi-ld ever Avitncssccl!’ ex¬ 
claimed Ilasiuski, pale with hoivor 
and indignation, as liL- friends Joined 
him. ‘Behold our comrades, driven 
out nakc<l in this deadly cold, plun¬ 
dered, strangled, hurled from the 
windows! Inhuman monster!’ he 
cried in a terrible voice to the trem¬ 
bling Jew, ‘ if you have shared in this 
work, I will have you torn by dogs. 
See! here they lie. Horrible, horrible!’ 


“ In a noOk formed by the reces¬ 
sion of a house from the line of street, 
lay eight human bodies, half naked, 
some with only a shirt or a few 
miserable rags to cover them. Over 
one of these nnfoi'tunates, who was 
still alive, Basinski had thrown his 
furred cloak, to protect him from the 
piercing cold. Ludwig and Bernard 
shuddered at this lamentable spec¬ 
tacle. 

“ ‘ God of Abraham! ’ cried the,, 
Jew, ‘ to thee 1 lift up my right hand, 
and swear that I am innocent of this 
deed. May I be accursed with my 
cluldrcn and my grandchildren if I 
know aught of it! May the ravens 
)ick out my eyes, aud the flesh of my 
vand wither, if 1 speak not the trutii.’ 

“ ‘ He was amongst the murderers,’ 
the wound(!d man faintly gasped out: 

‘ he w'as about to cut my throat, when 
the fall from the window did not kill 
me, and because 1 called for help. 
Only your arrival saved me.’ 

“ ‘ Fiend, iidmman fiend! the un¬ 
speakable misery tliat might draw 
tears from a demon could not touch 
you.’ Tlius spoke Rasiuski between 
his set teeth, and raised Ids sabre to 
split the skull of tlie Jew. In con- 
v’ulsions of terror the miserable wretch 
embraced his knees, and prayed for 

pity- 

“ ‘ God—-lehovah—mercy, noble 
Count, mercy !’ 

“ Ludwig held back llasinski’s arm. 

‘ Sully not your good blade with the 
•monster’s blood,’ he said, earnestly 
and solemnl 3 ^ ‘ I^cavc him to the 
justice of an omnipotent Avenger.’ 

“ ‘ You are right,’ replied Rasiuski, 
qiiickl}' resuming his habitual compo¬ 
sure. ‘ Think you 1 have forgotten:’ 
said lie, witJi an expression of the 
deepest loathing, to the Jew, who still 
clasped Ids feet in agony of fear. ‘ I 
know yon ■well for the base aud double 
traitor -who once already escaped 
well-merited death, Notiung could 
save you now, wore it not that even- 
a villain like yourself may bo made 
useful. Begone, and warn your fellow- 
assassins, that if to-morrow I find a 
single db^d body, a single mark, of 
violence pi one of their houses, I lay 
the whole quarter in ashes,—^men, 
women, and habitations; and I myself 
wdll bo the first to hurl the sucking- 
babe into the devouringflames! Away, 
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t^dpgt Yet win 1 maiit thee, thht thou 
ihayest not escapie.' 

, ‘ “ And raising his foot, he stamped 
thrice npon the face of the prostrate 
Jew, who bellowed like a wild beast, 
whilst his blood reddened the snow. 
Nevertheless, the murderer managed 
to sOramble to his feet, and reach an 
adjacent house door, where he stood 
knocking and calling upon his fellow 
Israclifes for help and compassion.” 

Count S(5gur tells ns, that the Jews 
enticed the unfortunate wounded into 
their houses to despoil them, and after¬ 
wards, in sight of the Russians, threw 
them, naked and dying,_ out of the 
doors and windows, leaving them to 
perish of cold. 

We approach the final chapters of 
Mr Rellstab’s romance. Bianca, whose 
quality of a Russian noble suffices to 
protect her and her attendants, re¬ 
mains with Ludwig, Marie, and her 
bft>|hcr at Wilna, after the French 
leave it. They then post to Cermany 
without further adventure. Their last 
sight of Rasinski is when, mounted on 
a Cossack horse, by the side of Mar¬ 
shal Ney, he heads a scanty but de¬ 
termined band, covering the retr^t of 
the French. He subsequently falls at 
Leipzig, fighting With his wonted gal¬ 
lantry nnder the orders of his country¬ 
man Poniatowski. 

From the glimpses of the plot and 
numerous extracts we have given, the 
reader will have small difficulty in 


fbnning his own estimate of the faults 
and merits of “ 1812.” We have al¬ 
ready commented upon both : upon 
the spirit and power often conspicuous 
in the dialogue and description, as 
well as upon the excess of forced co¬ 
incidences, and upon the occasional 
long-windedness and super-sentimen¬ 
tality. However the interest may 
here and there, by reason of prolixity, 
be fonnd to flag, the book, when once 
begun, is not lilccly to be laid aside 
unfinished, ^is alone is saying much _ 
for a liistorical romance in fom* very H 
long volumes. There are not many 
German writers, in that style, of whose 
works we would venture the like pre¬ 
diction. And just at present Mr Rell- 
stab need not apprehend fresh rivals. 
The year 1818 is unfavourable to Ger¬ 
man literature. The country is far 
too busy revolutionising to care about 
belles-lettres. Fictions are ousted by 
realities, novels by newspapers, trim 
octavos by uncouth twopenny pam¬ 
phlets, jfolemical and satirical, at¬ 
tacking. and defending, supporting 
and tearing to pieces, the numerous 
schemes afoot for the regeneration of 
Fatherland. In due time it will be 
seen whether the literature of the 
country is to share the general im¬ 
provement so sanguinely anticipated 
from the recent changes in a system, 
under -^/hich Germany undeniably has 
long enjoyed a very large share of 
tranquillity and happiness. 
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WHAT WOULD REVOLtmONXSlNO GERMANV BE AT ?• 


Mant a confirmed wanderer upon 
Continental highways and byways may 
have been long since wearied by the 
conceitedly-vulgar airs in which old 
Father Rhine has iudnlged himself in 
latter years, and heartily tired of his 
bald vineyards, his melodramatic old 
ruins, and the make-believe majesty 
of his so-called mountains. But still 
there remained a sort of spurious halo 
about his very name; some kindly 
reminiscence of the time when, as an 
enthusiastic youth just escaped from 
the supposed commonplace of Eng¬ 
land, one gazed for the first time upon 
this famed show-stream of the Conti¬ 
nent, and wondered, and admired, 
and poetised in spite of one's-sclf, 
may have cast a charm of early me¬ 
mory upon its overrated allurements; 
and, of a surety, there must have been 
brought a comfortable glojrdl^leasurc 
to the heart of any one, except that 
nearly-exploded animal, the exclusive 
exquisite, either male or female, in 
witnessing the happy gaping faces of 
the touristic hordes, v/ho paddled up 
and down the well-known old banks 
—a feeling of case, comfort, and even 
homeishness, in the modern luxuries 
of the hundred palace-hotels of the 
Rhenish towns and villages, in the 
contented aspect of the thrivhig land¬ 
lord, welcoming the guests ulio 
brought him wealth, and in the ready 
alertness of the active and obsequious 
waiters. AVell, Germany has taken 
into its head to follow in the lead 
which distracted France gave, when 
it madly beckoned with frantic finger 
to all the Continent to follow in its 
wild dance. Germany has caught the 
St Vitus of revolution, and danced off', 
tf not as distractedly, at all events in 
less connected step, and less defined 
figure, than its neighbour: and in 
this rcvolutionarj'^ frenzy Gennany 
has assumed so ungcnial an aspect-— 
a manner so doubtful, so unpromising, 
so uncertain, as regards the next step 
it may bo inclined to take in the jerk- 
iiigs of its abrupt and unregulated 
dance—that the gentle tourist-seekers 
of ease and pleasure have turned away 
in disgust from this heavy Meg Mer- 
rilccs, who has forgotten even her 
scraps of song, and her long-pretended 
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spirit of romance, and declined to 
visit her until she shall have some- 
w'hat recovered fixim her drnnken fit 
of revolution, and become more de¬ 
cently behaved. The Rhine, then, 
has lost the last charm of foreign 
bustle and movement, with which he 
decked his old head, as with a crown 
of wild flowers, not unbecoming his 
gray hairs. He looks sad, sober, dis- 
conteiited, disappointed, mourning his* 
lost old joys, and his lost glories, of 
which young Gennany, in its revolu¬ 
tionary excitement, has despoiled 
him. His hotels arc empty; land¬ 
lords, too, have a forlorn air, and 
take to rattling their last groschen in 
their pockets; and unhappy waiters 
get fat upon their inactivity, but, at 
the same time, pale with ill-hntflonr 
at tlieir diminished trhtkgddei\ and 
apprehension of losing their places 
altogether. Travellers’ visits have 
grown, like those of angels, “ few 
andf^.betweeuand as angels do 
the j^or scanty tourists appear to be 
regarded—as munificent beings, in 
fact, from whom too much cannot be « 
demanded and expected; for tho 
Rhenish hotel-keepers, in pursuance 
of the sj'stem adopted by Parisian 
shopkeepers, in these days of revo- 
lulionary scarcity and destitution, 
seem detennined to make those un- 
happy beings, who fall into their 
clutches, redeem the debt they appear 
to consider due to them from those 
absent tourists, who have not come 
to enjoy all the splendours prepared 
for them. Since Germany, with its 
newborn cry for imperial unity, has 
.appenred inclined to tnm back again, 
in new revoliitionaiy spirit, to old 
feudal times, the Rhenish hotel-keep¬ 
ers seem to think that they ought to 
appear in the characters of the old 
robber-knights. This consideration, 
perfectly personal to a poor tourist, 
who has lately paid his Uise^geld at 
many a modern robber’s stronghold 
on the Rhino, brings him imnd, how¬ 
ever, to the question which he has 
been putting to himself, at every step 
he has been taking in Germai^— 
“ What would revolutionising Ger¬ 
many be at?” 

What would revolutionising Ger- 

2 B 
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many be at? It is a question easily 
put, but very difficult to answer. The 
pW joke, lately “ freshctl-np ” to bo 
applied to the French—namely, tliat 
“ .they don’t know what they want, 
a&d' won’t bo easy till they get it,” 
«r may, with still deeper truth, be ap- 
pli^ to the Germans. In spite of 
muph inquii'ing conversation with all 
men of all ranks, and in all positions of 
life, it .has been quite impossible for an 
unimaginative English understanding 
to discover exactly, in the midst of 
all the vague rhapsody, florid dis- 
^ coprse, and poeticjil politics with 
which it'has been assailed, “what 
they want.” To judge by tlio fer¬ 
menting spirit every where prevalent, 
the bombastic and unpractical dreams 
—^for plans they arc not—^formed as 
regards the future, it would be diffi¬ 
cult also not to suppose that “ they 
won’t be easy till they gct.it.” 

.iWhat would revolutionising Ger¬ 
many be at? In spite of all one sees 
and hears, or rather docs not hear, it 
is impossible not to recur to the 
question again and again; for, after 
all, in Gennauy we arc among think¬ 
ing men, and, children as they may 
.„be in political life, thinking men they 
are; and, sui-ely, thinking men rau.st 
have some definite end and aim to 
which their thoughts, their hopes, 
their aspirations, and their efforts arc 
dire,cted. % All the Utopian schema's, 
all the unpractical theories of all par¬ 
ties, who put themselves forwaril in 
^ the revolutionary movement, be their 
tendencies inonavehic, constitutional, 
or republican, aspire, tlieu, to the. 
setting up of the ill-de,lined idol of 
modem German political fancies—■ 

“ German unit> ’’—“ One great and 
powerful united Germany”—“ One 
gi'eat united German Empireor 
whatever name, designation, or varied 
shade of name the klol, whose pedes¬ 
tal is “ Union,”.may bear. TJiis w.as 
the great fancied panacea for all evils, 
for w'iiicli men clamoured, when, in 
imitation of that distracted city of 
Paris—so wwthy of imitation, for- 
s6oth I—^they got up revolutions, and 
tried their, hands at building baivi- 
eadesr.; This has been, in trnth, long 
since tife-watchword of tlu! German 
stis^t, when, in the r('.cesses of Jiis 
beer-'^ellar at the unm'.rHity, he col- 
leeted a set of fellow funded enihu- 


siMts around tlie beev-jugs, imagined 
this species of club to be a wonderful 
conspiracy, because he designated it 
by the forbidden name of liurschen- 
schaft^'^ and deemed himself a notable 
and formidable coniipirator,because he 
drank off his h'vg of .beer to the cry 
of “Perish all Princes— es lebe lnoch 
das Deutsche Vaterlandl" The prin¬ 
ces, by the way, were highly compli¬ 
mentary to such conspirators, in 
considering them dangerous, and for-, 
bidding the existence of the Burschen- 
schaften, which were pretty safety- 
valves enough to let off the exuberance 
of studcntic steam. Whether the cry 
fora “United Germany” firstproceeded 
again from the moutlis of these fan¬ 
tastic enthusiasts, who, when' they 
found out, to their surprise, that the 
parts they had been acting in their 
mimic dramas of the beer-cellars 
might be acted to the life and imdcr 
the open sky of heaven, became in 
most parts of Germany the leaders 
of the mobs, or the heroes of the 
banicades, matters but little; nothing 
is more like a flock of sheep—although 
the term of “ a pack of wolves” might 
often appear more applicable—than 
the general herd of men in moments 
of revolutionaiy oxcitemcnt j what¬ 
ever conclusion, however far-fetched 
and fantastic, any old revolution¬ 
ary bell-wether may jump at, the 
dock is sure to follow and jump after 
him. .It matters, then, but little 
how or by w horn the cry of “ United 
Germany” was lirst raised—the whole 
revolutionary flock immediately set up 
the same “ baa !" and in each con¬ 
vulsion of each Gorman State, great 
or small, in which a revolution may 
be .said to have taken place, among 
the gricvance.s wliich mobjj, deputa¬ 
tions, or delegates laid before German 
jninces, as necessary to be fbrtinvitli 
amended and rectified, was the imme¬ 
diate and indispensable w.iiit of a 
“ United Germ.any.” A somewhat 
more decided and definite stc]) towards 
the possible reaU.'^ation of this toler¬ 
ably vague and indefinite desideratum^ 
iji the amendment of people’s wrongs, 
was taken by tlie call for the meeting 
of one united German parliament, for 
the purpose of considering and regu¬ 
lating'the affairs of all Germany in 
this revoliUlouary crisis; but more 
especially of effecting that union in 
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one empire, under one head, or under 
one form of fjovcrnmcnt, whicli ap¬ 
peared to be tiie great desire of those 
who now put themselves forward as 
the expression oC the will of all the 
German nation, either as a whole, or 
in its parts; and which seemed to 
be considered as the great unknown 
remedy for all evils, real or imaginary. 
The meeting of the fiwt illegal and 
self-constituted body, which, in its 
impatience to bo ruling the destinios 
* of the nation, assembled at Frankfort 
under the name of a Vor-Parhment^ 
or preliminary parliament, and, al¬ 
though originally only emanating 
from a club of revolutionary spirits at 
Heidelberg, contrived to impose itself 
upon Germany and its princes, and 
sway the destinies erf the land, in 
opposition to the old German Diet 
assembled in the same place—the 
proceedings of the Atmehms, or select 
committee, which the members of this 
Vor-Parlement left behind them, to 
follow up their assumed authority, 
avhen they themselves dispersed,—the 
constitution of the present National 
Assembly, sanctioned by most of the 
German princes, and ad^nowlodgod 
as fully legal and supreme in its 
authority, its membci*H being elected 
by universal suffrage,—and its meet¬ 
ing in time to put a stop to the wild 
democratic tendencies and reckless 
proceedings of the Avsehms^ are all 
matters of newspaper history, and 
need here no farther detail; they arc 
mentioned only to show what revolu- 
tionising^ermany fancies and pre¬ 
tends it would be at, as far as any 
idea can b«‘- formed from its actions— 
and the means it would employ to 
arrive at its cuds. We, have got thus 
far, then, in the solution of our <[ncs- 
lion. Revolutionising Germany de¬ 
sires, above all things, oin* great and 
powerful union of all its f veral parts, 
—the how, when, where, A'C., being 
as yet ^ ery indeliiiite and imiiiteili- 
gible: and the General ls’'atioiial 
Assembly is there to settle those im- 
jtqrtant proliminarie.s. l.et ns con¬ 
tent ourselves aw'hilo with this very 
vague and uncertain answer, and re¬ 
turn to old Father Hhino and his neigli- 
bouthood, to have some further idea 
of the physiognomy of the country 
under the present revolnlionary 
auspices, and with the soothing hopes 


of the realisation of the grand de¬ 
sideratum of union before the country’s 
eyes. After taking this superlicial. 
survey of the “outward man,” and 
judging as far as wo can of his charac¬ 
ter and temper therefrom, we may' 
then speculate, perhaps, a little upon 
hi.s tendencies iu his pr’eseiit course; 
and even go so far as to attempt to take 
Ids hand, and try a trick or two of 
j)almistry in fortune-telling—^not pro- 
tending, however, in true,gipsy spirit, 
to infallil)i]ity in foretelling the future, 
however knowingly and mysteriously 
wc may shake our heads in so doing. 

Although the Germans eari'not be- 
Sitid Tto have the capabilities of acting 
any new part, that they may pretend 
to take upon themselves, to the life-^ 
and even to the death—with all that 
reality and energy fur wlucli the 
French have such an inbewn talent, 
yet they may be looked up to as a 
still more symbol-loving people than 
the latter; and altliougti perhaps not 
quite so much “ up to” correctness of 
costume, at least quite as fond of 
parading tlie dress of the new part 
upon all occasions. The first thiug, 
consequently, that strikes the tourist, 
oneiif eriugtlu! Germany of 1848, is the 
ost(‘utation3 display of the new-old 
iiii])crial, so-called national cockade, 
tlic red, black, and gold colours of the 
old Gorman empire. It is 11 m only 
upon t|||g caps of vapouring sWlents, 
who begin to consider themselves 
more or less the masters of thew^orld, 
or upon the hats of hot-hcadcd, sof- 
ilisnnt - enthusiastic, poetico-political 
yftung men that the new cockade is 
now to be seen; it stares you in the 
hice from the head and breast of al¬ 
most every man you meet—gray- 
beard, middle-aged, or yomigster. It 
is generally i'roni the centre of the 
cap or liiit. and thus just upon the 
forehead, that it glares upon yoh, 
like the dark, red, gleaming eye of a 
new race of almost every 

male indlvldnal looks like a political 
rolypln'iuus. 'I'he soldiers are, one 
and all, adorned with two cockades^ 
tile one of the colours of the individual, 
country they serve, the other of those 
of Iinperiai United Germany. They 
have thus tw'O staring, distorted, and 
unmatched eyes, one over the other, 
in tlie eentrcof th<*ir foreheads. AVith 
tlicir tw'o eyes they ought, one would 
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suppose, to see farther in the mist of 
^ thSe political storm than other people. 
JThe militai 7 , however, inflaenced 
perhaps bj the example of their 
aristocratic young officers, have shown 
ihemselves, generally speaking, and 
markedly so in Prussia, where the 
rovolutionaiw movement has been the 
most decided, recalcitrant towards the 
'so-called progress of the day, anti- 
popular in their s^pathies, attached 
wily to the king and individual 
country they serve, disdainful of the 
new central power, the authority of 
■ which they do not and will not com¬ 
prehend, and of its representatives, 

, whom they regard as a herd of in- 
solent schwatzer, or chatterers—in 
fact, anti-revolutionary, or, as it is 
called in the pet political phrases of 
the day, which the Germans have, 
now more than ever, shown them¬ 
selves so foolishly eager to boiTOw of 
the French —retrograd and reactiotuir. 

This positioft of the military, which 
appears, generally speaking, to be the 
same all over the country, is, to say 
the best, a very ticklish and equivocal 
one, and promises but little for the 
future intenial peace of United Ger¬ 
many. Orders, however, have been 
given by such authorities as still are, 
—and in the first instance by weak, 
uncertain, vacillating, and now disap- 
pointej^L'russia,—that the military 
shoul^n their homage to tlin-idcas 
of the day, by wearing the imperial 
cockade, if not in lieu of, at all events 
in addition to, that which they had 
lieretofore considered as their national 
symbol: and the double Polyphemus 
eye o^ the soldier is one of the most 
striking and startling evidences of the 
unsteady and contending spirit of the 
times, that meet the eye of the tourist 
in Germany of to-day. Even more 
than the students—who are still, how¬ 
ever, sufficiently remarkable both in 
costume and manner in these days of 
unrestricted movement and opinion— 
yon will find a certain set of men, 
whose physiognomy of race is so 
strongly marked by some indescribable 
peculiarity of type, whatever be their 
colour or form of feature, as to render 
. them unmistakeable, and who make 
the most flaring display of the im¬ 
perial national colours, now so 
strangely converted into the symbol 
of a revolutionary spirit, be it in 


cockade, or band, or button-hole 
decoration. These are the Jews. 
They are positively lavish in their 
display of ribbon. Ever since the 
revolution has begun its dubious aud 
unsteady course throughout Germany, 
it has been, invariably and eveiy- 
where, the Jews who have displayed 
the strongest revolutionaiy spirit, the 
most decided •republican tendencies, 
the most acrimonious hatred against 
the “ powers that be,” and the most 
virulent efforts towards the subversion 
of the existing state of things. What 
may have been the cause of the out¬ 
burst of this spirit in an essentially trad¬ 
ing and money-getting people, whose 
commercial advantages, in whatever 
branch they may lie, must bo so com¬ 
pletely compromised, if not altogether 
ruined, by revolutionary movements 
and their consequences, it would be 
difficult in a superficial sketch to say : 
it may be conjectured to have arisen 
simply from a spirit of revenge against 
the exclusive upper classes of Ger¬ 
many, who have so long treated. 
their sect, proud of its wealth, 
aud seeking influence from its power, 
with cutting repulsion and contempt. 
The fact, however, is as stated; the 
most active revolutionary spirits en¬ 
gaged in the task of pulling down and 
destroying, as far as wUs possible, 
have been every where the Jews; the 
avowed republicans may chiefly be 
found among men of their persuasion; 
the clamour, the attack, aud the 
denunciation, chiefly still proceed 
from Jewish mouths and Jewish pens. 
Those who now march forward, then, 
the most boldly, hand in hand in 
strange conjunction, along the pre¬ 
cipitous path of revolutionary move¬ 
ment, are the students and the Jews. 
If you unwisely allow one of the latter 
to lay hold of an unlucky button of 
your coat in a steamboat, he will be 
sure to endeavour, with his peculiar 
twang, to insinuate into you all the 
wildest ultra-revolutionary doctrines: 
the former will keep more apart from 
you, and herd in knots; but, when 
they get drunk, instead of vapouring 
vague, incomprehensible, soi-disant 
Kantian philosophy, as of yore, they 
will bellow still more vague and in¬ 
comprehensible political theories about 
United Germany. It is these two 
classes of beings, then, who make the 
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most ostentatious parade of the na¬ 
tional cockades that dash across our 
eyesight. 

The fate of tliis cockade has been a 
very strange one, by the way, in latter 
years. TJie red, black, and gold com¬ 
bination was long formally proscribed 
in universities, as deleterious and 
dangerous, and typical of the forbidden 
Burschenschaften: it was worn only 
in secret and by stealth, by recalcitrant 
would-be revolutionary students. All 
on a sodden it has been raised on 
high in flag and banner, waving not 
only in revolutionary procession, but 
from palace walls, and tops of public 
buildings. The cockade has not only 
been authorised, but enjoined; audio 
a late reactionary movement in Berlin, 
—when, out of jealousy aud spite to¬ 
wards a central power, that had 
chosen its executive head from south 
ern and not northern Germany, a 
considerable public feeling was ex¬ 
hibited against the imperial national 
flag, and in favour of the Prussian 
colours exclusively—the government, 
or rather the king himself, was 
obliged, for fear of an outbreak of the 
students, to command the resumption 
of those colours in flag aud cockade, 
whicl), but a little while ago, he him¬ 
self had proscribed. The pride of the 
young soi-disant licrocs at being 
openly able to parade that symbol 
Avliich they cherished only heretofore 
as fancied conspiratoi's, ma 3 ' be easily’’ 
conceived: and, now these boy-men 
find tliat they can dictate to the 
princes of the earth, not only upon the 
matter of flags and cocUadcs, but 
upon matters of far graver note, 
there is no knowing to what height 
of presnmption this pride may not 
still further lead them. 

If, noAV, we look around iis to note 
the general physiognora 3 'of the pcoi>le, 
we shall find many other little traits, 
that mark these revolutionary times 
in Germany. The common people, 
more especially upon the Rhine, and 
in man}" parts of the duchy of Baden^ 
the common people, formerly so smit¬ 
ing, so ready, so civil, ])crhaps only 
too obsequious in their signs of respect, 
have grown insolent and rndc: ask them 
a question, and the 3 ' will scarely deign 
to bbstow upon 3 ’^ou an answer: in 
many instances they will shrug their 
shoulders, laugh in your face, and then 


turn their back upon you. On the 
contrary the public officials, the go- 
vei'nment heamten^ have considerably 
lowered that arrogance of tone for 
which they formerly possessed a not 
unmei’ited evil repute, and will an¬ 
swer your inquiries with civil words 
■and smiling faces. Such, however, is 
the natnrad see-saw movement of 
manners iu revolutionary times, in the 
lower and lower-middle classes; and 
as far as regards the latter effect of 
revolutionary movement, no tourist 
ill Germany will be disposed to com¬ 
plain of. the change. 

Over the middle and upper classes, 
at the same time, there has fallen a 
very visible gloom. That uncertainty 
of the future, which is proverbLiUy 
far more difficult for moral strength 
to bear than anj' certain evil, has had 
the ver 3 " evident effect, to the least 
observant eye, of depressing the spirits 
of “ all manner of men.” TIio hope 
appears to exist only in the theoreti¬ 
cal fancies of the excited liberal poH- 
ticiaii, — the enthusiasm only in the 
wild dreams of the dochiiming student. 
The prevailing impression is one of 
all tlic (iuliicss of doubt aud the stupor 
of apprehension. Talk to people of. 
the state of the countr 3 ', and they will 
either shake their heads with a grunt, 
or openl 3 ’ express their fears about the 
future: and those fears are none the 
Ics!^active because they aM so vague 
—none the less depressing because 
thev wear the mysterious, visionary, 
and consequently awful fonu which 
the dim distance of complete uuccr- 
tainty imparts. 

Another change, again, in tiie mi¬ 
ners of the people, is in the politicising, 
sph'it, so nncongcnial in times gone 
b 3 ’ to the Germans, which, in most 
great towns, seems now to have so 
completcl 3 ' absorbed them. It is to 
b(; foiuul not only in the low clubs, 
aud in the iusensate pothouse de¬ 
bates, but iu the eagerness to crowd 
round the revolutionary addresses, 
which arc posted by ultra-liberals at 
street corners, in the anxiety to read 
the last rcs olutionary disquisition of 
the new radical journal, in all its glory 
of large sheet aud full columns, which 
has taken the place of the innocent 
and patriarchal little Volh- blatt, that 
was before the study and delight of tlio 
humble burgher; aud in the mall- 
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' clous enjoyment with which the politi¬ 
cal caricature, railing at prince or 
men in power, is studied at the shop 
window, and the feverish importance 
tliat is attached to it. 

All these characteristic signs and 
changes will meet the eye of the tour¬ 
ist if he even go no farther than the 
confines of the Rhine, and the old city 
of Cologne. There at once is that 
depression visible to wliich allusion 
has already been made. It is 
visible in the aspect of the fallen fialf- 
ruined shopkeeper, of the disconsolate 
master of the hotel, and, above all, 
of the anxious labourer upon the ])ro- 
gi-es.s of that mighty woi’k, the com¬ 
pletion of which evil times seem again 
to render an impossible task—tlic* Co¬ 
logne cathedral.' Funds for the fur¬ 
ther progress of the groat undertaking 
already begin to fail; .and tlieso arc 
not times to seek them from the mu¬ 
nificence either of states or private 
individuals. I'Jie Baumeister, who has 
spent the greater part of a life upon 
the wonderful task of working out the 
completion of this miracle of Gothic 
ai’t,—whose whole soul has been con¬ 
centrated upon this one object,—the 
breath of whose veiy existence seems 
to depend upon the gi-owtli of this 
foster-child of his fancy, for wdach 
alone he has lived,—now shakes his 
head, like the consumptive man whose 
presentiments tell him that his. last 
hour is nigh, and who despairs of 
escaping his doom. '^Phe revolution¬ 
ary wind has blown like the ]>lagnu- 
blast over the land: he feels that his 
hand must soon fall pow^erlcss before 
the neglect, or even ill-will of the 
new-born age of revolutionary li¬ 
berty, and that he must disperse 
abroad that band of artist-workmen 
whom he has fashioned and edu¬ 
cated to the noble work, and whom, in 
their completeness of artistic intelli¬ 
gence, none perhaps, in future j’ears, 
may be able again to collect together, 
Thecathcdral, however, has proceeded 
to a certain point, at which the whole 
interior may be enclosed ; and there, 
in all probability, the progress of the 
works will be checked for the present. 
The consecration of the new part of 
the building, in this state, has already 
taken place ; but, even in these cere-, 
monies, the revolutionary modern 
spirit of Germany has not forgotten to 
assert its influence: the deputation 


sent to them bj’ the Pi-ussian Assembly 
refused to Join to itself a Catholic 
ecclesiastic ; and j'ct it n as seriously 
proposed at tlic same lime, by the 
arrangers of the ceremonial pnHjwmmi^ 
that the roonarchs who w’oi e expected 
to be ])resent upon the occasion should 
mount upon the roof of the cathedral, 
and there take an oath to pre.serve the 
unity of Germany, which oath was to 
be blessed and ratifled by the Pope, 
who was to be invited to come over 
to Cologne for the purpose. The Pope 
hasliad other deed.*, am] other revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies to bless or to ban 
In hi.s own dominion.^ ; but this little 
trait, culled from the lirst protjrammv. 
of the consecration of the t'ologno 
cathedra], may be taken, at the same 
time, as a slight specimen of the wild 
poelico-j)olitical freaks of theoretically 
revolut ion isi 11 g G erma ny. 

Get us wend onr way a little farther. 
VViihout attoinpliiig to take any pre¬ 
cise survey of Priis.sia and Austria, 
the continued fermenting uiul agitated 
state of which countrie.s is the topic of 
every-day newspaper notice, and con¬ 
sequently without venturing upon any 
description of the ]ioisonous and ulcer¬ 
ating sores continually breaking out 
npoii the face of the fair and once 
healthy cities of JBoiiin and Vienna, 
the ignorant tumult of the parlia¬ 
mentary meetings assembled in them, 
the noisy fermentation of the ultra- 
revolutionary and republican clubs, 
the symbolical but dangerous demon¬ 
strations of liot-heade(l students and 
other uiivijie anti nntpiiet spirits, the 
continual btniggle and clash of partie-s 
accusing each other reciprocally of 
utterly subversive or counter-revolu¬ 
tionary and reactionary tendencies, 
and the coiistantlj’^ threatened danger 
of fresh convulsions, with further ruin 
to trade, and consequently to the. weli- 
bcingof the country at large—without, 
then, painting to ourselves a well- 
knowu and notorious jiicturo, let us 
cast our eyes over the outward asi>ect 
of some of the smaller states. 

. Nothing, in the first place, can be 
more uneasy and di.squieting than the 
appearance of the l)nchy of Baden. 
In Heidelberg, nltra-revoJiitionary 
students have come to a total schism 
with their nioderatelj' and vaguely re¬ 
volutionary professors; and it is at 
present diflicult to sec how any under¬ 
standing is to be cliected between 
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teacher and scholar, so as to render 
the university a scut of learning of any 
other kind than that of subversive 
principles. Ju this ])art of Germany 
the revolutionary fermentation appears 
far more active, and is far more visible 
in the maimer, attitude, and language 
of the lower classes, than even in timse 
hotbetls of revolutionary movement, 
Austria and Trussia. To this state of 
things the confinity with agitated 
France, and consequently a more; 
active aflinity with its ideas, caught 
like a fever from a next-door neigh¬ 
bour’s house, the agency of the emis¬ 
saries from the ulfra-re]nihliran Parl- 
siau clubs, who find an easier access 
across the frontiers—not witiiout the 
cognisance, and, it would now seem, 
as was long suspected, with the aid 
also of certain inlliicntial members of 
the Provisional Go\ eminent of l^’rance 
—and the fact also that the unhappy 
duchy has been, if not the native 
country, at least the scene of action of 
the republican insm'gents Ilecker and 
Struve—have all combined to contri¬ 
bute. It is impossible to enter the 
duchy and converse with the peasant 
populatijn, formerly and proverbially 
so peacefully disposed in patriarchal 
Germany, w'ithont finding tlie poison 
of these various influences gathering 
and festering in all their ideas, words, 
and actions^ The ])rostration of sjn- 
ril, generally speaking, among tlie 
middle and trading classes, the dis¬ 
couragement, the uncertain fear, arc 
even still more apparrmt here than on 
the lower Jlliinc ; and the gloom ap¬ 
pears the greater, from all w'e see and 
hear, the higher we mount upon the 
social ladder. The proud ami exclu¬ 
sive German nobility, who have so 
long slei)t cradled in the pride and 
exclusiveness of their courtly preroga¬ 
tives and privileges, now waken to sec 
an abyss besfore and behind them, a 
preciilicc at every step, liow far they 
may have merited the terrors of utter 
ruin to their fortnnes as well as their 
position, by their long contemptuous 
exclusion from tlicir interconrse ard 
society of all who had not the nia^ie 
key to secure admission to them, 
in the shajie of the jirivileged particle 
denoting nobility, whatever was the 
talent and the worth of the despised 
unprivileged—and to this state of 
Ihings, even up to the present day, 


there have beenj^ory few oxccptiqna 
at German courm, and much less in 
German high society—how far they 
have themselves prepared the way for 
their present position, by tlmir wllfnl 
blindness to the progress of ideas in the 
world, are not questions to be discussed > 
beve. Their present apprehension and 
eoiisteniation arc very apparent ill 
every word and action, however much 
tlie younger gcmcration, and especially 
those of it who may be military men, 
may blu.stcr and talk big, and defy; 
they fly away to their country houses, 
if they have them, ccoujomisc, re¬ 
trench,‘andpinch, in jircparation for 
that change in cii’cumstances and 
position which seems to be approach¬ 
ing them like a spectre. The little 
capitals of Garisrulie and Stuttgardt, 
w'ith their small ducal and royal courts, 
certainly never exhibited any picture 
of great animation or bustle even in 
tlieir most flourishing times; but the 
gloom that now liangs over them is 
assuredly voiy different from the 
peaceful, although somewhat torpid 
qiiietudo in whicli tJiey heretofore re¬ 
posed : their dulucss has become . 
litter dreariness; their lady-like old- 
maidish decent listlessness a .sort of 
melancholy bordering upon despair, 
rrinccs and people look askance 
at one another: people suffer; and 
princes think right to retreiicli. The 
theatres of these little capitals are 
about to be closed, because they arc 
con.sklered to be too expensive popu¬ 
lar luxuries iu the present state of 
tilings^ and# onerous appendages 
to court charges. Sovereigns cut 
down their households and tlicirstuds; 
and queens sliut themselves close up iu 
their summer residences, declaring 
themselves too poor to visit German , 
watering-places, and support the ex¬ 
penses of regal toilette. In .Stiittgurdt 
tliese symptoms arc all peculiarly 
visible. Sjiite of the long-acquired 
popularity of the King of Wurtem- 
berg, as a liberal, well-judging, and 
rightly-minded monarch towards iiis 
sulijecrs, the wind of revolution, that 
has blown in such heavy gusts iu other 
parts of Germany, has not wholly 
spared that kingdom; and before ac¬ 
complishing the intention attributed 
to him of retiring, in order to avoid 
those revolutionary demands which, 
in spite of his best intentions, he de- 
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Clares himself unablMonsciontiously to 
meet, the present kmgputsm practice 
those raeasnres ofretrcnchingcconomy, 
•which add to the gloom of his capital 
and the disconsolate look of the conrt- 
attacbed and commercial portion of 
his subjects. It is scarcely possible, 
however, to suppose that the King of 
•Wurtemberg can seriously think of 
abtUcating in favour of a son whose 
outhful actions have always rendered 
im highly unpopular, all the more so 
as he is married to a Russian arch- 
dnehess, whose birth must render her 
sus2}eate tf^ the liberals of the day. 
Another cause, which contributes to 
the melancholy and deserted air of 
these capitals of the smaller German 
courts, is the retirement of the am¬ 
bassadors and cliplo'watic agents of 
the other German courts, who, if not 
already recalled from their posts, will 
probably shortly be so, to meet the 
views of German unity, which needs 
but one representative in common. 
This unhappy look of the little German 
capitals is one of the most melancholy 
signs of the times in these smaller 
states. In Hanover and Brnns- 
wick the apparent resohftion of their 
present rulers, to resist the power 
of the new Central Government of 
would-be united Gemianj’, occasions 
agitation, uncertainty, and fear, which 
make themselves as fully apparent 
in outward symptoms as elsewhei’c. 
Bavaria alone appears to preserve an 
exceptional position. Bavaria also 
has had her revolution, to be sure; 
but, strange to say, #hc revolution 
was occasioned by the manmiivi'es of 
the anti-liberal, or, in that country, 
Jesuitical party, against the liberal 
tendencies of a wild woman’s influence 
over the mind of the king; and, sin¬ 
gular as was the nature and cause of 
this revolution, singular has remained 
the situation of Bavaria, quiet, iin- 
agitated, and seemingly contented, in 
the midst of the convulsive hurly- 
burly passing every where around it. 

After this cursoiy survey of the 
ontwarti aspect of a great part of 
Germany, let us turn our eyes to 
Frankfort, the present central point of 
ail interest and^ttention ; for there 
•sits the General Rational Assembly; 
there is to bo brewed, by w'hatover re¬ 
cipe, or in whatever manner it may be, 
that fancied panacea for all evils, the 


Union of Germany: there, then, we 
may pobablybest leamwhatrevoln- 
tionising Germany would bo at, or, 
at all events, best see the means em¬ 
ployed to arrive at something like a 
consummation. Let us first look at 
the cooks at their work; and then 
taste the nature of the brew, as far as 
their political culinary eftbrts have 
gone to make the medley slab and 
good.” 

Let us enter, then, that plain, dry, 
and harsh-looking circular building, 
which is the Lutheran Church of St 
Paul; it is there the Assembly holds 
its sittings. The interior arrangement 
has been fashioned entirely upon the 
plan of the French Chambers. The 
President’s tribune, the lower tribune 
of the orator before it, the gradually 
rising and diverging amphitheatre of 
scats for the members, are all entirely 
French in their plan. Completely 
French also, and with similar desig¬ 
nation, is the political shading of the 
members according to their seats; the 
jyroit, the Centre in its variety of pro¬ 
gressing nuances, and tlie Gauche and 
Extreme Gauche have the same signi¬ 
fication in the German Assembly as in 
the French. Ror does the resem¬ 
blance cease here ; the constitution of 
the Assembly, in its various elements, 
has a strong aflinity to that of the 
present French Rational Assembly. 
TJie majority of the members are 
evidently concentrated in the dillerent 
shades of the Centre. The old conser¬ 
vatives of the right have but little 
influence, except as a make-weigbt 
against the ultra-liberals. The centre 
consists chiefly of the^old liberals, and 
opposition leaders in the difterent 
chambers of such of the German states 
as possessed constitutions of one modi¬ 
fication or Another—men who have 
now, in turn, in their position towards 
the ultra-revolutionary .spirits, that 
tendency which may be called liberal 
conservative: they are the men of 
progress, who, in the present hurricane 
of revolutionary ideas, endeavour to 
guide the lielm so as to avoid the very 
rocks they have had so great a hand in 
raising, and to restrain the very 
waves which their own breath has so 
greatly contributed to lash into fury ! 
They arc the Odillon Barrots, and 
suchlike old liberals of Germany. 
They find that the task before them Is 
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one of far ruder difficulty than in their 
theoretical fancies they had first ima¬ 
gined; and many of them there maybe, 
who cannot but acknowledge to them¬ 
selves, however little they may bo 
inclined to acknowledge it to the world, 
that the business t>f a vast nation is 
not to be conducted by inexperienced 
heads, however talented, however weU 
they may have conducted the business 
of a counting-house, or taught theories 
from a professor’s chair—in fact, that 
theory and practice will not walk hand 
in hand without a long process of 
amalgamating experience. The left 
is occupied by the raon of revolution¬ 
ary utopics and crude subversive 
opinions ; and in its extreme by the 
ardent republicans and tribunes of the 
people, whom the revolution has caused 
to spring out of the political soil like 
mushrooms. These are the men who 
complain, in speech or in journal, that 
the Assembly is wasting its time 
in vain vapid disputations — an 
accusation, by the way, by no means 
unfounded—and yet themselves, when 
ever they mount into the tribune, 
indulge, more than any others, in decla¬ 
matory would-be poetical phrases, 
“ full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,” and containing not one prac¬ 
tical idea, or feasible proposal. They 
seem to think that, by ringing the 
changes upon certain pet words, such 
as “ patriotism ” and “ nationality,” 
they have said great things and done 
great deeds for the good of the country; 
end, as far as such clap-trap efforts to 
gain popular applause go, they may 
fairly bo said to obtain their ends. 
In this again they have a strong 
“ cousin-german” resemblance with 
th c French ultras in a similar position— 
and no less so in their endeavours to 
overawe and browbeat' the majority of 
the Assembly by noisy exclamations, 
and even uproarious riot. The Ger¬ 
man ultras, however, have succeeded, 
to a great extent, in a manoeuvre in 
which their French brethren have 
failed, although supported in it, at 
first, by a certain reckless member 
of the Provisional Government—that 
is to say, in packing the"public gal¬ 
leries with acolytes, said to be paid, 
who, while they applaud all ultra- 
revolutionary speeches “ to the echo,” 
endeavour to put down the conserva¬ 
tive orators by tumult, or violent 


hissing, and ard of course vaunted 
forth in the ultra-liberal journals as 
“ the expression of the will of the 
nation.” Be it said, at the same time, 
enpassant, that this manner of applaud¬ 
ing by the clapping of hands^ and 
expressing disapproval by hissing, has 
been borrowed from a habit of the 
members of the Assembly themselves, 
which has certainly a very unparlia¬ 
mentary appearance and sound to 
English eyes and cars. This use of 
the public galleries, wdiich, in spite of 
the regulations of the Assembly, it 
has been found impossible altogether 
to put down, has assuredly a certain 
influence in overawing and intimidat¬ 
ing some of the members of the majo¬ 
rity. Two causes, however, have 
contributed to preserve the Assembly 
from utter anarchy and confusion. 
The first of these, a negative one, 
consists in the fact that Frankfort is 
not a great noisy stirring capital of a 
great couiitty, where a mob is always 
at hand to be used as a tyrannical 
influence by the leaders of the people, 
and that there arc no suburbs filled 
with a workibg i)opnlation, whence, 
as in Paris, an insurgent army may bo 
suddenly recruited to work mischief, 
when it may have no other work to do. 
The second, a direct and active one, 
arises from the personality of the 
President of the Assembly; and cer¬ 
tainly it is in the personal qualities 
and physical advantages of the HeiT 
von Gagcm, as much as in his position, 
and from the esteem in which ho is 
held, that his pow'cr to dominate, con¬ 
trol, and will to order, very greatly 
consists. 

The President Gageni, long known as 
the most talented and leading opposi¬ 
tion member of the Darmstadt Cham¬ 
ber, has passed his life in his energetic 
attempts to further those constitutional 
liberties, which lie would now check 
with powerful hand, that they may not 
go too far. Disappointed and disgusted 
with liis fruitless efforts to promote 
what he considered the interests of 
his countiy, the Herr von Gageru had 
retired, for some time past, into pri¬ 
vate life, when, upon thebreaking forth, 
of the revolutionary storm, he waa 
called upon by his prince fo take the 
helm of affairs, and, as minister, to 
steer the bark along the current by 
which he might avoid the Scylla of. 
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ultra-democracy as much as the Cha- 
ryhdis of resistance to the progress of 
the age. In this new character he again 
appeared upon tljo stage of the political 
■world; and he has only rctii’cd fi’om 
his post, as he has since rciused to 
accept office as minister of the now 
central executive power of all Ger¬ 
many, in order to maintain the posi¬ 
tion, to which he was raised by accla¬ 
mation, us the controlling head of that 
Assembly which was to decide the 
destinies of the country, and from the 
councils of which he himself had 
fondly hoped to sec emanate the wel¬ 
fare of united Germany. 

Tall and stout, with a face which 
possesses a decision and iirmness of 
character, much aided by a pair of 
very broad black brows, lierr von 
Gagem has, at the same time, a bold 
dignity of manner and gesture, w’hicli 
is well calculated to rule an Assem¬ 
bly, ^nd a powerful voice, wdiicli 
knows how to make itself heard iii a 
storm: a ready and simple elo((ucnce, 
and a clear good souse, which fastens 
upon the right point at the right 
moment, aj'e combinad with these 
advantages of exterior appearance ,* 
and as he rises, in cases of emergency, 
to display a vigour of energy, rather 
than that system of conciliation so 
fatally used in France, aud so imprac¬ 
ticable amidst all the clashing party 
opinions of a revolutionary Assembly, 
he shows himself to be the man of 
the moment, and of the place. He 
may be said to be the saviour of the 
German ^National -Assembly, inas¬ 
much as his pei-sonal influence may be 
considered to have rescued it from 
that state of anai'chy and confusion 
W'hicb now disgraces the French cham¬ 
ber, and into which the Gciman 
Assembly, with its conflicting ele¬ 
ments, and its still gi-eater iuexpe- 
rieiice, seemed at first about to fall. 

As it is, the German National 
Assembly can by no means be looked 
upon as a model of parliamentaiy 
order: it is still noisy, ill-regulated, 
and uncertain in its movements. It 
cannot be denied, at the same time, 
tliat sufficient individual talent may 
be found among its members. Among 
rising men of tlie day, the orators 
■of Brussia and the smaller northern 
'*^atcs, (for Southern Germany has 
AS yet produced but little striking 


talent,)—aloug with those young, 
ardent, and energetic men who, the 
conspirators and insurgents of a few 
months ago, have gone over to the 
liberal conservative majority, and the 
people’s orators, who aim at being 
the O'Connells of Germany, as their 
phraseology goes, and who, in spite 
of the imi)racticable nature of their 
tenets, and the frequently vapid nature 
of their declamation, have a certain 
rude ready eloquence, that strives to 
be poetical — there are also a few 
practised statesmen, a few wary old 
men of action, and several well-known 
authors and poets, supli as old Uhland, 
whose democratic ai'dour still keeps 
him upon the benches of the left, and 
the Count Auersperg, well known 
under the name of Anastatius Griin, 
whom disappointments in liis position 
in society are supposed also to have 
driven into the ultra-democratic ranks. 
But tliere seems to be an nttcr want 
of purpose in most of the speeches 
which emanate from the lips of these 
men of talent. Proverbially vague 
ill their jihilosophical theories, even 
when they make most pretensions to 
clearness, the Germans show them¬ 
selves still more so in their politicfd 
views. The speeches not only of the 
ultra-liberals, but of the would-be 
statesmen of the centre, appear 
mere compiUtions of “ words, words, 
words," -without any tangible argu¬ 
ment or practical proposal: it is rarely 
that it is possible to sift from the 
readily flowing, but generally most 
muddy stream, a sand of gold, that 
may be used as one of sterling wortli 
in tlie crown of unity which the hands 
of the Assembly would be forging. 
In all that emanates from the Assem¬ 
bly, eitliar in debate or in decree, 
there is generally a lamentable want 
of correctly defined purpose: aud, in 
fact, to return to the point from which 
-wG have started, it is as difficult to 
discover from the vague, wavering, 
boggling proceedings of the Assembly, 
as from any other quarter, or from 
any other movement, precisely what 
revolutionising Germany would be at. 
Up to the present time, like the Pro¬ 
visional Government of France, it has 
rather attempted to rule aristocrati¬ 
cally itself, than to prepare the way, as 
was its object, for the future definitive 
constitution of Germany. The only 
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tlt'finito step it lias yet taken towards 
that vague desideratmn., a “ United 
Germany,” lias been in the appoint¬ 
ment of a Provisional Executive 
Head, and of a cabinet of ministers 
at its direction. 

Except in as far as regards the 
jealousy of Prussia, disappointed in 
its hopes of itself giving the head to 
the Imperial government, and in¬ 
clined in consocpiencc to quarrel with 
tlio dictates of that central power, 
for which it clamoured, and which 
it at least accepted not ungraciously, 
as long as it thought, with true JViis- 
sian conceit, «that the head must 
necessarily emanate from itself—a 
jealousy to which reiereuoe will be 
made farther on—the clioice of the 
Austrian Archduke John, as Adminis¬ 
trator or Protector of the Govern¬ 
ment of United Germany, whatever 
his charge may be called, (for the 
German terra “ Reichs Verweser” 
cxiiresses in itself both these attribu¬ 
tive designations,) cannot be looko<l 
upon as one of any political weight. 
As a prince, enjoying for many years 
past a certain popularity, more per¬ 
haps fi-om a feeling of opposition, 
because he was considered as living 
upon ill terms with the Imperial court 
of Austria, than from any personal 
attachment to himself, the Archduke 
John may be considered to be well 
selected as a popuhu' and gcuoraliy 
accepted head of Germany: whether 
ho ])ussessos either the talent or the 
energy to till so strange and awfully 
rcsiionsible a jjost in the present dis¬ 
turbed state of Germany is another 
question, which only those who have 
known him in the retirementof private 
life can answer. The political writer 
wiio designated him as the Duke of 
Sussex of Austria, made a happy liit 
in tlins classifying him. The Arch¬ 
duke John has rendered himself popu¬ 
lar by his patronage and furtherance 
of scientific institutions : but lie has 
been too little kno'wn, otherwise than 
as the discarded and disgi’aced of the 
Imi)crial family, to be called in any 
way “ the man of the people.” The 
marriage, which was the cause of 
his disgrace, was thus, likewise, 
the cause of his popularity, such as it 
was ; the unkni of an Imperial prince 
with a girl of comparatively hnmble 
birth—a union about the origin of 


which so many absurdly fabulous 
tales have been told—^tiatterod the 
instincts of the middle and lower 
classes. The Archduchess, Jiowever, 
who now finds herself elevated still 
more, to a pinnacle to which her 
wildest dreams could scarcely have 
led her, and who is now flattered, 
caressed, and done homage to, as she 
was before set aside, is said to reveal 
nothing of any humble origin, and to 
be as lady-like as sensible, in manner. 
Upon the whole, then, it is not in the 
wholly provisional and most unstable 
ap])oint-mout of the Archduke John as 
“ Reic-hs Verweser” that we shall find 
any solution to the inquiry as to the 
more certain revolutionary tendencies 
of Germany. 

Assuredly more ought to be gathered 
from the appointment of the new 
central cabinet, and more especially 
of its Minister ti)r Foreign Affairs and 
leading member, Prince Ijoiriingen: 
and naturally m o look to the recent 
manifesto of the prince as a document 
from wliich we may best learn “what 
revolntionisingGermany would be at.” 
Sensible and clear, or at all events as 
little confu.sed as is possible in thepre- 
sentconfused state of all theories, plans, 
and reasonings in Germany, the mani¬ 
festo, in doing no more than pointing 
out two methods towards effecting the 
reconstrnction of (Jermany, leaves 
evciy thing as regards the future in as 
vague and uncertain a stnt'e as before. 
It only states a dilemma—it does not 
attempt to resolve it. It puts Ger¬ 
many in a cleft stick, or ratW, at the 
division of two paths, the greater merit 
or praeti * ‘abil ity of eit her of which it does 
not attempt to show very decisively, 
by its concluding words, “ Ent/weder^ 
Oder! choose!” In fact, it does no 
more than ask with ourselves, “ What 
would revolutionising Germany be 
at?” 

Ft may be. surmised, certainly, from, 
the manifesto of Prince LeinLugen, 
that he himself is really inclined to¬ 
wards the going forward in the uncer¬ 
tain course of doing towards 

the effectuation of the desired union} 
although he by no means pretends to 
I'ccoiumciid how this is to 'bo done. 
He seems—and his acceptation of 
oflicc w'onld in itself appear to con¬ 
firm the fact—a pai'tisan of what he 
defines somewhat confusedly as “an 
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actaid union of all the component 
parts of the whole,'in sach a manner 
^ as to avert the possibility of any dis- 
. pate between the whole and the parts 
'for ho adds, “If any other course be 

S nrsued, not singleness or unity, but 
isoord and separation will be csta- 
blisbod.” But in the alternative which 
he places before Germany, of either 
" returning to the past, or of realising 
Ithe uncertain and as yet undefined de- 
' edderatum of a great union for the 
|atm*e, it would seem, Avhatevcr be the 
• prince’s own meaning, or whatever 
' may be supposed to be the means used 
by the. Assembly to produce a united 
whole, that he only places before it at 
the same time the alternative of a civil 
war, at which,he himself hints, or a 
republican constitution, which must 
appear to bo the result of the progress 
In its present sense, of revolutionising 
* '•'Germany. 

" When we hear that “ to retrograde 
to a confederation of states, or to CS' 
tabliah a weak federal state, by a 
powerfully impressed Independence of 
the individual states, would only be to 
create a mournful period of transition 
to fresh catastrophes and new revolu¬ 
tions that from such a course of 
proceeding would result the danger 
“ of harbouring in Germany revolu¬ 
tionary movements, or perchance civil 
war, for a series of yearsthat the 
nation would arrive at “ the most un¬ 
desirable consummation of rendering 
itself ridiculous for ever by trumpeting 
to the world German unity and Ger¬ 
man power, and presenting in reality 
a spectacle the very reverse”—^when 
we hear that “no dynastic interests 
can be taken into consideration if the 
nation wills unity;” that “toconstruct 
a new empire, and at the same time to 
^ permit hn organisation tending to an 
inevitable contest fur the supreme 
sovereignty between the individual 
^ states, would be to sow disunion in¬ 
stead of unity, to create weakness in¬ 
stead, of powerand that, conse- 
“qu^ntly, “the imperial power must, 
In a degree, absorb in itself the sove¬ 
reignty of the individual states, abolbh 
the diplomatic intercourse of the indi¬ 
vidual states at home and abroad, and 
coimentrate it in its own hands, ap- 
, pri^iiate to itself the unconditional 
, disposal of the national forces, and not 
allow governments or fhcu: constitu¬ 


ent State Assemblies to occupy them¬ 
selves with affairs appertaining to the 
National Assembly alone, since a per¬ 
fectly established central state, in 
which other perfectly established states 
are encased, would be virtually a mon¬ 
strosity,”— when we "hear all these 
things, and weigh the tendency Of their 
views, we can see in them no other- 
result than the abasement of the in¬ 
dividual sovereigns, an absorption 
of their power, which would leave 
them no more than useless and ridicu¬ 
lous puppets, and, couscqueutly, their 
mevitablc overthrow in the course of 
time, and the establishment of repub¬ 
lican institutions, whatever the name 
given to the new form of republic, 
whatever the title bestowed upon 
its head, be it even Emperor, or Reiebs 
Verweser, Regent, Protector, Adminis¬ 
trator, or President. 

On the other, hand, when we am 
told—although “jealousies between 
individual states, and revilings of tho 
northern by the southern parts of the 
empire” arc stigmatised as “ criminal 
absurdities”—that, “ if the many col¬ 
lateral and coexistent interests ai'Ctoo 
preponderant to be ssicrificed to Ger¬ 
man unity, if the old spirit of discord 
and separation is still too powerfully 
at work, if the Jealousy between race 
and race, between north and south, is 
still too strojigly felt, the nation must 
convince itself of the fact, and return 
to the old federal systenj,” already 
hinted at as impossible without fresh 
revolutions or long civil wars; and 
when wc know, at the same time, that 
these jcalonsics between state and 
state not only do exist, but continue 
to increase and ferment still more in 
the present state of things,—that in 
fact, the dd spirit of discord and se¬ 
paration is still more powerfully at 
work than ev'er,—what can we look 
forward to? Only the other alternative 
to winch we have alluded—those civil 
wars which tho manifesto of Prince 
Lciuing|eu itself hints at so cautiously. 

^ce, from the very first commence¬ 
ment of the revolution in Germany, the 
jealous spirit between the northern 
and southern states broke out in a de¬ 
cided form, it has only increased in¬ 
stead of diminishing. When the va¬ 
cillating but ambitious iKing of Prus¬ 
sia, desirous of coming forward as tlie 
“ man of Germany” of tlie day, but 
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“infirm of purpose,” attempted to 
direct the tevolutioDarj movement in 
hisown states by accepting the call fora 
United GeimanEmpire, and byplacing 
himself, atthoogh nnavowe^y, at its 
head, the Austrian OffidaX Gazette 
immediately fulminated a severe, 
damning, and, under the circum> 
stances, almost cruel manifesto 
against the ambitious Prussian mo¬ 
narch ; in Bavaria, the young men of 
the upper classes burnt his majesty 
in effigy in the public market-place of 
Munich; at Stuttgardt, the picture of 
the offending sovereign was as public¬ 
ly hung by the neck to a gallows. 
Southern Germany was indignant at 
the thought that an upstart King of 
Prussia should attempt to lead the 
movement for a new United Empire 
of Germany, and presume even to 
dream of being its future emperor. 
But when, in the course of events, the 
provisional head of the newly consti¬ 
tuted central power was chosen by 
the assembly from among the princes 
of Southern Germany, it was the turn 
of Prussia to exhibit its spite and 
auger: its jealousy was not to be 
concealed. The result of the dis¬ 
appointed ambition of Prussia was 
exhibited, as already alluded to, in a 
reactionary feeling against that cen¬ 
tral power, which it would have ac¬ 
cepted probably with acclamation, 
and been the first to applaud and 
support, had it emanated from its own 
country. The exhibition of this feel¬ 
ing in some violent outbreak was so 
much dreaded upon the occasion of 
the military homage appointed to 
bo shown to the Reichs Verweser at 
Berlin, that the ceremony, as is well 
known, was obliged to be counter¬ 
manded. The feeling is now still 
continuing to be shown in a constant 
exhibition of mistrust on the part of 
Prussia towards the National Assem¬ 
bly, and as well as in the counter- 
accusation of that new and vaguely 
defined political crime “reaction,” 
laid by the journals of the" moderate 
party, as well as by the ffitra-liberals, 
to the charge of Prussia. With all 
these conflicting elements at work be¬ 
tween the various parts of Gennany, 
and again between these various 
parts and the central power, placed 
in the hands of the Assembly, it is 
very difficult to look clearly as yet 


towards any possible constitution of 
that unity which would appear to be 
the most vague end and aim of the^ 
revolution in Germany. To those 
who attempt to look into the mist of, 
the future, and see visions, and dream 
dreams—for, in the present state of 
the cloudy and wavering po&ti^ 
horizon, it would seem that aH 
political foresight can protend to no 
better name than that—the nearer pC 
the two alternatives to bo deducM 
from Prince LeiningenVii manifesto, 
would appear to bo the disunion, the ' 
total rupture, the civil war. 

The' other alternative, however, 
seems not without its chances; for, 
although the old liberals of ropublican 
tendencies, tlie suspected and im¬ 
prisoned, have now been brought 
round, for the most part, into the 
ranks of the moderately progressiyp 
party, in the natural course of revolu¬ 
tionary changes, or even been called' 
to the councils of the kings and 
princes who rejected and persecuted 
them; yet, on the other band, the exer¬ 
tions of the moderate party, in spite 
of the clog that they would now put, 
upon the too rapid course of ultra- 
democracy, appear to tend, in the 
efforts made, and the views enter-* 
tained respecting the unity of Ger-' 
many, towards the veiy republican 
institutions which they disavow, and 
suppose themselves endeavouring tc 
avoid. The real icpublicans, at the 
same time, although without any 
present weight among the political 
spirits of the day, are yet composed, 
as elsewhere, of the young, hot-headed, 
reckless, active, stirring'elements of 
the time, and are always ready to 
make lip, by violence and headlong 
precipitation, for what they want in 
importance and experience. They are 
aided also in their views by a certain'', 
party of tlie liberal press, which Is 
always preaching the imitation' < 
French institutions and the conduct* 
of the present leading men in France, 
—as if France and the French^diff not ^ 
hold up a lesson and a warning in¬ 
stead of models for imitation—add# 
consoling Germany with the idea,.that 
although it does not ^ssess such 
enviable men or measnires, the men 
must shortly rise upon the political ^ 
surface, and that the n^easures will 
follow, behind them. By a great por- 
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lion of the- press, '’eyen that of li.e that it msy Ind a m^dle course, and 
moderate pint j:-also, a contlattal irti'- estahUdi its ’^eoret^ and yaunted 
lation su^pieion and ^istrast.'4s ludtr^vnjhpiitexoi^geiyil dissension, 
tMtogihe^t np against the, stUl rd^*,. plnp^nit M the depths of repnb- 

Inj^iflN^li'elgns.of Germany j end Ih© ;Hc™ right in its 

by Of'that yeiy vagpe ^nSatipili. Iw yyt nno^^ hopes; but certainly 
‘‘reactiwi,” the name of Trluch adorfe, ’ the me«in|by which this desired eon- 
Imi^eyev; is ^oonsldered sufficiently stuumation is to be arrived at, are not 
damnipg,- is, otmBtftntly raised hpo^^ inihe least degree visible: it remains 
every movement^ of whaleva nature as the vaguest of vagne fancies— 
ilirvmAy be, wh^ those sovbreigns the how, the where, the when, and 
may The moderate party may even the why, are as yet matters of 

]}#«eqilii;ted o^ repnblioui tendencies doubt: not only deeds but principles, 
S^,their hearts; but they seem to ^ npt ohly principles but plans, to this 
ig^e the old , proverb, “ give a dog intent, ai*e as yet utterly absent. In 
a bw name,” and the consequences; fact our question, after all, remains 
and they will malce“sad dogs” oidi unanswered;, and, beyond the main 
of the sovereigns, until at last the point of “ umty,” to be effected some- 
conseqaenebs will threaten more and how or other, revolutionising Ger- 
more aearly. many seems utterly unable to tell ns. 

Between, these two alternatives, as we vainly endeavour to find out 
h^^ever, Germany seems to think definitively, “what it would be at? 


Pi^ed WUlknn BUtehwood and'Sdns, Edmh^gk. 
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Saitii Dr Luther, “ When I saw Dr 
Gode begin to tell his puddings hang¬ 
ing in the chimney, I told him he 
would not live long!” 

I wish I had copied that passage 
from “ The Table Talk” in large round 
hand, and set it before my fathei' at 
breakfast, the mom preceding that 
fatal eve in winch Uncle Jack per¬ 
suaded him to tell his pnddiiigs. 

Yet, now I think of it, Uncle Jack 
hung the puddings in the chimney,— 
but he did not persuade my Mlicr to 
tell them. 

Beyond a vague surmise that half 
the suspended “ tomacula” would 
furnish a breakfast to Uncle Jack, and 
that the youthful appetite of Pisistratus 
would despatch the rest, my fatlier 
did not give a thought to the nutri¬ 
tious properties of the puddings,—in 
other words, to the two thousand 
pounds which, thanks to Mr Tibbets, 
dangled down the chimney. So far 
as the great work was concerned, my 
father only cared for its publication, 
not its profits. I will not say that he 
might not hunger for jiraise, but I am 
Huitc sure that ho did not care a 
button for pudding. Nevertheless, it 
was an infaust and sinister augury for 
Augustine Caxton, the very appear- 
anco^ the very suspension and danglo- 
ment of any puddings whatsoever, 
right over his ingle-nook, when those 
puddings were made by the sleek 
hands of Uncle Jack! None of the 
puddings which ho, poor man, had all 
Ids life been stringing, whether from 
his own chimneys, or the chimneys of 
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other people, had turned out to be real ' 
puddings,—they had,always been tba^ 
feiJofa, the erschdtmngen, the phan- 
toms and semblances of puddings. 

I (jnestion if Uncle Jack knew jniich 
about Democritus of Abdera. But he 
was certainly tainted with the philo¬ 
sophy of that fanciful sage. Ho 
peopled the air with images of colossal 
stature, which impressed all his dreams 
and divinations, and from whose in¬ 
fluences came his very sensations and * 
thonglits. His whole being, asleep 
or waking, was thus but the reflection " 
of great phantom puddings! 

As soon as MrTibbets had possessed 
himself of the two volumes of the “ His¬ 
tory of Human Error,” he had neces- . 
sarily established that hold upon my 
father which hitherto those lubricate 
hands of his had failed to effect. He had 
found what he had so long sighed for in 
vain, lus _j90i«< fPappui^ where^in to fix;. 
the Archimedean screw. it 

tight in the “Ilistoiy of Human Error,” 
and moved the Caxtonian world, 

A clay or two after the conversation 
recorded in my last chapter, I saw 
Uncle Jack coming oht of the ma- 
liogany doors of my father’s bahkor •, 
and, from that lime, there seemed no 
reason why Mr Tibbets should not 
visit his relations on week-days 
well as Sundays. Not a day, indeed, 
passed but wliat he held long con¬ 
versations with my father. He had 
much to report of his intertiows with 
the publishers. In these conversa¬ 
tions he naturally reenm^ to that 
grand idea of the “ Literary ‘^mes” 
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wldch iiM 80 dazzled my poor father’s 
imaginatiOD; and haying heated the 
irop, Unde Jack was too knowing a 
Ptan not to strUce while it was h^t. 

When I think of the simplicity ray 
wise father exhibited in this crisis ^ 
his life, I mast own that I am less 

S oved by pity 'than admiration for 
at poorgreat’b^^ed student. We 
have seen that Out of the learned 
indolepce of twenty years, the ambi¬ 
tion which is the instinct of a man 
.of “ genius had emerged ; the serious 
preparation of the great book for the 
pomsal of the world, had insensibly 
restored the' charms of that noisy 
world on the silent mdiyidnal. And 
therewith came a noble remorse that 
he had hitherto done so little for his 
species. Was' it enough to write 
martos upon the past history of 
xHtnnan Error? Was it not his duty, 
when the occasion wasMrlypresented, 
ta enter upon that present, daily, 
horary, war with Error—whi^ is the 
Bwwn cbiralry of Knowledge? St 
GeOV^e did not dissect dead dragons, 
he fought the live one. And Lo^on, 
with that magnetic atmosphere which 
in ^at capitals fills the breath of life 
with stimdating particles, had its 
share in quickening the slow pulse of 
the student. In the country, he read 
hut his old authors, and lived with 
them through the gone ages. In the 
city, my father, during the intervals 
of repose from the great book, and 
still mcare now that the great book had 
oorae to a jpanse,—^inspected the litera- 
tttte of, h» own time. It had a pro- 
iffiskma ^eet him. He was 

j^^ike the ordinary run of scholars, 
ipd;,;|iidoed, of readers for that mat- 
who, in their supersfitions 
hp#lge to the dead, are always will¬ 
ing ewragh to saAdfice the living. Ho 
4m jnStiee to tUb marvelloas fertility 
of l^Uect which characterises the 
8uUio«4iip of the present age. By the 
ptosent age, 1 do not only mean the 
present day, I poraraence with the 
century. “What,” said my father 
ime day in dispute with IVevanion— 
“what cfaaract^ses the literature of 
oar thne i%>-its human interest. It is 
that we do not sec scholars ad- 
m^aing scbolnrs, but men addressing 
"“^,-»>wot that scholars are fewer, but 
*1^0 rea^Bg pubUe Is more large, 
lin ail ages address themselves 
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to what interests their readers; the 
same things do not interest a vast 
community which interested half a 
score of monks or bookworms. The 
literary polis was once an oligarchy, 
it is now a republic. ‘ It is the general 
brilliancy of the atmosphere whicli 
prevents yom* noticing the size of any 
particular star. I>o you not see, that 
with tlio cultivation of the masses 
has awakened the Literature of the 
Affections ? Every sentiment finds an 
expositor, every feeling an oracle. Like 
Epimenidos, I have boon sleeping in 
a cave; and, waking,! sec those whom 
I left children are bearded men; and 
towns have sprung up in. the land¬ 
scapes which I left as solitary wastes.” 

Thence, the reader may perceive 
the causes of the change which hfwl 
come over my father. As Bohert 
Hall says, I think, of Dr Kippis, “ he 
had laid so many l>ooka at the top of 
ids head, that the brains could not 
move.” But the electricity had now 
penetrated the heart, and the quick¬ 
ened vigour of that noble organ en¬ 
abled the brain to stir. Meanwhile, 
T leave my father to these influences, 
and to the continuous con[ver8ation.s 
of Uncle Jack, and* proceed with the 
thread of my own egotism, 

Thank.s to MrTrovanion, my habits 
were not tho.se which favour friend¬ 
ships with (he idle; but I formed 
some acquaintances amongst young 
men a few years older than myself, 
wlio held subordinate situations in the 
public officep, or were keeping their 
terms for the bar. There was no 
want of ability amongst these gentle¬ 
men; but they had not yet settled 
uito the stern prose of life. Their 
busy hours only made thqni moro dis¬ 
posed to enioy the hours of relaxation. 
And wheii* we got together, a very 
gay, light-hearted set we were! We 
had neither money enough to be very 
extravagant, nor leisure enough to bo 
very dissipated; but we amused our¬ 
selves notwithstanding. My new 
friends were wonderfully erudite in all 
matters connected witli the theatres. 
From an opera to a baUet, from 
Hamlet to the last farce from the 
French, they had the literature of the 
stage at the finger-ends of iffeir straw- 
coloured gloves. They had a protty 
large acquaintance with actors and 
actresses, and were perfect Walpoluli 
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in the minor scandals of tho day. To 
do them justice, however, they were 
not indifferent to the more masculine 
knowledge nccc8S.aryin “this wrong 
world.” They talked as familiarly of 
the real actors eff life as of the sham 
ones. They could adjust to a hair 
tho rival pretensions of contending 
statesmen. They did not profess to 
be deep in the mysteries of foreign 
cabinets, (with the exception of one 
j'Oiing gentleman connected with the 
Foreign Office, who prided himself 
on knowing exactly what the Russians 
meant to do with India—when they 
got it!); but to make amends, tho 
majority of them had penetrated tho 
closest secrets of our own. It is true 
that, according to a proper subdivi¬ 
sion of labour, each took some parti¬ 
cular member of the government for 
his special observation-, just as the 
most skilful surgeons, however pro¬ 
foundly versed in tho general struc¬ 
ture of our frame, rest their anato¬ 
mical fame on the light they throw on 
particular parts of it,—one man taking 
the brain, another the duodenum, a 
third the spinal cord, while a fourth, 
perhaps, is a master of all the symp¬ 
toms indicated by a pensile finger. 
Accordingly, one of my friends appro¬ 
priated to hiraself'lhc Home Depart¬ 
ment ; another the Colonies; and a 
third, whom we all regarded as a 
future Talleyrand, (or a de Betz at 
least,) had devoted himself to the 
special study of Sir Robert I’eel, and 
know, by the way in which that pro¬ 
found and inscrutable statesman threw 
open his coat, every thought that was 
passing in his breast I Whether law¬ 
yers or officials, they all had a great 
idea of themselves—liigh notions of 
what they were to ftc, rather than 
what they were to <iV>, some day. As 
the king of modem fine gentlemen said 
of himself, in paraphrase of Voltaire, 
“ they had letters in their pockets 
addressed to Posterity, — which the 
chances were, however, that they 
might forget to deliver.” Something 
“ priggish” there might be about some 
of them; but, on tho whole, they 
were far more interesting than mere 
idle men 4 >f pleasm-e. There was 
abont them, as features of a general 
family likeness, a redundant activity 
of life—a ^ay exuberance of ambition 
—alight-hearted earnestness when at 


work—a schoolboy’s enjoymmtof tke 
hours of play. * 

A great contrast to these young 
mea was Sir Sedley Betpdesert, who 
was pointedly kind to me, and whose 
bachelor’s house was always open to 
me after noon; Sir Sedley was visible 
to no one, but bis valet, before that 
hour. A perfect bachelor’s house ib 
was, too—^with its windows opening 
on tho Park, and sofas niched into the 
windows, on which you might loll at 
your case, like the philosopher in Lu¬ 
cretius,— 

'^Despiceieunde q^oeas alios,passimqae vidon, 
Errare,”— 

And see the gay crowds lido to and 
fro Rotten Row—without the fh- 
tigue of joining them, especially if the 
wind was in the east. 

There was no affectation of costU-^ 
ness, or what tho French and the 
upholsterers call rechercM^ abont the 
rooms, but a wonderful accumulation 
of comfort. Every patent chair that 
proffered a variety in tho art of loung¬ 
ing, found its place there; and near 
every chair a little table, on which 
yon might deposit your book or your 
coffee-cup, without the trouble 'of 
moving more than your hand. In 
winter, nothing warmer than the 
quilted curtains and Axmlnster car¬ 
pets can be conceived. In summer, 
nothing airier and cooler than the 
muslin draperies and the Indiaq mat¬ 
tings. And I defy a man to know 
to what perfection dinner may be 
brought, unless he had dined with ^ 
Sedley Beaudesert. Certainly, if that 
distinguished personage had hut bemi 
an egotist, he had been the hafmieil. 
of men. But, unfortunately fbr hito, 
he was singularly amiable and kind- 
hearted. He had thadonn« 
but not the other requisite for wondly 
felicity—the maumie emtr. He felt, 
a sincere pity for every one else who 
lived in rooms without patent chnint. 
and little coffee tables—^whose win)* 
dows did not look on the Park, with' 
sofas niched into their recesses. Ai > 
IIeni 7 IV. wished every man to havn."' 
his pot au faty so Sir Sedley BOah- 
desert, if he cotfld have had his ivay,. 
would have every man served wittran 
early cnOumber for hia fish, and a 
caraffe of iced water ^ the aide ff hib 
bread and cheese. He thus evinc^ 
on politics a naive shiij^Udty, whfeh 
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deligWally* contrasted his acuteness 
' on matters of taste. I remember his 
saying, in a discussion on the Beer 
3ill, “Ihe poor ought not to be 
allowed to drink beer, it is so parti- 
oularly rheumatic! The best drink in 
hard work is dry champagne—(not 
I found that out when I 
naed to shoot on the moors.” 

Indolent as Sir Sedley was, he had 
contrived to open an extraordinary 
number of drains on his great wealth. 

First, as a landed proprietor, there 
was no end tA applications from dis¬ 
tressed farmers, aged poor, benefit 
sodeties, and poachers he had thrown 
put of employment by giving up his 
preserves to please his tenants. 

Next, as a man of pleasure, the 
whole race of womankind had legiti¬ 
mate demands on him. From a dis- 
''tressed duchess, whose picture lay 
perdu under a secret spring of his 
snuff-box, to a decayed laundress, to 
whom ho might have paid a compli¬ 
ment on the perfect involutions of a 
trill, it was quite sufficient to be a 
daughter of Kve to establish a just 
claim on Sir Sedley’s inheritance from 
Adam. 

Again, as an amatem' of art, and a 
respectful servant of every muse, all 
whom the public had failed to patron¬ 
ise—^paintoi*, actor, poet, musician— 
turned, like dying suu-fiowers to the 
snn, towards the pitying smile of Sir 
Sedley Beaudesert. Add to these the 
general miscellaneous multitncle, who 
‘b^heardof SirSedlcy’shigh character 
Ibrbmievolence,’ and one may well suj)- 
i^^se what a very costly reputation ho 
' set up. In fact, though Sir Scdlo) 

’Wid not spend on what might fairly 
lie called himself,” a fifth part of his 
rinpely income^I have no doubt that 
e found it difficult to make botli ends 
meet at the close of the year. That 
he did so, he owed perhaps to two 
rul^ which his philosophy had peremp¬ 
torily adopted. He never made debts, 
'"and he never gambled. For both 
these admirable aberrations from the 
"prdinaiy routine of fine gentlemen, I 
believe he was indebted to the softness 
Of hU ffisposition. He had a great 
compasi^on for a wretch who was 
duttued. “Poor fellow!” he would 
6ay»(jf‘it must be so painful to him to 
pasA his life in saying No. ” So 
little did he know about that class of 
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promisers,—as if a man dunned ever 
said No! As Beau Brummell, when 
asked if he was fond of ve^tables, 
owned that he had once eat a pea, so 
Sir Sedley Beaudesert owned that he 
had once played high at piquet. “ I 
was so unlucky as to win,” said he, 
referring to that indiscretion, “ and I 
shall never forget the anguish on the 
face of the man who paid mo. Unless 
I could always lose, it would be a per¬ 
fect purgatory to play.” 

Now nothing could be more diffe¬ 
rent in their kinds of benevolence than 
Sir Sedley and Mr Trevanion. Mr 
Trevanion had a groat contempt for 
individual chanty. 11c I'arely put his 
hand into his purse—^he drew a great 
cheque on his bankers. Was a con¬ 
gregation without a church, or a vil¬ 
lage without a school, or a river with¬ 
out a bridge, Mr TVevauion set to 
work on calculations, found out the 
exact sum required by an algebraic 
a:—?/, and paid it as he would have 
paid his butcher. It must be owned 
that the distress of a man, whom 
he allowed to be deserving, did not 
appeal to him in yaiu. But it is asto¬ 
nishing how little he spent in that 
way. For it was hard, indeed, to 
convince Mr Trevanion that a deserv¬ 
ing man ever was in such distn'ss as 
to want charity. 

That Trevanion, nevertheless, did 
infinitely more real good than Sii‘ 
Sedley, 1 believe; but ho did it as a 
mental operation—by no means as an 
iininilsc from the heart. I am sorry to 
say that the main difference was this, 
— distress always seemed to accu¬ 
mulate round Sir Sedley, and vanish 
from the })rcscnce of Trevanion. 
Whore the last came, with his busy, 
active, searching mind, energy woke, 
improvement sprang up. Where the 
first came, witli his warm kind heart, 
a kind of torpor spread under its rays; 
people lay down and basked in tlie 
liberal sunshine. Nature in one broke 
forth like a brisk sturdy winter, in the 
other like a laz 3 ’^ Italian summer. 
Winter is an excellent invigoi’ator, no 
doubt, but we all love summer bettor. 

Now, it is a proof how loveable Sir 
Sedley was, that I loved him, and yet 
was jealous of him. Of all the satel¬ 
lites round my fair Cynthia, Fanny 
Trevanion, I dreaded most this, ami¬ 
able luminary. It was in vain for rao 
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to say with the insolence of yonth that 
Sir Sedley Bcandesert was of the same 
age as Fanny’s father;—^to see them to¬ 
gether he might have passed for Ti-e- 
vanion’s son. No one amongst the 
younger generation was half so hand¬ 
some as Sir Sedley Beaudcsert. Ho 
might be eclipsed at first sight by the 
showy effect of more redundant locks 
and more biiUiant bloom. But he had 
but to speak, to smile, in order to 
throw a whole cohort of dandies into 
the shade. It was the expression of 
his countenance that was so bewitch¬ 
ing; there was something so kindly 
in its easy candour, its benign good¬ 
nature. And he understood women 
so well! He flattered their foibles so 
insensibly; he commanded their affec¬ 
tion with so gracious a dignity. Above 
all, what with his accomplishments, 
Ills peculiar reputation, his' long celi¬ 
bacy, and the soft melancholy of his 
sentiments, he always contrived to in- 
tercHt them. There was not a chann- 
ing woman by whom this charming 
man did not seem just on the point of 
being caught 1 It was like the sight 
of a splendid trout in a ti’ansparent 
stream, sailing pensively to and fro 
your fly, in a will and a won’t sort of 
way. Such a trout! it would be a 
thousand pities to leave him, when 
evidently so well disposed 1 That 
trout, fair maid, or gentle widow, 
would have kept you—whipping the 
stream and dragging the fly — from 
morn to dewy eve. Certainly I don’t 
wish worse to my bitterest foa of five- 
and-twenty than such a rival as Sed- 
Icy Beaudcsert at seven-and-forty. 

Fanny, indeed,perplexed me horribly. 
Sometimes 1 fancied she liked me; but 
the fancy scarce thrilled me with delight 
before it vanished in the frost of a care¬ 
less look, or the cold beam of a sarcastic 
laugh. Spoiled darling of the w'orld as 
she was, she seemed so innocent in her 
exuberant happiness, that one forgot 
all her faults in that atmosphere of joy 
w'hicli she diffused around her. And 
despite her pretty insolence, she had 
so kind a woman’s heart below the 
surface! When she once saw that 
she had pained you, she was so soft, so 
winuiug, so humble, till slie had healed 
the wound. But limit if she saw she 
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had pleased you too much, the littio 
witch was never easy till she had 
plagued yon again. As heiress to sa 
rich a father, or rather, perhaps, 
mother, (for the fortune came front 
Lady Elliuor,) she was naturally sor- 
rounded yith admirers not wholly dis¬ 
interested. She did right to plague 
them —but meI Poor l^y that I was. 
why should I seem more disinterestea 
than others I how should she perceive 
all that lay hid in my young deep 
heart ? Was I not in all worldly pre¬ 
tensions the least wor^v of her suit¬ 
ors, and mightiuot sedi^tberefore, the 
most mercenary? I who never thought 
of her fortune, or, if that t);iought did 
come across me, it was to make me 
start and turn pale! And then it 
vanished at her first glance, as a ghost 
from the dawn. How hard it is to 
convince youth, that secs all the world 
of the future before it, and covers 
that future with golden palaces, of the 
inecjiialitics of life! In my fantastic and 
sublime romance, I looked out into 
that Great Beyond, saw myself orator, 
statesmau, minister, ambassador— 
Ileavcii knows what; laying laurels, 
which I mistook for rent-rolls,^ at 
Fanny’s feet. 

Whatever Fanny might have dis¬ 
covered as to the state of my heart, 
it seemed an abyss not worth-prying 
into by either Trevanion or Lady 
Ellinor, The first, indeed, as may be- 
supposed, was too busy to think of 
such trifles. And Lady.Ellinor treated 
me as a mere boy—almost like a boy 
of her own, she was so kind to me. 
But she did not notice much the 
tilings that lay immediately around 
her. In brilllaut conversation with 
l»oets, wits, and statesmen—in sym- 
jiatiiy with the toils of licr husband— 
or proud schemes foi? his aggrandise¬ 
ment, Lady Elliuof lived a life of 
excitement. Those large eager shin¬ 
ing eyes of hers, bright withfkome 
feverisii discontent, looked far abroad 
as if for new worlds to conquer—^the 
world at her feet escaped from her 
vision. She loved her daughter, she 
was proud of her, trusted in her with 
a superb repose—she did not watch „ 
over her. Lady Ellinor stood alone 
on a mountain, and amidst a doad. 
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CHAirtEB XXTII. 


One da 7 the Trovauions had all 
gone into the country,* on a visit to a 
1 ‘etired minister, distantly related to 
Lady Klliuor, and who w’ap one of 
the few persons Trovanion himself 
eondcsceuded to consult. 1 hud almost 
a holiday. I went to call on Sir 
Sedley Beaudesert. 1 had always 
longed to sound him on one subject, 
and had nev(‘r dared. This time I 
resolved to plufik up courage. 

“Ah, my jWhng friend 1” said he, 
rising from the contemplation of a 
villauous picture by a young artist, 
w'hich l>e had just benevolently pur¬ 
chased, “ I was thinking of you this 
morning—Wait a moment. Summers, 
(this to the valet.) Be so good as to 
take this picture, let it be packed up, 
and go down into the country’-. It 
is a sort of picture,” he added, turn¬ 
ing to mo, “ that re(piires a largo 
house. I have an old gallery with 
little casements that let in no light. 
It is astonishing how* convenient I 
have found it! ” As soon as the 
picture was gone. Sir Sedley di-ew a 
long breath as if relieved; and ro- 
sumed more gaily— 

“ Yes, I was thinking of you ; and 
if you will forgive any interference 
in your alfairs—from your father’s old 
friend—should be greatly lionoured 
by your permission to ask Trevanion 
what he supposes is to be the, ultimate 
benefit of the horrible labours he 
inflicts upon you—” 

“ But, my dear Sir Sedley, I like the 
labours; I am perfectly contented—" 
“ Not to remain always secretary 
to one who, if there were no business 
to be done among men, would set 
about teaching the ants to build hills 
upon better architectural principles ! 
My dear sir, Trevanion is an awful 
matllllB stupendous man, one catches 
fatigue if one is in the same room 
with him three minutes! At your 
age, an age that ought to be so 
happy,” continued Sir Sedley, with a 
compassion perfectly angelic, “it is 
sad to see so little enjoyment I ” 

“ But, Sir Sodley, I assure you that 
you are mistaken. I thoroughly en¬ 
joy myself; and have I not heard 
even you confess that one may be idle 
and not happy ?" 


“ I did not confess that till I was on 
the wrong side of forty,” said Sir Sed¬ 
ley, with a slight shade on bis brow. 

‘‘ Nobody would over think you 
were on the wrong side of forty!” 
said 1 with artful flattery, winding 
into my subject. “Miss Trevanion 
for instance—” 

I paused —Sir Sedley looked hard at 
me, fi*oia his bright dark blue eyes. 
“Well, Miss Trevanion for in¬ 
stance?—” 

“ Aliss Trevanion, who lias all the 
best-looking follows in London round 
her, evidently prefers you to any of 
tliem.” I said this with a great giiip. 
I was obstinately bent on plumbing 
the depth of my own fears. 

Sir Sedley rose; he laid his hand 
kimlly on mine and said, “Do not 
let Fanny Trevanion torment you 
even more than her father docs !—” 

“ T don't luiderstand you, Sir Sed¬ 
ley!" 

“But if I understand you, that is 
more to the piirjio&e. A girl like 
Miss Trevanion is cruel till she dis¬ 
covers she has a heart. It is not safe 
to risk one’s own with any woman 
till she has ceased to be a coquette. 
My dear young friend, if you took 
life less in earnest^ I sliould spare you 
the pain of these hints. Some men 
sow flowers, some plant trees—you 
are planting a tree under which you 
will soon find that no flower will 
grow. Well and good, if tho tree 
could last to bear fruit and give 
shade; but beware lost you have to 
tear it up one day or other, for then— 
what then V why, you will find your 
whole life plucked away with its 
roots! ’* 

Sir Sedley said these last words 
with so serious an emphasis, that I 
was startled from the confusion I had 
felt at the former part of his addi*ess. 
lie paused long, tapped his snuif- 
box, inhaled a pinch slowly, and 
continued with his more accustomed 
sprightliness. 

“ Go as much as you can into the 
world—again I say ‘ enjoy yourself.* 
And again I ask, what is all this 
labour to do for yon ? On some men, 
far less emineilt than Trevanion, it 
would impose a duty to aid you in a 
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practical career, to secure you a public 
employment—not so on him. He 
would not mortgage an inch of bis 
independence by asking a favour from 
a minister, ile so thinks occupation 
the delight of life, that he occupies 
you out of pui'e affection. He does 
not trouble his head about your future. 
He supposes your father will provide 
for that, and does not consider that 
iiieaiiwliile your work leads to 
nothing! Think over all this. I have 
now bored you enough.” 

1 was bewildered—I was dumb: 
these practical men of the world, 
how they take us by surprise! Here 
had I come to sound Sir Sedley, and 
here was I plumbed, guaged, moa- 
Riirfjd, turned inside out, without 
having got an inch beyond the sur¬ 
face of tliat smiting, debonnair, un- 
rullied ease. Yet with his invariable 
<lelicacy, in spite of all this horrible 
frankness. Sir Sedley had not said a 
word to wound what he might think 
the more sensitive part of my 
amour propre —not a word as to the 
inadequacy of my pretensions to 
tliink seriously of Fanny Trevanion. 
Had we been the Celadon aud Chloii 
of a^ country A'iilage, he could not 
liavcVegarded us as more equal, so far 
as the world went. And for the rest, he 
rather insinu.atcd that poor Fanny, the 
great heiress, was not worthy of me, 
than that I was not worthy of Fanny. 

1 felt that there was no wisdom in 
stamtnering aud blushing out denials 
and equivocations; so I stretched my 
hand to Sir Sedley, took up my hat,— 
an d went. Instinctively 1 bent my way 
to ray fatlier’s liouse. I hati not been 
there for many days. Not only had I 
iiad a great deal to do in the way of 
business, but 1 aru ashamed to say 
that ))leasurc itself had so entangled 
my leisure hours, and Miss Tre¬ 
vanion especially so absorbed them, 
that, without even uneasj foreboding, 

I htul left my father fluttering his 
wings more feebly and feebly in the 
web of Uncle Jack. When I arrived 
in Russell Street, I found the % and 
the spider cheek by jowl together. 
Uncle Jack sprang up at my entrance, 
and cried, Congratulate your father, 
congratulate him. No; congratulate 
the world!” 

“ What, Uncle!” said I, with a dis¬ 
mal' effort at sympathising Uveliness, 


“is the * Literary launched 

at last ? ” « 

“Oh, that is all settled—settled 
long since. Here’s a specimen of the 
typo we have ghosen for tho leaders.” 
Aud Uncle Jack, whose pocket was 
never without a wet sheet of some kind 
or other, drew forth a stcamidg papy- 
ral monster, which in point of size was, 
to the political “ 'rimes”' as a mam¬ 
moth may be to an elephant. “ That is 
all settled. We are only preparing our 
contributors, and ahaU put out our 
progi’amrae next week or the week 
after. No, Pisistrattu, I mean tho 
Great WoA.” 

“ My dear father, I am so glad. 
What! it is really sold then ?” 

“ Hum r’ said my father. 

“Sold!” burst forth Undo Jack. 
“ Sold—no, sir, we would not sell 
it! No; if all tho booksellers fell 
down on their knees to us, as they 
will some day, that book should not 
be sold I Sir, that book is a revolu¬ 
tion—it is ail era—it is the emanci¬ 
pator of genius from mercenary thral¬ 
dom ;— THAT BOOK !— ” 

1 looked inquiringly from nude to 
father, and mentally retracted my 
congratulations. Then Mr Caxton, 
slightly blushing, aud shyly rublnng 
his spectacles, said, “ You see, Pisis- 
tratus, that though poor Jack has 
devoted uncommon pains to induce 
the publishers to recognise the merit 
he has discovered in the ‘ History of 
Human Error,’ he has failed to do so.” 

“ Not a bit of it; they all acknow¬ 
ledge its miraculous leanung—its— 

“ Very true; but they don’t think 
it will sell, and therefore miost selfishly 
refuse to buy it. One booksidler, 
indeed, offered to treat for it if I 
would leave out all about the Hotten¬ 
tots and Caffres, the Greek philo¬ 
sophers and Egyptian priests, and, con- 
fin ing myself soidy to polite society,- 
entitle the work *' Anecdotes 
Courts of Europe, andent anHnid- 
deiTi.’ ” 

“ The wretch I” groaned Unde 
Jack. 

“ Another thought it might be cut 
up into little essays, leaving out the 
quotations, entitled * Men aud Man¬ 
ners.’ ” 

“ A third was kind enough to 
observe, that though this particular 
work was cpiitc unsaleabte, yet as 1 
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appeared to haye some historical infor¬ 
mation, he shonld be happy to under¬ 
take a historical romance from *my 
graphic pen’—that was the phrase, 
was it not. Jack?” 

Jack was too fnll to speak. 

—“ Provided I would introduce a pro¬ 
per love-plot, and make it into three 
volumes post octavo, twenty-three 
lines in a page, neither more nor less. 
One honest fellow at last was found, 
who seemed to me a very respectable 
and indeed enterprising person. And 
after going through a list of calcnla- 
tions, which showed that no possible 
profit could arise, he generously offered 
to give me half of those no-profits, pro¬ 
vided I would guarantee half the very 
visible expenses. I was just medi¬ 
tating the prudence of accepting this 
proposal, wlien your uncle was seized 
with a sublime idea, which has 
whisked up my book in a whirlwind 
of expectation.” 

“ And that idea ?” said I despond¬ 
ently. 

“That idea,” quoth Uncle Jack, re¬ 
covering himself, “ is simply and 
shortly this. Prom time immemorial 
authors have been the prey of the 
publishers. Sir, authors have lived 
in garrets, nay, have been choked in 
the street by an unexpected crumb 
of bread, like the man who wrote the 
play, poor fellow!” 

“ Otway,” said my father. “ The 
story is not true-—no matter.” 

“ Milton, sir, as every body knows, 
gold Paradise Lost for ten pounds— 
ten pounds, sir! In short, instances of a 
like nature are too numerous to quote. 
But the booksellers, sir,—they are 
leviilhans—they roll in seas of gold. 
They subsist upon authors as vam¬ 
pires upon little children. But at 
last endurance has reached its limit— 
the fiat has gone forth—the tocsin of 
liberty has resounded—authors have 
bui||jy;heir fetters. And wo have 
jUsMIangurated the institution of 
Tax Grand AuTi-PuBLisnER Con¬ 
federate AtJTnoBs’ Society,’ by 
which, Pisistratus—by which, mark 
you, every author is to be his OAvn 
publisher; that is, every author who 
joins the l^cipty. No more submis¬ 
sion of immortal works to mercenary 
calculators, to sordid tastes—no more 
bard bargains and broken hearts!— 
no more crumbs of bread choking 


great tramc poets in the streets— 
no more Paradises Lost sold at £10 
a-piece ! The anthor brings his book 
to a select committee appointed for 
the purpose; men of delicacy, ednea- 
tion, and refinement—authors them¬ 
selves— they read it, the Society 
publish; and after a modest commis¬ 
sion towards the funds of the Society, 
the treasurer hands over the profits to 
the author.” 

“ So that in fact. Uncle, every 
author who can’t find a publisher any 
where else, will of course come to the 
Society. The fraternity will bo numer¬ 
ous!” 

“ It will indeed.” 

“And the speculation—ruinous?” 

“ Buinons, why ?” 

“ Because in all mercantile negotia¬ 
tions it is ruinous to invest capital im 
supplies which fail of demand. You 
undertake to publish books that book¬ 
sellers will not publish. Why? be¬ 
cause booksellers can’t sell them I It 
is just probable that you’ll not sell 
them any better than the booksellers. 
Ergo, the more your business the 
lai'gcr your deficit. And the more 
numerous your society, tire more dis¬ 
astrous your condition, q.e.d.” 

“ Pooh! The select committee will 
decide what books ai'e to be pub¬ 
lished.” 

“ Then where the deuce is the 
advantage to the authors ? I would 
as lief submit my work to a publisher 
as 1 would to a select committee of 
authors. At all evoutg, tlie publisher 
is not my rival; and 1 suspect he is 
the best judge, after all, of a book—as 
an accoucheur ought to be of a baby.” 

“ Upon niy word, nephew, you pay 
a bad compliment to your father’s 
great work, which the bookseller's will 
liave nothing to do with.” 

That was arifully said, and I was 
posed; when Mr Caxton observed, 
with an apologetic smile— 

“The fact is, my dear Pisistratus, 
that I want my book published with¬ 
out diminishing the little fortune I 
keep for you some day. Uncle Jack 
starts a society so to publish it.— 
Health and long life to Uncle Jack’s 
society! One can’t look a gift-horse 
in the mouth.” 

Here my mother entered, rosy from 
a shopping expedition with Mrs Prim- 
mins; and in her joy at hearing that 
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I could stay dinner, all else was for- scheme for making honse-tops of felt, 
gotten. By a wonder, which I did (which, under other bands, has, I 
not regret, Uncle Jack really was en- believe, since succeeded;) and he bad 
gaged to dine out. He had other irons found a rich man (I suppose a hatter) 
in the fire besides the “ Literary who seemed well inclined to the pro- 
Times” and the “ Confederate Au- ject, and had actually asked him to 
thors’ Societyhe was deep in a dine and expound his \iews ! 


CUArTEK xxvni. 


Here we three are seated round the. 
open window—after dinner—familiar 
as in the old happy time—and my 
mother is talking low that she may 
not disturb my father, who seems in 
thought.- 

Cr-cr-ci-rr-cr-cr I I feel it—have 
it.—Where I Wliatl Where! Knock 
it down—brush it off! For Heaven’s 
sake, see to it!—CiriT-cnTiT—^therc 
—hero—in my hair—in my sleeve— 
in my ear.—Cr-cr. 

I say solemnly, and on the word 
of a Christian, that, as 1 sat^^own to 
begin this chapter, being somewhat in ’ 
a brown study, tho pen insensibly 
sUpt from my hand, and, leaning back 
in my chair, I feU to gazing into the 
fire. It is the end of June, and a 
remarkably cold evening—even for 
that time of year. And while I was 
so gazing, I felt something crawling, 
just by the nape of tho neck, ma’am. 
Instinctively and mechanically, and* 
still musing, I put my hand there, and 
drew forth—WhatV That what it is 
which perplexes me. It was a thing 
—a dark thmg—a much bigger thing 
than I had expected. And the sight 
took me so by surprise that I gave my 
liaud a violent shake, and the thing 
went—where I know not. The what 
and the where arc the knotty points in 
the whole question ! No sooner had 
it gone than I was seized with repent¬ 
ance not to have examined it more 
closely—not to have ascertained what 
the creature was. It might have been 
an earwig—a very large motherly ear¬ 
wig—an earwig far gone in that w'ay 
in which earwigs wish to bo who love 
their lords. I have a profound hor¬ 
ror of eai*wigs—1 firmly believe that 
they do get into the car. That is a 
subject on which it is useless to argue 
'with me upon philosophical grounds. 

1 have a vivid recollection of a story 
told me by Mrs Primmins—How a 
lady for many years suflered under 


the most excruciating hoadachs ; 
how, as the tombstones say, “ physi¬ 
cians were in vain;” how she died; 
how her head was opened, and how 
such a nest of earwigs—ma’am—such 
a nest!—Earwigs are the prolifickest 
things, and so fond of their offspring! 
They sit on their eggs like hens—and 
the young, as soon as they are bofn, 
creep under them for protection— 
quite touchingly! Imagine such an 
establishment domesticated at one’s 
tympdnum! 

But the creature was certainly larger 
*than an earwig. It might have been 
one of that genus in the family of 
Forficulid<e, called Labidoura —mon¬ 
sters whose antennie have thirty 
joints! There is a species of thia 
creature in England, but, to the great 
grief of naturalists, and to the great 
honour of Providence, very rarely 
found, infinitely larger than the com¬ 
mon earwig or Forjkulida aurietdana. 
Could it have been an early hornet? It 
had certainly a black head, and great 
feelers. I have a gi’eater horror of 
hornets, if possible, than I have of 
earwigs. Two hornets will kill a man, 
and tiircc a carriage-horse sixteen 
hands high. However, the creature 
was gone.—Yes, but where? Where 
had 1 so rashly thrown it ? It might 
have got into a fold of my dressing- 
gown—or into my slippers—or. in 
sliort, any where, in tlic various re¬ 
cesses for earwigs and hornets which 
a gentleman’s habiliments afiord. 1 
satisfy myself at last, as far can, 
seeing that I am not ^one in the room 
—that it is not upon mo. Hook upon 
the carjiet—the rug—the chair—un¬ 
der the fender. It is non inventus. 1 
barbarously hope it is frizzing behind 
that great black coal in the grate. 1 
pluck up courage—I prudently remove 
to the other end of the room. I take 
up my pen—I bcgjn my chapter—very 
nicely, too, 1 think upon the whole. I 
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am just gettinginto my subject, when— 

. or-cr-cr-cr-cr—crawl—crawl—crawl 
—creep—creep—creep. Exactly, my 
dear ma’am, in the same place it was 
before! Oh, by the Powers! 1 forgot 
all my scieiitiiic regrets at not having 
j scrutinised its genus before, whether 
Forficulida or Labidoura. I made a 
desperate lunge with both hands, 
something between thrust and cut, 
ma’am. The beast is gone. Yes, but 
again where ? I say that that where 
is a very horrible question. Having 
come twice, in spite of all my precau¬ 
tions—and exactly on the same spot, 
too—it shows a coutirmed disposition 
to habituate itself to its (juarters—to 
effect a parochial settlement upon me; 
there is something awful and])reter- 
nafural in it. I assure you that there 
is not a part of mo that has not gone 
cr-cr-cr!—that has not crept, crawled, 
and forficulated ever since ; and I just 
put it to you what sort i>f a chapter J 

can make after such a-My good 

little girl, will you just take the candle, 
and look carefully under the table ?— 
that’s a dearl Yes, my love, very 
black indeed, with two horns, aud in¬ 
clined to be corpulent. Gentlemen 
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and ladies who have cultivated an ac¬ 
quaintance with the Plimnician lan¬ 
guage, arc aware that Belzcbnb, exa¬ 
mined etymologically aud eutomolo- 
gically, is nothing more nor less than 
Baal-zebnb—“ the Jupiter-Fly ”— 
an emblem of the Hostroying Attri¬ 
bute, which attribute, indeed, is found 
ill all the insect tribes, more or less. 
Wherefore, as Mr I’ayiie Knight, in 
his liKjuirij hiio Sytnbolkul iMnyiKujcs^ 
hath observed—the Egyptian priests 
shaved their whole bodies, even to 
their eyebrows, lest unaware they 
should harbour any of the minor 
Zebubs of the great Baal. If I were 
the least hit more persuaded that that 
black cr-cr w'erc about me still, aud 
that the sacrifice of my eyebrows 
would dciu’ive him of shelte.r, by the 
souls of the Ptolemies! I would,—and 
I will, too. King the bell, my little 
dear! John, — my — my cigar- box ! 
There is not a cr in the world that 
can abi(^ the fumes of the Uavaiinah! 

* Pshaw, sir, I am not the only man 
who lets his first thoughts upon cold 
steel end, like this chapter, in—Ptf— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Every thing in this world is of use, 
'Cvon a black thing crawling over the 
. nape of one’s neck ! Grim unknown, 
1 shall make of thee— a .simile! 

I think, ma’am, yon will allow that 
if an incident such as 1 have described 
had befallen yourself, and you had a 
proper and ladylike horror of earwigs 
■^however motherly and fond of their 
^sprii^,) and also ot early hornets, 
—and indeed of all unknown things 
of the insect tribe with black heads 
and two great boras, or feelers or for¬ 
ceps, jnst by yourear—I think, ma’am, 
you will allow that you would find it 
difficult to settle back to your funner 
placidity of mood and innocent stitch¬ 
work. You would feel a sumethtiig 
that grated on your nerves—and 
-cr’d-cr’d “all over yon like,” as 
the children say. And the worst is, 
that you would be ashamed to say it. 
You would feel obliged to look 
pleased aud join in the conversation, 
not fidget too much, nor always 
ie sffiakmg your flounces, ai^ looking 


*nto a dark comer of your apron. 
Thus it is with many other things in 
life besides black insects. Cue has 
a secret care — an abstraction — a 
something between the memory and 
the feeling, of a dark crawling cr, 
which one has never dared to ana- 
1} se. So I sate by my mother, tiying 
to smile and talk as in the old time, 
— but longing to move about and look 
around, and esca{>e to my own soli¬ 
tude, and take the clothes off my mind, 
and see what it was that bad so 
troubled and terrified me—for trou¬ 
ble and terror were upon me. Aud 
my mother, who was always (heaven 
bless her!) inquisitive enoagU iii all 
that concerned her darling Aiiuchron- 
ism, was especially iiuiuisitive that 
evening. She made me say where I 
had been, and what 1 had done, and 
how I had spent my time,—and 
Fanny Trevanion, {whom she had 
seen, by the way, three or flmr times, 
and whom she thought the prettiest 
person in the world)—oh, she must 
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know exactly what I thought of 
Fanuy Trev anion! 

And all this while my father 
seemed in thought; and so, with my 
arm o.ver my mother’s chair, and my 
liaiid in hers—I answered my mo- 
tlu*r',s questions, sometimes by a 
stammer, sometimes by a violent 
effort at volubility, when, at some 
interrogatory that went tingling right 
to my heart, I turned uneasily, and 
there wer» my father’s eye.s fixed on 
mine. Fixed, as they had been— 
when, aqd none knew why, 1 pined 
and latiguished, and ray father said 
“he must go to school.” Fixed, 
with quiet watchful tenderness. Ah 
no l—iiis thought had not been on 
the great work—lie had been deep in 
the ]»ages of that less worthy one for 
which he had yet more an author’s 
paternal care. 1 met those eyes, and 
yearned to throw myself on his 
heart—.and tell him all. Tell liira 
what? Ma’am, I no more knew 
what to tell him, than I know 
what that black thing was which 
has so worried me all this blessed 
evening! 

“ I’iaistratus,” said iny father 
softly, “1 fear you have forgotten the 
saffron bag." 
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“ No, indeed, sir,” said I smiling. 

“ lie, "resumed my father—“ he who 
wears the saffron bag has more 
cheerful, settled spirits than you seem 
to have, my poor boy.” 

“My dear Austin, his spirits are 
very good, I think,” said my mother 
anxiously. 

My father shook his head—then he 
took two or Uirce turns about the 
room. 

“ Shall I ring for candles, sir, it is 
getting dark: you will wish to read?” 

“No, Fisistratus, it is you who 
shall read, .and this hour of twilight 
best suits the book I am about to open 
to you.” 

So saying, he drew a chair between 
me and my mother, atid seated hjp- 
self gravely, looking down a long time 
in silence—then turning his eyes to 
each of us alternately. 

“ My dear wife,” said he at length, 
almost solemnly, “ I am going to 
s])cak of myself as I wsis before I 
knew you.” 

Even in the twilight I saw that my 
molher’s coutifeuancc changed. 

“ Ton have respected my secrets, 
Katherine, tenderly—honestly. Now 
the time is come when 1 can tell 
them to 3 'ou and to our son.” 


The Caxtons.- -Part VII. 


CIIA1>T£K XXX. 

MV VATHXa'S PIU8T LOVE. 


“ I lost my mother early; my father, 
(a good man, but who was so indo¬ 
lent that he rarely stirred from hia 
cludr, and who often passed whole 
days without speaking, like an Jndiau 
dervish.) left Roland and myself to 
educate ourselves much according to 
our own tastes. Roland shot, and 
hnnfed, and fished,—read all the 
poetry and books of chivalry to be 
found in ray father's eollection, which 
was rich in such matters, and made a 
great many coi>ies of the old pedigi'ec; 
—the onl}' thing in which my father 
ever evinced much of the vital prin¬ 
ciple. Early in life I conceived a 
passion for graver studies, and by 
good luck I found a tutor in Mr Tib- 
bets, who, but fur his modesty, Kitty, 
would have rivalled Person. He was 
a second Budmiis for industry, and, by 
ihe way, he said exactly the same 


thing thatBudaiUs did, viz. ‘ that the 
only lost day in his life was that in 
which he was married; for on that 
day he had only had six hours for 
reading!’ Under such a master I 
coidd not fail to be a scholar. 1 came 
from the univei-sity with such distinc¬ 
tion as led me to look sanguluely on 
my career in the world. 

“ I returned to my father’s quiet rec¬ 
tory to pause and look about me, and 
consider whnt path 1 should take to 
#iune. The rectory was just at the 
foot of the hill, on the brow of which 
were the ruins of the castle Boland 
has since purchased. And though I 
did not feel for the ruins the same 
romantic veneration as my dear bro¬ 
ther, (for my day-dreams were more 
coloured by classic than feudal recol¬ 
lections,) 1 yet loved to climb the hill, 
book in hand, and build my castles in 
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the air amidst the wrecks of that 
which time had shattered on the 
earth. 

“ One day, entering the old weed- 
grown court, I saw a lady, seated on 
iny favourite spot, sketching thefuins. 
The lady was young—^moro beautiful 
than any woman I had yet seen, at 
feast to my eyes. In a woi*d, I was 
ihseinated, and, as the trite phrase 
goes, ‘ spell-boimd.’ I seated my¬ 
self at a little distance, and contem- 
^ated her without desiring to speak. 
!^-and-by, from another part of the 
mins, which were then uninhabited, 
came a tall, imposing, elderly gentle¬ 
man, with a benignant aspect; and a 
little dog. The dog ran up to me, 
buying. This drew the attention of 
bothlady and gentleman to me. The 
^ntleman approached, called off tlic 
dog, and apologised with much polite¬ 
ness. Surveying me somewhat cu¬ 
riously, ho then began to ask ques¬ 
tions about the old place and the fa¬ 
mily it had belonged to, with the 
name and antecedents of which he was 
well acquainted. By degrees it came 
out that I was the descendant of that 
family, and the younger son of the 
humble rector who was now its repre¬ 
sentative. The gentleman then in¬ 
troduced himself to me as the Earlof 
Bainsforth, the principal proprietor in 
the neighbourhood, but who had so 
rarely visited the county during my 
“■childhood and earlier yonth, that I 
had never before seen him. His only 
son, however, a young man of great 
promise, had been at the same college 
with me in my first year at the uni¬ 
versity. The young lord was a read¬ 
ing man and a scholar; and wc had 
bMomc slightly acquainted when lie 
left for his travels. 

“ Now, on hearing my name, Lord 
Bainsforth took ray hand cordially, 
and leading me to his daughter, said, 

‘ Think, Ellinor, how fortunate; this 
is the Mr Caxton whom yonr brother 
so often spoke of.’ • 

*‘In short, my dear Pisistratus, the 
ice was broken, the acquaintance 
made, and Lord Bainsforth, saying ho 
was come to atone for his long absence 
from the cottnty, and to reside at 
Compton the greater part of the year, 
pressed me to visit him. I diC'SO. 
T.(Ord fiainsfurth’s liking to 
creased : I wont there often.” 


My father paused, and seeing my 
mother had fixed her eyes upon him 
with a sort of mournful earnestness, 
and had pressed her hands very tightly 
together, he bent down and kissed her 
forehead. 

“ There is no cause, my child 1 
said he. It is the only time I ever heard 
him call my mother by that paternal 
name. But then, I never heard him 
before so grave and solemn—^not a 
quotation, too—it was incredible: it 
was not my father speaking—it was 
another man. “ Yes, I went there 
often. Lord Bainsforth was a remark¬ 
able person. Shjmess, that was wholly 
without pride, (which is rare,) and a 
love for quiet literary pursuits, had 
prevented his taking that personal 
part in public life for which he was 
richly qualified ; but his reputation for 
sooso and honour, and his personal 
popularity, had given him no incon¬ 
siderable influence even, I believe, in 
the formation of cabinets, and he had 
once been prevailed upon to fill a high 
diplomatic situation abroad, in which 
I have no doubt that he was as miser¬ 
able as a good man can bo under any 
infliction. He was now pleased to re- 
tu*e from the world, and look at it 
through the loopholes of retreat. Lord 
Bainsforth had a great respect for 
talent, and a warm interest in such of 
the young as seemed to him to possess 
it. By talent, indeed, his family had 
risen, and were strikingly character¬ 
ised. His ancestor, the first peer, bad 
been a distinguished lawyer; his 
father had been celebrated for scientific 
attainments; his children, Ellinor and 
Lord Bendarvis, were highly accom¬ 
plished. Thus, the family identified 
themselves with the aristocracy of in¬ 
tellect, and seemed unconscious of 
their claims to the lower aristocracy 
of rank. You must bear this in mind 
throughout my story. 

“ Lady Ellinor shared her father’s 
tastes and habits of thought—(she 
was not then an heiress.) Lord 
Bainsforth talked to me of my career. 
It was a time when the French Bevo- 
Intion had made statesmen look round 
with some anxiety to strengthen the 
existing order of things, by alliance 
with all in the rising generation whev 
evinced such ability as might influence- 
their contemporaries. 

“ LTniversity distinction is, or was 
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formerly, among the popular passports 
to public life. By degrees Lord llains- 
fortli liked me so well, as to suggest 
to me a seat in the House of Commons. 
A member of Parliament might rise to 
any thing, and Lord llainsforth had 
snfficient induence to effect my return. 
Dazzling prospect this to a young 
scholar fresh from Thucydides, and 
with Demosthenes fresh at his tongue’s 
end. My dear boy, I was not then, 
you see, quite what I am now; in a 
word, I loved Ellinor Compton, and 
therefore I was ambitious. You know 
how ambitious she is still. But I 
could not mould my ambition to hers. 
I could not contemplate entering the 
senate of my country as a dependant 
on a party or a patron—as a man who 
must make his fortune there—as a man 
who, in every vote, must consider how 
much nearer he advanced himself to 
umolnment. I was not oven certain 
that Lord Rainsforth’s views on poli¬ 
tics were the same as mine would be. 
How could the politics of an experi¬ 
enced man of the world bo those of an 
ardent young student V But had they 
been identical, 1 felt that I could not 
so creep into equality with a patron’s 
daughter. No! Iwas ready to abandon 
my own more scholastic predilections 
—^to strain every energy at the bar— 
to carve or force my own way to for¬ 
tune—and, if I arrived at indepen¬ 
dence, then — what then? why, the 
right to speak of love, and aim at 
power. This was not the view ofEllinor 
Compton. The law seemed to her a 
tedious, needless drudgery: there was 
nothing in it to captivate her imagi¬ 
nation. She listened to mo with that 
charm which she yet retains, and by 
which she seems to identify herself 
with those who speak to her. She 
would turn to mo with a pleading look 
when her father dilated on the bril¬ 
liant prospects of a parhamentaiy 
success; for ho (not having g.ained it, 
yet having lived with those who had,) 
overvalued it, and seemed ever to wish 
to enjoy it through some other. But 
when I, in tuni, spoke of indepen¬ 
dence, of the bar, Ellinor’s face grew 
overcast. The world—the world was 
with her, and the ambition of the 
world, which is always for power or 
effect I A part of the house lay ex¬ 
posed to the cast wind, * Plant half 
way down the hill,’ said I one day. 


‘ Plant!’ cried Lady Emily—‘ it will be 
twenty years before the trees grow up. 
No, my dear father, build a wall, and 
cover it with creepers I’ That was an 
illustration of her whole character. 
She could not wait till trees had time 
to grow np; a dead wall would be so 
much more quickly thrown up, and 
parasite creepers would give it, A 
prettier effect. Nevertheless, she was 
a grand and noble creature. And 1 
—in love! Not so discouraged as you 
may suppose; for Lord Kaiusforth 
often hinted encouragement, which 
even I could scarcely misconstrue. 
Not caring for rank, and not wishiog 
for fortune beyond competence for his 
daughter, he saw in mo ail he required, 
—a gentleman of ancient birth, and 
one in whom his own active mind 
could pro.secuto that kind of mental 
ambition which ovei'flowcd in him, and 
yet had never had its vent. And 
Ellinor!—heaven forbid I should say 
she loved me,—but something made 
me think she could do so. Under these 
notions, suppressing all my hopes, 1 
made a bold effort to master tlte in¬ 
fluences round mo, and to*^adopt that 
career I tliought worthiest of us all. I ’ 
went to Loudon to read for the bar.” 

“ The bar 1 is it possible ?” cried I. 
My father smiled sadly. 

“ Every thing seemed possible to 
me then. 1 read some months. I 
began to see my way even in that 
sliort time; began to comprehend 
what would bo the difliculties before 
me, and to feel there was that within 
me which could mastfu'thom. I took 
a holiday and returned to Cumberland. 

I fonnd Roland there on my return. 
Always of a roving adventurous tem¬ 
per, though ho had not then entered 
the army, he had, for more than fwo- 
yeai’s, been u auderiiig over the Conti¬ 
nent on loot. It was a young knight- 
errant whom I embraced, and who 
overwhelmed me with reproaches that 
I should be reading for the law. There 
had never been a lawyer in the family! 
It was about that time, I think, that 
I petrified him with tlio discoveiy of 
the printer! 1 knew not exactlj 
wherefore, whetlier from jealousy, fear,, 
foreboding—^but it certa&ly was a pain, 
that seized me—^when I learned from 
^^d that he had become intimate 
aliCompton Hall. Boland and Ijord 
Rdisusforth bad met at the house of a 
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Bei^faboming gentleman, and Lord 
Bauiaforth had welcomed his acquain- 
at first perlu^>s for my sake, 
afterwards for his own. 

** I could not for the life of me,” 
Cpntinned my father, ask Roland if he 
adiiiired ElUnor; bat, when 1 found 
that he did not put that question to 
me, 1 trembled I’ 

“We went to Compton together, 
speakinglittleby the way. We stayed 
there some days.” 

My father here thrust his hand Into 
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his waistcoat—all men have their little 
ways, whidi denote much ; and when 
my father thrust his hand into his 
waistcoat, it was always a sign of 
some mental effort—he was going to 
prove, or to argue, to moralise, or to 
preach. Therefore, though I was 
Ustening before with all my ears, I 
believe I had, speaking magnetically 
and meamerically, an extra pair of 
ears, a new sense supplied to mo, 
when my father put his hand into his 
waistcoat. 


The CkKctons.’^Part VIL 


CIIjVPTER XXXI. 


WHEREIN MY FATHEll 

“ There is not a mystical creation, 
type, symbol, or poetical invention for 
meanings abstruse, recondite, and in¬ 
comprehensible, which is not repre¬ 
sented by the female gender,” said my 
father, having his hand quite buried in 
his waistcoat. “ There Is the Sphynx, 
and the Enigma, and the Chimera, and 
Isis, whose veil no man had ever lifted: 
they are all ladies, Kitty, every one of 
them 1 Afid so was Persephone, who 
must be always either in heaven or 
hell—and Hecate, who was one thing 
bymight and another by day. The 
Sibyls were females ; and so were the 
Gorgons, the Harpies, the Furies, the 
FatM, and the Teutonic Valkyrs, Nor- 
nias, and Hela herself: in short, all 
representations of ideas, obscure, iu- 
scmtable, and portentous, are nouns 
feminine.” 

Heaven Uess my father! Augustine 
Caxton was himself again ! I began 
to fear that the story had slipped 
away from him, lost in that labyrinth 
of learning. Bat, luckily, as he paused 
«fof*breath, his look fell on those limpid 
blue eyes of my mother’s, and that 
hofiest open brow of hers, whidi had 
certainly nothing in common with 
Sphynges, Chimeras, Fates, Furies, or 
Valkyrs; and, whether his heart smote 
him, or his reason made him own that 
he had fallen into a very disingenuous 
and unsound train of assertion, I 
k^w not, but his front relaxed, and 
, with a smile he resumed—“ Ellinor 
w^ the’last ^rson in the world to 
ifecfttvn any one willingly. Did she 
»o and Roland that we 
ri' wiBi^.timugh not conceited men, fan- 
; if we had dared to speak 


CONTINUES HIS STORY. 

openly of love, wc had not so dared in 
vain ? or do you think, Kitty, that a 
woman really can love (not much, 
perhaps, but somewhat) two or three, 
or half a dozen at a time ?” 

“ Impossible,” cried my mother. 
“ And as for this Lady Ellinor, I am 
shocked at her—don’t know what 
to call it!” 

“ Nor I either, my dear!” said my 
father, slowly taking his hand from 
his waistcoat, as if the effort were too 
much for him, and the problem were 
insoluble. “But this, begging your 
pardon, I do think, that before a 
young womaU does really, tinilj’, and 
cordially centre her affections on one 
object, she suffers fancy, imagination, 
the desire of power, curiosity, or 
heaven knows what, to simulate, even 
to her own mind, pale reflexions of 
the luminary not yet risen—parhelia 
that precede the sun. Don’t judge 
of Roland as yon see him now, Pisis- 
tratns—grim, and gray, and formal; 
imagine a nature soaring high amongst 
daring thougjits, or exuberant with 
the nameless poetry of youthful life— 
with a frame matchless for bounding 
elasticity—an eye bright with haughty 
fire—a heart from which noble senti¬ 
ments sprang like sparks from an 
anvil. Lady Ellinor had an anient, 
inquisitive imagination. Tliis bold 
fieiy nature must have moved her 
interest. On the other hand, she had 
an instructed, full, and eager mind. 
Am I vain if I say, now at the lapse 
of so many years, that in my mind 
her intellect felt companionship ? 
When a woman loves, and marries, and 
settles, why then she becomes—a one 
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whole, a completed being. But a girl 
like Ellinor baa in her many women. 
Various herself, all varieties please 
her. I do believe that, if either of us 
had spoken the word boldly, Lady 
Ellinor would have Bhrank back to her 
own heart—examined it, tasked it, 
and given a frank and generous 
answer. And he who had spoken 
first might have had the better chance 
not to receive a ‘ No.’ But neither 
of ns spoke. And perhaps she was 
rather curious to Imow if she had 
made an impression, than anxious to 
create it. It was not that she will¬ 
ingly deceived us, but her whole at¬ 
mosphere was delusion. Mists come 
before the sunrise. However this be, 
Roland and I were not long in detect¬ 
ing each other. And hence arose, 
first coldness, then jealousy, then 
quarrels.” 

“ Oh, my father, your love must 
have been indeed powerful, to have 
made a breach between the hearts of 
two such brothers!” 

“Yes,” said my father; “it was 
amidst the old mins of the castle, 
there, where I had first seen Ellinor 
—that, winding my arm round Ro¬ 
land’s neck, as I found him seated 
amongst the weeds and stones, his 
face buried in his hands—it was there 
that I said—‘ Brother, we both love 
this woman ! My nature is the 
calmer of the two, I shall feel the 
loss less. Brother, shake hands, and 
God speed you, for I go I’ ” 

“ Austin,” murmured my mother, 
sinking lier head on my father’s breast. 

“ And therewith we quarrelled. For 
it was Roland who insisted, while the 
tears rolled down his eyes, and he 
stamped his foot on the ground, that 
he was the intruder, the interloper— 
that he had no hope—that he had 
been a fool and a madman—and that 
it was for him to go! Now, while we 
were disputing, and words began to 
run high, my father’s old servant 
entered the desolate place, with a 
note from Lady Ellinor to me, asking 
for the loan of some book I had 
praised. Roland saw the hand-writ¬ 
ing, and while I turned the note 
over and over irresolutely, before I 
broke the seal, he vanished. 

“ He did not return to my father’s 
house. Wc did not know what 
had become of him. But I, thinking 


over that impulsive volcanic nature, 
took quick alarm. And I went in. 
search of him ; came on his track ak 
last; ajid, after many days, found him 
in a miserable cottage amongst the 
most dreary of the dreary wastes 
which form so large a part of 
Isnd. He was so altered X searo^ 
knew him. To be brk^, we eatzae vb " 
last to a compromise. We would go 
back to Compton. This suspense was , 
intolerable. One of us at least should 
take courage and learn his fate. But 
who should speak first? We drew < 
lots, and the lot fell on me. 

“ And now that I was really t® pass ’ 
the Rubicon, now that I was to im¬ 
part that secret hope which had ani¬ 
mated me so long—been to me a new 
life—-what were my sensationB ? My 
dear boy, depend on it that that ago 
is the happiest, when snch feelings 
as 1 felt then can agitate us no more. 
They are mistakes in tlie serene order 
of that majestic life which heaven 
meant for thoughtful man. Our souls 
should be as stars on earth, not as 
meteors and tortured comets. What 
could 1 oflijr to Ellinor—to her father ? 
What but a future of patient labour? 
And in either answer, what alterna¬ 
tive of misery!—my own existence 
shattered, or Roland’s nobio faeaxtl 

“Well, wc went to Compton. In„ 
our former visits we had been almbst 
the only guests. Lord Roinslbrth did 
not much affect the intercourse of 
country squires, less educated then 
than now. And in excuse for Ellinor 
and for us, we were almost the Only 
men of her own age she saw when hi 
that large dull house. But now the 
London sc.ason had broken up, the 
house was filled; there was no longer 
that familiar and constant ai^roach 
to the mistress of the Hall, whish 
had made ns like one family. Great 
ladies, fine people, were round her; 
a look, a smile, a passing word, were 
as much as 1 had a right to expect. 
And the talk, too, how different 1 
Before, I could speak on books,—<1 * 
was at home there! Roland could 
pour forth his dreams, bis chivali^aa 
love for the past, his bold defiaiM^ of 
the unknown future. And Ellhftor, 
cultivated and fanciful, could, sym¬ 
pathise with both. And her father, 
scholar and gentleman, could sympa¬ 
thise too. Bttt now—” 
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CHAPfeR xxxir. 
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IfHXBXm MV PATllXB BRINGS ABOUT HIS DENOUXMltNT. 


I, <9:tt is ftd" use in the world',” said 
.i^%ithei*, to know all the tankages 
'^I^OAndedingfammars and splintered 
lirto lexicons, if Ve don’t leam the 
.^Ikhgttage of the world. It is a talk 
v‘ apartj Kitty,” cried my father warm¬ 
ing up; “It is an anaglyph— a 
jSpdlren anaglyph, my dear I If all 
^ tne hieroglyphs of the Egyptians had 
bden A B C to you, still if you did 
' not know the anaglyph, you would 
“^ow nothing of the true mysteries of 
the priests.* 

“ Neither Iceland nor I knew one 
'fijymbolrletter of the anaglyph. Talk, 
talk—talk on persons wo never heard 
qf,' things we never cared for. All 
thought of importance, pnerile or 
pedantic trifles—all we thought so 
^ite and childish, the grand momea- 
•fbus' business of life! If you found 
.^.a little schoolboy, on his half holiday, 
‘fifiTiiwi g for minnows with a crooked 
^d you began to tell him of all 
Ae wonders of tiie deep, the laws of 
the tides, and the antadiluvian relics 
of, iguauodon and. Ichthyosaurus— 
nay, if you spoh© but ®f pl6arl fish- 
« and coral ban¥s, or watcr- 
* kdlpies and naiads, would not the 
- boy cry out peevishly, ‘Don’t 
me with^ all that nonsense! let 
me ph in peace for my minnows.’ 
1 ihink the little boy is right after 
own way—it was to fish for min¬ 
nows that he came out, poor child, 
not to^ hear about iguanodons and 
^water-kelittcs! 

» “ So thecompany fislied for minnows, 
' and not a word could we say about 
oni; pearl fisheries and coral banks! 
< 'Ami as for fishing for minnows our- 
jsefyps, niY dear boy, we should have 
^en lesi^iewildercd if you had asked 
us to fish' fgr a mermaid! Dojfou 
<itsee, jiqw, reason why 1 have let 
gb thiit^arly into the world? 
Wdl, but ‘amongst these rainnow- 
fish^rik there yra.B one who fished with 
an air that mpde the minnows look 
lai^r than salmons. 


. “ Trevanion had been at Cambridge 
with me. We were oven intimate. 
He was a yonng man like myself, 
with his way to make in the world. 
Poor as I—of a family upon a par 
with mine—old enough bnt decayed. 
There was, howbvor, this difference 
between ns. He had connexions in 
the great world—^I had none. Like mo 
his ^iefpoenniary resource was a col¬ 
lege fellowship. Now, Trevanion had 
established a high reputation at the 
university; bnt less as a scholar, 
though a pretty fair one, than as a 
man to rise in life. Every faculty he 
had was an energy. He aimed at 
every thing—^lost some things, gained 
others. lie was a great speaker in 
a debating society, a member of 
some politico-economical club. He 
was an eternal talker—brilliant, 
various, paradoxical, florid—different 
from what he is now. For, dreading 
faxey, his career since has been an 
effort to curb it. But all his mind 
attached itself to something that we 
Englishmen call solid; it was a large 
mind—not, my dear lOtty, like a fine 
whale sailing through knowledge from 
the pleasure of sailing—but like a 
polypus, that puts forth all its feelers 
for the purpose of catching hold of 
something. Trevanion had gone at 
opce to London from the university: 
his reputation and his talk dazzled hi.s 
connexions, not unjustly. They made 
an effort-—they got him into parlia¬ 
ment : lie had spoken, he had suc¬ 
ceeded. He came to Compton with 
the flush,of his virgin fame. I cannot 
convey to yon, who know him now— 
with his care-worn face, and abrupt 
dry manner,—^reduced by perpetual 
gladiatorship to the skin and bone of 
his former self—what that man was 
when he first stepped into the arena 
Of life. 

“ You .sec, my listeners, that you 
have to recollect that wo middle-aged 
folks wore young then—that is , to say, 
we wore as different from what wo are 


The anaglyph was peculiar to the Egyptian priests—the hieroglyph generally 
known to the well educated. s/*' v 
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jiow, as the grcoa bough of anraraer is 
from the dry -wood, out of which wo 
make a ship or a gate-post. Neither 
man nor wood conies to the uses of 
life till the green leaves arc stripped 
and the sap gone. And then the uses, 
of life transform ns into strange 
things with other names: the ti'oe is a 
tree no more—^it is a gate or a ship; the 
youth is a yonth no more, but a one- 
legged soldier; a hollow-eyed states¬ 
man ; a scholar spectacled and slipper¬ 
ed! When Micyllns—(here the hand 
slides into the wsiistcoat again!)—when 
Micyllns,’’ said my father, “ asked the 
cock that had once been Pythagoras,* 
if the affair of Tixiy was really as 
Homer told it, the cock replied scorn¬ 
fully, ‘ Ilow could Ilomcr know any 
thing about it ?—at that time he was a 
camel in Bactria.’ Pisistratns, accor¬ 
ding to the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis, you might have been a Bac- 
trian camel—when that which to my 
life was the siege of Troy saw Roland 
and Trevanion before-the walls. 

“ Handsome you can see that I'rc- 
vanion has been ; but the beauty of his 
countenance then was in its perpetual 
l)lay, its intellectual eagerness; and his 
conversation was so discursive, so 
various, so aiiiiuatcd, and, above all, 
so full of the things of the day! If lie 
Jiad l)Oen a jiriest of Scrapis for lifty 
year.s, ho could not have known the 
Anaglyph better! Therefore he fdlcd 
up every ercvlce and pore of that 
hollow society with his broken, inquis¬ 
itive, petulant light. Therefore he 
was admired, talked of, listened to; 
and everybody said, ‘ Trevaiiiou is a 
rising mini.’ 

Yet I. (lid nol dohim then the jii.Mticc 
1 have doin' since—for we students and 
idistViict thinker.s aia*, apt too much, in 
our first youth, to look to the depth of 
a mail’s mind or knowledge, and not 
(>nongli to the surfaec it may cover. 
There'ma}’^be tnorc Avatcrin a flowing 
stivain, only four fetd deep, and cer¬ 
tainly inoiv force and more hcafthjthan 
in a sullen pool, thirty ^'ards to the bot- 
. tom! 1 didnot do Trevanion justice. [ 
did not S('e Iioav natnridly Tie realised 
Lady Klliiior’s ideal. I have said that 
she was like many women in one. Tre¬ 
vanion Avas a thousand men in one. 


He had learning to please Iter mind< 
eloquence to dazzle her fancy, beauty '■ 
to please her eye, repntaCion precisely 
of the kind to allure her vanity, hon-' 
our and ccpscientious purpose to satis¬ 
fy her Judgment. And, above all, ho 
Avas ambitious. Ambitious not as J— ’ 
not as Roland was, but ambitious tts 
Blliuor was: ambitious, not to realise!. 
some grand ideal In the silent Imart,*, 
but to grasp the practical positive sub-, 
stances that lay without. 

“ Ellinor Avas a child of the great 
Avoiid, and so was he. Isaw not all this, 
nor did Roland; and Trevanion sccniecl 
to pay no particular court to Ellinor. 

“ But the time approached when I 
ought to speak. The lioiisc began to 
thin. Lord Rainsforth had leisure to " 
resume his easy conferences with me ; 
And one day A\'alking in his garden ho 
gave mo the opportunity. For I need 
not say, Bisistratiis,” said my father, 
looking at mo. earnestly, “ that before 
imy man of Inmour, especially If bf 
inferior worldly pretcusion.s, will open 
his heart seriously to tlic daughter, it • 
is his duty to speak first to the jiarotit, 
Avliose confidence has imposed that 
trust.” I bowed my head and cq- 
lonred. 

“ 1 know not how it was,” conti¬ 
nued my father, “but Lord Raina-. 
forth turned the conversation On 
Ellinor. After speaking of his ex¬ 
pectations from his son, who was 
returning homo, lie said ‘ But he will 
of course enter luiblLc life,—will, I 
trust, soon marry, have a separate 
establishment, and 1 shall sec ¥ut 
little of him. My Ellinor!—I cannot 
bear the thought of parting wholly 
Avith her. And that, to say the pel- 
fish truth, is one i‘ea.son why 1 hav'c 
never Avished her to marry a rich 
man, and so IcaA'o mo for eve:. 1 
could hojjc that she Avill give IicrsClf 
to one Avho may be contented to re¬ 
side at least great part of the year 
Avith me—Avho may bless me Avith 
another son, not steal from mo a 
daughter. 1 do not mean that h^ 
should waste liis life in the countrj'; 
his occupations Avould probably lead 
him to London. I care not where 
my houne is, all I want is tO keep my 
home. You know’ (\iQ added, with 
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a smile that I thought meaning,) * how 
often I have implied to you that I 
have no vulgar ambition for Ellinor. 
Her portion must be very small, for 
my estate is strictly entailed, and I 
have lived too much upt|p my income 
all my life to hope to save much now. 
But her tastes do not require ex¬ 
pense; and while I live, at least, 
there need be no change. She can 
only prefer a man whose talents, con¬ 
genial to hers, will win their own 
career, and ere I die that cai'cer may 
be made.’ Lord Rainsforth paused, 
and then—how, in what words I 
know not,—but out all burst!—my 
long-suppressed, timid, anxious, 

doubtful, fearful love. The strange 
energy it had given to a nature tUl 
then so retiring and calm! My recent 
devotion to the law,—^my confidence 
tliat, with such a prize, 1 could suc¬ 
ceed,—it was but a transfer of labour 
from one study to another. Labour 
could conijucr all things, and custom 
sweeten them in tlie comiucst. The 
bar was a less brilliant career than 
the senate. But the first aim of the 
])oor mail should bo iudcpeiideuce. 
In short, Pisistratus, wretched egotist 
that I w'as, I forgot Roland in that 
moment; and I spoke as one who 
felt his life was in his words. 

“ Lord Pvainsforth looked at me, when 
I had done, with a countenance full 
of a (lection—but it was not clieerfiil. 

“ ‘ My dear Caxton,’ said he, tre¬ 
mulously, ‘ I own that I once wislicd 
this—wished it from the liour I knew 
you; but why did you so long—1 
never suspected that^nor I am sure 
did Ellinor.’ He .stojiped short, and 
added quickly—‘However, go and 
speak, as you have spoken to me, to 
Elliuor. Go, it may not yet bo too 
late. And yet—but go.’ 

“ Too late — what meant those 
words ? Lord llainsforth had tunied 
hastily down another walk, and loft 
me alone, to ponder over an answer 
which concealed a riddle. Slowly I 
took my way towards the honse, and 
sought Lady Elluior, half hoping, 
halfilreading to find her alone. TJiere 
was a little room communicating with 
a conservatory, where she usually sat 
in the morning. Thither I took ray 
coni’se. 

“That room,Isee it still!—^thc walls 
covered with pictures from her own 


hand, many were sketches of the 
haunts wc had visited together—the 
simple oinameiits, womanly but not 
efleminate — the very books on the 
table that had been made familiar by 
dear associations. Yes, tlicre the 
Tasso in w'hich wc had read together 
the episode of Clorinda — there the 
Mschylus in which I translated to her 
the Promethevs. Pedantries these 
might seem to some: pedantries, per¬ 
haps, they w ere; but they were proofs 
of that cougcuiality which had knit 
the man of books to the daughter of 
the world. That room—it was the 
Lome of my heart! (Such, in my van¬ 
ity of spirit, mctlionglit would be the 
air round a home to conic. J looked 
about me, troubled aud confused, and, 
halting timidly, I saw Ellinor before 
me, leaning her face oii her hand, her 
cheek more finshed than usual, and 
tears in her eyes. I approached iu 
silence, and as T drew my chair to 
the table, my eye fell on a glove on 
the floor. It was a man’s glove. Do 
you know,” said my father, “ that 
once, when I was ver\' young, I saw a 
Dutch picture callod The Glove, and 
the subject was of mm’der. There 
was a weed-grown marshy pool, a 
desolate dismal laiidsca]) 0 , that of it¬ 
self inspired thoughts of ill deeds and 
temn\ And tivo men, as if walking 
by clianco, came to this pool, the hu¬ 
ger of one ]M)inte(l to a blood-stained 
glove, and the cj’-i's of both were fixed 
on each other, as if there were no need 
of uords. That glove told its tale! 
The ])ie.tuvc had long haunted me in 
my boyhood, but it never gave mo so 
uneasy and fearful a feeling as did 
that real glove upon the floor. Why? 
IMy dear Pisistratus, thelheoiyof Ibre- 
bodings involves one of those ipies- 
tioiis on which wc m.ay ask ‘ why’ for 
ever. More chilled than J had been 
in speaking to her father, I took heart 
at last anil spoke to EUinor”—— 

M}' father stopped short; the moou 
had risen, aud was shining full into 
the room and on his face. And by t hat 
light the fitcc was changed; young, 
emotions had brought back youth— 
my father looked a young man. But 
what pain w'as there! If the memory 
alone could raise what, after all, was 
but the ghost of suffering, what had 
been its living reality ! Involuntarily 
I seized his hand: ray father pressed 
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it convnlsively, and said, with a deep happy lover. _ My dear Katherine, I 
1)reath, “ It was too late; Trovanion do not envy him now'; lookup, sweet 
was Lady Eiliuor’s accepted, plighted, wife, look op !” 


ciiATTacn xxxnr. 


“ Ellinor (let me do her justice) was 
shocked at my silent emotion. No 
human lip could utter more tender 
sympathy, more noble self-reproach ; 
but that was no balm to my wound. 
So I left the house—so I never re¬ 
turned to the law—so all impetus, all 
motive for exertion, seemed taken 
from my being—so 1 went back into 
books. And so, a moping, despondent, 
worthless mourner might I have beon 
to the end of my days, but that heaven, 
in its mercy, sent thy mother, Pisis- 
tratus, across my path; and day and 
night I bless God and hci’, for I have 
been, and am—oh, indeed, I am, a 
happy man!” 

My mother threw herself on ni)’^ 
father’s breast, sobbing violently, and 
then turned from the room without a 
word,—my father’s eye, swimming in 
tears, followed her ; and then, after 
Y)acing the room for some momeiits 
in silence, he came up to me, and 
leaning his arm on my shoulder, whis¬ 
pered, “• Can yon guess why I have 
now told )'on all this, my son ?” 

“ Yes, partly: thank you, father,” 
1 faltered, and sate down, for I felt 
faint. 

“ Some sons,” said my lather, seat¬ 
ing himself beside mo, “ W'ould lind 
in their father’s follies and errors an 
excuse for t heir own: not so will yon, 
Pisistratiis.’’ 

“ I see no folly, no error, sir—only 
nature and soiTOw.” 

“ Pause, ere you thus think,’’ said 


my fathei*. “Great was the folly, 
and great the error of indulging 
imagination that had no basis—of 
linking the whole nscfulncss of ray 
life to the will of a human creature 
like myself. Heaven did not design 
the passion of love to be this tyrant; 
nor is it so with the mass and multi¬ 
tude of human life. 'W''e dreamers, 
solitary students like me, or half 
poets like poor lloland, make our own 
disease. How many years, even after 
I had regained serenity, as your mo¬ 
ther gave me a home long not appre¬ 
ciated, have I wasted. The main¬ 
spring of my existence w'as sna]>ped 
—I took no nolo of time. And 
therefore now, yon see, late in life 
the Nemesis wakes. I look back 
Avith regret at powers neglected, op¬ 
portunities gone. Galvanically 1 
brace np energies half ])alsied by 
disuse, and you see me, rather than 
rest (|nict and good for nothing, 
talked into what, J dare say, are sad 
follies, by an Uncle Jack! And noAV 1 
behold Ellinor again; and I say, in 
wonder, All this—all this—all this 
agony, all this torpor I'or that hag¬ 
gard lace, that worldly S])irit! So is 
it ever in life. Mortal things fade ; 
iminorlal tilings spring more freshly 
Avitli every stc]) to the tomb. 

“ Ah I” continued my father, with a 
sigh, “it AA'ould not liaA'c been so, il' 
at your ago I Iiad found out the 
secret of the saffron bag! ” 


( IfArTETt XXMV. 


, “And Poland, sir,” said I; “ how 
did lie take it ‘r* 

“ With all the. Indignation of a 
proud unreasonable man. More in¬ 
dignant, poor folloAv, for me than 
himself. And so did he wound and 
gall me by what he said of Ellinor, 
—and so did he rage against me be¬ 
cause T Av'ould not share his rage, 
—that again wo quarrelled. Wo 
parted, and did not meet for many 


years. We came into sudden posses¬ 
sion of our little fortunes, llis he 
devoted (as you may know) tothepur- 
cliase of the bid ruins, and the commis¬ 
sion in the amy, which had always 
been his dream—and so went his way, 
wrathful. My share gave me an ex¬ 
cuse for indolence,—it satisfied all my 
wants; and when my old tutor died, 
and his young child became my ward, 
and, somehow or other, from my irard 
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my wii«, it allowed me to resign ray 
fellowship, and live amongst my books 
—still as a book myself. One comfort, 
long before my marriage, I had con¬ 
ceived ; and that, too, Roland has 
since said was comfort to him. 
Ellinor became an heiress—her poor 
brother died; and all of the estate 
that did not pass in the male line de¬ 
volved on her. That fortune made a 
gulf between us almost as wide as her 
marriage. For Ellinor, poor and 
portionless, in spite of her rank, I could 
have worked, striven, slaved. But 
Ellinor men! it would have crushed 
me. This was a comfort. But still, 
still the past—that perpetual aching 
sense of something that had seemed 
the essential of’life withdrawn from 
life, evermore, evermore. What was 
left was not soitow, it was a void. 
Had I lived more with men, and less 
with dreams and books, I should have 
made my nature large enough to bear 
the loss of a single passion. But in 
solitude we shrink up. No plant so 
much as man needs the sun and the 
air. I comprehend now why most of 
our best and wisest men have lived iu 
capitals; and therefore again J say, 


that one scholar in a family is enough. 
Confiding in your sound heart and 
strong honour, I turn you thus be¬ 
times on the world. Ilave I done 
wrong? Prove that I have not, ray 
child. Do you know what a very 
good man has said—Listen andfollow 
my precept, not example. 

“ ‘ The state of the world is such, and 
so much dc])cnds on action, that every 
tliiugsecms to say aloud to every man, 
‘ Do something—do it—do it! ”’ ♦ I 
was profoundly touched, and I rose 
refreshed and hopeful, when suddenly 
the door opened, and who or what in 
the world should come in; but cer¬ 
tainly he, she, it, or they, shall not 
come into this chapter!—On that point 
I am resolved. No, my dear young 
lady, J am extremely llattcred;—I feel 
for yoiir curiosity; but really not a 
peep—not one! And yet—well then, 
if you Aviil have it, and look so coax- 
ingly—w'ho, or what I say, should 
come in abrupt, unexpected—taking 
aw.ay onci’s breath, not giving one 
time to say, “ By your leave, or with 
your leave,” but making one’s mouth 
St and open wd th surprise, and one’s eyes 
fix in a big round stupid stare, but— 


THE END OF THE CHAPTER. 
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rOLITlCAL ECOKOMV, BY J. S. MILL. 


In the old feud between the man of 
experience and the man of theory, it 
Bometimes happens that the former 
obtains a triumph by the mere acti¬ 
vity of the lattei*. Cases have been 
known where the theorist, in the cla¬ 
rifying and perfecting liis own theory, 
has argued himself round to those 
very truths which his empirical anta¬ 
gonist had held to with a firm though 
less reasoning faith. He stood to his 
post; the stream of knowledge seemed 
to be flowing past him, and those who 
floated on it laughed at his stationary 
figure as they left him behind. Ne- 
vertlieless he stood still; and bj'-and- 
by this meandering stream, with the 
busy crew that navigated it, alter 
many a turn and many a curve, have 
retuined to the very spot where lie 
bad made his obstinate halt. 

This has been illustrated, and we 
venture to saj’- will be illustrated still 
farther, in the progress of the science 
of political economy. The man of 
experience has been taunted for his 
obstinacy and blindness in ailhcring 
to something which he called coninion 
Bcnsc and matter of fact; and behold! 
the scientific economist, in the course 
of his own theorising, is returning to 
those very positions from which he 
has been endeavouring to drive his 
opponent. The iircsent work of Mr 
J. S. Mill, the latest and most com- 
jilete exjiosition of the most advanced 
doctrines of the political economists, 
manifests, on more tlian one occasion, 
this retrograde, progress, —demolish¬ 
ing, on the ground of still more scien¬ 
tific princijiles—the ^'alue of which 
time, however, must test—those argu¬ 
ments by which his scientific ])rcde- 
ccssors had attempted to mislead the 
man of experience or of empirical 
knowledge. 

When, moreover, we consider, that 
the errors of the political economist 
arc not allowed to remain mere errors 
of theory, but ai'e pushed forward into 
practice, thrust immediately into the 
vital interests of the community, we 
must admit that never was the man 


of experience and common sense more 
fully justified in holding back and 
looking long before he yielded assent 
to his new teachers. Stranger para¬ 
doxes were never broached than some 
that have lived their day in this 
science; and paradoxes as they were, 
they claimed immediately their share 
of influence in our legislative mea¬ 
sures. A learned professor, a lumi¬ 
nary of the science, demonstrated that 
absenteeism could have nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the jioverty of Ireland. 
So the Greek sophist demonstrated 
that Achilles could never catch the 
tortoise. But the Greek w^as the 
more reasonable of the two: he re¬ 
quired of no one to stake his fortune 
on the issue of the race. The profes- 
soi' of i)olitical economy not only 
teaches his sophism—he would have 
us baeh his tortoise. 

Although it has been our iiksome 
task to o]>posc the application to 
practice of half-formed theories, ill 
unule itp, and most dangerously in¬ 
complete, 3 'et we surely need not say 
that n'o take a genuine interest in the 
ai>proximation to a sound and trust¬ 
worthy state of the science of political 
economy. That, notwithstanding its 
obliquities, the now science has render¬ 
ed a substantial S(!rvice to mankind, 
and is calculated, when thoroughly 
understood, to v(md(*.r still greater 
service—that it embraces topics of 
the u'idest and most pennanent in¬ 
terest, an<l that intellects of the highest 
order have been worthily occupied in 
their investigation — this, let no 
strain of observation in which from 
time to time wo have indulged, be 
thought to denj^or contravert. 3’o 
explain the comidicate machinery of 
a modem commercial state, is assnr-'' 
cdly one of the most useful tasks, and 
by no means the most easy, to which 
a reflective mind could address itself. 
When Adam Smith, leaving the arena 
of metaphysical inquiry, in which he 
had honourably distinguisbed liimsclf, 
turned his analytic powera to the 
examination of the common-place yet 
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intricate affairs of that commercial 
community in which he lived, he acted, 
in the same enlightened spirit which led 
Bacon to demand of philosopliy ,that she 
should leave listening to the echoes of 
the school-room, and walk abroad into 
nature, amongst things and realities. 
The author of The Wealth of Natiotis, 
like him of the Novum Organum^ 
struck out a now path of wisely utili¬ 
tarian thinking. If the one led phi¬ 
losophy into the real world of nature 
and her daily phenomena, the other 
conducted her into a workl still more 
novel to her footsteps—the world of 
commerce, of buying and selling, of 
manufacture and exchange. It may, 
indeed, be said of both these men, 
that in their leading and most valu¬ 
able tenets, they were but announcing 
the claims of common sense: ami 
that, in doing this, they had from 
time to time, and in utterances more 
or less distinct, been anticipated by 
others. But tlie cause of common 
sense is, .after all, the very last which 
obtains a fair .and potent advocacy; 
and the philosophy of one age is 
always destined, if it be true, to be¬ 
come the common sense of succeeding 
ages ; and it detracts very little from 
the merit of an eminent writer who 
has l)COU the means of impressing any 
great truth upon the minds of men, 
either at home or abroad, that others 
had obtained a view of it also, and 
given to it an imperfect and less effec¬ 
tive enunciation. Let due honour, 
therefore, bo paid to our countiyman 
Adam Smith, the founder, cm this 
side of the Channel at least, of the 
science of political economy—honour 
to him who turned a most keen intel¬ 
lect, sharpened b}’^ those metapliysical 
studies for which his fragmentary 
Essays, as well as and still more thaji 
his Thforif of Moral Sentimenls^ pi’ove 
him to have been eminently quali- 
lied — turned it from these capti¬ 
vating subtleties to impiiries iuto 
the causes, actually in operation, of 
the pros] unity of a commercial people. 
He left these regions of mazy labyrin¬ 
thine thought, which, if not as beauti¬ 
ful as the enchanted gardens in w'hich 
Tasso imprisoned his knight, are, to 
a certain order of spirits, (luitc as 
ensnaring, to look into the mystery 
of bills of excliaugc, of systems of 
banking, customs, aud the currency. 


Be it admitted at once, and ungnidg- 
iugly, that Adam Smith and some of his 
successors have done a substantial ser¬ 
vice in assisting to explain the machi¬ 
nery of society—the organisation, so to 
speak, of a commercial body. Until 
this is done, and done thoroughly, no 
proposed measure of legislation, and 
no course of conduct voluntarily 
adopted bj'’ the people, can be seen 
in all its bcaiiugs; the true causes 
of the most immediate and pressing 
evils can never be certainly known, 
and, of course, the efficient remedies 
can never be applied. Our main 
quarrel — though we have many — 
with the political economists is on 
this gi’ound—that, having coustracted 
a theory explunatoiy of the wealth of 
nations, they have wished to enforce 
this upon our legislature, as if it 
had embraced all the causes -which 
consiare to the wcllheimj of natious ; 
as if -wealth and well being were 
synonymous. Having determined the 
state of things best titled to procm-c, in 
general, the greatest aggregate amount 
of riches, they have pj(»cee(led to deal 
-with a people as if it were a corporate 
body, whose sole object was to in¬ 
crease the total amount of its posses¬ 
sions. They have overlooked the. 
ecjually vital questions concerning the 
distribution of those po.ssessious, and 
of the various employments of man¬ 
kind- Full of their loading idea, and 
accustomed to abstractions aud gene¬ 
ralities, thoA' forget the individual 
and appear to treat their subjecl as if 
the aggregatij Avealth of a c(uiiniunity 
wc)-e to be enjoyed in some aggregate 
manner, and a sura-total of posses¬ 
sions would represent the comforts 
aud enjoyments of its several members. 
To know' wiiat measures tend to in¬ 
crease the national Avcalth is xindoubt- 
edly of great iin})ortance, but it is not 
«//,- the thcoiy of riches, or of com¬ 
merce, is not tiic theoiT of society. 

As political economy arose with a 
metaphysician, and has been prose¬ 
cuted by men of the same abstract 
tiu’ii of mind, it very soon aspii'etl ta 
the philosophical chai'actcr of a. 
science. It laid down its laws. But 
it has not always been seen that the 
hannonious and systematic form it 
has been abhi to assume was OAving 
to an arbitrary division of social 
topics, which in their nature, and in 
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their operation on human welfare, are 
inextricably combined. They laid 
down laws, which could only be con¬ 
sidered such by obstinately refusing 
to look beyond a certain number of 
isolated facts ; and they persisted in 
governing mankind according to laws 
obtained by this imperfect generalisa¬ 
tion. 

With regard to the main doctrine of 
the political economists, that of free- 
trade—their advocaej^of unfettered in- 
dustiy, whether working for the home 
or foreign market—one sees plainly 
that there is a trutli here. Looking at 
the matter abstractcdlj" from other 
c(>nsideration,s, what doctrine could 
he more rcnisonahlc or more benign 
than that which instiaicts the sepa¬ 
rate communities of mankind to throw 
a.side all commercial jealousies, all 
unnecossary hcarttmvniugs—to throw 
doAvn their barriers, tlnnr custom¬ 
houses, their preventive stations—to 
let the commei’cc and industry' of 
the world be free, so that the peace 
of the W’orld, as well as the wealth of 
nations, would be secured and ad¬ 
vanced? AVhat better doctriim could 
bo taught tnaii tJiis ? Did not 
h'oneloii, mildest anti best of arch¬ 
bishops. rt*asoniug from the dictates 
of his on n Christian conscience, uj-rivo 
at tlie same (aniclusioii as the jdiilo- 
sophical economist? What better, 
we repeat, could be tanglit tliau a 
doctrine which tends to make all 
nations as one people, and the mt>st 
wealtliy people i)ossible ? Dnt hold 
a while. 'I'ake the microscope, and 
doigii to look somewhat closer .it the 
little interests of the many little men 
that constitute a nation. Coudescoiul 
to inquire, before you chaiigf; the 
currents of w'ealth and industry, 
(though to increase both.) into what 
hands the wealth is to Ilow', and w hat 
the cla.ss of labourers you diminisii or 
multiply. Tndustiy free ! (lood. Dut 
is the capitalist be })crmitted, at 
all times, to gather round him and 
his macliineiy what multitudes of 
workmen he pleases—workmen who 
arc to breed up families dependent for 
their subsistence on the success of 
some gigantic and hazardous enter¬ 
prise? Is he to be allowed, inulcr 
all circumstances, to do this, and give 
the state iio guarantee for the lives of 
these men and w'omeu and children, 


but what it obtains from his perhaps 
too sanguine calculations of his owm 
profit and loss ? Is it any consola¬ 
tion that he bankrupts himself in 
mining others, and adding immensely 
to a pauper population ? Commerce 
free! (rood. It will increase your 
imports, and multiply by an advan¬ 
tageous exchange the products of 
your industry. But what if your 
mcasiu'c to promote this freedom of 
commerce foster a mode of industry 
at home essentially of a precarious 
nature, and attended with tearful 
political and social dangers, at the 
expense of Otiicr modes of inclustiy 
of a more permanent, stable, peaceful 
character—must nothing still be heaixl 
of but free commerce ? Must the 
utmovst amount of i)rodncts, at all 
h.azard, be obtained, w'hatcver the 
mode of industry that earn it, or the 
fate of those called into existence by 
the overgrown manufacture you en¬ 
courage ? Is it no matter how won, 
or who (“ujoys ? Is the ouIa^ (piestioii 
that the wealth be there ? Wliat if 
England, by carrying out, Avithont 
pause or exception, the doctrine of 
free-trade, should aggravate the most 
alarming symptoms of her present 
Sficial couditiou—mu.st this lau’ of the 
]>olitieal economist Imj still, w^ith un¬ 
mitigated strictness, urged upon her? 
She pl(*ads for exception, for delay; 
but tlu' political (iconomist will not 
see the groimils of her plea—will not 
recogni.se her reasons for exception : 
Ml of his pariial scieucc, which has 
1 ) 00 n ma<le to occupy too large a por¬ 
tion (jf his field of vision, he cannot 
see them. 

England, by a scries of well-known 
mechanical inventions, extended in a 
surprising manner her manufacture of 
cotton, and with it her foreign com¬ 
merce ill tills article. It is unneces¬ 
sary to repeat figures tliat avc hgyo 
given before, or w'hicli may be found, 
in any statistical tables. Enough 
that her oiicratious here have been oa 
a (luite gigantic scale, llecollect that 
this is the channel into Avhich must 
run the iudnstiy and capital which 
your measures of free-trade may drive 
from their old accustomed course. 
Look for a moment at the nature of 
this species of industry, and ask 
whether it W'ould be wise to foster and 
augment it at the expense of other 
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more ordinary and less precarious 
modes of earning a subsistence." An 
enormous population is brought toge- 
tlicr, educated, so far as their indus¬ 
trial habits are concerned, in no inde¬ 
pendent labour, but taught merely to 
perform a part in the great machinery 
of a cotton-mill, themselves a part of 
that machinery, and trusting, they 
and their families, for their necessary 
bread, to the successful sale of the 
great stock of goods, the annual 
amount of which they are annually 
inercasing. Although the home in.ar- 
ket may absorb the greatest portion 
of these goods, yet the foreign market 
takes so considerable a share, that 
any derangement of tlie external com¬ 
merce throws a large number of this 
densely-congregated nndtitnde out of 
eruployinent. Is there nothing pecu¬ 
liarly hazardous in this condition of 
things? Granted that nothing can, 
or ought to bo done to restrain the 
enterprising capitalist from speculat¬ 
ing too freely with the lives of men, 
is it a state of things to be aggra¬ 
vated? Now, at this juncture comes 
the apostle of free-trade, and demands 
(for illustration’s sake) that French 
boots and shoes be admitted duty-free. 
Ho employs the well-known, and, to 
its own legitimate extent, unanswer¬ 
able argument of the political econo¬ 
mist. Ho tells us that, by so doing, 
we shall purchase better and chea])er 
boots and shoes, and sell more of our 
cotton; that, in short, bj' manufac¬ 
turing more cotton goods, in which 
we marvellously excel, we shall pro¬ 
cure better boots and shoe's than 
by the old process of making tliem 
ourselves. We are cvidctitly the 
gainers. Lot us see the gain. The 
gentleman j)ays something less for his 
shoes, and is somewhat more luxu¬ 
riously shod. I’ho owner of the 
cotton-mill, too, finds tliat trade is 
ktohing vp. To balance this, wc have 
so many shoemakers driven from tlieir 
employment—the very stead}' one of 
making .shoes for their om'u country¬ 
men—and added to the nuniher of 
men working at cotton-mills for the 
foreign m.arket,—a mode of industry 
which we know, by painful experience, 
to be precarious in the extreme. Wc 
desciibo the superfluous shoemaker as 
going over directly to the artisans of 
Hie factory: wc say nothing of the 


miseries of the middle passage; though 
in truth this transition is accomplished 
with pain and difficulty, and after 
much struggle, and is rather done in 
the second generation than the first, 
it being rather the children of the 
shoemaker that arc added to the po¬ 
pulation of the factory than the shoe¬ 
maker himself. 

W e see here that the mere calcula¬ 
tion of profit and loss, such as it might 
figure in a deblor and creditor account, 
would justify the extreme advocate of 
free-trade. But there are, surely, 
other considerations which may pro¬ 
perly rank a tittle higher than such a 
tradesman’s balance of profit and loss; 
wc are surely allowed to follow our 
iiupiiries a little further, and ask who 
is enriched, and Jiow ? and what 
branch of indnstiy is promoted, and 
what destroyed or curtailed ? It is 
not onr object here to conleiul against 
what is called the factory system— 
we acccjit it with its evil and its good ; 
we are, not calling for measures directly 
hostile to it; but wc certainly should 
exclaim against the sacrifice- of a 
branch of household, stable, penua- 
nent industry, to be coin])ensated by 
an increase in this already enonuoiis 
system of factory labour, which, toge¬ 
ther with much good, brings with it 
so dreadfully ju'ccarious a condition of 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
men. 'I'lic political economist has 
proved that free-tr.adc is the condition 
under which the industry of man, so 
far as the amount of its itrodncts is 
concerned, can he exercised with the 
greatc'st advaiit.age: ho lias established 
this ]>riuci]>le,; it is an important one, 
and we thank him for its lucid exjiu- 
sitiou ; but he shall bo no legislator of 
ours until he ba.s learned to submit 
hi§ principle to wise exceptions, until 
he has learned to estimate the first 
necessity of steady and wcll-rcum- 
nerated emjdoyment to the l.abourcr, 
until he is prepared, in short, to give 
their due weight to other considera¬ 
tions besides that of multiplying the 
gross products of human industry. 

We have been viewing the question 
of free-trade from the position of an 
opulent manufacturing people—from 
the position of England, in short— 
and we see that thei-c may be ground 
even here for exception. But the 
case is much stronger, and the claim 
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for exception still plainer, wliich 
might be made out by a less opulent 
nation, desirous of fostering its own 
rising mamifactures. These wisely 
refuse a reciprocity of free-trade mea¬ 
sures. Even on the mere ground of 
the increase of n^loual wealth, and 
without considering the advantage 
derived from a variety of cmploy- 
nionts, and a due. admixture of a ma¬ 
nufacturing i)opiilation, they are fully 
justified in their protective policy. 
The economist will tell them that they 
deprive themselves of the opimrtunity 
of purchasing cheaper and better 
goods than tlicy can produce. IVc 
admit that, for a season, they must 
forego an advantage of this dcsci-ip- 
fioii; but at the end of a few years 
how will the account stand ? If the 
protective duty has fostered a home 
manufactory that would not othcr- 
Avise have existed, (and this is an as¬ 
sumption which the imlitical econo¬ 
mist himself is compelled to admit,) 
then is there in that country a new 
industry—then amongst that])eopIc is 
there more lalumr and less idleness, 
and tljcrefore >,iorc of the fruits of 
labour. It lias created for itself what 
it otherwise Avould have had to pur¬ 
chase Avith its corn and oil. 

The ])olitical economists Ioa'c an 
extreme case. In order to test the 
nnivcrsality of the principle of free- 
trade, Avc give them the folloAviiig :— 
There is a little island somcAvlierc in 
the Pacific, and it groAvs corn, and 
grajAcs, and the cotton plant. Two or 
three great ships come annually to this 
island, bringing a store of Manchester 
goods, and taking aAvay a ])ortioii of 
the corn and the Avine. r>ut the AAdse 
men of IIka island meet and say, Let 
ns learn to make our oavu cotton into 
stuff for raiment; so shall we inn e 
clothes without parting with our corn 
and Avine. Would tlic people of the 
island be very foolish if they consented 
to Avear, for a time, a much coarser 
raiment, in order that they might 
practise this iicav industry, and thus 
provide themselves with raiment, and 
keep their proA'cnder? We suppose 
that the same unequal distribution of 
property is found in our island as in 
the rest of the world—that there are 
rich and poor. Now, when a people 
exchanges its articles of food for arti¬ 
cles of clothing, it rarely, if ever, parts 
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Avith Avhat, to the whole of the people^ 
is a superfluous quantity of food. 
Those who oavu large portions of the 
land have a superfluity of produce, 
which they exchange for other articles 
cither gt home or abroad; but pro¬ 
bably no jAeople ever grew a greater 
quantity of corn, or other grain for 
food, than it could very Avillingly have 
consumed itself, could Ave conceive it 
distributed amongst all Avho had 
months to consume, and half-filled 
stomachs to stOAv it away in. Judge, 
therefore, Avhethcr our little island 
would not, in a few years, bo ninch 
better off for refusing the visit of the 
great ships, and setting to work to 
weave its own cotton into garments. 
The political ecuiioniists always (alk 
of so much Labour diverted from one 
employment to another; they seem 
to have forgotten that there is such a 
thing as so much idleness converted 
into so much labour. 

In the Avork of John Stuart Mill, to 
which we have now to call the atten¬ 
tion of onr readers, the science of po¬ 
litical economy lias i-cceived its lalest 
.and most complete exiiosition. Nor, 
as the title itself Avill inform ns, is the 
work limited to a formal enunciation 
of abstract principles, (as was the 
case Avith the brief compendium of Mr 
Mill, senior,) but it proceeds to apply 
those principles to the discussion of 
some of the most vital and momentous 
questions with Avhich public opinion is 
at present occupied. There are things 
in these volumes, as may easily be 
conceived, in Avhich avc do not concur 
—vicAA’^s are supported, on some sub¬ 
jects, to which Ave liaA^e been long and 
notoriously opposed ; but there is, in 
the exposition of its tenets, so accurate 
a statement, so severe and lucid a 
reasoning, and, withal, so genuine and 
manly an interest in the great cause 
of humanity, that wo cannot hesitate 
a moment in aAvarding to it a high 
rank amongst the sterling literature 
of our country. This magazine lias 
never been slow—it has been second 
to none—^in its hcai ty recognition of 
great talent and ability, from whatever 
quarter of the political horizon these 
have made their appearance. We 
Averc amongst the first to give notice 
to all whom it concerned of the ad¬ 
dition to the students’ shelf of the 
profound and elaborate work. The 
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System of Logk^ by tbe same author. 
The present is a work of more general 
interest, yet it has the same severe 
character. In this, as in Ms logic, 
the author has sacrificed nothing 
deemed by him essential to h|^ task, 
to the desire of being popular, or the 
fear of being pronounced dnj — the 
word of most complete condemnation 
in the present day. Dry, however, 
no person who takes an interest in the 
actual condition and prospects of 
society, can possibly find the gi'cater 
portion of this work. For, as we 
have already intimated, that which 
honourably distinguishes it from other 
professed treatises of political economy 
is the perpetual, earnest, never-for¬ 
gotten interest, which accompanies the 
writer tbreughout, in the great ([ues- 
tious at present mooted with respect 
to the social condition of man. Air 
Alill very wisely refused to limit him¬ 
self to the mere abstract principles of 
his science ^ he descends from them, 
sometimes as from a vantage ground, 
Into the discussions which most con¬ 
cern and agitate the public mind at 
the present day ; and, if his conclu¬ 
sions are not always, or even generally, 
such as we can wholly coincide with, 
there is so penetrating an intelligence 
in his remai'ks, and so grave and seri¬ 
ous a philanthropy pervading his book, 
that it would be impossible for the most 
complete opponent of the work not to 
rise a gainer from its perusal. From 
what else can wo gain, if not from in¬ 
tercourse ■with a keen, and full, and 
sincere mind, whether we have to 
struggle with it, or to acquiesce in its 
guidance ? There arc ])assages in this 
work, didactic as its style generally 
is, which have had on us all the 
cfiect of the most thrilling eloiiuence, 
from the fine admixture of .severe 
reasoning an<l earnestness of feeling. 

For instance—to give at once an 
idea of the more elevated tone this 
utilitarian science has assumed in the 
work of Air Alill—^it is no little novelty 
to hear a political economist speak in 
the following manner of the mere ele¬ 
ments of national wealth. The author 
ha.-', been discoursing on that station- 
aiy slate to which all opulent nations 
are supposed to tend, wherein, by the 
diminuliou of profits, there is little 
means and no temptation to further 
accumulation of capital:— 


^ “ 1 cannot,” he says, “ regard the sta¬ 
tionary state of capital and wealth with 
the unaffected aversion so generally ma¬ 
nifested towards it by political economists 
of the old school. I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve that it would be, on the whole, a 
very considerable improvement on oar 
present condition. 1 confess 1 am not 
charmed with the ideal of life held out 
by those who think that the normal state 
of human beings is that of struggling to 
get on; that the trampling, crushing, 
elbovring, and treading on each otlier’s 
heels, wliich form the existing type of 
social life, arc the most desirable lot of 
humankind, or any thing but one of the 
disagreeable symptoms of one of the 
pha.ses of industrial progress. The nor¬ 
thern and middle states of America are a 
specimen of tliis stage of civilisation in 
very favourable circumstances ; having 
apparently got rid of all social injustices 
and inequalities that affect persons of 
Caucasian race and of the male sex, while 
the proportion of population to capital 
and land is such as to insure abundance 
to every able-bodied member of the com¬ 
munity who does not forfeit it by mi.--- 
condiict. They have the six points of 
Chartism, and no poverty; and all that 
these advantages do fur tliein is, that the 
life of the w'hole of one sex is devoted to 
dullar-hunting, and of the other to bree<l- 
ing dollar-hunters. This is not a kind of 
social perfection which i)hilanthropist.s to 
come will feel any very eager desire to 
assist in realising. . . . 

“ That the energies of mankind should 
be kept in employment by the struggle 
for riches, as tlicy were formerly by the 
struggle of war, until the better minds 
succeed in educating the others into 
better things, is undoubtedly more desir¬ 
able than that they .should rust and stag¬ 
nate. While minds are coarse, they rc- 
(juire coarse stimuli, and let them have 
them. In the mean time, those who do 
not accept th<* present very early stage 
of human improvement as its ultimate 
type, may be excused for being compara¬ 
tively indifferent to the kind of econo¬ 
mical progress wliich usually excites the 
congratulations of politicians—- the mere 
increase of production and accumulation. 
For the safety of national indopeudence, 
it is essential that a country should net 
fall much behind its neighbours in these 
things. But in themselves they arc of 
little importance, so long as cither the 
increase of population, or any thing else, 
prevents the mass of the people from 
reaping any part of the benefit of tliom. 
I know not why it should be matter of 
congratulation, that persons who arc 
already richer than any one uced.s to be. 
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should have doubled their means of con* 
Sliming things ^vhich give little or no 
pleasure, except as representative of 
’.vealth ; or that numbers of individuals 
should pass over every year from the 
middle classes into a richef class, or from 
the class of the occupied rich to that of 
the uuoccupied. It is only in the back* 
ward countries of the world that increased 
production is still an important object; 
in those most advanced, what is econo¬ 
mically needed is a better distribution, of 
which an indispensable means is a stricter 
restraint on population. Levelling in¬ 
stitutions, cither of a just or an unjust 
kind, cannot alone accomplish it; they 
may lower the heights of society, but 
they cannot raise the depths.’*—(Vol. ii. 
p. :508.) 

It will be already seen,.from even 
this brief extract, that the too rapid 
increase of popnlatiou presents itself 
to Mr Mill as the chief, or one of the 
chief obstacles to linman improve¬ 
ment. Without attempting to repeat 
all that wo hfive at diflerent time.*^ 
urged upon this he,ad, we may at once 
say here that, in the first place, we 
never denied, or dreamt of denying, 
that it Avas one of the first and most 
imperative diitie.s of every linman 
being, to bo assured that bo could 
])rovidc for a family beJbre he called 
oue, into existence. This has been at 
all times a plain, unquestionable duty, 
though it has not at all times been 
(dearly understood as such, lint, in 
the .second place, we have combated 
the Malthusian alarm, precisely be¬ 
cause wc believe that the moral checks 
to population will be found a sufticieiu 
balance to the physical hw of iiicn a.-se. 
We have ri'pudiated the idea that 
there is, in the shape of (he law' of po- 
pulaMon, a eonstatd enemy to luimaii 
impruv(!mont, convinced that this law 
will be found tob(‘ in perfect harmony 
with all other laAA'S that regulate (he 
destiny of man. A certain pressure 
of poindation on the moans of sub- 
sistcue,e has been alivays recognised 
as an element necessary to the pro¬ 
gress of society—especially at that 
early stage when bare sulisisteiice i.s 
the sole motive for industry. When 
not only to live, but to live well, be¬ 
comes the ruling motive of men, then 
come into play the variou.s moral 
chec.ks aiising from prudence, vanity, 
and duty. But the mere thinness of 
population will not, in the first place. 


induce a high standard of comfortable 
subsistence. It is a delusion to .sup¬ 
pose that the low standard of comfort 
and enjoymient prevailing amongst the 
multitude is the result of excessive 
population. If Ncapolitau lasszaroni 
su’e contented with macaroni and sun¬ 
shine, it matters not wliether their 
numbers are five hundred or five 
thousand, they will labour I'or nothing 
beyond their macaroni. Wc would 
challenge the political economist to 
jirove that in England, at this present 
time, or in any country of Europe, 
tlie prevailing standard of comfort 
amongst the working classes has been 
permanently determiuedby theamount 
of popuhitum, T1 1 is standard is slow ly 
ilsing, from better education, mecha¬ 
nical im^eution.s, and other cau,ses, 
and it will ultimately control the. in¬ 
crease of poiiulatioii. 'I'liat Avages 
occasionally sulicr a lamentable (le- 
pre.ssion, oAviiig to the umnbevs of 
any one class of Avorkraen, is a fact 
whicli (loe.s not touch the iioint at 
is.sue. B e say that, AA'hethcr a popu¬ 
lation be, d(‘nse oi’ rare, you must first 
excite, l>y education and the example 
of a, higher clas.s, a certain taste for 
comfort, for a, cleanly and orderly 
mode of life, amongst tlu! mass of 
labouring men; that until this taste 
is called forth, it avouUI be in vain to 
oiler high Avages, for men would only 
AA'ork oue half the Aveek, and spend the 
other lialf in idleness and coai'.se in- 
tomperaiice ; and that, this taste once 
called forth, there avUI be no fear of 
the class of men avIio possess ii being 
lu'rraanently degraded by over-popn- 
latioii, unle.ss the ex(‘e.«s of population 
Averc deriv(‘d from some neighbouring 
comitry, unhappily far behind it in the 
race of cIa ilisatioii. 

W'e iiOAv eoiitiime our (piotation. 

“ There is room in the worJd, no doubt, 
and oven in old (’ouutrie.s,for an immense 
iiicreab'u of {lopulatioii. suppobiug the arts 
of life to go on improving and capital to 
increase, lint, although it may be inno¬ 
cuous, 1 confes-s 1 see very little reason 
for desiring it. The density of popula¬ 
tion necessary to enable mankind to ob¬ 
tain, ill the greatest degree, all the 
advantages both of co-operation and of 
social intercourse, has, in all the more 
populous countries, been attained. A 
population may be too crowded, though 
all be amply supplied with food and 
raiment. It is not good for man to be 
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kept perforce at all times ia the presence 
of his species. A, world from which soli¬ 
tude is extirpated is a very poor ideal. 
Solitude, in the sense of being often alone, 
is essential to any depth of meditation or 
of character; and solitude, in the presence 
of natural beauty and grandeur, is tlie 
cradle of tlionghts and aspirations which 
are not only good for the individual, but 
which society could ill do without. Nor 
is there much satisfaction in contem¬ 
plating the world, with nothing left to 
the spontaneous activity of nature—with 
every rood of land brought into cultiva¬ 
tion wliich is capable of growing food for 
human beings—every flowery waste or 
natural pasture ploughed up—all quad¬ 
rupeds or birds, which are not domesti¬ 
cated for mill’s use, exterminated us his 
rivals for food—every hedgerow or su¬ 
perfluous tree routed out, and scarcely a 
place left where a shrub or flower could 
grow, without being eradicated as a weed 
in the name of improved agriculture. If 
the earth must lose that gi'eat portion of 
itb pleasantness which it owes to tilings 
that the unlimited increase of wealth and 
population would extir{)atc from it, for 
the mere purpose of enabling it to support 
a larger, but nut a better or a happier 
population, I sincerely hope, fur the sake 
of posterity, that they will be coutcnt to 
be stationary long before necessity com¬ 
pels them to it. 

“It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that a stationary condition of capital and 
population implies no stationary state 
of human improvcincut. There would 
be as much scope as ever for all 
kinds of mental culture, and moral and 
social progress ; as much room for 
improving the Art of Living, and 
much more likelihood of its being im¬ 
proved, when minds ceased to be en¬ 
grossed by the art of getting on. Even 
the industrial arts might be as earnestly 
and as successfully cultivated, with this 
sole dificreiice—that, instead of serving 
no purpose but the increase of wealth, 
industrial improvements would produce 
iheir legitimate effect, that of abridging 
labour. Hitherto it is questionable if all 
4he mechanical inventions yet made have 
lightened the daily toil of any human 
being. They have enabled a greater po¬ 
pulation to live the same life of drudgery 
and imprisonment, and au increased num¬ 
ber of manufacturers and others to make 
largo fortunes. They have increased the 
comforts of the middle classes ; but they 
have not yet begun to effect those great 
changes in human destiny which it is in 
their nature and in their futurity to ac¬ 
complish. Only when, in addition to just 
institutions, the increase of mankind 
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shall be under the deliberate guidance of 
a judicious foresight, cau the conquests 
made from the powers of nature, by the 
intellect and energy of scientific disco¬ 
verers, become the common property of 
the species, and the means of improving 
and elevating the universal lot.”—(Vol. ii. 
p. 311.) 

These are not the times when truth 
is to be withheld because it it is dis¬ 
agreeable. There is a morality con¬ 
nected with wealth, its uses and abuses, 
not enough taught, certainly not 
enough understood. The rich man, 
who will not luurn tiiat there is a duty 
inseparable from bis riches, is no better 
fitted for the times that arc coming 
down uimu us, than the poor man who 
lias not learned that patience is a duty 
peculiarly imposed upon him, and that 
jthc ruin of others, and the general 
panic which his violence may create, 
will inevitably add to the hardships 
and privations he already has to en¬ 
dure. If society demands of the poor 
man that lie endnre these evils of his 
lot, rather than desperately bring 
down ruin upon all, himself included; 
surely society must also- demand of 
the rich man that he make the best 
use possible of bis wealth, so that bis 
weaker brother be not driven to mad¬ 
ness and despair. It demands of him 
that he exert himself manfully for that 
safety 6f the whole in which he has so 
much moreervident an interest. For, 
bo it known--pi’oscribe wbatever re¬ 
medies you will, political, moral, or 
religious—that it is by securing a 
certain indispensable amount of well¬ 
being to the multitude of mankind that 
the only security can be found for the 
social fabric, for life, and property, 
and civilisation. If men ai-c allowed 
to sink into a Avretchedness that sa¬ 
vours of despair, it is in vain that you 
show them the ruins of the nation, and 
themselves involved in those ruins. 
What interest have they any longer in 
the preservation of your boasted state 
of civilisation? Wliatto them how soon 
it be all a ruin? You have lost all 
hold of them as reasonahlo beings. 
As well preach to the winds as to men 
thoroughly and bitterly discontented. 
Those, therefore, to whom wealth, or 
station, or intelligence, has given power 
of any kind, must do their utmost to 
prevent large masses of mankind from 
sinking into this condition. If they 
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will not learn this duty from the 
Christian teachingof their church, they 
must learn it from the stem exposition 
of the economist and the politician. 

Political economists have some of 
them wasted much time, and pro¬ 
duced no little ennui, by unprofitable 
discussions on the definition of terms. 
These Mr Mill wisely spares us: an 
accurate writer, by a cautions use of 
ordinary expressions, will make his 
meaning more evident and precise 
than he will bo able to do by any 
laboured definitions, or the introduc¬ 
tion of purely technical terms. Such 
have been the disenssions on the strict 
limits of the science of political eco¬ 
nomy, and the propriety of the title 
it has so long borne; whether intel¬ 
lectual efforts shall be classed amongst 
productive or unproductive labour, 
and the precise and invariable mean¬ 
ing to be given to such terms as wealthy 
valucy and the like. These ■will gene- 
)’ally be found to be unprofitable con¬ 
troversies, tending more to confusion 
of ideas than to precision of language. 
Let a writer think steadily and clearly 
upon his subject, and ordinary lan¬ 
guage will be faithful to him; distinc¬ 
tion,s betAveen the several meanings 
of the same term Avill be made as they 
are AA'anted. He who begins by mak¬ 
ing such distinctions is only laying a 
snare for his own feet; he will hamper 
himself and perplex his reader. And 
with regard especially to the range of 
toj>i<'S which an author thinks fit to 
endivacc in his treatise upon this 
science, surely he may permit himself 
some liberty of choice, without resolv¬ 
ing to mete out new boundaries to 
which all Avho folloAv him are to con¬ 
form. If M. Dimoyer, for instance, 
in his able and, in many respects, 
valuable work, De la Liberty, (hi 
Tramif. chooses to Avritc a trcati.'^o 
which embraces in fact the Avhole of 
human life, all tlic energies and acti- 
vitio.s of man, mental as av(j11 a,s 
phy,‘»ical, he could surely have done 
this Avithont assailing old distinctions 
and old titles with so needless a 


violence. Of what avail to call in 
the etymologist at this time of day, to 
determine the meaning, or criticise the 
application of so familiar a term as 
political economy ?* 

But there is another cla,ss of dis¬ 
cussions which, although to the gene¬ 
ral reader, who is mostly an impatient 
one, they will appear at first sight 
to be of a purely technical character, 
must not be so hastily dismissed. 
Those will In*, often found to have a 
direct bearing on the most important 
questions that can occupy the mind of 
the statesman. They are in fact ex¬ 
planatory of that great machine, a 
commercial society, upon wliich ho 
has to practise—which he has to keep 
in order, or to learn to leave alone— 
and therefore as necessary a branch 
of kuoAvledge to him as anatomy or 
physiology to one who undertakes to 
medicine the body. Such are some 
of the intricate disenssions Avhich con¬ 
cern the nature of capital —a subject 
to AA'hich we shall in the first place 
and at once turn our attention. It is 
a subject which Mr Mill has treated 
throughout in a most masterly man¬ 
ner. We may safely say, that there 
is now no other work to which a stu¬ 
dent could bo properly directed for 
obtaining a complete insight into all 
the intricacies of this great branch of 
lAolitical ei’,onomy. The exposition 
lies scattere*!, indeed, tliroiigh the. two 
A’clunies; ho must read the entire 
Avork to obtain it. This scattering of 
the several parts of a subject is in¬ 
evitable ill treating such a science as 
political economy, Avhere every topic 
has to be discussed in relation to every 
other topic. We do not think that 
INlr Mill has been particularly happy 
in his arrangement of topics, but, 
UAvai-e HU Avc are of the extreme di.!!- 
ciilty, under such circura.staiicca, of 
making any arrangement at ally wo 
forbear from any criticism, A man 
must write himself out the best way 
he can; and tlio reader, after obtain¬ 
ing all the materials put at his dispo¬ 
sition, may pack them up in what 


“ Maia d’abord va-t-on designer cot ordre particulier d’investigations par le nom 
d’Jconomie politique t Quoi done ! Economic politique, Economic de la f>oci«Jt(?,— 
e’est ii dire—production, distribution, consommatiou des richesses ? Mais e’est sc 
moquer ; on ne traduit pas avec une lib#tc pareille. II ne faut qii’ouvrir le premier 
dictionnairc venu pour voir,” &c.— Dunoveb, Dc la Liherte du Travail, 
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bundles may best suit his own con- 
yenience. 

Wc must premise that on this sub¬ 
ject—the nature and employment of 
capital—there appears to be in onepart 
of Mr Mill’s exposition—^not an error 
—but a temporai’y forgetfulness of an 
old and familLar truth, which ought to 
have found its place there. Its very 
familiarity has occasioned it to be 
overlooked, in the keen inqniiy after 
truth of a more recondite nature. 
The part which the economists 
call “ unproductive consnmjition,” the 
«elf-indnlgont Insurious expenditure 
of the rich—the part this jjlays in a 
system of society based on individual 
effort and individual possession, is not 
fully stated. 

He who spends his money, and 
lives to do little else, however idle he 
may l>e himself, has always had the 
consolation that he was, at least, 
setting other peo])le to ‘Work. Mr 
Mill seetnjs to deny him utterly this 
species of consolation; for in contend¬ 
ing against a statement, made by 
political economists as well as others, 
that unproductive consumption is ne¬ 
cessary, in a strictly economical sense, 
to the employment of the workmen, 
and as the indispensable relative to 
productive consumption, or capital 
spent in industrial pursuits, ho has 
overlooked that moral necessity there 
is, in the present system of things, that 
there should be those who spend to 
enjoy, as well as those who lay out their 
money for profit. “ What supports 
and employs productive labour,’’ says 
Ml* Mill, (vol. i. j). 97,) “ is the capital 
expended in setting it to work, and 
not the demand of purchases for the 
produce of the labour when completed. 
Demand for commodities is not 
demand for labour. The demand for 
commodities determines in what par¬ 
ticular branch of production the 
labour and capital shall be employed; 
it detennines the direction of the 
labour, but not the more or leas of the 
labour itself, or of the maintenance 
and payment of the labom*. That 
depends on the amount of the capital, 
or other funds directly devoted to the 
sustenaucB and remuneration of 
labour.” Now, without a doubt, the 
man who purchases an article of 
luxury when it is manufactured, does 
not employ labour in the same sense 


as the manufacturer, who spends his 
wealth in supporting the artisan, and 
finding him the requisites of his art, 
and who, after selling the products of 
this industry, continues to spend the 
capital returned to him, together with 
the profit ho has made, in the further 
sustenance of workmen. But it has 
been always understood, and the 
truth appears to be almost too trite 
to* insist on, that unless the unproduc¬ 
tive consumer were there to purchase, 
the capitalist would have had no mo¬ 
tive to employ his wealth in this 
manner; and, what is of equal impor¬ 
tance to bear in mind, unless the 
capitalist also calculated on being, 
some future day, an unpi'oductivc 
consumer himselt^ he would have no 
motive, by saving and toiling, to in¬ 
crease his wealth. 

The necessity for a certain amount 
of unproductive consumption is not a 
necessity in the natm*e of things. All 
men might, if they chose, be saving, 
might spend upon themselves only 
what is needful for comfort, and set 
apart the residue of their funds for the 
employment of labour, not, of course, 
in the production of articles of luxury, 
for which there would be no pur¬ 
chasers, but for such articles as the 
labourers themselves, now paid from 
sucli ample stores, might be consumers 
of. The social machine might still <jo 
on under such a regime, and much to 
the benefit of the labourer. The capi¬ 
talists would find their profits dimi¬ 
nishing, it is true—they would be 
more rapidly approaching that mini¬ 
mum of jwofit, that stationary state, of 
which wo shall by-and-by have to 
speak; but this diminution of profits 
must, at all events, sooner or later, 
take place, and dependsultiraatcly, as’ 
wo shall have occasion to show, on 
higher laws, over which man has no 
control. Men might, if they chose, 
be all saving, and all convert super¬ 
fluous wealth into capital; but need 
wc add, men would never choose any 
such thing. There is no necessity in 
the nature of things, but there is a 
necessity in the moral nature of man 
for a certain portion of this unproduc¬ 
tive consumption. The good of others 
is not a motive sufliciently strong to 
stimulate a man to any of the steady 
pursuits of industry. When, there¬ 
fore, his real wants are satisfied, it 
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must be the gratification of fictitious 
wanes that induces him to toil and 
accumulate, or to part with any thing 
he has, byway of barter or exchange. 
From the time when the rude posses- 
30* of the soil consents to surrender a 
portion of his surplus produce for some 
h’inket or piece of gaudy apparel, to 
the present epoch, when men consent 
to live frugally and toil hard during 
the first period of life, in order that 
they or their children may afterwards 
live idly, luxuriously, and ostentati¬ 
ously, this same unproductive expen¬ 
diture has i>erformed the part of essen¬ 
tial stimulant to human industry. It 
is not enougli, therefore, to say, that it 
gives the direction to a certain portion 
of labour : it affords the stimulant that 
converts idleness into industry, and 
saving into capital. A very much 
more dignified being would man un¬ 
doubtedly be, if desire for the general 
good could replace, as a motive of in¬ 
dustry, a selfish desire, which is often 
no better than what we ridicule in the 
savage when he manifests a most dis¬ 
proportionate anxiety, .as it seems to 
ns, for the possession of glass beads, 
or a piece of jjaintod calico. Hut to 
this point in tlie cultivation of human 
reason we have, at .nil events, not yet 
arrived. And let this be always borne 
in mind—in order that the class of 
society designated as unproductive 
consumers may not fall into unmerit¬ 
ed odium—that others, who are using 
their wealth in the direct and profit¬ 
able employment of labour, .arc tlicm- 
sclvcs desirous, above all things, of 
taking their place in the class of unpro¬ 
ductive consumers, and are working 
for that very end. 

“ Every one can see,” writes Mr 
IVIill, “ that if a benevolent govern¬ 
ment possessed all the food, and all 
the implements .and materials of the 
community, it could exact productive 
l.abonr from all to wlioin it allowed a 
share in the food, and could be in no 
danger of wanting a field for the em¬ 
ployment of this productive labour, 
since, as long as there was a single 
want unsatur.atod (which material 
objects could supply) of .any one indi¬ 
vidual, the labour of the community 
could be turned to the prodnetion of 
something capable of satisfying that 
want. Now, the individual posses-* 
sors of cajntal, when they add to it 


by fresh accumulations, are doing 
precisely tlio same thing which we 
suppose to be done by our benevo¬ 
lent government.”—(Vol. i. p. 83.) 
Certainly the individual capitalists 
could do the same as the benevolent 
government, if they had its benevo¬ 
lence. If there arc any political eco¬ 
nomists who teach otherwise, we hold 
them in error. We wish only to add 
to the statement the old moral truth 
long ago recognised, before political 
economy had a distinct place or name 
in the world, that as man is consti¬ 
tuted, or rather, as he has hitherto 
demeaned himself, (for who knows 
wliat moral as well .as other reforma- 
lIons may take place?—tlie civilised 
man, such .as wc have him .at this day, 
postponing liabituiilly the present en¬ 
joyment to the future, is a creature of 
cultivation; and who can tell hut that 
advanced cultivation may make of 
man a being habitually acting for the 
general good, in which general good 
lie finds his own particular interest 
sufiicicntly represented and ijrovided 
for?)—th.at, as man has hitherto acted, 
tills same mijirodnctive selfish expen¬ 
diture is indispensable as tlio motive 
to set tliat industry to work, which 
ultiraapdy distributes the real neces¬ 
saries and rational comforts of life to 
so many thousands. 

Having, in justice to the class of 
unproductive consumers, brought out 
this lioniely tnitli, which, in the scien¬ 
tific exposition of Mr Mill, seemed in 
danger of being overlooked, we pro¬ 
ceed to a br.anch of the subject which, 
if it appeal’s at lirst of a very technical 
and abstruse description, is yet capable 
of very iinjiortant applicatipns. One 
of the most striking facts relating to 
the nature of capital is the tendency 
of profits, ill wealthy .and populous 
countries, to diminish as the amonut 
of capital increases—a tendency to 
aiTive at a certain minimum beyond 
Avhich llierc w’ould be no motive for 
saving, aiidlittlc possibility of accumu¬ 
lating. 'rills tendency Mr Mill ex¬ 
plains as being the result, not of what 
lias been somewhat vaguely called the 
competition of capital, over-produc¬ 
tion, or general glut in the market, 
but, in reality, of the physical laws of 
nature—of the simple fact that the 
products of the soil cannot be indefi¬ 
nitely multiplied. Manufacturing in- 
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diistry must be ultimately limited by 
the supply of the raw material it 
fashions, which is furnished by the 
soil, and the supply of food for the 
artisan, fui'nishcd also by the soil; it 
therefore is subjected, as well as agri¬ 
cultural industry, to the limits which 
have been set to the productiveness of 
the earth. Now, without seeking for 
any definite ratio, such as might be 
expressed in numbers, between the 
labour and ingenuity of man and the 
products of the soil, it may be stated 
as a simple fact, wliicli admits of no 
dispute, that after the land has been 
fairly cultivated, additional labour and 
additional cost yield but a small pro¬ 
portionate return. 

“ The limitation to production from the 
properties of the Soil,” writes our author, 
“is not like the obstacle opposed by a 
wall, which stands immovable in one 
particular spot, and offers no hindrance 
to motion, short of stopping it entirely. 
We may rather compare it to a highly 
elastic and extensible band, which is 
hardly ever so violently stretched tliat it 
could not possibly be stretched anymore ; 
yet the pressure of which is felt long be¬ 
fore the final limit is reached, and felt 
more severely the nearer that limit is 
approached. 

“ After a certain, and not very advanced 
stage in the progress of agricnltiire— as 
boon, in fact, as men have applied tlicm- 
selves to cultivation with any energy, and 
have brought to it any tolerable tools— 
from that time it is the law of production 
from the land, that, in any given state of 
agricultural skill and knowleilge, by in¬ 
creasing the labour the produce is uotiu- 
'creased in an equal degree ; doubling the 
labour docs not double the produce ; or, 
to express the same thing in otlior words, 
every increase of prodneo is obtained by 
a more than proportional increase in the 
application of labour to the land. 

‘•This general law of agricultural in¬ 
dustry is the most important proposition 
in political economy. Were the law dif¬ 
ferent, nearly all the phenomena of the 
production and distribution of wealth 
would be other than they arc. The most 
fundamental errors, which still prevail on 
our subject, result from not perceiving 
this law at work underneath the morc 
siiperficial agencies on which attention 
fixes it.sclf; but mistaking these agencies 
for the ultimate cau.ses of effects of which 
they may influence tlic form and mode, 
but of which it alone determines the e.s- 
sence.’*—(Vol. i. p. 212.) 

It is to tjiis physical law, under¬ 


lying, as it were, the commercial and 
industrial energies of man, that wc 
niust finally attribute that gradual 
diminution of profits, observable in 
advanced and opulent countries. This 
is popularly attributed, we believe, 
and has been assigned, by some poli¬ 
tical economists, to over-production; 
to a general glnt of the market, or, 
in other words, a preponderance of 
supply over demand. Over-produc¬ 
tion in this or that article may very 
easily, for a time, take place; but 
general ovcr-productiou, a general 
over-balance in the supply, and defici¬ 
ency in the demand, may bo demon¬ 
strated to be impossible. 

The simple but convincing argu¬ 
ment against a general glut or over¬ 
balance between supply and demand, 
which we believe JNlr Mill senior 
first originated, is this,—that as each 
prodneer produces in order to part 
with his produce—in order, in fact, to 
exchange, to purchase, he must neces¬ 
sarily bring into the market a demand 
equivalent to the supply he furnishes. 
“ All sellers,” as our present author 
expresses it, “ arc ex vi terminihuyera. 
Could we suddenly double the pro¬ 
ductive powers of the country, we 
should double the supply of commodi¬ 
ties ill every market; but wc .should, 
by the same stroke, double the pur¬ 
chasing power. Every body would 
bring a double demand as woU as sup¬ 
ply ; every bod 3 ’- would be able to bi^y- 
twice as much, because every one 
would have twice as much to oiler in ex¬ 
change.”—(Vol. ii. p. 91.) Of certain 
arlicles, there may, of course, be a 
superiluity; .of certain others a defi¬ 
ciency ; but such a thing as a general 
over-balance between supply and de¬ 
mand cauuo,t take place. 

The argument, if it laid claim to a 
sort of mathematical precision, aaiglit 
bo open to an ingenious cavil. The 
exchange of commodities, it might be 
said,- is effected through the instru¬ 
mentality of money ; now, it is one of 
the peculiar advantages of money 
that it enables the vender to sell at 
one time and purchase at another; it 
gives him a command over future 
markets ; it enables him to postpone 
indefinitely one half of the operation 
of barter. Men who come into a 
•market, wishing to dispose of their 
commodities now, but not intending 
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to select what commodity they shall 
take in exchange, till some future time, 
postponing indefinitely the other half 
of the operation of barter, and seeking 
OB|y for money, for that token which 
wHl give them or their children a claim 
on subsequent markets—do not bring 
with them a demand equivalent to 
their supply. 

The answer to the objection lets us 
more fully into the real facta of the 
case. Those only who wished to sell 
their produce in order to hoards would 
fall under the description of men who 
bring a present supply into the mar¬ 
ket, postponing indefinitely .their de¬ 
mand. But the producer is almost 
always a man desirous of increasing 
his wealth—he does not hoard; he im¬ 
mediately lays out his capital in some 
productive manner, in the purchase of 
food for labourers, and of the raw 
materials of industry- But these 
articles, it happens!, cannot be sup¬ 
plied to him with the increasing 
abundance he demands; and thus 
w'o fall back upon the ultimate law to 
which we liavc alluded. The manu¬ 
facturer finds, that every additional 
demand he makes for these is supplied 
at a greater cost. What has limited 
the profits of the agricultural capi¬ 
talist limits liis profits sdso. He can¬ 
not sell his goods at the accustomed 
advantage, lie exclaims that there 
is a glut in the market. What he 
takes for a glut is a deficiency. It is 
quite natural and permissible, how¬ 
ever, that this phenomenon of the 
diminution of profits should be spoken 
of as the result of a superabundance 
of capital, provided only it be under¬ 
stood why the later accumulations of 
capital fail to bring the same return 
as the earlier. 

A||ipplc law of nature, therefoi'c, 
is tnW:rae cause of this commercial 
phenomenon. Countries, after a cer¬ 
tain progress in the career of wealth, 
must cease to accumulate ;—the dimi¬ 
nished profit on capital affording no 
longer any motive for frugality and toil; 
—and they and ve at#hat maybe called 
the stationary state. “When a 
country,” says Mr Mill, “ has long 
possessed a large production, and a 
large net income to make savings 
from, and when, therefore, the means 
have long existed of making a great 
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annual addition to capital, (the country 
not having, like America, a lai-gc re¬ 
serve of fertile land still unused,) it is 
one of the characteristics of snch a 
country, that the rate of profit is 
habitually within, as it were, a Ixand’s 
breadth of the minimum, and the* 
country, therefore, on the very vorjM 
of the stationary state. ■ By this, I 
do not mean that this state is likely, 
in any of the gi*eat countries of 
Europe, to be soon actually reached, 
or that coital does not still yield a 
profit considerably greater than what 
is barely sufficient to induce the people 
of these countries to save and acenmn- 
late. My meaning is, that it would 
require but a short time to reduce 
profits to the rainimnm, if capital con¬ 
tinued to increase at its present rate, 
and no circumstances having a ten¬ 
dency to raise the rate of profit 
occniTcd in the meantime.”—(\’^ol. ii. 
p. 2»7.) 

Mr Mill then states what are the 
counteracting circumstances which 
arrest this downward tendency of 
profits. He mentions the waste of 
capital in periods of over-trading and 
rash speculation, the expenditure of 
an unproductive kind, and the per- 
l>ctual overflow of capital into colonics 
and foreign countries, to seek higher 
profits than can be obtained at home. 
This last has a twofold operatiou. 

“ In the first place, it docs what a 
fire, or an inundation, or a commercial 
crisis, would have done,—it caMos off 
a part of the increase of capital from 
which the reduction of profits proceeds. 
Secondly, the capital so can-ied off is 
not lost, but is chiefly employed either 
in founding colonies, which become 
large exporters of cheap agricuRural 
produce, or in extending, and perhaps 
iinpi’oving, the agriculture of older 
communities. It is to the emigration 
of English capital that we have 
chieflj^ to look for keeping up a supply 
of cheap food and cheap materials of 
clothing, proportional’ to the increase - 
of our population; thus enabling an 
increasing capital to^find employment 
in the xountry, without redaction of 
pftofit, in producing mannfactnred 
articles with which to pay for* this 
supply of raw produce. Thus, the 
exportation of capital is an agent of 
great efficacy in extending the field of 
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employment for that which remains; 
and it may be said truly that, up to a 
certain point, the more capital we 
send away, the more we shall possess 
and be able to retain at home.”—(Vol. 
ii. pv 207.) 

t This, last observation wo have 
Ipioted is well deserving of attention. 
It is ah instance of what we mentioned 
in the outset, of the science correcting 
as it advances its own errors. What 
follows is a still more striking instance, 
and still more worthy of attention. It 
occurs in the chapter entitled,— Conse¬ 
quences of the tendency of profits to a 
minimum. To such observations we 
have wished to draw the especial at¬ 
tention of our readers, but could not 
do so till the previous exposition had 
been gone through. 

“ The theory of the effect of arcnmula- 
tion on profits, laid down in the preceding 
chapter, materially alters many of the 
practical conclusions which might other¬ 
wise be supposed to follow from the ge¬ 
neral principles of political economy, and 
which were, indeed, long admitted as 
true by the luglie.st authorities on the 
subject. 

“ It must greatly abate, or,rather, alto¬ 
gether destroy, in countries where profits 
are low, the immense importance which 
used to be attached, by political econo¬ 
mists, to the effects which an event or a 
measure of government might have in 
adding to, or subtracting from, the capital 
of the country. We have now seen that 
the lowness of profits is a proof that the 
spirit of aocumulatiou is so active, and that 
the increase of capital Las proceeded at so 
rapid a rate, as to outstrip tlic two counter 
agencies, improvements in production, and 
increased supply of cheap necessaries from 
abroad: and that.^^^i^nsiderablcpor¬ 
tion pf the annnai met^ai^ of capital were 
either periodically destrisyed, or exported 
for foreign investment, the country would 
speedily attain the point at which further 
accnmulation would cease, or at least 
Bpontaneously slacken, so as no longer to 
overpass the march of invention in the 
arts which produce the necessaries of life. 
In such a state Uf things as this, a sudden 
addition to the eapital of the country, un- 
acconipanidfi by any increase of produc¬ 
tive power; would be but of transitory 
^ur^ton 5 since, by depressing profits and 

^ intempt^ it would rather diminish, by a 
corresponding amount, the savings which 
would be made from income in the year 
•r two following, or it would cause an 
eijifUivalent amount to bo sent ^ibroad, or 


to be wasted in rash speculations, Nei - 
ther, on the other hand, would a sudden 
abstraction of capital, unless of inordinate 
amount, have any real effect in impove¬ 
rishing the country. After a few moi^ifl 
or years there would exist in the couTO'y 
jnst as much capital as if none had been 
taken away. The abstraction, by raising 
profits and interest, would give a fresh 
stiniiihis to the accumulative principle, 
which would speedily fill up the vacnnin. 
Probably, indeed, the only effect that 
would ensue, would be that, for some time 
afterwards,less capital woubl be exported, 
and less tlurown away in hazardous spe¬ 
culation. 

“ In the first place, then, this view 
of things ‘greatly weakens, in a wealtliy 
and industrious country, the force of the 
economical argument against the expen¬ 
diture of public money for really valuable, 
even though industrially unproductive 
purposes. Jf for any great oihjrrf qf jusiio 
or pfrihinlliropic policy, such as tie indue- 
trial reycnrrai ion of Jrtiand, ora comprr 
hensire measure of eolouisatiov or of public 
education, it vrre projwsul to raise a laiy 
siiiu by uriy of loan, fwliticitois need not dr 
mar to the abstraction of so much capital, 
as lending to dry up the permanent sources 
of the country's weidth, and diminish the. 
fund which supplies the stdtsisfcrce of the 
lubouriny population. Tltc ntniosl eu'jtnise 
which could he reynlsite for any of Ihest 
purposes, would not, in all probability, de¬ 
prive ouelttbou.n rof employment,or diminish 
the next year's production by one ell of cloth 
or onc'bushfi. of grain. In poor countries 
the capital of the connfry rerpiires the 
legislator’s sedulous eare ; he is bound to 
be most cautions in encroaching upon it, 
and should favour to the utmost its accu¬ 
mulation at home, and its introduction 
from abroad. But in rich, populous, and 
highly cultivated countries,it is not capi¬ 
tal which is the deficient element, hut 
fertile land; and what the legislator 
should desire and promote, is not a 
greater aggregate saving, but a xffeater 
return to saving, either by impraH cul¬ 
tivation, or by access to the prOTuee of 
more fertile lauds in other parts of the 
globe. In such countries, the govern¬ 
ment may take any moderate portion of 
the capital of the country and^filnvert it 
into revenue, without affecting the national 
wealth; the, whole being rather drawn 
from that portion of the annual saving 
which would otherwise he sent abroad, 
or being substracted from the unproduc¬ 
tive expenditure of individuals for the 
next year or two, since every million 
sent makes room for another million to 
be saved, before reaching the overflowing 
point. When the object in vi«w is worth 
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the sacrifice of such au amount of the 
expenditure that furnisiies the daily en¬ 
joyment of the people, the only well 
grounded economical objection against 
taking the necessary funds directly from 
tile capital, consists of the inconveniences 
attending the process of raising a revenue, 
by taxation, to pay the interest of a debt. 

“ The same consiflerations enable vs to 
throw aside, as un worth}! of regard, one of 
the common arc/utnents atjalnst emufration 
as a means of relief for the labourhuj 
class. Emigration, it is said, can do no 
good to the labourers, if, in order to 
defray the cost, as much must be taken 
away from the capital of the country as 
from its population. Tliat any thing like 
this proportion could require to be ab- 
Btracted from capital for the purpose even 
of the most extensive colonisation, few, 1 
should think, would now assert; hut oven 
on that untenable supposition, it is au 
error to suppose that no benefit could be 
conferred on the labouring class. If one- 
tenth of the labouring people of England 
were transferred to the colonics, and 
along with them one-tenth of tlie circu¬ 
lating capital of the country, either wages, 
or profits, or both, would be greatly 
benefited by the diminished pressure of 
capital and pornlation upon the fertility 
of the land. There would be a reduced 
demand for food ; the inferior arable 
laiids would be thrown out of cultiva¬ 
tion, and would become i>asture ; the 
Buperior would be cultivated less highly, 
but with a greater proportional return ; 
food would be lowered in price, and, 
thongh moneywagcswould not rise, every 
labourer would be considerably improved 
iu circumstances—an improvement which, 
if no increased stimulus to population and 
fall of wages ensued, would be perma¬ 
nent; while, if there did, profits would 
rise, and accumulation start forward so 
as to repair the loss of capital. The 
laiidlord.s alone would sustain some loss 
of income; and even they, only if colo¬ 
nisation went to the length of actually 
diiu^jKng capital and population, but 
not^BR merely carried off the annual 
increase.”—(Vol. ii. p. .'>99.) 

Does not all this place the condi¬ 
tion of Kngland in a very sti-iking 

'• 1 !^ 


aspect before ns? We have a coun¬ 
try hero so wealthy, so nearly ap¬ 
proaching that state where its acces¬ 
sions of capital can no longer be 
profitably employed, that it wastes its 
funds iu rniiioiis speculations,, building 
perhaps useless factories — and, if 
useless, how mischievous! — that ^ 
sends its money abroad to construct 
foreign railways, or throws it away 
upon South American republics. Yet 
the people of this country is degraded 
and brntaliscd for want of education, 
and it is threatened with political con¬ 
vulsions for‘want of a good system of 
emigration; and yon call for education, 
and you call for colonisation, and the 
only obsta clc th at is opposed to you is— 
the w^aiit of inoiiey I Shame upon Eng¬ 
land, if this be so! With all her know¬ 
ledge and civilisation, she will go 
down to ruin, rather than give, in the 
sha]>c of taxes, for the most necessary 
as well as philanthropic pni 7 )oses, that 
wealth which she can fling abroad or 
ivaste at home with the most reckless 
jirodigality. 

Of late the Irish landlord has been 
very justly held up to imblic x’eproof 
fur tlic hard, unthinking, cxtoitiouate 
manner iu which he has been'' in the 
habit of dealing with the soil—or 
allowing certain middlemen to deal 
wdth it—taking a iiiminc-price for the 
land—permitting the miserable cot¬ 
tiers to bid against each other, instead, 
of fixing ati equitable rent, such as 
would finally have secured to himself 
better and more profitable tenants. 
For his thoughtlessness or cirpiility, 
whichever it may be, both be and the 
country at largo arc paying a severe 
penalty. But the Irish landlords arc 
not the only class that are to blame. 
That indi.scriminate recoil from ul 
taxation, whatever be its object, which 
characterises the ttpper and middling 
ola.s.sca of society in Euglacd, is a sad 
blot in their escutcheon. * 

J3efore quitting this subject of capi* 


* The disenssion.s upon the income tax reveal a lamentable state of public feeling 
on this subject. That this tax might have been more eqiiitably adjnsted, every 
one but a Chancellor of the Exchequer will admit. Those who have to insure their 
livef?, or otherwise save a fond out of their income for survivors,' oaght not to pay 
the same tax as those who can enjoy the whole of their income* Bhi no; stmh 
modification a.s this would have pacified discontent. One often heard it said^that the' 
tax should fall exclusively on realised property. The prosperous tradesman, with his 
income of some thousands a-year, was to pay nothing; the poor widow, who draws 
her sixty pounds per annum from her property in the funds, she was to pay the tax. 
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4ial, we must quote a passage which 
occurs at an caiiier j)art of the work, 
but which is in perfect harmony with 
the strain of observations we have 
been calling attention to. It serves 
to show and explain the elastic 
power there is in every thoroughly 
l^dustrions country to revive from 
any temporary loss, or sacrifice, or 
calamity. Let but the people with 
their knowledge and habits, the soil 
and a little food, remain, and there is 
no effort, and no ruin or desolation 
from which it would not speedily re¬ 
cover. Moreover, it is a passage of 
a certain popular interest, and we are 
glad of the opportunity to relieve our 
pages by its quotation. 

" Eveiy iking Hvliich is produced is 
consumed ; both what is .sared and what 
is said to be spent ; and the former quite 
•as rapidly as the latter. All the ordi¬ 
nary forms of language tend to disguise 
this. When men talk of the ancient 
wealth of a coiuitry, of rjche.s inherited 
from ance.stors, and similar expresBions, 
the idea suggested is, that the riches so 
transmitted were produced long ago, at 
the time when tliey arc said to have 
been first acquired, and that no portion of 
tlie capital of the country was produced 
this year, except so much as may have 
been this year added to tUc total amount. 
The fact is far otherwise. Tlie greater 
part, in value, of the wealth now exist¬ 
ing ill England, has been produced by 
'human hands within the last twelve 
months. A very small proportion indeed 
of that large aggregate was in existence 
ten years ago 4—of the present producti\ e 
capital of the country, scarcely any part 
except farm-houses :ind factories, and a 
few ships and machines ; aud even these 
would not in most cases have survived so 
long, if fresh labour had not been em¬ 
ployed within that period in putting 
them in repair. The land .subsists, and 
the land is almost the only thing that 
«ab6ists. Every thing which is produced 


perishes, and most things very quickly. 
Most kinds of capital are not fitted by 
their nature to bo long preserved. There 
are a few, and but a few productions, 
capable of a very prolonged existence. 
Westminster Abbey has lasted many 
centuries, with occasional repairs ; some 
ancient sculptures have existed above 
two thousand years ; the Pyramids per¬ 
haps double or treble that time. But 
these were objects devoted to unproduc¬ 
tive use. If we except bridges and 
aqueducts, (to which may sometimes be 
added tanks and embankments,) there are 
few instances of any edifice applied to 
industrial purposes which has been of 
great duration: such buildings do notliold 
out against wear and tear, nor is It good 
economy to construct them of the soli¬ 
dity* necessary for permanency. Capital 
is kept ill existence from age to age, not 
by preservation, but by perpetual repro¬ 
duction : every part of it is used and 
destroyed, generally very soon after it 
has been produced ; hut those who con¬ 
sume it are employed meanwhile in pro¬ 
ducing more. The growth of capital is 
similar to the growth of population. 
Every individual who is born, dies, but 
ill cscli year the number born exceeds the 
number who die ; the population, there¬ 
fore, always increases, although not one 
person of those comprising it was alive 
until a very recent date. 

“ This perpetual consumption and re¬ 
production of capital affords the expla¬ 
nation of what has so often excited 
wonder— the great rapidity with which 
eouiitvics recover from a state of devas¬ 
tation ; the disappearance in a short 
time of all traces of the mischief dune 
by earthquakes, of floods, hurricanes, and 
the ravages of war. An enemy lays 
waste a country by fire aud sword, and 
destroys or carrie.s away nearly all the 
movable wealth existing in it: all the 
inhabitants arc ruined; yet in a few years 
after, every jibing is much as it was 
before. Tins ris Medieatrur nat unv lias 
been a subject of sterile astoiiisl^^|||||L or 
has been cited to exemplify the xHHer- 


Mr Mill, in noticing this very equitable proposition, says—“ Except the p^osal of 
applying a sponge to the national debt, no such palpable violation of commoipLonesty 
has found snflhsiciit support in this country during the present generation to be 
regarded within the domain of discussion. It has not the palliation of a graduated 
prop6rty-tax, that of laying the burthen on those best able to bear it; for ‘realised 
property ’ includes almost every provision made for those who are unable to work, 
and consists, in great part, of extremely small fractions. I can hardly conceive a 
more shameless pretension than that the major part of the property of the country, 
Hhat of merchants, manufacturers, farmers, aud shopkeepers, should be exempted 
from its share of taxation; that those classes should only begin to pay their proportion 
after retiring from business, and if they never retire, should bo excused from it 
altogether.”—(Vol. ii. p. .165.) 
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ful strength of the principle of saving, 
which can repair such enormous losses in 
BO brief an interval. There is nothing at 
all vronderful in the matter. What the 
enemy have destroyed would have been 
destroyed in a little time by the inliabi- 
tants themselves ; the wealth which they 
so rapidly reproduce would have needed 
to be produced, and would have been 
reproduced in any case, and probably in 
as short an interval.”—(Vol. i. p. Ml.) 

One of the most interesting portions 
of the work is that devoted to questions 
touching the cultivation of the land— 
as whether large or small fai-ms are 
most advisable. Mr JMill appears to 
advocate the latter, and enlarges much 
on the industry universally displayed 
by the peasants of those countries 
who either cultivate land of their 
own, or in which they have a certain 
and permanent interest. Additional 
value is given to these chapters, from 
the hearing tlioy are made to have on 
the vexed questions of the causes and 
the remedies of the lamentable state 
of that unhappy country, Ireland. 

We remember well the impression 
made upon us on reading, some tinn; 
ago, tliese passages in Sismondis 
work which Mr Mill quotes on this 
occasion, where the habits and life of 
the peasant proprietors of Switzerland 
arc so minutely, and apparently so 
faithfully described. (Joupliug his 
description Avith what our oavu hasty 
observation had taught us of this coun¬ 
try, we were disposed to believe that 
nowhere, and under no circumstances, 
does human life Avear a more enviable 
aspect than amongst these small pro¬ 
prietors, this rustic aristocracy of 
Switzerland. But we regarded it, as 
wc still do, as one of those instances 
oi'compensation so general in the moral 
wftjlM. All the wealth of England 
cotWi not purchase this sort of pas¬ 
toral happiness. At all events, only 
here and there such a primitive state 
of things could exist. It avus not 
necelllln’y for our Norman ancestors 
to have added manor to manor: a 
wealthy commercial state, which gives 
origin to great fortunes, must inevi¬ 
tably give origin to largo properties. 
The same wealth Avhicli decides for 
us that the land shall be cultivated in 
large farms, would also dedde that it 
should be divided amongst large pro¬ 
prietors. It is well to keep in mind that 


neither of these facts is, to any material 
extent, owing to any peculiarity in the 
history or the laws of England, but 
to its commercial opulence. 

MeanAvhilc we may be permitted to 
admire “ the picture of unwearied in¬ 
dustry, and what may be called affec¬ 
tionate interest in tho land; ” the 
patience, frugality, and prudence in 
entering into marriage, that almost 
always characterise the class of small 
proprietors cultivating their own 
soil. Our OAVU yeomen, at that dis¬ 
tant and almost fabulous epoch when 
our country obtained tho name of 
“ merry England,” were of this de¬ 
scription of men. We Avish we had 
space to transfer to our pages some of 
the extracts Avhich our author has 
drawn together from French, and 
German, and English writers, all 
showing the hearty, incessant, and, 
as one author calls it, the “ superhu- 
num” industry of the peasant pro¬ 
prietor. 

A great number of such properties 
England cannot be expected to have ; 
there may, too, be reasons tor not 
desiring their existence; but one fact 
is placed beyond all controversy, both 
by tho testimony of travellers, and 
the knoAvn operations of the common 
feelings of our nature, that they arc 
the most indefatigable of all labourers. 
If you Avish to conA’crt au idle amk 
imj)rovidcnt man into au industrious 
and frugal one, give him a piece of 
land of his^own: the recipe may fail; 
but if this does nut reform him, no¬ 
thing else will. 

It is on the condition of Ireland, as 
Avc have intimated, that this descrip¬ 
tion of the peasant proprietor is made 
particularly to bear. To substitute 
for the Avretched cottier system, sc.no 
system under which the Irish peasant, 
having a substantial interest iii tho 
improvement of tho soil, would he 
placed under strong motives to in¬ 
dustry and providence, is the great 
renic% Avliicli Mr Mill proposes for 
the unhappy state of that country. 

Tho evils of the cottier system are 
notorious. A peasantry who have no, 
resource hut tho potato field, and who 
arc multiplying as only utter poverty 
can multiply, bid against each other 
for the fiosscssion of the land. They 
promise rents they cannot possibly 
pay. They are immediately and con- 
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tlnually in debt; but being there upon 
the soil, the}’ can lirst feed tbcmnelves; 
this tliey do, and tlic rest, whatever it 
may bo, is for the landlord. 

In such a condition,” writes Mr Mill, 
*‘what can a tenant gain by any amount 
of industry or prudence, and what lose 
by any recklessness ? If the landlord at 
any time exerted his full legal rights, the 
cottier would not be able even to live. 
Tf by extra excrtioji he doubled the pro¬ 
duce of his bit of land, or if he prudently 
abstained from producing inunths to eat 
it up, his only gain would be to have more 
left to pay to his landlord, while, if he 
had twenty children, they Avould still be 
fed first, and the landlord would only 
take what was left. Almost alone among 
mankind, the Irish cottier is in this con¬ 
dition,—that he cAn scarcely be either 
.better or worse off by any act of his own. 
If he was industrious or prudent, no)>ody 
but his landlord would gain ; if ho is 
lazy or intemperate, it is at his landlord’s 
expense. A situation more devoid of 
motives to either labour or self-com¬ 
mand, imagination itself cannot conceive. 
The indueomeuts of free liuman beings 
are taken away, and those of a slave not 
substituted, lie has nothing to hope and 
nothing to fear, except being dispossessed 
of his holding ; and against this he pro¬ 
tects himself by the ttlllina rutio of a 
civil war.”—(Vol. i. p. 374.) 

That this system must be got rid of 
is admitted by all—but how V It is 
often proposed to convert the cottiers 
into hired labourers; but without en¬ 
tering upon (either to admit or contro¬ 
vert) the other objections which Mr 
Mill makes to this plan, it is enough 
to say that it is, at present, impracti¬ 
cable. “The conversion of cottiers 
into hired labourers,” he justly ob¬ 
serves, “ implies the introduction all 
over Ireland of capitalist farmers, in 
lieu of the present small tenants. 
These farmers, or their capital at 
least, must come from England. But 
to induce capital to come in, the cot¬ 
tier population nmst first be peaceably 
got rid of: in other words, that must 
be already accomplished, which Eng¬ 
lish capital is proposed as the means 
of accomplishing.” Besides which, it 
is the characteristic of the English 
svstem of fjmning, that it employs 
Hie fewest * number of labourers. 
“ Taking the number of Irish peasants 
in the square mile, and the jiumber of 
hired labourers in an equal space in 


the model counties of Scotland or 
England, the former number is com¬ 
monly computed to be about three 
times tlic latter. Two-thirds, there¬ 
fore, of the Irish peasantry Avonld be 
absolutely dispensed with. What is 
to be done with them ? . . . The 
])eople are tlicrc; and the problem is, 
not how to improve tlie country, bnt 
how it can be improved by and for its 
present iiiliabitants.” 

To wait till the English syst(iin of 
farming can bu intn)iluc(!d into Ireland 
is tmitiunuuut to r<‘.s]gijing all attempt 
to improve the comlilion of the people 
of that country. Something must bo 
done to i»repare the Avay for the intro¬ 
duction of that system, 'riicre are 
several schemes alloat for giving or 
extending a certain Unanl-rUjht lo 
the ])oasautry. Into these Ave have 
not spar;e to enter—for it woidd take 
some, time to explain the several 
significations attached to this term 
tenant-right. It is sullicieut to say, 
tliat, Avhonovertlio term lias any really 
important signllication, and under it 
any eifcctiA C remedy is proposed, it 
means this, — that the legislature 
should interfere between the landlord 
and tenant, and assign an equitable 
rent, and an eciuitablc duration of tlie 
tenancy. Such an act of the legisla¬ 
ture might be jicrfectly justifiable, and 
might be found lo be as ad\’antageous 
to the lamllord as the tenant; for the 
former as much needs to bo protected 
from his oAvn indolence or thought¬ 
less cujndity, as the latter from the 
desperate pressure of want. Bnt Ave 
sJiould, of course, infinitely prefer that 
such an equitable arrangement be¬ 
tween these parties should be arrived 
at withoAit the intervention of the 
legislature; and we think it would be 
an indirect result of the scheme AAi||ch 
Mr Mill proposes, or rather advocOTes. 
lie wouhl begin the work of reforma¬ 
tion by forming a body of peasant 
proprietors on tlie waste lands of Ire¬ 
land. Can-ied out with due^on- 
sidcratlon to the rights of property, 
we confess wc can detect no objec¬ 
tions to this plan. Some differences 
of opinion, we believe, exist amongst 
the best Judges as to the nature of the 
soil in question, and its capability of 
being reclaimed; and on this point 
we cannot profess to give an opinion; 
but, so far as principles of legislation, 
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or the objects in view are conceraed, 
we cordially approve of the scheme, 
though we cannot say that wc enter¬ 
tain the same sanguine view of it as 
the author before us. It deserves 
a trial, in conjunction with other 
measiin'S of relief, Avhen the teinpcv 
of that misguided people sliall admit of 
the application, with any i>robability 
of success, of this class of remedial 
measures. 

Wo shall give the ])roject as it is 
.stated ill the w'ork before u.s. After 
observing that it is not necessary that 
peastint properties should be nniversal, 
in order to be useful, nor, iudeed, de¬ 
sirous that they should b'l universal, 
he thus iiroeoeds :— 

‘"It is c'uuu^li, if tliorc be laud available 
oil ivliirh to locate so great a portion of 
tlie populaliaii, that tlio remaining area 
of the conutry sliall not be re<iiiircd to 
maintain greater innuber.s than arc com¬ 
patible with large fanning and hired 
labour. l‘'ov this purpose there is an 
obvion.s resource in the waste lands, which 
arc Imppily so extensive, and a largo 
portion of them so improvcable, as to 
alfoi'd a means by which, ivitliout making 
the present tenants proprietors, nearly 
the whole surplus population might be 
eoiivcrtcd into peasant proprietors else¬ 
where. This plan has been strongly 
pressed uiion the public by several writers ; 
but the ilrst to bring it promiiioutly 
forward in £ugland, was Mr William 
Thornton.* 

“ The detailed estimate of an irrefrag¬ 
able anthority, Mr (Jrillith, annexed to 
the llcport of Lord Devon’s Commission, 
shows nearly a million and a half of acres 
reclaimahle for the spade or plough, some 
of them with tlie promise of great ferti¬ 
lity, and about two millions and a lialf 
more roclaimable for pasture ; the greater 
part being in most convenient proximity 
to the principal masses of destitute popu¬ 
lation. Besides these four milliaiis of 
aci^ there are abov'c two millions and a 
hal^pronounced by Mr Griffith to be 
unimprovable ; but he is only speaking 
of reclamation for profit : it is doubtful 
if there be any laud, in a temperate cli- 
matc,^j9evhich cannot be reclaimed and 
rendered productive by labourers them¬ 
selves under the inducement of a penna- 
uent pi’operty. Confining ourselves to 
the one and a half miJlions of arable first 
mentioned, it would furnish properties 
averaging five acres each to three hun¬ 
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dred thousand persons, which, at the rata 
of five persons to a family—a rather loW 
rate for Ireland—answers to a i>o})ulation 
of fifteen linudrcd thousand. Suppose 
such a number drafted off to a state of 
independence and comfort, together with 
any moderate additional relief of emigra¬ 
tion, and the introduction of English 
capital and farming over the remaining 
surface of Ireland would cease to be 
chimerical, 

“ ‘ The improvement of waste,’ Mr 
Thornton observes, ‘ may perhups bo 
thought to reiiuire a good deal of capital; 
but capital is principally useful for its 
command of lahoin*, and the Irish pea- 
.^antry have «luitc labour enough at their 
ow'ii disposal. Their luisfortiiiie is that 
th»‘y have so nuicli. Their labour would 
jiot be worse applied bocaii.se they work" 
ed for themselve.s instead of for a pay¬ 
master. So far i.s hirge caintal from being 
indiispensablc for the cultivation of bar¬ 
ren tracts, that scliemes of this kind, 
whicli could only bring loss to a real spe¬ 
culator, are successfully achieved by liis 
pemiiles.s rival. A capitalist must have a 
certain retuiai for the money he lays out, 
but tlie i)Oor man 'j.\jiends nothing but his 
own superabundant labour, which would 
he valuele.ss if not so employed ; so that 
Ills returns, Jiowevcr small, are all clear 
profit. No man in his senses would ever 
liave thought of wasting money upon the 
original sand of the I'ays do Wacs ; but 
the hard-working boors who settled there 
tw'o hundred years ago, without any other 
stock than their industry, contrived to 
enrich both themselves and the land, and 
indeed to make the latter the richest in 
Euroi>e.’ 

“ ‘ The profit of reclaiming waste land,’ 
says the Digest of Evidence to Lord De¬ 
von’s Commission, ‘ will be best under¬ 
stood from a practice not uncommon in 
Ireland, to wliich farmers sometimes 
resoi’t. This consists in giving the use 
of a small portion of it to a poor cottier 
or herdsman for the first three crops, after 
which this improved portion is given up 
to the farmer, and a fresh piece of the 
waste land i.s taken on the same terms 
by the cottier.’ Well may the compiler 
say, ‘ Here we have the example of the 
very poorest clas.s in Ireland obtaining a 
livelihood by the cultivation of waste land 
under the most discouraging and the least 
remunerative circumstances that can well 
be imagined.’ 

“ It is quite worthy of the spirit which 
pervades the wretched attempts as yet 
made to do good to Ireland, that this 
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In a work entitled, Ocer-Population and Us Remedy, 
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spectacle of the poorest of mankind making 
the land Taluable by their labour for the 
profit of other people who have done no¬ 
thing to assist them, does not at once 
strike Lord Devon and his Commission 
as a thing which ought not to be. Mr 
Thornton strongly urges the claims of 
common justice and common sense. 

" * The colonists ought to be allowed 
to retain permanent possession of the 
spots reclaimed by them. To employ them 
as labourers in bringing the land into a 
remunerative condition, (see Report of 
Land Occupation Commissioners,) in or¬ 
der that it may then be let to some one 
else, while they arc sent to shift for them¬ 
selves where they can, may be an excellent 
mode of enriching the landlord, but must 
eventually aggravate the sufferings of the 
poor. It is probably because this plan has 
been generally practised, that the recla¬ 
mation of waste land has hitherto done 
nothing for the benefit of the Irish pea¬ 
santry. If the latter are to derive any 
advantage fVom it, snch of them as may 
be located on the waste should receive 
perpetual leases of their respective allot¬ 
ments—should be made freeholders in 
fact, or at least perpetual tenants at a 
quit-rent. Such an appropriation of waste 
land would, of course, require that com¬ 
pensation should be made to all who pre¬ 
viously possessed any interest in it. But 
the value of a legal interest in land which 
cannot be enclosed or cultivated without 
permission of the legislature, can only be 
proportionate to the actual yearly pro¬ 
duce ; and as land in a natural state 
yields little or nothing, all legal claims 
upon it might be bcMight up at a trifling 
expense, or might be commuted for a very 
small annual payment to be made by the 
settlers. Of the perfect competence of 
parliament to direct some arrangement of 
this kind there can be no question. An 
authority which compels individuals to 
part with their most valued property on 
the slightest pretext of public conve¬ 
nience, and permits railway projectors to 
throw down family mansions and cut up 
favourite pleasure-grounds, need not be 
very scrupulous about forcing the sale of 
boggy meadows or mountain pastures, in 
order to obtain the means of caring the 
destitntion and misery of an entire 
people.* 

if would be desirable,’* continues Mr 
Mill, “ and in most cases necessary, that 
the tracts of land should be prepared for 
the labours of the peasant by being 
drained and intersected with roads, at the 
expense of government; the interest of 
thq^sums so expended, and of compensa- 
tion for the existing rights to the 
wa^wWland, being charged on it, when 
rccltlimed, as a perpetual quit-rent, re- 
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deemable at a moderate number of years* 
purchase. The state would thus incur no 
loss, while the advances made would give 
that immediate employment to the sur¬ 
plus labour of Ireland, which, if not given 
in this manner, will assuredly have to be 
given in some other, not only less useful, 
but far less likely to repay its cost. The 
millions lavished, during the famine, in 
the almost nominal execution of useless 
works, without any result but that of 
keeping the people alive, would, if em¬ 
ployed in a great operation in the waste 
lands, have been quite as effectual for 
relieving immediate distress, and would 
have laid the foundation, broad and deep, 
for something really deserving the name 
of social improvement. But, as usual, it 
was thought better to throw away money 
and exertion in a beaten track, than to 
take the responsibility of the most advan¬ 
tageous investment of them in an un¬ 
trodden one.”—(Vol. i. p. 392.) 

Wc make no apology for the length 
of the above extract; the subject ia 
of great importance; but having 
stated the proposal in the words of its 
principal author (if Mr Thornton can 
claim the distinction) and its most dis¬ 
tinguished advocate, we have nothing 
left but to express our own wish that 
some snch wide and general plan will 
at all events meet with a fair trial, 
when the fitting time shall occur for 
making the experiment. 

Any of our readers into W'hose 
hands the work of Mr Mill has already 
fallen, will be awai-c of the numerous 
topics on which it must excite con¬ 
troversy or provoke discussion. Some- 
of these topics we had marked out for 
examination : but we have no space 
to enter upon a new sxibject, and 
shall content ourselves with closing- 
our notice with an extract or two 
from what is the closing chapter of 
the work it-self —On the Limits of the- 
Province of Government, His obser¬ 
vations upon this subject arc so tilm- 
peratc and judicious, and conceived 
throughout in so liberal and enlight¬ 
ened a spirit, that although there 
must always he a shade of diflerdnee 
between such a writer and ourselves, 
wc should have little hesitation in 
adopting almost the nholo of the 
chapter. He draws a very necessary 
distinction between the authoritative 
interference of government, controlling 
and interdicting, and that kind of in¬ 
tervention where a goveniment, ‘‘ leav¬ 
ing individuals free to use their own. 
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means of pursuing any object of gene¬ 
ral interest, but not trusting the ob¬ 
ject solely to their care, establishes, 
side by side with their arrangements, 
an agency of its own for a like pur¬ 
pose. Thus it is one thing'to main¬ 
tain a church establishment, and 
another to refuse toleration to other 
religions, or to persons professing no 
religion. It is one thing to provide 
sehools or colleges, and another to 
require that no pci'son shall act as 
an instructor of youth without a gov¬ 
ernment license.” 

We like the tone of the following 
remark: — “ Whatever theory we 
adopt respecting the foundation of the 
social union, and under whatever po¬ 
litical institutions we live, there is a 
circle around every individual human 
being which no government, be it 
that of one, of a few, or of the many, 
ought to be permitted to overstep; 
there is a part of the life of every 
person, who has come to years of dijs- 
cretion, within which the individuality 
of that person ought to reign uncon¬ 
trolled, either by any other individual 
or the public collectively. That there 
is, or ought to be, some space of hu¬ 
man existence thus entrenched round, 
and sacred from authoritative intru¬ 
sion, no one who professes the small¬ 
est regard to human freedom or dig¬ 
nity will call in question.” 

“ Many,” he continues, “in latter times 
h.ave been proue to tliink tliat limitation 
of the powers of government is only 
essential when the government itself is 
badly constituted; when it does not re¬ 
present the people, but is the organ of a 
class, or a coalition of classes; and tliat 
a government of a sufficiently popular 
constitution might be trusted with any 
amount of power over the nation, since 
its power would be only that of tile nation 
over itself. This might be true, if the 
nation, in such cases, did not practically 
ineai} a mere majority of the nation, and 
if minorities only were capable of oppress¬ 
ing, but not of being oppressed. Expe¬ 
rience, however, proves that the deposi¬ 
taries of power, who arc mere delegates 
of the people—tliat is, of a majority—are 
quite as ready (when they think they can 
count upon popular support) as any or¬ 
gans of oligarchy to assume arbitrary 
power, and encroach urfduly on the liberty 
of private life. The pnblic collectively 
is abundantly ready to impose, not only 
its generally narrow views of its interests, 


but its abstract opinions, and even its 
tastes, as laws binding upon individuals ; 
and our present civilisation tends so 
strongly to make the power of persons 
acting in masses the only substantial 
power in society, that there never was 
more necessity for surronnding individual 
independence of thought, speech, and con¬ 
duct with the most powerful defences, in 
order to maintain that originality of mind 
and individuality of character, which are 
the only source of any real progress, and 
of most of the qualities which make the 
human race much superior to any herd of 
animals.” 

It is not the eiTor which Conserva¬ 
tive politicians are liable to commit, 
to throw too large a share of tho 
mauagoment of aitiiirs into the hands 
of a central power; they would, there¬ 
fore, readily’- coincide with !Mr Mill, 
when he observes, that oven if a go¬ 
vernment could comprehend within 
itself tho most eminent ititcllcctual 
cajiacity and active talent of the 
nation, it would not be the less desir¬ 
able that the conduct of a large por¬ 
tion of the affairs of society should be 
left in the hands of the persons Imme¬ 
diately interested in them. “Tho- 
business of life,” ho remarks, “ is an 
essential part of tlic practical educa¬ 
tion of a people; without which, book 
and school instruction, though most 
necessary and salutary, does not suf- 
bco to qualify them for conduct, and 
for the adaptation of means to ends. 

. . . . A people among whom 

there is no habit of s[)ontaacous action 
for a collective interest — who look 
habitually to their government to 
command or prompt them in all mat¬ 
ters of joint concern—-who expect to 
have every thing done for them, ex¬ 
cept what can bo made an affair of 
mere habit and routine—have their 
faculties only half developed; their 
education is defective in one of its 
most important branches.” 

We must conclude with the foUow- 
Jhg extract, which is so extremely 
applicable to the affairs of our neigh¬ 
bours, that we wish we could make 
it heard from the tribune of thoir 
National Assembly. 

“ A democratic constitution, not sup¬ 
ported by democratic institutions in de¬ 
tail, but confined to the central govern¬ 
ment, not only is not political freedoifi, 
but often creates a spirit precisely, the 
reverse, carrying down to the lowest 
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grade in society tbo desire and ambition 
of political domination. In some coun¬ 
tries, tbe desire of the people is for not 
being tyrannised over, but in otbers, it 
is merely for an equal chance to erery 
body of tyrannising. Unhappily, this last 
state of the desires is fully us natural to 
mankind as the former, .and in many of 
the conditions even of civilised humanity, 
is far more largely cxempliiied. In pro- 
imrtion as the people are accustomed to 
manage their affairs by their own active 
intervention, instead of leaving them to 
the government, their desires will turn 
to the repelling tyranny', ratlicr tlian to 
tyrannising; while, in proportion as all 
real initiative and direction resides in the 
government, and individuals perpetually 
feel and act as under its perpetual tute¬ 
lage, popular inslitiitioiis develop in them 
not the desire of freedom, hut an unmea¬ 
sured appetite for place and power ; di- 
vertiug the intclligeuce and activity of 
the country from its prineiiial business 
to a wretched coiiipctitioii iur the selfish 
prizes and the petty vanities of oilico.’’ — 
(Vol. ii. p. 515.) 

lu quitting tliis ivork, wc must 
again repeat that our task would be 
endjess if wo entered upon every 
topic on which it provokes discussiuu. 


On some of these wo may take a fnturo 
opportunity to express oturselves. 
Amongst the subjects we had designed, 
had space permitted, for some discus¬ 
sion, are certain heresies, as we think 
them, regarding property inland; and 
some views, rather liinted at than ex¬ 
plained, on the position which the 
female sex ought to take in society. 
In the extract we first made, tho 
reader may have rcmai-ked this singu¬ 
lar »‘\prcssion. Speaking of the 
Americans, he says they have “ ap- 
fjarently got rid of all social injustices 
and inequalities that afiect persons of 
Caucasian race and of the male, sex 
leaving it to be infciTcd, that even ia 
America there still remain certain 
social injustices and inequalities aflect- 
ing the J'emale sex. There are many 
iuinmdos scattered throughout the 
book of the same description, but wo 
nowliore gather a distinct view of tho 
sort of reformation that is called for. 
In a writer of another character these 
expressions would be encountered 
only with ridicule ; coining fi'om Mr 
MiU, they excite our surprise, and, iu 
some measure, our curiosity. 
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LU'E rSif THE “i■AJ^ WES'J’.' 


The Mission of San Fernando is 
situated on a small river calietl Las 
Animas, a branch of the Los JMar- 
tircs. The convent is built at the 
neek of a large plain, at the point of 
inlinx of the stream from the broken 
spurs of the sierra. The savana is 
covered with luxuriant gi-ass. kept 
down, however, by the countless herds 
of cattle which pasture on it. The 
bajiks of the ci'eek are covered 
with a lofty growth of oak and 
jtoplar, which near the Mi.ssion have 
been considerably thinned for the 
purpose of aflbrding fuel and building 
material for the iiicrc'asing sett lenient. 
The convent stands in the midst of a 
grove of fruit-trees, its rude tower 
and cross peejiiiig above them, and 
contrasting picturcsrpiely with the 
wildness of the surrounding scenery, 
(iardens and orchards lie iniinc- 
diateJy in front of the building, 
and a vineyard stretches away 
to the upland ridge of the viilley. 
The huts of the Indians .arc scattered 
here and there, built of stone and 
adobe, sometimes thatched with flags 
and boughs, but comfortable enough. 
The convent itself is a substantial 
building, of the style of architecture 
characterising monastic edifices in 
most parts of the world. Loopholes 
peer from its plastered walls, and 
on a flat portion of the roof a comi¬ 
cally mounted gingall or wall-piece, 
carrying a two-pound ball, threatens 
the assailant in time of war. At one 
end of the oblong building, a rough 
irregular arch of sun-burned bricks 
is surmounted by a rude cross, under 
which hangs a small but deep-toned 
bell—the wonder of the Indian peones, 
and highly venerated by the fraylcs 
themselves, who received it as a 
present from a certain venerable 
archbishop of Old Spain, and who, 
whilst guarding it with reverential 
awe, tell Avwidrous tales of its adven¬ 
tures on the road to its present abid¬ 
ing place. 

Of late years the number of the 
canonical inmates of the convent has 
been much reduced—there being but 


four ]>ricsts now to do the duties of 
the oh'ven who formerly inhabited 
it: h'ray Augustin, a Ca])uchin of 
duo capacity of paum-.h, being at tho 
head of tlio holy quartette. Augustin 
is the conventual name of the reve¬ 
rend father, who fail.s not to impress 
u})ou Mich casual visitants to that 
ithima 'J'/nilcat* ho. deems likely to iip- 
jirooiutc the information, that, but tor 
liis humility, he miglit add tho sono¬ 
rous appellations of Ignacio tiabanal- 
]VIorales-y Fuciifos—Ids family being 
of tho best blood of Old Oastilo, and 
knoAvn there since ihe days of lluy 
( i oniea—ol ()auipdador—possi'ssing, 
moreovoT, half the “ vega” of tho 
lObro, t^c., whore, h.ad fate been pi'o- 
jutious, be uoiild now have been the 
sh'ok superior of a rich capuchin coft- 
veiit, instead of vegetatiug, aieatlier- 
clad frayJe, in tho wilds of Cidifornia 
Alta. 

Kcvcrthelcss, Jiis lot i.s no bad one. 
"With plenty of the best and fattest 
meat to cat, wlictber of beef or 
venison, of bear . or mountain mut¬ 
ton ; udth good wine and brandy of 
home make, and plenty of it; fruit 
of all climes in great abundance; 
wlioaten or corn broad to suit bis 
jialate; a tractable flock of natives 
to guide, and assisted in the 
la.sk by three brother shepherds; 
far from the strife of politics or 
jiarty—secure from hostile attack, 
(not quite, by-thc-by,) and eating, 
drinking, and sleejiing away his time, 
one would think that J'Vay Augustin 
Ignacio Sabanal-Morales-y Fueiitcs 
had little to trouble him, and had no 
cause to regret even the vega of Cas¬ 
tilian Ebro, held by his family since 
the days of el Campdador. 

One evening Fray Augustin sat 
upon an adobe bench, under the fig- 
tree shadowing the porch of the Mis¬ 
sion. He was dressed in a goat-skin 
jerkin, softly and beautifully dressed, 
and descending to his hips, under 
which his only covering—^tell it not 
in Gath!—was a long linen shirt, 
reaching to his knees, and lately 
procured from Puebla de los Angeles, 
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ns a sacerdotal garment. Boots, 
stockings, or unmentionables, bo had 
none. A cigarlto, of tobacco^ rolled 
in com shuck, was occasionally 
placed between his lips; ^^diereupon 
' huge clouds of smoke rushed in 
oolumns from his mouth and nostrils. 
His face was of a golden yellow 
colour, relieved by arched and very 
black eyebrows; his shaven chin was 
of most respectable duplicity—^liis cor¬ 
poration of orthodox dimensions. 
Several Indians and half-bred Mexican 
women were pounding Indian corn on 
metates near at liand; whilst sundry 
beef-fed urchins ofwhitey-brown com¬ 
plexion sported before the door, exhi¬ 
biting, as they passed Fray Augustin, 
a curious resemblance to the strongly 
marked features of that worthy padre. 
They were probably his nieces and 
nephews—a class of relations often 
possessed in numbers by priests and 
monks. 

The three remaining brothers were 
absent from the Mission ; Fray Bei’- 
nardo, hunting elk in the sierra; 
Fray Jost^, gallivanting at Puebla 
de los Angeles, ten days’ journey dis¬ 
tant; Fray Cristoval, lassoing colts 
upon the plain. Augustin,thus left to 
his own resources, had Just eaten his 
vespertine frijolitos and chile Colorado, 
and was enjoying a post-coenal smoke 
of fragrant pouche under the shadow 
of his own fig-tree. 

Whiist thus employed, an Indian 
dressed in Mexican attire approached 
him hat in hand, and, making a reve¬ 
rential bow, asked his directions 
concerning domestic business of the 
Mission. 

“ Hold! friend Josd,” cried Fray 
Augustin in a thick guttural voice, 
“ pensaba yo—I was thinking that it 
was very nearly this time three years 
ago when those ‘ malditos Ameri¬ 
canos’came by here and ran off with so 
many of our cavallada.” 

“ True, reverend father,*’ answered 
the adininistrador, “just three years 
ago, all but fifteen days: I remember 
it well. Hifiiditus scan —curse them!” 

“ How many did we kill, Josd ?” 

” Quizas mbbehos—a great many, 

I dare say. But they did not fight 
fairly—charged right upon us, and 
gave us no time to do any thing. 
They don’t know how to fight, those 
Mericanos; come right af yon, before 
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you can swing a lasso, hallooing like 
Indies Bravos.” 

“But, Jose, how many did they 
leave dead on the field?” 

“ Not one.” 

“And we?” 

“ Valgame Dios! tliirteen dead, and 
many more wounded.” 

“ That’s it! Now if these savages 
come again, (and the Chemeguaba, 
wbo came in yesterday, says he saw 
a large trail,) we must figlit adentro— 
wititin—outside is no go; for as you 
very properly say, Jos6, those Ame¬ 
ricans don’t know how to fight, and 
kill us before—before we can kill 
them. Vaya!” ^ 

At this moment there issued from 
the door of the Mission Don Antonio 
Velez Trueba, a Gachupin—that is, a 
native of Old Spain—a wizened old 
hidalgo refugee, who had left the 
mother country on account of his poli¬ 
tical opinions, which w^ere stauchly 
Carlist, and had found his way—how, 
he iiirnsclf scarcely knew—from Mexico 
to San Francisco in Upper California, 
where, having a most perfect contempt 
for every thing Mexican, and hearing 
that in the Mission of San Fernando, 
far away, were a couple of Spanish 
padres of “ sangre regular,” he had 
started into the wilderness to ferret 
them out; and having escaped all 
dangers on the route, (which, how¬ 
ever, were hardly dangers to the Don, 
who could not realise the idea of 
scalp-taking savages,) had arrived 
with a whole skin at the Mission. 
There he was received with open arms 
by his courftryraan Fr.ay Augustin, 
who made Mm w'clcome to all the 
jdace afforded, and there be harmlessly 
smoked away his time; his heart far 
away on the banks of the Genii and 
in the gi-apc-bearing vegas of his be¬ 
loved Andalusia, bis withered cuerpo 
in the sierras of Upper California. 
Don Antonio was the walking essence 
of a Spaniard of the ancien regime. 
His family dated from the Flood, and 
with the exception of sundry refresh¬ 
ing jets of Moorish blood, injected 
into the Truebas during the Moorish 
epoch, no strange shoot was ever 
engrafted on their genealogical tree. 
The marriages of the family were 
ever confined to the family itself— 
never looking to fresh blood in a 
station, immediately below it, which. 
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■was not hidalgueilo; nor above, 
since any thing higher in rank than 
thcTrueba y Trueba family, no hahia^ 
there was not. 

Thus, in the male and female scions 
of tlio house, wore plainly visible the 
ill effects of breeding “ in and in.” 
The male Truebas were sadly dege¬ 
nerate Dons, in body as in mind 
—compared to their ancestors of 
Doabdil’s day; and the sciioritaa of 
the name were all eyes, and eyes 
alone, and hardly of such stamp 
as woiild have tcmpte<l that amorous 
monarch to bestow a kingdom for 
a kiss, as ancient ballads tell. 

* “ Duefi.-v de la iicgra toca, , 

I’or un beso de tu boc.v, 

Diera un rcynn, Itoabdil; 

Y yo por ello, Cristiuna, 

To diera de fmena gaiia 
Mil cielos, si fueran mil." 

Come of such ' poor stock, and 
reared on tobacco smoke and “ gazpn- 
cho,” Don Antonio would not have 
shone, even amongst pigmy Mexicans, 
for physical beauty. Five feet high, a 
frame-work of bones covered with a 
skin of Andali'.si,an tint, tlio Trueba 
stood erect and stiff in all the con¬ 
sciousness of his “ sangre regular.” 
Ilis fcJitures were handsome, but 
entirely devoid of flesh, his upper lip 
was covered with a jet-black mustache 
■mixed with gray, his cliiu was bearded 
“ like the pard.” Every one around 
him clad in deer and goat skin, our 
Don walked conspicuous in shining 
suit of black—much the worsofor wear, 
it must be confessed—with beaver 
hat sadly battered, and round his 
body and over his shoulder an un¬ 
exceptionable “ capa” of the amplest 
dimensions. Asking, as he stepped 
over him, the pardon of an Indian 
urchin who blocked the door, and 
bowing with punctilious politeness 
to the sturdy mozas who ■were 
grinding corn, Don Antonio ap¬ 
proached onr friend Augustin, who 
was discussing warlike matters with 
his administrador. 

“ Ilola! Don Antonio, how do you 
find yourself, sh?” 

“ Perfectly well, and your very 
humble servant, reverend father; and 
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your worship also, I trust you are in 
good health?” 

“ Sin novedad —without novelty 
which, since it, was one hour and a half 
since our fiiends had separated to 
take their siestas, was not impossible. 

“ Myself and the worthy Joa6" 
continued Fray Augustin, “ were 
speaking of the vile invasion of a 
band of North American robbers, who 
three years since fiercely assaulted 
this peaceful Mission, killing many of 
its inoffensive inhabitants, wounding 
many more, and carrying off several 
of our finest colts and most promising 
mules to tlieir dens and caves in the 
Kocky Mountains. Not with impu¬ 
nity, however, did they eflect this 
atrocity. Jost't informs me that 
many of the assailants ■w^crc killed by 
my brave Indians. How many said 
you, JoseV” 

“ (iuizas mo-o-ochos,” answered 
the liidi.in. 

“ Fes, probably a great multitude,” 
continued the i)adrc; “ but, un¬ 
warned by such well-merited casti¬ 
gation, it has been reported to me by 
a Clicmcguaba m.'inslto, that a band 
of these audacious marauders are 
now on their road to repeat the 
oftence, numbering many thousands, 
well mounted and armed; and to 
oppose these white barbarians it be¬ 
hoves ns to make every preparation 
of defence.”* 

“TJiorc is no cause for alarm,” 
answered the Audaluz. “ I (tapping 
liis breast) have served in three warn: 
in that glorious one ‘ do la Indepcn- 
dencia,’ when our glorious patriots 
drove the French like sheep across 
the Pyrenees ; in that equally glorious 
one of 1821; and in the late magna¬ 
nimous struggle for tlio legitimate 
i-ights of his majesty Charles V., 
king of Spain, (dofling his hat,) whom 
God preserve. With that right 
arm,” cried the spirited Don, ex¬ 
tending his shrivelled member, “ I 
have supported the throne of my 
kings — have fought for my coun¬ 
try, mowing down its enemies before 
me; and with it,” vehemently ex¬ 
claimed the Gachnpin, working 
himself into a perfect frenzy, “I 


* From the report to the Governor of California by the Head of the Mission, in 
reference to the attacks by the American mountaineers,. 
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■win slay -tlies^ Iffopte' jVm^rLeaaos, 
<(hbtild they dare to show their faces 
iq my ^firoirt. Adios, Don Adgustin 
Ignudo Sabanal-Morales-y Fnen- 
tes,” he. cried, doffing his hat with an 
earth-swtieping bow: “ I go to grind 
my sword. Till then adiou.” 

“A countryman of mine!” said the 
fraylc, admiringly, to the administra- 
dor. “ With him "by our side we 
need not to fear: neither Norte Ameri¬ 
canos, nor’the devil himself, can 
hanp ns when he is by.’? 

Whilst the Trueba sharpens his 
Tl^ona, and the priest puffs volumes 
of smoke fi’om his nose and month, 
^let us introduce to the reader one 
of the muchachitas, who knelt 
grinding com on tlie motate, to 
make tortillas for the evening meal. 
Juanita was a stout wench from 
Sonora, of Mexican blood, hardly 
as dark as the other women who 
surrounded her, and with a drop 
or two .of the Old Spanish Wood 
struggling with the dai-ker Indian 
tint to colour her plump checks. An 
enagua (a short petticoat) of red 
serge was confined round her waist 
by a gay band ornamented with 
beads, and a chemisette covered the 
upper part of the body, permitting, 
however, a prodigal display of her 
charms. Whilst pounding sturdily 
at the corn, she laughed and joked 
with her fellow-laboui’crs upon the 
anticipated American attack, wdiich 
appeared to have but few torors for 
her. “ Que vcngau,” she exclaimed 
— “let them come; they are only 
men, and will not molest us women. 
Besides, 1 have seen these white men 
before—in my OAvn country, and they 
are fine fellows, very tall, and as 
white as the snow on the sierras. 
Lot them come, say 1! ” 

Only hear the girl!” cried another: 
“if these savages come, then will 
they kill Pcdrillo, and what will Jua¬ 
nita say to lose her sweetheart?” 

“Pe;drilIo!” sneered the latter; 
“what care I for Pcdrillo? Soy 
Mejicana, yo—a Mexican girl am 
\I, Pd have you know, and don’t 
demean me to look at a wild Indian. 
Not I; indeed, by my salvation! 
.What I say is, let the Norte Ame¬ 
ricanos come.” 

At this juncture Fray Augustin 
''•caUc(3l-,|of a glass of aguarffiente. 
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which Juanita was despatched tobring, 
and, Qu presenting it, the church¬ 
man. facetiously inquired why she 
wished for the Americans, adding, 
“ Don’t think they'll come here—no, 
no: here we are brave men, and have 
Don Antonio with us, a noble fellow, 
well used to arms.” As the words 
were on his lips, the clattering of a 
horse’s hoofs was heard rattling across 
the loose stones and pebbles in the 
bed of the river, and presently an 
Indian herder galloped np to the door 
of the Mission, his horse covered with 
foam, and its sides bleeding from 
spur-wounds. 

“ Oh, padre mlo! ” he cried, as 
soon as he caught sight of his reve¬ 
rence, “vicnen los Americanos—the 
Americans, the Americans arc upon 
ns. Avc Maria puvissima — moi-e 
than ten thousand arc at my heels!” 

Up started the priest and shouted for 
the Don. 

That hidalgo presently appeared, 
anned with the sword that had graced 
his thigh in so many glon’ous encoun¬ 
ter, the sword with which he had 
mowed down the cneniies of his coun¬ 
try, and by whose aid he now pro¬ 
posed to annihilate the American 
savages should they dare to appear 
before him. 

The alarm was instantly given; 
peoncs, vagueros hurried from the 
plains; and milpas, warned by the 
deep-toned bell, whioh soon rung out 
its sonorous ffiarum. A i^core of 
moiuitcd Indians, armed with gun and 
lasso, dashed off to bring intolligence 
of the enemy. The old gingall on the 
roof was crammed with powder and 
ballets to the very muzzle, by the 
fraylo's own hand. Arms were 
brought and piled in the sala, ready 
for use. The padre exhorted, the 
women screamed, the men grew pale 
and nervous, and thronged within 
the walls. Don Antonio, the fiery 
Andalnz, alone remained ontside, 
flourishing his whetted sabre, and 
roaring to the padre, who stood on the 
roof with lighted match, by the side 
of his formidable cannon, not to be 
affrighted. ‘ ‘ That he, the Traeba, “was 
there, with his Tizona, ready to defeat 
the devil himself should he come on.” 

lie was deaf to the entreaties of the 
priest to enter. 

“ Siempre en el frente-—Ever in 
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^ the van,” he said, “ was the war-cry 
* of the Tmebas. 

But now a cloud of dust was seen 
approaching from the plain, and pre¬ 
sently a score of horsemen dashed 
. headlong towards the Mission. “ El 
enemigo,” shouted Fray Augustin; 
and, without waiting to aim, he clapped 
his match to the touch-hole of the 
gun, harmlessly pointed to the sky, 
and crying out “ in cl nombre do 
Bios”—in God’s name — as he did 
so, was instantly knocked over and 
over by the recoil of the piece, then 
was as instantly seized by some 
of the Indian garrison, and forced 
through the trap-door into the build¬ 
ing ; whilst the horsemen (who were 
hia own scouts) galloped up with 
the intelligence that the enemy 
was at hand, and in overwhelming 
force. 

■Til creupon th c m cn were all mounted, 
and formed in abodybc'fore the build¬ 
ing, to the amount of more than fifty, 
well anned with guns or bows and 
arrows. Here the gallant Don ha¬ 
rangued them, and infusing into their 
hearts a little of his own courage, 
they eagerly demanded to be led 
against the enemy. Fnay Augustin 
rc-appeared on the roof, gave them 
his blessing, advised them to give no 
quarter, and, with slight misgivings, 
saAv them ride off to the conflict. 

About a mile from the Mission, the 
plain gradually ascended to a ridge of 
modcr^ elevation, on which was a 
growth of dwarf oak and ilex. To this 
point the eyes of the remaining inmates 
of the convent -were earnestly directed, 
as at this point the enemy was first ex¬ 
pected to make his appearance. Pre- 
Bcntly a lew figures were seen to crown 
the ridge, clearly defined against the 
clear evening sky. Not more than a 
dozen mounted men composed this 
party, which all imagined must bo 
doubtless the vanguard of the thousand 
invaders. On the summit of the ridge 
they halted a few minutes, as if to re¬ 
connoitre; and by this time the Cali- 
foniian horsemen were halted in the 
plain, midway between the Mission 
anfl the ridge, and distant from the 
former loss than half-a-milc, so that 
all the operations were clearly visible 
to the lookers-on. 

The enemy wound slowly’, in Indian 
file, down the broken ground of the 


descent; but when' the plain was 
reached, they formed into something 
like a line, and trotted fearlessly to¬ 
wards the Californians. These iJOgau 
to sit uneasily in their saddles; never- 
tliclcss they made a forward move¬ 
ment, and even'broke into a gallop, 
but soon halted, and again huddled 
together. Then the mountaineers 
quickened their pace, and tlieir loud 
shout was heard as they dashed into 
the middle of the faltering troop. 
The sharp cracks of the rifles .were 
heard, and the duller reports of the 
smooth-bored, pieces of the Califor¬ 
nians ; a cloud of smoke and (lust 
arose from the plain, and imraedi-, 
ately half-a-dozcn horses, with empty 
saddles, broke from it, fallowed 
(luickly by the Californians, flying 
like mad across the level. T'lio little 
steady line of the mountaineers ad- 
^vanced, and piifls of smoko arose, as 
they loaded and discharged their rifh^ 
at the flying horsemen. As tlie Ameri¬ 
cans came on, however, one was seen 
to totter in his saddle, the rifle fell 
fi’om his gr.*isp, and ho tumbled head- 
loug to the ground For an instant 
his companions surrounded the firtleu 
mail, but again forming, dashed to- 
war(ls the Mission, shouting fierce 
war-u hoops, and brandishing aloft 
their long and heavy rifics. Of the 
defeated Californians some jumped off 
their horses at tlie door of the Mission, 
and sought shelter within ; otlicrs gal- 
lop(jd oir towards the sierra in panic- 
stricken plight. Before the gate, how- 
(sver, still paced valiantly the proud 
hidalgo, cnciunberod with his cloak, 
and waving with dilficnlty his swonl 
above his head, the priest an(l 
women, who implored him to enter, 
he replied with cries of defiance, of 
“ Viva Carlos Quinto,” and “ Death 
or glory.” He shouted in vain to tho. 
flying crowd to lialt; bnt, seeing their 
panic was beyond hope, he clutched 
his weapon more firmly as the Ame¬ 
ricans dashed at him, closed his teeth 
and his eyes, thought once of tho 
vega of his beloved Genii, and ctf 
Granada la Florida, and gave himself* 
up for lost. Those inside the Mission," 
when they observed the flight of 
their cavaliy, gave up the defence as 
hopeless; and already the charging 
mountaineers were almost under the 
walls when the^ observed the curious 
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figure of the little Don making deniou- 
sttations of hostility. 

“ Wagh 1 ” exclaimed the leading 
hnnter, (no other than our friend La 
Bont(5,) ‘‘ hero’s a little crittuv as 
.means to do all the fighting;” and 
seizing his rifle by the barrel, he poked 
at the Don with the butt-end, who 
; ■ parried the blow, and with such a 
sturdy stroke, as nearly severed the 
stOQkin two. Another monntainecr 
rode Tip, and, swinging his lasso over- 
„ head,' threw the iioo.so dexterously 
over the Spaniard’s head, and as it 
, fell-over his shoulders, drew it taut, 

^ thus securing the arms of the pngna- 
ciOus Don as in a vice. 

* *** Quartcll” ci’icd the latter; “ por 

• «^Dio3, qum-tel!” 

■' “Quarterbed-.’’’exclaimed one 

of Hie -whites, who understood Spa¬ 
nish; “ who’s agoin’ to hurt you, you 
little crittnrl! ” ^ 

* -By this time Fray'Augustin was 
waving a white flag fi-om the roof,^ in 
token of hnrrouder; and soon after he 

. appeared trembling at the door, be- 
scechingthe viclors to be merciful and 
to spare the lives of the vanqnislied, 
whenall and every thing in thcMissioii 
wonW be freely placed at tlieir disposal. 

* “What does the niggiu* say?*’ 
ask^d old Walker, the leader of the 
mountaineers, of the Interpreter. 

“ Well, he talks so queer, this hos 
can’t rl^ly make it ont.” 

“ the old coon then to (pilt 
^ that, and make them darned greasers 
clear out of the lodge, and pock some 
corn and shucks here for the animals, 
for they’re nigh give out.” 

This being conveyed to him in 
TOOhptain Spajiisli, which fear alone 
.made him understand, the padre g.T,ve 
cyders to the men to leave tlie Mission, 
advising them, moreover, not to re- 
.Jotpramonce hostilities, ns hinisclf was 
as hostage, and If a fiugOT was 
*’ liftdd against the monntaiucers, he 
would tj^Aillcd at once, and the ^lis- 
' sion burned to the ground. Once in- 
'side, the hunters had no fear of attack, 
the;y could hate kept the building 
•against all Oalifomia'; so, leaving a 
guard of two outsule the gate, and fn'St 
seeliig their worn-out' animals sup- 
. p^5d.\Vith piles of corn and shucks, 
they made themselves at home, and 
. soon were paying attention to the hot 
' tortillas, meat, and chile Colorado 
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which were quickly placed before them, ^ 
washing down the hot-spiced viands * 
With deep draughts of wine and 
brandy. It would have been amus¬ 
ing to bavo^seen the faces of these 
rough fellows as they gravely pledged 
each other in the grateful liquor, and 
looked askance at the piles of fruit 
served by the attendant Hebes. 
These came in for no little share of 
attention, it may be imagined; but 
the utmost respect was paid to’ them, 
for your mouutaineer, rough and bear-, 
like though he bo, never, py word 
or deed, oficuds the modesty of a 
woman, although sometimes obliged 
to use a compulsory ■»vooing, when 
time is not allowed for regular court¬ 
ship, and not unfrequently known to 
jerk a New Mexican or Californian 
beauty behind his saddle, should the 
obdurate parents refuse consent to 
their immediate union. It tickled the 
Americans not a little to have all tlieir 
wants supplied, and to be tims waited 
upon, by wdiat they conshlcrcd the 
honris of “paradise; and after their 
long journey, and the many hardships 
and privations they had suflbred, their 
pre.sent luxurious situation seemed 
scai’cely real. 

The Hidalgo, released from the 
durance vile of the lasso, assisted .at 
the entertainment; his sense of what 
tva.sdnetothc “sangreregular” tyhicli 
ran in his veins being appeased hj? the 
fact, that he sat above the -v^dld un¬ 
couth mountaiueers, these prefemiig 
to s(iuat crosslegged on the floor in 
their own fashion, to the uncomfort¬ 
able and novel luxury of a chair. 
Killbuck, indeed, seemed to have quite 
forgotten the use of such ,piccc.s of 
furniture. On, Fray Augustin ofter- 
ing him one, and bogging him, with 
many protestations, to be seated, that 
old mount ain. worthy looked at it, and 
then at the padre, turned it rotind, 
and at Icbgth comprehending the in¬ 
tention, essayed to sit. This he 
cllected at last, and sat grimly for 
some moments, when, seizing the 
chair by the back, be hurled it out of 
the open door, exclaiming,—** Wagh 1 
this coon aint hamshot fiiiyhow, and 
don’t want such flxins, he don’t;” 
and gathering his legs under his body, 
r^Uned in the manner customary to 
him. TliciVc was a prodigious quantity 
of liquor consumed that night,, the 
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hunters making up for their many 
banyans ; but as it ivas the pure juice 
of the grape, it Jiad little or no effect 
upon their hard heads. They had 
not much to fear frotn attacks on the 
part of the Californians *; but, to pro¬ 
vide against all emergencies, the padre 
and the (iriichupin were “ hobbled,” 
and confined in an inner room, to which 
there was no ingress nor egress save 
through the door which opened into 
the apartment Avhcrc tlie mountaineers 
lay shicping, two of the number keep¬ 
ing watch. A fandango with the 
Indian girls had been proposed by 
some of them, but Waflier placed a 
decided veto on this. He said “ they 
had need of sleep now, for there was no 
knowing what to-morrow might bring 
forth; that they had a long journey 
before them, and winter wms coming 
on; they would have to ‘ streak ’ it 
night and day, and sleep when their 
journey Avas over, which would not 
be until Pike’s Peak was left behind 
them. It Avas now October, and the 
"way they’d have to hump it back to 
the mountains would take the gristle 
off a painbir’a tail.” 

Young Ned W'^ooton was not to the 
fore when the roll was called. He 
Avas courting the Sonora Avcnch 
Juanita, afW to some purpose, for we 
may at once observe, that the maiden 
accompanied the niountnhiecr to his 
disfcaiit home, and at the present 
moment is sharing his lodge on Hard¬ 
scrabble creek of the ui)]ier Arkansa, 
havingbeen duly and legally married by 
Fray Angiistiii bcfi)re their «leparture. 

Hut now the snoAv on the ridge of 
the Sierra Madre, and the nightly 
frosts; the angular flights of geese 
and <lncks constantly passing over¬ 
head ; the .sober tints of tlic foliage, 
and the dead leaves that slreAv the 
ground ; llio Avitherhig grass on the 
plain, and the cold gusts, sometimes 
laden Avith snow and sleet, that sAvoep 
from the distant snow-clad moun¬ 
tains;—all these signs Avarn us (o 
linger no longer in the tempting valley 
of !San Fernando, but at once to pack 
our mules to cross the dreary and 
desert plains and inliospitablc sierras ; 
and to setdv with our booty one of the 
sheltered l)ayo(is of the Itucky Moun¬ 
tains. 

On the third day after their arrlvi^l, 
behold our mouutaiuecra again upon 
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the march, driving before them—with 
the assistance of half-a-doKcn Indians, 
impressed for the first few days of the 
journey pntil the cavallada get ac- 
cu.stomed to travel without confusion 
—a band of four hundred head of 
moles and horse.s, themselves mounted 
on the strongest and fleetest they 
could select from at least a thousand. 

Fray Augustin and the Hidalgo, 
from the house-top, Avatched them de¬ 
part : the former glad to get rid of such 
unscrupulous guests at any cost, the 
latter rather loath to part Avith his boon 
companions, Avith Avhom he had 
(inaffcd many a quartillo of Cali¬ 
fornian wine. Great Avas the grief, 
and A'iolent the sobbing, Avhen all the 
girls in' the Mission surrounded 
Juanita to bid her adieu,- as she, 
seated en cavalier on an easy pacing 
mule, bequeathed her late companions 
to the keeping of every saint in the 
calendar, and particularly to the great' 
8t Ferdinand himself, under wliose 
especial tutelage all those in the Mis- 
.sion Avcrc supposed to live. Pedrillo, 
poor forsaken Fedrillo, a sullen sulky 
half-breed, Avas overcome, not Avith 
grief, but with anger at the slight 
put upon him, and vowed revenge. 
Ho of the “ sangre regular,” having 
not a particle of enmity in his heart, 
waved ins arm—^that arm with -AA-hich 
he had inoAvcd down the enemies 
of t'arlos Quinto—and requested the 
inomitaincers, if ever fate should carry 
them to Spain, not to fail to visit his 
quinta in the A'cga of Genii, which, 
Avitlj all in it, he placed at their 
Avorships’ disposal—con muclns.sima 
franquoza. 

Fat Fray Augustin likewise Avavod 
lii.s arm, hut groaned in spirit as he 
beheld the noble band of mules and 
horses, tlirowing back clouds of dust 
on the plain where they had been bred. 
One noble roan stallion seemed uawso 
to leave his accustomed pasture, and 
again iuid again broke aAvay from tho 
band. Liu-kily old Walker had taken 
the precaution to secure bell marc" 

of the herd, and mounted on her rode 
a-hoad, the animals all folloAving their 
Avcll-known leader. As the roan gal¬ 
loped back, the padre was in ecstasy. 
It Ava.s a favourite steed, and one be 
Avould have gladly ransomed at any 
price. 

“ Ya vicne, yavicnc!” he cried out,, 

2 F 
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“ now, now it’s coming! hnrra for 
the roan!” but, under the rifle of a 
mountaineer, one of the Californians 
dashed at it, a lasso wliirling round his 
head, and turning and twisting like a 
doubling hai'c, as the horse tried to 
avoid him, at last threw the open coil 
over the animal's head, and led him 
back in triumph to the band. 

“Maldito sea aqnel Indio — curse 
that Indian 1” quoth the padre, and 
turned away. 

And now our sturdy band—less 
two who had gone under—were fairly 
on their way. They passed the body 
of their comrade wdio had been killed 
in the fight before the Mission; tlie 
wolves, or Indian dogs, had picked it 
to the bones; but a mound near by, 
surrounded by a rude cross, showed 
where the Californians (seven of whom 
were killed) had been interred—^the 
pile of stones at the foot of the cross 
testifying that many an mie maria had 
already been said by the poor Indians, 
to save the souls of their slaughtered 
companions from the jjangs of purga¬ 
tory. 

For the first few days progress 
was slow and tedions. The con¬ 
fusion attendant upon driving so large 
a number of animals over a country 
without trail or track of any descrip¬ 
tion, was snllioient to prevent speedy 
travelling ; and the mountaineers, 
desirous of improving the pace, re¬ 
solved to pursue a course more eas¬ 
terly, and to endeavour to strike the 
great SrAJsrsii Tuaii., which is the 
route followed by the New Mexicans 
in their journej'^s to and from the towns 
of I’uebla dc los Angeles and Santa 
Fti. This road, however, crosses a 
long stretch of desert country, desti¬ 
tute alike of gra.ss and water, save at 
a few points, the regular halting- 
places of the caravans j and as but 
little pasture is to be found at these 
places at any time, there was great 
reason to doubt, if the SantaFe traders 
had ])assed this season, that there 
would not be suificient grass to support 
tljenumerouscavallada, afterthe herb¬ 
age had been laid under contribution by 
the traders’animals. However, a great 
saving of time would be effected by 
taking this trail, although it wound a 
considerable distance out of the way 
to avoid the impassable chain of the 
SieiTa Nevada—the gap in those 
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mountains through which the Ameri¬ 
cans bad come being far to the south¬ 
ward, and at this late season probably 
obstructed by the snow. 

Urged by threats and bribes, one of 
the ludians agreed to guide the caval¬ 
cade to the trail, which be declared 
was not more than five days’ distant. 
As they advanced, the country became 
wilder and more sterile,—the valleys, 
through which several small streams 
coursed, being alone capable of sup¬ 
porting so large a number of animals. 
No time was lost iu hunting for game; 
the poorest of the mules and horses 
were killed for provisions, and the 
diet was improved by a little venison 
when a deer casually presented itself 
near the campiug ground. Of In¬ 
dians they liad seen not one; but 
they now approached the country of 
the Diggers, who infest the district 
through which the Spanish trail 
passes, laying contributions on the 
caravans of traders, and ■who liave 
been, not inaptly, termed the Arabs 
of the American desert.” The 
Californian guide now earnestly en- 
treato<l pewmission to return, saying, 
that he should lose his life if be at- 
temi)ted to pass the Digger country 
alone on his return, lie pointed to a 
snow-covered peak, at the fdbt of wh ich 
the trail passed; and leave being ac¬ 
corded, he turned his horse’s head to¬ 
wards the Mission of San Fernando. 

Although the cavallada travelled, 
by this time, with much less confu- 
,sion th.an at first, still, from the 
want of a track to follow, great 
trouble and exertion were required 
to keep the proper direction. The 
bell-mare led' the van, carrying 
Walker, who was better acquainted 
with the country than the others; 
another hunter, of considerable dis¬ 
tinction in the band, on a large mule, 
rode by his side. Then followed 
the cavallada, jumping and frisking 
with each other, stopping when¬ 
ever a blade of grass showed, and 
constantly endeavouring to break 
away to green patches which some¬ 
times presented themselves in the 
plains. Behind the troop, urging 
them on by dint of loud cries and ob¬ 
jurgations, rode six monntaineers, 
keeping as much as possible in a line. 
Two others were on each flank to re¬ 
press all attempts to wander, and 
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keep the herd in a compact body. 
In this order the caravan had been 
crossing a broken country, up and 
down ridges, all day, the animals ^v- 
jng infinite trouble to their drivers, 
when a loud shout from the advanced 
guard put them all upon the qui-vire. 
Old Walker was seen to brandish the 
rifle over bis head and point before 
him, and presently the cry of “The 
trail! the trail! ” gladdened all hearts 
with the anticipation of a respite 
from the harassing labour of mule- 
driving. Descending a broken ridge, 
they at once struck into a distinct 
and tolerably well-worn track, into 
which the cavallada turned as easily 
and instinctively as if they bad all 
their lives been accustomed to travel 
on beaten roads. Along this they 
travelled merrily—their delight being, 
however, alloyed by frequent indica¬ 
tions that hunger and thirst had 
done their work on the mules and 
horses of the caravans which had 
preceded them on the trail. They 
liappcned to sti'ike it in the centre of 
.1 long stretch of desert, extending 
sixty miles without either water or 
pasture; and many animals had per¬ 
ished hero, leaving their bones to 
bleach upon the plain. The soil was 
sandy, but rocks and stones covered 
the surface, disabling the feet of many 
of the young horses and mules; 
several of which, at this early stage 
of the journey, W'erc already aban¬ 
doned. Traces of the wrctclied Dig¬ 
gers became very frequent; these 
abject evoatnrea resorting fo the 
sandy plains for the purpose of 
feeding upon the lizards which there 
abound. As yet they did not show ; 
only at night they prowled around the 
camp, waiting a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to run the animals. In the 
present instance, however, many of 
the horses having been left on the 
road, the Diggers lound so plentiful a 
supply of moat as to render unneces¬ 
sary any attack upon the formidable 
mountaineers. 

One evening the Americans had 
encamped, earlier than usnal^ on a 
creek well-timbered with willow and 
qnaking-ash, and affording tolerable 
pasture; and although it was still 
rather early, they determined to stop 
here, and give the animals an op¬ 
portunity to fill themselves. Several 
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deer had jumped out of the bottom 
as they entered it; and La Bontd 
and Killbnck had sallied from the 
camp with their rifles, to hunt and 
endeavour to procure some venison 
for supper. Along the river banks, 
herds of deer were feeding in every 
direction, within shot of the belt of 
timber; and the two huntera had no 
difficulty in approaching and knocking 
over two fine bucks within a few paces 
of the thicket. They were engaged 
in butchering the animals, when La 
Bontii, looking np from his work, saw 
half-a-dozen Indians dodging among 
the trees, within a few yards of him¬ 
self and Killbnck. At the same in¬ 
stant two arrows thudded into the 
carcass of the deer over which lie 
knelt, passing but a few inches from 
his head. Hollowing to his compan¬ 
ion, La Bonte immediately seized 
the deer, and, lifting it with main 
strength, hold it as a shield lietbre him, 
but not before an arrow had struck 
him in the shoulder. Bising from the 
ground he retreated, behind cover, 
yelling loudly to alarm tho camp, 
wdiich was not five hundred yards' 
distant on the other side of the 
stream. Killbnck, when apprised of 
the danger, ran bodily into the plain, 
and, keeping out of shot of the tim¬ 
ber, joined I^a Bontt^, who now, out 
of arrow-shot, threw down his shield 
of venison and fired his rifle at the 
assailants. Tlio Indians appeared 
at first afraid to leave the cover; 
but three or four more joining them, 
one a chief, they advanced into the 
plain, with drawn bows, scattering 
wide apart, and running swiftly to¬ 
wards the whites, in a zigzag course, 
in Older not to present a steady mark 
to their unerring rifles. The latter 
were too cautious to discharge thoir 
pieces, but kept a steady front, with 
rifle at slionldcr. The Indians evi¬ 
dently disliked to approach nearer; 
but the chief, an old grizzled man, 
incited them by word and gesture,— 
running in advance and calling upon 
the others to follow him. 

“ Ilo, boy I” exclaimed Killbnck to 
liis companion, “ that old coon must 
go under, or we’ll get rubbed out by 
these daracd critturs.” 

La Bontd understood him. Squat¬ 
ting on the ground, he planted his 
wiping-stick firmly at the extent 
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of his left avra, and resting the 
long barrel of liis rifle on his left 
hand, which was supported by the 
stick, he took a steady aim and fired. 
The Indian, throwing out his arras, 
staggered and let fall his bow,—tried 
hard to recover himself, and then fell 
forward on his face. The others, see¬ 
ing the death of their chief, turned 
and made again for the cover. “You 
darned critturs,” roared Killbuck, 

take that!" and fired his rifle at the 
last one, tnmbling him over as dead 
as a stone. The camp had also 
been alarmed. Five of them waded 
across the creek and took the Indians 
in rear; their rifles cracked within the 
timber, several more Indians fell, and 
the rest quickly beat a retreat. The 
venison, however, was not forgotten ; 
the two deer were packed into camp, 
and did the duty of mule-meat that 
night. 

J'liis lesson had a seasonable effect 
upon the Diggers, who made no at¬ 
tempt on the cavallada tliat night or 
the next; for the camp remained two 
days to recruit the animals. 

We will not follow the party throug/i 
all the dltficnltics and perils of the 
desert route, nor detail the various 
devilries of the Diggers, who constant¬ 
ly sought opportunities to stampede 
the animals, or, approaching them in 
tJie night as they grazed, tired their 
arrows indiscriminately at tlie herd, 
trusting that dead or disabled ones 
nould be left behind, and allbrd 
them a good supply of meat. In 
the month of December, the moun¬ 
taineers crossed the great dividing 
ridge of the Rocky Mountains, mak¬ 
ing their way througli the. snowy bar¬ 
rier with the utmost dilHculty, and 
losing many mules and horses in tlic 
attempt. On passing the ridge, they 
at once struck the head-springs of tlic 
Arkan.sa river, and turned into tlio 
Rayon Salado. Here they found a 
village of Arapaijds, and were in no 
little fear of leaving their cavallada 
with these dexterous horse-thieves. 
Fortnuately the chief in command was 
friendly to the whites, and restrained 
lii.'j young men; and a jn-eseut of 
three hoiv-es insured hi.s good ofliccs. 
Wtill, the Jiear neighbourhood of Llic.so 
Indians being hardly desirable, after 
a few days’ halt, tlie Americans were 
again on their way, and halted finally 
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at the juncture of the Fontainc-qni- 
bout with the Arkansa, where they 
determined to construct a winter 
camp. They now considered them¬ 
selves at home, and at once set 
about building a log-shanty cap¬ 
able of containing them ail, and a 
large corral for securing the ani.mals 
at night, or in case of Indian alarms. 
This they effected by felling several 
largo cottonwoods, and throwing them 
in the form of a borsc-sboe: the 
entrance, however, being narrower 
than in that figure, and secured by up¬ 
right logs, between which poles were 
fixed to be withdrawn at pleasure. 
Tlie house, or “fort”—as any thing In 
the shape of a house is called in these 
parts, where, indeed, every man must 
make his house a castle — was loop- 
holed on all sides, and boasted a 
turf chimney of rather primitive con¬ 
struction ; but which answered tlie 
purpose of draw'ing the smoke, from 
the interior. (lame was plentiful 
all around;—bands of buffalo were 
constantly passing tlic Arkansa; and 
there wti’C always deer and antelope 
within sight of the fort. The pasture, 
too, was good and abundant, — being 
the rich grama or buffalo grass, wMiicli, 
although ratlicr dry at this season, 
still retains it fattening qualities; and 
the animals soon began to imiirovo 
wonderfully in condition and .strength. 

Of the four hundred head of mules 
and horses with wdiiclithey had started 
from Clalifoi-nia, but oiic-half reached 
the Arkansa, Many had been killed 
for food, (indeed they liad funiLshed 
the. only' provisions during the Jour¬ 
ney',) many' had been .stolen by the 
Indians, or shot by them at night; 
and many had strayed olV and not 
been recovered. We have omitted to 
mention that the Sonora girl, Juanita, 
and her .sjiouse, Ned Wooton, re¬ 
mained behind at Uonhidcau’s fort 
and rendezvous on the llintali, which 
our band had passed on the other side 
of the mountains, whence, tliey pro¬ 
ceeded with a party to 'J’aos in New 
Mexico, and resided there for some 
y'cars, blessed with a fine family', A:c. 
A'C. Ac., a.s tiio novels end. 

As soon as the animals were fat 
and strong, they were taken down the. 
Arkansa to Rent's Indian trading fort, 
about sixty miles below the month 
of Fontaine-qni-bout. Hero a ready 
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sale waa found for them, mules being 
at that time in great demand on the 
frontier of the United States, and 
every season the lients carried across 
tlic plains to Independence a con¬ 
siderable number collected in the In¬ 
dian country, and in the upper settle,- 
nients of New Mexico. As tlio 
mountaineers descended the Arkansa, 
a little incident occurred, and some of 
the parly very unexpectedly encoun¬ 
tered an old friend. Killbuck and 
La Bonttj, who were generally com- 
Iiariero.s, %vere riding some distance 
a head of the cavallada, passing at 
the time the mouth of the Ilueifaiio 
or Or])han Creek, when, at alojig dis¬ 
tance before them, they saw the figure 
of a horsoinaii, followed by two loose 
animals, descending the bluif into the 
timbered bottom of the river. Judg¬ 
ing the stranger to bo Indian, they 
siuirred their liorses and galloped in 
])ursuit, but the figure ahead sud¬ 
denly disappeared. However, they 
quickly followed the track, which was 
pliiiii (uiough in the sandy bottom, 
that of a horse and two mules. Kill- 
buck scriitiuised the “ sign,” and 
puzzled over it a considerable time ; 
and at last exclaimed—“ Wagh ! this 
sign’s as plain as mon beaver to me ; 
look at that hos-track, boy; didye 
ever see that afore ?” 

“ He//, I have!” answered La 
Bonte, peering down at it: “ that ar 
shuffle-too seems haiuly to me now, 
I te.ll you.” 

“ The man as used to ride that lios 
is long gone under, but the hos, darn 
the old crittur, is old Bill Williams’s, 
I’ll swar by Inxik.” 

“’Well, it aiiit nothin else,” con¬ 
tinued l>a Bontd, satisfying himself 
by a long look ; “ it’s the old boy’s 
hos as shiirc as shootin : and them 
Ilapahos has rubbed him out at lust, 
and raised his animals. Uo, boy! 
let’s lift their hair." 

“Agreed,” answered Killbuck ; and 
away they started in pursuit, deter¬ 
mined to avenge the death of their 
old comrade. 

They followed the track through 
the bottom and into the stream, which 
it crossed, and, passing a few yards 
up the bank, entered the water again, 
when they could see nothing more of 
it. Puzzled at this, they sought on 
each side the river, but in vain ; and, 
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not wishing to lose more time in the 
search, they proceeded through the 
timber on the banks to find a good 
camping-place for the night, which 
had been their object in riding in 
advance of the cavallada. On the 
left bank, a short distance before 
them, was a heavy growth of timber, 
and the, river ran in one place close 
to a high bluff, between which and 
the water was an almost impervious 
thicket of plum and cheny trees. 
'J'hc grove of timber ended before it 
reached this point, and but few 
scattered trees gi’cw in the little 
glade vvhich intervened, and which 
was covered with tolerable grass. 
This being lixed upon as an excellent 
camj), the two mountaineers rode into 
tlie glade, and dismounted close to 
the plum and c.hcny thicket, which 
formed almost a wall before them, 
and an excellent shelter from the 
wind. Jnin])ing off their horses, they 
Aver<‘, in the act of removing the 
saddles from their backs, when a 
shrill neigh burst from the thicket not 
two yards behind them; a rustling 
in the buslies followed, and presently 
a man dressed in buck-skin, and 
rifie in hand, burst out of the tan¬ 
gled brush, exclainiing in an angry 
voice— 

“ Do’ce hy’ar now ? I was nigh 
upon gut-shootin some of e’e—I was 
now; thought e’e was darned lia- 
j>ahos, I did, and cfiched right off.” 

“ Ho, Bill! what, old hos! not gone 
under yet ? ” cried both the hunters. 
“ Give us your paw.” 

“ Do’ee now, if hy’ar ar’nt them 
boj's as was rubbed out on Lodge 
Pole, (creek) a time agO; Do’ee 
hy’rc ? if this aint ‘ some’ now', I 
wouldn’t say so.” 

Leaving old Bill Williams and our 
two friends to exchiiiige their rough 
but hearty grectiugs, we will glance 
at that old worthy’s history since 
the time when we left him caching in 
the fire and smoke on the Indian 
battle-ground in the Kocky Moun¬ 
tains. lie had escaped fire and 
smoke, or he would not have .been 
here on Arkansa with his old grizzled 
Noz-]K‘rce steed. On that occasion, 
the veteran mountaineer had lost his 
two pack-animals and all his beaver. 
He was not the man, however, to 
want a horse or mule as long as an 
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Indian village was near at hand. 
Skulking, therefore, by day in cailons 
and deep gorges of the mountains, 
and travelling by night, he followed 
closely on the -trail of the victorious 
savages, bided ids time, struck his 
“ coup,” and recovered a pair of pack- 
liorses, which was all ho required. 
Eversince, he had been trapping alone 
in all parts of the mountains; had 
visited the rendezvous but twice for 
short periods, and then with full 
pacics of beaver; and was now on his 
way to Bent’s Fort, to dispose of his 
present loads of peltry, enjoy one 
good carouse on Taos whisky, and 
then rctura to some hole or corner in 
the mountains which he knew of, to 
follow in the spring his solitary avo¬ 
cation. He too had had his share of 
troubles, and had many Indian scrapes, 
but passed safely tiirough all, and 
scarcely cared to talk of what he had 
done, so matter-of-fact to him were 
the most extraordinary of his perilous 
adventures. 

Arrived at Bent’s Fort, the party 
disposed of their carallada, and 
then — respect for the pardonable 
weaknesses of our mountain friends 
prompts us to draw a veil over the 
furious orgies that ensued. A num¬ 
ber of hunters and trappers ncre 
“in” fnnn their hunting-grounds, 
and a village of Shians and some 
lodges of Kioways were camped round 
the fort. As long as the liquor lasted, 
and there was good store of alcohol 
as well as of Taos whisky, tlie 
Arkansa resounded with furious 
mirth — not nnmixed with graver 
scenes ; for your monntaineei’, ever 
quarrelsome in his citp.s, is quick to 
give and lake oflence, Avhen rifles 
alone can settle the difference, and 
much blood is spilt upon the prairie 
in his wild and frequent quarrels. 

Bent’s Fort is situated on the left 
or northern batjk of the river Ar¬ 
kansa, about one hnndretl miles from 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains—on 
a low and level bluff of the jwairie 
which here slopes gradually to the 
water’s-edge. The walls are built 
entirely of adobes—or sun-bnmed 
bricks—in the form of a hollow square, 
at two corners of which are circular 


flanking towers of the same material. 
The entrance is by a large gateway 
into the square, round which are the 
rooms occupied by the traders and 
employes of the host. These are 
small in size, with walls coloured 
by a white-wash made of clay found 
in the prairie. Their flat roofs are 
defended along the exterior by para¬ 
pets of adobe, to serve as a cover to 
marksmen firing from the top; and 
along the coping grow plants of 
cactus of all the varieties common in 
the plains. In the centre of the 
s<inare is the press for packing the 
fill’s ; and there arc three lai’gc rooms, 
one used as a store and magazine, 
another as a council-room, where the 
Indians assemble for their “ talks,” 
whilst the third is the common din¬ 
ing-hall, where the traders, trappers, 
and hunters, and all employes, feast 
upon the best provender the game- 
covered country affords. Over the 
culinary department presided of late 
years a fair lady of colour, Charlotte 
by name, who was, as she loved to 
say, “ dc onJee lady in dc dam Injun 
country,’' and who moreover was 
celebrated from Jiong’s Peak to the 
Cumhres Espanolas for slap-jacks and 
pumpkin pies. 

Here congregate at certain seasons 
the niereliantsol'the plains aiui moun¬ 
tains, with their stocks of peltry. 
Cliiefs of the Shian, the Kioway, and 
Arapalid, sit in solemn conclave with 
the head traders, and smoke the 
“calnnict” over their real and ima¬ 
ginary grieviUKTs. Now U-cun-uo- 
wliurst, the Yellow Wolf, grand chief 
of the Shian, complains of certain 
grave oflenoes against the dignity of 
his nation ! A trader from the “ big 
lodge.” (the fort) has been in his 
village, afid before the trade was 
opened, in laying the customary 
chief’s gift “ on the prairie”* has not 
“opened his hand,” but “squeezed 
out his present between his fingers” 
grudgingly and with too sparing 
measure. This was hard to bear, but 
the Yellow Wolf would say no more! 

Tah-kai-buhlor, “ he who jumps,” 
is deputed from the Kioway to warn 
the white traders not to proceed 
to the Canadian to trade with the 


Indian expression for a free gift. 
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Comaoche. That nation is mad— 
a “ heap mad” with the whites, and 
has “ duff up the hatchet” to “ rub 
out” all who enter its country. The 
Kioway loves the paleface, and gives 
him warning, (and “ he who jumps" 
looks as if he deserves something 
“ on tlic prairie” for his information.) 

Shawh-noh-qua-raish, “the peeled 
lodge-pole," is there to excuse his 
Arapahd braves, who lately made 
free with a band of horses belonging 
to the fort. He promises the like 
shall never happen again, and he, 
Shawh-noh-qua-mish, speaks with a 
“ single tongue.” Over clouds of 
tobacco and kiunik-kinnik, these 
grave affairs are settled and terms 
arranged. 

In tlie corral, groups of leather- 
clad mountaineers, witli “ decks” of 
“eiiker” and “seven up,” gamble 
away tlieir hard-earned i.H!ltrie.s. The 
employes—mostly St Louis French¬ 
men and Canadian voyageurs—are 
pressing packs of buffalo skins, beat¬ 
ing robes, or engaged in other duti(;s 
of a trading fort. Indian squaws, 
the wives of mountaineers, strut about 
in all Lhc ])ride. of beads and faiifa- 
j’ou, jingling with bolls and bugles, 
and happy as paint can make tliem. 
Hunters drop in with animals packed 
with deer or bnilalo meat to supply 
the fort; Indian dogs look anxi¬ 
ously in at the gateway, fearing to 
enter and encounter the euuiity of 
their natural enemies, the whites; 
and outside the fort, at any hour of 
the day or night, one may safely wager 
to sec a do/.cn coyotes or prairie 
wolves loping round, or .seated on their 
liaunchos, and looking gravely on, 
waiting patiently for some cliarice 
offal to be cast outside. Against 
the walls, gi-oups of Indians, too 
proud to enter without an invitation, 
lean, wrap[Kid in tlieir buffalo robes, 
sulky and evidently ill at ease to be 
so near the wliites witliout a ehance 
of fingering tlieir scalii-locks; their 
white lodges shining in the siin, 
at a little distance from the river- 
banks ; their liorses feeding hi the 
plain beyond. 

Tlie ap[)carance of the fort is very 
striking, standing a.=i it does hundreds 
of miles from any settlement, on 
the vast and lifeless prairie, sur- 
roiiudcd by hordes of hostile Indians, 
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and far out of reach of intercourse 
with civilised man; its mud-built 
walls inclosing a little garrison of a 
dozen hardy men, euffleieut to hold 
in clieck the nnmeroiis tribes of sa- 
vage,s ever thirsting for their blood. 
Yet the solitaiy stranger passing tliis 
lone fort, feels pixindly secure when 
he comes within sight of tlie “ stai’S 
and stripes” wliich float above the 
walls. 

Again we must take a jump with 
La llonte over a space of several 
months; w'hen we find him, in com¬ 
pany of half a dozen trappers, amongst 
them his inseparable coinpanero Kill- 
buck, camped on the Greenhorn creek, 
m route to the settlements of New 
Mexico. They have a few nudes 
packed with licaver for tlie Taos 
market \ but this expedition has been 
planned more lor pleasure than pro¬ 
fit—a journey to Taos valley being 
the only civilised relaxation coveted 
by the mountaineers. Not a few of 
the present band are bound thither 
with matrimonial intentions; the belles 
of Nuevo Mejico being to them tlie 
lie plus ultra of female jierl'ection, 
uniting most conspicuous personal 
clianns (although coated with cosmetic 
alffiria —an herb, with the juice of 
wliicli the women of Mexico hideously 
bedaub tlieir laces) witli all the liard- 
w'Orking industry of Indian squaws. 
The ladies, on their part, do not 
hesitate to leave tiic xiatcnial abodes, 
and eternal turtiila-tnakiiig, to share 
the perils and privations of the 
American mountaineers in the dis¬ 
tant wilderness. Utterly despising 
their own countrymen, whom they are 
n.sed to contra.st with the dasliing 
wiiitc luiiitcrs wlio swagger in all the 
pride of fringe and leather through 
their town.s—the}', as is but natural, 
gladly accept hn.sband.s from tiic latter 
cla.ss; pi-eferring the stranger, who 
possesses the heart and strong right 
arm to defend them, to the miserable, 
cowardly “ jieliiilos,” who hold what 
little they have on suflerance of savage 
Indians, but one degree sniierior to 
th(!m.s(*lvc.s. 

Certainly no band of hunters that 
ever appeared in the vale of Taos, 
numbered in its ranks a properer lot 
of lads than those now camped on 
Greenhorn, intent on matrimonial 
foray into the settlements of New 
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. Mexico.. Tliere was yonng Bick 
Wootoii, wlio was “ some ” for IjIs 
inches, being six feet sijt^ and aft 
straight and strong as the barrel of liis 
. long rifle. Shoulder to shoulder with 
tills “ boy,” stood Rube Perring, and 
not a hair's-breadtli diflcrence in height 
or siae between them. Killbiich, though 
mountain winters had sprinkled a few 
snow-flakes on his head, foo/teei up to 
neither; .and La Bontd held his own 
with any mountaineer who ever set a 
trap in sight of Long’s Peak or the 
Snowy Range. JVlarcellinc—who, 

though a IVIuxican, despised his peo- 

{ )]e and abjured hi.s blood, having 
)ocn all his life in the mountains with 
the white hunters—looked down easily 
upon si.x feet and odd inches. In 
form a Hercules, he had the sym¬ 
metry of an Apollo; with strikingly 
handsome features, and masses of long 
black hair liangiug from his slouching 
beaver over the shoulders of his Imck- 
skin hunting shirt. He, as he w as wont 
to say, was “ no dam Spaniard, but 
‘ inountaincc man,’ wagh ! ” Chabo- 
nard, a half-breed, was not lost in the 
crowd;—and, the last inlieight, but the 
first in ever}' quality which constitutes 
excellence In a niountaiiiccr, whether 
of indomitable courage, or perfect in- 
ditrcrcnce to death or danger; w'ith 
an iron frame capable of wdtlistand- 
ing hunger, thirst, heat, cold, fatigue 
and hardships of every kind ; of w'ou- 
derful jiresencc of mind, and endless 
reso\irce in time of great peril; with 
the instinct of an animal, and tlie 
moral courage of a 7/ia«,—who was 
“taller” for his inches than Kit 
•Causon, paragon of mountaineers V * 
Small in stature, and slenderly 
limbed, but with muscles of wire, with 
a fair complexion and quiet intel¬ 
ligent features, to look at Kit nunc 
would sup])osc that the mild-looking 
being before him was “an incarnate 
devil in Indian fight, and had rai.sed 
more hair from head of Redskins 
than any two men in the western, 
country; and yet, thirty winters had 
scarcely plantftl a line or funow 


-on his clean-shaven face. No name, 
. however, was better knoivn in the 
mountains — from Yellow Stone to 
Spanish Peaks, from Missouri to 
Columbia River,—than that of Kit 
Carson, “raised” in Boon!ick, county 
of Missouri State, aud a credit to the 
diggins that gave him birth. 

On Huerfano or Orphan Creek, 
so called from an isolated /mife which 
stands on a prairie near the stream, 
our party fell in wdth a village of 
Yntah Indians, at that time hostile to 
the whites. Both parties were pre¬ 
paring for battle, when Killbuck, who 
spoke the language, went forwanl 
with signs of peace, and after a talk 
with several chiefs, entered into an 
armistice, each party agreeing not to 
molest the other. After trailing for 
a few deer-skins ■which the Yulahs are 
celebrated for dressing delicately fine, 
the trappers moved liastily on out of 
such dangerous company, and camped 
under the mouiilaiu on Oak Creek, 
where they forted in a strong position, 
and constructed a corral in ivhich to 
secure their animals at night. At 
this point is a toll ruble pass through 
the mountains, where a break occurs 
in llie range, whence they gra¬ 
dually decrease in magnitude until 
thej' meet the sierras of Mexico, 
which connect the two mighty chains of 
the Andes and the Rocky Mountains. 
Prom the summit of the dividing ridge, 
to the eastward, a view is had of the 
vast sea of iirairie which stretclies 
away from the base of tlic mountains, 
in dreary barrenness, for neai’ly a 
thousand miles, until it meets the 
fertile valley of the great Missouri. 
Over tills bouudless expanse, nothing 
breaks the uninterrupted solitude of the 
view. Not a tree or atom of foliage 
relieves ‘the eye; for the lines of 
scattered timber which belt the 
streams running from the mountains, 
are lost in the shadow of their stu¬ 
pendous height, aud beyond this no¬ 
thing is seen but the bare surface of 
the rolling prairie. In no other part 
of the chain are the grand charactcr- 


* Since the time of which we speak. Kit Carson has distinguished himself in guid¬ 
ing the several U. S. exploring expeditions, under Fremont, across the Rocky Monu- 
taiiiB, and to all parts of Oregon and California ; and for his services, the President 
of the United States presented the gallant mountaineer with the commission of 
lieutenant in a newly raised regiment of mounted riflemen, of which his old leader 
Fremont is appointed colonel. 
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istics of the Far West more strikingly 
disj)laycd than from tiiis ])a.ss. The 
mountaiiifi here rise, on the eastern 
side, abruptly from the plain, and tiie 
view over the great prairies is not 
therefore obstructed by intervening 
ridges. To the westward the eye 
sweeps over the broken spurs which 
stretch from the main range in every 
dircctibn; whilst distant peaks, for 
the most part snow-covered, arc seen 
at inteiwals rising isolated above tlic 
range. On all sides the scene is Avild 
and dismal. 

Crossing by this pass, the trappers 
followed the Yntah trail over a plain, 
skirting a pine-covered ridge, in which 
countless herds of antelope, tame as 
sheep, were pasturing. Numerous 
creeks intersect it, well timbered wdtli 
oak, ]>in('., and cedar, and well stocked 
with game of all kinds. On the 
eleventh day from leaving the Huer¬ 
fano. they struck the Taos vallej’^ 
.settlement on Arro^’O Hondo, and 
pushed on at once to the village of 
Fernandez—sometimes, but impro¬ 
perly, called Taos. As the dasjiiiig 
band clattered through the village, 
the dark eyes of the reboso-wraj)p(*d 
muchachas ])ecrcd from the doors of 
tlic adobe houses, each mouth armed 
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with cigarito, whicli was at intervals 
rhinovdd to allow utterance to the 
salutation to each hunter as he trotted 
j)ast of Adios, Americanos, —“ Wel¬ 
come to Foj'pandez! ” and then they 
hurried otf to prepare for the fan¬ 
dango, which invariably followed the 
advent t)f the inountaineers. . The 
men, however,, seenn d scarcely ao 
Avcll pleased; but leaned snlkingly 
against the Avails, their sarapes turn¬ 
ed over the left shoulder, and con¬ 
cealing the loAvcr part of the face, the 
hand aj)j)earing from its upper folds 
only t(3 remove the etcriiid cigarfo 
from their lips. They, from under their 
broad - brimmed sombreros, scowled 
Avith little affection iijjon the stahvm't 
hunters, avIio dutte.red past them, 
scarcely deigning to glance at the 
sullen Pelados, but paying incom])rc- 
hcnsiblc compliments to the buxom 
AA'Cuclics who smiled at them from the 
doors. 'L'hus exchanging saliitatious, 
they rode up to the house of an 
old moiiiitninecr, Aviio had long been 
settled here Avith a Ncav jMexicaii 
Avife, and avIio avhs the recognised en¬ 
tertainer of the hunters Avhen they 
visited Taos valley, receiving in ex¬ 
change such peltry as they brought 
with them. 
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A 1.EGE2U} FBOM ANTWEEP. 


I scAKCELT know why, upon my 
last passage through Antwerp, 1 took 
up my quarters at the Park Hotel, 
instead of alighting, hccordlng to my 
previous custom, at ,the sign of the 
blessed Saint Anthony. The change 
was perhaps owing to my hackney 
coachman, who, seeing me fagged and 
bewildered by a weary jolting on the 
worst of European railroads, affected 
to mistake my directions—a misunder¬ 
standing that possibly resulted from 
his good nuderstandiug with mine 
Jhost of the “Park.” Be that as it 
may, my baggage, before I could say 
nay, was iu the embraces of a cloud 
of waiters, who forthwith disap¬ 
peared in the recesses of the iun, 
whither I was fain to follow. It was 
a bright May day, and I felt no way 
dissatisfied with the change of hostelry 
when, on looking from the window of 
my exquisitely clean Eleinish bed¬ 
room, 1 saw the cheerful boulevard 
crowded with comely damsels and 
uniformed idlers, and the spring foli¬ 
age of the lime-trees fluttering freshly 
in the sunshine. And having picked 
up the coinmencenicut of a furious 
appetite during my rickety ride from 
lierbesthal, I replied b}' a particularly 
willing affirmative to the inquiry of a 
spruce waiter, whether MowsteMr would 
be pleased to dine at the tahle-d'hOte, 
at the early hour of three o’clock. 

The excellent dinner of the Park 
Hotel was served up that day to un¬ 
usually few guests; so at least it 
appeared to one accustomed to the 
numerous daily congregations at the 
public tables of France and Germany. 
Twelve persons surrounded the boai'd, 
or, I should rather say, took post iu 
two opposite rows at one extremity 
of the long dresser-like table, whose 
capacity of accommodating six times 
the number was tacit evidence that 
the iun was not wont to reckon its 
diners by the single dozen. Of these 
twelve guests, three or four were of 
the class commis - voi/a{/eur — Artfflicd, 
bagmen—whose talk, being as usual 
confined to the rail and the road, their 
grisettes and their samples, I did my 
best not to hear. There was a French 
singer, then starring at the Antwerp 


I theatre; a plump, taciturn, respect- 
! eble-looking man, in blue spectacles 
! and a loose coat, whom I bad difficulty 
in recognising that evening when 1 
saw him trip the boards in the cha¬ 
racter of the gay Count Almaviva. 
Next to the man of notes sat a thin, 
sunburned, middle-aged German, who 
informed us, in the course of conver¬ 
sation, that after spending twenty 
years ou a cochineal farm in Mexico, 
he was on his way back to his native 
land, to pass the latter portion of his 
life iu the tranquil enjoyment of pipe, 
beer, and competency, in the shadow 
of his wiliage steeple, and possibly— 
although of this he said nothing—in 
the peaceful companionship of a placid, 
stocking-knitting, child-bearing Frau. 
There wsis another German at table, 
a coarse, big-headed baron from Swa¬ 
bia, who ate like a pig, used his fork 
as a toothpick, and indulged, to a 
most disgusting extent, in the baronial 
and peculiarly Teutonic amusement 
of hawkinff. These persons wci-e all 
foreigners; but the remainder of the 
party, myself excepted, consisted of 
natives, belonging to the better class 
of Antwerp burghers. 'With one of 
these, next to whom I sat, I got into 
conversation; and finding him cour¬ 
teous, intelligent, and good-hmnoured, 
1 was glad to detain him after dinner 
over the best bottle of Bordeaux the 
“Park” cellars could produce. This 
opened .his heart, and he volunteered 
to act as my cicerone through Ant¬ 
werp. Although 1 had scon, upon 
former visits, all the “ lions” of the 
place, It had been under the guidance 
of those odious animals called vakts- 
de-place; and 1 now gladly availed 
mj'self of my new friend’s offer, and 
walked out to the citadel, lie had 
lived in Antwerp all his life ; conse¬ 
quently had been there during the 
siege, in reminiscences of whose inci¬ 
dents and episodes he abounded—so 
much so, that the invalid soldier who 
exhibits tlie fortress waskind enough to 
spare us liis monotonous elucidations, 
and, whilst opening gates, to keep his 
month closed. I lingered willingly on 
the scene of that unjust aggression and 
gallant defence, and saw every thing 
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worth seeing, including the identical 
arm-chair in which, as the storj goes, 
old Chassci, gouty as he was brave, 
sat and smoked and gave his orders, 
unruffled by the thunder of French 
batteries and the storm of French 
shot. Daylight began to fade as wo 
re-entered the town, and passed, at 
my request, through some of its older 
portions, where I begged my Ant- 
werper to point out to me any houses 
of particular antiquity, or notable as 
the residence of remarkable persons. 
He showed me the dwellings of more 
than one of those great artists of 
whom Flanders is so justly proud; 
also several mansions of Spanish 
grandees, dating from the days of 
Alva’s rule, and built in Spanish 
style, with abundant and massive bal¬ 
conies, and the patio^ or inner court. 
At last 1 thought of returning to my 
hotel, and was meditating an invita¬ 
tion to supper to iny obliging acquaia- 
tanoe, when, us we passed through a 
narrow and sequestered street, he 
suddenly stood still. 

“ See there!” he said; that house, 
although of great age, has apparently 
little tc distinguish it from others, 
equally ancient, scattered through 
Antwerp; nevertheless, to us Fle¬ 
mings it possesses powerful and pecu¬ 
liar interest. And truly no resi¬ 
dence of painter or grandee could tell 
stranger tales, were its walls to speak 
all that has passed within them.” 

1 looked curiously at the house, but 
could see notiiiug remarkable about 
it, except that it was visibly very old 
—to all appearance one of the oldest 
in the town. It was of moderate, 
dimensions, built of mingled stone 
and brick, to w'hich time and damp 
had given one general tint of dingy 
greenish black. Its door was low, 
and of unnstial strength ; its windows 
were narrow, and defended here and 
there by iron bars. Formerly these 
bars had been much more numerous, 
but many liad been sawn ofl’ close to 
the stone-work, in which their extre¬ 
mities still remained deeply set. A 
shallow niche in the wall contained 
one of those rudely-carved images of 
the Virgin and Child, once deemed an 
indispensable appendage to Antwerp 
houses as a protection against evil 
spirits, and especially against one,—a 
sort of municipal brownie, the scare¬ 


crow of the honest and credulous bur¬ 
gesses. The features of the images, 
never very delicately chiselled, were 
obtuse and scarcely distinguishable 
with age and dirt, but vestiges of blue 
and crimson were still discernible on 
the Virgin’s garments. I observed 
that the house had the appearance of 
having Once stood alone—perhaps in 
the middle of a garden, or, more pro¬ 
bably, of a paved court—^for it receded 
some yards from the line of street, 
and the 0 )>cn plot iu its front was 
paved with blocks of stone, worn, here 
and there, by frequent treading, whilst 
on cither hand a house of modern 
architecture filled up a .space originally 
left between the centre building and 
another of corresponding date. There 
being nothing else out of the common 
in the exterior of the house, I con¬ 
cluded that whatever singularity per¬ 
tained to it was to be sought iu its 
interior or its inmates, and I looked 
to iny companion for an explanation. 

“ That house,” he said, replying to 
my mute inquiry, “ was for centuries 
the dwelling of the Antwerp execu¬ 
tioner,” 

I started at the word, The-strsmgc 
customs, laws, and traditions con¬ 
nected with the last minister of the 
law, during the less civilised ages of 
the Christian era, had always exer¬ 
cised upon my mind a peculiar fasci¬ 
nation. With fre.sh and strong interest 
I gazed at the building, and for a mi¬ 
nute I almost fancied its front became 
ti'ansparent, disclosing to roc the 
horrid instruments of death and tor¬ 
ture, the grisly rack, the keen broad 
axe and glittering sword, the halter 
and tlje thongs; ivhilst in another 
compai’tmcnt the headsman and his 
aids, sad, sullen men, in hose and jer¬ 
kins of a blood-red hue, sat moodily 
at their evening meal. The momen¬ 
tary hallucination was quickly dis¬ 
pelled. The door opened, and a tali 
and comely damsel, whoso dark eyes, 
and skin of a .slightly olive hne, 
hinted at the possible partiality of some 
gay ancestross for a Spanish cavalier, 
issued forth, pitcher on head, and 
carolling a lively air, to fetch water 
from the fountain. The smiling, 
cheerful reality incontinenUy chas^ 
away the dismal vision. 

“ Evidently,” said I, “ it is now no 
hangman’s abode. Such fresh flowers 
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bloom not in the shade of the gallows- 
tree: the walls of the doomster’ar 
dwelling would refuse to echo dittle^ 
so joyous.” 

“ Perhaps,” said my companion, 
with a smile. “And yet a tale is' 
told that would partly refute one of, 
your propositions.” 

“ A tale!” cried I, catching at the 
word—“ about what?” 

“ About some former occupants of 
the house. A wild old story, but a 
true one, as I believe.”' 

“ My dear sir!” I exclaimed, “ did 
I not fear encroaching on your kind¬ 
ness, I would beg you to grant me 
the evening, as you have already 
given me the afternoon, and, after 
supping with me at the ‘ Park,’ to 
relate the tradition in (piestloii.” 

“ Willingly,” said the Antworper, 
good - humouredly, “ were I . not 
pledged to the theatre to-night. Wo' 
do not often catch such a nightingale^ 
as this Frenchman, and when we do,* 
we make the most of him. But the' 
legend is in print; I have the book, 
and will lend it you w'Uh pleasure.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” said I, fa¬ 
ther cooled, however, on the subject^' 
by the discovery that the talc of won-' 
def I anticipated Avas written instead,, 
of oral. 

“By the bye,” said my companion,t 
when we had walked a few yards int 
silence, “ are you aclfteint^ Avith 
Flemish?” 

“ The patois of the country?” said'. 
I, smiling, perhaps a little contemp--’ 
tuously—“ Perfectly unacquainted.” , 

“Then you cannot read the legend, | 
for it is printed in that language ? ” ^ 
In what language ?” 

“ In Flemish." 

If he had said in Laputan, I should^ 
hardly have been more surprised. 

“ I thought the patois was ^oken 
only by the lower orders, and that to 
the reading-classes it was as unintelli¬ 
gible as myself.” 

“It is not a patois, but a language,” 
replied the Fleming, gravely. “ The 
general use of French is a modern 
innovation in onr country, and no 
good one either. Flemish is the ori¬ 
ginal language of the land ; and not 
only is it much more widely known 
than you imagine, but several very 
eminent writers, l^th of prose and 
poetry, compose in no other tongue. 


preferring it far before the French, on 
account of its greater sweetness and 
power.” 

I began to feel as much ashamed of 
my non-acquaintance with the Fle¬ 
mish school of literature, as if I had 
been conA’icted of profound ignorance 
of a Flemish school of painting. ^ Of 
course, I made alloAvance for a little 
patriotic exaggeration, when accept¬ 
ing my friend’s account of this host of 
poets and prosaists, who pass their 
lives in Avriting a language Avhich 
scarce any besides themselves under¬ 
stand. But after all, thought I, Avhy 
should there not be Flemish writers. 
Just as writers are found in other 
tongues, equally unknown to thoAvoiid 
at liU'ge ? Did I not myself, when in 
Southern France, get shaved, clipped, 
and trimmed, in the prune-producing 
town of Agen, by a literary barl)cr, 
hight Jessamine, who had Avrittcu 
volume u])on volume of poems in that 
Gascon dialect Avhich, according to 
M. Alexandre Dumas, and other of 
the highest French literary anthoii- 
ties, is entirely comprised in the 
Avords Cadeefis, Mordious, Capdedious, 
Parfandium, and eight or ten other 
expletives, equally profane and ener¬ 
getic,—just as, according to some 
funny Frenchman, the essence of the 
English tongue resides in a favourite 
anti - ocular malediction ? At any 
rate, it Avas neither civil nor grateful 
to let my kind compsinion suspect 
contempt on ray part for Avhat ho 
chose to cx)nsider his ngtibnal tongue. 
So I bowed lmmbly;,f:4li^ expressed 
ray deep regret that h*'dcfective edu¬ 
cation .left it out of my power to read 
the legend with which 1 had desired 
to become acquainted. The contrite 
tone pf this confession fully regained 
me any ground I had lost in my 
Fleming’s good opinion. He mused 
for a minute before again breaking 
silence. 

“ Are yon bent upon leaving Ant¬ 
werp to-morroAv ?” 

“ It is my present intention.” 

“Change it. Come to the opera 
to-night, breakfast with me in the 
morning, and I will read you the tale 
between coffee and chasseP 

“ I have already had the painful 
honour of informing you that ray god¬ 
fathers, reckless of baptismal promises, 
have suffered me to attain my present 
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mature age ia profound ignorance of 
the FJcmish tongue.” 

Tlie Fleming looked at me with the 
half-pleased half-angry air of a dog 
pelted with marrow-bones, and as if 
he smoked I was roasting him. I 
loaded my countenance with a double 
charge of gravity. 

“ It is fortunate,” he said, “ that 
my sponsors have been less negligent 
towards me with respect to French, 
in which language, if you will take 
patience with slow reading, I doubt 
not of conveying to you the substance, 
and in some degree the style of the 
tale. Nay, no thanks,” added he, fore¬ 
stalling my acknowledgments. “ My 
motives are more selfish than yon 
think. I want to convince you that 
if the Flemish tongue is little known, 
there are Flemish writers well worth 
the knowing.” 

There was no resisting such amiable 
pertinacity. I put off my journey, 


bj'eakfasted with my Fleming, and 
after breakfast—none of your tea and 
toast business, but a real good de- 
jeuner-h-la-fourche(te, a dinner less 
the soup—he produced his Flemish 
volume, and read me in French the 
promised story. Seemingly unused to 
this otF-hand style of translation, and 
patriotically anxious to do full justice 
to the original, he read so slowly that 
I had time to put down the narrative 
nearly verbatim. As it is more than 
probable that none of the readers of 
Maga, numberless though they be as 
the pebbles upon ocean’s strand, are 
acquainted with the Flemi.sh, I might 
have arrogated to myself, with every 
chance of impunity, the invention of 
the tale I now place before them. But 
it would go against conscience thns to 
rob the poor; and therefore have I 
taken the trouble to write these few 
pages, to explain the source whence I 
derive the veracious legend of 


The Doomster’s Firstrorn. 

CIIAP, 1.—THE TAVJBRN, 


The eve of Whitsuntide, in the 
year of grace 1507, was unusually 
dark and dismal in the good city of 
Antwerp, over which a dense and 
imjienetrable* canopy of cloud had 
spread and settled down. It was 
ow'ing, doubtless, to this unpleasant 
aspect of the weather that at nine 
o’clock, an hour at which few of the 
inhabitants were in bed, profound 
silence reigned in the streets, broken 
only by the occasional dull clang of a 
church bell, and by the melancholy 
dripping of the water which a small 
douse noiseless rain made to stream 
from the eaves and gutters. Heedless 
of the rain and of the raw fog fi'om 
the Scheldt, a man stood motionless 
and absorbed in thought njjon one of 
tiie deserted squares. Ilia back was 
against a tree, his arms were folded 
on his breast, his eyes ■w’cre wide 
open; althongh evidently awake, lie 
had (lie appearance of one in a dream. 
From time to time unintelligible but 
energetic words escapcil his lips, and 
his features assumed an expression 
of extraordinary wildness; then a 
deep and jiainful sigh burst from his 
breast, or a sound, half groan, half 
gasping, like that with which an over- 


burtlicned porter throws down hfs 
load. At times, too, a smile passed 
across his face—no sign of joy, or 
laugh extorted by jovial or pleasant 
thoughts, but the bitter smile of agony 
and despair, more alhictlng to behold 
than a Hood of tears. He smiled, 
certainly, but whilst his countenance 
■yet wore the deceitful sign of joy, 
he bit his lips till they bled, and his 
hand, thrust within his doublet, dug 
its nails into his breast. Thrice 
wretched was this unhappy man : for 
him the iiaius of purgatory had no 
new terror.^, for already, during twenty 
3 'cars, he had felt its direst torments 
ill his heart. To jiim the pleasant 
earth had been a valley of tears, an 
abode of bitter sorrow. When bis 
mother bore him, and his first cry 
broke upon her ear, she pressed no 
kiss of welcome on his cheek. It was 
no gnsh of tenderness and maternal 
joy that brought tears to her eyes, 
wiien she knew it was a man-child 
she had brought forth. Ills father 
felt no pride in the growth and beauty 
of Ills first and only son; often he 
weptoverhim and prayed forhis death, 
as though the child had been the off¬ 
spring of some foul and accursed sin. 
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And when the infant grew—al¬ 
though fed with his mother’s tears 
rather than with her milk—into a 
eainely boy, and ventured forth to 
mngle in the sports of others of his 
age, he was scoffed, tormented, and 
despised, as though his face were the 
face of a devil. Yet was he so patient 
and gentle, that none ever saw fi'own 
on his brow, or the flush of anger on 
his features; only his father knew 
what bitter melancholy lurked in the 
heart of his son. 

Now the child had become a man. 
Despite his sufferings, his body had 
grown into strength and vigour. He 
felt a craving after society, a burning 
desire for the sympathy and respect 
of his fellows. But the hatred and 
persecution that had made his youth 
wretched, clave to him in manhood,— 
scoff and scorn were his portion where¬ 
soever he showed himself; and if he 
failed instantly to retire, with servilj 
mien and prayer for pity, ho- was' 
driven forth, like a dog, with kick and' 
cuff. For liim there was no justice 
iu the wi^ world,—submission was 
his lot, Gw Kla-pnly comforter. 

Such had been the life of the man 
who now leaned again.st the poplar 
ti’ae, a prey to the tortuies of despair. 
Yet that man’s heart was formed for 
tenderness and love, his mind was in¬ 
telligent, his countenance not without 
nobility, his gait proud and manly, 
his voice earnest and persuasive. At 
this moment he lifted it up to heaven, 
towards which ho passionately ex¬ 
tended his arms. 

“Great Godl” he cried, “since 
thy holy will created me to siiflcr, 
grant me also strength to endure my 
tortures! My heart bums 1 my senses 
leave me! Protect mo, O Lord, 
from despair and madnes.s! Preserve 
to me the consolatory belief in thy 
goodness and justice; for my heart 
is rent with the agonies of doubt! ” 

His voice grew i^reaker and sub¬ 
sided into an inarticulate murmur. 
Suddenly raising his head and starting 
from his loaning posture, be hurried 
.across the square and through two or 
three streets, as though endeavouring 
to escape reflection by rapidity of 
motion. Then his pace slackened and 
grew iiTOTOlar, and he occasionally 
stood stUl, like one who, absorbed 
in wdghfcy thoughts, uncousciously 


pauses, the better to indulge them. 
On a sudden a shrill harth sound broke 
from his lips; they were parched with 
thirst and fever. 

“ I must drink,” he cried; “lam 
dioked by this burning thirat. 

There were many taverns in that 
street, and he approached the windows 
of several, from the crevices of whose 
shatters a bright light streamed ; but 
he entered not, and still passed on, 
for in every house he heard men’s 
voices, and that sufficed to drive him 
away. In St Jan’s Street he paused 
somewhat longer before a public- 
house, and listened attentively at all 
the windows. A transient gleam of 
satisfaction lighted up his counte¬ 
nance. 

“ Ha! ” he said to himself, “ no one 
is there. I can drink then! ” 

And lifting the latch, he entered. 
Hearing nothing, he expected to find 
no one; but how great was his disap¬ 
pointment, when he saw a number of 
persons sitting at a long table with bot¬ 
tles and becr-cans before them. The 
silence that had deceived him was 
caused by the profound attontiou 
given to one of the party, who enacted 
the juggler for his companions’ amuse¬ 
ment, and who was busied, when the 
stranger listened at the window, in 
certain mysterious preparations for a 
new trick. All eyes were fixed upon 
his fingers, in a vain endeavour to 
detect the legerdemain. 

The thirsty youth started at the 
sight of all those men, and took a 
step backwards as if to leave the 
honse, but obseiwing several heads 
turned towards him with carious looks, 
and fearing such sudden departnro 
might prove a signal for Ids pursuit 
and persecution, he approached the 
bar ai/d asked the landlady for a can 
of beer. The woman cast a suspicions 
look at her new customer, and sought 
to distinguish his features beneath the 
broad slouched brim of his hat; but, 
observing this, ho sank his head still 
more upon his breast to escape her 
observation. But whilst she de¬ 
scended the cellar stairs to fetch him 
the beer, the whole of the gnests fixed 
their eyes npon him with no friendly 
expression. Then they laid their 
heads together and whispered, and 
made indignant gestures, and one of 
them in pt^oulor appeared inflamed 
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mth anger, and looked furiously at 
the stranger, as though he would fain 
have fallen fonl of liim. The stranger, 
his face averted, waited silently for his 
beer; hut ho ftjeiQ^led with anxiety 
and apprehonsfonlThe landlady 
made unusual haste, and handed the 
full can to the object of her cari¬ 
osity, who" drank with hurried eager¬ 
ness, and half-emptied the vessel at 
a draught; then, placing it upon the 

bar, he gave a small coin in payment. 
But whilst the woman sought for 
change, one of the guests strode across 
the room, took up the can, and threw 
the remaining beer in the young man’s 
face. 

“Accursed gallows’-bird!” he cried, 
“ how dare you drink in our company? 
What can you urge that I should not 
break your bones here upon the spot ? 
Thank heaven, thou wretched outcast, 
that I will not befoul my hand by 
contact with thy vile carcase! ” 

The unfortunate being to whom 
this crud and outrageous speech was 
addressed, was the ouly son of the 
Antwei'p executioner: his name was 
Gerard, and be was little more than 
twenty years old. His parentage suf¬ 
ficiently explains why he shunned 
the sight of men, from whom hatred 
and persecution were the best he had 
to expect. What now befell him al¬ 
ways took place when a headsman 
ventured into the society of other 
bm’ghcrs. 

Patiently bowing his head, the un¬ 
happy Gerard gazed vacantly at the 
beer-stains upon his garments, without 
daring by word or deed to resent the 
brutality of his enemy, who, continu¬ 
ing to overwhelm him with abuse and 
maledictions, at last directed part of 
his indignation against the hostess : 

“You will draw no more beer for 

us, woman!” he said. “To-morrow 
night I and my friends meet at Sebas¬ 
tian’s. You would be giving us our 
liquor in the hangman’s canl” 

“ See, there ifr lies!” exclaimed the 
hostess, terrified for the loss of custom, 
and dashing upon the ground the 
stone pot, which broke in pieces. “Is 
it fault of mine if the hangman’s bas¬ 
tard sneaks into an honest honse? 
Out with you I ” cried she furiously to 
Gerard; “ out of my doors, dealer in 
dead men, torturer of living bodies! 
Will’st not b^ gone, basepanderer to 


the rack? Away to thy bed beneath 
the scaflTold 1" 

The youth, who had borne at first 
with silence and resignation the abusis 
heaped upon him, was roused at ladt 
by these coarse invectives to a sense of 
what manly dignity pei'secution had 
left him. Instead of flying from the 
woman’s execrations, he raised his 
head and answered coldly and calmly. 

“ Woman, I go! Although a hang¬ 
man’s son, I would show more com¬ 
passion to my fellow-creatures than 
they show me. My father tortures 
men, because the law and man com¬ 
pel him but men torture jnc without 
necessity, and without provocation, 
liemember that you sin against God 
by treating me, his creature, like a 
dog.” 

So gentle and touching were the 
tones of the young man’s voice, that 
the hostess wondered, and could not 
understand how one so sorely ilf- 
treated conid speak thus mildly. For 
a moment the woman got the better 
of the trader, and, with something like 
a tear glistening in her eye, she took 
up the coin Gerard liad given her, and 
threw it over to liira. 

“ There,” she said; “ I want not 
thy money; take it, and go in peace.” 

The man who had thrown the beer 
in Gerard’s face picked the coin from 
the floor, looked at it, and threw it 
np<m a tabic with a gesture of disgust. 

“ See 1” he cried, “ there is blood 
upon it—human blood !” 

His companions crowded round the 
table, and started back in horror, as 
from a fresh and bleeding corpse. A 
murmur of loathing and aversion as¬ 
sailed the-, ears of Gerard, who well 
knew the'charge was false, for ho had 
taken the piece of money in change 
that very evening, from a woman who 
let out praying-chairs in the olnirch. 
The injustice of his foes so irritated 
him, that his face turned white with 
passion, as a linen cloth. Pressing 
his hat more finuly upon his head, he 
sprang forwai'd to the table, and con¬ 
fronted his enemies with the fierce 
bold brow of an exasperated lion. 

“ Scoundrels I” he shonted, “ what 
speak you of blood ? See you not that 
the metal is alloyed, and looks red, 
Uke all other coins of the kind ? But 
no, ^ou are blinded by hate, and know 
not justice. You say 1 am the hang- 
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man’s son. ’Tis true,—God so willed ment, tables and benches were upset, 
it. But 3 'et are ye more despicable jugs and glasses broken; the hostess 
than I am ; and proud am I to re- screamed for help. But the strife and 
semble neither in name nor deed such tumult were brief; and Gerard sud- 
base and heartless men!” denly fonnd himself in the street, 

The words were scarcely uttered when stunned and bruised by the blows he 
from all sides blows and kicks rained had received. Settling his cloak, and 
upon the imprudent speaker. Man- smoothing bis crushed hat, he went 
fully did he defend himself, and his way, scarce bestowing another 
brought more than one assailant to thought upon the scuffle; for things far 
the ground; but the^numbers were weightier, far more piiinful and en- 
too great for his stren^h. Oaths and grossing, crowded upon his excited 
abuse resounded through the apart- mind. 

CHAP. II.—THE LOVERS. 


Whilst the above occurred in the 
beer-house, a fair young girl waited 
Gerard’s coming, her heart beating 
fast from'apprehension that some evil 
had befallen him. To the headsman’s 
son she was the angel of hope and 
consolation; she alone loved him,— 
partly, perhaps,because she knew that 
the world hated and despised him. 
Her love had braved her mother’s 
censure, her neighbours’ reproaches, 
her companions’ sneers. Nay, more 
than this,—when they shouted after 
her, by way of scoff, the office of 
Gerard’s father, or called her the 
headsman’s bride, and the like, she 
rejoiced and was glad; for then she 
felt her love was noble and pure, and 
acceptable in the sight of God. For 
was she not, in loving Gerard, doing 
as she would be done by, comforting 
and supporting him whom all men op¬ 
pressed and persecuted ? 

This poor girl, whose name was 
Lina, lived in a small apartment in 
the Vlicr Street, with her old mother 
and her brother Franz, a good-hearted, 
hard-handed fellow, who w'orked like 
a slave for five days out of the seven, 
spent half a day in church, and a day 
and a half in the heer-lioiise, where 
lie drank and sang to Ins heart’s con¬ 
tent, and which lu; seldom left w'ithoixt 
a black eye. During the, five days 
allotted to labour, there was not in 
Antwerp a more clever and indefati¬ 
gable carpenter ; and punctually each 
Saturday night he brought his mother 
a round sum from hiscaniings, where¬ 
fore the old woman had him in par¬ 
ticular affection. 

On the night of Gerard’s ill-timed 
visit to the tavern, Lina sat opposite- 
to her mother in thchr bumble chim¬ 


ney-corner, a single slender candle 
burning between them,—their fingers 
busily engaged in lace-making. On 
the other side of the room stood a join¬ 
er’s bench, at which J'ranz was hard 
at w'ork. The room itself was clean 
and neat, and strewn with white sand; 
a crucifix and a few pictures of saints 
decorated the walls ; but otherwise it 
contained little beyond the most neces¬ 
sary furniture, for, labour as they 
would, its inmates’ combined efforts 
could earn but a scanty pittance. 

Eight o’clock was the u&nal hour 
of Gerard’s visit, and hitherto ho 
had never come later without warn¬ 
ing Lina beforehand of the probable 
delay; but now it was ten, and 
there were no signs of his appear¬ 
ance. The maiden knew not what to 
think of this irregularity, and was so 
uneasy and absent that she neither 
heard nor answered a question put 
to her by her mother. 

“ Now then, child,” cried the old 
woman, “your wits are surely wool¬ 
gathering. What’s the use of fretting? 
If he come not to-day, ho will .to¬ 
morrow. There are days enough m 
the J^ear.” 

“True, mother; but I fear some 
harm has happened to him, that ho 
misses coming. People are so ill- 
miuded towards him ! ” 

“Ay, that arc they; but then he is 
the headsman’s son, and hatred is 
the portion of his tribe. Did not the 
mob tnurdcr Headsman Ilansken 
with stones, and drown Tleadsmaii 
Ilarmen, hard by the Kroonenburg 
tower ? ” 

“And what had they done, mo¬ 
ther ? ” 

“ I’m Btirc I can’t tell. Nothing, I 
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believe. Bat it so happens, bocanse 
the execationers hang many innocent 
people.” 

“ Surely, mother, the headsman 
must do what the judge bids him. 
Why not drown the judge, sooner 
than his servant ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, Lina, but it has always 
been so. Mind the proverb — ‘In 
a kennel of dogs, the smallest gets 
fewest bits and most bites.’ ” 

“That is a stupid proverb, mo¬ 
ther.” 

And the two women gossiped on, 
till the old one got weary of watching, 
and said to her daughter— 

“ Leave off work, child, and let us 
to bed. The night, grows late.” 

The young girl was ill-pleased with 
the order, for she had not yet given 
up hopes of Gerard’s coming; but she 
could think of no pretext to keep, 
her mother from her bed. After 
brief reflection— 

“ Mother,” she said, “ wait a little 
longer; three more flowers and my 
lace is done.” 

“ Make haste then, dear child, or I 
shall sleep on my chair.” 

“I am not yet for bed,” cried 
Franz from his bench. “I must 
finish this sewing-cu^iion for the 
landlady at Feerdeken; she is to 
fetch it early to-morrow.” 

“ Boy, boy I ” said his mother, 
smiling and shaking her head, “ for 
a certainty yon drank more last Sun¬ 
day at Feerdeken than your pocket 
could pay for, and now you are work¬ 
ing out your debt. Well, well!— 
good-night; and forget not your 
prayers before laying your heads to 

Ind with this pious injunction, the 
gootl woman got up and entered a 
small adjacent closet, serving as 
sleeping chamber for herself, and her 
daughter. She could have been but 
a few minutes in bed when Gerard 
knocked at the door, and Franz let 
him in. 

The young man’s face was pale and 
gloomy, but Lina wondered not at 
this, for seldom had she the happiness 
of seeing her lover’s brow otherwise 
than care-laden. Slowly approaching 
her, Gerard took her hand and pressed 
it sadly and silently to his breast. 
This was his usual greeting. Of 
words he was habitually frug^, but 
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his eyes expressed heartfelt graUtude 
and ardent love. 

“Gerard!” cried Lina, “what is 
wrong? Your hand is cold as icel 
Heavens 1 there is blood upon your 
throat! ” ' 

“’Tls nothing, Lina; I knocked 
myself in the dark. Happy for me, 
were my sufferings only of the 
body! ” m 

The wordi^ere followed by a deep 
sigh, and by a look of profound de¬ 
jection, that filled Lina with alarm. 
Gerard’s eyes bad assumed a fixed 
hard look, in which she read the an¬ 
nouncement of some terrible novelty. 
With the tendcrest care she cleansed 
his neck from the blood, which flowed 
from a trifling wound: and taking 
her lover’s hand, clasped it in both 
of here, with a glance of affectionate 
encouragement. But he continued 
to regard her with the same un¬ 
varying gaze, until at last, unable 
longer to endure the suspense and 
his seeming coldness, she sank into a 
chair. 

“ Oh, Gerard! ” she exclaimed, 
“ look not thus, if you would not kill 
mo with your glance ! ” 

The young man cast his eyes upon 
the ground, then raised them again 
to Lina’s face, but this time with an 
expression of inefiablc sadness, and 
took a seat by her side. 

“ Lina,” he said, in a tone betray¬ 
ing the deepest emotion, “ give 
mo patient hearing, for I have 
much to say. We meet for the last 
time.” 

And without attending to poor 
Lina’s increasing agitation, he con¬ 
tinued— 

“When children,” he said, 4fwe 
played together, mutually attracted 
by a feeling we could not understand, 
and which has since gi*own into love. 
You knew not, sweet Lina, what it is to 
be theheadsman’sflrstbom. Youknew 
not that he who hangs and racks and 
brands, is laden with more ignominy 
than the criminal who suffers at his 
hands. Later you learned it, but 
your pure soul refused to become ac¬ 
complice of man’s injustice, and you 
loved me the more, when you found 
liow much I needed love to save mo 
from despair. And truly, without 
thee my sufferings had long since been 
ended in the grave; for 1 no longer 

2g 
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had fai<3i itt any thing save in the jns- 
tice of God, and that He resesred me 
compensation in a better world. Men 
perseente me like one acoorsed 5 the 
blood yon have jnirt now wiped was 
shed by their hatred. But I care 
little for pain of body; blest with 
thy love, my Linfc, I would bear 
uncomplaining the worst tortures 
they could inil ict. Tlioi^in, the m ar- 
tyrdom is-here.” He paused, and 
pressed his hand upon his tem^es. 
“ Lina, we have ever indulged a fond 
drewm that some unexpected event 
would free me from the headsman’s ter¬ 
rible duties. In this expectation you 
have sacrifioed yourself, and I, blinded 
by love, hare hoped where hope there 
was none. Beloved! the illusion has 
fled, the dream is past. To-moirow I 
am no longer the beadsman’s son, but 
the beadsman himself! My father 
lies upon a bed of sickness whence he 
can never rise. To-morrow there is 
an execution, and his odious duties 
devolve on me I But think not, Lina, 
that I will basely claim the pledges 
given in hopes of a brighter ftiture. 
Think not 1 will expose yon to the 
disgrace of being pointed at as the 
hei^man’s mistress—the headsnian’.s 
wifel No, Lina, I come to rdease 
you from all promises-, from this 
moment yon are free! ” 

Whilst Gemrd spoke, a gradual but 
visible change came over the young 
girl’s countenance, and when he 
paused, it wore an exi)reasion of joy¬ 
ful pride—a pride that flashed out of 
her eyes, and smiled in the dimples of 
her cheeks. She felt that exhilaration 
of the heart, the conseqnence and re¬ 
ward of generous .and noble resolves. 

“ I understand your meaning, Ge¬ 
rard,” she said, “ and could quarrel 
with yon fln- thinking me loss.devoted 
than jouredf, or less ready with a 
sacrifice- O my beloved! thiae I am, 
and thine will I remain, to-dity, to- 
moiTow, and for ever—here or on the 
scaffold. Gerard, the path of -duty is 
plain bqfore me; as thy wife^ I wffl 
console thee fbr the creeliy of men, 
and shed ewer thy life the iootbing 
bahn of love P 

‘‘Never, Lina, never I Whatl 
thou the doomster’s wife! A. douMe 
cuireo would be upon me, 4m I 
seat to such profanation.’ Dare 1 
tiRag you down into tiie pit tff igoe- 


miny and 
never 1 ” 


{xmtempt ? Never, oh 


“And never,” said the maiden, in 
accents of aolemn determination, 
“will I abandon thee, Gerard, or 
annul the pledges bywfaioh we are 
mutually bound. Whithersoever thou 
goest, thither will 1 and all thy 
efforts shall not deta^ me from thee. 
Our lives are indissolubly united. 
Think you I would desert you on your 
Selitaiy path ? Friend, did you but 
hnpw how proud and happy I feel! 
|th humble confidence shall 1 ap* 
5 ach the table of the Lord, for my 
heart tells me the good and just 6 ^ 
approves and blesses my resolve.” 

Gerard gaxed in wondering and 
rjqrturous admiration on the pure and 
beautiful countenance of his mistress, 
now flushed with the enthusiasm of 
her generous love. There was some¬ 
thing divine in the affection that tlms 
courted shame and opprobrium for the 
sake of the loved one. For a mo¬ 
ment his brow beamed with heartfelt 
joy, and a sigh, but not of sorrow, 
escaped his lightened breast. 

“Forgive me, O Lord,” he ex¬ 
claimed, raising his eyes to heaven, 
“ forgive me that I murmured ! In 
thy great mercy thou has sent an 
angel to consok*. me! ” 

Whilst this affecting dialogue took 
place, Frans had continued his work, 
without atbmding to the discourse of 
Gerard and his sister. Now, how¬ 
ever, having finished the cushion, he 
put by his tools, took up his lamp, 
and approached tW lovers. 

'“Come, Lina,” said lie, “1 am 
dead with sleep, and in haste for bod. 
You must bid Gerard epme eoiij^ 
th-morrow.” , 

Although G^ard bad stOl much to 
say to his misti^, he could not but 
take tlie bint thus plainly but kindly 

“Frana,” said he, gloomily, to his 
ftrture brother-in-law, “ to-morrow I 
must strike olfa man’s head upon the 
spaffoW.” 

.. “ Have R care, riien, Gerard I ” ro- 
iWiz coolly: “ if you miss yout 
btroke tfiey will stone you, as they 
dM Headsman Hansfcen. However, 
4a*^case ofmWhHp, there is one man at 
kauit win stand Iw you to the last.” 

The yecraghearamanlooked mcrarn- 
Mfy w linal, and apipreaohed Itic 
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door, a tear trembling on luTe^lid. '"^?StS(Jshe listened, with clasped 
But Lina threw herself passionately hands and tearfal cheeks, to her 
on his neck. lover’s footsteps, as they grew fainter 

“ To-morrow,” she cried, “ I will be and more faint, and finally ^ed away 
near the scaffold. Observe me wdi.” in the distance. 


UilArTER MI.—PATHKR .ANb-hON. 

The house of the Antwerp execu- he relapsed into his habitual calm 
tioner stood hard by the fortifications, dejection. 

and was sraTonnd^ by a jiigh stone “ To-morrow 1” ho exclaimed, after 
wall, over whose solid portal a red . a short panso—Father, to-morrow 
flag, denoting the occupation of the destroys my last hope of a future 
tenant, was displayed daring the day. happier than the past. To-morrow 
" The grim ensign had been some hours I must dip my hands in the blood 
removed when Gerard knocked for of a fellow-creature. To-morrow 
admission. is the first day of a life of agony. 

“ Has the judge been heue, Jan ?” Thenceforward I am a hired mnr- 
inqnired the young man of thevarlet dererl” 

who opened, *'41 ggn i« gald the old headsman 

“ Yes, he has but just left. Your anxiously but firmly, “ what must be 
fhther desires to speak to you.” must, and against destiny ’tis vain to 

Gerard ascended the stairs, and- strive. It were sin to deceive you. 
entered the room where his sick Be prepared for a joyless and weary 
father lay stretched upon his bed. existence. But there is a God above, 
Tlio old beadsman was ashy pale, who takes account of human sufler- 
and worn to the very bone; the ing, to repay it in His own good 
ravages of a terrible malady were time.” 

legible in his hollow cheeks and Gerard heard but the bitter portion 
sunken glassy eyes. But,- although of bis father’s speech—the conclud- 
sick and weak of body, his mind was j^ing words of conrfort escaped his 
still active and vigorous as that of ear. He replied as if he had heard 
one in health. With a quick glance nothing, 

he noted his son’s entrance; but he I can conceive,” ho said, “ my 
uttered no greeting. Gerard took a fellow-citizens’ hatred of mo. May 
chair beside his father’s pillow, sought I not be called upon, any day and 
under the bed-clothes for his thin and every day, to strike off the head of 
feeble hand, and pressed it anxiously one of them, and ho iwrhaps innocent? 
and affectionately. • They think the headsman takes plea-p 

“ Father!” lie cried in an unsteady sum in bloodshed, that he«gloats over 
.%>icc, “tell me my doom! The his victim; and yet, if he shrinks at 
judge has been here! Say, must I sight of the sufferer’s naked throat, if 
assume the headsman’s office ? ” his trembling hands reftise to wield the 

“My son,” replied the old man, sword, then, indeed, they slay him with 
mouiTifully, “I have done my utmost, stones, because he is no true heads- 
bnt in vain. The judge will not man, but suffers himself to be touched 
hear of ray varlet’s doing the duty* by pity 1” 

Neither gold nor entreaties softened “ Often, my son, has this inexpli- 
him. My unhappy son, then Is caiMe contradiction strui^ me." 
alteimativc. Headsman you miMt “ Methinks, father,’tis not hard to 
become!” * bit^ret. In cveiy sodety of mm a 

Althongh Gerard had fbr^en is needed, on whom to pour 

fate, this confirmation, destfoyfiig tMf superabundant hate and malice 

last ray of hope, was a terriblQ oKhe human heart, to Serve as a 
shock. A cold sweat broke cut upon ready butt tor the brutal, % safis laugh- 
his ibrehead, and he convuldve^ Ingstock Ibr cowards, ^t, father I— 
squeezed his father’s baod. But the ' is there no .possible outlet, no means 
emotion was of laid of escapO) unthoaght of or untried? 
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Is my fate inevitable— must I stce|)' 
myself in blood ?” -r 

“My son!” said the headsman,' 
“there is no remedy. See yonder 
book, left me by the judge^ It is 
open at the page tlftit seals thy'i 
doom.” ‘ • ‘ 

Gerard read; then dasliod the boo- 
violently to the ground. 

“ Accursed be the uiyust law^,” ho" 
cried,. “ that sentenced me, whilst yet 
in my mother’s womb, to a life of 
infamy and blood! Thrice accnrsedj 
1 say, be the law and its makers! 
What ! whilst I lay in my cradle, , 
smiling, at life and at God’s glorious 
works, in happy ignorance of the 
future, men had already doomed me 
to live loathed add detested of all, 
like the ^venomous reptile against 
which every hand is lifted? ,Qh> 
shame, shame!” ' , 

“Despair carries yon tooftWij,^- 
rai'd,” replied hiS) father, with aviiKh.' 
“I appreciate youi* sufferings—^xob 
long have 1 endured the like; but, 
remember that the headsman’s is a 
necessary office; and must be -filled. 
God has allotted it to thee, and sub¬ 
mission to Ilis will' is the Christian’s 
duty. In resignation and humility 
Wilt tliou find peace.” 

“ Peace 1—^have you found it, my 
father? Is it resignation that has 
laid you thus prematurely upon the 
bed bf sickness? Were they from 
the si^gs of peace and conteiMment, 
those tears that dm’ing twenty tpng 
yeaffs you shed upon your son’s head ? 
Tonhave had courage thus long tobesa’ 
it; but I feel not such strength. Oh, 
that onr sonls might depart together, 
to find" mercy and peace jbefore the 
judgment-seat of the Most . High ! 
£nt no; lam young and healthy, add 
grief docs not kill,—at least not as 
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out m'*solitnde my few remain¬ 
ing days of misery ? Is this kind^ 
Gerard ? — is it generous, unselfish ? 
Think of Him who for our sakes bore 
a cross, compared to which thine is of 
feather’s weight. Bear it, in imitation 
if Him, patiently and humbly. So 
■ all w^meet hereafter^in that bright 
and blessed world w^ere persecutors 
are not, and where the weaiy find 
rest!” 

These touching and pious words 
made a de^p impression upon Gerard. 
Ho reproached himself for his egotism, 
and his whole feelings underwent a 
sudden and total change. All that day 
' and evening he had nursed thoughts 
. of self-destruction, which he looked 
upon as an enviable lot compared to- 
the long career of blood prescribed to 
him by the cimel laws, of his country. 
And now, out of lovo‘ ,t|iK,hLS dying 
father, be must abandon thb idea, and 
cling to an existence he i^ewcd with 
deepest loathing! It cost a severe 
effort, but generosity and filial duty 
fijfiidly prevailed, and he made up his 
mind to the sacrifice. 

' Father!” is exclaimed, " forgive 
my senseless -^drds—heedlessly and 
emelly spoken. I forget not my 
daty to yon ; and, since sneb is 
yq^r desire, I will ascend the scafl'old 
aup ^ my office firmly, horrible 
though it be. Let shame and scandal 
fall on those who force me to a work so 
remnraant to my nature. Fear not, 
my father, bnt that I will strike the 
blow with a veteran’s coolness, and 
|«ithe my.hands in my brother’s blood, 
la calml/' as ever butcher in that of 
ttUiesisting lamb. I have said it: 
ih|i sin is not mine, but tlioirs whff 
doiipel- me. Weep no more, father I 
tlm.sOtt;will become headsman; ay, 
ana with a headsman’s heart!’’ 


fast as I would have it. But, praisO ^hose who, hearing this bold speech, 
be to heaven ! the man who feara not $hphld ha^vc disceined in it a strong 
death is ever master of his destiny! ” sudden resolution, to be after- 
The headsman i*a|sed himself in his iwj^s bornAont by the deeds of the 
bed,-abd drawing'his son towai^ds > iBjpeaker, woUlU have deceived them- 
him, embraced him ienderly, whilst n tllvss, even as Gerard deceived 
flood of hither tea?^ OOWfsed over h|8 bc*h himself and his father. It was 
checks, worn and wjrinkled by sorrow^! Mt pno of those fleeting flashes of 
rather than by years. . a#ei^matioti, which persons waver- 

“ 0 Gerard!” he said, “ my bW an alternative of terrible evils 

loved son, can yon cherish thoughts SM^tmes exhibit. The ..lesolotion 
of amcide, Md delight in ttie sinftd was dissipated with the son^ of the 
projectWhat! would you precede* iwjr^ it dictated. These, however, 
me to the tomb, leaving me to drag anpiilred their chlefpurpose, by carry- 
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ing joy and consolation to the old 
man’s heart. 

“ I am weaiy, my son,” he said, 
“ yet will I give thee brief word of 
advice, the fruit of long experience. 
To-morrow, when you mount the 
Bcafibld, look not at the mob; the 
ocean of eyes will confuseyou, and make 
you falter. Fancy you are alone with 
the condemned man, and deal youi; 
blow steadily and carefully. If the 
head falls not at the first stroke, 
a thousand voices will cry haro on the 
bungling headsman: a thousand arms 
will be uplifted against him, and I shall 
never again behold thee alive. I will 
pray to God that lie mercifully streng¬ 
then thee for the terrible task. Go, my 
son, and His blessing be upon thee.” 

Whilst the old man thus spoke, 
with a coolness resulting from long 


habit, all Gerard’s apprehensions re¬ 
turned with redoubled violence, and 
he longed to throw himself on his 
knees before bis father, to declai'e his 
inability to carry out his instructions, 
and to recall his promise of sup¬ 
porting the burthen of existence. 
But affection for his sole surviving 
parent, and fear of accelerating the 
fatal termination of his malady, stimu¬ 
lated him to self-restraint; and, after 
alast embrace, and amurmured “ good¬ 
night,” he retired to his chamber. 
There, however, he neither sought his 
bed nor found repose. The rays of 
the morning sun shone upon the un- 
happy youth sitting in the same place, 
almost in the very same posture, he 
had taken on entering his room—as 
mute, as motionless, and nearly as 
pale, as statue of whitest marble. 


CHAI*. IV.—THE EXECDTIOK. 


The execution of Hendrik the Ma¬ 
riner was fixed for six in the evening. 
Long before the appointed hour, 
crowds of i)eople, eager to see the 
horrible spectacle, thronged through 
the St George’s Gate, in the direction 
of the place of punishment. Notliing 
was more seductive to the populace 
of that day than the sight of a grisly 
bead rolling upon the scaffold, and 
reddening the boards wdth its blood. 
The Antwerp burghers were not ex¬ 
empt from this horrible curiosity; and 
Headsman’s Acre, as the field was 
called in which capital punishments 
then took place, w^as crowded with 
spectators of all ages and classes, in¬ 
cluding women,many of them with their 
children in their arms, urchins of ten¬ 
der age, and old men who, already on 
the brink of the grave, tottered from 
their easy chair and chimney corner to 
behold a fellow-creatm-e expiate, by a 
premature death, his sin against 
society. Noisy and merry was the 
mob collected round the tall black 
gallows and the giim rusty wheel. 

In the crowd, close to the scaffold, 
stood Lina, her heart beating quickly 
and anxiously, * her tears restrained 
from flowing only by the reflectioik- 
that she was there to give Gerard 
courage, and that weeping was the 
worst way to do it. Her brother 
Franz stood beside her, in holiday 


suit, his broad-leafed Spanish hat upon 
liis head, and his brown cloak over 
his shoulder, according to the fashion 
of the time. Lina had represented 
to him, in lively colours, the frightful 
danger incurred by Gerard; and he, 
with his usual rough good-heartedness, 
swore to break the neck of the first 
man who threw a stone at the new" 
headsman. 

It was late, and the shades of even¬ 
ing fell upon the earth, before the exe¬ 
cutioner’s varicts completed the ne¬ 
cessary arrangements on the scaffold. 
At the moment these terminated, a 
cart pierced the thi-ong amidst general 
stir and hum of curiosity. The crimi¬ 
nal, attired in a black linen gown, sat 
with a priest in the hinder part of the 
vehicle. Gerard was on the foremost 
bench, his broad bright sword' in hm 
hand, and one of his assistants besi<ro 
him. None could divine, from his 
countenance, what passed in his mind; 
his features w'ere fixed and rigid; his 
eyes, bent upon the ground, avoided 
the people’s gaze; and but for the 
weapon he bore, none could have told 
which of the two, he or Hendrik, 
was the condemned man. Uncon¬ 
scious of his own movements, he 
ascended the scaffold, so confused in 
spirit that he saw nothing, not even 
Lina, although Fraiiz several times 
made signs to catch his attention. 
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And jjow the varlets would Bare 
removed the prisoner from tlie ei^t 
to the scaflPold; bat he pretended he 
had not inifihed his confession, which 
he wished now, for the firat time, to 
make full and complete, seeing aU 
chance of pardon gone. Perhaps he 
nourished a vague hope CHf escape in 
the darkness; for heavy clouds drifted 
across the sky, and night approached 
so rapidly tliat already those upon the 
outskirts of the crowd could scarcely 
distinguish what passed upon the 
scaffold. So that the people, fearing 
the increasing darkness would deprive 
them altogether of the show they 
coveted, began to clamour loudly for 
the execution of the sentence. The 
culprit, still resisting, and claiming de¬ 
lay, was brought upon the scaffold by 
force, and made to kneel down. The 
headsman’s 'assistant bared the con¬ 
demned wjetch’s neck, and pointed to 
it with a significant look, as if to say, 
“Master, strike.” 

At sight of the naked flei^ into 
which he was to out, Gerard started 
as from a heavy sleep, and his limbs 
trembled tUl the seamld shook under 
him, aud the broad-bladed swoitl fell 
from his hand. The varlet picked up 
the weapon and gave it back to his 
nm^ee^ wfiCc'tiSUtched it convulsively, 
whilst the red rod of the superintend¬ 
ing official gave thesignal to strike, lint 
Gerard neither saw tho rod nor heard 
the voice cwf its bearer. Already a 
munnur arose amongst the crowd. 

“ Quick, master! quick!” said the 
varlet, whose car caught the ill-omen¬ 
ed sound. , 

Snmmoajhg all' the strength and 
courage hiis recent sufferings had left 
him, Gerard raised the sword, with 
the fixed determination to strike a bold 
ipd steady Wow, when at that mo¬ 
ment the victim turned his head, and 
at sight of the impending steel, uttered 
a lamentable yeiL No more was 
wanting to upset Gerard’s resolution 
and prroence of mind. They left him 
on the instant: his arms lost their 
strenrth, and he let the sword fall on 
..g«n*ik’s sboTtWer, but so feebly that 
not oven wound him. 
the chill touch of the blade, tfte 
snmius^ whole frame qaivjjred with 
„S:^o®y; bat the nex.t instant, fcelmg 
u®hurt, and percWving the 
advmnlage to be derived from his exe¬ 


cutioner’s irresolution, he sprang to 
his feet, and stretching out his fettered 
arms to the people, implored help 
and pity, for that ho was wilfully 
tortured. 

At this appeal the fury of the mob 
burst forth with uncontrollable vehe¬ 
mence. 

“ Strike him dead!” was the uni¬ 
versal cry; “ strS^o the torturer 
dead!” 

And stones fiew about Gerard’s 
head, but in no great number, since, 
fortunately for him, they were not 
plentiful on the field. The unhappy 
youth stood for a moment stunned by 
the uproar; then, folding his arms, ho 
stepped forward to the edge of tho 
scaftbld with the air of one for whom 
death has no terrers. 

“ Wolves ! ” he exclaimed ,*— 
“ wolves ill the garb of men! ye 
came for blood—take mine, and slake 
your fiendisli thirst!” 

This rash defiance excited to mad¬ 
ness the fury of tlic rabble. Women, 
children, and men of tho better classes, 
fled in all haste from the field, leaving 
it occupied by tlie very dregs and 
refiise of Antwerp, who pressed fierce¬ 
ly forwai'd to the scaffold, making 
violent efforts to seise the headsman. 
In spite of tho resistance of the police 
and officials. The uproar and confu¬ 
sion were tremendous. Around G erard 
a number of ofiicers of justice assem- 
, bled—less, however, forhis protection, 
than to prevent the escape of the 
eniprit, who inaxlc furious efforts to 
get rid of his manacles, and continued 
to appeal to tlic people aud shout for 
assistance. At this moment of confu¬ 
sion, wlien scarcely any one'knew what 
his neiglibour did, a man ascended tl^ 
scaffold, and ‘approached the essecu- 
tioner. It was Franzk 
“ Gerard,” he saiff, “ Lina con*- 
jures you, in Gb)d’s name, and by your 
love for her, to speak to her for one 
moment. She is below; follow me! ” 
And ho leaped from the scaflbidy on 
the side where the mob was thlnnesL. 
Gerard obeyed the charm of Lina’s 
name. How gladly, he thought, 
would he bid his beloved one more 
larewell befin'e encountering the death 
he deemed inevitaMe. £a another 
second he-stood by her side. At tire 
same histmit Franz, stripping off his 
doak, mufiliid Gerard in its folds. 
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preflBed hk broad hat over his eyes, 
and placing Lina’s arm in that of the 
bewUdered headsman, di'ew them 
gently from the spot. 

“ Go quietly and fearlessly through 
the crowd,” he said, “ and wait for me 
in the copse beyond the farthest 
gibbet.” 

And seeing that Lina obeyed his 
directions and led away Gerard, who 
followed passively as a child, Franz 
ran round to the other side of tlie 
scaffold, and set up snch a shouting, 
that the mob, thinking he had seized 
tlie delinquent headsman, rushed 
furiously in that direction, leaving a 
free passage to the lovers. Franz 
continued to shout with all his might, 
and to aflfect the most vic^ent mdig> 
nation. 

“ Strike him dead! ” he cried ; 

“ strike him dead! Down with the 
base torturer! Throw his carcass to 
the ravens! ” 

And be hurled stones at the scaffold, 
headed a charge on the police, and be¬ 
haved altogctlier like a madman let 
loose. Favom'ed by this attracting of 
the attention from them, and under' 
cover of the darkness, Lina succeeded: 
iu getting her lover away unrecognised, 
for Franz’s cloak and hat completely 
concealed the headsman’s well-known 
costnme. But before thej' reached the 
thicket, the mob got p(»ssesslon of the 
scaffold, released the prisoner, and be¬ 
gan ill-treating the officials, to compel 
them to confess what had become of 
the executioner. On duding that this 
latter peisonage, the cause of the 
whole tumult, had disappeared, a man, 
one of the lowest of the people, who 
had seen Franz throw his cloak over 
Gerard’s shoulders, and who had 
w.atcbe4 the direction taken by Lima 
and her disguised companion, guessed 
that the fugitive was no otlicr than 
the headsman himself, and imme¬ 
diately started in pursuit. Before he 
could overtake them, Lina and Gerard 
disappeared amongst the trees. Ills 
suspicions coutirmed by this myste¬ 
rious cun d lie. t, the riitlian, blaspheming 
with exultation and fury, rushed upon 
the lovers ; and, tearing off Gerard’s 
cloak, beheld the headsman’s livery. 
Thereupon, without word or question, 
he lifted a heavy cudgel, and struck 
the poor fellow violently upon the 
head. Gerard fell senseless to the 


' groimd. The murderer would have 
repeated his blow, but Lina, with the 
courage of a lioness defending W 
young, grappled him vigorously, and 
ch^ping her arms around his, impeded 
his frirther movements. The sight of 
her lover, stunned and bleeding at her 
feet, seemed to give her superhuman 
strength ; and bethinking her that it 
was better to have one enemy to CQH- 
> tend with than a hundred, she abstain¬ 
ed from calling out, lest her cries 
should bring foes instead of friends. 
Fortunately the uproar of the mob 
drowned the imprecations of Gerard’s 
assailant, who vociferated horrible 
, curses as he strove, with brutal violence, 
to shake off the heroic girl. At tiie 
very moment when, her last strength 
exhausted, she was about to succumb, 

. Franz entci'ed the copse, and, seeing 
Gerard motionless on the ground and 
his sister struggling with a stranger, 
immediately guessed what had occur¬ 
red A cry of rage burst from his 
Ups, and before Lina remarked his 
presence, his powerful hands were upon 
the shoulders of her antagonist, who 
. lay, the next instant, upon the grass 
at his feet. 

“ Lina 1” cried Franz, seizing the 
, fallen man and dragging him in the 
I direction of the scaffold, “ hide Gerard 
in the bushes; if he still lives, he is 
< res(med frmn all he most dreads. 
Quick ! I win return.” 

With these words he hurried from 
. the copse, drag^ng his prisoner after 
^him so rapidly, that the prostrate 
" man, his legs in Franz’s iron grasp, 
his head trailiug m the dust, and 
striking violently against each stock 
and stone, could make no effectual 
resistance. As soon as Franz was 
within eai-shot of the mob, he shouted, 
mwe loudly than ever— 

The headsman! hero I have him 
C—:t he headsman!” 

“ Death to the villain!” was re¬ 
echoed on all sides; and from all fotir 
corners of tlve field the mob, who had 
dispersed to seek the object of their 
liate, rushed towards Franz. When * 
Lina’s brother saw himself the centre 
of a dense crowd, howling and frantic 
for blood, he hurled amongst them the 
man whom he dragged by the feet, 
with the words— 

“ There is the headsman!” 

“ Death to him!” hoarsely repeated 
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a hundred voices, and as many blows 
descended upon the shrieking wretch, 
whose expostulations and prayers for 
mercy were unheard in the mighty 
tumult, and whom the mob, blinded 
by fury, easily mistook in the dark¬ 
ness for the delinquent executioner. 
His cries were soon silenced by the 
cruel treatment he received; in a few 
minutes he was dead, his clothes were 
torn from his body, and his face was 
disfigured and mutilated so as to be 
wholly unrecognisable. 

Leaving the mob to their bloody 
work, Franz returned to his sister^ 
and ibund her weeping and praying 
beside the body of her lover, whom 
she believed dead. On examination, 
however, he found Gerard’s pulse still 
beating. The violent blow ho had re¬ 
ceived had stunned but not slain him. 
Fresh water thrown upon his face 
and chest restored him to conscious¬ 
ness, and to the caresses of bis dear 
Lina, speechless and almost, beside 
herself with joy at his recovery. 
When his strength returned, the trio 
crept stealthily from the copse, and 
safely reached the town, where Gerard 
concealed himself during the evening 
in the house of his mistress. When 
midnight came, and the streets of 
Antwerp were deserted, he betook 
himself, accompanied by Franz, to his 
own dwelling, and made his unex¬ 
pected appearance in his father's 
chamber. 

The old headsman, who lay broad 
awake upon his bed of sickness, weep¬ 
ing bitterly, and deploring the death 
of his unhappy son, deemed himself 
the sport of a deceitful vision when he 
saw the dead man approach his couch. 
But when convinced, by Gerard’s 
voice and affectionate embrace, that 
he indeed beheld his child in solid flesh 


and bone, his joy knew no bounds, 
and for a moment inspired the young 
, man with fears of his immediate dis¬ 
solution. 

“ My son, my son!” he cried, “ you 
know not half your good fortune. Not 
only have yon miraculously escaped 
a cruel death, but you arc also de¬ 
livered fi'om the horrible employment 
which has been mine, and was to be 
yours. The accursed obligation that 
‘ weighed upon our race ceases with 
life, and you, my son, ai‘C deadT 
And pure from the stain of blood!” 
joyfully exclaimed Gerard. 

Begone,” continned the old man, 
“ and dwell far from thine unjust 
brethren. Quit Antwerp, marry thy 
good Lina, be faithful and kind to 
her, and heaven bless thee in thy 
posterity! Thy sons will not be born 
to wield the axe, nor wilt thou weep 
over them, as I have wept over thee. 
The savings of thine ancestors and 
mine insure thee for ever from poverty; 
make good use of them and be happy!” 

His voice grew weak with emotion, 
and died away in inarticulate benedic¬ 
tions. Gerard hung upon his_ father’s 
neck, and stammered forth Ms'thanks:' 
The events of the day appeared to him 
like a .^ream. He could not realise 
the sudden transition from the depths 
of despair to the utmost height of 
happiness. 


For many years after these incidents 
there lived at Brussels, under an as¬ 
sumed name, the son of the Autwerj) 
headsman, and his beautiful wife Lina. 
The old man’s Messing was heard, and 
when Gerard’s ’ turn came to quit a 
world of cares for a brighter and better 
abode, brave sons and fair daughters 
wept around ^hc dying bed of the 
Doomsteb’s Fibstuobk. 
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A FFAV WOKDS ABOUT NOVELS-*A PIAT^OW, IN A LETTER TO EUSEBIUS. 


Dear Eusebius, —^Whether it bo 
a fable or not that the Lydians 
invented chess, to relieve themselves 
from pain and trouble, and were con¬ 
tent to eat one day and play an¬ 
other, unquestionably amusement is 
a most salutary medicine to heal the 
“ mind diseased," and even to mitigate 
Ininger itself. 

The utilitarian ant would not have 
had the best of the argument with the 
grasshopper,—“ dance now,”—if the 
latter had not insisted on dancing too 
long—a whole summer. Even hunger 
would do its dire work in double- 
<]uick time, if left to fret incessantly ' 
on the mind as well as the fast failing 
substance. Avert the thought of it,, 
and half a loaf will keep alive longer 
than a whole one, eaten together with 
cankering care. “ Post equitem sedet 
atra Cura," said the most amiable of 
satirists; but Care, the real “ gentle¬ 
man in black," won’t always be con¬ 
tented to sit behind, but is apt to as¬ 
sume an opposite scat at the table, and, 
grinning horribly, to take away your 
appetite “ quite and entirely.” You 
may try, Eusebius, to rmi away from 
him, and bribe the stoker to seventy 
or eighty miles an hour, but Care will 
telegraph you, and thus electrify you 
on your arrival, when you thought him 
a hundred miles or so off. I have as¬ 
certained a fact, Eusebius, that Care 
is not out of one, but m one, and has a 
lodging somewhere in the stomach, 
where ho sets up a diabolical labora¬ 
tory, and sends his vile fumes up, up— 
and so all over the brain; and-froin that 
conjuration what bine devils do not 
arise, as he smokes at leisure his infer¬ 
nal cigar below 1 Charge me not, 
Eusebius, with being poetical—^this j(S 
sober prose to the indescribable reality. 
Your friend has been hypochondriac^i 
It is a shameful truth ; but confession 
is the demon’s triumph, and so the 
sufferer is punished—mocked, scoffed 
at, unpitied, and uncured. The Lady 
Dorothea Doscwell had proposed a 
seventy-fifth remedy. My lady, I am 
in despair: I have not as yet com¬ 
pleted the fifty-sixth prescription^;! 
the fifty-fifth has left me worse. Thffi 
Curate, who happened to be pteaent, 


laughed at me, as all do, and said, 
“ No wonder—^you are like ihe man 
who complained of inveterate deaf¬ 
ness, had applied every recipe, and 
was cured by the most simple one—a 
cork-screw. Do set aside all your 
nostrums, and spend a week or two 
at the curacy, and I’ll take care to 
pack in half-a-dozen novels, and you 
will soon forget your own in other 
folks’ woes.’’ 

“ I will go,” I replied; “ butiprotest 
against any woes wdiatsoevcr. When 
young as yon, hlr Curate, I could bear 
them, and sit out a tragedy stoically; 
but shaken nerves and increasing 
years won’t bear the tragic phantas- 
agoria now. Sentimental comedy 
too much, and I positively, with 
shame, cry over a child’s book.” 

“ I fear,” quoth the Cnrate, “ it is 
a sure sign your heart is hardening. 
The sympathy lhat should soften it 
is too easilj’^ and too quickly drawn off 
by the fancy to w’aste, and leaves the 
interior dry. Como to us, and alter¬ 
nate your feelings between fancy and 
active realities; betw'een reading ima¬ 
ginary histories and entering practi¬ 
cally and interestingly into the true 
histories of the many homes I must 
visit, and you will soon be fresh in 
spirit and sound again.” 

Let me, Eusebius, use the dialogue 
form, as in some former letters: suf¬ 
fice it only to tell you previously, that 
I took the Curate’s advice and invi¬ 
tation, and for a time did my best to 
throw off every ailment, anti refresh 
mj'self by country-air exercise, in the 
society of the happy Curate' and his 

wife, at the vicarage of-, wliica 

yon know well by description. And 
here we read novels. Even at the 
Curate’s house did w^e read novels— 
those “ Satan’s books,” as a large 
body of Puritans call them, whilst 
they read them privately ; or, if seen, 
ostensibly that they may point out the 
w'idteduess in them, and thus forbid 
the use of them; as an dder of tbe 
doinure sect excused himself when 
detected at a theatre, that he came 
to see if any of their young folk w ere 
there.” How often people do what is 
right, and defend it as if it was a 
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■srrong, and apologise for what gives 
them no shame! Thus the Curate 
commenced the defence of noveK 
rea^ng:— 

Curate. —What is the metming of 
the absnrd cry against works of fiC'» 
tion ? If it be ti-uc that “ the proper 
study of mankind is man,'' la it not 
wise to fiwresae,. as it were, life under 
all its possible contingencies ? Are we 
not armed for coming events by know¬ 
ing something of then' nature before¬ 
hand? Who leai'us only frtnn the 
world amid which he walks, learns 
&om a master that conceals too much ; ‘ 
and. the greater portion of the lesson,* 
after all, must come out of the learner's 
own mind, and it is a weary while be¬ 
fore he has learnt by experience the 
requisite shrewdness. Life is too short 
to learn by a process so slow, tiiat the 
pupil begins to decay before he has 
learut one truth. Theprepai-atory edu¬ 
cation is not amiss. The early tears 
that tales of fiction bid to flow scald 
not like the bit tea* ones of real sowow 
and they, as it^>vere by rf^charm of 
inoculation, prepare the check for the 
after tears, that they bum not and^ 
furrow too deeply. I cannot con¬ 
ceive how people came to taka it into. 
their heads that plays and novels 
are wicked things necessarily. Your 
Lady Prudence will take hi finite 
pains that her young people shall noti 
contaminate even their fingers with 
the half-binding—and perhaps fail too 
—and for honest simydicity induce a 
practice of duplicity, for fiction will 
be read. It is the proper food to 
natural ettriosily—an instinct given 
us to learn ; and I dai'e to say that 
letters were hivented by Cadmus 
purposely for that literature. 

Aquiucus. —Say nothing of Cad¬ 
mus, or the serpent's teeth will be 
thrown against your argument. Their 
sowing was not unlike the setting up 
a press; and your Uteraiyr men are as 
fierce combatants as afer sprang from 
the dragon’s teeth, andliave as strong 
a propensity to alau^ter each other. 

CuBuVTE.—Yes, and even in works , 
of fiction we have had the conflict of 
authors. They write now as much 
gainst each other as formerly. Field?- 
ing proposed to himself to write ; 
down Biichardaon; and religioua no- ' 
veliste of -our days take the - field/ 
against real or imagmary opponents.* 


lEtichardson, able as he was, very 
punningly set about his work—his 
jOomwr. By an assumed gravity, 
and well-managed affectation of mo¬ 
rality, he contrived to render popular 
s among prudes a most indeccut work. 
The bo^ was actually put into the 
.hands of yonng people as an antidote 
to novels in general. This appeared 
to Fielding abominable hypocrisy, 
corrupting under disguise. And to 
this Imnest indignation are we indebt¬ 
ed to him for his Joseph An^ews^ the 
antidote to the very questionable 
morality, and unquestionable moral, 
of the virtue-rewarded Fwneia, 

AquuatTs.—was told the other 
day by a lady, that there are fow kit- 
cheus in which Pamela is not to be 
found. Bhe detected her own maid 
reading it, and was obliged to part 
with her, for setting her cap at her 
son, a youth just entered at College. 
The girl defended her conduct as a 
laudable and virtuous ombitiou, ifhich 
■the good author encouraged,-^was not 
ithe title Virtue llewai'dedV So much 
ffor Pameki. You will not, however, 
'Surely defend the novel-writing sys- 
' tern, of nearly half a century ago—the 
^aicldy sentimmitalitlos of thq AU fbr 
Xoreaehodl—that restless progeny not 
allowed to rest on circulating library 
;Shelv68 till their rest was final—^whose 
tendency was to make young persons 
of either sex nothing but fools. 

Curate. —And whose authors had 
the fool’s mark set upon them, not un¬ 
happily, by Jennet, in his Town 
Eclogues :— 

“ Thrice-lmppy nuUiura, wlio with little skill 
In two short woek-s uiut twojJjort volumes flllf 
WIio take some miss, of Christian tmnio Kivititig, 
And {dimge her deep in love and letter^ writing-, 
JPerpIov her well with jealous parents* cares, 
'lS.spose her virtoa to a kivec’s snares, 

Give lim; false friends and perjured swains by dossess^ 
With all the episodes of auuu and cousins; 

Make parents thwart her, and her lover scorn hir. 
And some misfiap spring up at every corner; 

, Make her lament her fate with ahs and ohs, 

S And teH some dear Miss WHlis aH her woes, 
Wliilstnow witli love and now with grief alie rages ; 

I XiU',havingbroug)itbertlir(mghtwaittindred pages. 
; Chiding at leiigtii her fatiier's liaort otiduEate, 

' Witt noakehcr taka the setuire, oud loava die curate; 

She scales tlie goidcn'Woil, or fords a river, 

I Elopes, gets married, and liar friends forgive her." 

Aqunizus.—^Aad was it not whim- 
i^al enough that, in the presumption 
' of their vanity, upstarted the Fnrrtan 
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school, ivho had ever declaimed agamst 
novels and dramas, to counteract the 
mischievous tendency of these silly 
love-tales, and wrote themselves much 
sillier, and Quite as mischievous ? 

CuKATE.—Are you then audacious 
enough to pass censure upon Cedebs^ 
and suchUke V 

AquiuiUS.—“ Great is Diana of 
Ephesus!” I abominate every thing 
Hannah More wrote—vain, clever, 
idolised, spoiled woman as she was— 
her style all riddle-ma-ree. Head her 
lauded What is Prayer f and you are 
reading a conundrum. An ailected 
woman, slie wrote affectedly, with a 
kind of unwomanly dishonesty. There 
was good natural stuff in her too, but 
it was sadly spoilt in the making up. 

CcBATE.—Yon will shook the good, 
or ratlier the goody folk, who wifi in¬ 
sist upon the loligious and moral pur¬ 
pose of all her works- 

Aqi'inius.—They may insist, for 
tliey are an obstinate race. What 
moral, or what I’eligion, is inculcated 
in this—“ A bnitc of a husband ”— 
selfish, a tyrant, agourmaudiser—ill- 
treats an amiable wife. He scorns 
patient virtue, and is an inhdel. He 
must bo converted —that is the reli¬ 
gious object. He must be metamor¬ 
phosed, not after Ovid’s feshion— 
there is the moral object. How is it 
done, do you remember V If not, 
you will never guess. By what 
latent virtue is ho to be reclaimed ? 
Vii’tue, indeed! woidd the iudiguant 
Puritan proclaim—what virtue is in 
poor human rags? lie shall be re¬ 
claimed through his vice.' Indeed, Ma¬ 
dam I’liritaii, that is a novelty. 
however, it is. The man is a glutton. 
On his conversion-day he is gUted 
with an extraordinary appetite and 
discriminating taste; It is a pie— 
yes, a pie, that converts him to piety. 

CriiATK.—Oh, oh, oh! you are 
mocking surely. A pie ! 

A<}rxLi'trs.—Yes,, a i>ia. It is re¬ 
markably good-^uite deliciotB. It 
puts the brute in good hamonr with 
himself and everybody, and he grant* 
applause, and promises his favour to 
the cook. At this stii^—thiis inefc- 
pieiit stJ^eof his conversion—a pajtite- 
tic butler bursts into tears, and affec¬ 
tionately sobs oat die beontiiul tratk 
The cook for tlio occasion was bis 
mistress—the ili-treatod wifit. He 


beeomesf a perfect Christian on the 
mstant; and with the conversion comes 
the moral metamorphosis, and the 
brute of a husband” is, on a sud- 
t den, the best and most religious of 
men. Ifow, in what reject, Mr 
Curate, would ymi bid any of your 
flock to go and do likewise ? Setting 
aside as worthless,, then, to* say the 
best of it, the moral, the set-up- peuai- 
ness of the whole affair is so odious, 
that you long even for a little wicked¬ 
ness to set nature upon nature’s legs, 
that we may at least acknowledge toe 
presence of jimrnanitj'. 

CuKA'rE.—We must ask Lydia to 
defend the writers of her sex. Yon 
are severe upon poor Hannah, who 
would have been good enougli in spite 
of her extreme vanity, if the clique 
had let her alone. Her Cmlebs was 
to be toe novel poi' excellence, the 
model tale,—and with no littite con¬ 
tempt for all otoers. , ■ 

Aouiutos.—Your Lydia has too 
much good sense, and too much plain 
honesty, to defend any thing wrong 
because it is found in woman. The 
utmost you can expect from her is 
not to object to the saintly Hannah, 
as Avas tiic charity of the Wolvei*- 
hampton audience, Avhen her play was 
acted there. Master Betty was hissed, 

; and this impromptu was uttered, 

' during a Lull, from the gallery— 

“The age of childhoo;! now is o’er, 

Of iolly and of whim— 

Wo (lout object to Huunah More, 
littt we'U ha-na-iHora of him.” 

CuKATK.—Yet slifl is supposed to 
have done some good by her minor 
talcs for the poor. Possibly she did 
—the object was at all events good. 

AgriLiufl.—And here she was the 
precursor to a Avoi-se set, so bad that 
it can hardly be said- of them that 
they are “ datnros progeniem vitiosi- 
orem.” 

CuBATE.—Yes, even wickedly reli¬ 
gious. The selieme was, that tho 
; poor slionid teach the rich, and: the 
f mfont the man. £ remember reading 
home of these tales; of Ml’S Sberwood?s. 
is there not one whore a little urchin, 

' ^ot long after be is able to rma alioue, 
is aeut out on an errand,.—uncon.- 
verted chtld,r— commits. titeArery natu¬ 
ral sin of idleness, loiters by toe way, 
and lies under a teee. Therei, you will 
suppose^ sleep comes upon him—no^ 
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but grace. He rises a converted man-tore. It assumes to teach as well as 
child, an infant apostle, goes home 
and converts bis wicked grandfather, 
or great-grandihther. “ Ex uno disce 


omnes." Great was the outcry 
against Maria Edgeworth’s children’s 
tales, because they did not inculcate 
religious dogmas. This was a great 
compliment to her genius, for it- 
showed that every sect would have’ 
wished her theirs. She wisely left! 
the catechism to fathers, mothers, and- 
nurses, and preferred leaving to the! 


to amuse. I could wish that, in their 
course down the stream of time, it 
had not taken the drama by the neck, 
and held it under water to the drown¬ 
ing. 

Curate. —You are wrong. The 
novel has not drowned the drama. 
It is the goody, the Puritan school, 
has done the work, and will, not 
drown, but suffocate, the noble art 
that gave us Shakapearo, by stopping 
up all avenues and entrance to the 


parson of each parish the prei-ogativc' i theatres—having first filled the insido 


of sermonising. 

Aquiuus. —Some of you take your 
prerogative as a sanitaiy prescrip¬ 
tion, and sweeten your own tempera 
by throwing off their acerbities, ad 
Ubitum, one day in the week; abusing 
in very unmeasured terms all man¬ 
kind, and their own congregation in 
particular—indeed, often in language 
that, used on week days, and by any 
other people, would be looked upon 
as nearly akin to what is called 
“ cursing and swearing,” So do ex¬ 
tremes sometimes meet. A little 
thunder clears the air wonderfully; 
the lightning vmy not always be 
evident. 

Curate. — ^All writers, espedaHy 
n<iwelist.s and reviewers, 
this privilege of bitterness, 
the restriction to one day out of 
seven ; hence, to say nothing of the 
better motives in the other case, 
they arc more practised in acerbity 
tlian amiability. Your medicine be¬ 
comes the habit, not the cure. Wo 
must have civil tongues the greater 
part^ of our lives. Your literary 
satirist uses the drunkard’s remon¬ 
strance— 


with brimstone, or at least cautioned 
the world that the smell of brimstone 
will never quit those who enter. In 
(discussing the subject, however, I 
j would class the play and the novel 
together, under “works of fiction.” 
>!S^y, by the way, did the self-styled 


“ Which is the properest day to drink— 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday ? 

Each is the properest dau. 1 think ; 
Why should you name but one day ?” 


religious world that set up a crusade 
against-^ novelists — and “fiction- 
mongers”—show such peculiar favour 
> to John Bunyan, and his Pilgrim's 
Progress —the most daring fiction? 
tl'^believe that very imaginative, nay, 
' very powerful work, has gone through 
j more editions than any other in our 
] language; a proof at least that there is 
isomething innate in us all,—a natural 
. J power of curiosity to see Jind hear 
assume more than actual life presents to us— 
without that sends all, from infancy to age, in 
every stage of life, cither openly or 
secretly, to the reading talcs of fiction. 
We all like to see Nature herself with 
a difference ; and, loving “ to hold the 
mirror up to nature,” we prefer that 
the glass should be coloured, or at 
least a shade deeper, and love the 
image mor6*fIran the thing. 

Aquiuus.—^Yes; and we indulge 
in a doable and seeming contrary pro¬ 
pensity—excitement and repose. We 
are safe in tlie storm—look out “from 


our loopholes of retreat,” as Cowper 
^ calls them, on the busy world—and 
Aquiuus.- Bnt to return to onr sub- J in our search after that equally evasive 
ject. Novels arc not objected to ns they \ philosopher’s stone, the “ywadt atav- 
were; now that every sect in politics ^ nw,” like to.squint at our dciormitiesin 
and religion have fonnd their efficacy ^privat?) and, oy seeing them in other 
..u- . 1 . ., ,, Qm. faijUjg ijy deputy. 

Curate.—^A nd what a wonderful 


as a means, the form is adopted by all 
And with a more vigorous health do 
each emb(^y their principle. The 


i 


and wiHely-given instinct is there, in 


sickly.sentimentality school is sponged aB, that’we may learn to the ut 

out—or nearly 


The novel now iVEdiit in one short life—an instinct by 

be- 
I what wo 
experienced, and 
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have only portrayed to us in works 
of fiction. All people speak of the 
extensive range of Shakspeare’s genins 
—that he appears to have been con¬ 
versant with every mode of life, with 
the sentiments and language appro¬ 
priate to each — that he is at once 
king, courtier, citizen, and clown; 
yet what do those who so admire him 
for this universality know themselves, 
but through him, of all these phases 
of life? We recognise them by an 
instinct, that enters readily into the 
possibilities of all nature which is akin 
to us; and if this be so, the busiest 
man who is no reader, may, in his 
walk thi'ough life, see much more of 
mankind than the reader, but know 
far less. Who teaches to read puts 
but the key of knowledge into the 
fichol.ar’s hand. It was well said by 
Aristophanes, Masters for children, 
poets for men.” 

Aquilius. —True; and if all lite¬ 
rary fiction could be withdrawn and 
forgotten, and its renovation prohi¬ 
bited, the greater part of us would be 
dolts, and, what is worse, unfeeling, 
ungenerous, and under the debasing 
dominion of the selfishness of simple 
reason. It has always appeared to 
me that those who cautiously keep 
novels from young people mistake the 
natin*e of mind, thinking it only intel¬ 
lect, and would cultivate the under¬ 
standing alone. Imagination flow 
look upon as an ignis fatuus^ to be cx^ 
tinguished if jmssible—an ignis fatuusA 
arising out of a quagmire, and lead^p 
astray into one. There is notffl^ 
good comes fi’oin the intellect alone. 
The inventive faculty is compound, in 
which imagination does the most 
work; the intellectual portion selects 
and decides, but collects not the mate¬ 
rials. All true sentiment, all noble, 
all tender feeling, comes not of the 
understanding, but of that mind—or 
heart, if we so please to call it—which 
imagination raises, educates, and per¬ 
fects. Even feelings are to be made— 
are much the result of education. 
The wildest romances will, in this re¬ 
spect, teach nothing wrong. If they 
create a w’orld somewhat unlike the 
daily visible, they create another, 
which is a reality to the possessor, to 
the romantic, from which he can ex¬ 
tract much that is practical, though it 
may seem not so ; for from hence 


may spring noble impulses, generosity 
and fortitude. It is not true that such 
reading enervates the mind: I firmly 
believe it strengthens it in every re¬ 
spect, and fits it for every action, by 
unchaining it from a lower and cow¬ 
ardly caution. Who ever read a ro¬ 
mance that inculcated listless, shape¬ 
less idleness? It encourages action 
and endurance. We have not high 
natures till avc learn to suffer. I have 
noted much the different eil'ects trou¬ 
bles have upon diifei'ent persons, and 
have seen the unromantic drop like 
sheep under the rot of their calami¬ 
ties, while the romantic have been 
buoyant, and mastered them. They 
have more resources in themselves, 
and are not bowed down to one 
thought nor limited to one feeling: 
in fact, they are higher beings. 

CuRATK. —The caution ^professes 
mainly to protect women; yet, among 
all the young women whom I have 
been acquainted with, I should say 
that the novel-readers are not only 
the best informed, but of the best na¬ 
ture, and some capable of setting ex¬ 
amples of a sublime fortitude—the 
more sublime because shown in a 
secret and all-enduring patience. 
Who arc they that will sit by the bed¬ 
side of the sick day and night, suffer 
privation, poverty, even undeserved 
disgrace, and shrink not from the self- 
imposed duty, but those very young 
women in whom the understanding 
and imagination have been equally 
cultivated, so as to render the feelings 
acute and impulsive?—and these are 
novel-readers. Love, it is said, is 
the only subject all novels are con¬ 
structed upon; and such reading en¬ 
courages extravagant thoughts, and 
gives rise to daugei’ous feelings. And 
why dangerous? And why should 
not such tlioiights and feelings be en¬ 
couraged ? Are they bad ? Are they 
not such as are requisite for wife and 
mother to hold, and best for the des¬ 
tiny of womair—best in every view— 
best if her lot bo a happy one, and far 
Lest if her lot be an ill one ? For the 
.great mark of such an education is 
endurance—a power to create a high 
duty, and energy and patience where 
both are wanted. Women never sink 
under any calamity but blighted 
affection ; and W’e love them not less, 
we admire them not less, that they do 
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sink then, for their hertnsm is in tte 
pwtiaioe that brings and that awaits 
death, 

Aqirai.rcrs.—I have heard Busebias 
say that he has made it apoitrt, %vher- 
evfer he goes, to recomm^d earnestly 
to all yotmg -mothers to select no 
noTsefortheir children hnt sneh as have 
a good stock of mrrsory tales. He has 
often pnrposed to write an essay on the 
snhject of the requisite education for 
nurses,asserting that thore ought to be 
college for training to that one pnipose 
^ione^ for, as the nurse gives the first 
edocation, the first impression, she 
gives the most important. The child 
that is not snng to, and Avhose ear has 
not been attentive to nursery tales, 
he would say, would be brought up 
to turn his fether and mother out of 
doors, an^eserve, if he did not come, 
to be mMU; and if such nnfortnnatc 
child bo a^ightor, she wotild live to 
be a flint, a slattern, a fool, and a dis¬ 
grace. He had no doubt, he said, be¬ 
lieving that all Shakspoare’s creations 
were realities, that Bogan and Gouoril 
were ill nnrsod, and no readofrs; and 
that Cordelia was in infancy well sung 
to, and being the youngest, was sot to 
read Tomances to her old and way¬ 
ward father,— * 

Metliinks that lady isi niy child Cordelia ! ” 

How fall are these few words of the 
old father’s feeling, and reminiscent 
of the nursery, of songs, of tales, 
wherein he had seen the growth ot 
his child Cordelia 1 ” Eusebius 
-would be eloquent upon this subject: 
I caniK>t tell you half of what he 
thought and vigorously expressed. 
He used to delight in getting children 
together and tcUing them stories, and 
invariably began with “ once upon a 
tkne,” which, he used to say, had, if 
any words could have^ a magical 
charm. 

CmtATK.— Bad, indeed, was the 
change when story reading and teUing 
ceased to be apart of edneation: and 
what was put in its place ?—stuff that 
no child could understand or care 
about. Iltie good old method once, 
abandoned, there was no end to the 
absurdities that followed; and they 
who wrote them knew nothing about 
children, or what would amuse, and, 
by interesting, improve them. The 
lutein of cramming them with 
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knowledge, which it was impossible 
for lihem to digest, really stopped 
theSr intellectual growth, and checked 
the natural spring of ritseir feelings. 
Wisdom-mongoring went on upon the 
“rational plan,” till the wise-heads, 
full-grown infant pumpkins, fatuated, 
empty of anything solid car digestible; 
and BO they grew, and grew from 
night to mom, and mom to night, 
stolid boobies, Inllcd into a molan- 
ohcly sleep by the monotonous hum of 
“ Hymns in Prose.” 

AQmLttJS.—Hymns in Prose!” 
Is n^ that one of Mrs Barbanld’s 
books for children, I have often heard 
mothers say, “ that is so very good V” 

Ctjkate. — Oh yes! Here it is in 
Lydia’s library. 

Aqmtius.—Open it—any where. 

CcaiATE.—Well, now, I do not think 
the information given to the child 
here is quite cori-ect in its order, for I 
think the parent of the mother must 
be the cMid’s grandmother. “The 
mother loveth her litUe child; *sho 
bringeth it np on her knees; she 
uonrisheth its body with food." 

Aquiwus.—A very unnatural pa¬ 
rent if she did not. It is very new 
information for a child. Well, go on. 

Curate. —She feodeth its mind 
with knowledge. If it is sick, she 
nnrseth it with tender love ; she 
watcheth over it when asleep; she 
&|mtteth it not for a moment.” 

Aqceucs.—A most excmplaiy and 
■extraordinary mother—^not a moment! 
bkp. 

r^cunATE.—“ She teacbeth it ho-tv to 
be good; she rejoiceth daily in its 
growth.” I do not see (he connexion 
between the “ teaching to be good " 
and the growth. “ But -who is tlie 
parent of themotlier? Who nourish- 
eth her with good things, and watch- 
etfa over her -with tendm- love, and 
remembareth her every moment f 
Whose arms are about hw to guard 
hm-from harm?” 

, Aqumus.—Stay a moment—whose 
arms? Why, the husband’s to be 
' sure; which the child may have seen, 
and need not have been told as a 
' lesson. 

CuitATs.—“ And if she is idck, who 
shafl heal her?” Now, 3 rott would 
say, the apothetniy, and so wonld 
the child naturally answer; but that 
wonU not be acoording to ra- 
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tional plan.” The riddle is to have a 
religious solution—“ God is the pa¬ 
rent of the mother,; he is the parent 
of all, for he created all.” 

Aquilius.—S hut the book! shut 
the book! or rather put it in the fire, 
or one of these days one of your ovra 
babes will Ixi so spoon>fed. So these 
are hymns for children! Why, the 
children brought up on this “ rational 
plan” have set up themselvos for 
teachers, and in a line, too,'’sometimes 
quite beyond Mrs Barbanld's inten¬ 
tion. I took up a book of prayers oft* 
a goody-table the other day, written 
by a boy of six years old, ndth a pre¬ 
face by liiniself, to the purport that his 
object was to improve the thoughtless 
world. At the end were some verses 
— all such cherub children love to 
“ lisp in numbers.” As well as I can 
remember, they ran thus—they are 
lilies on the occasion of its father’s 
breaking his log, or having some aoci- 
dcutal sickness— 

“ O I,.ord! in mercy do look down, 
heal xuy dear pe^ia ; 

Or if it please thee not to eurO, — 

Oo comfort dear mama ! " 

CuKATE.—1 don’t think tliere 
is a pin to choose between the hymn 
in prose and flic hymn in verse, ex¬ 
cepting that the infant versifier is 
rather more intelligible. I saw the 

little book a month or two ago at- 

I must have called after you; for I 
suspect some lines in pencil at the 
end were your work. I>id you write ^ 
these ?— # 

^ Defend me from <iuch wrotched stnff 
As children write and parents puff! 

INit the small hypocrites, to bed. 

And whip the big ones in Ukeir stead! " 

Aquiidtis.—At least I will write 
them in Lydia’s, to protect the future. 
Tiic child would have been better em¬ 
ployed in reading Jack the Giant- 
killer. But what think you of Bible 
stories, adopted for those of somewhat 
more advanced childhood—a religious 
novel made out of the histoiy of Jo¬ 
seph, price eightecnpencc ? I picked 
it up at the same house, and had per¬ 
mission to put it in my pocket, it is 
a enrimis -stoay to choose, as the 
writer says, “ to rartertain niy young 
reader without vitiating his mind,” 
I mean not the genuine fit<wy, but 
such as the writer promises it to be; 
for he says in his preface, I nm not 
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at ail aware of having at all dcpaitod 
ftom the spirit of the text, nor from 
the rules of probability. I have, in¬ 
deed, venturi upon a few conjectures 
and fictions possibilities, which some 
very grave reader may perhaps bo 
offended with.” The author professes 
his object to be, to make the Bible 
popular', so ^at the conjectures and 
fictions possibilities that may offend 
very grave people may be, we must 
guess by the object — to make it 
fashionable. ‘But the recommendation 
to the young on the score of love, and 
the “ letting jiown ” the Bible to the 
capacities of the young, must be given 
in the author’s own words: “ The 
sacred volume is fertile of subjects 
calculated both to please and instruct, 
when let down, by proper elucidation, 
within the reach of young capacities. 
And rather than one class of readers 
shotdd want entertainment, let me 
them, that the Bible contains 
many histories of love affairs; perhaps 
this may tend more to recommend it 
to attention than all besides whfeh I 
cwtld say.” You will not, however, 
conclude that I object to religious 
novels. It is a le^flmate mo^ of 
enforcing doctrines by lives, and show¬ 
ing the pernicious effects of what is 
false, and the natural result of the 
good. 

C ORATE.—And will not the autho¬ 
rity of parables justify the adop¬ 
tion ? There may, it is true, be mis¬ 
chievous novels of the kind; but what 
is there that may not be perverted to 
a bad use ? We had at one time in'c- 
ligious and basely immoral novels; 
and there have been too many such 
recently from the Parisian press— 
blasphemous, immoral, seditious. The 
existence of such demands tho anti¬ 
dote. You have, of coarse, read Miss 
Hamilton’s “ Modem Philosophers ?” 
That work was well timed, and did its 
work well, so cleverly were the very 
passages from Godwin and others of 
that school brought in juxtaposition 
with their necessary results. It is a 
mdancholy tale. 

AQTTII.TTTS.—Yes; but this qniet 
woman, whom, as I am told, if yon 
had met her in society, yon would 
nervcT have suspected of power and 
shrewd observation, by her little pen 
scattered the ^ilosophers right and 
left, and flieir works with them. 1 
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read the other day Godwin’s “St 
Leon”—a most tiresome, objectl^s 
novel; the repetitions, varying with 
no little ingenuity of language, of the 
expression of the feelings of St Leon, 
are tucsome to a degree. In his 
Ca/ed Wifftams the same thing is 
done; but thei'e it agrees well with the 
nature of the talc, and well represents 
the movements of the persecuting 
Erinnys in the mind of the victim. I 
read it at a great disadvantage, it must 
be owned, for I had just laid down 
that tale of singular interest, the 
“ Kreutzne*'” of ISdrs H. Lee. There 
is a slight resemblance in some 
^points to Godwin’s style, especially 
to this expression of the feelings of 
the victim; but they arc exactly timed 
to suspend the narrative just where it 
ought to stay. Too rapid a succes¬ 
sion of events would have been out of 
keeping with that incessant persecu¬ 
tion, which tracks more perfectly, be¬ 
cause more surely and slowly. The 
true bloodhound is not fleet. Cassan¬ 
dra stayed her prophetic speech; but 
the pause was the scent of blood, and 
awful was the burst that followed. 
Know you the Cfmberhwro Tpdes ? - 

CcKATE.—Oh yes; and well remem¬ 
ber that strangely uiteresting and 
most powerful one of “ Kreutzner.” I 
have admu-ed how, in every tale, the 
style is various and characteristic. I 
see, then, that yon have taken to 
“ light reading” of late. 

Aquilius. —It is not very easy to 
say what light-reading is. I once 
heard a very grave person accused of 
light-reading, because he was detected 
with the “ Histoiy of a Foundling*” 
in his hand, lie replied, “ You may 
call it light-reading, but to me there 
is more solid matter in it than in most 
books. I fliid it all substance,—full 
weight in tJic scale of sense, common 
or uncommon, and will weigh down a 
libraiy of heavy works. And yet you 
may pleasantly enough handle it—it 
lits so well, and the pressure is so 
conveuient. You may even fancy it 
light too. for it imparts a vigour as 
you hold it. And so you can play 
with it for your health, as did the 
Greek king, in the Araltian talo; with 
the,mallet and medicinal balls which, 
the physician Doubau gave;hfim, with 
which he was lustily-j^ 6 x 4*0186 It¬ 
self. It was all pla^buf t|i 9 t^gs 


worked through it. Ihere nmy be 
something sanatory even in the “His¬ 
tory of the Foundling.’ There is 
a light-reading which Is the heaviest 
of all reading: it comes with a deadly 
weight npon the eyelids, and then 
drops like lead from your fingers,— 
but then, indeed, it proves light enough 
in escaping.” Fielding’s novel is not 
of tins kind: my grave friend always 
read it once a-year, and said he as 
often found new matter in it. Did you 
ever—indeed I ought not to ask the 
question—^notice Fielding’s admirable 
English ? Our best tfiiters have bad a 
short vocabulary, and such was the 
case with Fielding; but he is the per¬ 
fect master of it. The manners he 
portrays are gone by. Some of the 
characters it would be impossible now 
to reproduce, and yet we know at 
a glance that they were drawn from 
life. 

Curate. —Comparing that novel, 
and indeed those of that day, with 
our more modern, may we not 
say, that this our England is im¬ 
proved ? 

Aqdiuus.— I hope SQ ; it is at 
least more refined. But there is a 
question. Is not the taste above tbo 
honesty? Some say, it is a better 
hypocrite. I do not venture an opi¬ 
nion, but take Dr Primrose’s ingeni¬ 
ous mode of prophecy, who, in ambi¬ 
guous cases, always wished it might 
turn out well six months hence. 

Curate. —^Now, indeed, you speak 
of a novel sui generis —that had no 
prototype. Itstandsnownnapproach- 
able and original as the Iliad. Yeti 
have often wondered by wliat art 
Goldsmith invested such characters 
with so great interest. That in every 
one ho put something of himself, it 
has been well observed; hence the 
strong vitality, the flesh and blood life 
of all. 1 believe the great charm'lies 
in its siropletonianism—1 coin a word; 
admit it. Tliere is scarcely a character 
that is not more or loss of the simple¬ 
ton ; and the more this simplctonian- 
ism is conspicuous, the more are wc 
delighted. Perhaps the reader, whe¬ 
ther justified or not."k ||^ along under 
the conviction tbaflw^'baB himself 
more common sense than any of the 
company to whom be is introduced, 
gnd with whom he becomes familial*. 
Simplicity runs through the whole 
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taIe-~8 fascinating simj^icity, distinct' best autlrors seem to have been aware 
and yet in happy relation witUi *ef ‘tbe charm of simpletonianisin. 
this simpletonianism. The vicar is a 'INever was there a more perfect 
simpleton in more things than his f master of it than Shakspeare. And 
controversy, and is the worth^arent - hew various the characters — what 
of Moses of the spoetacles. The ec- differences between Shallow, Slender, 
centricity of the baronet, tho over- Malvolio, and indeed all his troop of 
trust and the mis-trust of mankind, ;^impletons! None but he would have 
at the different periods of his life, are thought of patting Falstaff in the 
of the simpletonian school; and not bategory. But let no man boast of his 
the least so that act of injurious folly, trisdom; we had laughed with him, but 
the giving up bis estate to a nephew, laugh too at him when simpletonian- 
of whom ho could have known no ised in tho buck basket. The inimit- 
good. Mrs inimrose is a simpleton nble Sterne, did he not know the 
born and bred, and in any other value of simpletonianism, and make 
bands but those of cliaritable Gold- ns love it, in the weak and in the 
smith must have turned out an odious wise, in tho Shandean philosophy 
character, for she has scarcely feeling, ' and the no-philosophy of the misap- 
and certainly no sense. Simpletonian- prehendin'g gentle Uncle Toby, and 
ism reigns, whether at the vicarage or the faithful Trim, taking to himself 
at Farmer Flamborough’s.' Yet is a portion of both masters’ simpleto- 
tbere not a single character in this nianism ? Did not Le Sage know the 
exquisitely perfect novel that you value of this art ?—Gil Bias retaining 
would in any one respect wish other to the last somewhat of the simpleton, 
than as put before you. There is a and, as if himself unconscious, so^ 
great charm in this simpletonianism: naively relating his failure with the 
the reader is in perfect sympathy Archbishop of Grenada. And have 
with the common feelings of all, yet “we not peifeot examples in the deli- 
cognisant of a simpletonianism of dons pages of Cervantes ?—^thc grave, 
which none of the dramaHs personee the wise, the high-minded simple- 
arc conscious. lie thus sits, as it were, tonianism of Don Quixotte', and that 
in the conclave of nature’s administra- fcontrastingly low and mother-wit 
tors, knows tlie secret that fixes cha- kind in the credulous Sancho Panza— 
racters in their lines; and is pleased ignorance made mad by contact with 
to see tho strings pulled, and the ihadness engendered of reading? The 
figures move according to their kind; vciy Bosinantc that*carried madness 
is delighted with their perfect har- partakes of the sweet and insane 
mony, and looks on with complacency simpletonianism, and Sancho and his 
and self-satisfaction, believing himself ass arc fellows well met, well matched. 
aU the while, though he may in reality r CuRaTE.—As he is tho cleverest 
be something of a simpleton, a person actor that plays the fool, so is he the 
of very superior sagacity. Follies wisest and ablest writer that por- 
that do not offend, amuse—they are trays simpletonianism. I suppose it 
notneutral:wocheatom'selvcsintpan Is an ingi'edient in human nature, 
idea that we arc exempt from, and arc .and that we’ are none of us really 
so much above them, that we canafibrd exempt, but that it is kept out of 
to look down and laugh: we say to our- isight, for tho most part, and covered 
selves we are wiser. May not this in ;by the cloak of artificial manners; 
some measure be the cause.that all, iand so, when it does break out, the 
whether children of small or of bigger touch of human nature is irresistible •, 
growth, of three feet or six, take plea- we in fact acknowledge tho kinship, 
sure in the jokes, verbal and practical. But the nicest painting is required; 
of tlic clown Mr Mcriynian, and par- the least exaggeration turns all to 
don the wicked ness of Punch when f caricature. Even Fielding’s hand, 
^o,so adr4|||||||M|||||||^^ rope round though under the direction of con- 
the neCft^Vl^^HpPton chief-justice, snmmate genius, was occasionally too 
who trusteOTHoBrnf within Teach of unrestrained. His Parson Adams 
the knave’s fingers. ; might have been a trifle more happily 

Aquilius.—Y our theory.is plans- delineated; we see its error in the 
ible; bo the cause what it may, our after-type> Fangloss. What a field 
VOL. Lxiv.— xo. coexerrr. 2 k 
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was tbeM for extravagai»iQ aeiaiiaulate at ODaa,‘to 

Qiitsotte I but Cervantes bad those few words! 

bearing as well as free hand. ;d^ ef —^allistoid; 

coTdd peojde mistake the aim of he is mak- 

rantes, md pronounce him to be thef l•|;'jel1!lt^4}le;|nstoly hunself. 

Satirist of Itomanoe? . He was hlmHff A^thCtttJs.^It is a great fault in 
self the most exquisite romancer. HS4i a*, vay {topnlar novel writer off the 
episodes ^*6 romantic in the extreoMlf daj, mt he wiU not i^ve his readers 
whether of the pastoral or mcne rea£ <aedit for any imagination at all; 
life. Though it was not right iii| eirery eharactw is in extreme. To 
AVelanda to take np..his tale, it mast * otve ignorant of the w<n’ld, bnt through 
be regretted that Cervantes chmiged^ books, it would appear that there is 
the plan of his story. What would t^ mrt a common middle character in 
tourqfuncut have been ? Some critka^ Ibb: we are to be acquUnted with th^ 
hawe thought all the after-part infewj mifnatest particulars, or rather peon* 
rior t '^thottt admitting so much, h(|j| liaritles, of dress and lamnners. It is 
certainly wrote it in .piqnc, and poS^l as if a painter shonldllktlom* each htT 
sibly might not have oonclndod thei dividual in his grouping, in the most 
tale at ^1, if it'had not been thua 4eaf<diiug light. The inanimate nature 
forced upon him. ‘ iftust be made equally conspicuous, 

Aquilius.—^W e must not omit ta and every thing exaggerated. And it 
mentiononroum Addison. There is am’ ic ofteot as forced in the expression as 
airt^simplctomanismrannfngthi’ongn it is nxSaggerated in character. He 
all his papers, as one nneonsejoua oi has greULpowers, great genius, over- 
his own wit, so perfect w'as he in hi* flowing if ith matter, yet ns a writer 
art; and as to character, the simplo-\ he ;#ants agreealulity: his satire is 
tonianism of Sir Roger de Covedejf bitter# nnnecessarily accuauulated, and 
must ever immortaU^ the Hs choice of odlbus characters otSers 

, for the good eoisefltlia Sir Rag^ la too frequently a disgusting picture t l 
one of the world’s character, that lifb. . . 

can never be put by and forgotteni'f *'6!w*hWiv<?rThe wofsiM 
What nice touches constitute it I i a genius for investing his characters 
Curate. —Yes, great nicety; and; wiSh interest, by the events with 
how often the little too far injures ! at whiclf he links them togetlier, in 
confess 1 was never so charmed with wlflchhc has so much art, that lie com- 
somc of the characters in Sir Waite p^ls pm^ons of most adverse tastes to 
Scott’s novels, from this canying tool! read him,—ho is not a good-natured 
far. Even simplctonianism must nog! writer, and he evidently, it might be 
intrude,'as did sometimes Monkbama almost said profi*sscdly, writes with a 
and the Dominie: the “ prodigious !” purpose—and that i think a very mis- 
and absence of mind were beyond' chievous one, and one in which he is 
nature. Character should never be- to a certaiu extent joined by some 
cometheauthor’spuppets:mereccecn-! other wiitcrs of the day — to decry, 
tricity and catch phraseology do not | aad bring into contempt as unfeeling, 
make simpletonianism. Smollet, tooH tihe higher classes. This is a very vul- 
fcil into the caricature. lie sometimesf gar as well as evil lasto, and is (luite 
told too much, and let his figures play]^ mnworthy the genius of Mr Dickens, 
antics. The fool would thereby spoil , And, what is a great clTca* in a novel- 
ids part. There must be some reposof iSl, ho gives a very false view of life 
cve-jy where, into which, as into aap as it is. There is too ranch of tlm 
obscure, the mind of the reader ogL police-office reporter in all his works, 
spectator may look, and make conjcc+T DombeyandSoa is,however, liisgreat!’. 
tnre—some quiet;inwhichima^mition'| est failure, as a whole. You giad 
may work. The reader is never sati8-.| Mni credit for a ^ep plot and myW 
fiod, unless he too in a certain sonsd^l fery; .ere yc^u 
is a creator; the art is, to make att'| tnrhs oat--uotqH^^HnBw, m- 
his conjectures, though seemingly hia.’t' deed, are some tnrBP^piKOBflspSs- 
own, the actual result of the v sages of wonderful pov^f* but the 

before liim. “ Master ^igllow, 1 owe spring that should have attached them 
you a thousand pounds.” How maeh has snapped, and they are, and ever 
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win admired, only as scen^. f Irt 
termination is miserable—a poor eon- 
elusion, indeed, of such a be^ning ? 
every tbin^ is promised, notliing,given, 
in conclnsion. Some thmgs are quite 
out of possibility.. The whole condnet 
of the wife is out of nature.' Snob a 
character should have a deep cause 
for her conduct: she has none but 
the having married a disagreeid>le 
man, out of pique, from whom she 
runs away with one still more odious 
to herself and cvciy one, and assumes; 
not a virtue which she has not, but a 
vice which she scorns, and glories in 
the stigma, because it wounds her 
himbaud. Such a high and daring 
^id, and from the commencement so 
scorning contamination, could not so 
degrade itself without having a 
stronger purpose than the given one. 
The entire change of character in 
Domboy is out of all nature—it is im¬ 
possible ; nor does the extraordinary 
affection of the daughter spring from 
any known principle of humanity. 
The very goodness of some of the ac¬ 
cessory characters becomes weari¬ 
some, as the vice of others is disgust- 
iug. 

AQriLiTTs.—^After all, he is an un¬ 
comfortable writer,: he. puts you out 
of humour with the world, perhMS 
with yourself, and certainly with Imn 
as a writer. Yet let U6 acknowledge 
that he has done much good, H# 
should bo immortalised, if only for the 
j)Utting down the school tyrannies, 
exposing and crushing school preten- 
•sions, and doubtless saving many a 
fair intellect from witJieriug blight 
and perversion. He take.-^ in hand 
fools, dolts, and knaves; but J>ickens 
wants simpletouiauism. He gave 
some promise that way in his Pick- 
u ick Papns, but it was not fulfilled. 
'L’urn we now to Mrs Trollope. What 
say you to her TVmr of Wrcjchill ? let 
it have a text, and what is it ? I will 
not suggest a text—that Is your pro¬ 
vince. 1 dare to say you would easily 
find one. 

Co KATE.—Why, I think Mrs Trol¬ 
lope was veiy unfairly dealt with. 
The &3.i’rat^|ft^i|g|^at novel was a 
fair dcdujdit||||pP^' the creed of a 
sect; and if It o&M not always produce 
similar consequences, it is because men 
will be often better than their creeds. 
Hut that fact docs not make her com¬ 


ment imfit for the text, that it told; Z 
shouldl judge from, the abuse that has 
been heaped upon it—^no, not npon It, 
but upon the antborese. Why was it 
not open to her to make this answer 
toother worksoffiction, as she thought, 
iticulcatihg evil ? What Miss Hamil¬ 
ton did with the philosopliers, she did 
with the Antlnomians. 

Aqxjilius.—^I t has been the fashion 
to call her ,a coarse writer — a vul¬ 
gar writer. I see nothing of it in her 
best works. She takes vulgar and, 
coarse people to expose them as ’ 
warnings, and, if possible, to amend 
them. We cannot spare Mrg Trol¬ 
lope from onr literature. I have been 
told by an eye-witness that her 
American “ camp scene ” is veiy far 
short of the tnith, and that she conld 
not give the details. He mnst surdy 
bo a bit of a bigot, who would hastUy 
pronounce that even Greave’s Spirituk 
Quuotte is an irreligious work. There 
are too many people interested in de¬ 
crying the novel of so powerful a 
MTitor as Mrs Trollope, to suffer 
her to be without reproach both for 
style and object. I should rather ob-, 

' ject to her that she writes too much— 
for she is caj table, were she to bestow 
due time upon it, to write something bet¬ 
ter than has yet dropped from her pen; 
lot her give up her fashionable novels. • 
j When I say better, yet would I ex¬ 
cept the Vicar of WresrhiU: for, how¬ 
ever unpopular with some, it places 
her, as a writer, very high. 

(JruATE.—^They who oppose them¬ 
selves to any set of opinions must 
make up their minds, during the pre¬ 
sent generation at least, to receive but 
half their meed of praise. Was this 
ever proved more remarkably than in 
the publication of that singular novel, 
Ten Thonmnti a- Year ? It is a politi¬ 
cal satire, certainly; but not only that 
—it has a fur wider scope ; hut it was 
sufficiently so to set all the Whigs 
against it. And sore enough they 
wore. But has there been any such 
novel since the days of Fielding ? And 
it exhibits a pathos,tone of high 
priiicipJo and personal dignity, that 
wore out of the roach oven of Fielding. 
This novel, and its precursor, the 
Diarjf of a Physician will — mnst — 
ever live in the standard literature of 
tlie country. 

Aquilius.—A nd why not add Now 
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eatd Thent Oue thing I cannot bnt it is thus abstinently administered, 
greatly admire in Mr Warren—^he is there is often a great charm in the 
ever alive to the dignity of his profes- conciseness and unexpectedness. Let 
sion. Hating law as I do, in all its me exemplify Mr Southey’s Doctor. 
courses, ways, contacts, and consc- There may be, strictly speaking, or 
quences, and officials, from the Lord rather speaking after the fashion of 
Chief-Justice to the petty constable ; novels, but little love-making; there 
and having a kind of envious dislike are, nevertheless, two little scenes, that 
to the arrogation to themselves, by are the most touchingly effective 
lawyers, of the greater part of the I ever remember ta have read. The 
great profits and emoluments of the one is a scene between cousins— 
connt^; and seeing, besides, that dependent and in poverty, I think, at 
most men of any station and property Salisbury; the other, the unexpected 
pay, in their course of life, as much to and haief courtship of Doctor Dove 
lawyers as in taxes, the one cried-up himself. It is many years since I 
grievance; yet I confess that Mx read J’Ae Doctor, yet these two scones 
Warren has put the noble portraiture have often been conjured up, and 
cf the profession, in all its dignity and vividly pictured to my imagination, 
usefulness, and in its high mor^ and I doubt' if Southey could have told a 
intellectual acquirements and actions, love-tale in' any other way, and few in 
so vigorously before me, that I re- any way would have told one so well, 
cant, and even venerate the profes- Ccbatk.— ^Those who dwell too 

sion—against my will, nevertheless. unsparingly on such scenes, and spin 
* CuRAT£.—How touching are the out their sentimental tales, .and bring 
early stru^Ics with his poverty, in the loving pair incessantly before the 
the person of the young physician him- eye, do for the most part the very 
self! with w^hat fine taste apd feclinjg thing which the nature of the passion 
of the gentleman and the scholar-are -forbids. Its whole virtue, is in the 
they written! Derhaps. no nov^ can secrecy. And though the writer often 
show a more perfectly complcte-in-it- supposes a secrecy, by professing him¬ 
self character than his Gammon,- in selfnnly the narmtor and not the wit-- 
whom is the strange interweaving of ness, yet the reader is not quite satis- 
the man of taste and sense—even, in. seeing that be too is called in to 
some sense, better feeling—^with tWt dock over the wail or behind the hedge; 
sile and low habits of knavery. »t di _a nd the virtue he is willing to give the 
Aquilius.— The author differs fro^^overs is at some expense of hiaown, 
most novelists in this, that he does for be has a slii«wd suspicion that both 
not make love, by which must be un- he and the wnter are little better than 
-derstood love-making or love-pnrsuingv spies. 

the subject, but incidental to his sub- Aquiiaus.— Surely you Vill admit 

ject. He sets up affection, rather, in something conventional, as you wonlil 
the niche for his idolatry. Tenderness, the solilofiuy on the stage—words 
and duty linked with it, and made must pass for thoughts. 1 find a 
sublime by it, is with him far more greater fault with those kind of no- 
than the “passion,” of love. It is vcls; they work, as it were, too much 
liffe with love, rather than in the chase to a point, beyond which, and out of 
of it, that w'o see detailed in trial and which aim, there is no interest. These 
in i)Ower. 1 cal melodramatic novels, in which 

Curate. —It is so; and yet yon do the object seems to harrow up or con- 
not, I presume, mean to blame othei' tiiinally excite tlic feelings, to rein 
anthors if they iiave made “ the pas- the hasty course of curiosity, working 
sion” their subject. We arc onty chiefly for the denouement, after 
bonnd to thefiuthor’s choice, belt which there is nothing left but a blank, 
what it may—^ove, ambition, or any Curiosity, satisfied, cannot go back: 
other—we must have every feature of the thread.s have ^ been taken nj> 
life,,every notice of action, inctured. ‘ that lead out of the labyrinth—they 
. Aqqi^us.—Surely : but there is a will not conduct you back again. No- 
virtue, seeing that the one ■ vels of this kind have greater power, at 
B^ has been so decidedly occupied, in first, than any other; but, the efl'ect 
less prominent; and where for which they labour fully produced, 
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the effervescence is over; and thongh 
we remember them for the delight they 
have ^ven, we do not retnm to them. 
Novels of less overstrained incident, 
full of a certain na^ete in the descrip¬ 
tion of men and manners, from which 
the reader may make inferences and 
references out of his own knowledge, 
though they will not bo read by so 
many, will be read oftener by the 
same persons. Perhaps there is more 
genius in the greater part of these no¬ 
vels, but the writers sacrifice to effect 
—to immediate effect—too much. 
Cooper’s novels are somewhat of this 
kind ; and may I venture to say that 
the Waverley novels, as they are 
called, assume a little more than one 
could wish of this character. Authors, 
in this respect, are like painters of 
effect —they strike, much at first, but 
become even tiresome by the perma¬ 
nency of what is, in nature, evanescent. 
It is too forced for the quietness under 
which things are both seen and read 
twice. Generally, iu such tales, when 
the parties have got well out of their 
troubles, we are content to leave them 
at the church door, and not to think 
of them afterwards. 

Curate. —Novelists, too, seem to 
think that, by their very title, they 
are compelled to seek novelties. 1 
have to complain of a very bad no¬ 
velty. The “ lived together happy 
for ever after ” is not only to be omit¬ 
ted, but these last pages of happiness 
are sadly slurred over; as if the au¬ 
thor was mostly gifted with the mali¬ 
cious propensity for accumulating 
trouble upon his favourites, and nith 
reluctance registered their escape into 
happiness. They do out of choice 
what biographers do out of necessity, 
the disagreeable necessity of bio¬ 
graphy, and for which—1 eonfess the 
w'cakness—1 dislike it. I do not like 
to come to the “ vanitas vanitatum ” 
—^to sec the last page contradict and 
make naught of the vitality, the 
energy, the pursuit, the attainment of 
years. It is all true enough—as it 
is—that old men have rheum, but, as 
Hamlet says, it is villanons to set it 
down. You have, of course, read that 
powerful novel Mount Sard. You 
remember the last papje—the one be¬ 
fore had been “ voti compos "—all 
were happy; and there it should have 
ended. Not a bit of it. Then follows 


the monumental scene. You are de- 
i^red to look forward, to see them, or 
rather to be told of their Iving in their 
shrouds, with their feet, that recently 
so busily walked the flowery path of 
the accomplishment of their hopes, 
upturned and fixed in the solemn pos¬ 
ture of death. 

Aquiliub. —^Yes, I remember it 
well, and being rather nervous, de¬ 
clined reading Emilia WyndUiam, by 
the same author, because I heard it 
was melancholy, and feared a similar 
conclusion. I agree with yon with 
respect to biography: and remember, 
when a boy, the sickening sensation 
when I read at school the end of So¬ 
crates. I wish biographers would 
know where to stop, and save us the 
sad catastrophe. It is strange, that 
you most not read the life of a buffoon 
but you must see his tricks come to an 
end, and his whole broad farce of life 
suddenly drop down dead in tragedy.- 
Whatever may be said of the bio¬ 
grapher in his detbnee, 1 hold the no¬ 
velist inexcusable. 

Curate.— I should even prefer the 
drop-scene of novel happiness to come 
‘quietly down before the accoucheur 
and the registrar ef births make their 
appearance. Why rfhouldVe be told 
of a nursery of brats—a whole quiver¬ 
ful, as Lamb says, “ shot out ” upon 
you ? It is better to take these things 
for granted. Doubtless it is as true, 
that the happy couple will occasionally 
suffer—she from nerves, and he under 
dyspepsia; but we do not see such 
matters, nor ought they to be brought 
forward, although I doubt not tho 
authors might obtain a very handsome 
fee from an advertising doctor for only 
publishing the prescriptions. If they 
go on, however, in this absurd way, 
it is to be feared they will go one riep 
further with the biographers, and 
publish the will, with certificate of 
probate and legacy-tax duly paid. 

Aquimus. — Wg are not, however? 
as bad as the French. If our novels do- 
sometimes requiro an epitaph at the 
end, tliey do not make death at once 
a lewd, sentimental, frightful, and sui¬ 
cidal act—and that not as a warning, 
but as a French sublime act. 

Curate. —You have read, then, the 
Juif Eryarit. I am not very well 
acqumuted. with French novels, but 
have read some very pretty stories in 
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the volnimnotis Balzac, most of which, 
were not of a bad tendency. Bid you 
ever read the Greek novels- Thm- 
gvnea and C/tfoiclea, and the Loves 
of Ismenias and Ismene ? Being 
curious to see how the •Thessalonian 
archbishop, who lived in the times of 
Manuelis and Alexis Commeuns, about 
the year 760, would sjieak the senti¬ 
ments of bift ago on the passion of 
love, 1 lately took ufi his novel, the 
“ Loves of Ismeniaa and /smene.” 

Aquilius.—I know it not; per- 
liaps you will give me an outline, and 
select passages. 1 have great respect 
for the old Homeric commentator. 

CuBA'rE.—remember a few ten¬ 
der passages, and graceful descrip¬ 
tions of gardens g.nd fountains, and 
that he is not unmindful of his Homer, 
for he refers to the gardens of Alcinous 
as his modeL I confess I am a little 
aiAamed of the archbishop; but read 
with more' tiiau shame that Greek 
novel of Longiis, written it ta doubted 
prhether m the second or fourth cen- 
^ly, and to ^hicli, it is said, Ensta- 
thiins was indebted for his-novel. 
Lougns's Daphnis and CMoH is a pas¬ 
toral,—it would '-^rn well. There 
are pleasing desertions in both of 
garden scenery. Sj^aking of gardens 
and fountains reminds me of the rich¬ 
ness of Ent^- 

temmeniA, which 1 am surpri.sed did 
not before come intfy qiqr discussion. 
How strange is it th^jH^mough man¬ 
ners and scenes are sO far from our 
usages and any known locality, we 
admit them at once within the recog¬ 
nised bouadaty of imaginative nature! 
They arc indeed fascinating; yet have 
I not nn^requenriy met with persons 
who professed thnt they could uot en¬ 
dure them. 

Aquiltcs.—^W ere they young per¬ 
sons ?—if so, they must be very .scanti¬ 
ly gifted with a concUiatlng imagina¬ 
tion, riiough they may very^^possibly 
bn the most reasonable of hnman 
beings. The charm that renders the 
Arabian Nights acceptable' in all 
countries appeals to me to arise from 
this—that vivid are J U l ' t outmes^wfaich 
speak of enr craitimn natn^ and 
what is extraneous is less d^ed. 
IndMl, not nnfrdlnmtly is great use 
made of the i^tsouine—'such-ebsenre a8> 
itombroadtj the s^ter of mystery, 
pvdfllii^y spread a«|and the gorgeooa 


riches of his pencil. There is here 
and there, too, a sprinkling of simple- 
toniauism in a foreign shape, showing 
that ^l nations ‘have something akin. 

CuBATB.—Besides, they have the 
chaim of magic, and a magic which 
blends very skilfully audhai-moniously 
with the realities of every-day life. 
They were evidently composed in a 
country where magic was a creed. 
Could such tales have been ever the 
product of this country, so dilFerent 
• from any of our “fairy talcs ?’’ though 
j perhaps none of oiu*s, those that de¬ 
lighted ns in our childhood, are of 
English origin. IMagic of some kind 
or other must have been adopted in 
tale at a very early pcu’iod. Ulysses’ 
safety girdle, whidi he was dii'ccted 
m.y.5teriou8ly to throw behind him, and 
I believe not to look back, comes un¬ 
doubtedly from some far land of faery, 
from whence the genius of Homer took 
it witli a willing hand. 

Aquilics. —Grecian fable is steeped 
in the charmed fountain. Tlui power 
of the Medusa’s head, and the black 
marble prince’s metamorphoses, are 
nearly allied. And a Circe may be 
discovered in many jjlaces of Arabic 
enchantment. 

CuBATE_Time converts every¬ 

thing into beautj^. You smile, think¬ 
ing doubtless that age Itus something 
to do with uglinee.s. Ferbaps so, though 
it fo]low.s not but that there may be, 
personally speaking, to ©very age its 
own beauty, visible to eyes not human, 

, whilst we are under earthly beaiuty’s 
fascination, at any rate with regard 
^to fact and to fable. Time unites 
as it covers the riven rock with 
lichen; so the shattered and ngUest 
-idols of remotest ages doth^me hand 
over to Fables to remodel and invest 
with gannents of beauty or deformity, 
to suit every desire of the imagination. 
Strange as it may seem, it is true that 
I there is in most of ns, weary and nn- 
aatisfied with this matter-of-fact world, 
a propensity to throw ourselves into 
dream, and let fancy bnild up for us a 
, world of its own, and, fm* a season, 

! fit ns with an exigence for it—taking 
with ns the beantlful of this, and 
; ehm-ming what is plain nnder riie con¬ 
verting influence of flctioit. Who 
itndm’stood this as Shaki^are did? 
HU Temptsi^ MUkammeFs Night 
Bream, his Merckatd of Fentit^, itro 
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bail* up out of the materials supplied it with her 5 and she will, to 

by this natural propensity.- .proYoke you, bring you into company 

Aquilius.—H ow beautiful are im- with sorae very good people, and vei-y 
possibilities when genius sets them much devoted to education. She tells 
forth M truth! Who does not yield me she has a neighbour who biunt 
implicit belief to every creation ■ of Gay’s fables, which a godfather had 
Shakspeare? I prefer the utter im- given to one of her children; because, 
possibilities to improbabilities con- said she, it taught children lying, for 
verted into real substantial fact. Let her children looked incredulous as one 
us have Mysterks of Udolpho un- day she told them that beasts Cknnot 
cleared up ; it is .dissatisfying at the speak. Ilie Curate’s wife promises 
end to find you have been cheated, herself some amusement, you perceive, 
One would not have light let iii to when you come; you must thereforo 
a mysterious obscure, and exhibit per- be as provoking as possible. But 
haps but a bare wall ten feet olf. I now, Eusebius, we have read the 
had rather have the downright honest novels brought to us. The first, 
ghost thanonc, on discovery, that shall Jam Eyre, has been out some time: 
be nothing but an oM'stick and a few not so the other, Madame de Mal- 
rags. The reader is i)ut in the condi- yuet, which has only now made its 
tion of the fh>gs in the fable, when first appearance. 1 do not think it 
they found themselves deluded into fair, though it is a common practice 
wonder and worship of an old log. with critics, to give out a summary of 
I would not even clear up the darkness the tales they review—for this is sure 
of ignorance respecting the Pyramids, to spoil the reading. I will resume, 
and will believe that the hieroglyphics then, the dialogue, omitting such parts 
are the language of fables, that are as may be too searchhig into thej^iy. 
better, Kke the mammies, under a Lyi3i.v. —Well, 1 am glad w^ead 

shroud. Wherever you find a bit of Jane Eyre first, for I should Mve 
the mysterious, j'-ou are sure to be beeu sorry to have ended 4rith tears,- 
under a charm. Iii Curinne of which she has drawn so plentifully; 
Madame de Stael, not the most ro-*iand not from my eyes alone, though 
mantic of authors, the destiny cloud both you men, as ashamed of your 
across the moon yon would not have better natures, have endeavoured to 
resolved into snu^ ascending from a conceal them in vain, 
house-top. Let the barial-jJacc of Aquimos.—I t is a very pathetic 

fEdipus bo ever hid. Imagination tale—very singular; and so like truth 
('.onverts ignorance into a pleasure, that it is' diflicult to avoid believing 
There is a belief beyond, and bettoi' that much of the characters and inci- 
tlian that of eyes and ears. dents are taken from life, though 

CtJBATE. —Hot at present; at this woman is called the weaker sex. Here, 
moment £ will trust l^th. I hear the in one example, is represented the 
carriage, and here is Lydia returned strongest passion and the strongest 

from-. I hope she has picked up principle, admirably supported. 

the parcel of books which I gathered CuiiiVTE.—It is an episode in this 
for our reading. w^ork-a-day world, most interesting, 

Now here, Eusebius, our dialogue and touched at once with a daring, yet 
broke off, and we greeted the Curate’s delicate hand. In spite of all novel 
wife. The box, it seems, had not rules, the love heroine of the tale 
reached the little town; so, with a has no personal beauty to recommmid 
woman’s nice tact, Lydia, the Curate’s her to the deepest afiectioa of a man 
Lydia, had brought us two Novels to of sense, of station, and who had seen 
begin with. I therefore put my letter mnefa of the world, not uncontaminated 
to yon by, until we had read them, and by it. It seems to have been the 
I was enabled to say something about purpose of the author to show that 
them. You perceive, Eusebios, that high and noble sentiments, and gmt 
I have made some mention in the affection, can be both made subservient, 
di^gne of you, and your opiniona and even heightened, by the energy of 
upon nursery fabulous education, practical wisdom. li the author hks 
Lydia says—for to her we meatiORed purposely formed a heroine without 
your whfoir-4hat you most come and henwls usual aceomplishmeBta, 
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n^tli a knowledge of tM world, and 
oven with a purpose to l^’ghten that 
^oniap in our admiratiop, he has made 
^ |ub email inroad into the virtues that 
Usually attributed to every lover, 
|B(:tbe>con8truction of a novel. He, 


thongh a '* Tale of1820,” carries back 
its interest, and much of the detail of 
the stoiy, to the horrors of the first 
French J^volQtion. There is conse¬ 
quently a wide field for diversity bf 
character, and for conflict of opinions, 


j|^ berO) has great faults—^why should and their elibctsi as shown upon every 


wb mince the word?—vice. And 

vtt 'ab sin^ar is the fatality of 
that it would be impossible 
to find two characters so necessary 
to exhibit true virtues, and make 
the happiness of each. The execu¬ 
tion uf the parating is as perfect as 
the conception. 

Ltdia. —I think every part of the 
novel perfect, thongh 1 have no doubt 
many will object, in some instances, 
both to the. attachment and the cou- 
dlict of Jane Eyre. 

Aquiuus. —It is not a book for 
Brudes—it is not a book for eifeminate 
imd tasteless men; it is for the en- 
jojrment of a feeling'heart and vigor¬ 
ous understanding. 

—1 never can forget her 


grade of social life; and it is very 
striking that the deepest rooted pre¬ 
judices, ere the conclusion, change- 
sides, and arp fitted upon characters- 
to whom, at the commencement, they 
seemed but little to belong. The in¬ 
born aristocratic feelings, alike with 
the republican habits, meet their check i 
and I suppose it was the intention of 
the author to showthe wea.knc8s of both. 

CuBATE.—I am not certain of that, 
for I think the innate is preserved 
even through the disguise of contrary 
\ habits. I wow not whicli is the hero< 
-T-tfae Bnonapartcan soldier or the 
English naval captain. There are 
discussions on subjects of life 



.some----- 

Interspersed, which show the author to 
he a man of a deeply reflectin g mind, and 
across the heath, and her de- ;\tmidnedwith no little power of express- 
night’s lodging there. .! Ing what he thinks and what he feels. 

CuKATE.*—But you win remembeii Aqniuus.—When I fonnd fault with 

it without pain, for it was at once tbp this wet blanket of happiness, the 
anffering and the triumph of woman’s #moaamental termination of Mount 
virtue. Sorelf I did not so soon expect to 

AqtJiuxJS.—^To my mind, one of meet with a repetition of this fault, 
the most beautiful passages is the re- 1. must pick a quarrel with the writer 


turn of Jane Eyre, when she sees in 
this twilight her *^xifaster” and her 
]ov<w solit^, and feeling his way' with 
his hand^, baring his sightless sorrow 
to the chill and drizaly night. 

CuBATE. —^Bnt what think you of 
Madame de Malguet i In a different 
way, that is as unlike anj other novel 
as Jane Eyre. This, too, is written 
to ex^bit the character of -woman 
under no ordinary circumstances. 

Aquiucs —She reminds me of tho 
Chevalier d’Eon, whose portrait 1 re¬ 


fer unnecessarily putting his characters 
hore- de’combcu. I think authors now- 
a-days need not be aft'aid of the fate 
of Cervantes—of having them taken 
oil their hands, and made to plajj^ their 
parts upon any other stages than their 
own. 

Lydia. —You seem, both of you, to 
forget the real moral of the stoiy— 
that a person endowed witii a little- 
more than common sense, general 
kindness, aipiability, and energy of 
character, may bo more useful in tho 


member to have seen years ago in the world than tho mostacoompUfilkedhero. 
Wonderful Mayazine-^klf man, half Cubatk. —You would have found 

woman. MadamedeMalguetisperbaps him too a hero, if bis actions had been 
an amalgamation of the Chevalier and within the sphere of heroism. I hope 
Lady Hestill’ Stanhope. These, after to meet with Mr Torrens again. He 
all, are not the beings to be exempt has very great powers, and his con- 
fh>m the tender paseion, but it is under . oeptions me ori|^ai. 
tho strong^t vagaries; Love without And nbw, Eusebius, having written 
courtship is the very romance of the yon this account of onr dimogue, and 
passion; and such is there in the tale breathed country air, and witnessed 
df de Malgudt. The scene happiness, J am, yours ever, and 

is laid in a^tie town, and its imme- ^<PreAiniemUiui,uiiicitin]ntuitaiiiol«Btaett.'*‘ 
dtate neighbourhood, in. Erance *, and Aqciuus. 
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Sevesn months have barely elapsed to which its finances, under present 
since the throne of Louis Philippe management, seemed unequw—having^ 


was Overturned, by u. sudden and 
well-concerted urban tumult; and six 
have not expired since the fervour 
of revolution invaded the Germanic 
empire, and Italy, tom lljy the inno¬ 
vating passions, comm^ced a strife 
with the Austrian power. How mar- 
veUous have been jihe changes, how 
vehement the action, how powerful 
the reaction, since those events com¬ 
menced ! involved in the whirlwind 
of anarchy, the greater as well as 
the lesser states.of Germany seemed to 
be on the verge of destruction. Aus¬ 
tria, tormented by diversity of line¬ 
age, race, and interest, seemed to be 
irrevocably broken up; and amidst 
the rebellion in Lombmdy, the seve¬ 
rance of Venice, the insurrection in 
Bohemia, and the fierce demand of 
tlic Hungarians for independence, it 
seemed scarcely possible to hope that 
tiie house of Hapsburg could main¬ 
tain ifh existence, or the important 
element of Austria in the balance of 
European power be preserved. Tom 
by contending passions, a prey to 
the ambition of the republicans, the 
dreams of the socialists, and the in¬ 
dignation of the loyalists, France 
resembled a fiery volcano in the 
mom^t of irruption, of which the 
throes were watched by surrounding 
nations with trembling anxiety for 
thi^r own existence. Italy, with 
Sicily severed fmoi the throne of 
Naples; Kome in scarcely disguised 
insurrection against the Papal autlio- 
rity; Lombardy, Tuscany, and Venice 
ill open revolt; and Piedmont, under 
revolutionary guidance, commencing 
the usual system of external demo¬ 
cratic aggression, scarcely presented 
a spot on which the eye of hope could 
rest. Prussia, the first to be reached 
by the destructive fiarae, seemed so 
strongly excited, that^ it was hard to 
say whether its national unity or 
monarchicftl institutions would first 
fall to pieces. England, assailed by 
Chartism in the one .island, and the 
approaching insurrection of the Irish 
in the other; oppressed with a debt 


borrowed £8,000,000 in a _ , 
of general peace—seemed shaken tG 
Us foundation. The distress so gene¬ 
rally diffused .by the combined effect 
of free>. trade and a fettered currency, 
appeared at once to have dried up Us 
material resources and overturned 
the wonted stability of the na¬ 
tional mind‘: every thing seemed to 
be returning to chaos; and even tlio 
most sanguine advocates of human 
perfectibility, the most devout be- 
lievera in democratic regeneration, 
looked on with trembling anxiety, 
and could hardly anticipate any other 
result from the disturbed passions of 
society, but a general and sanguinary 
war, terminating in the irresistible 
ascendency of one victorious power, 
or possibly a fresh inundation, over 
the exhausted field of European strife, 
of northern barbarians. 

But truth is great, and wUl pre¬ 
vail. There are limits imposed by 
the wisdom of nature to themadness 
of the people, not less than the strife 
of the elements. Extraordlaary con¬ 
vulsions seldom fail to restore go- 
vcimmcnt, after a time, to a bearable- 
form : the letting loose of the pas¬ 
sions of nations ere long rouses - the 
feelings and alarms the interests, which 
produce reaction, and restore the sub¬ 
verted equilibrium of society. Men 
will not be permanently ruled by 
brutal force. Triumph reveals the 
latent tyranny of the multitude; 
power brings to light the selfishness 
and rapacity of theii' leaders. How 
strikingly have those truths—so often 
enunciated, so little attended to beeil 
demonstrated by the events of the 
last summer! Six months only have 
elapsed, and what years, what cen¬ 
turies of experience have ween passed 
during that brief period 1 How many 
delusions has it seen dispelled, and 
fallacies exposed; how many pre¬ 
tensions levelled, and expectations 
blasted; how many reputations wi¬ 
thered, and iniquities detected I How 
much has the peril of inflammatory 
language been demonstrated, and the 
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hollowness of revolutionary regene¬ 
ration established! how quickly have 
words been blown into the an- by 
deeds, and the men of eloquence 
supplanted by those of .the sword! 
“ Words,” says Lamartine,* “ set na¬ 
tions on fix'e; bayonets alone restore 
them to reason.” Who has furnished 
such a commentary on these words as 
Lamartine himself? 

Is it the doctrines of the French 
llevolution which were deemed aeduc- 
tive, its principles insinuating, its 
example dangerous? The Red Re¬ 
publicans, the insurrection of .1 une, the 
slaughter of a greater number of men 
in a single revolt than has taken place 
in many a decisive battle, the withering 
agony of Farisiau destitution, the ten 
timusand captive's in its dungeons; 
the nightly transportation, for weeks 
together, of hundreds of deluded fana¬ 
tics; the state of siege,—the pros¬ 
tration of freedom, a military dicta¬ 
torship, rise up in grim and hideous 
array to dispel the illusion. Is it the 
loFteans of Italian regeneration which 
have caused the heart of the pa¬ 
triot to throb all over the world, and 
led the enthusiastic to anticipate a 
second era of Italian independence in 
the old age of its civilisation ? The 
defeats on the Adige, the fall of Milan, 
the dispersion of the Lombard and 
Tuscan levies, tell us how miserable 
was the delusion on which such ex¬ 
pectations rested, and how vain is the 
hope that a seldsh and worn-out na¬ 
tion, destitute alike of civil firmness 
or military courage, can successfully 
establish its independence. Is it from 
Rome that this regeneration of society 
is expected to"arise, and the reform¬ 
ing pope who is to be the Peter the 
Hermit of the new crusade in favour of 
the liberties of mankind ? Rehold him 
now trembUng in his palace, bereft of 
authority, deprived of consideration; 
hated, despised, discrowned; wait¬ 
ing to see which of the Tramon¬ 
tane powers is to send a regiment 
of horse to receive the keys of the 
Eternal City, and give a lasting 
luler to the former mistress of the 
world. 

Is it Prussia thatis to take the lead 
in the regeneration of the world, and 


from the north that a new Armiiiius 
is to issue, to assert the liberties of 
the great Teutonic family of mankind? 
Turn to Berlin, and see to what a 
pitiable degree of weakness revolu¬ 
tionary triumphs have reduced tlie 
mouarchy of the Great Frederick. Be¬ 
hold its monarch and its army de¬ 
feated by a band of students and 
shop-boys; its arsenal pillaged by 
an insm'geut mob; and the power 
which withstood the banded strength 
of Europe, a century ago, and 
fronted Napoleon m the plenitude of 
his power, waging a doubtful and ag¬ 
gressive war with Denmark, a fifth- 
rate power, and paralysed by pro¬ 
cessions of apprentices, and the me¬ 
naces of trades-unions, in the capital. 
Is it Ireland that is regarded as the 
sheet-anchor of the cause of revolu¬ 
tion, aud from the Emerald Isle that 
the bands of heroes me to issuo who 
are to crush the tyranny of England, 
restore the freedom of the seas, and 
avenge the long quarrel of the Celt 
with the Saxon ? It is iuBoulagh Comi- 
mon that we must look for the exploits 
of the new Spartan heroes, and among 
the widow’s cabbages we must search 
for the grave of a modem Letlnidas I 
Is it in the energy, courage, and per¬ 
severance of the array of Tipperaiy, 
that we must find the realisation of 
the long-cherished hopes of Irish in¬ 
dependence, and the demonstration 
of the solid foundation on which the 
much vaunted prospects of Ilibeniiau 
success against British oppression is 
to bo founded! It must augment the 
admiration wliich all the world must 
fed at the gallemt conduct of the Irish, 
in this memorable straggle, to reflect 
that they owed theu* success to them¬ 
selves alone ;4 that none of tbefr arms 
had been purchased, nor preparations 
made, with the wealth of the stranger; 
that they had spnmed the charity of 
England as proudly as they had re¬ 
pelled its arms; and that, whatever 
could be cast up against them, this, 
at least, could not be said, that they 
had evinced ingratitude for recent 
benefits, or cat the bread of their bene- 
facto» while they were preparing to 
pierce him to the heart! 

Memorable, indeed, haa been the 


* Laimartme, Mitioire dass GUrondintr L 83.. 
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year which haa given these examples, 
and tanght these lessons, to mankind. 
History^ will be sought in vain for a 
period in which, during so short a 
time, so many important political 
ti’ttths were unfolded, so many moral 
precepts tauglit, by sufiering; or in 
which, after being for a season ob¬ 
scured by clouds, the polar star of 
religion and duty has shone forth with 
so bright a lustre. It is a proud thing 
for England to reflect on the exalted 
post she has occupied during tin's 
marvellous and trying time. While 
other nations, possessed of far greater 
military forces, were reeling under 
the shock, or prostrated by the trea¬ 
chery and treason of their* defenders, 
she alone has repelled the danger by 
the constable’s baton. She has neither 
augmented her arm}', nor increased 
her navy; she has not added a gun to 
her ships, nor a bayonet to her batta¬ 
lions. She has neither yielded to the 
violence of the Revolutionists, nor 
been guilty of deeds of cruelty to re¬ 
press them. If her government is to 
blame for their conduct during the 
crisis, it is for having been too lenient 
—for having dallied too long with agi¬ 
tation, and winked at sedition tili it 
grew into treason. A fault it un¬ 
doubtedly has been, for it has brought 
matters to a crisis, and caused the 
ultimate outbreak to be repressed with 
far greater and more unavoidable se¬ 
verity than would have been required 
if the flrst merciful coercion had taken 
place. Had the Habeas Corpus Act 
been suspended in November, and 
the farce of Irish patriotism been hin¬ 
dered from taming into a burlesque 
tragedy, for one person whom it would 
have been necessary to imprison or 
transport, fifty must now undergo 
that punishment. Yet is this leniency 
or temporisation, misplaced as it was, 
and calamitous as it has turned out, 
a proud passage in England’s story. It 
is some consolation to reflect that 
sheconqueredthc revolutionary spirit, 
by which so many of the military mo¬ 
narchies of Enropo had been pro¬ 
strated, by moral strength alone; that 
scarce a shot was fired in anger by 
her troops, and not a drop of blood 
was shed on the scaffold; and that 
undue forbearance and lenity is the 
only fault which, during the crisis, 
eaii be imputed to the government 


which braved the storm under which 
the world was reeling. 

Nor is the moral lesson less striking, 
or less important, which France, during 
the same period, has read to mankind. 
She has not, on this occasion, been 
assailed by the Continental powers. 
No Pitt or Cobourg has stood forth to 
mar, by ensanguined hostility, the 
bright aurora of her third Revolution. 
No Louis Philippe has stepped in, to 
change its character or intercept its 
consequences, and reap for royalty 
(he fruits of insiu-rection. No bands 
of Cossacks , or plumed Highlanders 
have again approached the capital of 
civilisation, to wrest from Freedom 
the rights she has acquired, or tear 
from her brows the glory she has won. 
Whatever she has gained, or suffered, 
or lost, has been owing to herself, and 
herself alone. Enrope has looked on 
in anxious, it may be atfi-ighted, neu¬ 
trality. Though undermined every 
where by the spirit of propagandism, 
though openly assailed in some quar¬ 
ters by scarcely disguised attacks, 
tlie adjoining powers have abstained 
from any act of hostility. Albeit 
attacked by a revolutionary expedi¬ 
tion, fitted out and afined by the 
French government at Paris, Belgium 
has attempted no act of retaliation. 
Victorious Austria, though grievously 
provoked, has accepted the mediation 
of France and England: when Turin 
was at his mercy, the triumphant 
Radetsky sheathed his victorious 
sword at Milan, and sought not to 
revenge on Piedmont the unprovoked 
aggression which its revolutionary 
government had committed on the 
Imi»erial dominions in Italy. Russia 
has armed, but not moved; the Czar 
has left to the patriotism and valour 
of Denmark the burden of a contest 
with the might of revolutionised Ger¬ 
many. Revolution has every where 
had fair play; a clear stage and no 
favour has been accorded to it by all 
the surviving monarchies in Europe. 
The enthusiasm of Lamartine, the in¬ 
trigues of Caussidi^e, the dreams of 
Louis Blanc, the amlfition of Ledm 
Rollin, have been allowed their full 
development. Koth'mg has inter¬ 
cepted the realisation of their pro¬ 
jects. If France has suffered beyond 
all precedent from her convulsion; if 
her finances are in a state of hopeless 
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embarrassment; if forty-five per cent 
has been added to her direct taxes, 
and the addition cannot be levied 
from the public distress; if three hun¬ 
dred thousand men have been added 
to her regular army; if poverty and 
destitution stalk through her streets; 
if her jails teem with ten thousand 
captives, and thousands of families 
mourn a father or a brother slain on 
the barricades, or transported for 
civil war,—the cause is to be found in 
the Revolution, and the Revolution 
alone. 

The terrible and tragic result of the 
strife in the streets of Paris in June, 
has done scarcely a less service to 
mankind, by opening the eyes of the 
world to the real nature of crimes 
which recent events had rendered po¬ 
pular, and restoring their old and just 
appellation to acts of the deepest atro¬ 
city, which the general delusion had 
caused to pass for virtues. Since the 
successful result of the Revolt of the 
Barricades in 1830, the ideas of men 
have been so entirely subverted, that 
no government was practicable in 
France but that of corruption or the 
sword; and ^ason and sedition ap- 
})eared to have been blotted out of the 
list of crimes in the statute-book of 
Kngland. So licentious had the age 
become, and so much was government 
paralysed by terror at the unprece¬ 
dented tom which the public mind 
had taken, that, in Ireland especially, 
it can scarcely be said, for the last ten 
years, that, in regard to state offences, 
there has been any government at all. 
The Repeal agitation—the wholesale 
liberation of prisoners by Ixrirl Nor- 
manby—the unchecked monslcr meet¬ 
ings,—the quashing of O’Ccnncll’s con¬ 
viction by the casting vote of one 
Wbigpeer,in opposition to the opinion 
of the twelve judges of England—the 
unparalleled and long-continued vio¬ 
lence of the treasonable press in Dub¬ 
lin—the open drilling and arming of 
the people in the south and west of 
Ireland—the undisguised announce¬ 
ment of an approaching insurrection, 
of which the time was openly fixed 
for the completion of harvest—were so 
many indications that G ovemmen t had 
become paralysed, and ceased to dis¬ 
charge its functions, in the neighbour¬ 
ing island. • 

If matters were not as yet so men¬ 


acing in England, it was not that the 
executive was more powerful or effi¬ 
cient in this country, but that the 
English mind was slower to take fire 
than on the other side of the Channel, 
and that more weighty interests re¬ 
quired to be subverted amon^ the 
Saxons than the Celts, before the insti¬ 
tutions of society were overturned, 
and anarchy, plunder, and spoliation, 
became the order of the day. Yet 
even here there were many indications 
of Government having become para¬ 
lysed, and lamentable proof that the 
public tranquillity was preserved, 
more by the moderation of its assail¬ 
ants than the strength of its defenders. 
The violence and general impunity of 
the trades-unions, in both England and 
Scotland; the open and undisguised 
preparations of the Chartists in both 
countries; the toleration in the metro¬ 
polis, on two different occasions, of a 
Chartist Convention, which aspired at 
usurping the government of the coun¬ 
try; the uniform and atrocious vio¬ 
lence of the rcvolutionaiy press; the 
entire impunity with w’hich, on every 
occasion, the most dangerous sedition 
was spouted on the platform, or re¬ 
tailed in the columns of the journals ; 
the open preparation, at last, of trea¬ 
sonable measures ; and the organisa¬ 
tion of the disaffected in clubs, where 
arms were distributed, and projects of 
rebellion, massacre, and conflagration 
hatched—were so many indications, 
and that, too, of the most alarming 
kind, that matters were approaching 
a crisis in these islands: and that the 
paralysis and imbecility of a Govern¬ 
ment which had ceased to discharge 
its functions, migiit prove, as it did in 
France in the feeble liands of Louis 
XVI., the precursor of a dreadful and 
disastrous convulsion. 

Thanks to the French revolution 
and Irish rebellion, this state of mat¬ 
ters has met, for the time at least, 
with a decisive check. The eyes of 
men have been opened; things aro 
called by their right name. We again 
hear of treason and sedition—words, of 
late years, so much gone into disuse 
that the rising generation scarcely 
knew what they meant. In France the 
heroes of the barricades have ceased 
to be lauded as the greatest of men. 
Insurrection is no longer preached as 
the first of social duties. That which 
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was the chief of cine virtues on the “Martyrs’ Monument” in Edinburgh 
24th February has become the great- stands as a durable monument of their 
est of civic crimes on the 24th June, sympathy. Lord Campbell, in his 
The soldiers of treason no longer meet Lives of the Chancellors, has in bitter 
with an honoured sepulchre, nor, if sur- terms exhaled their collected indig- 
viving, are they teted and caressed by nation. But scai’cely was the ink of 
royal hands. If killed, they are thrust his lordship’s lucubrations diy, when 
into undistinguished graves; if taken he saw fit, as a member of Lord John 
alive, they are immured in dungeons llussell’s cabinet, to bring in a bill to 
or transported. Universal suffrage has assimilate the punishment of sedition 
done that which royalty was too in- in Ireland to the old law of Scotland; 
dulgent or too timorous to do—it has and under it Mitchell has been trans- 
ccased the dallying with treason. It ported fourteen, and Martin ten years 
has fought the Red Republic with its —the very punishments inflicted for 
own weapon, and conquered in the similar ofi'ences on Muir and Fische 
strife. It has erected a military dcs- Palmer. The difference is, that for 
potism in the great revolutionised one person transported or imprisoned 
capital. Industry, almost destroyed under Mr Pitt’s system of timely co- 
by the first triumph of anarchy in ercion and prevention, in 1793, in Great 
France, is slowly reviving uuder the Britain and Ireland, a hundred will 
protection of absolute power. With be transported or imprisoned under 
suppression of the trade of the “jour- the Whig system of long temporisa- 
nalistc,” the “ cmeutier,” and the tion and final repression, in 1848. So 
“ homme des barricades,” other true it is, that undue weakness in the 
branches of employment are at length prevention of crime is the inevitable 
beginning to revive.* parent of undue sternness in its pu- 

Nor is the change less remarkable uishment, and that in troubled times 
in Great Britain, where government government incur the reality of seve- 
havc not only followed Mr Pitt’s ex- rity to avoid its imputation, 
ample of suspending the Habeas Cor- Not less important, to the final 
pus Act in Ireland, but have passed a interests of mankind, ia*%hc exposure 
special statute, assimilating for two of the real designs and objects of the 
years the punishment of aggravated revolutionary party, over the world, 
cases of sedition to what it was by w'hich has now taken place. The 
the old common law of Scotland, days of delusion arc gone past; words 
Great w'as the abuse which the Whig have ceased to mislead men as to the 
writers for half a century bestowed nature of things. For half a cen- 
on the Scotch .Tudges in 1703, for ap- tury, men have been continually mis- 
plying the punishment of the Scotch led by the generous and elevated 
law to the sedition of 1793, and trans- language under which the democratic 
porting Muir and Fische Palmer, for party veiled their real designs. The 
trying to force on a revolution by strength of revolution consists in the 
means of a national convention. Tin* power it possesses of rousing effort 

*Tlic Prcfcctof Police had published an account of the situation of Paris during the 
last ten days, in which he st atea that the most perfect tranquillity prevailed in the 
c.'ipital ; that confidence was beginning to revive on every point; that a slow but 
iucontestiblc progress manifested itself in every branch of industry ; and that at no 
former period, and under no previous regimen, did Paris offer more respect for per¬ 
sons or more security for property. Orders were arriving from the departments. 
The manufiicture of articles of luxury and jewellery partook of that resuscitation, 
as appears from the returns of the inspector-general of the hall-mark at the mint of 
Paris. The articles of jewellery completed and ordered daring the last five months 
produced the following receipts in April .9,000^; May, ll,000f.; June, l7,000f.; 
July, 19,000f.; August, 3C,()00f. The number of workmen reduced by distress to 
reside in lodging-houses had considerably diminished. In the preceding bnlletin 
their number was 31,480 ; it is now 27,308—17,977 of whom were employed, and 
9,331 unoccupied. Tlie houses of confinement contained nearly the same number of 
ordinary prisoners, and only 4,058 insurgents of June ; 2,909 of the latter had been 
liberated since the 26th of July, and 1,005 conveyed to Havre between the 28th of 
August aud the 4 th of September. From the 26th of August to the 5th of September, 
nine persons committed suicide.— Times, Sept. 11, 1848. 
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by the language of virtue, to render 
it subservient to the purposes of vice. 
But its designs have now reached 
their accomplishment: men see what 
was intended under all this veil of 
philanthropic intentions. The re¬ 
volutionists have been victorious in 
Paris; and immediately their projects 
of spoliation, anaixhy, and plunder, 
were set on foot, aud approached so 
near their accomplishment, that a 
desperate and last effort of all the 
holders of property became indispen¬ 
sable, to prevent the total ruin of 
Socie^; and carnage to an unheard 
of extent for three days stained the 
streets of Paris, to avert the triumph 
of the Red Republic, and the return 
of the Reign of Terror. The ciy for 
repeal turned into rebellion in Ire¬ 
land ; and a vast concentration of the 
forces of England was requisite to 
prevent the Emeraldlsle becoming the 
theatre of general massacre, dcva.sta- 
tion, and i*uin. For two hours the 
Chartists got possession of Glasgow, 
and instantly a general system of 
plunder and sacking of houses com¬ 
menced. The Chartist Convention 
was long tolerated in England, and, in 
retmii, they* tried to’ovcrtiini the 
Government on the lOtli April; and 
organised a general plan of plunder 
and conflagration, which was to have 
broken out in the end of August, and 
was only mercifully prevented by the 
designs of the conspirators having be¬ 
come known, and the timely vigour 
of Government having prevented tlieir 
accomplishment. The ultimate ob.jocts 
of the enemies of society, therefore, 
have become apparent: deeds have 
told us what moaning to attach to 
words. Revolution in France moans 
spoliation, and the division ofju’npcrty, 
at a convenient opportunity. Repeal 
in Ireland jnean,s the ma.'s.sacre of the 
Protestants, and the division of tlicir 
estates at a convenient opjiortuiiity, 
('liarlism in England means general 
ifliindcr, murder, and conflagration, 
the, moment there is the least chaiicc 
of jierpetrating the,se crimes with 
iiii})uuity, 

freland has been, m an c.spccial 
inaiincr, the subject of these general 
uelusions: and there is pc-rluips no 
subject on which foreigners, the 
Enghslij and the Irish themselves, 
have for c'd long a period boon entirely 


misled, as in regard to the real causes 
of the protracted, and apparently ir¬ 
remediable evils of that distracted 
country. The proneness of the 
English to believe, that all mankind 
will bo blessed by the institutions 
nnder which they themselves have 
flourished and waxed great, and the 
virulence with which party ambition 
has fastened upon Ireland, as the 
battle-licld on which to dispossess 
political opponents, and gain posses¬ 
sion of power, are the main causes of 
this long-continued and wide-spread 
misconception. We have to thank 
the Irish for having, by their reception 
of the magnificent gift of England in 

1847, aud subsequent rebellion in 

1848, done so much to dispel the 
general delusion- To aid in dissomi- 
nating juster views on the subject, we 
shall proceed to disinter from the 
earlier volumes of this Magazine, an 
extract from the first of a series 
of papers ou Ireland, published in 
1883, immediately before Lord Grey’s 
Coercion Act, and which might pass 
for an essay on present events. It 
aflbrds a striking example, both of 
the justice of the views there enunci¬ 
ated, and of the pernicious and con¬ 
tinual reciuTcnce of those real causes 
of Irish suffering, wliich party spirit 
in both islands has so long concealed 
fi-om the people of (ireat Uritaiii. 

“It is in vain to attempt to shaky 
ourselves loose of Ireland, or consider 
its misery as n foreign and extraneous 
consideration with wliich the people of 
this country have little concern. Tlie 
starvation and anarchy of that kingdom 
is a leprosy, which will soon spread over 
the whole empire. The redundance of 
onr own population, the misery of our 
own poor, the weight of our own poor- 
rates, are all chiefly otving to the multi¬ 
tudes wlio .arc perpetually pressing upon 
them from the Irish shores. During the 
jicriod'i of tlic greatest depression of in- 
diir-try in this country since the peace, if 
the Irish labourers could have been re¬ 
moved, the native poor would have found 
ample employment; and more than one 
coramittee of the House of Commons have 
reported, after the most patient investi¬ 
gation and minute examination of evi¬ 
dence from all parts of the country, that 
there is no tendency to undue increase 
among the people of Great Britain, aud 
that the whole exi-sling distress was 
owing to the immigration from the sister 
kingdom. 
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" Natara has ftHrbidden as to sever ilie 
connexion which subsists between the 
twjo countries. We must swim or Bink 
together. It is utterly impossible to 
effect ihat disjunction of Ilritisli from 
Irish interests, for which the demagogues 
of that country so strenuously contend, 
and which many persons in this island, 
from the well-founded jealousy of Catholic 
ascendency in the House of Commons, and 
the apparent hopelessness of all attempts 
to improve its condition, arc gradually 
becoming inclined to support. The legis- 
laturo may be separated by act of Parlia¬ 
ment ; the Government may be severed 
by Catholic revolts j but Ireland will not 
the less hang like a dead weight round 
the neck of England; its starving multi¬ 
tudes will not the less overwhelm our 
labourers; its passions and its jealousies 
will not the less paralyse the exertions of 
<'ur Government. Let a Catholic Re¬ 
public be established in Ireland; let 
O’Connell he its President; let the En¬ 
glish landholders be rooted out, and 
Ireland, with its priests and its poverty, 
1)0 left to shift for itself; and the weight, 
the insupportable weight of its misery, 
will be more severely felt in this country 
than ever. Deprived of the wealth and 
the capital of the English landholders, or 
of the proprietors of English descent; a 
prey to its own furious and ungovernable 
passions; ruled by an ignorant and ambi¬ 
tious priesthood ; sedueedbyfranticand un¬ 
principled demagogues, it would speedily 
fall into an abyss of misery far greater 
than that which already overwhelms it. 
Por every thousand of the Irish poor who 
now approach the shores of liritain, ten 
thonsaud wonld then arrive, from the 
experienced impossibility of hnding sub¬ 
sistence at home ; universal distress would 
produce sueli anarchy as wo\ild neces¬ 
sarily lead the better classes to throw 
themselves into the .ams of any govern¬ 
ment who would interfere for their pro¬ 
tection. France wonld find the golden 
oj)portunity, so long wished for, at length 
arrived, of striking at the power of En- 
laud through the neighbouring island ; the 
tricolor Hag would speedily wave from 
the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear; ami 
e\en if Kiiglaml submitted to the usurpa¬ 
tion, and relimiuished its rebellious sub¬ 
jects to the great parent democracy, the 
cost of men and ships required to guard 
the western shore of Ihitait!, .and avert 
the pestilence from our own homes, would 
b*' greater than arc now emidoyed in 
maintaining a precarious and donbtful 
authority in that distracted island. 

“ Whence is all this misery, and these 
furious passions, in a country so richly 
endowed by nature, and subjected to a 
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Government whose sway has, in other 
states, established so large a portion of 
general felicity 1 The Irish democrats an¬ 
swer, that it is the oppression of the Eng¬ 
lish Government which has done all these 
things; the editors of the Whig journals 
and reviews repeat the same cry; and 
cverylWhig, following, on this as on every 
other subject, their leaders, like a flock of 
sheep, re-echo the same sentiment, until 
it has obtained general belief, even among 
those whose education and good sense 
might have led them to see through the 
fallacy. Yet, in truth, there is no opi¬ 
nion more erroneous; and there is none 
the dissemination of which has done so 
much to perpetuate the very evils which 
are the subject of such general and well- 
founded lamentation. Ireband, in reality, 
is not miserable because she lias, but be¬ 
cause she has not heen conquered ; she is 
suffering under a redundant population, 
not because the tj'ranny of England, but 
the tyranny of her own demagogues, pre¬ 
vents their getting bread; and she is 
torn with discordant passions, not becansc 
British oppression has called them into 
existence, but becayisc Irisli licentiousness 
has kept them alive for centuries after, 
under a more rigorous Government, they 
would have been buried for ever. 

“ It is the more extraordinary that the 
popular party m both islands should so 
heedlessly and blindly have adopted this 
doctrine, when it is so directly contrary 
to what they at the same time maintain 
in regard to the causes of the simultaneous 
rise and prosperity of Scotland. That 
poor and barren land, they see, has made 
unexampled strides in wealth and greatness 
during the last eighty years: itsincome dur¬ 
ing that period has been quadrupled, its 
uuinbcrs nearly doubled, its prosperity aug¬ 
mented tenfold; theybchold itscitiescrowd- 
ed with palaces, its fields smilingwith plen¬ 
ty, its mountains covered witli herds, its 
harbours crowded with masts, the Atlantic 
studded with its sails; and yet all this 
has grown up under an aristocratic rule, 
and with a representative system from 
v\'hicli the lower classes were in a great 
measure excluded. In despair at behold¬ 
ing a nation whose condition was so 
utterly :it variance with all their dogmas 
of the necessity of democratic representa¬ 
tion to temper the frame of govern¬ 
ment, they have recourse to the salutary 
irfluciice of English ascendency, and 
ascribe all this improvement to the bene¬ 
ficial influence of English freedom. Scot¬ 
land, they tell us, has prospered, not 
because she has, but because she has not, 
been governed by her own institutions: 
and she is now rich and opulent, because 
the narrow and jealous spirit of her owu 
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GoTernment has been tempered by the 
beneficial infiuence of English freedom. 
Whether this is really the case, vre shall 
examine in a succeeding Number; and 
many curious and unknown fhcts as to the 
native institutions of Scotland we pro¬ 
mise to unfold; but, in the mean time, let 
it be conceded that this observation is 
well founded, and that all the prosperity 
of Scotland has been owing to English 
influence. How has it happened that the 
same influence at the same time has been 
the cause of all the misery of Ireland 1 
The common answer that Scotland was 
always an independent country, and that 
Ireland was won and ruled by the sword, 
is utterly unsatisfactory, and betrays an 
inattention to the most notorious histori¬ 
cal fhcts. For how has it happened that 
Ireland was conquered witli so much 
facility, while Scotland so long and stre¬ 
nuously resisted the spoiler I How did 
it happen that Henry II., with eleven 
hundred men, achieved with ease the con¬ 
quest of the one country, while Edward 
11., at the head of eighty thousand men, 
was unable to effect the subjugation of the 
other! How was it that Scotland, not 
once, but twenty times, expelled vast 
English armies from her territory, while 
Ireland has never thrown them off since 
the Norman standard first approached 
her shores ! And withwt going back to 
remote periods, how hasTt happened that 
the same influence of English legislation, 
which, according to them, has been utterly 
ruinous to Ireland, has been the sole cause 
of the unexampled prosperity of Scotland! 
that the same gale which has been the 
zephyr of spring to the one state, has been 
the blast of desolation to the other ? It 
is evident that there is a fundamental 
difference between the two states ; and 
that, if we would discover the cause of the 
different modes in which the same legisla¬ 
tion of the dominant state has operated in 
the two countries, we must look to the 
different condition of the people to M’hom 
it was applied. 

“One fact is very remarkable, and 
throws a great light on this difficult sub¬ 
ject—and that is, that at different periods 
opposite systems have been tried in Ire¬ 
land, and that invariably the system of 
concession and indulgence has been im¬ 
mediately followed by an ebullition of 
more than usual atrocity and violence. 

“ The first of these instances is the great 
indulgence showed to them by James I. 
Tliat monarch justly boasted that Ireland 
was the scene of his beneficent legislation ; 
and that he had done more to its inhabi¬ 
tants than aU the monarchs who had sat 
on the English throne since the time of 
Henry II. He established the boroughs ; 


gave them a right of seeing represenia* 
tires to Parliament; and first spread-over 
its savage and unknown provinces the 
institutions and the liberties of England. 
What was the consequence^ Bid the 
people testify gratitude to their benefac¬ 
tors \ Did they prove themselves worthy 
of British freedom, and capable of with¬ 
standing the passions arising from a 
representative government! We shall 
give the answer in the words of Mr Hume. 

“ ‘ The Irish, every where intermingled 
with the English, needed but a hint f^om 
their leaders and priests to begin hostili¬ 
ties against a people whom they hated on 
account of their religion, and envied for 
their riches and prosperity. The houses, 
cattle, goods, of the unwary English were 
first seized. Those who heard of the 
commotions in their neighbourhood, in¬ 
stead of deserting their habitations, and 
assembling for mutual protection, remain¬ 
ed at home, in hopes of defending their 
property, and fell thus separately into the 
hands of their enemies. After rapacity 
had fully exerted itself, cruelty, and the 
most barbarous that ever, in any nation, 
was known or heard of, began its opera¬ 
tions. A universal massacre commenced 
of the English, now defenceless, and pas¬ 
sively resigned to their inhuman foes. 
No age, no sex, no condition, was spared. 
The wife weeping for her butchered hus¬ 
band, and embracing her helpless chil¬ 
dren, was pierced with them, and perished 
by the same stroke. The old, the young, 
the vigorous, the infirm, underwent a like 
fate, aud were confounded in one common 
ruin. In vain did flight save from the 
first assault: destruction was every where 
let loose, and met the hunted victims at 
every turn. In vain was recourse had to 
relations, to companions, to friends; con¬ 
nexions were dissolved, and death was 
dealt by that hand from which protection 
was implored and expected. Without 
provocation, without opposition, the as¬ 
tonished English, living in profound peace 
and full security, were massacred by their 
nearest neighbours, with whom they had 
long upheld a continual intercourse of 
kindness and good offices.. 

“ ^ But death was the slightest punish¬ 
ment inflicted by those rebels: all the 
tortures which wanton cruelty could de¬ 
vise, all the lingering pains of body, the 
anguish of mind, the agonies of despair, 
could not BSitiate revenge excited without 
injury, and cruelty derived from no cause. 
To enter into particulars would shock the 
least delicate humanity. Such enormities, 
though attested by undoubted evidence, 
appear almost incredible. Depraved na¬ 
ture, oven perverted religion, encouraged 
by the utmost license, reach not to such 
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a pitch of ferocity, unless the pity inhe¬ 
rent inhuman breasts be destroyed by that 
contagion of example, which transports 
men beyond all the usual motives of con¬ 
duct and behaviour. 

“ * The weaker sex themselves, natu¬ 
rally tender to their own sufferings, and 
compassionate to those of others, here 
emulated their more robust companions 
in the practice of every cruelty. Even 
children, taught by the example, and en¬ 
couraged by the exhortation of their 
parents, essayed their feeble blows on the 
dead carcasses or defenceless children of 
the English. The very avarice of the 
Irish was not a sufficient restraint of their 
cruelty. Such was their frenzy, that the 
cattle which they had seized, and by ra¬ 
pine made their own, were yet, because 
they bore the name of English, wantonly 
slaughtered, or, when covered with 
wounds, turned loose into the woods and 
deserts. 

“ * The stately buildings or commodious 
habitations of the planters, as if upbraid- 
iiig the sloth and ignorance of the natives, 
were consumed with fire, or laid level 
with the ground. And where the miser¬ 
able owners, shut up in their houses and 
preparing for defence, perished in the 
fiames, together with their wives and 
children, a double triumph was afforded 
to their insulting foes. 

“ ‘ If any where a number assembled 
together, and, assuming courage from de¬ 
spair, were resolved to sweeten death by 
revenge on their assassins, they were 
disarmed by capitulations and promises 
of safety, confirmed by the most solemn 
oaths. But no sooner had they surren¬ 
dered, than the rebels, with perfidy equal 
to their cruelty, made them ^are the fate 
of their unhappy countrymen. 

** * Others, more ingenious still in their 
barbarity, tempted their prisoners by the 
fund love of life, to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of friends, brothers, parents; 
and having thus rendered them accom¬ 
plices in guilt, gave them that death which 
they sought to shun by deserving it. 

“ ‘ Amidst all these enormities, the 
sacred name of rbuqion resounded on 
every side; not lo stop the hands of these 
murderers, but to enforce their blows, and 
to steel their hearts against every move¬ 
ment of human or social sympathy. The 
English, as heretics, abhorred of God, and 
detestable to all holy men, we^ marked 
out by the priests for slaughter ; and, of 
all actions, to rid the world of these de¬ 
clared enemies to Catholic faith and piety, 
was represented as the most meritorious. 
Nature, which, in that rude people, was 
sufficiently inclined to atrocious deeds, 
was farther stimulated by precept ; and 
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national prejudices impoisoned by those 
aversions, more deadly and incurable, 
which arose from an enraged superstition. 
While death finished the sufferings of each 
victim, the bigoted assassins, with joy and 
exaltation, still echoed in his expiring 
ears that these agonies were but the 
commencement of torments infinite and 
eternal.’ ” 

“ This dreadful rebellion left conse¬ 
quences long felt in Irish government. 
Cromwell, the iron leader of English ven¬ 
geance, treated them with terrible seve¬ 
rity : at the storming of a single city, 
12,000 men were put to the sword ; and 
such was the terror inspired by his mer¬ 
ciless sword, that all the revolted cities 
opened their gates, and the people sub¬ 
mitted, trembling, to the law of the con¬ 
queror. The recollection of the horrors 
of the Tyrone rebellion was long engraven 
in the English legislature ; and it pro¬ 
duced, along with the terrors of religious 
dissension, the severe code of laws which 
were imposed on the savage population 
of the country before the close of the 
seventeenth century. A hundred years 
of peace and tranquillity followed the 
promulgation of these oppressive laws. 
That they were severe and cruel is obvious 
from their tenor; that they were in many 
respects not worse than was called for by 
the horrors which preceded their enact¬ 
ment, and followed their repeal, is now 
unhappily proved by the result. 

“ The next great period of concession 
commenced about the year 1772, soon 
after the accession of George 111. The 
severe code under which Ireland had so 
long lain chained, but quiet, was relaxed ; 
the Catholics were admitted to a full 
share of the representation ; the more 
selfish and unnecessary parts of the restric¬ 
tions were removed ; and, before 1796, 
hardly any part of the old fetters remained, 
excepting the exclusion of Catholics from 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
the higher situations in the army. Did 
tranquillity, satisfaction, and peace,follow 
these immense concessions, continued 
through a period of thirty years ? On the- 
contrary, they were immediately followed 
by the same result as had attended the 
concessions of James I. A new rebellion 
broke out ; the horrors of 1798 rivalled 
those of 1641; and the dreadful recollec¬ 
tion of the Tyrone massacre was drowned 
in the more recent suffering of the same 
unhappy country. 

V The perilous state in which Ireland 
then stood, imperfectly known at the time 
even to the Government, is now fully de¬ 
veloped. From the Memoirs of Wolfe 
Tone, recently published, it appears that 
250,000 men were sworn in, organised, 

2x 
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drilled, and regimented ; that colonels 
and officers for this immense force were 
all appointed; and the whole, under the 
direction of the central committee at 
Dublin, only awaited the arrival of Hochc 
and the rrcnch fleet to hoist the tricolor 
flag,and proclaim the Jlihernian Hepuhllo 
in close nllianee with the Republic of 
France. With truth it may be said, that 
the fate of England then hung upon a 
thread. Napoleon, and the uncouquered 
army of Italy, were still in Europe ; a 
successful descent of the advanced guard, 
15,000 strong, under Hoche, would imme¬ 
diately have been followed up by the 
invasion of the main body under that 
great leader; and the facility with which 
the French fleet reached llautry Bay in 
February 1707, where they were only 
prevented from lauding by tempestuous 
gales, proves that the command of the 
seas cannot alw'ayS bo relied on as a secu¬ 
rity against foreign invasion. Had 40,000 
French soldiers landed at that time in 
Ireland, to organise 200,000 hot-headetl 
Catholic democrats, and lend the hand of 
fraternity to their numerous coadjutors 
on the other side of St George's Channel, 
it is difficult to say what would have been 
the present fate of England. 

“The rebellion of 1700 threw back 
for ten years the progress of the indul¬ 
gent measures so long practised towards 
Ireland. But at length the spirit of 
clemency again resumed its sway ; the 
system of concession was again adopted, 
and the last remnants of the Irish tetters 
removed by the liberal Tory administra¬ 
tion of England. First, the Catholics 
\vere declared eligible to any situations 
in the army and navy ; and at length, by 
the famous Relief Bill, the remaining dis¬ 
tinctions between Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant were done away, and an equal 
share of political influence was extended to 
them as that of their Protestant brethren. 
What has been the consequence 1 lias Ire¬ 
land increased in tranquillity since thisme- 
morable change ? Have the prophecies of 
its advocates been veriiied, as to the still¬ 
ing of the waves of dissension and re¬ 
bellion % Has it proved true, as Earl 
Grey propliesied it would, in his place 
in the House of Lords, 

Defluit saxis agitatuj humor ; 

Concedunt venti, fugiuntque nnbos; 

£t minax (quod sic roluere) ponto 
llnda recumbit ? 

“ The reverse of all this has notoriously 
been the case. Since this last and great 
concession, Ireland has become worse 
than ever. Midnight conflagration, das¬ 
tardly assassination, have spread with 
fearful rapidity ; the sources of justice 


have been dried up, and the most atro¬ 
cious criminals repeatedly sufiered to 
escape, from the impossibility of bringing 
thorn to justice. A universal insiirrec> 
tion against the payment of tithes has 
defied all the authority of Government, 
in open violation of the solemn proinise.^! 
of the Catholics that no invasion on the 
rights of the Protestant chnrch was in¬ 
tended ; and the .starving clergy of Ire¬ 
land have been thrown as a burden upon 
the consolidated fund of England. At 
this moment the authority of England is 
merely nominal over the neighbouring 
island ; the Lord Lieutenant is less ge¬ 
nerally obeyed than the great Agitator, 
and the dictates of the Catholic leaders are 
looked up to in preference to the acts of 
the British Parliament. In despair at so 
desperate a state of things, so entirely 
the reverse of all they had hoped from 
the long train of conciliatory measures, 
the English arc giving up the cause in 
des|<air ; while the great and gallant body 
of Irish Protestants are firmly looking 
the danger in the face, and silently pre¬ 
paring fur the struggle wliich they well 
know has now become inevitable. 

“ The result of experience, therefore, 
is complete in all its’parts. Thrice, during 
the last two hundred years, have concili¬ 
atory measures been tried on the largest 
scale, and with the most beneficent in¬ 
tention ; and thrice have the concession.^ 
to the Catholics been followed by a vio¬ 
lent and intolerable outbreak of savage 
ferocity. The two first rebellions were 
followed by a firm and severe system of 
coercive government ; as long as they 
continued in force, Ireland was compara¬ 
tively tranquil, and their relaxation was 
the signal for the commencement of a 
state of iiisuhordination which rapidly 
led to anarcliy and revolt. The present 
revolutionary spirit has been met by a 
difierent system. Every thing has been 
conceded to the demagogues ; their de¬ 
mands have been granted, their assem¬ 
blies allowed, their advice followed, their 
leaders pronaoted ; and the country in 
consequence has arrived at a state of 
anarchy unparalleled in any Christian 
state. 

“ What makes the present state of Ire¬ 
land, and the democratic spirit of its in¬ 
habitants, altogether unpardonable is, the 
extreme indulgence and liberality with 
which, for the last fifty years, they have 
been treked by this country. During 
the whole war, Ireland paid tmther ht- 
ceme-tax run- assessed taxes j and the sum 
thus made a present of by England to 
her people, amounted at the very lowest 
calculation to jC50^00,000 sterling. She 
shared in the full benefit of Uie war iu 
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consequence of the immense extent of 
the demand fur agricultural produce 
which its expenditure occasioned, without 
feeling any of the burdens which neu¬ 
tralised its extension in this country. No 
poor’s rates arc levied on her landhold- 
dts—in other tvords, they arc levied on 
J'higland and Scotland instead—and this 
island is in consequence overwhelmed by 
a mass of indigence created in the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdom, but which British in¬ 
dulgence has relieved them from the 
necessity of maintaining. The amount of 
the sums annually paid by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain to objects of cha¬ 
rity and utility in Ireland almost exceeds 
belief, and is ut least five times greater 
than all directed to the s.amc objects in 
both the other parts of the empire taken to¬ 
gether. Yet with all their good deeds, 
past, present, and. to come, Ireland is the 
most discontented part of the United 
Kingdom. She is incessantly crying out 
against her benefactor, and recurring to 
old oppression rendered necessary by her 
passions, instead of present benefactions, 
of which her democratic population liavc 
proved themselves unworthy by their in¬ 
gratitude. 

“ Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
her demagogues to distract the coun¬ 
try, and counteract all the liberality and 
beneficence of tne English Government, 
Ireland has advanced with greater rapi¬ 
dity in industry, wealth, and all the real 
sources of happiness, during the last 
thirty years, than any other part of the 
empire. Since the Union, she has made 
a start both in agricultural and manufac¬ 
turing industry, quite unparalleled, and 
much greater than Scotland had made 
during the first hundred years after her 
incorporation with the English dominions. 
It is quite evident that, if the dema¬ 
gogues would let Ireland alone—if the 
wounds in her political system were not 
continually kept open, and the passions 
of the people incessantly inflamed, by her 
popular leaders, she would become as 
rich and prosperous as she is populous— 
that, instead of a source of weakucss, 
she would become a pillar of strength to 
the united empire—and instead of being 
overspread with the most wretched and 
squalid population in Europe, she might 
eventually boast of the most contented 
and happy. 

So far wliat wc wrote in December 
18:12. Wo make no apology for the 
length of this quotation. So precisely 
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is it applicable to the present time, 
that were we to write anew on the 
subject, wc should certainly reproduce 
the same ideas, and probably, In a 
great degree, make use of the same 
words. It affords a remarkable proof 
of the manner in which Ireland has 
been lutiuenced, in all periods of its 
history, by the same causes; and of the 
way in which all its natural advan¬ 
tages have been thrown away, by the 
induleiiee and want of energy in its 
inhabitants, joined to the unhappy 
extension to it, through British con¬ 
nexion, of the privileges, excitement, 
and passions,- consef[uent on a free 
constitution, for which it was nnfitted 
by its cliaracter, temiieramcut, and 
state of social advancement. 

Need it be said ho% precisely the 
same truths have been illustrated in 
later times, and, most of all, in the me¬ 
morable year in which we now writeV 
Tlie melancholy talc is known to all: 
i1 is WTitteii in characters of tire iu 
England’s annals. Such was the state 
of excitement, anarchy, and licen¬ 
tiousness to which the Irisli were 
brought under the Whig rule, by tlie 
combined operation of the lleform 
mania, and the Kcpcal agitation, that 
Lord Grey, albeit the most impas¬ 
sioned opponent of Mr ritt’.s preven¬ 
tive policy, was compelled to adopt it; 
and the celebrated Coercion Bill of 
1833 invested Government with ex¬ 
traordinary powers, and for a time 
superseded, by martial law', in some 
distiicts of Ireland, the ordinary ad¬ 
ministration of justice. The result, 
as much as the anarchy which had pre¬ 
ceded it, denioustrated wliere the 
secret of Ireland’s ills was to be found, 
and w'hat w as tlu* species of govern¬ 
ment adapted for its unsettled, impas¬ 
sioned, and seini-barbarous liihabi- 
tants.’*' Instantly, as if by enchant¬ 
ment, the disorders ceased: midnight 
fires no longer illuminated the hea¬ 
vens, midnight ranrders no longer 
struck terror into the inhabitants. The 
savage passions of the people, growing 
out of the civilised license unhappily 
allowed them under British rule, were 
rapidly coerced, and, instead of Ire¬ 
land exliibitiug an amount of agrarian 
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* We mean those in the south and west. The other, of Ulster, are of British de¬ 
scent, and undistinguished from the rest of the Auglo-&ucon race. 
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outrage and atrocity unprecedented in 
any Christian land,e%'en her worst pro¬ 
vinces returned to their usual, though 
yet serious and lamentable average.* 
The evil days of conciliation and 
concession, however, soon returned. 
When Sir R. Feel assumed the helm 
for a brief period in 1835, lie 
said, that his chief difficulty was 
Ireland. It was so in truth—not 
from the difficulties, great as they 
were, with which the administration 
of Ireland was surrounded, but from 
the monstrous delusions on the sub¬ 
ject with which the Whigs, then pos¬ 
sessed of the chief influence in the 
state, had imbued the public mind. 
So feeble was Government under his 
successors, from 1835 to 1841 — so 
thoroughly hafi' the}’^ drenched the 
people of Great Britain with the be¬ 
lief that severity of rule was the sole 
cause of the miseries of Ireland, and 
that conciliation and concession were 
their appropriate remedy—that powers 
tlie most disastrous, privileges the 
most undeserved, were bestowed on 
the Irish people. The very agitators 
were lauded, flattered, and promoted. 
O'Connell was offered a seat on the 
Bench; the whole, or nearly the 
whole, pati'onage of the country was 
surrendered into his hands. The 
greater part of the police were nomi¬ 
nated according to the suggestions of 
himself or his j>arty; the Orangemen 
of the north — the bulwark of the 
throne — were vilified, prosecuted, 
and discouraged; self-government be¬ 
came the order of the day; municipal 
reform was conceded ; an- ignorant, 
priest-led, half-savage people W'ore in¬ 
trusted with one of the highest duties 
of civilised citizens—that of electing 
their own magistrates. O'Connell, 
under the new municipal constitution, 
was elected Lord Mayor of Dublin; 
a majority, both of the constituency 
and members of Parliament, ere long 
became Repealers. The Whig sys¬ 


tem of governing Ireland, by yielding- 
to its selfish passions and fostering its 
political vices, received its full deve¬ 
lopment ; Whig journals, reviews, and" 
magazines, landed the policy to the 
■skies, and predicted from its effects- 
the speedy removal of all the evils 
which had arisen from the Tory sys¬ 
tem of coercion and ropi'ession in the 
Emerald Isle. 

The results were soon apparent. 
Assured of coitntenauce and support 
from high quarters—cordially support¬ 
ed by the Popish hierarchy and priest • 
hood—intrenched, beyond the power 
of assault, in almost all the boroughs. 
—^possessed of considerable support 
or conniv'ance in the rural magistracy 
—backed, in many parts of the coun¬ 
try, by the torch of flie incendiary or 
the firelock of the assassin—wielding 
at once the delegated powers of Go- 
vcniment, the daggers of desperadoes, 
the enthusiasm of the people, O'Con¬ 
nell proceeded with the step of a con¬ 
queror in the work of agitation. The 
Temperance movement, headed by 
Father Mathew, c.amc most oppor¬ 
tunely to aid its funds, by diverting 
the vast sums hitherto spent by the 
people on physical, to support the 
cause of mental agitation. Seventy 
temperance bauds were soon estab¬ 
lished to head the temperance clubs ; 
the uniforms of the musicians were 
so made, that, by being merely 
turned, they could be converted into 
the bands of so many regiments; 
the Rent flourished; whisky-shops 
were rained; the grand Intoxica- 
tor demolished his inferior compe¬ 
titors; Conciliation Hall boasted of 
its thi-ee thousand pounds a-wcek! 
The distilleries were bankrapt. The 
simple, mislpd people of England be¬ 
lieved that, under the combined in¬ 
fluence of political agitation, munici¬ 
pal reform, and suddenly-induced 
sobriety, Ireland was to be effec¬ 
tually regenerated, and the Celt was 


CRIME in IREtAND. 


Serious Crimes. 

* Last Quarter of 1829.—Catholic Emancipation passed in March, 300 
Do. of 1830.— Do. . 499 

Do. of 1831.—Reform Agitation, 814 

Do. of 1832.—Reform and Repeal Agitation, 1313 

By the Coercion Act the Serious crimes were reduced at once to a fourth of their 
nhmber. See Hansard, Pari. Debates, Feb. 9, 1834. 
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at once to leap into the privileges of 
the Saxon, without going through his 
seven centuries of painful apprentlce- 
ment. Monster meetings became 
general. Assemblages said to consist 
of eighty or a hundred thousand, 
and which really contained twenty or 
thirty thousand persons, were held in 
the whole south and west of Ireland. 
MoanwhUe industry was paralysed; 
capital shunned the agitated shores; 
labour was diverted from the field to 
the platfonn; the earnings of the 
poor were wrenched from them, by 
priestly influence and tlie tciTors of 
purgatory, to aid in the great work of 
dismembering the empire. Instead of 
attending to their business—instead 
of working at their lazy-beds or tend¬ 
ing their cattle—instead of draining 
their bogs or reclaiming their wastes, 
the people were continually kept run¬ 
ning about from one monster meeting 
to another, and tauglit to believe that 
they were to look for happiness, not 
through the labour of their hands, or 
the sweat of their brows, but in swell¬ 
ing seditious processions, listening to 
treasonable harangues, and extending 
the ramifications of a vast and atro¬ 
cious Ribbon conspiracy throughout 
Ireland. 

Society could not long exist under 
such a system; but it was long ere 
the Liberal party saw the error of 
their ways—when Sir Robert Peel’s 
government, in 1843, at length be¬ 
came convinced that the evil had come 
to such a height that it could no longer 
be endured, and that society would be 
dissolved under its influence. The 
meeting, accordingly, at Clontarff was 
proclaimed down; O’Connell was pro¬ 
secuted, and a conviction obtained. 
But the Whigs were not long of 
•coming up to the rescue. A majority 
of three Whig law peers to two Con¬ 
servative ones—Lords Lyndhurst and 
Brougham being in the minority—over¬ 
ruled the opinion of the twelve Judges 
of England, and quashed the prose¬ 
cution. Elated with this victory, agi¬ 
nation resumed its sway in Ireland; 
but it did so under darker auspices, 
and with more ^ange^ous en^. Or¬ 
ganisation, with a view to insurrec¬ 
tion, was now avowedly set on foot; 
arms were purchased in large quan¬ 
tities; and the Whig Secretary of 


Ireland had the extreme imprudence 
to write a letter, which found its way 
into the public prints, and was soon 
placarded over Ireland, in which it 
was stated generally, and without 
qualification, that every Irishman was 
entitled to possess and carjy arms. 
Nay, this was made the cheval de ba- 
taille between the two parties; and 
when Sir R. Peel was turned out in 
July 1846, it was on the question of 
the bill for prohibiting the possession 
of arms in Ireland. The Whigs came, 
into power on the basis of the Irish 
peasantry being entitled to be armed. 
It covers, like charity, a multitude 
of sins in Sir R. Peel, that he left 
office on the same question. 

But the laws of nature arc more 
durable in theu- operation than the 
revolutions of statesmen. The cficcts 
of twenty years’ agitation and dis¬ 
order in Ireland ere long became ap¬ 
parent. The reign of murder, incen¬ 
diarism, and terror, brought down an 
awful retribution on its authors. Agri¬ 
culture, neglected for the more 
agreeable and gainful trade of agi¬ 
tation or assassination, had fallen 
into such neglect, that the land, in 
many parts of the country, had be¬ 
come incapable of bearing grain crops. 
Nothing would do but lazy-beds, in 
which often a wretched crop was 
raised in the centre of the ridge, on a 
third of the land, while the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds were under water. 
The potato famine came, in 1846, upon 
a country thus prepared for such a 
visitation—wasted by agitation, dis¬ 
graced by murder, impoverwhed by 
the protracted reign of terror. Its 
efiects are well known. Ireland, 
wholly incapable, from its infatuated 
system of self-government, of doing 
any thing for Itself, fell entirely as a 
burden on England. Great part of 
Scotland was wasted by a similar 
calamity, and in regions—^the West 
Highlands and Islands—^far more 
sterile and barren than the sonth and 
west of Ireland. But Scotland had 
not been tom by political passions, 
nor palsied by repeal agitation. Scot¬ 
land righted itself. It bore the virita- 
iion with patience and resignation. 
It neither sought nor received aid 
from England. Not a shilling was 
advanced by the Exchequer to relieve 
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Scotch soflering. Ten millions were 
given by the nation to relieve that of 
Ireland: of this immense sum eight 
millions were borrowed, and remain a 
lasting charge on Great Britain. 
Hnndreds of thousands, raised from 
the suffering and won by the labour 
of England and Scotland, followed in 
the same direction. In return, the 
Irish gave ns contumely, defiance, and 
ingratitude. The Nation thundered 
forth weekly its fiendish vituperation 
against the people tvho had saved its 
countrymen. It was eagerly read by 
hundreds of thousands who owed 
their existence to British generosity. 
The beggar gave place to the bully. 
Great part of the funds, lavished with 
misplaced humanity on Irish suffer¬ 
ing, was employed in the purchase of 
arms to destroy their benefactors; 
and the unparalleled munificence of 
England to Ireland in 3847, was suc¬ 
ceeded by the unparalleled rebellion 
of Ireland against England in 1848. 

He must be blind indeed who can¬ 
not read in this rapid summaiy the 
real causes of the long-continued mi- 
.sery and distraction of Ireland. It has 
arisen in a great degree from English 
connexion, but in a waj'' wdiich the 
Irish do not perceive, and which they 
will be the last to admit. It is all 
owing to a very simple cause—so 
simple that philosophers have pa.ssed 
it over as too obvious to explain the 
phenomena, and party-men have re¬ 
jected it because it afforded no handle 
for popular declamation, and gave them 
no fulcrum whereon to rest the lever 
which was to remove an opposite 
party from power. It i.s not ou ing 
to the Koman Catholic religion,—for, 
if so, how have so many Roman Ca¬ 
tholic cotnitries been, and still arc. 
great, and powerful, and happy V It 
is not owing to the confiscation 
of the land, for confiscation as 
great followed the establishment of 
the Normans in England, and the 
victories of Robert Bruce in Scotland; 
and j-et, in process of time, the ghastly 
wound was healed in both these 
countries, and from the united effort 
of the Britons, Saxons, and Nortli# 
men, have arisen the glories and 
wonders of British civilisation. It 
is not owing to the exclusion, from 
16(18 to 1829, of the Roman Catholics 


from^ Parliament; for, since they were 
admitted into it, the distractions of 
Irclapd have gone on constantly in¬ 
creasing, and its pauperism and mendi¬ 
cancy have advanced in an accelerated 
ratio. It is entirely owing to this,— 
that England has given Ireland imti.- 
tutions and political franchises, for the 
exercise o f which it is wholly disquali¬ 
fied by temperament, habit, and poli¬ 
tical. advancement. Wo have put 
edged tools into the hands of chil¬ 
dren, and we are astonished that they 
have mangled their limbs. Wc have 
emancipated from necc.ssary control 
the Bedouin or the savage, and we 
are disappointed he does not exercise 
his newly-acquired powers with the 
discretion of an Englishnjan or an 
American, We have plunged a youth 
of sixteen, without control, into the 
dissipation of London or Paris, and 
wc are surprised he has run riot in 
excess. Thence it is that all the con¬ 
cessions made to Ireland have instant-"' 
ly and rapidly augmented its political 
maladies, and that the only intervals 
of rest, tranquillity, and happiness it 
has enjoyed for the last two hundred 
years, have been those in which it has 
for a brief period been coerced by the 
wholesome severit}' of vigorous go¬ 
vernment. Thence it is that "W^liig 
solicitnde, fastening on the griev¬ 
ances of Ireland as its battle-field, 
and winning for the iuliabitautsprivi- 
leges for which thej' arc not fitted, 
has in every instance so grievous¬ 
ly angmented its wretchedness and 
crimes. Thi.s is the true key to Irisli 
history. Viewed in this light, it is 
perfectly clear, intelligible, and con¬ 
sistent with what has occurred in 
otlier parts, of the world. Without 
such guidance, its annals exhibit a 
chaos of contradictions; and Ireland 
must be considered as a casus singu- 
laris —an exception from the princi¬ 
ples which elsewhere have ever regu¬ 
lated mankind. 

The wliolc machinery of a free con¬ 
stitution— those institutions under 
which the Anglo-Saxons have so long 
flourished on bq|j|t sides the Atlantic— 
are utter destruction to the semi-bar¬ 
barous Cchic race to which they have 
been extended. Grand juries and 
petty juries, self-governments, muni- 
ci[ialitics, county and bnrgh elections. 
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popular representatives, public meet¬ 
ings, hustings’ declarations, platform 
exaggerations, a licentious press, and 
all the other attendants on republi¬ 
can or semi-republican institutions, 
are utterly destructive to the impas¬ 
sioned, priest-ridden, ignorant Celtic 
tribes in the south and west of Ireland. 
A paternal despotism is what they 
require. 

Wo are far from wishing that 
despotism to be severe—on the con¬ 
trary, we would have it beneficent 
and humane in the highest degree— 
wo would have it give to Ireland 
blessings tenfold greater than it will 
ever earn for itself in senseless at¬ 
tempts at self-government. We would 
commence the work by the grant of 
sixteen millions of British money, to 
set on foot the chief arteries and rail¬ 
roads of the countiy!—that grant 
which, proposed by the patriotic wis¬ 
dom of Lord George Bentiuck, w'as 
defeated by the insane resistance of 
the Irish members themselves.* ** We 
would in every imaginable shape 
stimulate the industr 3 ' of Ireland, and 
aid the efforts of its really patriotic 
children, to extricate their country 
from the bottomless gulf into which 


selfishness, agitation, and the cry for 
repeal, have plunged it. But we would 
intrust little of this grant to the dis¬ 
tribution of the Irish themselves. We 
would not again bo guilty of the enor¬ 
mous error of committing a magnifi¬ 
cent public grant to hands so unfit to 
direct it, that we know from the 
highest authority—that of the Lord- 
lieutenant himself — that great part 
of the fund was misapplied in private 
jobbing, and the remainder wasted in 
making good roads bad ones. We 
would execute the works by Irish 
hands, but distribute the funds, and 
guide the undertakings, by Bnglisli 
heads. We would deprive the Irish, 
till they have shown they are fit to 
w'icld its powers, of the whole rights 
of self-government. We would com¬ 
mence with a rigorous and unflinching 
administration of justice, executed by 
courts-martial in cases of insurrection, 
and by judges without juries in ordi¬ 
nary cases. A powerful police, double 
its present strengtii, should give se¬ 
curity to witnesses, who, if they desire 
it, should be provided with an asylum 
in the colonics at the public expense. 
“Every thing for the people, and 
nothing by them,” which Napoleon 


* “ It was not so much through the hostility of the English members, as through 
the desertion and hostility of the Irish members, (many of them Repealers,) that in 
February 1(147, Ireland lost the opportunity of obtaining a loan of si.\teen millions 
of English gold at £3, Is. 6d. per cent, to stimulate the construction, by private 
enterprise, of railways in your country. 

“ Unanimous in Falace Yard, on one Tuesday in favour of tlie proposition 1 then 
brought forward, on the Tlnirsday se’einiight the same sixty gentlemen, having seen 
the prime minister at the Foreign Office in the interval, voted two to one iu the 
House of Commons against giving railways to Ireland. 

“ Out of a hundred and five representatives which Ireland possesses, twenty-eight 
only, if my memory serves me correctly, would vote for that loan to Ireland. Two- 
thirds of the Irish representatives present declined the measure -the rest took care 
to be non ett inrentm at the division, which was the hour of Ireland’s need. 

Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the division list, and you will find many 
more true friends of Ireland, on that occasion, among the supporters of the Union than 
among'the Repealers. 

“ Is it surprising that, where Irish representatives voted two to one against the 
acceptance of that -measure, and when but twenty-eight, out of Ireland’s hundred 
and five, could alone be found to say ‘ ay,’ that a majority of Englishmen could not 
he found willing to make a sacrifice of English interests, to force upon Ireland a boon 
which the majority of Irish members rejected ? 

** It is not Repeal of the Union that Ireland wants ; she wants men to represent 
her, wlio, understanding her material and substantial interests, are able and willing 
to promote and maintain them; and will not, on the other hand, to gain the shouts of 
the mob, divert public and parliamentary attention to phantom reforms, that have no 
substantial virtue in them—or, on the other hand, sell their votes to win the smiles, 
or may be something more valuable in the gift of the minister of the day.—1 am, Sir 
your humble servant, G. Behtinck.” 
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described as the real principle of 
government at all times, should be 
applied to Ireland at least during the 
many years still to mn of its national 
pupilage and minority. 

The truth of these principles has 
been so signally demonstrated by the 
events of which Ireland has recently, 
and we lament to say is still, the 
theatre, that it has at length forced 
itself on the mind of the English 
people. Most fortunately, the Whigs 
being in pow’er themselves, and having 
the responsibility and duties of go¬ 
vernment thrown upon them, have at 
length come to see the matter in its 
true light. The cry that all is owing 
to English misrule, is no longer heard 
in Great Britain.. Its utter falsehood 
has been demonstrated in langnagc 
too clear to be misunderstood. Even 
the Liberal journals, w^ho have shown 
themselves most earnest in promoting 
the cause of reform and self- govern¬ 
ment in Great Britain, have come to 
sec how utterly it is misapplied when 
attempted in Ireland. Hear the 
Times on this subject, one of the 
ablest journals which formerly support¬ 
ed the cause of parliamentary and 
municipal reform, as w'cll in Ireland 
as in this countiy'. 

“ The slowly gathering wrath of years 
has been concentrated to a point. John 
Bull was—as Jonatlian would express 
it—“ properly riled ” at the behaviour of 
his once beloved fondling. He could pnt 
np with ingratitude ; he could despise in¬ 
solence ; he conld treat bravado with 
contempt. But here was the most won¬ 
derful combination of insolence, ingrati¬ 
tude, bravado, and cowardice, that history 
has recorded. Here were men belching 
out treason and fire and sword one day, 
and the next day sneaking between the 
bulwarks of a cabbage-garden, or through 
the loopholes of an indictment! For 
such, and on such, had he been expending, 
not only money, but care, anxiety, sym¬ 
pathy, and fear. He was fooled in the 
eyes of the world and his own I The 
only hope for Ireland is in rest, and 
a strong Government. Almost every 
Englishman who has regarded her with 
solicitude within late years, is convinced 
that wliat she and her people require, be* 
yond_ all things, is discipline. Her gentry 
require discipline ; her middle classes re- 
discipline ; her peasantry require 
discipline. They should altogether be 
disciplined in a rigid but jnst. system, as 


the picked Irishmen have been who are 
distinguished as the best foremen in our 
factories, and the best non-commissioned 
officers in our army. Political privileges 
have been tried and misused ; judicial 
forms have been tried and abused ; Saxon 
institutions have been tried, and found net 
to harmonise with the Celtic mind. It 
cannot comprehend them ; it docs not ap¬ 
preciate them. It arrays liberty against 
law, and the technicalities of law against 
its spirit. It wants that moral sense, 
that instinctive justice and fairness, which 
have been the soul and the strength of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. This it must 
be taught by a strong, an irresistible, and, 
if need be, a coercive authority. Duty 
must be impressed on it as a habit, and 
then it will be iiiancaled with its sym¬ 
pathies. The greatest boon to Ireland 
would be the rule of a benevolent auto¬ 
crat, who would punish all classes and 
all parties alike for a breach of social and 
civil duties — the landlords for their 
cruelty, the tenants for their mendacity, 
the priests for their neglect of their most 
momentous function. This boon Ireland 
will not get; but we can force upon her 
that which comes the nearest to it, the 
suppression of a T.ain, vapid, seliibh, and 
suicidal agitation. If wo do not do it 
while we may, we shall rue it with bitter¬ 
ness and hnmiliatioii hereafter.”— Times, 
September 1047. 

To the same piiiposc, it is observed 
in a late number of the Economkt, 
also an able Liberal jouraal: 

** Irish agitation has run its course, 
and shown its character. It has had * rope 
enough ’ allowed to manifest what are its 
materials, and what its means—what are 
the objects it proposes, and of what stuff 
its leaders are made. It has displayed a 
mixture of ferocity, levity, and incapa¬ 
city, which has covered with shame and 
confusion all 4s quondam sympathisera 
a^d admirers. Demagogism has been 
stripped naked, and has appeared as 
what it really is—a low, savage, dishonest 
enormity—an * evil that walketh in dark¬ 
ness’—the epidemic malady of Ireland— 
an enemy which no «onceB8ions can con¬ 
ciliate, which no mildness can disarm, and 
with which, because of its dishonesty, no 
parley can be held. 

An open rebellion has been crashed 
at its fijnst outbreak. A number of its 
leaders and organisers are in prison, and 
the Government, with a forbearance and 
adhesion to routine ideas which verges 
on the simple, and almost approaches 
the sublime, intrusts their ponishment to 
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the slow and uncertain processes of the 
law—to the courage of Irish juries, and 
the integrity of Irish witnesses. The 
GoTernment allows rebels who have ap¬ 
pealed to arms, and been worsted in the 
conflict, to retreat behind the shelter 
of the law. It is content to meet an 
armament with an indictmentnay, 
more, it is content to submit this indict¬ 
ment to the judgment of men, half of 
whom are in the ranks of the rebel army, 
and the other half in its power. It may 
have been well to try this hazardous 
experiment; but the result of it could 
not long be doubtful. Accordingly, we 
And that convictions cannot be obtained, 
llcbcls, whose guilt is as clear as the 
day, are dismissed from the dock because 
juries will not agree upon a verdict—^and 
arc to be kept safe till March 1849, then 
to be let loose to recommence their work 
of mischief with all the increased audacity 
which impunity cannot fail to generate. 
They have taken arms against the Go¬ 
vernment, and the Government will have 
proved impotent to punish them. 

“We are not surprised that Irish 
juries will not convict Irish rebels. It is 
too much to expect that they should do 
so, even when fully convinced of, and in¬ 
dignant at, their guilt. It would be 
almost too much to ask from English¬ 
men. Government have a right to call 
upon jurors to do their duty, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances and in ordinary times. 
In like manner. Government has a right 
to call upon all citizens to come forward, 
and act as special constables, in all cases 
of civil commotion. But it has no right 
to send them forth, unexercised and un¬ 
armed, to encounter an organised and 
disciplined force, provided with musket 
and artillery: that is the business of 
regular troops. lu like manner, Govem- 
inent has no right to expect jurors to act 
at the hazard of their lives and property. 
The law never contemplated that serving 
on a jury should be an ofiioe of danger. 
When it becomes such, other agencies 
must be brought into operation. 

“It will not suffice to the Government 
to have acted with such skill and spirit 
as to have rendered abortive a formidable 
and organised rebellion. It must crush 
the rebellions spirit and the rebellious 
jpower. Tins can never be done by the 
means of juries. Punishment, to be effec¬ 
tual, must fall with unerring certainty on 
every one concerned in the crime. They 
must be made to feel that no legal 
chicanery, no illegitimate sympathy, can 
■avail to save Uiem. The British nation, 
we are sure, will never endure that men 
who have been gnilty of snoh crimes as 


the Irish felons should escape punish¬ 
ment, and be again let loose on society, 
to mock and gibe at the impotence of 
power. Any termination of the crisis 
would be preferable to one so fatal and 
disgraceful.”— Economist, Sept. 12, 1848. 

These articles, emanating from such 
sources, induce us to hope that the 
long-protracted distractions of Ireland 
are about to be brought to a close ; 
and that, after having becu for above 
half a century the battle-field of 
English faction, or cursed with Liberal 
English .sympathy, and its inevitable 
offspring, Irish agitation and mendi¬ 
city—the real secret of its sufferings 
has been brought to light; and that, by 
being governed in a manner suitable 
to its character and circumstances, it 
will at length take its place among the 
really civilised nations of the world, 
and become fit for the exercise of those 
privileges which, prematurely con¬ 
ceded, have proved its ruin. 

One circumstance induces the hope 
that this anticipation may be realised, 
and that is, the highly hononrablc 
part which the Irish enrolled in the 
police have taken in the late distur¬ 
bances ; the fidelity of all the Irish in 
the Queen’s service to their colours; 
and the general pacific conduct which 
has, with a few cxccpUons, been ob¬ 
served by the numerous Hibernians 
settled in Great Britain during the 
late disturbances. The conduct of 
the Irish police, in particular, has been 
in all respects admirable*, and It is 
not going too far to assert, that to 
their zeal, activity, and gallantry, the 
almost bloodless suppi*ession of the 
insun'ection is mainly to be ascribed. 
The British army docs not boast a 
more conrageons body of men than 
the Irbhmcn in its ranks; and it is 
well known that, after a time, they 
form the best officers of a superior 
kind for all the police establishments 
in the kingdom. Although the Irish 
in our great towns are often a very 
great burden, especially when they 
first come over, from the vast number 
of them who are in a state of mendi¬ 
city, and cannot at first get into any 
regular employment, yet when they 
do obtain it, they prove hardworking 
and industrious, and do not exhibit a 
greater nroj^rtion of crime than the 
native British with whom they are 
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surrounded. The Irish quickness need 
be told to none who have witnessed 
the running fire of repartee they keep 
up from the fields with travellers, how 
rapid soever, on the road; their genius 
is known to all who are familiar with 
the works of Swift and Goldsmith, of 
Burke and Berkeley. Of one thing 
only at present they are incapable, 
and that is, self-government. One 
curse, and one curse only, has hitherto 
blasted all their efforts at improve¬ 
ment, and that is, the abuse of free¬ 
dom. One thing, and one thing only, 
is required to set them right, and that 
is, the strong rule suited to national 
pupilage. One tiling, and one thing 
only, is required to complete their 
ruin, and that is, repeal and indepen- 
denee. An infallible test will tell us 
when they have become prepared for 
self-government, and that is, when 
they have ceased to hate the Saxon— 
when they adofit his industry, imitate 
his habits, and emulate his virtues. 

We have spoken of the French and 
the Irish, and contrasted, not without 
some degree of pride, their present 
miserable and distracted state with 
the steady and pacific condition of 
Great Britain, during a convulsion 
which has shaken the civilised world 
to its foundation. But let it not be 
supposed that France and Ireland 
alone have grievances which require 
redress, erroneous policy wdiich stands 
in need of rectification.' England has 
its full share of suffering, and more 
than its deserved shares of absurd and 
pernicious legislation. But it is the 
glory of this country that we can 
rectify these evils by the force of 
argument steadily applied, and facts 
sedulously brought forward, without 
invoking the destructive aid of popular 
passions or urban revolutions. We 
want neither lied Republicans nor 
Tipperary Boys to fight our battles; 
we neither desire to be intrenched 
behind Parisian barricades nor Irish 
lion-convicting juries; we neither want 
the aid of Chartist clubs, with their 
arsenals of rifles, nor Anti-corn-law 
Leagues, with their cofl'ers of gold. 


We appeal to the common sense and 
experienced suffering of our country¬ 
men—to the intellect and sense of 
justice of our legislators; and we have 
not a doubt of ultimate success in the 
greatest social conflict in which British 
industry has ever been engaged. 

We need not say that we allude to 
the (JuKKENCY — that question of 
questions, in comparison of which all 
others sink into insignificance ; which 
is of more importance, even, than an 
adequate supply of food for the nation; 
and without the proper understanding 
of which all attempts to as.suage 
misery or produce prosperity, to 
avert disaster or induce happiness, to 
maintain the national credit or uphold 
the national independence, must ere 
long prove nugatory. We say, and 
say advisedly, that this question is of 
far more importance than the raising 
of food for the nation; for if their 
industry is adequately remunerated, 
and commercial catastrophes are 
averted from the realm, the pco])le will 
find food for themselves either in this 
or foreign states. Experience has 
taught us that we can import twelve 
miUions of grain, a full fifth of the 
national subsistence, in a single year. 
But if the currency is not put upon a 
proper footing, the means of purchas¬ 
ing this grain arc tahen from the people 
—tlicir indu-stry is blasted, their labour 
meets with no reward—and the most 
numerous and important class in the 
community come to present tlic de¬ 
plorable spectacle of industrious worth 
perishing of hunger, or worn out by 
suffering, in tlic midst of accumulated 
stores of home-grown or foreign sub¬ 
sistence. 

The two grqnd evils of the present 
monetary system are, that the cur¬ 
rency provided for the nation is 
inadetpjuite in point of amount, and 
fluctuaiing in point of stability. 

That it is inadequate in point of 
amount is easily proved. In the 
undermentioned years, the aggregate 
of notes in circulation in England and 
Wales, without Scotland and Ireland,, 
was as follows*:— 


Alison’s Europe, xx., Appendix. 
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1814, 

Bank of England and 
J’rovinuial Banks. 

£47,.501,000 

1815, 

46,272,650 

1816, 

42,10.9,(;20 

1817, 

4 3,291,.')()] 

1818, 

48,278,»70 


i*opuIation, 
England and Wales. 

13,200,000 

13,420,000 

13.640,000 

13,860,000 

14,100,000 


Including the Scotch and Irish notca, 
at that period about £12,000,000, 
the notes iu circulation were about 
£00,000,000, and the irihubitants of 
Orcat Britain 14,000,000; of the 
two islands about 19,000,000—or 
about £3, 4.S. a head. 

Iu the year 1848, tlurty years 


afterwards, when the population of 
the empire had risen to 29,000,000, 
the exports had tripled, and the 
imports and shipping had on an 
average more tlian doubled, the snp- 
I)Iy of paper issued to the nation 
stood thus 


1 Notkb. 

1 

Population. 

' Am?. 14, 1817. j Ang. ]2, 1848. ' Incre.isp. , Hecrca.se. 

Bank of Kngland, . 
Private Banks, 

Joint Stock Banks, 

Total ill England, . 
Scotland, . 
Ireland, 

United Kingdjni, . 

• 

£ 18,781,890 ; £18,710.728 — ' .174,1«'2 

4,'.'58,380 : 3,520,990 } — | 737,MOO 

2,;)!)l,M51 ; 2,479,951 — 511,400 

and 

19,500,000 

Great Britain 
and Irolaod. 

29,500,000 

26,(134,6-21 ; 24,7n,()(;9 : — 1,322,9.52 

3,4.-,5,6.51 : 3,035.963 ■ — 41.9,748 

.5,0,97,21,5 : 4,313,304 ; — i 783,911 

34,587,487 i 32,l)(i(),87(i ! — ‘2,526,611 


Thus showing a decrease of 1,322,9.^)2 in the circulation of notes in England, and a 
decrease of £2,526,(ill in the circulation of the United Kingdom, when compared 
with the corresponding period last year.*—2’iMics, Aug. 29, 1848. 


Thus, in the last thirty years, the 
population of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land has in<reased from 19,000,900 to 
29,500.00t); while its currency in 
paper ha.s decreased from £()0,000,000 
to £32,0(10,000, Above lifty per cent 
has been added to the people, and 
above a hundred per cent to their 
transactions, and the curreney by wliicli 
they are to bo carried on has been con¬ 
tracted fifty' jicr cent. Thirty years 
ago, the paper currency was £3, fis. a 
liead ; now it is not abt'vc £1, 5s. a 
head ! And onr statesmen express 
surprise at the distress wliicl) prevails, 
and the extrcinc dittlculty experienced 


in collecting the revenue! It is no 
wonder, in sneh a state of matters, that 
it is now more difficult to collect 
£52,000,000 from 29,000,000 of peo- 
]de, than in 1814 it was to collect 
£72,000,000 from 18,000,000. 

Tlie. circulation, it is particularly 
to be observed, is decreasing every 
year. It wMs, in August 1848, no 
less than £2,500,000 less than it was 
in August 1847, though that was the. 
August between the crisis of April and 
the cri.ris of October of that year. And 
this prodigions and progressively in¬ 
creasing contraction of the cnrrency, 
and consequent drying np of credit and 


* Small aa these luimbers arc, the amount of notes in circulation is daily still 
further decrea.'-iug. For the Metk ending Olh September 1848, the amount of notes 
in circulation of the Bank of England was only £17,844,665. Tt is no wonder the 
same journal adds—“ The Kailway Market was wore depressed than ever this after¬ 
noon ; and prices of all descriptions experienced a considerable fall. London and 
Kortli Western were done at 105 j Great Western stand at 18 to 20 discount ."— 
2'iinee, lOlh Sept. 1848. 
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blasting of indnstryjis taking place at 
the precise time when the very legisla- 
tora who have produced it have landed 
the nation in the expenditure, in three 
years, of £160,000,000 on domes¬ 
tic railways, independent of a vast 
and increasing import trade, which is 
constantly di-aining more and more of 
our metallic resources out of the 
country! Need it be wondered at 
that money is so tight, and that rail¬ 
way stock in particular exhibits, 
week after week, a progressive and 
most alarming decline. 

But, say the bullionists, if we have 
taken away one-half of your paper, 
we have given you double the for¬ 
mer command of sovereigns; and gold 
is far better than paper, because it is 
of universal and permanent value. 
There can be no doubt that the gold 
and silver coinage at the Mint has been 
vei-y much augmented since paper was 
so much withdrawn ; and the amount 
in circulation now probably varies in 
ordinary times from £40,000,000 to 
£46,000,000. There can be as little 
doubt that the circulation, on its pre¬ 
sent basis, is capable of fostering and 
permitting the most unlimited amount 
of speculations; for absurd adven¬ 
tures never were so rife in the history 
of England, not even in the days of 
the South Sea Company, as in 1845, 
.the year which immediately followed 
Sir R. Peel’s new currency measures, 
by which these dangers were to be for 
ever guarded against. It is no won¬ 
der it was so; for the bill of 18*14 
aggravates speculation as much in 
periods of prosperity, as it augments 
distress and pinches credit in times of 
adversity. By compelling the Bank 
of England, and all other banks, to bold 
constantly in their coffers a vast 
amount of treasure, which must be 
issued at a fixed price, it leaves them 
no resource for defraying its charges 
but pushing business, and getting out 
their notes to the uttermost. That 
was the real secret of the lowering 


of the Bank of England’s discounts 
to 3 and 2^ per cent in 1846, and 
of the enormous gambling specula¬ 
tions of that year, firoin the effects of 
which the nation is still so severely 
suffering. 

But as gold is made, under the new 
system, the bcisis of the circulation 
beyond the £32,000,000 allowed to 
be issued in the United Kingdom on 
securities, what provision does it make 
for keeping the gold thus constituted 
the sole basis of two~thirds of the cu)'~ 
7-ency within the country ? Not only is 
no such provision made, but every 
itnaginable facility is given for its 
exportation. Under the free-trade 
system, our imports arc constantly 
increasing in a most extraordinary 
ratio, and our exports constantly 
diminishing. Since 1844, our im¬ 
ports have 'swelled from £75,000,000 
to £90,000,000, while our exports 
have decreased from £00,000,000 
to £58,000,000, of which only 
£51,000,000 arc British and Irish ex¬ 
ports and manufactures.* How is the 
balance paid, or to be paid V In cash: 
and that is the preparation which our 
legislators have made for keeping the 
gold, the life-blood of indnstiy and the 
basis of two-thirds of the circulation, 
in the country. They have establish¬ 
ed a system of trade which,by induc¬ 
ing a large and constant importation 
of food, for which scarcely any thing 
but gold will be taken, induces a con¬ 
stant tendency of the precious metals 
outwards. With the right hand they 
render the currency and credit be¬ 
yond £32,000,000 entirely dependent 
on keeping the gold in the country, 
and with the left band tltey send it 
headlong out of the country to buy 
grain. No less than £33,000,000 
were sent out in this way to boy grain 
in fifteen months daring and immedi¬ 
ately preceding the year 1847. They 
do this at the vciy time when, under 
bills which themselves have passed, 
and the railways wliich themselves 


1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847, 


* Exporti, Declared Value. 

£68,584,292 

60,111,681 

67,786,576 

68,971,106 


Impoiti, Official Value 

£75,441,.665 
85,284,965 
75,958,875 
90,921,866 
— Returns. 
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have encouraged, £150,000,000 was in 
the next three years to be expended on 
the extra work of railways! Is it sur¬ 
prising that, under such a system, half 
the wealth of our manufacturing towns 
has disappeared in two yeara; that 
distress to an unheai’d-of extent pre¬ 
vails every where ;‘and that the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer has been 
obliged to borrow £10,000,000, in the 
last and present session of Parliament, 
during general peace ? 

Let it not be supposed this evil has 
passed away. It is in full vigour at the 
present moment. It will never pass 
away as long as free trade and afettered 
currency coexist in this country. The 
disastrous fact has been revealed by the 
publication of the Board of Trade re¬ 
turns, that while, during the first six 
months of this year, our imports have 
undergone little di minution,our exports 
have sunk £4,000,000 below the 
corresponding mouths in last year. 
In May alone, the decrease was 
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£1,122,000; in April, £1,407,000.* 
Beyond all doubt our exports, this 
year, of British produce and manufac¬ 
tures, will sink to £46,000,000, while 
our imports will reach at least 
£85,000,000! How is the balance 
paid? Ix Specie 1 And still the 
monetary laws remain the same, and 
for every five sovereigns above 
£32,000,000 lent out, a note must be 
drawn in! It may be doubted whe¬ 
ther a system so utterly absurd and 
ruinous ever was established in any 
nation, or persevered in with such ob¬ 
stinacy after its pernicious effects had 
been ascertained by experience. 

The manner in which these disas¬ 
trous effects resnited, necessarily and 
immediately, from the combined opera¬ 
tion of the bills of 1819 and 1844, is 
thus clearly and justly stated by Mr 
Salt, in his late admirable letter to Sir 
R. Peel on the subject. 

" Tlie potato crop failed, and an im¬ 
portation of food became necessary ; the 
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* Exports. 



rirst half of 
1847. 

First half of 
1848. 

Increase. 

1 

Decrease. 

Duttor. 

£rt2,«7.'> 

£71,.576 

£8,61)7 


Candles . 

22,L5r> 

26,475 

4,329 

— 

Cheese. 

15,14!) 

11,089 


.£4,060 

Coals and culm. 

432,4!)7 

517,.92.5 

85,420 

— 

Cotton manufactures. 

9,248,835 

8,023,825 


1,225,010 

Cotton yarn. 

2,«28,61« 

2,214,031 


414,185 

Earthenware . 

42'>,387 

36.5,.182 

_ 

64,005 

Fish, herrings .. 

37,883 

31,220 


6,663 

Glass . 

153,746 

124,121 

— 

29,6-2.5 

Hardwares and cutlery 

1,096,9.56 

939,.523 


157,433 

LcatherjWrouglit & un wrought 

163,515 

119,921 

— 

43,594 

Linen manufactures. 

l,.5(r2,770 

1,413,819 

_ 

88,961 

Linen yam. 

3is,m 

236,076 

— 

7.9,120 

Mochineiy. 

541,403 

.3.98,770 


142,633 

Metals—Iron and steel ... 

2,4(>2,954 

2,545,650 

82,606 

— 

Copper and brass 

819,751 

546,648 

— 

30.‘t,l03 

I^ad . 

]00,h‘20 

57,331 

— 

4.3,‘2P3 

Tin, unwrought ... 

72.882 

73,477 

595 

— 

Tin, plates. 

235,771 

259,950 

. 24,17.9 

— 

Salt . 

141,1.95 

115,7.57 


25,438 

Silk manufactures . 

494,806 

263,798 

_ 

231,008 

Soap . 

76,686 

74,166 

— 

2,520 

Sugar, refined . 

203,628 

‘212,2.98 

8,670 

_ 

Wool, sheep or lambs’ 

9.5,412 

58,2.56 

— 

37,156 

Woollen yam . 

444,797 

2.91,985 

— 

152,812 

Woollen manufactures 

3,564,754 

2,578,470 

— 

986,284 


£25,.394,243 

£21,571,9.39 

£214,685 

£4,036,889 1 


Tlic entire decrease of exports during the half-year is thus shown to be £3,822,304, 

[ConMnw<f. 
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food was imported at a cost not exceeding 
one half per cent on the national wealth. 
It might have been paid for in goods or in 
gold, and the limit of the loss would have 
been the amount paid—a sum too insigni¬ 
ficant, compared to the national resources, 
to have been perceptible—and the na¬ 
tional industry could hare replaced it iu 
a few weeks. 

“But the bill of 1819 had made gold 
the basis of our whole system ; and, there¬ 
fore, when the gold was exported to pay 
for the food, the whole system was broken 
up ; and the bill provides that this cala¬ 
mity shall in every case be added to that 
of a bad harvest; that the abstraction of 
an infinitesimal paft of our money shall 
destroy our wliole monetary system ; that 
the purchase of a small <xuautity of food 
«hall cause au immense quantity of starva- 
' tion, by destroying the means of distri¬ 
buting the food, and employing labour. 
If this were the only evil of the bill, Us 
existence ought not to be tolerated au 
hour. 

“ Instead of placing the national credit 
and solvency on the broad and iudestruc- 
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tible basis of the national industry and 
wealth, you have placed all the great na¬ 
tional interest on gold, the narrowest and 
most shifting, and therefore the most un¬ 
fit, basis it was possible to choose. You 
could not have done worse. 

“ The gold being in quantity perfectly 
unequal to effect the exchanges needful 
for tlie existence of society, an immense 
and disproportWued superstructure of pa¬ 
per money and credit became a compulsory 
result, and a certain cause of x>erpetually 
recurring ruin. 

“ 111 framing the bill of i819 you do not 
appear to Lave had a suspicion of this 
consequence; but iii 1844, after an inter¬ 
val of a quarter of a century, this much 
seems to have dawned obseurcly in your 
miud; but, alas! what was your remedy I 
—enlarging and securing the too narrow 
and shitting basis I Not at all ; you crip¬ 
pled and limited the supcrstructiire. 
You left us subject to the whole of your 
original error, and provided a new one ! 

*' The bill of 1844 provides that, in pro- 
poriioii as the gold money shall disappear, 
the paper money shall disappear also 1 
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Iwroars. 


I 

Jnipurtcd. ' 'faKcn ter Home Consiiniption. 



1847. 

1848. 

1847. 

{ 1848. 

Grain of »ll descriptions, qrs. 


1,.U8.4(;4 

2,.517,938 

1 1,436,463 

Indian com, qrs. 


6.V2,78« 

2.082,369 

i 647,470 

Flour and meal, cwts. 


459,797 

3,0(;0,187 

1 433,7.59 

Provisions -Bacoi., i)Oik, &c., 

1 

1 


1 

1 

cwts. . 

17«.31<) 

234,398 

1 Free. 

; Free. 

Butter and cheese, cwts. 

298,5(18 

291 713 

i 342,170 

i 312,394 

Animals, No. 

(;i,98!> 

.52,34.5 

1 Fi fc. 

i I’ree. 

Eggs, No. 

4l.29!),514 

48.791,793 

i 41.276,9.90 

48,786,604 

Cocoa, lbs. 

*J,.54(t,29H 

2,407,031 

1 1,761,5.90 


Coffee, British, lhr<. 

i (;,;i!>4,50« 

10,2-.i7,072 

i 13,51.5,147 

1.5,1.58,187 

Ditto, Foreign, Iba. 

1 .'>,39.5,()(>y 

7,704,282 

[ 6,092,252 

3,900,457 

Total coffee ... 

11,700,177 

17,.931,3.54 

19,637,.’WO 

19,0,58,(;41 

Sugar — West India, cwts, ... 

1,288,138 

1,091,37.5 

9.94.163 

1,212,726 

Mauritius, cwts. 

«8},(J.99 

568,475* 

617,681 

470,410 

Fast India, cwts. 

«83,9()1 

(>79,279 

710,514 

66.9,196 

Foreign, cwts. 

1,110,948 

621,301 

622,284 

427,542 

Total sugal* ... 

:},!)H7,68i; 

2,960,430 

2,944,642 

2,779,874 

Tm, lbs. 

Itice, cwts. 

30,im,7o:i 

32,7««,914- 

23,101,975 

24,365,;i«0 

67(>,130 

497,038 

Free. 

— 

Ditto, qrs. 

32,343 

31,410 

Free. 

— 

Spirits, galls. 

Wines, galls. 

4,328,426 

4,.525,729 

2,282,072 

2,069,720 

3,332,866 

3,380,82() 

3,2(;4,521 

3,114,158 

Opium, lbs.' . . 

.103,708 

83,693 

27,208 

36,985 

Tobacco, lbs. 

11,100,328 

10,822,184 

13,41.9,830 

13,416,118 

Fraits — Currants, figs, and 





raisins, cwts. 

189,844 

107,644 

J.94,.95I 

236,918 

Demons and oranges, chests 

209,647 

281,362 

206,0.58 

261.302 

Ditto, at value, £, . 

773 

2,961 

12,449 

8.463 

Spiees, lbs. 

2,250,664 

3,460,497 

1,564,612 

1,632,833 
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Out of the money thus doubly reduced, 
the unhappy people are compelled to pay 
unreduced taxes ; and out of the inade- 
<Xttato remnant to dischar^'e unreduced 
debts, and to provide for the unreduced 
necessities of their respective stations. 
So the leaven of the law works its way 
through all society. The payments can¬ 
not be made out of these reduced means, 
the loss of the credit follows the loss of the 
money ; the means of exchange, employ¬ 
ment, and consumption are destroyed, and 
the world looks with amazement on the 
consummation of your work—the wealth¬ 
iest nation in the world withering up 
under the blight of a universal insolvency; 
an abundance of all things beyond com¬ 
pute, and a misery and want beyond 
relief. 

“ The sole aim of your bill has been to 
convert paper money into gold. 1 have 
shown how signally you have failed in 
this one object, always excepting your 
special claim of converting £48,000,000 of 
paper money into £1.5,000,000 of gold, for 
which mutation h suspect few wilt tliqj^pk 
you. 1 11 all other respects, the whimsi¬ 
cality of your fate has been to establish 
a universal inconvertibility. Labour can¬ 
not be converted into wages, East India 
estates, West India estates, railway 
shares, sugar, rice, cotton goods, &c. ; in 
short, all things are inconvertible except 
gold. There has been nothing like it since 
the days of Midas. 

The facts, sir, are of your creation, 
not of mine. T cannot alter or disguise 
them. You have had confided to your 
administration, by our illustrious sove¬ 
reign, this most powerful state, of al¬ 
most unlimited extent and fertility—a 
people unrivalled in their knowledge, 
caution, skill, and energy, possessed of 
unlimited means of creating wealth, and 
out of all these elements of human hap¬ 
piness your measures have produced a 
cliao.s of ruin, misery, and discontent. 
You can scarcely place your finger on the 
map, and mark a spot in this vast empire 
where all the elements of prosperity do not 
exist abundantly ; you cannot point out 
one where you have not produced results 
of ruin. Every resource is paralysed, 
every interest deranged ; the very em¬ 
pire is threatened with dissolution. The 
Canadas, the West Judies, and Ireland, 
are threatening secession, and England 
has to be garrisoned against its people as 
against a hostile force ; the very loyalty 
of English hearts is beginning to turn into 
disafiectiun. Review once more these 
vast resources, and these wretched results, 
and I trust you will not make the fatal 
opinion of your life the only one to wliich 
you will persist in adhering.” 


This is language at once fearless, 
but measured—cutting, bat respectful, 
which, on such an emergency, befits a 
British statesman. There is no ap¬ 
peal to popular passions, no ascribing 
of unworthy motives, no attempt to 
evade inquiry by irony j facts, known 
undeniable facts, are alone appealed to. 
Inferences, clear, logical, convincing, 
are alone drawn. If sucli language 
was more frequent, especially in the 
House of Commons^ the plague would 
soon be stayed, and its former pro 
sperity would again revisit the JJrit- 
ish Empire. ^ 

in opposition to these damning facts, 
the whole tactics of the bulliouists 
consist in recurring to antiquated and 
cliildish terrors. They call out “ As.- 
siguats, assignats, assignats!”—they 
seek to alarm every liolder of money 
by the dread of its depreciation. Tlicy 
aifcct to treat the doctrine of keeping 
a fair proportion between population, 
engagements, and currency, as a'mere 
chimera. In the midst of the deluge, 
they raise the cry of fire; when w’ast- 
ing of famine, they hold out to us the 
terrors of repletion; w’heii sinking 
from atrophy on the w'ay-sidc, they 
strive to terrify us by the dangers of 
apoplexy. The answer to all this 
tissue of affectation and absurdity is 
so evident, that we are almost ashamed 
to state it. We all know the dangers 
of assignats; we know that they are 
ruinous when issued to any great ex¬ 
tent. So also wc know tlie dangers 
of apoplexy and intoxication; but 
w'c arc not on that account reconciled 
to a regimen of famine and starvation. 
Wc know that some of the rich die of 
repletion, but wo know that many 
more of the poor die of W'aiit and 
wretchedness. We do not want to 
bo deluged with inconvertible paper, 
which has been truly described as 
“ strength in the outset, but weakness 
in the endbut neither do we desire 
to be starved by the periodical ab¬ 
straction of that most evanescent of 
earthly things, a gold circnlation. 
Having the means, from our own 
immense accumulated wealth, of en¬ 
joying that first of social blessings, an 
adequate^ steady, and safe currency, 
we do not wish to be any longer de¬ 
prived of it by the prejudices of theo¬ 
rists, the selfishness of capitalists, or 
the obstinacy of statesmen. Half our 
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wealth, engagedin trade and mannfac- 
hires, has already disappeared, under 
this ^system, in two years; we have no’ 
disposition to lose the remaining half. 

The duty on wheat now is only five 
shillings a quartfer; in Fcbrnary next* 
it will fall to one shilling a quarter, 
and remain fixed at that amount. 
The importation of grain, which was 
felt as BO dreadful a drain upon our 
metallic resources in 184.7, may, under 
that system, be considered as perma¬ 
nent. We shall be always A tlte condi¬ 
tion in which the nation is when three 
weeks' rain has fatten in August, Ttet 
merchants, manufacturers, holders of 
funded property, of railway fetook, of 
bank stock, reflect on that circum¬ 
stance, and consider what fate awaits 
them if the presetit system remains 
unchanged. They know that three 
days’ rdn in August lowers the public 
funds one, and all railway stock ten per 
cent. Let them reflect on their fate if, 
by human folly, an effect equal to that 
of three weeks' continuous fall of rain 
talmsplace every year. Let them obseiwe 
what frightful oscillations in the price 
of commodities fbllow the "establishing 
by law a flxed price for gold. Let 
them ponder on the consequences of 
a system which sends twelve or fifteen 
-millions of sovereigns out of the conn- 
■ tiy annuatty to buy gi'ain, and con¬ 


tracts the paper remaining in it.at the 
same time in the same proportion. 
Let them obsmrve the effect of anch a 
system, coinciding with a vast ex¬ 
penditure on domestic railways. And 
let them consider whether all these 
dreadful evils, and the periodical de¬ 
vastation of the country by absurd 
speculation and succeedingmin, would 
not be eflcctually guarded against, 
and the perils of an over-isauje of paper 
also prevented, by the simple expe¬ 
dient of treating gold and silver, the 
most easUy transported and evanes¬ 
cent of earthly things, like any other 
commodity, and making paper always 
payable in them, bat at the price they 
bear at the moment of presentment. 
That would establish a mixed circula¬ 
tion of the precious metals and paper, 
mutually convertible, and allow an 
increas^ issue of the lotter-to obviate 
all the evils flowing frpm the periodi¬ 
cal abstractions of the former. To 
establish the circnlation on a gold 
basis (done, in agrcntcommcrcial state, 
is the same cn-or as to pnt the food of 
the people in a populous community 
on one root or species of grain. Ire¬ 
land has shown us, in the two last 
years, what is the consequence of the 
one—^famine and rebellion; England, 
of the other—bankrupteg^ and Chart¬ 
ism. 
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bybon’s addbess xo the ocean. ' 

CiitLDE ILvftOED’s PiLGBiMAOE' mduslj, thicwB upoQ tUe grouucl thi*. 
undertakes an Idea—that of a proud cUeQkerod.maatle of scorn, Anger, dia- 
spirit, born in a castle, solf-drivenfroin appointment, sorrotr, andennhi, which 
tho bosom* of home-, seeking refhgc, had wrapped in disguise bis fair stature 
solace, renovation, from Katuro, of and features; and he stands a restored, 
sensibilities worn out with enjoyment, or at least an escaped man, gazing 
Or, ho brings into pla;^ a neglected, with eye And soul upon the ^autifiu 
unused seii^bility^—the joy. of the and majestic sea rolling in its joy 
Sublime and-‘.the Boautiinl.' We beneath lus feet. Ho looks; and he 
receive, as given, a mind gifted will deliver himself up, i,as Nature^s 
with extraordinary powers of will lone enthusiast, tq^the delicious, deep, 
and understanding —by the favour dread, exulting, holy 'paesio^ pf— 
of birth, nursed upon the heights vary the^Tyord as he varies it—The 
, of society—conversant, with pleasure Ocean. - * ' ^. 

and passion; atid, bearing all tills Let us ebaht—^with bro&eii, thoggh 
constantlyin mind, wc must read the haply not unmusical voice—wliiftiUay » 
poem. From it large passages might be called—the Hymn. That is a high- 
be selected, in which the scorn, do- term—lot us not anticipate that it hds 
spite, bitterness’^hat elsewhere break been misapplied. Childe Harold^ oi^; 
in, disfeaturing beauty and sublimity, Ijord Byibu—for it here little in^Uers. 
ai’e silent; and the passion of diviue whether a grace of pleased fancy rfe- 
beholding stands out alone. Is this solve the Two into One, ,or ah(>w thq • 
the character—or what is the charac- 'Iivo side by side, noblp forms inxbix)'* 
ter, of til# celebrated concluding Ad- therly reflection — here is- at last the 
dress to the Ocean? Few things in powerful but »sclf-cncumbei’cd ;^Ht 
modelu poetry ha-i*e been more uni- with whom wo have journeyed sb Iona 
versally—moi’o indiscriminately ad- in sunlight and in storm — deligUtedj., 
mired ; be it ours now to recite with synipatliising, wondering at leasti^j# 
yon the famous. Stauzas—sjiid here, confounded and angry wlifih he wiU 
^sitting beneath the sca-frontlng porch not let us wonder—^here Ho at lasr^ 

of our Marine Villa, indulge in a himself, in uncucumbored strength,' 
coiifabulatory critique. setting like the sun upon the sea he 

Thc Wandcriug.sarc atau end. liic gazes on—^tho clouds broken throi^gh, 
real arid the imaginary pilgrim, stand- dispersed, ■ and vanquished, even "if a 
ing together upon Mount Albano, look halLtinge of melancholy rcmerabrq,ncc • 
out upon the blue Mcditerraocan. He hang hi ttie atmosphere,, radiant in 
has generously, hoiionrably,magnani-' majestic farewell. ’ • 

“ But I forget.—My pilgrim’s shrine is won, 

Aud he and I must part—so let it be,— 

His task and mine alike arc nearly done ; 

Yet'once more let us look upon the, sea; 

The midland ocean bi-oaks on Iiihi and me, 

Aud from the Alb.an hlouht we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that Ocegu, which when- we. 

Behold it last by Calpe’s rock unfold 

Tliosc waves, we fifllow’d ou till the dark Eushie roll’d 

“ Upon the blue Sjmplegades: long years—, 

Loug, though not very mahy, since have done * 

Their work on both; sonie'enffering aiid-some tears 
Have left us neai'ly where we had begun : 

Yet not hi vain our mortal race hath rpn, . ,: 

We have had oitt rewtird—and it is hc>‘o i . * 

That wo can ye’tfacl^dden’d by the son,” ;; . 

And rea{> front earth, sea, joy* almost as dear ^ j; 

As if there were no man to trouble wliat is bleai*; 
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Oh 1‘that the’Oesett.were my dvrelling-place 
• -.“With 0M& feif Spirit for-BB^-miitister,' 
ihat I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating nd ow, love but only her! 

* Te-BIemehts,!—^in whose ennobling stir 
" I feel mystdf exalted—ean ye not 
Accord TOC' tww^ a being ? I>o I err 
‘ In deeming b«^. inhabit many a spot ? 

Thoh^ them to converse can rarely be our lot. 

'** *Iliwre is a pleasut^ in the patldess woods, 

; ~ is a rapture on the lonely shore^ 

' '• ’Th'esrp is fiodety, where none intrudes; 

By^tl^p deep Sea, and music in its roar; 

1 love not Man the less, but Nature more, 

Frem these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 

. To' mingle with the Universe, and feel • 

Whali I can ne’er express, yet cannot all eoneeal. 

“ Rollon, thou deep and dark blue Ocean!—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee m vain; 

' Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore;—upon the- watery plain 
The wrecks are all tliy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadoV of man’s ravage, save his own. 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, ♦ 

He sinksinto thy depths with babbling groan. 
Without a grave, unkuell’d, nncoflin’d, and unknown. 

“ His steps are not upon tliy paths—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him—thou dost^rise. 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction tliou dost all despise. 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies. 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 

An d dashest him again to earth there let him lay. 

“ Tlje armaments wliicb tlmnclorstrikc the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
Andmonarchs ircniblc in tiicir capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title, take^ 

Of lord of theC, and arbiter of war; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy fiake. 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

“ Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what, are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a t 3 'rant since; tlicir shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts;—not so thou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves? play— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollesiuow. 
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Bt/ron's Addre»» to (E&e Cfefimt. 

, * ' V 

“ Thou glorious mirror, whem^he Aln^hty’s fojfnaf. ' 
Glasses itself in tempests;. iu ull'time, . ". > ' 

Calm or convulsed—ip breeae, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid cUme 
Bark-heavieg;—boundless, sndless, and sabliwe— ; 
The image of Eternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even b'om out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 

Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fatboi^ssi.aloae* 

* ' ' 

“ And I have loved thee. Ocean 1 and my joy , ‘ - 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to> be. 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me ' 

Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a teiTor—’twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee. 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here.” 


These Stanzas may be separated 
from the Poem—the feeling of readers 
innumerable so separates them—as a 
Hymn to the Ocean. The passage, 
a great eftbrt of a great poet, intends 
a final putting forth of all his power 
—it has ^en acknowledged and re¬ 
nowned as such; and, if it has failed, 
a critique showing this, and showing 
the ground of the failure, may be use¬ 
ful to you, inexperienced yet in the 
criticism of poetry, though all alive to 
.its charm. 

We observe you delight in the first 
FourStanzas—ay, yourecite them over 
again after us — and the voice of 
youth, tremulous in emotion, is pa¬ 
thetic to the Old Man. He will not 
seek, by what might seem to you, thus 
moved, hypercritical objections to 
some of the words; but, pleased with 
your pleasure, he is willing to allow you 
to bclicvo the stanzas entirely good in 
expression as in thought. For here 
the morbid disrelish of the sated 
palate is cleansed away. The ob¬ 
scuring cloud of the overwhelmed 
heart is dispersed. The joy of the 
wilderness here claimed is not neces¬ 
sarily more or other than that_ of 
every powerful and imaginative spirit, 
which experiences tliat solitude is, in 
simple truth, by a steadfast law of our 
nature, the condition under wliich our 
soul is able to wed itself in impas¬ 
sioned communion efl'isctually to the 
glorious Universe — where, too, the 
subjugating footsteps of man, impair¬ 
ing the pure domain of free nature, are 
not. “Pathless,” “lonely,”—of them¬ 


selves bespeak neither satiety nor 
hostility: there is “ society by the 
deep sea, and mnsic in its*inaf I ” all 
quite right. Here is a heart, in its 
thirst for sympathy, peopling the 
desert with sympathisers. Here is 
expansion of the licaii;; and the spirit 
that rejoices in tlie conscionshess of life 
roused iuto creative activity. For an 
ear untuned and untuning, here is 
one that listens out harmonies which 
you, languid or inept, might not dis¬ 
cern. “ Pleasure 1” “ rapture !” “ so¬ 
ciety 1” “music 1”—a chain of geniali¬ 
ties ! 

“ f love not man the less, but nature more. 
From these our interviews.'’ „ 

What will you require of kindliest hu¬ 
manity from any poet, from any lover, 
of nature, that is not here? The sava^ 
grandeur of earth and sea have their 
peril—the fleeing of human homes and 
hannts—the voluptuous banishment 
self-imposed—the caressing of dear 
fancies in secret invisible recesses in¬ 
violable—those tend all to engender¬ 
ing and nurturing an excessive self¬ 
delight akin to an usurping self-love; 
and the vciy sublimities of that won¬ 
derful intercourse, in which, npon the 
one part, stands the feeble dwarf Man, 
in his hour-lived weakness, and upon 
the other, as if Infinitude itself put¬ 
ting on cognisable forms, the imperish* 
able Hills and the unchangeable Sea, 
—that intercourse in which he, t]^ 
pigmy, conscious of the divinity within 
him, feels himself the greater --he 
infinite, immortal,, and thesefimte and 
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yanishing-T'tlie power and extiltation 
of thalrttit^coursQ may well engender 
and nourish Pride. Self-love and 
Pride, tempting, decoying, bewHder- 
‘iiigi'devouring demons of .the inhuman 
.pastel Bh'tmesfelirreprovodj'irepeift- 
' 'aht^pUgrlm has well understood these 
daifgcrs. , He knows that the delight 
. df woods and Wateifalls, of stars and 
' Serins, jnay alienate man ih>m his 
feUow-man. lie has guarded himself 
. by soitio wise temperance, lie has 
found here his golden mean. From 
thus convci'siiig, ho “ loves not man 
the less, but nature more." Is this a 
’ young Wordsworth, beginning, in the 
school of nature, to leam the wisdom 
of humanity ? 

At all events, here is, for the occa¬ 
sion, the most express and earnest dis¬ 
claimer of the mood of misanthropy *, 
and wo rejoice to Ivcar the Pilgrim 
speak of interviews 

iji which I atciil 

From all I may bo, or have been before.” 

From alll that is, from all the un¬ 
gracious, the harsh, the unkind, tlic 
sore, the embittered, the angry, the 
miserable! Not, surely, from all 
the amiable and all the gladsome; and 
especially not from tlic whole person¬ 
ality and identity of his character. 
The pictui*e he had given ns of himsell' 
was that of a powerful mind, self-set at 
war with its kind, yet within an exas¬ 
perated hate over and anon unfolding 
undestroyed, sometimes hardly viti¬ 
ated, some portion of its original in- 
gencratc faculty of love. Here we be¬ 
hold him now as God made him, and no 
longer possessed by a demon. Change 
lus rhyme into our prose—and you do 
not dislike our ])rose—^and in .‘?ober and 
sincere sadness the Chikle thns speaks 
—“ I steal, under the power of these 
•delicious, rcupvating, gladdening, Iial- 
lowiiig influences, out of myself—out 
of that evil thing which man liad 
made me—ratlicr, alas! which I had 
made myself into; — and if long 
wandering, disuse of humanity, sepa¬ 
ration from the scene of my wrongs, 
and this auspicious dominion of invio¬ 
late nature have in these past years 
already amended me—if I have been 
worse than I am—even that worse 
jmd that worst .these ‘ interviews’ ob¬ 
literate and extinguish.” The sorired 
m^k of human kindness^is again 


sweetened. Or, if that be too much to 
Say, at least man, with all the dlsso- 
nanch^that hailgs by his name and rc- 
odlldctioos, is forgotten, suspended— 
fljr the time absolutely lost. If this 
tire not.the meaning, what is? 

“ And feel 

'^(at I can lieV e-vpreas, yet cannot all con¬ 
ceal,” , 

is indeed powerless writing, anil 
the stanza merited a better close. 
But the whole stanza protests, pro¬ 
claims the glad healing power of the 
natural world over him. He has de¬ 
scribed this as well as he could, and 
sums up with saying that by him it is 
indescribable. “ I derive from these 
communions a rapturous transforma¬ 
tion—so great, so wondrous, that my 
ignorant skill of words is utterly un¬ 
able to render it; but, at the same 
time, so self-powerful, that, in despite 
of this my concealing inability, tones 
of it will outbreak, make themselves 
heard, felt, and understood.” Thius 
Byron sets the tune of his Address to 
the Ocean, The first Four Stanzas, 
therefore, be their poetry more or 
less, required, upon this account, 
enucleation; and further, dear Neo- 
pliyte, inasmuch as they arc particu¬ 
larly humane, they should take thoii- 
efi'ectnal place among evidences which 
separate him personally from some of 
lus poetical Timons. 

You—dear Neophyte—have called 
the. Four Stanzas beautiful,—that is 
enough for us, — and they recall to 
your heart — you say—the kindred 
iinc.s of Coleridge — which wc call 
“ beautiful exceedingly.”— 

“ other luiuistratioHs thou ! O Nature! 
llealet.t tby wandering and distemper’d child. 
Thou pourest on him tby soft iui1uence», 

Tby .‘■uniiy*bues, fair foniii!, and breathing 
sweets, 

Thymelodics of woods, and winds, and water s. 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid Ibis general diuice and minstrel.sy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back bis way, 
His angty spirit heal'd and iiarmonised 
By the beniguant touch of love and beauty.” 
T^us—WC repeat our words—“ Byron 
sets tlie tunc of hia Address to the 
Ocean.” 

The poem, then, is an Address to the 
Ocean by a Lover of the Ocean. It 
seems reasonable, then, to ask, first, 
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what is it natutal to expect that such 
a poem should be ? And if it proves 
to be something remarkably dmereat, 
then to inquire whether any particular 
circumstance or condition has inters 
vened which justifies the poet in fol¬ 
lowing an unexpected course. 

Now, for natural expectation, the 
theme is one of eulogy; and one may 
say, therefore, that praise customarily 
expresses itself in one or other of two 
principal ways—namely,' dii-ectly or 
indirectly. We praise directly, for 
instance, when, moved by the contem¬ 
plation of some great or interesting 
subject, we single forth, one after an¬ 
other, the qualities of its character, 
or the facts in its history, which have 
provoked our love, our admiration, 
our joy, our gi-atitiide. Upon the 
other hand, we praise indirectly when 
we extol the subject of our eulogy 
by dispraising another foreign subject, 
which we oppose to the chosen' one 
in the way of relief or foil; whether 
we establish mere comparison of con¬ 
trast between the two, or cite an op¬ 
position of actual enmity between 
them—as if, in hymning Apollo, we 
should insist upon the hoiTor and 
fury, the earth-pollution and the 
earth-affliction, of the monster Python. 

A moment of reficction satisfies us 
that both ways are alike natural— 
both, with occasion, alike unavoid¬ 
able; but it is impossible to help 
equally seeing that these two ways of 
eulogy differ materially from each 
other in two respects,—the temper of 
inspiration which dictates, animates, 
and supports the one or other manner 
of attributing renown, and the motive 
justifying the one eulogistic proce¬ 
dure or the other. The temper of 
direct praise is always wholly genial; 
that of lauding by illandation has in 
it perforce an ungonial element. The 
motive to direct praise cteraally sub¬ 
sists and is there, as long as the sub¬ 
ject eulogised subsists and is there. 
This, then, is the ordinary method. 
If any thing has just happened that 
provokes the indirect way—as if Py¬ 
thon has just been vanquished—then 
good and well; or if the poet, by some 
personal haunting sorrow, or by an 
unvanquished idiosyncrasy, must ar¬ 
rive at pleasure through pain, so be 
it: but this method is clearly‘extra¬ 
ordinary and exceptive to the rule; 


* t - 

and the reason-for using it must bo 
prominent^ definite, and hashing in all 
men*s'eyes. The other method never 
eaur.. require justifying -7 this, does 
always i and if it foil qopspicnonsly ift 
angbt. me very opposite effoct to.that, 
intenaed is prodnee^'afid the 
is no land, 'Ton may say, ipde^' 
and say tnily, that all emogy phsfU;, 
be mixed—that naturally and nec^- > 
sarily every subject h.'is its title to 
favour by sympathy andLby antipathy. 
Which of the two shall predominate ? 
We need scarcely answer that ques¬ 
tion. Tim mood of mind in which 
the Poet sings must be genial and be¬ 
nign, though he may have to deal in 
fierce invcctivc. 

lload then, dearest Neophyte, the 
first Four Stanzas—recite them again, 
for you have them by heart. It is not 
easy to imagine any thing more com¬ 
pletely at variance with all that 
preamble for the hymn than the hymn 
itself. The poet, imbned, as we have 
seen, with the love of nature and of 
man, will breathe on both his benedic¬ 
tion. He will glorify the Sea. And 
how does he attain the transported 
and affectionate contemplation of the 
abyss of waters ? By the opposition 
of man’s impotence to the might of 
th(5 sea; by the opposition of the land 
subjected to man, mixed up in bis 
destinies, aud changeable with him, 
to the ocean free from all change, ex¬ 
cepting that of its own moods, the 
free play of its own gigantic will. 
For though, philosophically speaking, 
the immense mass of waters is in it¬ 
self inert and powerless; lifted into 
tides by the snn and moon; lifted into 
storm by raging and invisible winds; 
yet the poet, lawfully, and by a com¬ 
pulsion which lies alike npbn all our 
minds, apprehends in what is invo¬ 
luntary, self-willed motion, wild 
changeable moods, a pleasure of rolling ‘ 
—sun, moon, and winds, being for the 
moment left utterly out of thought; 
and it may be that Byron here does 
this well. But, what is the worth;, 
what the meaning of the first Four ' 
Stanzas—^in which you have delighted, 
because in them the Bard you 
love had deliberately and passion^ 
ately rejected all hostile regard of 
man, and reclaimed for his 

place among the brotherhood-^when 
we see that hostile regard in all its 
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bitterness, instantaneously retnrn and 
become the j)redomiuating character¬ 
istic of the whole wrathful and scorn¬ 
ful song? 

Was his previous confession of faith 
utterly false and hollow? If sincere 
and substantial, what in a moment 
shattered it ? 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— 
roll! 

Ten thousand fleets swee^) over thee,” 

This is good in temper so far—nor 
in aught inconsistent with the spirit 
pervading the introductory Stanzas; 
if the ten thousand fleets are presented 
for the inagnificcnce of the picture. 
But are they ? No, already for spleen. 
The full verse is 

“Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee— 
vain! ” 

In vain! for what end in vain? Why, 
for one that never was contemplated by 
them, nor by any rational being—that 
of leaving the bosom of the deep per¬ 
manently furrowed by their wakes! 
This is a minuteness of thinking wc 
shudder to put down—but mend the 
matter if you can. Try to imagine 
something great, if not intelligible— 
that the attempt which has failed w'as, 
in some titanic and mysterious way, to 
have established a dominion of man 
over the sea, to have yoked it like the 
earth under his hand, ploughed it, set 
vines and sown corn fields, and built up 
towered cities. But that thought is 
nnstable, and deserts us quite.” “ In 
vain,” whatever it means, or if it 
means nothing—(and will no one tell 
us what it means ?)—still proposes the 
sea in conflict with an adversary, and 
does not contemplate it for its own 
pure great self. The whole Hymn 
is founded on contrast, and there¬ 
fore . of indirect inspiration. To 
aggrandise the sea, Byron know's of 
no other way than to disparage the 
eartiti; and there is equally a want of 
truth, and of imagination and passion. 
.If ho had the capacity of worthily 
prying nature, if he had the genuine 
love and admiration for her beauty 
and greatness which he proudly claims, 
he has not shown this here; and we 
^ induced to think that there were 
, in bis mind, faculties, intellectual and 
moral, stipng^r there than the poeti- 
oal, and npou which the poetical iwculty 
needed to stay itself—from whi^ it 


needed to boiTow a factitious ener^— 
say wit and scorn, the faculties of the 
satirist. 

“ In vain,” indeed! Imagination 
beholds ten thousand fleets sweeping 
over the ocean—or a hundred of them, 
or one—and man's exulting spirit 
feels that it was not in vain. The 
piirj) 08 es for which fleets do sail—to 
carry commerce, to cany war, to 
carry colonies, to' carry civilisation, 
to bring home knowledge, have tri- 
nmi)liautly prospered; and, of cotu’se, 
are not in the meaning of the poet, 
although properly tlicy alouc are 
in the meaning of the word. But, 
perversely enough, the imagination of 
the reader accepts for an instant the 
pomp of the representation—“ ten 
thousand fleets sweep over thee”— 
for good, as an atijunct of the ocean’s 
magnificence; and ih the confusion of 
thought and feeling which charac¬ 
terises the passage, this verse of 
mockery tells to the total resulting 
impression, in eflcct, like a verse of 
passion. The reverence which is not 
intended—not tlic contempt which is 
intendeil—for these majestic human 
creations, is acknowledged at last. 
The poet, with his living fraternal 
shadow beside him, is sitting upon 
the Italian promontory — love and 
wonder look through his eyes upon 
that sea rolling under that sky—and 
he speaks accordingly,— 

“ Roll on, thou deep aud dark blue ocean— 
roll!” 

Boll thy gentle tides on, sweet Medi¬ 
terranean Sea! to beat in murmurs at 
my weary feet! Roll, in thine own 
unconfined spaces, Atlantic Ocean! 
with placid swell or with mounting 
billows, from pole to pole! Roll, cir- 
enraam Went W orld- Ocean! embracing 
in thy liquid arms our largest conti¬ 
nents as thine islands, and immantling 
our whole globe. A fair, gentle, se¬ 
date be^nning; and at the veiy next 
step—war to the knife I 

The confused, unstudied impression 
left upon you is that of a powerful 
mind moving in the majesty of its 
power. Bat it is not moving in 
the majesty of power, after one step 
taken straight forwards, at the se¬ 
cond to wheel shaiply ronnd and 
inarch off in the opposite direction. 
How otherwise, Homer, Pindar, Mil- 
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ton! They walk as kinpfs, hei-oes, 
liards, archangels. The first canon 
of great, impassioned, j^rofomid writ¬ 
ing—that the soul, lilled with its 
theme, and with allVction fitted for its 
theme, moves on slowly or impetn- 
ously—with a glide, or with a rush, oV 
with a honnd—but that it ever moves 
consistently with itself, pouring out 
its affection, and, in pouring it out, 
displaying its theme, and so evolving 
its work from itself in unity—is hci’e 
sinned against by movements owning 
no law but mere caprice. 

IIow, then, is the glorific.ttion of 
his subject sought here to be attained 
by Byron? By means of another 
subject shown ns in hostility, and 
quelled. Man, in his weakness, is 
])ut in contrast and in conflict with 
ocean’s omnipotence. Man sends out 
his fleets, apparently for the purpose 
of mining tho ocean. lie cannot : 

can ruin the land; but on the 
land’s«dgo bis deadly dominion is at 
an end. There the reign of a migli tier 
and more dreadful lluler, a greater De¬ 
stroyer, a wilder Anarch, begins. J'lie 
sea itself rises, wrecks the timbered 
vessels, drowns the crews—oi’ at least 
those who fall overbowd—tosses the 
mariner to the skies and on to shore, 
and swallows up fleets of war. 

Such is the first movement or 
strain. What is the amount relatively 
to the purport oi the poem ? Why, 
that the first point of glorification 
chosen, the first utterance of enthusi¬ 
astic love and admiration from tlic 
softened heart' and elevated soul of a 
poet, who has just told us that there 
is such music in its roar, that by the 
deep sea he loves not man the less, but 
nature more, is, “ All hail, O wrath¬ 
ful, dire, almighty, and remorseless 
destroyer!”—surely a strange eboi- 
litlon of tenderness—an amatory sigh 
like a lion’s roar—something in Toly- 
phemus’ vein—wooing with a ven¬ 
geance. All this, mark ye, dear 
neophyte, following straight upon a 
proclamation of peace with all man¬ 
kind—upon an Invocation to Nature 
for inward peace! 

Grant for a moment that Man is 
properly to .be viewed as Earth’s ra- 
wager, not its cultivator, and that his 
control stops with the shore,” is good 
English in verse for “ his power of 
4 lesolating, or his mnge of dcsolafSon, 


is bounded bj'^ the sea-shore;” grantfor 
a moment that it is a lawful and just 
practical contemplation to view him 
ravaging and ranging up to that edge, 
and to view in contrast the glad, 
bright, universally-laughing Ocean 
beyond—unnivagcd, unstained, im- 
footed, no smoko of jconflagiation 
rising, only the golden morning mist 
seeming all one diffused sxm. Grant 
all this—and then what we have to 
comidain of is, that the contrast is 
prepared, but not jxrcsentcd; and that 
the natural replication to “Man marks 
till' earth with ruin,” is not here. In¬ 
stead of picture for picture—^instead 
of, look on this picture and on that— 
wo have 

“on the watery plaiu 
The wrecks are all thy deed.” 

That is to say, peace, happiness, 
beauty, nowhere! Man wrecks up to 
the shore. There the tables are turned 
tipou him. There the sea ravages the 
land, and wrecks him in return. Mer¬ 
ciful Heaven ! nothing but wrecking; 
as if evil spirits only possessed the 
universe—as if the only question to 
be asked any witere were, Who wrecks 
here ? 

Is not this a glaring instance of a 
false intellcctixal procedure arising out 
of a false moral temper? The un¬ 
ceasing call of the Hymn is for the 
display of the subject extolled. And 
here tho beautiful, or the proud supe¬ 
riority of the “ peaceful, immeasur¬ 
able plain,” or of the indignant, 
independent, thundrous sea, was im- 
periousfy suggested for some moments 
suroly, if tlie Toem be one of glori¬ 
fication. But no 1 We may imagine 
for ourselves, if we please, the beauty, 
splendour, joy, tempestaous liberty 
of the unfettered waters; but the love 
of tlie ocean is not in the PoetVmind, 
as it ought to have l)een—only the 
hate of man. 

As it ought to have been? iTea, 
verily. Had he not taken the pledge? 
To drink but of the purest sj^sg ef 
inspiration—the Fount of Love. And \ 
may he, without reproach, break It* 
when he chooses, and we not dare to 
condemn ? Of all promises, the pro¬ 
mise made by poet of world-wide 
fame before tho wide world, in his 
soul’s best mood, and in nature’s 
nel^st inspiration, is the most sacred 
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—to break it is a sin, and a sin that 
brings its appropriate punishment 
along with it,—loss or abeyance of the 
faculty divine, Byron had sworn to 
love man and nature, and to glorify 
tlleir works, on the very instant he 
seeks to degrade and vilify. We 
listen to a r^igions overture—to the 
Devil’s March. We are invited to 
enter with him a temple of worship— 
and praise and prayer become impre¬ 
cations and enrses. It is as if a 
hermit, telling his beads at the door 
of his cell, retired into its interior to 
hold converae with a blaspheming 
spii-it. Fear not to call it by its right 
name—this is Hypocrisy. 

So ninch as to the fitness of the 
mood; now as to the truth of the 
matter. 

What is, justly considered, the rela¬ 
tion of man to the sea ? Is it hero 
truly spoken? Certainly not. The 
Facts and the Songs of the world are 
all the other way. In history, the 
ocean is the giant slave of the magi¬ 
cian Man —with some difficulty brongh t 
nfider thraldom—^humorous, and not 
always manageable — mischievous 
when he gets his own way. But com¬ 
pare statistically the service and the 
detriment, for Clio must instrnct Cal¬ 
liope and Erato. Passion that cannot 
sustain itself bnt by hiding that which 
has been, and accrediting that which 
has not been, is personal, not poeti¬ 
cal—is mad, «oic inspired. The truth 
i8^ that the Ship is the glory of m.^n’s 
inventive art and inventive dai-ing— 
the most splendid triumph of heroical 
art. And—for the history of man— 
the service of the sea to his ship has 
been the civilising of the earth. Tlic 
wrecks are occasional—so much so 
that, in our ordinaiy estimate, they 
are forgotten. It wonld> be as good 
poetry to say that all the inhabitants 
of the land live by wrecking. 

In this first movement or strain, 
then, tw'o great relations upheld by 
man are put in question,—his relation 
to the land, and his relation to the 
'sea. The Basis of Song to the true. 
and great poet is the'tnith of things— 
the troth as the historian and the 
philosopher know them. Over this 
he throws his 6wn affection and creates 
a truth of his owm—a poetical truth, 
Butt^he truth, as held in man’s actual 
knoudedge, m recognisable through 


the transparent veil. Here it is dis¬ 
torted, not veiled. The two rela¬ 
tions ai’e alike falsified. For in order 
to bring man into conflict with the 
sea, where he and not the sea is to be 
worsted, he must first bo made the 
fbe of the earth 1 “Man moi'ks the- 
earth with min.” Is this the history 
of man on the earth ? Man has 
vanquished the Earth, but for its 
benefit as well as his own. He has 
displaced the forest and the sw^amp, 
the wild beast and the serpent. He 
has adorned the earth like a bride; 
as if he had made captive a wild 
Amazon, charmed her with Orphean 
arts, w'eddcd and made her a happy 
mother of many children. Whatever 
impressive effect such verses may have 
on the inconsiderate mind, it has been 
illegitimately attained—by a prepos¬ 
terous and utterly unprovoked move¬ 
ment of tempestuous passion, and by 
two utterly false contemplations of 
man’s posture upon the globe,.which 
two embrace about his whole mortal 
existence. Eloquence might conde¬ 
scend to this—poetry never. 

Note well, O Neophyte! that the 
calm, contemplative, loving first line, 

“ Roll on, tliou deep and^dark blue ocei-kn!' 
roll!” 

precludes all comparison with such 
sudden bursts as “Enin seize thee, 
ruthless king!” &c., and “Quousqne 
tandem abuterc, Catilina,” &c.; but it 
does not preclude, it invites the killing 
comparison with 

“ O Tl.ou tliat ■with surpassing glory crown’d 
Look'st from thy sole dominion, like the God 
Of this new world,—at whose sight all the 
stars 

Hide their diminish’d heads, to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O’^Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, -- 
That briiig to my remembrance from what 
state 

I fell—how gloriorts once above thy sphere !”■ 
&c. 

Where the speaker is fraught with, 
persona], not as a poet with imper¬ 
sonal affection — where he comes 
charged with hate, not with love; 
and yet how slowly, how sedately^ 
through how many thoughts, how much 
admiration, and how many verses, 
he reaches his bate at last, which is 
his 'Object! Bnt,^n that soliloquy,. 
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dear Neophyte, wo must discourse 
another day. 

, We must go a little — not very 
much—into particulars; for other¬ 
wise, 0 Neophyte! believe thou, what¬ 
ever wiseacres say, there can be no 
true criticism of poetry. Let us— 
and that which might have been ex¬ 
pected will appear,—a detail of moral 
and intellcctu^ disorder. The stanza 
of which we have been speaking be¬ 
gins well — as we have seen and said. 
Thenceforth all is stamped with in¬ 
congruity, and shows an effect like 
power, by violently bringing together, 
in a most remarkable manner, things 
that cannot consist—by the transition 
* from the Universal to the Individual, 
wlien for 

“ The wrecks are all thy deed,” 

which shows us a thousand ships 
foundering in mid ocean, and the 
earth’s shores all strewn with frag¬ 
ments of oak-leviathans, we have 
instantaneously substituted, as if this 
were the same thing, 

“ When for a moment, Uke a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy dojahs with bubbling 
groan, 

Without a grave, unkncIlM, uncoflln'd, and 
unknown. 

What has happened ? What is 
meant? Is this literally the represen¬ 
tation of some single human being ac¬ 
tually dropping, as unfortunately hap¬ 
pens from time to time, from a 
ship’s side into the immensity of 
waters? And is this horrible game 
and triumph of Ocean, which threat¬ 
ened to anuihilaie the species, upon a 
sudden confined to “a man over¬ 
board?” Or are we to understand 
that, by a strong feat of uncreating 
and recreating imagination, this one 
inun, dropped as if naked from the 
clouds into fne sea and submerged, 
impersonates and impictures, by some 
concentration of human agony and of 
human impotence, that universally 
diffused annihilation of Man in bis 
ships which was the matter in hand? 
We do not believe that any reader 
can g^ve a satisfactory explanation or 
account Df the course of thinking that 
has been here pursued. Upon the face 
of the words lies that natural pathos 
which belongs to the perishing of the 
individnal, which serves to blind 


inquiry, and stands as a substitute for 
any reasonable thinking at all; and 
thus a grammatical confnsion between 
Man and a man makes the whole ab¬ 
solute nonsense. * 

Then look here:— 

“ Upon tUa watery plain 
The wrecks are dll Ihy deed," 

This is not only not true—it Is 
false. If man, clothed in the thunder 
of war, is able to strew ruin upon the 
land, he, militant, the same power, 
strews wreck and ruin upon the 
waters; and so the distinction pre¬ 
tended,* whatever ifr migiit be worth, 
fails. And docs not the swallowing of 
the unknclled and uucoflined, which is 
attributed to the sea as the victor of 
man, take i»lacc as effectually when 
beak or broadside sends down a ship 
with her hundreds of souls, when the 
great sea, willing or unwilling, ap¬ 
pears merely as the servile minister of 
insulting man’s hate and fury ? 

“ Alike the Armada’s pride and spoils of 
Trafalgar.” ,, 

“ Rale Britannia” rings in our ears, 
and gives that assertion the lie. Does ' 
Macaulay’s Ode idly recount an inef- * 
fcctnal muster? Did the Lord High 
Admiral of England, with all his com¬ 
modores and captains, do nothing to 
the Armada? With what face dared 
an English Poet say to the sea that 
on all those days “ the wrecks were all 
thy deed ? ” The storms were Eng¬ 
land's allies indeed, from Cape Clear 
to the Orcades. But only her allies; 
and, much as we respect the storms and 
their services, we say to the English 
fleet, “ The wrecks were all thy deed.” 
At Trafalgar the storms finally sided 
with the Spaniard# “ Let the fleet 
be anchored,” said Nelson ere he died; 
and, had that been possible, it had 
been done by Collingwood. After the 
fight Gravina came out to the rescue—' 
but the sea engulfed the spoils. Yetj 
spite of that, we say again to tlic 
English fleet, The wrecks were all 
thy deed ; ” and the sea answers —^ 
and will answer to all eternity—“ Ay^ 
ay, ay! ” 

Byron, we verily believe, was th^ 
first Great Poet that /)wned not “ 
atriot’s heart. No pride ever had 
0 in his Country’s triumphs either 
on land or sea. It seems as if he 
were impatient of every national and 
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iiidividnal greatness that, however far 
aloof from his sphere, might eclipse 
his own. He has written wcll^—^but 
not so well as he ought to have 
dfl^c — of Waterloo. Tlie glory of 
Welliiigtou overshadowed him ; and, 
by Keeping his name out of his verses, 
he would keep the hero himself out of 
sight. But there he is resplendent in 
spite of the Poet’s spleen. Vcvbum 
non amplius for Trafalgar! not one 
for Nelson. Not so did Cowper— 
the pious, peace-loving Cowper — 
regard his country’s conflicts. At 
thought of these the holy Ilaiper’s soul 
awoke. He too sung of the sea:— 

“ Wlmtails thoe,restless ns thewaves that roar. 
And fling their foam against thy ohalky shore ^ 
Mistress at Itxnd, iMlc Provideoce shall please, 
A\D TAIDEN'T-B£ARIN0 (jUKKN OF THE 
WIUE SEAS.” 

That is majestic — and this is 
sublime:— 

• They trust in navies, and their navies fail— 
God’s curse can cast a>vay ten thousand sail.” 

Ay, then, indeed, “ ten thousand fleets 
sail over Thee in vain." Had Byron 
, Cowi)cr’8 great line in his mind ? The 
copy cannot stand comparison with 
the original. 

If we will tiy the poet by his words, 
■and know whether he has mastered 
the consummation of his art by “ writ¬ 
ing well," wc may cull from several 
instances of suspicious language, in 
this staussa, the following— 

“ Nor doth remain 

A sludow of man’s ravage save his own." 

"What is the meaning—the transla¬ 
tion ? “ There k not on the ocean to 

be found a shadow of ravage in which 
man is the agent. The only ravage 
known on the ocean, In which man is 
concerned, is that which he sufters 
from the ocean." This, if false, is 
nevertheless an intelligible proposi¬ 
tion. But “ ravage” is a strange word 
—a shocking bad one—applied, as 
you presently find that it must be, to 
one drowning man being “ ravaged’’ 
by being drowned*, and even more 
^ange still is the grammatical oppo- 
mtwn of “ his ravage,” as properly sig- 
niiyiug the ravage which he achieves, 
to “ his own ravage ” as proinsrly sig- 
wifying the ravage which he endures 1 

Moreover, what is meant by “ re¬ 


main ” ? Properly, to linger for a 
moment ere disappearing. But the 
proposition is, that ruin etfected by 
man has no place at all on the waters. 
The poet means, that as long as you, 
the coutemplator, tread the land, you 
walk among ruins made by man. 
When you pass on to the sea, no 
shadOAV of such ruin any longer ac- 
conii)anies you,—that is, any longer 
remains with you. 

One great fault of style which the 
Hymu shows is Equivocation. The 
words are equivocal. Hence the con- 
ti'adiction—as in this stanza especially 
—between what is promised and what 
is done. Weigh for a moment these 
lines— 

“ Upon the watery plain. 
The wrecks are all thy deed, uor doth runsnin 
A shadow of man’s ravage save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
llesinksintothydepthswith bubbling groan,” 

&c., and tell us what they seem to de¬ 
scribe. You will find yourself in a 
pi'etty puzzle. A shij) ? a fleet ? 
myriads of ships lost ? or one drown¬ 
ing man ? Surely one drowning man. 
Ills own idirase, 

“ the bubbling ciy 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony,” 

here prc-a]>pcars. But he had bound 
himself quite otherwise. By his 
pledge he should, in contrast with 
man’s wreck active upon shore, have 
given man’s wreck passive tipon the 
flood,—the earth strewn with ruin by 
man’s hand, the sea strewn with ruin 
of man himself,—wtawnis excidii ausis. 

The words “ renilln” and “ man ” 
have played the part here of juggling 
fiends,— 

“They palter with us in a double sense, 
They keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to our hope!^ 

For lend us your ear for a few minutes. 
The word “ remain” is originally and 
essentially a word of time, and means 
to “continue” in some assigned con¬ 
dition through a certain duration of 
time *, as, for example, ho “ remained 
in commandfor a year.” In this clause 
of Byron’s, it has become essentially a 
word that has regard to space without 
regard to time. To see that it is so, 
you must begin with possessing the 
picture that has been set before you, 
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and which is here the basis and ont- 
set of the thinking. TJiis picture is 
—“ man marks the earth with ruin.” 
Itealise the picture at the height of the 
words without flinching. For ex¬ 
ample, from the Atlantic eastward to 
the Facific, man ravages. Hero 
Napoleon—a little farther on Mahomet 
the Second—farther, tlie Crusaders— 
beyond these Khuli Khan or Tiinour 
Leng—^lastly, the Mogul conquerors of 
the Celestial Empire,—a chain of de¬ 
solation from Estremadura to Corea. 
Had land extended around the globe, 
it had been a belt of desolation en¬ 
circling the globe. Corn liclds, vine¬ 
yards, trampled under foot of man 
and hoi"se, — villages, towns, and 
great cities, reeking with conflagra¬ 
tion, like the smoke ascending I'rom 
some enormous altar of abomination 
to offend the nostrils of heaven— 
armed hosts lying trampled in their 
blood—the unarmed lying scattered 
every where in theirs ; for man has 
trodden the earth in his rage, and 
before him was as the garden of Eden, 
behind him is the desolate wilderness. 
This is .1 translation of the hemistich, 
—“ Man marks the earth with ruin,” 
—into prose. It is a faithful, a literal 
translation—IJyron meant as much : 
and jmu, neophyte, in an instan¬ 
taneous image receive as much—per¬ 
haps with more faith or persuasion, 
because leaden-pacing, tardy-gaited 
exposition goes against such faith; 
but some belief will remain if we, 
who have put ourselves in the place of 
the poet, have used colours that seize 
upon your imagination. 

Weil, then, if your imagination has 
done that which the summary word- 
picture of the poet required of you, 
you have swept the earth, or one of 
its continents, with instantaneons 
flight from shore to shore, and seen 
this horrible devastation—this widely- 
spread ravage. You have not staid your 
wing at the shore, but have swept on, 
driven by your horror, till you have 
hung, and first breathed at ease, over 
the Mid Pacific, over the wide ocean 
OF PEACE—over the unpolluted, ever¬ 
lasting ocean, murmuring under your 
feet—the unpolluted, everlastingbea- 
vcnsoveryourhead. is no ravage 

of man’s: no! nor the shadow of it— 
—“ Nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage." 


But how **nor doth remain?” The 
ravage has gone along with you from 
sea-marge to sea-marge. At sm 
it is no longer with yon. Traversing 
the land it remained your companion. 

It remained the continual and loathed 
object of your eyes. Now no shadow 
of it is to be seen—^it haunts your 
flight no longer. No shadow of it 
any* longer accompanies your aerial 
voyage—any longer stays, abides, re¬ 
mains with you. If the word has not 
tilts meaning, it has no meaning here 
in this clause. In this clause it can¬ 
not mean this—“ upon the ocean, the 
ravage made by man appears like a 
flash of lightning, seen and gone,— 
upon the ocean this ravage, or some 
shadow of this ravage, lias a momen¬ 
tary duration, but no more than mo¬ 
mentary, no abiding, no remaining." 
This cannot be the meaning, since of 
man it has been expressly said ‘ his 
control stops with tlie shore’—that 
is, ends there, is not on the ocean at 
all. Manifestly tlie question at issue 
is, not whether destruction eflected 
by man lasts upon the waters, but. 
whether it is at all upon the waters ; 
and Byron’s decision is plainly that 
it is not at all. For he has already 
said “ upon tlic watery plain the 
wrecks are all thy deed.” That is 
to say, any sort of wreck effected by 
man upon the flood at all has been 
twice rejected in express words; and 
this word “ remain” must impera¬ 
tively be understood consonantly to 
this rejection. 

Byron, then, we see, in denying 
that wrecks made by man “ remain” 
upon the “wateryplain,” takes a word 
which properly sets before you an 
extending in time, and uses it for 
setting before yon an extending in 
space. The ravage of which man is 
the agent does not extend over the 
“ watery plain”—no,not ashadow of it. 

But pray attend to this—no soonet 
does the sequent clause “ save his 
own^' take its place in the veree, 
than the word “remain” shifts its 
meaning back, from the sigaiScatioa 
accidentally forced upon it as has 
been' explained, and reverts to ilp^ 
original and wonted power as a nrpnl ‘ 
of time! The force of the united 
clauses now stands thus —** upon the 
water there cannot be found a trace 
of the ruin executed by man.. But 
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yf the rain suffered by him there is 
an apparition, a vestige, a shadow^ 
a vanishing display, namely— 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He Binksinto thy depths, vrith bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknoll’d, uncoifiii'd and 

unknown.” 

He plunges, and all is over. “ The 
“ bubbling groan” is the momentarily 
retmining notice of liis extinction. 

Now this first equivocation has an 
immediate moral consequence—name¬ 
ly, a reaction upon the fccliugs of the 
poet. “ Remain,” as an “ extending 
in space,” acts npon the imagination 
expansively here, if it were suffered 
to act—and if room were given it to 
act upon the imagination—inasmuch 
as “ nor doth remain,” as a word of 
extending in space, marks or helps to 
mark out the two great regions into 
which bis lordship divides the terra¬ 
queous globe—ravaged lAnd and un- 
ravaged water. But “ remain,” as 
an extending in time,” acts here 
contractively ; and “ nor remain” 
nu&ns now ‘^does not outlive the 
moment!” and in this manner an en¬ 
tirely new direction or tenor is given 
to thought and feeling—for the zeal 
of diminishing seizes pn the imagi¬ 
nation of the writer. He is led to 
^^making man insignificant by the mo- 
''BidUtariness of his perishing! lie 
has contracted, by power of scorn, 
and by the trick of a word, the 
seventy years of man into an instant. 
'That is one diminution, and another 
follows^ upon it. The Fleets, Avrccked 
Whenever they fight against the water, 
vanish from his fancy, as in the shift¬ 
ing of a dream; and he secs, amidst 
the troubled world of watere— one man 
peiishing ! One mode of insiguificaiicy 
admitted, induces another. With the 
shrinking of time to a moment goes 
along the shrinking of multitude to 
onp! 

The same double-dealing takes 
place with the word “ Man.” Man 
signifies the individual human iJeing 
—or the race. “ Of man's first, dis¬ 
obedience”—mankind’s. “ Man marks 
the eai-th with rain”—^mankind does 
, so. “ Nor doth remain a shadow of 
ravage”—of mankind’s ravage. 
'^When for amoment, like a drop of rain, 
na-sll^s into thy waves”—that is now 
,fte single sailoi*, whom a roll of the 


ship has hurled from the topmast into 
the waters t or, when the ship has 
gone down, some strong swimmer 
who has fought in vain upon the 
waters, and, spent in limb and heart, 
sinks. And thus the reader, after 
stumbling for two or three steps in 
darkness and pei*plexity, within a 
moment of having left mankind in 
the annihilating embrace of Ocean, 
npon a sudden finds himself set face 
to face with one man, wo shall sup¬ 
pose “ The last man,” drowning I 

Ill the Stanza noW commented on, 
there was a struggle depicted, a 
question proposed between Man and 
the Ocean — which shall be the 
^Vrecker ? The Ocean prevails; Man 
is wrecked. In the succeeding Stanza 
there is, it w'onld seem, another 
question moved between the same 
disputants. No, it is the same. Let 
ns examine well. A moment before, 
Man appeared as treading the eartli as 
a Destroyer, his proud step stayed at 
high water-mark. Now he appear.^ 
upon the earth as a traveller and a 
reaper—by implication or allusion— 
by the figure of “ not.” 

“ His steps arc noi upon thy paths, thy fields 
Arc ?iot a spoil for him.” 

lie walks and reaps the earth; he 
docs not walk and reap the ocean. 
This is plainly the process of the 
“ worthy cogitation; ’’and unquestion¬ 
ably the assertion is true—true to the 
letter, but only to the letter. For, 
standing on Mount Albaiio, or on the 
Land’s End, or here sitting beneath 
the porch of our Marine Villa fronting 
the Firth of Forth, we are poets every 
one of us, and we will venture beyond 
the letter;— 

“ His steps arc not upon thy paths !” 

—reply—chaunter of Man’s Hope, and 
of England’s Power,— 

“ Thy marcli is o’er the mountain wave, 
Thy home is on the deep.” 

There is a dash of sea-craft" for you 4 
and, “ cheered by the grateful sound, for 
many a league old ocean smiles.” 

And for the sickle! What! must 
the net and the harpoon go for no¬ 
thing V No harvests on the barren 
flood! What else are pearl-fisheries, 
herring-fisheries, cod-fisheries, and 
whale-fisheries? “ The seal The 
deep, deep sea! ” Why, the Sea 
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cannot keep its »wn; cannot defend 
the least or the mightiest of its nurse¬ 
lings from the hand of the gigantic 
plnnderer Man. 

——“ thy flolcls, 

Aio not a apoil for him.” 

TIio fields of earth arc not. For he 
ploughed and sowed ere he reaped, 
and earned back his own. But on 
tJiy fields, no ploughing, no sowing- 
all reaping! Sheer spoil. Poor, 
helpless, tributary, rifled, ravaged 
Ocean! 

Then follows a very eminent in¬ 
stance of tljc fault which has been 
urged as radical in these Stanzas— 
forced, unnatural, wilful, or false 
sequence of thought; a deliberate in¬ 
tention in the mind of the writer, 
taking the place of the spontaneous 
free suggestion proper to poetry. AVc 
have had man trying to produce ruin 
on the ocean, and wrecked, swallowed 
up. Now, man tries to walk and reap 
the ocean. The poet has outraged 
mother earth, and her vengeance is 
upon liim. He has wrongfully and 
wilfully brought in the Earth, for its 
old alliance with man to hear liard 
words; and he suliers the penalty. 
(\'ase, i’ude Boreas, blustering railer, 
for you arc out of breath. !Mevc 
mouthing is not command of words ; 
the sound we hear now is but the 
echo of the last stanza, and the angry 
Childc is unwittingly repeating him¬ 
self,— 

-“ Thou dofit arieo 

Aud shake him from thee ; the vile s(rciii;lli 
he wields 

earth's deslruHlim thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And sendVt him, shivering in thy playful 
.spray, 

And howling, to his godi-, \\licrc liaply lies 
His petty hope iii some near port or bay, 

And dashest him aifunt (o earth—there let 
him lay !" , 

Here is again the coute.st, again the ruin¬ 
ing upon earth,—nay, he destroys the 
earth itself—again the wrecking of the 
sh ip. Surely there is great awkwardness 
in stepping on from the proof of man’s 
impotence in the sinking of his ship, 
to the proof of man’s impotence in the 
sinking of his ship. “ Spuming him 
from thy bosom to the skies ” may be 
a vigorons verse, though we doubt it; 


but if the ship outlive the storm, which 
many a ship has done many a thour 
sand times, it can be turned against the 
ocean, who has done his worst in vain. 
What is man’s '‘'‘petty hope f' and what 
means “ ayain to earth ? ” Is it again 
from the sities—or back to tlie earth 
from which he embarked ? Not one 
expression is precise; and so, with 
some scorn of man’s old ally, who now 
so roughly receives hitn,—“ there let 
him lay ! ” There is something very 
liorrible indeed in*insulting a dead 
man iq the Cockney dialect. 

In all this there is no dignity, no 
grandeur ; Byron does not well to be 
angry—it is seldom that any man or 
poet docs — for, though anger is a 
“ short madness,” it is not a “ fine 
frenzy.” Such Te Dmm true Poetry 
never yet sang, for trnc Poetry never 
yet was blasphemous — never yet 
(Icridod Man’s bread or Man’s Hope, 
Avhen sinking in multitudes in the sea, 
which God holds in the hollow of his 
hand. 

Go on to the next Stanza— 

Tliu urinamcuts which thunderetrike die 
wallf.,” iKcc. 

Wliy, here is another shipwreck—> 
only now a fleet of war — bcfoit*, 
one merchant - ship perhaps. The 
Earth, too, is again implicated, and, 
we have the same scornful a 9 ti* 4 « 
thesis of Earth and Ocean. Earth 
with her towery diadem—Earth, th(*. 
nurse of nations, trembles at the ap¬ 
proach of armaments, which the oceaii' 
devours like melting snow. There' 
lias been, then, a certain progression in 
the three stanzas. A drowning man— 
a mcrohant-shij) to.'*.sed and stranded—: 
an armada scattered and lost. Three 
striking subjects of poetical deh'nca- 
tioii, each strikingly shown with some 
true tbuches, mixed with much false 
•writing. One may understand that 
in consequence from out the whirlwind 
and cliaos of the composition, resem¬ 
bling the tumult of the sea, there will 
remain to the reader who does not sift 
tlie writing an impression of power— 
of some great thing done—of Man and 
bis Earth linmbled, and the Ocean ex¬ 
alted. In the mean time, the way of 
the thoughts, the course ^f the tgind, - 
by which this ascent or climax is ob¬ 
tained, is extremely hard to trace, if 
traceable. The critic may extricate 
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such an order irom the dieo^er: but 
observe, that the ascent or climax can 
be attained only by neglecting certain 
strong indications that go another 
way. Thus, in the first stanza— 

" Upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed,” 

includes all that is or can be said 
more ofsliip or fleet. “Again, in the 
next stauzor— 

“ Thou dost arise 

And shako him from thee ; the vile strength 
he wields 

For earth's destruction thou dost all despise"— 

Here is again said ai2 that is possible 
to be said. Thou dost aiisc and 
shake him from thee ” being perhaps 
the strongest expression obtained at 
all; and the “ vile strength ” being 
precisely the Armadas described im< 
mediately afterwards with so much 
pomp and pride. Tims there Ls really 
confusion and oscillation of thought 
—mixed with a progress a standing 
still—and this characteristic of much 
of Byrou’s poetry comes prominently 
out—Uncertainty, Impnlsesand leaps 
of a powerful spirit are here; but 
self-kuowiug Power, a mind master 
of^ its purposes, disciplined genius, 
Aft accomplished by stndies profound 
and severe, lawful Emulation of the 
gr^t names that shine in the autheu< 
tic rolls of immortal Fame, the sauc- 
. tioned inspiration which the pleased 
Muses deign to their devout followers, 
are not here. ' ' * 

The strength of Man, proved in con¬ 
test with Ocean and found weakness, 
is disposed of. The Earth, as bound 
up with Man and bis destinies, came 
in for a share of rough usage. Now 
she takes her own turn—in connexion 
withMaii, bat now principal. Here the 
pride of the words is great—the'mean- 
iug sometimes almost or quite inex- 
ti'icable. Recite the Stanza, begin¬ 
ning 

“ Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 
thee,” "* 

and when the sonorous roll has sub¬ 
sided, try to understand it. You will 
firul some difficulty, if we mistake not, 
in knowing who or what is the apos¬ 
trophised subject. Uncinestionably 
the World’s Ocean, and not the Me- 
ditexi^eau. The very last verse we 


were afar in the Atlantic. Thy 
shores are empires.” The shores of 
the World’s Ocean ai'e Empires. 
There are, or have been, the British 
Empire, the German Empire, the 
Russian Empire, and the Empire of 
the Great Mogul—the Chinese Em¬ 
pire, the Empire of Morocco, tliose of 
Peru and Mexico, the Four Great Em¬ 
pires of Antiquity, the French Em- 
pii'e, and some others. The Poet does 
not intend names and things in this 
very strict way, however, and he wdll 
take in all great Monarchies, nor will 
he grudge ns the imagining the 
whole Earth laid out in imperial do¬ 
minions. 

Well then—^we again, dear Neo¬ 
phyte, bid you try to understand the 
Stanza, and tell ns what it means. 
What rational thought is there hero ? 
With what propriety do we considei' 
the whole Earth as the shores of the 
Ocean—when shore is exactly the in- 
terllmitation of land and sea? Is this 
a lawful way of celebrating the Ocean, 
to throw ill the whole of the lately 
despised Earth as its brilliant appen¬ 
dage? The question rises, how fai’ 
from the shore does the shore extend 
—and whether inwards or outwards ? 

But there is a meaning and a good 
one in a way. Apiarov ptv vdcup. The 
water civilises the land. ’Tis an old 
remark—but how? By ships. Here, 
then, are the tables turned. Lately 
the sea did nothing with ships but 
destroy them. Now it patiently 
wafts them, and by commerce and 
colonies the Sea civilises the Globe! 
Surely this is poetical injustice. The 
first glory of the Sea was, that Alan 
could not sail upon its bosom. The 
second glory of the Sea is, that, by 
offering its bosom to be furrowed by 
Man’s daring and indefatigable keels, 
it—ministerially then—civilises the 
World. The Sea is the civiliser of 
the Land—Man is—the Destroyer 
merely. 

Pray, what is the meaning of say¬ 
ing that the Roman and the Assyrian 
Empires are shores of the Sea : and 
changed, excepting that the same 
M Iters wash the same strands ? The 
deep inland Empires recede too much 
from the sea-shore to allow any hold 
to the relation proposed in the words, 

“ changed in all save thee.” 'Wo 
know the Sea as their limit—an accl- 
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dent, rather than as a part of their 
being. The mooting of sea and land 
l^ing the limit of an empire, the limit 
remains whilst the Imperial State has 
withered from the land. l>oe3 the 
immobility of the limit belong more 
to one element than to the other ? 
And is the Boman Empire, O Neo¬ 
phyte, more unchanged in the^ Medi¬ 
terranean and Atlsmtic than it is in 
the Apennines, and Alps, and Pyre¬ 
nees, and Helvcllyn ? 

Every clause that regards Earth is, 
in one way or in another, intolerable 
—small or tortured. “ Thy waters 
wasted them while they were free,” 
means either “ swallowed up their 
ships, or —aie away tfieir edges P' Alas ! 
that most unhappy meaning is the 
true one—and what a co^tation to 
come into a man’s—uninspired Poet’s 
head I “ Thy waters fretted away the 
maritime littoral edges of the Assy¬ 
rian, the Grecian, the Boman, the 
Carthaginian Empires, whilst those 
Empires flourished! ” And this inte¬ 
resting piece of geographical, and geo¬ 
logical, and hydrographical medita¬ 
tion uMdees part in a bnrst of indig¬ 
nant spleen which is to go near to an¬ 
nihilating Man from the face of the 
Globe! Was it possible to expi*ess 
more significantly the imbecility of 
Old Ocean? And has he not been 
fretting ever since ? And are not the 
limits tBo same, as wo were told a mi¬ 
nute ago ? Old Ocean must be in his 
dotage if he can do no more than that 
—and we must elect him perpetual 
President of the Fogie Club. 

Such wretched writing shows, with 
serious warning, how a fal.so temper, 
admitted into poetiy, ovemjles the 
sound intellect into gravely and 
weightily entertaining combinations 
of thought which, looked at either 
with common sense or with poetical 
feeling, cannot be sustained for a mo¬ 
ment. How many of Lord Byron’s 
admirers believe—and, in spite of 
Christopher, will continue to believe— 
that in these almost senseless stanzas 
he has said something sti’ong, poig¬ 
nant, cutting, of good edge, and “ full 
of force driven homo! ” 

“Time writes no wrinkl c on thine aznrohrow— 

Such as creation's ilawn huheld, thou roll- 
cst now.” 

We accept the image; let us grant that 


the Personification is a fine one. 
Nevertheless it does not entirely sa¬ 
tisfy the imagination. And why? 
Because the thought of the azure brow, 
on which time writes no wrinkles, sug¬ 
gests for a moment the thought of the 
white brow — the brow of man or 
woman—the human, brow, on which 
Time does write wrinkles along with 
the engraver, Sorrow. For a moment! 
but that is not the intended pathos—and 
it fades away. The intended pathos 
hero belongs to the wrinkles Time 
writes on the brow of the Earth— 
while it spai'es that of the )Sea. But 
Time deals not so with our gracious 
Mother Earth. Time keeps perpe¬ 
tually beautifying her brow, while it 
leaves the brow of Ocean the same as 
it was at Creation’s Dawn.. How far 
more beautiful has the Djedal Earth 
been growing, from century to cen¬ 
tury, over Continent and Isle, under 
the love of her gi-ateful children I The 
Curse has become a Blessing. In the 
sweat of their brow they eat their 
bread; but Nature’s self, made love¬ 
lier by their labour of heart ami 
hand, rejoices in their creative happi¬ 
ness, and troubled life prepares rest 
from its toil in many a pleasant place 
fair as the bowers of Paradise. 

We approach the next Stanza re¬ 
verently, for it has a religioiia look— 
an aspect “that threatens the pro¬ 
fane.” . 

‘‘‘ Thou glorious Mirror, ■where the Almighty's 
A Form 

Glasses itself in tempests,” &c. 

Suitably I’ccitedl let it be suitably 
spoken of—fearlessly, in tmtb. The 
vituperating spii’it has exhausted it¬ 
self—is dead; and all at once the 
Poet becomes a worshipper. From 
cherished exasperation with the Crea¬ 
ture—from varying moods of hate and 
scorn—he turns to contemplation of 
the Creator. Such transition is sus¬ 
picious-can such worship be sincere ? 
Fallen, sinful—yet is man God’s 
noblest work. In His own image did 
He create him; and to glorify Him 
must we vilify tlic dust into which 
He breathed a liVhig soul? Let fhe 
Poet lament, with thoii^its that lie 
too deep for tears, over what Man 
has made of Man 1 And in the mul¬ 
titude of thoughts within him adore 
his Maker—in words. But he who 
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despises his kind, and delights in 
heaping contumely on the race of 
man thronghout all his history 
on earth and sea—how may he, 
when weai'ied with chiding, all at 
once, as if it had been not hindrance 
but preparation, dare to speak, in the 
language of woi'ahip, of the Almighty 
Maker of Heaven and of Earth ? 

The Stanza, accordingly, is not good 
—it is laboured, heavy, formal, unin¬ 
spired by divine afflatus. There is 
not in it one truly sublime expression. 
Nothing to our miud can be worse than 
“ whex-e the Almighty’s Form glasses 
itself &c. — ” The one word “Form” 
is destructive, in its gross materialism, 
alike of natural Poetry and natural 
Religion. If it be not, show us uc 
are wrong, and henceforth wc shall 
be mute for over. “ In all time, calm 
or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or 
stoim^^' is poor and prosaic; and “ or 
storm,” a pitiable platitude after “ in 
tempests.” And the conversion of a 
Mirror into a Throne—of flic Mirij>v 
too in which the Almighty’s “ Form 
glasses itself,” into the Throne of the 
“ Invisible ”—is a fatal contradiction, 
proving the utter want of that pos¬ 
session of soul by one awful tliought 
which was here demanded, and witli- 
ont which the whole stanza becomes 
but a mere collocation and hubbub of 
big- sounding words. ‘ ‘ Even from out 
thy slime, the luoiistcrs of the deep 
are made,” is violently jammed in 
between lines that ha^e no sort^f 
connexion with it, and introduce*a 
thought which, whether consistent 
with true Philosophy or {ibhori'cnt from 
it, breaks in upon the whole course 
of contemplation, such as it is,—to 
say nothing of tho extreme poverty of 
language sliown in the use of such 
words as “ monsters of the deep" made 
out of the slime of the sea. 

The strain—such as it is—ceases 
suddenly with this Stanza; and the 
Poet having thus got done with it, 
exclaiming “ and 1 have loved tlice, 
Ocean,” proceeds fovtliwiMi to a 
different matter altogotlier—to the 
pleasure he was wont to enjoy, when 
a boy, in swimming among tlie 
bi-eakex’s. The verses are in them¬ 


selves very spirited; but we must 
think—and hope so do you—very 
much out of place, and a sad descent 
from the altitude attempted, and be¬ 
lieved by the Poet himself to have 
been attained, in the preceding 
Stanza about the Almighty. 

Why, listening Neophyte, recite 
both Stanzas, and then tell us whether 
or no you tliink they may be improved 
by being put into—our Prose. We do 
not seek thereby to injure what Poetry 
may be in them, but to bring it out 
and improve it. 

“ Thou glorious Mirror, in which, 
when black with tempests, Fancy might 
conceive Omnipotence imaged in vi¬ 
sible reflection!—Thou Sea, that in all 
thy seasons, whether smooth or agi¬ 
tated, whether soft or wild wind 
blow', in all thy regions, icy at the 
Pole, dark-heaving at tho Equator, 
ever and every w’here callcst forth our 
acknowledgment that Thou art illi¬ 
mitable, interminable, sublime; that 
Thou art the symbol of Eternity— 
(like a circle by returning into itself;) 
that ’J’hou art the visible Throne of 
tho Invisible Deity—Thouw'hcfee very 
dregs turn into enormous life—Thou 
who, possessing the larger part of every 
zone, art thus a King in every zone; 
Thou takest thy course around thi- 
Earth,—great by thine aw fuincss, by 
thine undiscoverablo depth, by thy so¬ 
litude ! 

“ And I, tliy Poet, w'as of old thy 
Lover! In young years niy favonrile 
disport was to lie afloat on tliy bosom, 
carried along liy Thee, passive, re¬ 
signed to Tliy jiower, ouc of Thy 
bubbles. A boy, Thy waves were my 
playmates, or my playthings. If, as 
tlic wiud freshened, and they swelled, 
I grew afuaid, there was a pleasure 
even in the pal])itafion of the fears, 
for 1 lived witli Tlioc and loved Tliee, 
even like a child of Thine, and be¬ 
lieved that Thy billows would not 
hurt me, and laid my hand boldly and 
wantonly on their crests—as at this 
instant I do, here sitting upon the 
Alban Mount — and making (as they 
say) a long arm." 

IIa ! Tni? Dinner-Gong ! 


I'ritifH hy Willivm Itfivf.n-ood and Sons, Etlinbuty/i, 
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A GLIMPSE AT GERMANY AND ITS PARLIAMENT. 


We are not old enough to have been 
politically detained at Verdun. Our 
, impressions of Napoleon are soured by 
no recollections of personal tyi-anny; 
and though a near relative wasted the 
better portion of his life in the dreary 
enjoyments of that conventional for¬ 
tress, we do not carry the spirit of 
clanship so far as to entertain on that 
account a revengeful hatred towards 
the memory of the Corsican. At 
the same time, it must be confessed 
that, towards th^attcr part of this 
past August, the iaca of Verdun more 
than once recurred unpleasantly to 
our mind. It became clear to us that, 
for this year at least, there was little 
probability of our realising certain 
visions of Highland sport which had 
been called up by a perusal of the 
exciting .work of the Stuarts. ’Her 
Majesty was coming down to Bal¬ 
moral, and, in consequence, the red deer 
of Aberdeenshire were safe, at least 
from a private rifle. The grouse, with 
a dcgi'ce of obstinacy tndy irritating, 
had again failed, and we were little dis¬ 
posed to levy wai- against the few and 
feeblercinainingbroodsof the cheepers. 
The Duke of Sutherland, with a just 
economy, had shut up his rivers, and 
given the salmon a jubilee; so that 
there was no hope of throwing a fly 
on the surface of the Shin or the Lax- 
ford. On the other hand, there seemed 
to be plenty of sport, and no want of 
shooting on the Continent. Licences 
were not required, and restrictive sea¬ 
sons unknown. The odour of gun¬ 
powder was distinct in Paris as early - 
as tlie month of February; and ever 
since then there had been occasional 
explosions and discharges all over the 
face of Europe. True, a garde mobile^ 
or a gentleman in a blouse, especially 
when provided w^Jk ft rusty detonator 
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and bayonet, is an awkward kind of 
sportsman to encounter. Barricades 
may be curious structures to inspect; 
but it is not pleasant to be on either 
side of them when the Bed Bepublic 
is in question; and still more ungenial 
to be placed exactly in the centre, as 
once occurred to a worthy bailie of our 
acquaintance, who, having been sent 
to Paris in 1830, on a special mission 
to fetch homo some stray voters for an 
impending election in the west, found, 
to his intense horror, that the diligence 
in which he was located was built up 
as a popular defence; that the bullets 
were whistling through the windows; 
and that even his patron, St Bollox, 
seemed deaf to his intercessions for 
rescue. 

But as we do not happen to hold stock 
in the French lines, and therefore have 
not thought it necessary, as yet, to 
identify ourselves with any of the par- 
tio^who are presently contending for 
the palm of mastery in France; as the 
crusade under the white flag or the 
oriflamme in favour of the descendant 
of Saint Louis has not yet been openly 
proclaimed or enthusiastically preach¬ 
ed by any bearded representative of 
Peter, the Miraculous Hermit; and as, 
moreover, we had seen quite enough 
of France in hei* eailiest stages of pa¬ 
roxysm, and had no wish to behold 
the professors of the vaudeville and 
palette engaged, in the present dearth 
of money, at the novel occupation of 
cobbling shoes for the Sardinian sol¬ 
diery in the ateliers nationaux —we 
resolved to abstain from Paris in the 
meantime, and rather to bend our 
steps towards Germany, then in the 
full ferment of the Schleswig Holstein 
affair. Germany has been an old 
haunt of ours from our boyhood. 
So far back as 1883, we had the plea- 
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Bure of witnessing a tight little ^fcrim- 
jnage between the HeidelbergBiticd'Bttts 
and the soldie^ id the square of 
Frankfort; and since that tiidewe have 
watclicd with great interest the pro¬ 
gress of the arts, literature, and 
sciences, and the development of the 
interior resources of the country. Kight 
soriy were we, though not altogether 
surprised, to learn that quiet Germany 
had liglited her revolutionary pipe from 
the French insurrectionary fires ; that 
Mannheim, Ilcidclborg, and llanau, 
those notorious nests of democracy, 
had succeeded in perverting the minds 
of many throughout the circle of the 
Bfaenish provinces; and that student- 
ism, once comparatively harmless, had 
become ntterly rampant throughout the 
land. ^ For although we never could, 
even in our earlier years, take any 
deep pleasure in cultivating the society 
of the Burschenschaft, but, on the 
contrary, rather regarded them as a 
race to be cscliewed by all who had a 
wholesome reverence for soap and a 
horror for the Kantean philosophy, W’e 
were not unpleased at the national 
spirit which they exliibited long ago; 
and more than once, in the vaults of 
the Himmek-leiter and Jamnterthal., at 
Nuremberg, we have joined cordially 
in the chorus of defiance to French 
aggression— 

‘ Sie sollen Shin nicht haben 

Den Deutsebeu freicn niicin ! " 

Tliat Germany, under her peculiar 
.constitution, should retain her own, 
and that the boundaries should be 
strictly preserved, seemed to us a 
highly proper, laudable, and patriotic 
sentiment; but, when the Teutonic 
youth went further, and demanded an 
immediate return to the mediaival 
system, and the glorious times of ilic 
]^piro, we must confess that their 
aspirations seemed to ns to savour 
slightly of insanity. We are, consti¬ 
tutionally, an admirer of the ancient 
times. We do not think that people 
are happier, or wiser, or better, or 
that they fulfil one whit more consci¬ 
entiously thei^ duties to God and * 
tup, yhen cooped up and collected 
within the dingy alleys of a commer- 
«al town, instead of treading the free 
soil which gave their fathers bhth. 
We are not esperially aficcted to the 
ove#-increasc of factories, neither 
would we award an ovation to any one 


forbreedingup human beings expressly 
for the production of calico. But 
not, on that account, would we will¬ 
ingly recur to the days of the forays 
and the raids. Wc don’t want to see 
the dans reintegrated, the philabeg 
on eveiy hip, and the hills covered 
with caterans, each cttling at his 
skian-dhu. We have no desire to 
cross the Border of a moonlight night 
at the head of a score of jackmen, 
and, more majoruth, regale our ears 
with the lowing of the Northumbrian 
kinc. Wc do not consider such a 
feat necc.ssary, simply because a 
remote ancestor was afflicted with too 
earnest a desire for the improvement, 
of his patrimonial breed of cattle, and, 
having been unluckily found on the 
wrong side of the Tweed, died, like 
a poet as he was, with some neck- 
versos in his month, at a place deno¬ 
minated Hairiboe. But our German 
friends—more especially the students 
—have long been haunted by some such 
ideas, jf'/tc llohbers of Schiller, and 
the Goetz von Berlwhingen, of Goethe, 
have had a poisonmis effect upon the 
fancy or fantas}' of tho young. They 
have long been dreaming of doublets, 
boots, and spurs, and it needed bnt a 
little tiling to set them utterly crazy. 
Their modern school of painting has 
for years been even more medieval 
than their literatnrc; and what the 
poete began, Schnorr and Cornelias 
have been rapidly bringing to ahead. 
No one who is intimate with the Ger¬ 
man ciiaractcr, will lightly undervalue 
the effect of such a ])opuiar sentiment, 
when an actual opportunity for out¬ 
break is afi’orded in revolutionary times. 

This feeling, absurd as it is, has 
been greatly favoured and fostered by 
tlic infinitesimal division of Germany 
at the Treaty of Vienna, and the 
raaintcnance as sovereignties of small 
states, which ought long ago to have 
been remorselessly absorbed. By 
that settlement Germany was declared 
to consLst of no less than thirty-eight 
separate and independent states, with 
no other tic of union than an annual 
diet at Frankfort. Previous to the Re¬ 
volutionary wars, there were actually 
about three hundred sovereign rulers 
in Germany, each of whom might 
have worn a crown, if he could only 
have found money enough to buy one. 
This was a miserable farce and a 
caricature, and it could not possibly 
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last. The King of Man was a power¬ 
ful potentate in comparison with some 
of those autocrats; and if there had 
been a royal house of Bcnbecula, the 
crown-prince of that insular Eden 
would have been a proper match for 
the daughter of their sublime High¬ 
nesses of Fugger-Kirchberg-Woisen- 
bom, or Salm-RciiFerscheid-Krau- 
theim. The French invasion blew 
away a crowd of these little sovereigns, 
like mites from the surface of a cheese; 
but, very unfortunately, a tithe of 
them were permitted to clamber back. 
Some of the larger German states 
thought to fortify their position, and 
to obtain an ascendency in the Diet, 
by maintaining several of the minor 
principalities intact, and, in return, 
commanding their votes. Hence the 
retention as sovereign princedoms of 
the three Anhalts, the two Schwartz- 
bergs, the two Hohenzollerns, the two 
houses of Reuss, the two Lippes, 
Waldeck, Lichtenstein, and llom- 
bnrg — territories, the outlines of 
which you can hardly discover on an 
ordinary map of Eui-ope, or even on 
one of Germany. These are the in¬ 
stances which we think the most 
objectionable and absurd, but the 
case of several others is not much 
better. For example, there are four 
sovereign Saxe Duchies, besides the 
kiugdom of Saxony proper. 

Thirty-eight, then, were preserved 
by the Congress of Vienna, whereas, 
for the sake of stability, there should 
not have been more than five. The 
remaining German states might have 
been absorbed, as were many more, 
into Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Ba¬ 
varia, and Hanover; and, in this way, 
power would have been consolidated, 
a balance preserved, and entire cen¬ 
tralisation avoided. Instead of which, 
jfor more than thirty years there has 
been a constellation of princes and of 
petty courts throughout Germany, to 
its infinite detriment and discredit. 
Magnificent Lichtenstein, with a ter¬ 
ritory of two square miles, and about 
five thousand subjects, takes rank 
with imperial Austria; and Henry,# 
styling himself the twenty-second df 
Beuss-Loben stein and Ebersdorf, 
has as good a patrimonial sceptre as 
Fi*cderick-William of Prussia. Ont 
of all this, what could arise save end¬ 
less wrangling and confusion? 

The smaller states, especially those 


wl|i«1i.boider Od the Rhine, gradually 
]iecaBi9 the a^dwledgad hotbeds of 
sedition. It was there that the ex¬ 
patriated journalists aqd crack- 
brained patriotic poets sought refuge, 
when their articles, pamphlets, and 
ditties, became too strong for the 
stomach of the legitimate censor; and 
there they have been for years hatch¬ 
ing treason upon un addled eggs. The 
old influence exercised by Franco over 
the Rhenish Confederation has never 
utterly decayed. Each fresh insur¬ 
rectionary leap in Paris has been fol¬ 
lowed by a convulsive movement in 
the western Germanic princedoms; 
and no pains have been spared for 
the dissemination of the republican 
propaganda. Even this evil might 
have been checked, had Austria and 
Prussia acted in unison and good 
faith towards each other; but, unfor¬ 
tunately for Europe, the policy of the 
latter power has always been of tho 
most tortuous and deceptive kind. 
Prussia, raised to and maintained in 
tho first class of European states, 
solely on the strength of her milit:^ 
armament, and jealous of the superior 
strength of her southern rival, has 
for many years been engaged in in¬ 
trigues with the minor states, for the 
purpose of securing to herself an inde¬ 
pendent position, in the event of the 
dissolution of the great German con¬ 
federation. Unable to obtain her 
object through a legitimate supremacy 
in the Diet, Prussia has gradually 
withdrawn from the proceedings of 
the Federal Congress, and apparently 
sarrendered to Austria the command 
ofthat feeblebody. But by means of the 
Zollverein, or Commercial League — 
a scheme wliich she maturely prepared 
and perseveringly pursued—Prussia 
bad contrived to secure the adiiosiou 
of fully tliree-fourths of the Germanic 
states—thus expecting to constitute 
herself a protectorate in reality, R 
not in name, and to set the authority 
of the Diet at absolute defiance. 

In England, where very little is 
known of tho secret springs of con¬ 
tinental diplomacy,, the Zollverein 
was regarded as a mere commercial 
measure. It was, in reality, nothing 
more than a preparation for the com¬ 
ing crisis, in the course of which, as 
Prussia fondly hoped, Germany might 
be rent asunder, and the larger pewtion 
of the spoil,accrue naturally to her 
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share. As if to make the distinction 
between herself and Austria more 
appaWt, Prussia began to affect 
liberalism Jn a remarkable degree. 
Her talk was of constitutions on the 
broadest basis; and her king was, in 
words at least, a Quixote in the cause 
of freedom. But words, however 
skilftiUj uttered, cannot, in the total 
absence of action, deceive a people 
long. The king of Prussia's promises 
were not a whit more fruitful than the 
prophecies of the free-traders, who 
told us of an immediate millennium. 
The censorship of the press was main¬ 
tained as sti'ingently as ever, and no 
concession was made to the popular 
demands, naturally stimulated to ex¬ 
cess by this show of liberality on the 
■part of the sovereign. 

At the commencement of the present 
year, the affairs of Gei’many were 
thus singularly complicated. Austria 
stood alone on the basis of her old 
position, as an absolute and paternal 
monarchy, refusing all innovation. 
Prussia appeared to favour liberal 
institutions, but delayed to grant 
them — professed her willingness to 
take the lead in a new era of Germany, 
but gave no guarantee for her faith. 
In consequence, she was not trusted 
by the revolutionist party in the south 
and west, who, having altogether got 
the better of theii- princes, were de¬ 
termined, on the very first oppor¬ 
tunity, to try their hands at the task 
of regenerating the whole of Germany. 
Central authority there was none, for 
the Diet, deserted and disregarded 
by Prussia, had siuik into utter insig¬ 
nificance, and hardly knew what func¬ 
tion it was still entitled to perfonu. 

At the iocsin of the Fi-cnch revolu¬ 
tion, the south-west of Germany arose. 
The princes bordering on tlio Rhine 
had long been aw'are that they were 
quite pow'erless in the event of any 
general insurrectionary movement, 
and, accordingly, they were prepared, 
without any hesitation, to grant con- 
stitntions by the score, whenever their 
bearded subjects thought fit, in earnest, 
to demand them. A constitution is ; 
a cheap thing, and, to a princely pro¬ 
prietor of limited moans, who needed 
no seven-league boots to traverse the 
circle of his dominions, must be infi¬ 
nitely better than forfeiture. Baden 
the dance. The Grand-duke 
miuie no difficulty in granting to his 


loving liegemen whatever they were 
pleased to require. The last of the 
Electors—^he of Hesso-Cassel—was 
equally accommodating; and, in such 
circumstances, it would have been 
madness for the King of Wurtemberg 
to refuse. In Bavaria, the govern¬ 
ment attempted to ihake a stand; but 
it was of no use. The late king, one 
of the most accomplished of dilettantes, 
worst of poets, and silliest of created 
men, had latterly put the coping-stone 
to a life of folly, by engaging, though a 
prospective saint of the Romish calen- 
dai', in a most barefaced intrigue with 
the notorious Lola Montes. Tlic in¬ 
decency and infatuation of this last 
liaison, far more openly conducted than 
any of his former numerous amours, 
had given intense umbrage, not only 
to the people, but to the nobility, 
whom he had insulted by elevating the 
ci-devant opera-dancer to their ranks. 
Other causes of offence were not want¬ 
ing; so that poor Ludwig, though the 
best judge of pictures in Europe, was 
forced to give in, and surrender his 
dignity to his son. Then rose Nassau 
and fVankfort, Saxony and Saxe 
Weimar, and what other small states 
we wot not. 

Constitutions became as plenty in 
the market as blackberries; indeed, 
rather too much so, for at last there 
was a sort of glut. If the Germans 
had merely desired freedom of the 
press, trial by jury, burgher-guards, 
and the repeal of exceptional laws, 
the gift was ready for them; but they 
wanted something more, which the 
separate sovereigns could not give. 
In the midst of the haze of revolution, 
the popular eye was fixed ujKin a dim, 
phantom of German unity—upon the 
eidolon qf old Germania, once more 
com|!llct and reunited. True, the old 
lady had been laid in her grave long 
before any of the present generation 
were bom, not in the fulness of her 
strength, but after a gradual decay of 
atrophy. This, however, was a sort 
of political resurrection; for there she, 
or her image, stood,>comely as in her 
best days, and clothed in mediseval 
«ttirc. The dreams of the students 
seemed to be in the fair way of accom¬ 
plishment, and a loud shout of “ Ger~ 
mania soli MtenP* arose from the 
banks of the Rhine. 

At Heidelberg, on the 5th of March, 
an assembly of the German notables 
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was held. This was a self-constituted 
congress of fifty-one persons, and re¬ 
presented eight states, in rather singu¬ 
lar proportions; fo^ while the duchy 
of Baden contributed no loss than 
twenty-one members, Wurtemberg 
nine, and Hesse-Cassel six, Austria 
was represented by one individual, 
and Bhenish Prussia, by four. These 
geutlemen passed resolutions to the 
effect that Germany should become 
one and united; that her safety lay 
in herself; and not in alliance with 
Russia; and that the time had anived 
for the assemblage of a body of na¬ 
tional representatives. In the list of 
the parties so gathered together, we 
find the honoured names of Ileckcr 
and of Struve: the star of Von Gagcrn 
of Darmstadt was not yet in the 
ascendant. After having delegated 
to a committee of seven the task of 
preparing the basis of a German par¬ 
liament, this meeting separated, to 
assemble again with others on the 
30th of March at Frankfort, in the 
character of a legislative body. 
Although insurrectiouary symptoms 
had been shown at Cologne and Dus- 
seldorf—both of the mespeciallj' black¬ 
guard places—Prassia remained toler¬ 
ably quiet for a week after constitu¬ 
tions were circulating like currency on 
the Rhine. But on the 13th the storm 
burst both at Berlin and Vienna. 
Austria did little more than shrug 
her shoulders and submit. Prince 
Mettemich, the oldest statesman of 
Europe, and the man most person¬ 
ally identified with the ancient sys¬ 
tem, was the main object of popular 
obloquy; and the master whom he had 
served so long and so well was physi¬ 
cally incapable of defending him. The 
Archduke John espoused the pHtular 
side, and the result was the sdf-exile 
of the Prince. The King of Prussia 
remained true to his original character 
of charlatan. First of all, his troops fired 
upon the mob; then came a temporising 
period and a public funeral, spinning 
, out time, until the result of the Vienna 
insurrection was known; and at last 
Frederick-William appeared to as¬ 
tonished Europe in the character of 
the great regenerator of Germany, and 
as candidate for the throne of the 
Empire. The impudence of the ad¬ 
dress which he issued upon the me¬ 
morable 18th of March, absolutely 
transcends belief; and that document, 


doubtless, will remain to posterity, to 
be marked as one of the most singular 
instances on record of royal confi¬ 
dence in public sottishness and cre¬ 
dulity. Ilerc is a short bit of it; 
and we are sure the reader will agree 
with us ill our estimate of the cha¬ 
racter and sincerity of the august 
author:— 

“Wo believe it right to declare before 
all—not only before Prussia, but before 
Germany, if such be the will of God, 
and before the whole united nation, what 
are the propositions which we have te- 
solvcd to make to our German oon- 
fbderates. Above all, we demand that 
Germany he transformed from a con¬ 
federation of states into a federal state. 
We admit thabthis implies a recognisa- 
tion of the federal constitution, which 
cannot he carried into effect save by the 
union of the princes with the people. In 
consequence, a temporary federal represen¬ 
tation from all the states of Germany must 
be formed, and immediately convoked. 
We admit that such a federal representa¬ 
tion renders constitutional institutions ne¬ 
cessary in the German States, in order 
that the members of that representation 
may sit side by side, with equal rights. 
We demand a general military system of 
defence for Germany, copied, in its essen¬ 
tial parts, from that under which our Pms- 
sian armies have won unfading laurels, in 
the war of liberation. We demand that the 
German army shall be united under one 
single federal banner, and we hope to see 
a federal general-iu-chief at its head. We 
demand aGeriuanfederalflag,and we hope 
that, in a short time, a German fleet will 
cause the German name to be respected ou. 
neighbouring and on distant seas. We 
demand a German federal tribunal, to 
settle all political differences between the 
princes and their estates, as also between 
the different German governments. We 
demand a common law of settlement for 
all natives of Germany, and perfect 
liberty for them to settle in any German 
country. We demand that, for the fh- 
ture, there shall he no barriers raised 
against commerce and industry in Ger¬ 
many. We demand a general Zollverein, 
in which the same measures and weights, 
the same coinage, the same commeroial 
rights, shall cement still more closely the 
material union of the country. We pro¬ 
pose the liberty of the press, with the same 
guarantees against abuses for every part 
of Germany. Such are out propositions, 
and wisheq, the realisation of which we 
shall use our utmost efforts to obtain.” 

It certainly is to be regretted, for 
his own sake, that the King of Prus¬ 
sia, if he really had the above pro- 
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jecta thoroughly at heart, did not an¬ 
nounce them a little sooner. Had he 
done so, there could have been no 
mistake about the matter; and he 
can hardly plead want of oppoi'tnnity. 
But to delay ths annunciation of the 
above sweeping scheme until the 
French revolution had given an im¬ 
pulse to the turbulent population of 
the Rhenish states—until constitutions 
had been every where granted—until 
the fountlations of a G^ernian National 
Assembly had been laid—until Aus- 
trlfe was paralysed by domestic insur¬ 
rection—and finally, mxtil Berlin itself 
had been in temporary possession of 
the mob—does most certainly expose 
his Majesty of Prussia tg divers grave 
insinuations alh^cting his probity and 
his honour. Sir Robert Feel, in like 
manner, told us that, for several years, 
he had been secretly preparing mat¬ 
ters for the repeal of the corn-laws. 
We believe in the admitted treachciy; 
but w'hat shall wc say to the occasion 
which caused it to be developed? 
Simply this, that in both cases there 
was an utter want of principle. The 
King of Prussia, like Peel, thought 
that he perceived an admirable op- 
potitunity of obtaining |>ow'er and j)o- 
pularity, by not only yielding to, but 
anticipating, the demooratic n)ar; and, 
in consequence, he has shared the 
fate which, even on this earth, is 
awarded to detected hypocrites. The 
south-west of German}’- looked coldly 
on this new ally. The democratic 
leaders, however wild in their prin¬ 
ciples, were, after their own fashion, 
sincere ; and tiicy had no idea of in¬ 
trusting the modelmcut of their new 
overnment to such exceeding slippery 
ands. Accordingly, the Frankfort 
Assembly met, discussed, and quar¬ 
relled, fixed upon a basis of universal 
suffrage, and summoned together, of 
their own authority, though not with¬ 
out rocoguition of the princes, the 
first German Parliament, of which 
more anon. In the mean time, valor¬ 
ous Hecker and sturdy Struve, choice 
repnblicau.s both, bad hoisted tlie I'ed 
banner in Baden, but were somewhat 
ignominiously routed. The Parlia¬ 
ment finally met, annihilated the 
Diet, and resolved that the provi¬ 
sional central power of Germany 
should be vested in a Jtcichsverweser, 
or Administrator of the Empire, irre¬ 
sponsible himself, but with a respon- 
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siblo ministry; and—no doubt to the 
infinite disgust of Frederick-WilUam 
of Prussia, who was not even named 
as a candidate—(he choice of the As¬ 
sembly fell upon Archduke John of 
Austria, who, as we have already 
seen, had embraced the popular side, 
and forced on, at Yicnn^ the de¬ 
position of the venerable Metter- 
nich. 

The Reichsverwescr was not sum¬ 
moned to occupy a bed of roses. 
Nominally, he was constituted the 
most powerful man in the whole Ger¬ 
man confederation, the sovereign of 
an emperor, and the controller of 
divers kings, princes, grand-dukes, 
electors, and landgraves. In reality 
he was nobody. Universal suffrage 
and empire are things which can 
hardly exist together; and it very 
soon appeared that the motive power, 
whatever that might be, was exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of the six tinndred 
and eighty-four individuals who occu- 
l)ie(l the church of Saint Paul. To 
chronicle their doings is not the object 
of the present paper. It may be suf¬ 
ficient to remark tlmt the first stuin- 
blingblock in the way of German 
unity was to discover the limits of 
■w'hat properly might be denominated 
Germany. On this point there were 
many strange and conflicting opinions. 
Some were for incorporating every 
possession which had fallen under the 
rule of any German house,—^in which 
case, Hungary, Lombardy, and part 
of Poland, would have fallen under 
the protection of Frankfort. Some, 
with more classical ta3tc.s, were desi¬ 
rous of extending their claim to every 
country which at any time had been 
under Teutonic rule,—iu which case, 
PaleAe and Sicily, if not Italy, 
would fall to be annexed, and the 
shadow of the Empire be thrown as 
far as the Euxine, on the strength of 
the ancient tradition that Ovid, in his 
exile at Pontus, had studied the GUir- 
maft language and composed German 
poetry. The map of Europe afforded 
no solution of the difficulty. There 
had been cessions, and clippings, and 
parings innumerable during the last 
century and a half. Limburg had 
been annexed to Holland, and l^hlcs> 
wig was clearly under the dominion of 
Denmark. In this position the Ger¬ 
mans committed the enormous folly 
of adopting the cause of the Schleswig 
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malcontents, and of plunging, before 
their own house was set in order, into 
the dangers of a European war. 

Ilaving proceeded thus far in the 
exposition of German affairs, we now 
cede the narrative to our excellent 
friend Dnnshnnner, who, with cUarac- 
tcristic kindness, accompanied us in 
this expedition. Notwithstanding 
some few omissions, such as that of 
entirely forgetting to muniment him- 
self with letters of credit, wo found 
him a very agi’eeable companion, lie 
was perfectly acquainted with Frank¬ 
fort and elsewhere, and, we suspect, 
better known than trusted throughout 
the valley of the Rhine. On looking 
over his notes, we observe tliat, with 
his usual devotedness, ho has en¬ 
tirely dispensed with any notice of 
our existence—a circumstance which 
we are the more ready to pardon, as 
it relieves us from the necessity of 
pledging ourselves to the minute accu¬ 
racy of his statements. But whatever 
ingredient of fiction thei’o may be in 
his dialogue, this at least is certain, 
that as a general picture it is true. 

No mi’ll—says Duiislumner—who 
has this year visited Germany, could 
believe tliat it is the same country 
which lie knew in the days of its 
tranquillity. In former times, the 
tourist, if his opinions hap])cued to be 
extra liberal, or slightly savouring of 
republicanism, w'ould have done well 
to abstain from proclaiming them 
over loudly in the streets. I have my¬ 
self seen a dirty Frenchman, of the 
propaganda school, ceremoniously 
conducted from the hotel to the guarcl- 
bonso of May dice, by a couple of 
armed police, in consequence of a 
tirade against royalty; and I recol¬ 
lect that, for some time aftewards, 
there was considerable speculation as 
to the place of his ultimate destina¬ 
tion. Now, the danger lies the other 
way. The more radicalism you can 
master up, the better yon will be ap¬ 
preciated ill such cities as Cologne 
and Frankfort,—the former of which 
places, if I had niy will, should be de¬ 
liberately devoted without mercy to 
the infernal gods. Always a nest of 
rascality and filth, Cologne now pre¬ 
sents an appearance which is abso¬ 
lutely revolting.' Its streets are 
swarming with scores of miscreants 
in blouses, belching out their unholy 
bymns of revolution in your face, and 


execrating aristocracy with a gusto 
tliat would be refreshing to the soul 
of C nlTey. The manners of the people 
even in the hotels, which I was glad 
to find nearly deserted, are rude and 
ruffianly in the extreme. The very 
waiters seem impressed with the idea 
that civility is a failing utterly incon- 
sistent with the dignity of regenerated 
patriots; and they take such pains to 
show it that I could well understand 
the apprehensions of a timorous covtn- 
tryman, who confessed to me in tho 
steam-boat that he had been so 
alumied at the threatening aspect of a 
democratic hellner as to take tho pre¬ 
caution of locking himself up in his 
bed-room, lest haply, in the course of 
tho night, his weazatid should ba 
mado an offering to Nemesis, and his 
watch and purse transferred upon the 
communist principle. 

The traveller who, this year, passed 
for the first time from Belgium into 
(jermany, must have been deeply im¬ 
pressed with the marked difference 
between tlie manners of the two 
people. In Belgium all is tranquillity, 
order, and apparent ease. Neither in 
the towns nor in the country is there 
discernible the slightest trace of dis¬ 
affection or turbulence. Citizens find 
jieasantry are pursuing their usual 
avocations in peace, and the content¬ 
ment which reigns throughout bears 
testimony to the blessings of a fimand 
prndciit government. But the instant 
the boundary is passed, you are imme¬ 
diately and painfully reminded that 
you have left a land of order, and en¬ 
tered into one of anarchy. Instead 
of the quiet civil Belgian traders and 
neyociauls, the carriages on the rail- 
wa3’—especially the third class, which 
T invariably preferred for the sake of 
enjoying the full flavour of democratic 
society—are crowded with every ima¬ 
ginable species of pongo pertaining to 
the liberal weed. Your ears are 
filled with a gush of guttural jargon, 
in wliich tho words eimqheit^ despotis- 
m«s, and umblianfpffkeit prodigiously 
preponderate; and ever and anon some 
canorous votary of freedom shouts 
out a stave of a song, constructed upon 
any thing but constitutional piriBci[ffea. 
The first feature which strikes you in 
tho male portion of the population is, 
the preposterons length of their, 
beards. Formerly the Germans used 
to shave; at least they kept their chins 
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reasonably clean, and if they culti¬ 
vated any extra capillary growth, re¬ 
served their care for their mustache. 
Now eveiy one of them has a beard 
like a rabbi, and to use razors is con¬ 
sidered the sure and infallible sign of 
a loyalist and an aristocrat. At 
Juliers I had the pleasure of encoun¬ 
tering the first specimen of Young 
Germany that crossed my path, and 
a proclous object he was. 1 had been 
sitting for some time vis-a-vis with a 
little punchy fellow from Vienna, 
with a beard as red os that which 
the old masters have assigned to 
Barabbas; and as he spoke little, 
but smoked a great deal, I was in¬ 
clined to think him rather a com¬ 
panionable sort of individual than 
otherwise. But, at the station, in 
stepped a youth apparelled precisely 
after the fashion of an assassin in a 
melodrama. His broad beaver hat, 
with a conical crown, was looped up 
at one side, garnished with an immense 
cockade of red, black, and gold, and 
surmounted by a couple of dingy os¬ 
trich feathers. I lament, for the sake 
of our home manufactures, to state 
that he exhibited no symptom of 
shirt-collar; nor, so far as 1 could ob¬ 
serve, had he invested any portion of 
his capital in the purchase of interior 
linen. Over his bare neck there de¬ 
scended a pointed Maximilian beard. 
A green blouse, curiously puckered 
and slashed on the sleeves, was se¬ 
cured round his person by a glazed 
black belt and buckle, and his legs 
were cased in a pair of rusty Hessians. 
In short, he needed but a dagger and 
a brace of pistols to render him thea¬ 
trically complete; and had Fitzball 
been in the carriage, the heart of that 
amiable dramatist would assuredly 
have yearned within him at the sight 
of this living personification of his 
own most romantic conceptions. I had 
forgotten to state that the patriot had 
slnng by his side a wallet, of the sort 
which is familiar to the students of 
Retzsch,in which he^rriedhis tobacco. 

To my amazement, nobody, not 
even the gens-d’annes on the platform, 
appeared to be the least surprised at 
this formidable apparition, who com¬ 
menced filling his pipe with the calm- 
n^S of an ordinary Christian. For 
, my own part, I could not take my 
eyes oflT him, but sate speechlessly 
staring at this splendid specimen of 


the Empire. Nor was it long before 
he thought fit to favour us with his 
peculiar sentiments. Some sort of 
masonic sign was interchanged be¬ 
tween the new comer and Barabbas, 
and the former instantly burst forth 
into a lecture upon the political pros¬ 
pects of his country. It has been my 
fortune to hear various harangues, 
from the hustings and elsewhere—and 
1 have even solaced my soul with the 
outpourings of civic eloquence—but 
never was it my fortune to hear such 
a discourse upon constitutions as that 
pronounced by this interesting stran¬ 
ger. The total demolishment of 
thrones, the levelling of all ranks, the 
abolition of all religions, and the par¬ 
tition of property, were the themes in 
which he revelled; and, to my consi¬ 
derable surprise and infinite disgust, 
the punchy Viennese assented to one 
and all of his propositions. Some re¬ 
mark which I was rash enough to> 
hazard, impugning the purity of the 
doctrines professed by the respectable 
Louis Blanc, drew upon me the ire of 
both; and 1 was courteously informed, 
in almost as many words, that freedom, 
as understood in Britain, was utterly 
effete and worn out,—that Germany 
was fifty years in advance of the 
wretched island,—and that, when the 
German fleet was fairly launched 
upon the ocean, satisfaction would be 
taken for divers insults which it did 
not seem convenient to specify. 

It is, of course, utterly out of the 
question to reason with maniacs, else 
1 should have been very glad to know 
why these new republicans entertained 
such a decided hatred of England. 
One can perfectly well understand the 
existence of a similar feeling among 
the Fjench,—indeed, abuse of our 
nation is the surest toiuc to win ap¬ 
plause from a Farisian audience, and 
it has been, and will be, employed aa 
the last resource of detected patriots 
and impostors. But why Young Ger¬ 
many should hate us, as it clearly 
does, is to me a profound enigma. 
Bnringthe Revolutionary wars, we al¬ 
lowed ourselves to be plunder^ and 
subsidised in support of the freedom 
which the Germans could not maintain. 
Prussia, after taking our money, most 
infamously wont over to France, and 
laid her clutches upon Hanover. We 
forgave the aggression and tlie treach¬ 
ery, and still continued to lavish our 
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gold and onr blood in their defence, 
performing, np to the dose of the 
struggle, the part of a faithful and by 
far too generous ally. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all this, which is clearly ^written 
in history, the fact is certain, that 
every one of these revolutionists de¬ 
voutly longs for the downfall of Britain, 
and would gladly lend a helping hand 
to assist. Cobden was feted on the 
Continent, not because he was a com¬ 
mercial reformer, but because ho was 
known to be a determined enemy to 
the British aristocracy, and a virulent 
and successful demagogue. It was 
for that reason, and for that alone, 
that he was greeted on bis progress by 
the lising rascaldom of Europe : he 
was to them the mere type of a coming 
democracy, and they cared not a cop¬ 
per for his calico. 

It is comfortable, however, to know 
that Young Germany has other ene¬ 
mies, whom she regards with even 
more jaundiced eyes. There is not 
one republican rogue on the Rhine 
but feds a pang of teiror at the 
mere mention of the name of Rus¬ 
sia. They are perfectly well aware 
that Great Britain has no intention of 
meddling with them, and that they 
may cut and carv'e at their own con¬ 
stitutions without the slightest risk of 
exciting an active interference. But 
they are not so sure of the permanent 
neutrality of Nicholas; and an un¬ 
wholesome suspicion is constantly 
present to their minds, that, in the 
progress of events, Russia may com¬ 
bine with the constitutional party in 
Austria and Bavaria, and restore order 
by sweeping from the face of the earth 
the whole revolutionary gang. And 
it is not at all impossible that such 
may be the result, when the govern¬ 
ment of Prussia awakes to a sense of 
its duty, and their king becomes 
thoroughly ashamed of the unwoithy 
part he has acted. At present, he 
has the merit .of having Bth'red up a 
conflagration which he is not permitted 
to direct, and the misfoi'tune of finding 
that, besideshis neighbour’s house, his 
own is threatened with the flames. 
He has thrown himself into the arms 
of the ultra-democratic party, without 
the slightest symptom of recognition on 
their part. His name is in every mouth 
a by-word. He is cumed by the consti¬ 
tutionalists for his treachery and fickle- 
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ness, and laughed at by the movement 
party, whoso aim is a pure republic. 

1 took the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity of treating both of the admirers 
of freedom to beer at a station, and, 
in consequence, rose somewhat in their 
good graces. lie in the garb of the 
middle ages had evidently been re¬ 
freshing himself already in the course 
of the forenoon, and proceeded to vary 
the monotony of the journey by 
chanting a hymn of Freiligrath’s, 
which, it struck me, might have been 
improved by the omission of consider¬ 
able bloodthirstiness. I was not sorry 
when we arrived at Cologne, and had 
to submit onr baggage for inspection 
to the custom-house oflScers—an ope¬ 
ration which they performed with 
much civility; nevertheless I thought 
it incumbent upon me, before parting, 
to point out this remnant of feudal 
tyranny to my companions, and to 
request that, when Germany had be¬ 
come a republic, and kings and kaiseiB 
were no more, the grievance might be 
redressed. Though neither of them 
were burdened with goods, they were 
kind enough to assure me that my re¬ 
commendation should be attended to 
—a promise which they sealed with 
oaths; whereupon wc shook hands, 
and parted, I sincerely trust, for ever. 

Not having the slightest wish to 
renew my acquaintance with the 
skulls of Caspar, Melchior, and Bal¬ 
thazar, or with the interesting relics 
of Saint Ursula and her plurality of 
virgins, I set off early next morning 
on the customary passage up the 
Rhine. Judging from the diminished 
numbers and appearance of the pas¬ 
sengers, the hand of revolution has 
already weighed heavily upon the 
industry of this district. There were 
none of the English travelling car¬ 
riages on board—none of the mer¬ 
ry groups that used to congregate 
under the awning, and spread the 
echoes of their laughter and merri¬ 
ment over the bosom of Father Rhine. 
Even the artists, that ubiquitous class, 
were unrepresented. The quarter¬ 
deck was sparsely tenanted by a few 
Germans wearing the national co^- 
ade, who were evidently on their way 
to Frankfort; one or two Frenchmen, 
who, having nothing to do in Paris, 
were killing tiihe by a short summer 
ramble, and a single enterprising 
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Cockney and his bride. Every one 
seemed dull and dispirited, and utterly 
without that store of enthusiasm 
which used to bo expended as a sort 
of necessary tribute to the glorious 
scenery of the river/ I made acquain¬ 
tance with a young Parisian banker, a 
gay good-humoured fellow of Hercu¬ 
lean proportions, who had fought on 
the side of order in the bloody affair of 
Juno. He was a decided Orlcanist 
in his politics, and had no faith what¬ 
ever in the ultimate stability of the 
Bepublic. 

“I turned out,” he said, “ with the 
national guard, and a hanl time we 
had of it at the barricades. The can- 
aille fought like devils. But what 
would you have?—it was neck or 
nothing with us. Property is worth 
little in France, thanks to Lamiirtiuc 
and the rest; but there is a worse 
thing than the loss of propei*ty— Ic 
pillage et le viol! So I fouglit for the 
Hcpublic, bad as it is, being the only 
barrier between ns and absolute ruin. 
For myself, I am heartily tired of the 
whole concern. I have come away 
with fifty lonis in my purse, to amuse 
myself for a month ; and then I shall 
return to Paris, in the full expectation 
of being shot before the month of 
February.” 

His disgust at the present aspect 
of Germany was excessive. 

“ The fools! the imbeciles! What 
possible good can they expect to re¬ 
ceive from their revolution ? My 
countrymen were foolish enough—but 
we laboured under the curse of centra¬ 
lisation in Paris, and, heaven knows! 
we are paying the penalty. The de¬ 
partments of France did not want a 
change; but here the infection apjiears 
to be universal. Look at that fat 
fool with the absurd cockade!—1 take 
him to be a substantial mcn^hant In 
one of their towns—he may not have 
felt the pressure as yet, but before six 
months are over his stock will bo 
lying useless on his hands, and his 
affairs utterly bankrupt. That is the 
pricehe must pay fornational unity, and 
the privilege of wearing in his hat a 
badge about the size of a soup-plate! ” 

Presently we were favoured with a 
specimen of the warlike preparations 
of the assembly at Fpankfort. That 
body had, a few days before, refused 
their consent to the armistice which 


tho regent had been empowered to 
conclude witli the king of Denmark 
and steamer after stemuer dashed past 
ns, conveying Prussian, Ifassan, and 
Darmstadt troops from Mayence to 
the scene of action. With the new 
gaudy colom-s of the Empire trailing 
at the stern, these vessels came down 
the stream, the troops cheering as they 
went by, and apparently in high spirits. 

“ Very well, gentlemen 1" thought 
1, “ go on. The attack on little Den¬ 
mark by a great bully of a power 
may seem a very creditable thing at ■ 
present, but wo shall see how it will 
end. Take care you don’t run your 
heads against a certain individual to 
tlie northward, who is popularly sup¬ 
posed to subsist principally upon sper¬ 
maceti, and who would ask no better 
amusement than that of extracting a 
little of your extra democracy with 
the knout. There would be some 
grimacing in Cologne at the sight of 
a puik of Cossacks!” 

Coblentz, that pretty little town 
which reposed so quietly under tho 
huge shadow of Ehrenbreitstein, was 
crowded with troops, waiting for the 
opportunity of transport. I had scarce¬ 
ly stepped upon the quay when I found 
myself enveloped in the embrace of a 
gentleman in military accoutrements, 
who exclaimed with Teutonic fer¬ 
vour— 

“Du lid>€T himmd! Er isCs! August 
Reitjnold von Dunshunner, wie geht's 

I looked up, and presently recog¬ 
nised an old acquaintance in the per¬ 
son of one Ernest Herrmann, formerly 
faJintriiger or ensign in a regiment of 
Wurtemberg infantry, and now a 
captain in the same distinguished 
service. Years before, I had seen a 
good deal of him at Stuttgai dt, and 
still remembered with pleasure his 
accomplishments in the ball-room and 
the skittle-ground. 

“ Herrmann, my dear fellow!” said 
I, “is it possible that I meet you here ? 
Have you changed service, or what 
brings you here from Stnttgardt ?” 

“ Not I,” replied Herrmann. “ Still 
true to the old colours; but you see we 
have added another since you were 
last here. Tho fact is, that our regi¬ 
ment is on its way for a brush with 
the Danes, and we expect to take up 
our winter-quarters at Copenhagen.” 

“ Indeed 1” 
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“ Wai you uot join us ? I have no 
doubt it wdl be the rarest fun—and I 
am sure the colonel vrould not have the 
least objection to your being of our 
party,” 

“ Thank you P’ said I drily, “ I am 
afraid I should be rather in the way. 
And how are our old friends Krauss 
and Bartenstein, and the rest ?” 

“ All well and all here! Come along 
with me, we are just going to dinner, 
and you positively must spend an hour 
with us. Not that way!” said my 
friend, as I was making for one of the 
larger hotels, at the door of which 
two waiters were waving napkins, as 
if to allure the unwary passenger— 

not that way I We have a quiet 
ffast-liaus of our own, and a think I 
can promise you a tolerable spread.” 

I yielded to the suggestion, and 
accompanied Herrmann down a back 
street until we reached a tavern, which, 
certainly, I would not have been inclin¬ 
ed to select as my own peculiar domi¬ 
cile. Several Wurtemberg soldiers were 
smoking their pipes in the passage, 
and the aroma which issued from the 
Stuhen -was far more pungent than 
pleasant. We ascended a wooden 
stair leading to an upper apartment, 
in which a number of officers were 
already seated at table. 

“ Whom do you think I have here?” 
cried Herrmann. “ Krauss, Oflenbach, 
Bartenstein—^havc you forgot our old 
friend the Freyherr von Dunshunner?” 

In an instant I was pounced upon 
by Krauss, who, after a hug of German 
fraternity, passed me to his nearest 
comrade; and in this way I made the 
round of the table, until I emerged 
from the arms of an aged major, as 
odorous as OadwalladcT when mounted 
on his goat after a liberal lunchcou 
upon leeks. 

I used to like the German officers. 
They were a frank, good-humoured, 
rough-and-ready sort of fellows, de¬ 
cently educated, as times go, and 
easily and innocently amused. I 
would rather, however, not mess with 
them, for they are extremely national 
and economical in their diet; and I 
never throve much upon the br<«d 
soup, saner kraut, and pork, which 
* constitute the staple of their entertain¬ 
ments. But I was gratified at meet¬ 
ing once more with old compa¬ 
nions, though under circumstances sin¬ 


gularly changed. The senior officers, 
1 could see, were not very sanguine as 
to the results of their expedition, and 
it was only among the younger portion 
that any enthusiasm was exhibited. 
So we talked a great deal, and con¬ 
sumed a considerable quantity of in¬ 
different Moselle, until a messenger 
announced that time was up, and the 
steamer ready to depart. I accom¬ 
panied my friends to the quay, and 
bade them farewell, with a strong 
conviction that, from the present state 
ofEuropeaii affairs, it was highlyimpro- 
bable tbafwe should ever meet again. 

Two days afterwards I arrived at 
Frankfort, cveiy honr upon the road 
having aflbrded farther evidence of the 
entire disorganisation which is preva¬ 
lent tliroughout Genmany. In May- 
cncc, tliat strong gamsoii town, any 
thing but a friendly feeling subsists be¬ 
tween the military and the populace. 
The latter, long accustomed to strict 
rale, have become turbulent and inso¬ 
lent, never omitting any opportunity of 
displaying their ill-will, especially to 
the Austrians, who have as yet re¬ 
ceived sucli demonstrations with the 
phlegm peculiar to their nation. But it 
is very evident that the Austrian sol¬ 
diery are sick of this order of things, 
and that, whenever an opportunity of 
action may occur, they will not bo 
slow in taking a summary vengeance 
on tlic blouses. In the mean time 
discipline is relaxed, and men seem 
hardly to know who is their legitimate 
master. France never yet had so 
good an opportunity of achieving that 
old object of her ambition—the boun¬ 
dary of the llliiuo; and, in the event 
of a EurbjKjau war, it is almost cer¬ 
tain that the attempt will be made. 

Frankfort, to outward appearance, 
is, or at least was when I entered it, 
as brisk and bustling as ever. The 
tradesmen, with the exception of the 
publishers, to whom the Revolutioa 
has been a godsend, may not be driv¬ 
ing so profitable a business, but the 
infinx of strangers since the Assem¬ 
bly met has been remarkable. Hero 
Young Genuany flourishes in full un¬ 
washed and uncontrolled luxuriance. 
Every kind of costume which idiocy 
can devise is to be met with in the 
streets, and thaconical parliamentary 
hat confronts you at every turn. The 
bustle of politics has superseded that 
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of commerce, and the conversation 
relates far more to democracy than to 
dollars. The hotels are still crowded, 
it being the fashion for members of 
the same political views to dine to¬ 
gether at the tables’d'hote —so that 
the traveler who is not aware of this 
arrangement may, by going to one 
house, find himself a participator in a 
red republican banquet; whereas, had 
ho merely crossed the street, he might 
have fed with moderate conservatives. 
My old quarters used to bo at the 
Wddenhusch; but by thi§ time 1 had 
become so disgusted with everything 
savouring of liberalism that I directed 
the coachman to drive to the Rus- 
sischer Hof, where 1 trusted to find 
rest and peace under the protecting 
shadow of Saint Nicholas. 

I was leisurely washing down my 
evening cutlet with the contents of a 
'flask of Liehfraummilch, and won¬ 
dering whether the pleasant oaf^ out¬ 
side the city gates were still in exis¬ 
tence, when a huge colossus of a man 
entered the saMe-h-manger, seated 
himself immediately opposite me at 
table, and demanded a double portion 
of kalbs-braten. 1 could not refrain 
from taking a deliberate view of the 
stranger. He appeai-ed to be upwards 
of sixty, was curiously clad in duflle, 
possessed a double, nay, a triple chin, 
and his small pig eyes peered out from 
under their pent-house above a mass 
of pendulous and quivering check. 
His stomach, enormous in its develop¬ 
ment, seemed to extend from Ms neck 
to bis knees; his short stubby fingers 
were gu*ded with divers seal-rings of 
solid bullion, and he spoke in the 
husky accents of an ogre ifter too 
plentiful a repast In the nursery. 

As I gazed upon this marked victim 
for apoplexy, his features gradually 
seemed to become familiar to my eyes. 
I was certain that I had heard that 
short asthmatic wheeze, and seen that 
pendulous lip before. Strange suspi¬ 
cions crossed my mind, but it was not 
until 1 saw Mm produce from his 
pocket a pipe well known to me in 
former days, that I felt assured of be¬ 
ing in the presence of my old precep¬ 
tor the Herr Professor Klingcmann. 

The worthy man had, in the mean 
time, honoured me with a reciprocal 
survey; but cither his eyes had failed 
1dm, or his memory was not so reten¬ 


tive as mine, for he betrayed no 
symptoms of recognising Ms quondam 
pupil. Much affected, I rose up, ex¬ 
tended my hand, and inquired if he 
did not know me. 

He stared at me in bewilderment 
until 1 mentioned my name, and 
riten suddenly, with a chuckle of de¬ 
light, he extended his arms, as if to em¬ 
brace mo across the table—a ceremony 
which I wisely avoided, as I have 
observed that glasses broken in a 
hotel are invariably charged at double 
the original cost. 1 made the circuit, 
liOAvever, and, after undergoing the 
usual hog, and a world of |>reliminary 
inquiries, sat down by the side of my 
foraier guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Klingcmann had always been sus¬ 
pected to be somewhat of a democrat. 
He had smoked his way through all 
the intricate labyrinth of German phi¬ 
losophy, in search of what he called 
the universal system of reconcilement 
of theory, until his brain became as 
muddy as the Compensation Pond 
which supplies Edinburgh with water. 
Of course, as is always the case under 
such circumstances, he acquired a cor¬ 
responding reputation for profundity, 
and was, by many of his students, es¬ 
teemed the leading metaphysician of 
Europe, if a man cannot achieve any 
other kind of character, he has always 
this inreserve: if he will make apoint of 
talking unintelligibly, and of employing 
words w hich nobody else understands, 
ho will, in time, be raised to the level 
of Kant and Hegel, without giving 
himself any extraordinary trouble in 
the search for fugitive ideas. But the 
politics of Klingemann—at least in 
my university days — never used to 
emerge untiLhe had moistened his clay 
with a certain modicum of liquid. 
Then, to be sure, he would descant 
with almost superhuman energy upon 
constitutional and despotic systems. 
He used to demonstrate how perfect 
liberty was attainable by an imme¬ 
diate return to the noble principles of 
the Lacedaemonians, whose social code 
and black broth he esteemed as the 
perfection of human sagacity. He 
also held in deep respect the patriar¬ 
chal form of government, and was of ^ 
opinion that the soil of the earth be- 
lon^d to nobody, but ought to bo 
cultivated in common. 

Solomon was right when he averred 
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that there is nothing now under the 
sun. The principles of communism, as 
at present advocated on the'Continent 
by Messrs Louis Blanc and Prudhon, 
and in England by the unfortunate 
Cuffey, were long ago expounded and 
practised by Luckie Buchan and Mr 
Robert Owen. Let ns be just in our 
movement, and pay honour where 
honour is due. Ijet those who em¬ 
brace the creed do justice to th# 
manes of its founder, and style them¬ 
selves Buchanites, in veneration of that 
estimable woman whose attempted 
apotheosis has been so well described 
by Mr Joseph Train. Professor Klinge- 
mann, with all his erudition, had 
never hoard of Luckie Buchan ; but, 
for all that, he was completely of her 
mind. IFad his views been openly 
promulgated, there can be little doubt 
that his labours in the university 
would have been cut short in a some¬ 
what despotic manner; but he had 
sense enough to avoid observation, 
and never lectured upon politics ex¬ 
cept in private, to a select circle of 
his acolytes. 

Such was Klingemann when I kncAv 
him first. We had corresponded for 
a short while after I left the univer¬ 
sity, but I soon got tired of the pro¬ 
fessor’s hazy lucubrations, and undu- 
tifully omitted to reply, wliich in time 
jn-oduced the desired effect. For 
years I heard nothing of him, save on 
one occasion, when he did me the 
honour to send me a copy of his mag¬ 
num -opus., entitled “ An Essay upon 
the Ideality, Pcrceptivcness, and Ra¬ 
tiocination of Notions,” closely printed 
upon two thousand mortal pages of 
dingy paper, with a request that I 
Avould be kind enough to translate and 
publish it in the English language. 
As I bore no spite at the moment 
against any particular bookseller, and 
was by no means covetous of work¬ 
ing out my own individual ruin, I did 
not think it necessary to comply Avith 
this philanthropic suggestion; and the 
original of the work is perfectly at the 
service of any gentleman who may 
have the fancy for attaining a Euro¬ 
pean reputation. Klingemann, I dare 
say, was disappointed, but he bore 
no manner of malice. 

“ My dear professor,” said I, “you 
are the last man whom I should have 
expected to meet in Frankfort. I 


thought you were far away at the 
university, occupied as usual with 
those sublime works which have made 
your name immortal.” 

“Ah, Augustus, my dear child I” 
replied the professor Avith a deep 
sigh, “ things have strangely altered 
since you were here last. 1 used to 
think that 1 was labouring in the 
si)hcre of usefulness, by concentrating 
into one focus of over-brilliant illumi¬ 
nation the scattered rays of human 
idiosyncrasy and idoneousness; but I 
find now that, for many years, I have 
been sending the plummet vainly 
doAvn the deep unfathomable chasm 
of psychology and speculation! I-Foss 
lumJier! what keeps that schelm 
with my kalbs-braten ? 'No, my 
son ; 1 have discovered, though late, 
that I am made for action, and hence¬ 
forth I shall devote my energies to 
the amelioration of the human race.” ^ 

“ As hoAv, my honoured sir ? I am ' 
RomoAvhat at a loss to understand jrou.” 

“ By taking an active interest m the 
affairs of the outer and living man, as 
contradistinguished from the internal 
reflective being. Know, August Reig- 
nold von Dnnshnnncr, that I am a 
member of the German parliament ” 

“Yon, my dear professor! Is it 
possible? And yet why should I 
doubt?” continued I, bowing reve¬ 
rently to the illustrious man ; “ at 
this particular crisis, Europe impera¬ 
tively needs the serAuces of her master 
spirits.” 

“ She does,” replied the professor, 
“ and Germany requires them in par¬ 
ticular. You sec our system was old 
and antiquated. We were pressed 
upon from without, and the dark sub¬ 
tile spirit of the Metternichian policy 
spread like a poisonous miasmatical 
exhalation over the whole surface of 
the land. It was time to alter these 
things—full time that the most gigan¬ 
tically-gifted and'heroical race of the 
world should escape from the insi¬ 
dious fetters of a low and degrading 
despotism! ” 

“Pardon me, my dear professor, 
but so long a time has elapsed since 1 
loft the university, that I can hardly 
follow the meaning of some of these 
very lengthy^words. But ami right 
in addressing you by your academic 
title? Do you still retaib possession 
of your chair? ” 
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Of course,” readied Klingemann, reorganisation be cotaamenced anew, 
with atwinkle of hia eye. “I should like You see my puif ose ? ” , 
to see any of the princes yenturo just “ Why, to say the-tfUth, proftrandesfc 
now to infiiDge the rights of the uni- of profeiMors, I have not the slightest 
vereities! Our noble Geraian ycr/h Simmering of your drift! ” 
have been the first to assert the gra®d You are dijU, Heir von Dun- 
principlo of unity, and future ages wiU shuuner I ’* replied Klingemann, knit- 
record with triumph tiieir deeds at ting his brows—“ much duller than I 
the barricades of Vienna and of could have expected from one who 
Berlin.” lias attended my lectures. In Britain, 

“ And your salary? ” have not yet attained that point 

“1 draw it still, with compensation of exalted rationalismus, from which 
for tlie loss of students.” alone the true surface of society can 

“ That must be a pleasant arrange- be surveyed. You think, 1 presume, 
meut! ” that your own present system, of @b- 

“ It is. I have left my lectures with vcmmcnt is perfect ? ” 
a famulus to be read next winter, hi “ If you mean government by 
case tliere ^ould bo any class. But, Queen, Lords, and Commons, I am 
before tiicn, 1 expect that Germany clearly of opinion that it is. Bnt if 
will require the active service of its you mean to ask my impressions of 
youth.” the present Cabinet, I rather think 1 

“ Indeed!” said I; “are you then shonld give you a very different 
apprehensive of a general European answer.” 

war? ” “ You mistake me altogether,” re- 

The learned man made no ^ly, plied the professor. “ What are you 
being intently occupied with his vie- in Britain but a heterogeneous mix- 
tnals. There was. ^ence in the room ture of ail possible races, without 
for about a quarter of an hour, until unity of blood, and sometimes even 
the profe^or, having finished his meal, unity of language? Are not Celt 
and mopped up the last drop of gravy and Saxon, Bane and Norman, 
wlthamorsel of bread which he incon- jumbled together in the great social 
tinently devoured, removed the nap- sphere ? .^d can yon expect, out of 
kin from his bosom, filled out a tumbler these warring elements, ever to pro¬ 
of Moselle, and thus resumed:— dnee harmony? No, August Beig- 

“ Hear mo, young man! I always nold! One great error—^the total 
loved you; for, in the midst of a cer- disregard of unity of race—^has hither- 
tain frivolity of disposition, I discerned to been the enormous stumbling-block 
the traces of a strong j)ractical enter- iu the way of human perfcctfbn, and 
prising genius. Nay—I am serious, it is for the cure, of that error that 
Often, in the course of the siwculations Germany has arisen from her sleep! ” 
which have been forced upon mo, “ And what the deuce—excuse my 
during the late lic.adlong current of profanity—do you intend to do ?” 
events, have 1 thought of you in con- “ To reunite and reconstitute the 
nexion with the coming destinies of nations upon the foundation of unity 
yourcountry. For—do not mistake my of race,” replied the professor, 
meaning—the avalanche which is now “ It wonld be rather a difficult 

slidingdown the mountain, with terri- thing to accomplish in my case, pro- 
fic velocity, will not stay itself until it fessor.” I replied. “ Without raising 
reaches the valley. The rights of the a mnltipleiminding, as we say in 
people are not the sole object of the Scotland, I could hardly ascertain to 
present movement. The awakening which race I really belong. My fa- 
of tlie great heart of Gemany is the ther was a Saxon, my mother a Celt— 
mere prelude to events that will up- I have a cross of the Norman ances- 
sot monardiics, overthrow thrones, try, and a decided dash of the Dane, 
and shatter society to its deepest It would defy anatomy to rank me!” 
foundations, until, by an unerring law “ In cases of admixture,” said the 
of nature, which provides that liglit professor, lighting his pipe—“ which, 
shall emerge from darkness, order will be.it remarked, are the exceptions, 
uprear itself from the shattered ele- and not the rule—^we are willing to 
mental chaos, and the work of social .admit the minor test of language. 
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Now, olwerve. WesterH Eorope— 
for wo need not complicate ourselves 
with the Sclavonic question—^may be 
considered as occupied by four diffe¬ 
rent^ races. It- is, I believe, quite 
possible to reduce theiu to three, but, 
in order to avoid controversy, I am 
willing to taJee the higher number. 
In this way we should have, instead 
of many separate states, merely to 
undertake the arrangement or federal-' 
isation of four distinct racca—the 
Latin, the Teutonic, the Celtic, and 
•Scandinavian. Each tree should be 
allowed to grow separately, but all its 
branches should be interwoven togc- 
tlier, and the result will be a harmony 
of system which the world has never 
yet attained.” 

You hold France to be Celtic, I 
presume, professor? ” 

“Decidedly. The southern portion 
has an infusion of Latin, and the 
northern of Scandinavian blood; but 
the preponderance lies with the Celt.” 

“ And who do you propose should 
join with France? ” 

“ Three-fourths of Ireland, the 
Highlands of Scotland, Wales, and 
the Basque Provinces.” 

“ So far* well.—And England ? ” 

“ England is confessedly Saxon; 
and, as such, the greater portion of her 
territory must be annexpd to Ger¬ 
many.” 

“ While Northumberland and the 
Orkney islands are handed over to 
Scandinavia ! I’ll tell you what, 
juofessor—^you’ll excuse my freedom ; 
but, although I have heard a good deal 
of nonsense in Uie course of my life, 
this idea of yours is the most prepos¬ 
terous that was ever started.” 

“ We are acting upon it, however,” 
replied Kliugemann; “ for it is upon 
that principle we are claiming Schles¬ 
wig from Denmark, and Limburg from 
the crown of Holland. But for that 
principle we should be clearly wrong, 
since it is admitted that, in all past 
time, the Eyder hasjbecn the boundary 
of Germany. All territorial limits, 
however, must yield to unity of race.” 

“ May I ask if there are many 
members of the German parliament 
who favour the same theoiy ? ” 

“ A good many—at least of the left 
section.” 

“ They must be an enlightened set 
of h'gislators! Take my word for it, 


pr(ffessor, yon will have ^ongh to do 
in settling the affairs of Germany 
Proper, without meddling with any of 
your neighbours.” 

“ It must be owned,” said the pro¬ 
fessor, “that we still require a good 
dear of internal arrangement. We 
have our fleet to build.” 

“ A fleet!—^what can you possibly 
want with a fleet ? And if you had 
one, where are your harbours ? ” 

“ That is a point for after considera¬ 
tion,” replied Kiingemann. “ 1 am 
not much acqnaintcd with maritime 
matters, because 1 never have seen the 
sea; bnt we consider a fleet as quite 
essential, and are determined to build 
one. Then there is the settlement of 
religious diffei'cnces. That, I own, 
gives me some anxiety.” 

“ Why should it, in a country where 
three-fourths of the population, thanks 
to metaphysics, are rationalists ? ” 

“ I do not know. There is a pro¬ 
posal to construct a pantheon, some¬ 
what on the principle of the Valhalla, 
ill which men of all sects may wor¬ 
ship ; ljut I am strongly impressed 
with the propriety of a unity of <areed 
as well as a unity of race.” 

“ And this creed you would make 
compulsive ? ” 

“ To be sure. We expect obe¬ 
dience to the laws—that is, to our 
laws, when we shall have made them; 
and I cannot see why a law of wor¬ 
ship should be less imperative than a 
law which binds mankind to the ob¬ 
servance of social inslilutious.” 

Shade of Doctor Martin Luther! 
—this in thy native land! 

“ Well, professor,” said I, “ you 
have given me enough to think on for 
one uiglit at least. Perhaps to-mor¬ 
row you w'ill be kind enough to take 
me to the parliament, and point out 
some of the distinguished men who 
are about to regenerate the world.” 

“ WilUngly, my dear boy,” said the 
professor; “ it is your pariiament as 
well as mine, for you ai’c clearly of the 

SdrX.011 

“ Which,” interrupted I, “I intend 
to repudiate as soon as the partition 
begins; for, whatever maybe doing 
elsewhere, there are at least no symp¬ 
toms of barricades in the Highlands.” 

Although it exceeded the bounds of 
human credulity to suppose that a ma¬ 
jority, or even a considerable section 
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of the German parliament, entertained 
, snch ^preposterous ideas as those 
which 1 had just heard from Klinge- 
mann, it was obvious that the supreme 
authority had fallen into the hands of 
men utterly incapable of discharging 
the doty of legislators to the country. 
A movement, commenced by the uni¬ 
versities, and eagerly seconded by the 
journalists, had resulted in the abrupt 
recognition of universal suilrage as the 
basis of popular representation. There 
had been no intermediate stage be¬ 
tween total absence of political privi¬ 
lege and the surrender of absolute 
power, without check or discipline, to 
the many. What wonder, then, if 
the revolution, so ra^l^ accomplished, 
so weakly acquiesced m by the majo¬ 
rity of the princes of Germany, should 
already be giving token of its disas¬ 
trous fruit? What wonder if the re¬ 
presentatives of an excited and turbu¬ 
lent people should cariy with them, 
to the grave deliberations of the se¬ 
nate, the same wild and crude ideas 
which were uppermost in the minds of 
their constituency? It nced^ but a 
glance at the parliamentaiy list to dis¬ 
cover that, among the men assembled 
in the church of St Paul, there were 
hardly any fitted, from previous expe¬ 
rience, to undertake the delicate task 
of reconstructing the constitutions of 
Germany. There were plenty of pro¬ 
fessors—men who had dreamed away 
the best part of their lives in abstract 
contemplation, but who never had 
mingled with the world, and who form¬ 
ed their sole estimate of modem so¬ 
ciety from the books and traditions of 
the past. The recluse scholar is pro¬ 
verbially a man unfit to manage his 
own afiairs, much less to direct the des¬ 
tinies of nations; and all experience 
has shown that the popular estimate 
has, in this instance, been strictly 
trae. There were poets of name and 
note, whose strains arh familiar 
throughout Europe; but, alas! it is in 
vsun to expect that the power of 
Orpheus still accompanies his art, 
dnd that the world can be governed 
by a Hong. There were political writers 
of the Heine school, enthusiastic 
advocates of systems which they 
could neither defend nor explain— 
worshippers of Mirabeau and of the 
heroes of the French Revolution — 
and most of th^m imbued with such 


religious and social tenets as were pro¬ 
mulgated by Thomas Paine. There 
were burghers and merchants from 
the far cities, who, since the days of 
their studentism, had fattened on 
tobacco and beer; gained small local 
reputations by resisting the petty 
tyranny of some obnoxious burgo¬ 
master ; and who now, in consequence 
of the total bouleversement of society, 
find themselves suddenly exalted to a 
position of which they do not under¬ 
stand the duties, or comprehend the 
enormous responsibility. Political ad¬ 
venturers there were of every descrip¬ 
tion, but few members of that class 
which traly represents the intelligence 
and property of the country. Hi the 
preliminary assembly, thenames of five 
or six mediatised princes—^particularly 
those of the house of Hohenlohe—and 
of several of the higher nobility, were 
to be found. Few snch names occur 
in the present roll,—^the only media¬ 
tised member is the prince of Wald- 
burg-Zeil-Trauchbnrg. This is omi¬ 
nous of the tendency of the parliament, 
and of its pure democratic condition. 

So much I had learned from a per¬ 
usal of the debates, which arc now 
regularly published at Frankfort, and 
which hereafter may be considered 
as valuable documents, illustrating 
the rise aqd progress of revolution. 
But I was curious to see, with my 
own eyes, the aspect of the German 
parliament, and not a little pleased to 
find that my old friend, the professor, 
was punctual in keeping his appoint¬ 
ment. 

Saint Paul's church, a circular 
building of no great architectural 
merit, has been appropriated as the 
theatre of council. Thither every 
morning, a crowd of the enthusiastic 
Frankforters, and crazy students in 
their mediseval garbs, repair to pack 
the galleries, and bestow their ap¬ 
plause upon the speeches of their 
favourite members. It is needless to 
say that, the more democratic the 
harangue, the more liberal is the 
tribute of cheering. The back benches 
on one side of the main body of the 
hall are reserved for the ladies, who, 
in Frankfort at least, are keen parti¬ 
sans of revolution. The volubility 
with which these'f&ir creatures discuss 
the affairs of state, and questions of 
political, economy which the science 
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of Miss Marfcineau conld not nnrayel, 
is really quite astoundiug. Whenever 
you meet a Grerman woman now, you 
may prepare to hear a tirade upon 
popular freedom: they are, as might 
bo expected, even more bitter than 
the men in their denunciation of arti¬ 
ficial rank; nor do they seem to bo 
in the slightest degree aware of the 
fact, that of all hideous objects on 
earth, the worst is a patriot in petti¬ 
coats. I have heard such venom and 
bloodthirstiness expressed by a pair 
of coral lips that, upon the whole, I 
should rather have preferred solicit¬ 
ing a salute from Medusa. 

Above the president’s chair, and 
painted in fresco upon the wall, is a 
very dirty figure intended to represent 
Germania, clad in garments which, 
at first sight, appeared to be covered 
with a multitude of black beetles. 
On a more close inspection, however, 
you discover that these are diminutive 
eagles; but I can hardly recommend 
the pattern. The president. Von 
Gagern, a tall, dark, fanatic-looking 
man, is seated immediately below, 
and confronts the most motley assem¬ 
blage of men that I ever had the 
fortune to behold. 

Klingemann, having intimated to 
me that it was not his intention to 
illuminate the mind of Germany that 
day by any elaborate discourse, was 
kind enough to place himself beside 
me, and perform the part of cicerone. 
My fint impression, on surveying the 
sea of heads in the assembly, was 
decidedly unfavourable; for 1 could 
hardly discern amongst the ranks one 
single individual whoso appearance 
bespoke him to be a gentleman. The 
countenances of the members were 
generally mean and vulgar, and in 
many cases absurdly bizaire. Near 
me sate an old pantaloon, with a 
white beard flowing over a frogged 
Burtout, his head surmounted with a 
black velvet scull-cap, which gave 
him all the appearance of a venerable 
baboon just escaped from the opera¬ 
tion of trepanning, and a staff of 
singular dimensions in his hand. This, 
IGingemann told me, was Professor 
Jalin, formerly of Freiburg^ and sur¬ 
name the father of gymnastics. 

This superannuated acrobat seemed 
to be the centre of a group of literary 
notables, for my friend pointed out in 
- VoL. Lxrv.—NO. CCCXCVII. 


succession, and with great pride, the 
hurley forms of Dahlman and other, 
thoroughgoing professors. In fact, 
one large section of the hall wds no¬ 
thing but a Senatns Acadeniicus.. 

“ But where,” said I, “ are the 
poets? I am very eftrious to see the 
collection of modern minstrels. Ij)ro- 
sume that young fellow with the black 
beard, who is firing away in the' tri¬ 
bune, and bawling himself hoarse, must 
be one of them. He can, at all events, 
claim the possession of a fall share of 
godlike insanity.” 

“ He is not a poet,” replied the pro¬ 
fessor; “that is Simon of Treves, aveiy 
intelligent young man, though a little 
headstrong. 1 w A he would bo some¬ 
what milder in his manner.” 

“ Nay, he seems to b% suiting the 
action to the word, according to the 
established rules of rhetoric. So far 
as I can understand him, he is just 
suggesting that divers political oppo¬ 
nents, whom he esteems reactionary, 
should be summarily ejected from the 
window! ” 

“ Ah, good Simon I—but we have 
all been young once,” said the pro¬ 
fessor. “ After all, he is a stanch ad¬ 
herent of unity.” 

“ Yea—I daresay he would like to 
have every thing his own way, in 
which case a certain ingenious 
machine for facilitating decapitation 
would probably come into vogue. 
But the poets V ” 

“ You see that old man over yonder, 
with the calm, benignant, nay, seraphic 
expression of countenance, which be¬ 
tokens that his soul is at this moment 
far withdrawn from its earthly taber¬ 
nacle, and wandering amidst those 
paradisaical regions where unity and 
light prevail.” 

“ Do you allude to that respectable 
gentleman, rather up in years, who 
seems to mo to have swallowed vpr- 
jnicc after his coffee this morning, or 
to be labonnng under a severe attack 
of toothache?” 

“ Irreverond young man 1 Bmow* 
that is Ludwig Uhland.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that that 
crossgrained surly old fellow is the 
author of the famous ballads I” ex¬ 
claimed I. “ Why, there is a snarl on 
his visage that might qualify him to 
sit for a fancy portrait of Churchill in 
extreme old age I ” 
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“He is the last of a great race. 
Look yonder, at that other venerable 
figure-” 

“ The gentleman who is twiddling 
his stick across his ai'm, as though ho 
were practising the bars of a fan¬ 
dango? Who may he be? ” 

, “ Arndt, the groat composer. Have 
you men like him in your British par¬ 
liament?” 

“ Why, I must confess we have 
not yet thought of ransacking the or¬ 
chestra for statesmen. Any more?” 

“Yes. You see that tall grizzled 
man over the way. That is Anasta- 
sius Griiii.” 

“Graf von Auersperg? Well, he 
is a gentleman at Ulhst; though, as to 
poetical pretension, I have always 
considered )|im veiy much on a par 
with Dicky Milnes. But where are 
your statesmen, professor? Where 
are the men who have made politics 
the study of their lives, who have 
mastered the theories of government 
and the science of economics, and 
who have all the difierent treaties 
of Europe at the ends of then* fin¬ 
gers ?” 

“ As we are commencing a new 
era,” replied Klingcmann, “Aveneed 
none of those. Treaties, idiologically 
considered, aro merely the exponents 
of the position of past gemjrations, 
and bear no reference to the future, 
the tendency of which is lost in the 
mists of eternity. Such men as you 
describe we had under the Mettomich 
system, but we have discarded them 
all with their master.” 

“ Then I must say that, idiotically 
considered, you have done a very 
foolish thing. Where at least are 
^our financiers ? ” 

'“My dear friend, I must for once 
admit that you have stumbled on a 
weak point. We are very mucli in 
want of a financier indeed. Would 
you believe it ? the sum of five florins 
: lay, which is the amount of recom¬ 
pense allowed to each member of the 
Assembly, has been allowed to fall 
into arrear! ” 

“What! do each of those fellows 
get five florins a-day, in return for 
cobbling up the Empire ? Then it is 
very easy to see that, unless the ex¬ 
chequer faiLs altogether, the parlia¬ 
ment will never be prorogued.” 

“ Certainly not until it has completed 


the task of adjusting a German con¬ 
stitution,” observed the professor. 

“ Which is just saying the same 
thing in different words. But, pray, 
what is exciting this storm of wrath 
in the bosom of the respectable Mr 
^mon ? ” 

“He is merely denouncing the 
sovereigns and the aristocracy. It is 
a favourite topic. But look there! 
that is a groat man—ah, a very great 
man indeed! ” 

. Without challenging the claim of 
the individual indicated to greatness, 
I am committing no libel when I de¬ 
signate him as the very ugliest man 
in Europe. The broad arch of his 
face was fringed with a red bush of 
furzy hair. His eyes were inflamed 
and pinky, like those of a ferret labour¬ 
ing under opthalmia, and his nose, 
mouth, and tusks, bore a palpable re¬ 
semblance to the muzzle of the bull¬ 
dog. Altogether, it is impossible to 
conceive a more thoroughly forbidding 
figure. This was Robert Blum, the 
well-known publisher of I^cipzig, who 
has put himself prominently forward 
from the very commencement of the 
movement; and who, possessing a cer¬ 
tain poAver of language whichmay pass 
with the multitinle for eloquence, 
and professing opinions of extreme 
democratic tendency, has gained a 
popularity and poAver in Erankfort, 
which is not regarded without uneasi¬ 
ness by the members of the more 
moderate party. As this woilhy AA-^as 
a bookseller, and Klingcmann still in 
posse.ssion of piles of unpublished 
manuscript, I could understand and 
forgive the enthusiasm and veneration 
of the latter. 

Simon having concluded his in¬ 
flammatory harangue, the tribune was 
next occupied by a person of a difler- 
ent stamp. Ho was, I think, with¬ 
out any exception, the finest-looking 
man in the Assembly—in the prime of 
manhood, tall, handsome, and ele¬ 
gantly dressed, and bearing, moreovei’, 
that unmistakeable air which belongs 
to the polished gentleman alone. His 
manner of speaking was hasty, and 
not such as might be approved of by 
the practised debater, but extremely 
fluent and energetic; apd it was evi¬ 
dent that Simon and his confederates 
writhed under the castigation which, 
half-seriously, half-sarcastically, the 
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bold orator unsparingly bestowed. 
Judging from tho occasional hisses, 
the speaker seemed no favourite either 
with the members of the extreme 
left or with the galleries; but proba¬ 
bly he was used to such manifesta¬ 
tions, for he went through his work 
undauntedly. I asked his name. It 
was Felix, Prince of Liclmowsky. 

Poor Lichnowsky ! a few weeks 
after I saw him in the Assembly, ho 
was barbarously and brutally mur¬ 
dered by savages at the gate of Frank¬ 
fort—the flesh cut off his arras with 
scythes—his body put up as a target 
for their balls—and every execrable 
device of ingenuity employed to pro¬ 
long his suffering. O ye who wink 
at revolutions abroad, and who would 
stimulate the populace to excess—ye 
who, in days past, have written or 
been privy to letters from the Home 
Office, conniving at undeniable treason 
—think of this scene, and repent of your 
miserable folly I In a civilisctl city— 
among a Christian and educated po¬ 
pulation—that deed of hideous atro¬ 
city was perpetrated at noon-day: 
tho young liie of one of the most ac¬ 
complished and chivalrous cavaliers of 
Europe was tom from him piecemeal, 
in a manner which humanity shudders 
to record, and for no other reason 
than because he had stood forth as 
the advocate of constitutional order! 
Liberal historians, in their commen¬ 
taries upon tho first French Kcvolu- 
tion, spare no pains to argue us into 
the conviction that such tragedies as 
that of the Princess do Lamballc could 
not bo enacted save amongst a peoplp 
degraded and brutalised by long c(m- 
turies of misgovernment, oppression, 
and siiperstition. They have lied in 
saying so. A pack of famished wolves 
is not so merciless as a human mob, 
when' drunk with the revolutionary 
puddle; and were the strong arm of 
the law once par.alysed in Britain, wo 
should inevitably become the specta¬ 
tors, if not the victims, of the same 
butcheries which have disgraced al¬ 
most every country in Europe now 
clamouring for independence and 
unity. Tho sacerdotal robes of the 
Archbishop of Paris—the gray hairs 
of Major von Auerswaldt—the sta¬ 
tion and public virtue of the Counts 
of Lamburg, Zichy, and Latour — 
could not save these unhappy men 
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from a fate far worse than simple 
assassination: and this century and 
year have likewise been reserved for 
the unexampled abomination of Chris¬ 
tian men adopting cannibalism, and 
feeding upon human flesh, as was the 
case not a month ago at Messina! 
Well might Madame Koland exclaim, 

“ O Liberty! what things are done 
in thy name!” Poor Lichnowsky I 
Better had he fallen on tho fields of 
Spain, in the combfit for honour and 
loyalty, with the red steel in his hand, 
and the flush of victory on his brow, 
thap have* perished so miserably by 
the hands of the cowardly and rascal 
rout of the/ree city of Frankfort 1 

“ That’s Zitz of Mayence,” said the 
professor, as a heavy-looking dema¬ 
gogue stumbled clumsily up to the- 
tribune. 

» Oh! that’s Zitz, Is it?” replied I. 

“ Well, professor, I think I have had 
quite enough of the Assembly for due 
raoniing, and as I feel a certain crav¬ 
ing for a cigar, I think I shall leave 
you for the present.” 

“ Won’t yon dine to-day at the 
Swan?” said Kliugemann, “most of 
my friends of the left frequent tho 
table-fVhote there, and I should like 
to introduce you to Zitz.” 

“ Thank you 1” said T, “ I shall bo 
punctual, and pray keep a place for 
me;” and so for the present we parted. 

“The dunderheads!” thought I, as 
T emerged into the street and lit an 
undeniable havannab, “ here is a 
nation which, for thirty years past, 
has been eating its smier-hraut and 
sausages in peace, paying almost no 
taxe.«i, and growing its own wine and 
tobacco, about to be plunged into 
irretrievable misery and ruin,, by a , 
set of selfish hounds who look to 
nothing beyond their stipend of five 
florins a -day! Heaven help the Idiots! 
what would they be at? They have 
got all manner of constitutions, lil>erty' 
of the press—though there is not a 
man in Gennauy who could write a 
decent leading article—and a great 
deal more freedom than is good for 
them already. And now the world is 
to be turned upside down, because a 
parcel of trash, not a whit more re¬ 
spectable than Cuffey and his con¬ 
federates, and very nearly as stupid, 
have taken the notion of unity into 
their heads, and are resolved to build ^ 
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up, with rotten bricks, the ricketty 
structnre of an empire. Nicholas, 
my dear friend, there is work chalked 
out for you, and ready. If these scum 
presume to meddle with their ncigh- 
bonrs, they must be crushed like a 
hive of hometg; and I do not know 
any foot so heavy and elephantine as 
your own 1” 

Pondering these things deeply, I 
strolled on from shop to shop, glean* 
ing everywhere as I went statistics 
touching the manner in which our 
free-trado innovations have affected 
the industry of Great Britain. For a 
year and a half, the boot and shoe 
trade has been remarkably thriving; 
the London market being the most 
profitable in thh world, and no¬ 
thing but British gold exported in 
retnra. As to cotton manufactures, 
Belgium and Switzerland have the 
monopoly of Southern Germany. The 
trade in Bohemian glass is rapidly 
superseding at home the labour of the 
silversmith. A complete service, so 
beautiful that it might be laid out on 
the table of a prince, costs about thirty 
pounds; and the names of the British 
magnates, which the dealer pointed 
to with ineffable triumph as purchas¬ 
ers, were so numerous as to convince 
me that the deteriorating influence of 
free trade was rapidly rising upwards. 
The same may be said of the cutleiy, 
which is now sent to undersell the 
product of the British artisan in his 
own peculiar market. When we 
couple those facts, which may be 
learned in every Continental town, 
with the state of our falling revenue, 
and the grievous direct burden which 
is imposed upon ns in the shape of 
property and income tax, it is difficult 
for any Briton to understand upon 
what grounds the financial reputation 
of Sir Robert Peel is based, or to 
comprehend the wisdom of adhering 
to a system which sacrifices every 
thing in favour of the foreigner, and 
brings ns in return no earthly recom¬ 
pense or gain. 

I duly kept my engagement at the 
Swan, and was introduced by the 
Professor to Zitz, Gervinus, and some 
more of the radical party. The din¬ 
ners at the Swan are unexceptionable; 
indeed, out of Paris, it is impossible 
to discover better. 

“ What do you think of our German 
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parliament?” asked a deputy of the 
name of Neuhirch, next whom I was 
seated. “ It must be an interestinp 
sight for an Englishman to behold the 
aspirationsof our rising freedom.” 

“ Oh, charming!” I replied: “ and 
such splendid oratory—we have no¬ 
thing like it in the House of Com¬ 
mons.” 

“Do you really think so?” said 
Neukirch, looking absurdly gratified. 

“ I do indeed. The speech which 
I had the privilege of hearing this 
morning from the gentleman oppo¬ 
site—” here I bowed to Simon of 
Treves, wdio was picking the back¬ 
bone of a pike—“was equal to the 
most elaborate efforts of our greatest 
orator, Mr Chisholm Anstey. It is 
not often that one has the fortune to 
listen to such talent combined with 
patriotism!” 

“ Yon spenk like a man of sense,” 
said the flattered Simon. “ I believe 
that I have given those infernal 
princes their gruel. Lichnowsky had 
better hold his peace, for the time is 
coming when a sharp reckoning must 
be held between the aristocrats and 
the people.” 

“Pote tansend!" cried Zitz, “do 
they think to lord it over us longer 
with their stars and ribbons? I hold 
myself to be as good a man as any 
grand-duke of them all, and a great 
deal better than some I could name, 
who would give a trifle to be out of 
Gertnany.” 

“ And how does the cause of demo¬ 
cracy progress in England?” asked 
Neukirch. “ We are somewhat sur¬ 
prised to find that, after all the pre¬ 
paration, there lias been no revolution 
in London.” 

“ As to that,” said I, “ you must 
hardly judge us too rashly. Two 
distinguished patriots, called Ernest 
Jones and Fussell, were desirous of 
raising barricades; but, somehow or 
other, the plan was communicated to 
Government, the troops refused to fra¬ 
ternise, and the attempt was post¬ 
poned for the present.” 

“I seel” cried Zitz, “Russian in¬ 
fluence has been at work in England 
too. Nicholas has been sowing bis 
gold,' and the. fruit is continued 
tyranny.” 

“ The fact is,” said I, “ though I 
would not wish it to be repeated, that 
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a good many of us are of opinion that 
we have no tyranny at all, but rather 
(Hiore freedom than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for our happiness." 

“ No tyranny!” shouted Zitz; “is 
there not a chamber of peers?” 

“Too much freedom!” roared Simon 
of Treves; “ have you not an Esta¬ 
blished Church?" 

“ Is not your sovereign a niece of 
the odious despot of Hanover?” asked 
Nenkirch. 

“ Is there not a heavy tax on to¬ 
bacco ?” inquired my friend and pre¬ 
ceptor Klingemann. 

“ Gentlemen all,” said I, “ these 
things must perforce be admitted. 
We have a chamber of peers, and are 
thankful for it, because it curbs de¬ 
mocracy in the Commons. Wo 
have an Established Church, and we 
honour it, because it has taught the 
people to fear their Creator and to 
reverence their queen. Cur sovereign 
is a niece of the King of Hanover, 
and she has no reason whatever to be 
ashamed of the connexion. And as 
to the article of tobacco, I may remark 
to my learned friend the professor, 
that revenue must necessarily be 
raised, and that, moreover, I have not 
smoked a .single decent cig.ar since 1 
set foot in Germany.” 

“ These are reactionary doctrines!” 
growled Zitz; “1 fear you are* no true 
A'icnd of the people.” 

“ A firmer one never sat under the 
sign of Geordic Buchanan,” said 1; 
“ but I suspect your estimate of the 
people is somewhat different from 
mine. Pray, lleiT Nenkirch, will yon 
pardon the curiosity of a stranger, if 
I ask one or two questions upon points 
which I do not thorouglily compre¬ 
hend ? I observe, from the tenor of 
the proclamations issued by Herr 
von Soiron, that you contemplate the 
erection of one free, united, and indis¬ 
soluble Germany.” 

“ That is precisely our object.”. 

“ Then, am I right in holding that 
the Beichsverweser concentrates in 
his own person the whole power and 
puissance of the difterent states ?” 

“Just so. He is president of Ger¬ 
many.” 

“ So that with him and his council 
rest tlie whole responsibility of dis¬ 
posing of the troops of the confedera¬ 
tion, of making treaties, of proclaim- 
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ing peace and war, of regulating 
coinage and customs, and, in fact, of 
exerting every royal prerogative ?” 

“ Always with consent of the Ger-^ 
man parliament,” said Zitz. “Yon' 
may believe we are not such fools as 
to substitute one tyrant for thirty- 
eight.” 

“Then, gentlemen, it appears to 
me that your whole scheme, upon 
which I am not qualified to express 
an opinion, resolves itself into one of 
extensive and entire mediatisation. 
If the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia have no power to de¬ 
clare peace or war—if their armies 
are to obey the orders of the central 
pow'er at Frankfort—it will follow, as 
a matter of cour.se, that their kingly 
privileges are at an end. The inter¬ 
change of ambassadors with foreign 
states will be a ceremony so clearly 
futile that it must at once be aban- 
noned, and the monarchs will become 
merely the first of a titulai* nobility.” 

“ That is the inevitable and glorious 
consequence! ” cried my new acquaiq- 
tance, Nenkirch. “ You see the whole 
subject in its proper light. First, we 
clip the wings of the princes till they 
can do no more than hop about theii* 
own home-yards; then w'C control the 
proceedings of the Reichsverweser by 
a parliament elected on the principles 
of universal suffrage; and finally, we 
can eject the puppet if necessary, and 
resolve ourselves into a pure demo¬ 
cracy." 

“ One thing, then,” said I, “ is only 
wanting for this desirable consumma¬ 
tion, and that is, the consent of the 
princes. I admit that you may have 
little trouble with Baden, Wiii’tem- 
berg, and the like, but what say 
Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria to this 
wholesale abdication of their thrones?” 

“ We don’t affect to deny that there 
may be a crisis approaching. Austria 
has her hands full tor the present with 
Italy and Hungary, and has given no 
definite reply. But the clubs are 
strong and active at Vienna, and on 
the veiy first opportunity you will see 
a genera] rising. ‘Anarchy first— 
order afterwards,’ is our motto. Then, 
as to Prussia, w'e do not want to push 
on matters too rapidly there. The 
king has been playing into our hands; 
and, to tell yon the truth, wc depend 
upon him ^onc for the continuance 
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of our five florins af-day. So that, in 
the mean time, you may he sure we 
shall be moderate in that quarter. 
Bavaria may do as she pleases. If 
the others yield, that power must ne> 
cessarily succumb.” 

Then 1 want to understand a little 
about the justice of your cause. You 
have claimed Schleswig-Holstein as 
part of Germany, and you have sent 
German troops, for the purpose of 
recovering it as your right V” 

“ Quite true.” 

“ And at the same time Germany, 
or you as its representatives, have 
acknowledged the right of all foreign 
aiations to their own independence ?” 

“ We have.” 

“ Then, will you have the kindness 
to explain to me how it is that your 
philanthropic parliament, holding such 
principles, has not thought proper to 
insist that every Austrian soldier, be¬ 
longing to the confederation, should 
be immediately withdrawn from Loin- 
bai’dy and Hungary V How' is it that 
General Wrangel, in the north, has 
ceased to be a Tnissian, and become 
a German soldier, wliilst IVIarshal 
Badetsky, in the south, is lighting 
without remonstrance at the liead of 
troops which you claim as your ow'n, 
and against that independence of a 
foreign nation, which you have thought 
proper expressly to recognise? If 
Germany claims Schleswig on the 
ground of unity of race and language, 
how can she, at the same time, coun¬ 
tenance a subordinate German power 
in infringing the very i)riiiciple whicli 
she has so determined]}' proclaimed?” 

Neither on this occasion, nor on 
any other, coulj(l I obtain a satisfactory 
reply to the above question. In fact, 
from the very beginning, the conduct 
of the men w'ho have put themselves 
at the head of the present movement, 
has been checkered by contradictions 
of the most glaring and obvious kind. 
On the fifth of May, the present vice- 
president, Von Soirou, put forth an 
address to the inhabitants of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, calling upon 
them to co-operate and join with the 
German confederacy, and to send re¬ 
presentatives to the union. Two of 
these ^ states are comprised in tlie 
Austrian, and one in the Prussian 
dominions; but none of them are Ger¬ 
man. If nationality 'is to be recog¬ 


nised as the ruling principle—and the 
scheme of German confederation and 
empire contemplated nothing else-r^ 
these countries would fall to be ex¬ 
cluded, since, try language and race, 
they form pari of a totally different 
branch of tiie European family. But 
before the ink on their proclamation 
of strict unity and independence 
was dry,— that proclamation con¬ 
taining the following remarkable 
words, “The Germans shall not be 
induced, on any consideration, to 
abridge or deprive other nations of 
that freedom and independence which 
they claim for themselves as their own 
unalienable right,”—we find the Ger¬ 
mans calmly annexing Polish Posen 
to their league, ]u-oposiiig to include 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia in the 
limits of the empire, and by their 
official congratulatory address to 
Badetsky, giving national counte¬ 
nance to the war of subjugation in 
Lombai’dy. Even were their case 
otherwise good, such acts as these 
form an irresistible argument against 
tlieir present claim for Schleswig; for 
upon no priuciple whatcA'er are they 
entitled to add, on one side, to the pos¬ 
sessions of the empire by foreign an¬ 
nexation, and on the other to repudiate 
annexation, when in favour of a 
foreign pow'cr. 

But if is useless, in their present 
state, to demand explanation from the 
Germans. They arc like men who, 
in attcmi)ting to cross a ford, have 
been carried off their feet by the 
swollen w'aters, and arc now plunging 
in the pool, unable to reach the shore. 
Jmperium in imperio is clearly unat¬ 
tainable. Gcnnaii unity, as at pre¬ 
sent contemplated, with a common 
army, common taxes, and common 
constitutions, uiuler one central go- 
veiTiment, can only be achieved by an 
entire prostration of the princes, and 
the abolition of the kingly dignity. 
Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, 
and all the states, must be blotted 
fntm the map of Europe, their bound¬ 
aries erased, their conditions forgotten, 
and their names for ever proscribed. 
The republican party know this well, 
and it is in this conviction that they 
are still labouring on, tnkingadvantage 
of the unhappy state of Austria in re¬ 
lation to its foreign possessions, sympa¬ 
thising with the Hungarian revolt, 
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and exdtuig the clubs at Vienna; 
whilst, at the same moment, they are 
hs^alling themselves to the utmost of 
Ine weak and foolish blunder com¬ 
mitted by the king of Prussia, and 
appealing to his own dcclai-ation in 
favour of Qoman unity, whenever he 
shows the slightest symptom of re¬ 
ceding from the popular path. There 
is hardly a shade of difference between 
the opinions entertained by a large 
mass of the Prankfort parliament, and 
those professed by Hecker and Struve, 
the leaders of the Baden insurrections. 
The aim of both parties was the same; 
but the insurgents sought to attain 
their end by a speedy and violent pro¬ 
cess, for whicli the others were not 
prepared. They proposed to under¬ 
mine the power of the sovereigns by 
a continned course of agitation, to arm 
a burghei’ guard throughout Germany, 
as a countercheck to the troops, and, 
wherever it is possible, to seduce the 
latter from their allegiance. In this 
latter scheme, as recent events have 
shown, they have been uniortunately 
too successftil; and the military system 
of German^' had afforded them great 
lacilities. The (ierman regiments are 
not, as is the case in Britain, trans- 
fern-d from town to town, and from 
province to province, in a continual 
round of service. They are quartcr(*,d 
for years in the same place, make 
alliances with the town-folks, and be¬ 
come imbued with all their local and 
prevalent prejudices. They arc, in 
fact, too much identified with the 
populace to be thoroughly relied on 
in file case of any sudden crncute, 
and too much associated with the 
laiidwchr or militia, to be ready to 
act against them. Let those who 
have not reflected upon this serious 
clement of discord, consider what in 
all probability would be the state of 
an Irish regiment, if quiu tered perma¬ 
nently among the iieasantry of Tip¬ 
perary—exposed, not for a short time, 
but for years, to the baneful influ¬ 
ences of agitation and deliberate se¬ 
duction, and never having an oppor¬ 
tunity of contemplating elsewhere the 
advantages of order and obedience ? 
The circumscribed dimensions of some 
of the ^rman states has increased 
this evil enormously; and the ex- 
am})le set by General Wrangel, when, 
in the case of the Swedish armistice, 


he declared himself to be an Imperial 
and not a Prussian commander, can¬ 
not bat have had a powerful effect in 
sapping the loyalty of the troops. If 
Wrangel took that step in consequence 
of secret orders from his master, as is 
by no means improbable, ho may be 
personally absolved from blame, but 
only by shifting to the royal shoulders 
such a load of obloquy and scorn as 
never monarch carried before. If, on 
the contrary, Wrangel did this on his 
own authority, the Prussian govera- 
ment has evinced lamcntablewcakncss, 
in not having him triedby a court-mar¬ 
tial, and shot for audacious treason. 

If tlio monai’chics of Germany are 
to be preserved, it must be through 
the resolution of the troops^ A con¬ 
gress is at this moment obviously im¬ 
possible, nor can it be attempted until 
the Frankfort parliament has run its 
course—a consummation which some 
peo)ilc think is not only devoutly to 
be desired, but A’^ery near at hand. 
Things have nOAV gone so far, that it 
is dilflcnlt to sec how any kind of 
order can be restored, without the 
disastrous alternative oi' commotion 
and civil war. There are again symp¬ 
toms of republican gatherings in the 
north, whicli Prussia c.annot this time 
overlook, without sacrificlug the frag¬ 
ments of her honour. At Vienna, 
the insun’cctiou has been successful. 
I'he emperor lias, a second time, 
quitted Schdubrunn, and has openly 
announced that, when he next returns 
lo his capital, it will be at the head of 
an avenging army. There is nothing 
improbable in this announcement. 
The Austrian army is less liable to the 
impaiiing influence already noticed 
than that of any other German state; 
and though there iieA’^cr was a time 
when its services were so urgently 
required at so many menacing points 
as at the present, there may yet be 
strength enough left to crush the in¬ 
surgent capital. Of course, in such an 
event, all men may be prepared to 
hear from the liberals the same howl 
of horror which issued from their sym¬ 
pathising throats, when the populace of 
Naples manfully and boldly espoused 
the cause of their legitimate sovereign. 
Sicilian cannibalism can be pardoned, 
but Neapolitan loyalty, never! 

It is a vain dream to associate 
German unity with the existing sys- 
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tem of principalities. Whether Von 
Gagern is really in earnest, in at¬ 
tempting to labour towards this end, or 
whether he is merely keeping up the 
appearance of such a union, for the 
purpose of paving the way to a more 
sweeping measure of democracy, may 
be the subject of legitimate doubt. If 
the former bo the case, he has com¬ 
mitted a grave error, in allowing the 
Diet to be annihilated. Though diffi¬ 
cult, it was by no means impossible to 
bave adjusted the separate constitu¬ 
tions of the German states upon a 
liberal basis, and to have devolve.d 
upon the chambers the right of nomi- 
ating the members of the imperial 
diet. Such a system might have se¬ 
cured as much unity of purpose as 
was requisite for general administra¬ 
tion, without resorting to the dan¬ 
gerous experiment of a parliament 
elected by universal suftiage. But 
nothing of this sort was attempted. 
On the contraiy, the Diet fell without 
a struggle: its old functions had censed 
when Prussia deserted it for the car¬ 
rying out an independent policy of her 
own; and no one attempted to resus¬ 
citate it by the infusion of novel blood. 

Notwithstanding such charm as 
might be derived from the society of 
Messrs Zitz, Simon, and Co., and the 
fund of information which professor 
Elingemann was ever ready to pour 
into my ear, I soon became tired of 
Frankfort, and betook myself to the 
watering-places. This was a good 
year for calculating what proportion 
of the company usually located during 
the summer months at Wiesbaden, 
Homburg, and Baden, sought those 
places for the benefit of the Hygeian 
springs, in contradistinction to those 
whose main attraction was the Casino. 
Tbennmboroftheformcr class, Ishould 
say, was comparatively small. Al¬ 
though one cannot feel much sympathy 
for such nests of gambling, maintained, 
to the discredit of the smallor German 
princes, for the sake of the revenue 
obtained firom the Israclitish proprie¬ 
tors of the banks, it was yet painful to 
observe the dull appearance of the 
towns. There was hardly any rem¬ 
nant of that gsdety and sprightliness, 
which used to characterise these haunts 
of fashion and dissipation—none of 
the equipages which were wont to 
■roll along the environs, with ducal 
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coronets on their blazon. The bazaars 
were deserted : the tables-d'hote mi¬ 
serably attended. If thii-ty peoplJ 
assembled in one of the great saloons^ 
whicli fomerly used to be occupied 
by two hundred, the countenance of the 
host relaxed, and he evidently canght 
at the circumstance, as a gleam of re¬ 
turning prosperity. There were still 
one or two desperate gamblers to be 
seen at the roulette and rouge-et-noir 
tables, staking their gold with as much 
eagerness and stem determinaUon as 
over; but, in general, there seemed to 
prevail such a seiious scarcity of bul¬ 
lion, that those who possessed any were 
chary of hazarding their florins. The 
brass bands still played as of yore, but 
their music sounded dull and melan¬ 
choly. Few subscribed to raffles, and 
the balls were miserable failures. 

The state of the small capitals is 
still worse. Darmstadt, never a 
lively town, is literally shut up. You 
may wander through the streets of 
Carlsnihe, as in the solitudes of 
Balbec, wondering what on earth 
can have become of the whole popula¬ 
tion, and not be able to solve the pro¬ 
blem, unless, indeed, you shouldhappen 
to hear the clattering of the hoofs of 
the Baden cavalry awakening the 
dormant echoes of the street. Then, 
with a shrill whoop of “ Hier kommt 
die Badischc cavallerie!” man, wo¬ 
man, and child,—chambermaid and 
waiter, rush to the windows to admu-e 
the exciting spectacle of their native 
heroes, mounted upon animals not 
very much lai-ger than ponies, gnd, 
the moment the procession has passed, 
ralapsc into the same state of somno¬ 
lency as before. The palaces do not 
seem to be occupied, and the voice of 
the syrens on the boards of the 
theatres is mute. 

Perfectly disgusted with the change, 
which was too conspicuous every¬ 
where, I bent ray way towards 
Switzerland ; and there, amidst the 
mountains, snows, cascades and gla¬ 
ciers of the Oberland, strove to banish 
from my mind all thoughts of revolu¬ 
tion and its concomitant ruin. But 
Switzerland has suffered, in its way, 
almost as much as Germany. Al¬ 
though the central point of Enrope to 
which the steps of the tourists tend, 
it fui-nishes ample proof of the general 
consternation and miseiy in its lonely 
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roads and empty hotels. There are 
no English travelling abroad this year, 
igpometimcs you encounter an Ameri¬ 
can party who have crossed the 
Atlantic, cuiious to see how the old 
countries are getting on in their novel 
craze for republican institutions, but 
the staple of the travelling commo- 
dity consists of Italian refugees from 
Lombardy. These men also seem to 
have adopted n kind of medimval 
garb, more graceful than that of the 
Germans, and are, to outward appear¬ 
ance, no despicable specimens of 
humanity. They vapour and bluster 
largely about their exertions for 
Italian independence, though 1 never 
could meet with one who had actually 
struck a blow in its behalf. They 
were furious at Charles Albert, whom 
they characterised as a “ traditore 
scclcratissimo," and vaunted that, but 
for him and his I’iedmontese troops, 
-they would long ago have freed their 
country from the grasp of the Austrians. 
I was not altogether able to comjnchend 
by what process of ratiocination these 
illustrious exiles airivedat this result. 
It would appear odd if they could not 
accomplish, with the aid of allies, the 
very same task for which they as¬ 
serted their notorious unassisted com¬ 
petency. This is a political riddle 
of such a nature, that I shall not 
attempt to solve it. 

It is, however, comfortable to re¬ 
mark, that Swiss industry, in many of 
its branches, still continues imdimi- 
nished. The squat and unwholesome 
hunter, who for years has infested the 
Koseuthal, still pursues his prey, in the 
shape of the unwary traveller, with 
perpetual impudence and impoitunity. 
Out of his clutches you cannot get, 
until you have purchased, at triple its 
artihcial value, the wooden effigy of 
o chamois, a horn whistle, or the 
image of an Alpine cow; and even 
after you have made your escape, 
crossed the bridge, and are in full re¬ 
treat up the valley, you hear him cla¬ 
mouring behind you with offers of a 
staff’ to sell. From every cottage- 
door rush forth hoi-des of uncompro¬ 
mising children; nay, they surprise 
you in the very wastes, far from any 
human dwelling, and their only cry is 
“ Batzenl" Approach a waterfall, 
and yon are immediately surrounded 
<by a plump of those juvenile Cossacks, 


seizing hold of your skirts, thrusting 
their hands upwards in your face, and 
denying you one moment's leisure to 
survey the scene. Their yelp for 
pence is heard above the sullen roar¬ 
ing of the cataract. In vain yon take 
to flight—they cleave to you like a 
swarm of midgM. You leap brook, 
scale bank, and scour across the mea¬ 
dow towards the road, but you fare 
no better than the Baron of Crans- 
tounin his race with the Goblin Page; 
and at last are compelled to ransom 
yourself by parting with the whole of 
the change in your possession. 

If I can judge from the present tem¬ 
per of the Swiss, they are not likely to 
return a very complacent answer to. 
the charge made against them by the 
central power at Frankfort, of having 
harboured Struve and his gang. The 
German troubles have kept back so 
many visitors from their country, that 
the Swiss are not inclined to bo par¬ 
ticular as to the political opinions of 
any one who may favour them with a 
sojourn; and in the present state of 
matters it is rather difficult to deter¬ 
mine who are rebels or the reverse. 
Bitterly at this moment is Switzerland 
execrating a revolution which has en¬ 
tailed upon her consequences almost 
equivalent to the total failure of a har¬ 
vest. 

After spending a fortnight among 
the mountains, 1 retraced my steps to 
Frankfort. There I discovered that, 
in the interim, some little change had 
taken place in the aspect of political 
affairs. Prussia had at length taken 
heart of grace, and had remonstrated 
against the arbitrary refusal of the 
armistice with Denmark, which she 
had been expressly empowered, by 
the authority of the Reichsverweser, 
to conclude. This tardy recognition 
of the laws of honour had, of course, 
given enormous umbrage to the Frank¬ 
furters, who now considered themselves 
as the supreme arbiters of peace or war 
in Europe; the more so, because they 
were not called upon to pay a single 
farthing ot the necessary expenses. 
They appeared to think th at,yurc dwim, 
they were entitled to the gratuitous 
services of the Prussian and Hanove-' 
rian armies; and, with that subUme 
disregard of cost which we are all apt 
to feel when negotiating with our 
neighbours’ money, they were furious 
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at asy intemiption of the war unwor¬ 
thily commenced against their small 
l)nt spirited autagonist. Such, at least, 
was the feeling among the burghers, 
in which they were powerfully encou¬ 
raged by the co-operation of the wo¬ 
men. It is a singular fact that, in 
times of revolution, the fair sex is 
always indined to ^ush mattem to 
greater exti'emity than the other, for 
what reason it is literally impossible to 
say. 1 had the pleasure of spending 
.an evening at a social reunion iii 
Frankfort, and can aver that the sen¬ 
timents which emanated from the la¬ 
dies would have done no discredit to 
Demoiselle Theroignc de Mei'icourt 
in the midst df the Beign of Terror. 

But other motives than those of 
mere abstract democracy had some 
influence with the members of the 
parliament. Many of them who, in 
the first instance, had voted for the 
peremptory infraction of the armistice, 
were fully aware that they could not 
afford as yet to afli ont Trussia, or to 
give her an open pretext for resiling 
from the movemeut party. Such a 
step would have been tantamount to 
annihilation, and therefore they were 
disj) 0 scd to succumb. Others, I 
verily believe, thought seriously .upon 
their five florins a-day. Hitherto 
Prussia had been the only state w’hich 
had granted a monetary contingent, 
and to refuse compliance with her 
wishes would inevitably in^'olve a sa¬ 
crifice of the goose that furnished the 
supply of metallic eggs. Therefore, 
after a long and rathiu- furious debate, 
the assembly retracted their former 
decision, and consented to a cessation 
of hostilities 

A parliament, chosen upon the basis 
of universal suffrage, is onlj'- safe 
when its opinions coincide with those 
of the mob. In the present instance 
they were directly counter to the 
sweet will of the populace, and of 
course the decision was received with 
every symptom of turbulence. 

“ Professor,” said 1 t^my learned 
friend, on the evening alW' this me¬ 
morable debate, “you have given one 
sensible vote to-day, and I hope you 
’‘Will never repent of it. But, if you 
will take my advtec, you will do well 
to absent yourself from the parliament 
to-morrow. There arc certain symp¬ 
toms going on in the streets which 1 
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do not altogether l&ei, for they put 
me forcibly in mind of what 1 saw in 
Paris this last spring; and, unless % 
Gei'mazi mob differs essentially from a 
French ono, we shall smell gunpow¬ 
der to-mon’ow. I should be sorry to 
sec my ancient preceptor fragmentally 
distributed as an offering to the god¬ 
dess of discord.” 

“ Don’t speak of it, August Kei^- 
old, my dear boy! ” said the Profes¬ 
sor in manifest terror. “ I wouldn’t 
mind much being hauled up to a 
lamp-post, for I am heavy enough to 
break any in lYankfort down; but 
the bare notion eff dismemberment 
fills my soul with fear. Well says 
the poet, varium et mutabiUt: and he 
might safely have applied it to the 
l)eople. Will you ^lieve. that I, 
w’hose whole soul is engi’ossed with the 
thoughts of unity and the public weal, 
was actually hissed and hooted at as 
a traitor, when I emerged to-day from 
the assembly ? ” 

“it is the penalty you must pay 
for your political greatness,” I replied. 
“ But, if I were you, I should back 
out of the thing altogether. Cobbling 
constitutions is rather dangerous work 
in such times as these; and it strikes me 
that your valuable lieMtb may be some¬ 
what impaired by your exertions.” 

“ llcavcu knows,” said the I’rofes- 
sor devoutly, “ that I would willingly 
die for my country—that is, in my 
bed. But 1 do begin to perceive that 
I am overworking this frail tenement 
of clay. Once let this crisis be past, 
and I shall return to the university, 
resume my philosophic labours, and 
finish my inchoate treatise upon the 
‘ Natural History of Axioms.’ ” 

“ You will do wisely, Professor, and 
humanity will ow^e you a debt: only 
don’t employ that fellow Blum as your 
publisher. Apropos^ what is Simon 
of Treves saying to tins state of mat¬ 
ters y” 

“ Simon of Treves,” replied my 
learned friend^ “ is little better than 
an arrogant coxcomb. lie had tho 
inconceivable audacity to laugh in iny 
face, when I proposed, on the ground 
of common ancestry, to open negotia¬ 
tions with the Thracians, and to ask me 
if it would not be desirable to include 
the whole of the Peloponnesus.” 

“ He mnst indeed be a blockiiead! 
Well, Professor, keep quiet for tho 
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cvouing, and don’t i^ow yourself in 
the streets. I am going to take a little 
stroll of observation before bed, and 
to-raoiTow morning we shall hold a 
committee of personal safety.” 

On ordinary occasions, the streets 
of Frankfort are utterly deserted by 
ten o’clock. This night, however, the 
case was different. Groups of ill- 
looking, ruffianly fellows, were collect¬ 
ed at the comers of the streets; and 
more than onett, beneath the blouse, 1 
could detect tlie glitter of a furtive 
weapon. There were lights and bustle 
in the club-houses, and every tiling 
betokened the approach of a pojmlar 
emeute. 

“ You will do well,” said I to the 
Swiss porter of the liussisc/ier Hof on 
re-entering, “ to warn any strangers 
in your house to keep within doors to¬ 
morrow. Unless I am strangely mis¬ 
taken, we shall have a repetition of 
the scenes in Paris to-morrow. In the 
mean time, I shall trouble you for my 
key.” 

1 rose next morning at six, and 
looked out of my window, half expect¬ 
ing to sec a barricade; but for once 1 
was disappointed—the Germans arc 
a much slower set than the French. 
At nine, however, there Avere reason¬ 
able symptoms of commotion, and I 
could hear the hoai'sc roar of a mob 
iu the distance Avhilst I was occupied 
ill shaving. 

Presently up came a waiter. 

“ The llerr Professor desires me to 
say that, if you have no objection, he 
would be glad to breakfast iu your 
room.” My apartments w’cre on the 
third story. 

“ Show him up,” said I; and my 
friend entered as pale as death. 

“ O August Keiguold, this is a hor¬ 
rible business! ” 

“ Pshaw!" said I, “ how can you 
expect unity without a row ?” 

“ But they tell me that the mob are 
already breaking into the assembly— 
into the free, inviolable, sacred par¬ 
liament of Germany!” 

“ Is that all ? They might, in my 
liurablc opinion, be doing a great deal 
worse.” 

“ And they arc beginning to put up 
banicadcs.” 

“ Thai’s serious,” said 1; “ hoAv- 
cver, one comfort is, that they expect 
somebody to attack them. Take your 


coffee, Professor, and let us await 
events with fortitnde. You are tole¬ 
rably safe here.” 

The Professor groaned, for his spirit 
was sorely troubled. I really felt for 
the poor man, who was now begin¬ 
ning, for the first time, to taste the 
bitter fruits of revolution. They were 
as ashes in his academical mouth. 

There was a balcony before my win¬ 
dow, from which I could survey the 
whole of the Zell, or principal street 
of Frankfort. The people were swarm¬ 
ing below as busy as a disturbed nest 
of ants. A.Jmge gang of fellows, with 
pickaxes, took up their post immedi¬ 
ately in front of the hotel, and began 
to demolish the pavement with a tole- 
rabhf show of alacrity. 

“ Here is the Avork of unity begun 
iu earnest!” I exclaimed. “Where 
is your armed burgher guard now, 
Professor? This is a glorious deve¬ 
lopment of your national theories I 
Quite right, gentlemen; upset that 
earriage—roll out those barrels. In 
five minutes you will have erected as 
pretty a fortalice as AA'Ould have 
croAvued the sconce of Drumsuab, if 
j)uga1(l Dalgetty had had his will. 
'J'he arrangement also of stationing 
sliai'iishooters at the neighbouring 
Avindows is judicious. Have a care, 
I’rofcssor! If any of these patriots 
should chanc<' to recognise a recusant 
member, yon may possibly have the 
Avorst of it. For the sake of shelter, 
and to prevent accidents, 1 shall even 
put iny portmanteau in front of us ; 
for damaged linen is better than an 
ounce of lead in the thorax.” 

In a A'cry .short time the barricade 
AA'as completed, but as yet no assail¬ 
ants had appeared. This circum¬ 
stance seemed to astonish even the 
insurgents, Avho held a consultation, 
and llicn, with tolerable philosophy, 
proceeded to light their pipes. They 
were not altogether composed of the 
lower orders; some of them seemed 
to belong to the middle-classes, and 
were the active directors of the de¬ 
fence. I w could not, of course, tell 
what was going on iu other parts of 
the town, for all communication was 
barred. Better for us it Avas so, for”* 
about this time Prince Liebnowsky, 
and Major von Anerswaldt; were piur- 
(lered. 

A considerable period of time clap- 
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sed, and yet there was no appearance 
of the. soldiery. 1 had almost begun 
to think that the insurrection might 
pass away without bloodshed, when 
a mounted aide*de-camp rode np 
and conferred with the leaders on the 
barricade. From his gestures it was 
evident that he was urging them to 
disperse, but this they peremptorily 
refused. Shortly afterwards a body 
of Austrian soldiers charged up the 
street at double-quick time, and the 
firing began in earnest. 

“ I am a doomed man 1 ” cried the 
Professor, and he leaped convulsively 
on my bed. “As sure as Archimedes 
was killed in his closet, I shall be 
dragged out to the street and mas¬ 
sacred 1 ” 

“No fear ot that,” said I. “Body 
of Bacon, man 1 do you think that 
those fellows have nothing else to do 
than to hunt out philosophers ? That's 
shaip work though ! The windows 
ore strongly manned, auj^ I fear the 
military will suficr." 

The loud explosion of a cannon 
shook the hotel, and a grateful sound 
it was, for 1 knew that, if artillery 
were employed, the cause of order 
was secure. It produced, liowever, 
a contraiy effect on the Protesor, 
who thought he was listening to his 
^eath-kneU. On a sudden there was 
a trampling on the stairs. 

“ They are coming for me!” groaned 
the Professor. “ Om pro nobis! I 
shall never read a lecture more! ” 
And stti'C enough the door was flung 
open, and five or six Prussian sol¬ 
diers, bearing their muskets, entered. 
Kiingcmann dropped down in a 
swoon. 

“ You must excuse ceremony, gen¬ 
tlemen,” said the coiporal; “ we 

have orders to dislodge the rioters.” 
And forthwith the whole party stepped 
out on the balcony, and commenced a 
regular fusillade. Presently one of 
them dropped his weapon, and stag¬ 
gered into the room; he had receiv^ 
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a bad wound in the sliouldcr. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards a bullet went 
plump into my portmanteau. 

“ Oh confound it I ” cried I; “ if they 
arc beginning to attack property, it is 
full time to be on the alert. With 
your leave, friend, I shall borrow 
your musket.” 

Next morning I took a final fare¬ 
well of the Professor. The good man 
was much agitated, for, besides his 
bodily terror, he had been suffering 
from the effects of a violent purgative 
attack. 

“ I have thought seriously over 
what you said, my dear boy, and I 
begin to perceive that I have been act¬ 
ing very much like a fool. 1 shall 
pack up my chattels this evening, 
wash my hands of public affairs, and 
return to lay my old bones in x)oaco 
beside those of my predecessors in 
the university.” 

“ You can’t do better. Professor; 
and if, in your prelections, you would 
omit all notice of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, and say as little as pos¬ 
sible about the Lacedaemonian code, 
it might tend to promote the welfare 
of your students, both in this world 
and in the next.” 

“ Of that, my dear August Iteig- 
nold, I am now thoroughly convinced. 
Bnt you must admit that the abstract 
idea of unity—” 

“ Is utter fudge I You seo the re¬ 
sult of it already in the blood which 
is thickening in the streets. Adieu, 
Professor! Put your cockade in the 
fire, and offer my wannest congratu¬ 
lations to yonr friend Mr Simon of 
Treves.” 

Two days after<i?ards I experienced 
a genuine spasm of satisfaction while 
setting my foot on Dutch ground at 
Arnheim. The change from a demo¬ 
cratic to a conservative countiy was 
so exhilarating, that I nearly slow 
myself by drinking confusion to de¬ 
mocracy in bumpers of veritable 
Schiedam.' 
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SATIRES AKD CARICATURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


A Comic History of England would 
be an exceedingly curious, and even a 
valuable work. We do not mean a 
caricatured history, with ^at men 
turned into ridicule, and important 
events burlesqued; such absurdities 
may provoke pity, but they will 
hardly extort a smile from any whose 
sudrage is worth courting. We have 
had a vast deal of comic literature in 
this country during the' last dozen 
years *, quite a torrent of /occtu®, a 
surfeit of slang and puns. One or 
two popular humorists gave the im¬ 
petus, and set a host of imitators 
sliding and wriggling down the in¬ 
clined plane leading from wit and 
humour to buffoonery and bad^ taste. 
The majority reached in an instant 
the bottom of the slope, and have 
ever since remained there. The truth 
is, the funny style has been overdone; 
the supply of jokers has exceeded the 
demand for jokes, until the very word 
“ comic ” resounds unpleasantly upon 
the public tympanum. It were a 
change to revert for a while to tho 
wit of our forefathers, at least as good, 
%ve suspect, as much of more modem 
manufacture. And therefore, we 
repeat, a comic English history, 
whose claims to the quality should be 
founded on its illustration by tho 
songs, satires, and caricatures of its 
respective periods, would be interest¬ 
ing and precious in many ways; par- 
ticnlaidy as giving an insight into 
popular feel ings and characteristics, and 
often as throwing additional light upon 
the causes of important revolutions 
and political changes. - It would cer¬ 
tainly be a very difficult book to com¬ 
pile. Instead of beginning at the 
usual starting-post of Roman inva¬ 
sion, it could hardly be carried back 
to 'the first William. The Saxons 
may possibly have revenged them¬ 
selves on their conquerors by sati¬ 
rical ditties, and by rude and gro¬ 
tesque delineations; but it may be 
doubted whether any authenticated 


specimens of either their poetry or 
painting are in existence at the pre¬ 
sent day. It would not surprise us 
if King John’s courtiers had curried 
favour with their master by lampoon¬ 
ing the absent Coeur-do-Lion; and 
doubtless when there were men suf¬ 
ficiently sacrilegious to slay a church¬ 
man at the altar, others may have 
ventured to satirise in rude doggrel 
the pride and presumption of Ttiomas 
a Bccket. But have their graceless 
effusions survived? Can they be 
traced in black letter, or deciphered 
on the blocks of wood and stone 
referred to in Mr Wright’s preface ? 
Wo fear not; and we believe that, up 
to the date of the invention of print¬ 
ing, the history suggested would l»e 
veiy meagre, and the task of writing 
it most nngratefhl. For some time 
after that date the humorous illus¬ 
trations would be written, and not 
pictorial; son^ and lampoons, per- ^ 
haps, but of caricatures few or none. 
For although caricature, in one 
variety or other, is ancient as the 
Pyramids, its introduction is recent 
into the country where, of all others, 
it seems most at home. Fostered by 
political liberty, it has naturalised 
itself kindly on English soil, but its 
foreign origin remains undeniable. Al¬ 
ready, in the sixteenth century, Italy 
had herCaracci, andFranceherCallot; 
whilst in England we vainly seek, until 
the appearance of Hogarth, a caricatur¬ 
ist whose name abides incur memories, 
or whose works grace our museums. 

It Is evident, then, that the easiest 
way to write a history of the kind we 
have spoken of, is to begin at the end 
and write backwards. At any rate 
the historian avoids discouragement, 
at the very commencement, from the 
paucity of materials. And that is 
the plan Mr Wright has adopted. 
Breaking ]^ew ground, he naturidly 
selected tire spot most likely to reward 
his toil, and pitched upon the reigns 
of the first three Georges. He could 
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^latcJIj^h&vft'tsliogen A,inore inferestiag. 
period; sad eertidnfy, without coihSag 
inoonveriiehtiy'Toear to .proseait 
d^, -be' eouB; have fLsS^ pa hone 
. moreprplids drtdr 

. ieries -hd hiiil tptfile.lt liis l^oskteae to 
. disint^ Affid r^roducb. 

, ![her coateats of Mr Wi!%h1^a book 
/would sort iiito twp eom^boasive 
V<;laasc3—tbe eooial smd' the political; 

tho fbnaer tbe' leart 'trqlao^a««i8v but 
. 'i^ moj^ oatertabaiag. s;^ 

tuBd: taradatoreOf under the dri^ 
^ Georges, possesa but a meMtetate 
iwttviactioa ^ the prepetefc day; «ad% 

:'k not till tibtt pestod of tbe AaMHOsai ' 
ml^t abhPst saj ikt 
^that of the lUivaLu^OA’-^'^^udi 

> , they excito interest, and, iDO!?p to 
" aii^ The Mte at 'tha foSiea id so* 

. :«ciely at large ka^ amovegenm'id and 
Ifaaa those lovrdled 
.. at JWyKwIiiide apdlottj^nes loagsince 
' |ak>si^away.. Ti^ first tea ywrs of 
■* ^ibe^^kicessi^ (^tboiipaepdf Haao^ 
«?akte< ]|iOor-botii in the .number and 
'.4gpality '«of carieatures and re- 
«meteaess of the juried halt' 

' han'ced the diffiemt j of iUldlog 
th^ut. Wfitten satires aitd pas¬ 
quinades were abundant, but, to 
judge from those preserved, few were 
worth preserving. Of these ephemeral 
publications there exists no important 
Pollfection, ‘'eidier public or piivate. 
Of caricatures, more are to be got at, 
although, strange to say, the British 
Museum contains very few. *'There 
was far less of humour and spirit in 
those that appeared during the early 
part of the eighteenth century than in 
those produced during its latter por¬ 
tion. In feet, until the reign of George 
II., the art eould hardly be said to bo 
cultivated. In the first hundred pages 
of the book befere us, which comprise 
nearly the whole reign of George I., 
we find only fourteen ci&fe~a small 
proportfon pf the three hundred scat¬ 
tered through the two volumes. And 
scarcely one of the fourteen has the 
qualities essential ^ a genuine carica¬ 
ture. They aim at telling a story, pr 
conveying an insinuation, rather Iraan 
at burlesquing persons. Sometimea 
the prints or medals (the latter were 
a favourite vehicle for the circulation 
of satire) were simply allegories, and 
as such are incorrectly designated by 
the word caricature, which, as derived 


. Irdm the.ItaUaU'Cartcare, Implies a 
: thing overchiu^cd or exaggerated in 
ita ^raportkms. As jan Stance of 
these allegories, we may cite a Jaoo- 
. bita Wheim Britamda. is seen 

weeping, the h(Hse of Hanover 
timpm^th»Mouandniti<!orm The 
English satkae^ vfatr at 'that period 
inmidiy peratnmfod by Britaonia' aud 
har;ll^ unril GiUrim mich later— 
taking rtite It m h'Pdi Dr 

ouftfigureof whichlias been' 

preserved, wkhmo^c^ modifica* 
tieii> by pi! snbseqamit ctmteaturists. 
]Sogari^ who first attni^ in 

17S@-4, byh^attackshpoutiiedegene- 
. the atfege^fhea abaa^ot^'to 
opmWfiioaiqnerade^ and paatemime— 
bn>ugbti>{iiabrda4kratyie of earicattu^ 
than hk predecessonsi, but sM he jas 
toobinMematiGtd.* Then^foratimeTca- 
ricatnre got into riie han^ of amateur 
artlsts^fomaleaswell asmale. Thus 
a humorous . drdWiag ci riie Italian 
fi^ttgors, Cuazoni and ^^ineUi, and of 
Heideg^ rite ugly mmiagor, is attri* 
huted to the Confess of Bniiington. 
Then; after ah Interregnum, daring 
whitrii caricature languished, GiUray 
arose:—Gillray, who, coarse and often 
indecent as he was, (in which respects, 
however, he did but conform to* the 
tone and manners of his day,) was 
unquestionably rite ablest of bis tribe, 
the most thoroughly English, and the 
most irresistiMy humorous caricaturist 
we have-had. TUo refined might tax 
liim with OTOSShess, but his delinea¬ 
tions weni home to the mtdtitude; and 
to the multitude the caricaturist must 
address himsrif, if he would produca' 
effect, and enjoy Infinence. For a 
while, during'^e war with France, 
Gillra^’s active jwnefl was a power in 
the state. In his turn he was sur¬ 
passed in coarseness and vulgarity,' 
but not in wit, by his contemporary 
Rowlandson. , . 

. The sketches before t^s, of the his- 
to^ of Engkmd4gtd6r ,riie hoxiso of 
Hanover, are aot^ be considered as 
depen4!ent On the aBtires and carica¬ 
tures used’ to filustrate them. They 
form a general narrative of the most 
prominent events of a very important 
century, with which are interwoven, 
when opportunity bfters, the most re¬ 
markable pen and pandl pasquinades 
of the day. Theiatter, however, have 
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QDt alvf ^rs been x^iainabjk>» or are Boa . 
WOTth reeording*.' As we hare ritoady ? 
' mentioned^ lik^ are searceat the qom- 
mencement of the book, whtt^ opens 
. at the death of Qn^n Anjoe « 1714.. 
Wlifin Jacobite plots ’ werp Kifej and 
party.fheling'faaae high aata prince 
frequent Itleodj eitiru^tos. in London 
stmets^^between thervinhjgs or,Hai^^ 
verianaahd^ the “ aa the ad¬ 

herents of -theFi^hdesTwotie styled 
by theu;..bp{H!Hiei&ts, tt^ i^pear to 
have Cixisted no dt^^tsmenof mnch 
talent for ewicature f wh3st the poe¬ 
tical satires Judgingfromthespeelmens 
furnish^' by Mi> A^ri^ht,, as© vew 
' middling £a iherit, although excsoad- 
ingl/nngperQua. of. these httle 
wit,, there^.was. mnhh niol^^ a^ 
abuse on bqth sid^. On th© part of 
the Jacobite^, agpt^iof^nras the- ooder 
of me day;: the mob, both in 

London and the provinces, were in¬ 
cited to many excesses — su<^ as 
attacking hhuse^ rolling passengers, 
pulling down Dissentine-chapels, and 
drinking James the Th^’s health iin 
J)he open streets. In Manchester, .in 
Jnne 1715, the population wwe for 
several days masters of the town. The 
resulta were the passing of the Biot 
Act, and the quartering of cavalry in 
the places most disaffected, ulie 
Whigs, on their pm*t, were not idle, 
but earned on a brisk Wav of words, 
and raked up all the <H^d stories about 
the Pretenden—that he was no king’s 
son, but a miller’s offspring, convoyed 
into the Queen's bed in a warmiug- 
pan by the JRasuit Father Petre. Of 
course such tales as these gave a fine 
handle to sqnib and lampoon; and, in 
reference to the Jesuit’s name, the 
Whigs designated the, Pretender as 
Peterkin or Perkin—an appellation 
offering a convenient coincidence 
with that of a previous impudent as¬ 
pirant to tho English crown. To 
snroi's of this kind thO Jacobite min¬ 
strels manfully and spiritedly replied; 
and although the mo?® was less pro¬ 
pitious in England than in Scotland, 
there is no doubt these eflhsions had a 
considerable effect upon the people. 
But tho suppression of the rebellion 
damped their'spirits, and with it thdr 
poetic fire; whilst the e::^ting Whigs 
triumphantly flapped their; wings, and 
crowed a yet louder strain. Perkin 
and the warmibg-pan were the burden 


.Of Wf^iay, and a-pe'al of* jikrodiea 
■W^rated ^ ffight of the Stuart: 

• h ■ ‘ . X ’ 

, " dta rowing ■ 

Witk blwtt of noturem wind, 
Yoang4^orkin i&y deploring, 

. 0» warming-nwt racliow ^ - 

Wide oV thb rowing • 

Ha east a. dismal lool^ 

And shiver’d like the -willows ' . • ■ 
That tremble o’er the brook.’’,, ^ 

One wOnM, think the “ Oxford sca¬ 
lars,” aOootmted. snob fervent Jaco¬ 
bites, fioight replied victoriouBl^ 
to tepid doitplets as this. ’ But 
their hearta-wei&'down at their King’s 
r:^lse. 'And poor 89 the Versi^.. 
were, n© douht tmy took wonderfi^ 
at the ttme,—Somheb, in su^ thhegs^ 
d^OUda upon the apri>po»: And ho^’ 
a>lit!^ seotiOtt of the Tories, prev4>'> 
onsiy ' fevparabte to. the Jacob, 
broke away from, them in their midv 
frotano, made riteir peace wii^ the 
niling^ powers, and took the oath of 
tdlegiance. long after fightmg 

was over in riio North—to be revived 
only in '45 by the chivalrons Charles 
Edward — the Jmsobite mob Kept 
London in hot water, and, thanks. to* 
the inefficiency of tho ]^ee, ffiiiht 
have done serious mis^ief, but for 
the Mu^ite Societies formed at that 
period. These were simply Whig 
clubs, meetingat certain public-houses, 
(the Magpie apd Stamp, in Newgate* 
Street, was one,) and sallying out 
upon occasion to fight the Jacobites. 
Tho laitter had also taverns of 
rendezvous, but these were few, 
and it was chiefly the lowest mob 
tliat in London still sported the 
White Rose, and cursed the Hanove¬ 
rian. In most of the many conflicts 
that then occurred, tho “ Jacks ” got 
the worst of it. If they assembled 
to break windows on an illumination 
night, or to bum William or George 
in effigy, they were soon assailed %■ 
the Loyal Society, or somov other 
Whig association, who, acting'as spe¬ 
cial constables without having taken 
tho oath, drubbed them with cudgels, 
an^ extinguished their bonfires. It 
wmild appear that the Jacks did not 
often > ventiire to impede the Whig 
mob in the. perfrrmance of analogous 
ceremonies; since we read of a certain 
Fifth of November, when earicatnro 
effigies of the Pretender and bis chief 
adherents and.^apporters were car- 


C^qr. 


liM in the «trdet8. 

** Im J»,«*l bqariflg eiw*^ a 
w4]:^gv|{<i^ aMFeaqBtataoa, 
<»J|q.i]^Dt nprae at-. 

with a sucldiiit.bpttle, 
i^^ ithother playing' wit^ him. by 
bqatihg.the; warming-pan, Thase 
ww follow^ by three trampeter^ 
flying Lillibnlero and other Whig * 
thnes. Then came a cart with Or- 
mondandMarr, appropriately dressed. 
This was follows by another cart, 
containing the Pope and Pretender 
‘seated together, and Bolingbroke as 
the secretary of the latter. They 
were idl drawn backwards, with hal¬ 
ters ronnd their necks.” The sole 
opposition made by the Jacobites to 
this outrageous demonstration, was 
by the somewhat paltry proceeding of 
stealing the faggots collected for the 
"V^ig bbnfire. Four months after 
this, the Jacobites attempted a pro¬ 
cession,- and a great fight ensned, in 
' which the Whigs were victorious, 
liSter having made rare work for the 
surgeons.” The government of the 
day showed little mercy to the rioters. 

’ Seditions ballad-singers, and persons 
h^dlhg disloyal discourse, were flogged 
and pUloried; and at last, the hanging 
of seWal of the disaffected for storm- ' 
ing’a Mug-homse, put an end to the 
disturbances. That the Whigs did 
•nothear their triumph very meekly 
appears from the fallowing paragraph, 
extracted firom;'.Rfiad’.s Weekty Jqumal 
of June 15,1717. 

^ 3r 

**ljsst. Monday being supposed to be 
'the iH^day of the .SoTereign. of the 
Rose, in raspect to the annirersary, 
‘’raarhqbe«tlWhig went from^the Roebuck 
‘Jamefi^ir;;^h a fabidaw finely 
and set on a 
j WVMhig-pan bedeokt with the «ame 
sweet-soen^ commodity, which caused 
' ahundanoe .of laughter all the way, to the 
Ismiifioation of the Knights Com^ 
panion; of that order, and all the other 
daoks, to ece their soyereigu so maltreated 
In the person pf his repsesentatiye.” 

The poor mnshed Jacobites wefe 
fain to grin and bear it. 

The suf^^sion of poIiticarriiSin 
was by a greUt prevalence 

of highway robberies, in nnd arbnnd 
The streets of Lou* 
V.ere not safe, eveu^in thd day* 
'tm^yand ladies went out in.thrir 
tmibrs guarded by servants with lo^cd 


blnndc^imses.' Hiefolio^^gextracta 
flrom ^wiEmapera of the .umq read 
oddly ennngh-r-espedaHy 'whep 
remembm; ^at Aot..a- hundred and 
thir^''years have elapsed^ a^ce 
crimes recorded, in them pceurr^ 

^ l^nmdayr 2l8t Jannaiy 17S0. Abbut 
fiveoVlbefc in tbeeveafiig, thb^stage-eoe^h. 
'from, London to Hampstepd was idtadlped 
'and sobbed by highwaymen, af thp ibot * 
bf the huh and one of the passenWre 
verSly beaten for atteihpting .fo, hide his 
inbney.” , ^ 

“ Sunday 24. At' eight b*cIock in the 
evening, two highwaymen -attacked a 
gentleman in a coach on the south side 
of St Paul’s churchyard, and robbed 
him.” " , - 

“ Sunday 31. A gentleman robbed and 
murdered in Bisbopsgate street.” 

*' Monday, February 1. The Dnke of 
Chando8,coming from Canons,had anpther 
encounter with highwaymen, whom he 
captured.” 

“ Tuesday 2. The postboy warf at¬ 
tacked by three highwaymeh in Tyburn 
road, but the Duke, of Chandos, happen¬ 
ing to pass that way, came to his rescue.” 

His grace of Chandos spems to have 
been a sort of amateur thief-taker. 
Then we read of stage-coaches stopped 
and r^bed between London and 
Stoke Newington, and of a certain day, 
when all the stage-coacKes coming 
from Surrey to I.ion(]on were robbed 
by highwaymen.” At last a reward 
of one hundred pounds was offered 
for the apprehension of any highway'- 
mon withitt five miles t)f London. 
Amongst those captured were several 
persons of good repute in their 
raspective callings. They included a 
Loudon tradesman, a duke’s valet, 
and the keeper.of a boxing-school. 

The speculative madness that pre¬ 
vailed in the year 1719-20, the 

bubble mania, ” as it was called, 
offered a Jertile field to the satirist. 
Thecontagion was canghtfrom France, 
where, about that time, John iJiw 
projected hisi„ Celebrated Mississippi 
Company, and, by his wild financial 
manteuvres,'* first rendered money a 
mere drag, then plunged Fans and 
France into the profoundest miseiy. 
The ontline of Law’s histoiy is fami¬ 
liar to most persons. It will bp re¬ 
membered bow, having killed a ma}i 
ii\a' dnel in his own country, he broke 
his prison, and Bed fo France, met 
the ybung Dake of'Orleans at the 
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iiod«e;of &• eotirteBan named Dndlos, 
eiid, behig bandsome; "accomplisbed, 
and graceful, contracted with him an 
iniimacj;,.tfaat led eventnally the 
hatching' of thib'notable 
Bcheme. TEiedelnsion began to donilw 
towards the mfddle,of 1718, and,was M 
it» apogee oEt the close Qf the following 
"TTie market for.the shares was 
, iii W inaigniaeant street, still enlisting 
Fafls under tbe name of the Rue 
Qolncaiupoix, where every house ^as 
soon subdivided into an infinity of 
little offlees, and a dwelling whose 
usual rent was of six hundred livres 
yielded one hundred thousand; where 
a cobbler gained two hundred livres 
a-day, by hiring out his shed to ladies 
who came to share in and look on at 
the game; and a hunchback earned a 
handsome income by lending his 
shoulders as a writing-desk. The five- 
hnndred-livre shares rose to twenty 
thousand livres—to a premium, that is 
to say, of four thousand per cent. 
Money was for the time so abundant, 
tliat goods rose immeuseiy, and aiticles 
of luxury were all bought up. Cloth 
of gold, a Trench writer teils us, be¬ 
came exceeding rare, except in the 
streets, where it was seen draping the 
plebeian persons of the newly-enriched 
speculator. A nobleman and a Mis- 
sissippian disputed a partridge in a 
cooVs shop : tlie latter obtained it 
for two hundred livres, or more than 
eight pounds I Beranger ha$ devoted 
a witty stanza to that year of mad¬ 
ness. 

“ C'otnit la rfigence alors 
£t sans hyperbole, 

Grace aux plus drdles de corps, 
i,.a France 4toit folle ; 

Tons lea hommes iji'amusaient, 

Kt les femmes se pretaient 
l^audriole an gu£, 
tL la gaudriolc.” 


bolide pifdyedr»ft(8*j^Xa^i 
fir^tlotid y^lue df 


iniiled' 

tbenoimi^' 


fir^tlotid Vdlue df tbi!i»ixmds; tbeilQ^ 

Ibr spddtdatioii bdd 
ncl; and tn» 

South-Sea bill passed through 
, nientj and i^dived the royal ssscmf: 
add ^ aspdden stock-jobbiUg sesemed 
become the sole business of all 
"Masses. The Tory papers lidicnldd 
-the folly. Sir Robert V^alpole pub¬ 
lished a warning pamphlet, a pro¬ 
clamation forbade the formation of 
unauthorised companies; but all in 
vain. Shares in the most absurd 
bubbles were eagerly caught at. A 
company was even announced, and its 
-shares bought, which was merely ad¬ 
vertised as * for an undertaking which 
shall in due time be revealed.’ Among 
other odd projects were companies 
'• for planting of mulberry trees, and 
breeding of silk-worms in Chelsea 
Park;* ‘for importing a number of 
large jack-asses from Spain,'in order 
to propagate a larger breed of mules 
in England ‘ for fattening of hogs.’ 
In August, the stock of the various 
London companies was calculated to 
^cecd tlie value of five hnndi’ed - 
millions.” About this time Law’s 
credit balloon began to collapse, which 
was a hint to the EugUsh jobbers .of 
what they might in their turn expect. 
It was nearly the end of the year 
Avhen he Avas compelled to lly from 
Paris, and ^akc refuge in Venice, where 
he died, nn impoverished gambler, in 
May 1729, leaving for sole inherit¬ 
ance. a diamond wort^ about 15Q0 
pounds sterling, which he bad bebn.ili 
the habit of pawning when Imrd 
pushed. Many weeks hf^re his de¬ 
parture from France,, hd|rever, thb 
London companies were discredited 
and tamed into ridicule by a liost 
of . songs and satirical pieces, one 
of the best of which was* the celebriited. 


As an essential preliminary to hold¬ 
ing tbe office of Comptroller-general 
of the French finances, Lifw {dlowed 
tbe Abbe de Tenpin to convert him to 
the religion of Rome. This apostasy, 
and its disastrous consequences to 
France, became the subject of many 
squibs" and satirical verses when the 
fallacy of the system ultimately ap¬ 
peared. Before the panic came, how-, 
^ver, and an attempted realisation 
on the part of some of the largest 
VOL. 'LXIV.—NO. 'cccxctai. 


Houth-Sea Ballad; or^ Merry Remarks 
upon ExcTiange-AUey Bubbl^. < 

“From the month of October to 
the end of the year, songs, and squibs, 
and pamphlets off. ^ descriptfons, on 
the' mMortnnes occasioned by the 
explosion of the bubble system, be¬ 
came exceedingly nomerons. , . 

The general feeling against the direo 
tors was becoming so strong in the 
month of November, that we are told 
it had Jbecome a practice among the 
ladies, w'hen in playing at cards they 

2n 
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ttimed up a knave, to cry, ‘ There’s a 
director for you!’” The period of 
the South-Sea bubble was particularly 
proUdc in caricatures. A vast number 
appeared in Holland and France, and 
for the first time political caricatures 
became common in England. Those 
of which copies are given in Mr 
Wright’s book have small claims to 
wit. Most of the foreign ones were 
aimed at Law, and those published in 
this country at the ’Change Aliey 
speculators. Hogarth’s first political 
caricature related to the bubbles of 
1730, and appeared the following 
year. 

As in France the temporax}' glut 
of wealth produced by Law’s financial 
operations had tlie most unfavourable 
effect upon the public morals, so in 
England “the South-Sea convulsion 
had hardly subsided, when a general 
outcry'was heard against the alarming 
increase of atheism, profaneness, and 
immorality; and an attempt was 
fiiade to suppress them by act of par¬ 
liament, but the bill for that purpose 
was not allowed to pass.” Masquer¬ 
ades were especially inveighed against 
by the upholders of propriety, and 
were made the subject of much satire. 
The ugliness of Heidegger, “ h surin- 
tendant des plaisirs de VAngkterref 
as the French called him; the conceit 
and caprices of the opera-singers, then, 
as now, notorious fdr their, extortion¬ 
ate greediness and constant bickerings 
and jealousies; the neglect of Shak- 
speare and the old dramatists; the 
prevailing taste for pantomime and 
buffoonery—^were so many targets for 
the wits and caricaturists Cf the day. 
But neither Hogarth’s pencil nor the 
pungent pen of Tope had power to 
correct the depravity of public taste. 
Masquerades oontintmd the favourite 
amusement of the town, and opera and 
pantomime preserved their vogue. 
The satirists i)ersevered in ^eir 
crusade, and as late as 1742 we find 
Hogarth still working the mine, in a 
capital caiicatnre of Monsieur Hes- 
noycr and ^^ora Barbcrina,—^the 
I'aglioni ai^ Perrot of the4' day • 
whose graceful attitudes he cleverly 
burloBciues. Previously to the year 
1787 the stage was used as a political 
engine, and violent attacks on the 
^vemment were introduced into 
.wees and pantomimes. Some of 


these wore direct and open pasquin¬ 
ades, and gave great umbrage to the 
miuistry; and amongst them two of 
the most conspicuous were a lamimon- 
iog farce called Pasytdn, and a dra¬ 
matic satire entitled the Ilistorica. 
Register for the year 1736, both by 
Fielding. A still more abusive piece, 
to be entitled The Golden liump^ 
was spoken of as forthcoming; but, 
befoi'e it appeared, the matter was 
brought before the House of Com¬ 
mons; au act was passed “for re¬ 
straining the licentiousness of tlic 
stage,” and the oilice of Licenser ox 
Plays was established. Thus a stop 
was put to stage-politics: but never¬ 
theless—and although, in an age when 
parties ran so high, this suppression 
must materially have dimini^ed the 
atti'activeness of theatrical entertain¬ 
ments—the tbeati'es continued, for 
many years, and from various causes, 
to receive a very large share of public 
attention, and to be made the subject 
of numerous prose and verse pam¬ 
phlets, and of occasional carlcatnrc.s. 
Pantomime and burlesque wore still 
in vogue, but not to the exclusion of 
the regular drama; and Shakspeare 
gained ground, interpreted, as he was, 
by first-rale actors—^y Ganick, Quin, 
and Mackliu, by Mrs Woftington, Mrs 
(Jlive, Mrs Cibber, and others. About 
the middle of the century, the rivalry 
between Drury and the Garden rau 
so high as to be a subject of annoy¬ 
ance and inconvenience to the public. 
“ In October 174!) the Covent-Gar¬ 
den company opened the theatrical 
campaign with Rurneo and Juliet —a 
play in ■vvliich Barry, and especially 
Mrs Cibber, had shone with peculiar 
ex cellence. G anick had armed himsell 
for the contest: he had prepared arival 
aetvcs.s in Miss Bellamy; and he pro¬ 
duced, to the surprise of liis opponents, 
the same play of Rotmo and Juliet^ at 
Drury Lane, on the very night it came 
out at Covont Gardop. The town was 
divided for a long time between the 
two ‘ Romeo and Juliets,’ which pro¬ 
duced a mass of contradictory criti¬ 
cism, and finished by almost emptying 
both houses, for every body began to 
tii’eof the monotonous repetition of the 
same play.” There is not much dan¬ 
ger, at the present day, of rivalry of 
this sort. How Garrick and Quin 
would stare, were they galvanisod out 
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of their graves, to see Grrisi queen of 
Covent Garden, and JuUien lord of 
Drury Lane! Theatrical opposition 
is a thing nobody now dreams of, un¬ 
less it b(s between a French vaude¬ 
ville company and an English troop 
of low comedians. And were a con¬ 
test to arise between the Englisli 
theatres, it would most likely be of 
the nature of that which occmTcd in 
the reign of George the First, between 
the rival harlequins, when it was 
common enough for the two ^'eat 
theatres to bring out pantomimes 
founded on the same subject—as in 
172.S, when HarUquin Dr Faustus had 
great success at both Dnuy Lane 
and Covcnt Garden. That was also 
the period of the first introduction, on 
the English stage, of wild beasts, dra¬ 
gons, monsters, and goblms of various 
kinds, besides mountebanks, tumblers, 
and rope-dancers. Even Garrick, 
however, did not disdain the panto¬ 
mime, when he saw in it the means to 
annoy and iiijuVe a rival. “ At the 
beginning of 1750 he brought out a 
new pantomime, entitled (itmtn Mab, 
in which Woodward acted the part of 
harle(iuin. The great success of this 
piece, which drew crowded houses for - 
forty nights, without intermission, gave 
rise to a vejy popular caricatui*o, en¬ 
titled The Theatrical Steelyard, in 
which h'Irs Cibber, Mrs Woffinj^ou, 
Quin, and Barry, are outweighed by 
Woodward’s Ifarleyum and Garrick’s 
(it^en Mab. Rich, Gthc Covent-Gar¬ 
den managci’,) dressed in the garb of 
harlequin, lies on the ground expir¬ 
ing.” Excepting in the two impor¬ 
tant particulars, that good actors were 
then as plentiful as they now are 
scarce, and that the two great thea¬ 
tres wore occupied by Shakspeare and 
Englishmen, instead of by fiddlers 
and foreigners, there is much coinci¬ 
dence between some recent ijccur- 
renecs in the theatrical world and 
others a hundred years old. Then, as 
iiow, attempts wore made to drive 
French actors from the countiy. These 
attempts.arose, however, from no ap¬ 
prehension of foreigners injuring or 
eclipsing native talent, then so supe¬ 
rior to such fears, but from the anti- 
Galliciin feeling abroad at the time. 
During the Westminster election of 
1749 a company of French players 
were performing at the llaymrket, 


and Lord Trentham, the government 
candidate, was accused of favouring 
and protecting them. He spoke 
French well, and was said to ^ect 
French manners ; and all this, of 
course, was made the most of for 
electioneering purposes. He was lam¬ 
pooned as “ the champion of the 
French strollersand the mob, with 
their *usna] wisdom and admirable 
logic, said “ that learning to talk 
French was only a stop towards the 
introduction of lYonch tyranny.” A 
deluge of ballads descended upon the 
heads of the candidate and his assumed 
jrroiegh; and the quality of the poetry 
seems to have been on a par with the 
liberality of the sentiments—to judge, 
at least, from the following brilliant 
specimen:— 

“ Our natives arc* starving, whom Nature has 
niiidu 

The brightest of wits, and to comedy bred ; 
Whilst apes are caress’d, which God made by 
chance. 

The worst of all mortals, the strollers from 
France.” 

This is wretched enough, even for an 
election ditty. And we are little dis¬ 
posed to join in the regret expressed 
in Mr Wright’s preface, tliat no one, 
as far as he has betm able to discover, 
“has made any considerable collec¬ 
tion of political songs, satires, and 
other such tracts, published dming 
the last century and the present;” 
since the wit and merit of those he 
has been able to get together are in 
general so exceedingly small. He is, 
very judiciously, sparing of his ex¬ 
tracts, except when he stumbles nptui 
a really good song or set of verses, a 
few of wliich are scattered through liis 
volumes. 

I’o return to the mob-hatred of the 
French. After the Westminster elec¬ 
tion, this feeling was kept up by squib 
and caricature; and in November 
1755, Garrick having occasion to em¬ 
ploy some French dancers, in a grand 
spectacle brought out at Dnuy Lane 
under the title of The Chinese Fesiimty 
a theatre row was the result. It was 
kept up for five lughts; and on the 
sixth the mob smashed the lamps, 
demolished the scenery, and did se¬ 
veral thousand pounds’ worth of 
damage. This popular antipathy to 
the French did not, however, extend 
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to the produce of Franco, or prevent 
tho higher classes from patronising 
and importing French luxuries of all 
kinds, as well as a host of milliners, 
governesses, quacks, valets, and pro- 
^ssors of other menial and decorative 
arts. The Gallomania of the fashion¬ 
able world offered a fine field to 
the caricaturists, who made tho 
most of it, to the great delight of 
the populace. French fashions, cook¬ 
ery, education, and nlcknacks, were 
alternately taken as targets for tho 
shafts of ridicule. Mr Wright transfers 
to his pages a ludicrous fragment of a 
print ny Boitard, entitled “ The Im¬ 
ports of Great Britain from France,” 
in which’an Englishwoman of quality is 
seen embracing and caressing a French 
female dancer, and assuring her that 
her arrival is to the honour and de¬ 
light of England. And the mob of 
that day went so far as to believe that 
it was the love of the aristocracy for 
French peifumes and delicacies, cooks 
and coiffeurs, which prevented En¬ 
glish ministers from properly protecting 
the national honour, and avenging the 
iqsults put upon us by our neighbours. 
The real evil, far more important than 
the consumption of French fineiy and 
cosmetics, was the importation of 
French corruption and immorality, so 
prevalent in England during the whole 
reign of George II., and during a por¬ 
tion of that of his successor. By this 
time the masquerades and ridottos, 
which had kept their ground in spite of 
the moralists, had grown so flagrant in 
their excesses and indecencies that, 
about the end of 1755, they were 
nearly suppressed; the earthquake at 
Lisbon having come to the aid of 
the anti-maskers, who took advan¬ 
tage of the panic It caused in Lon¬ 
don, to represent it as a judgment on 
the profligacy of the age. Previously 
to that, masquerades—not only those at 
ublic establishments, such as Vanx- 
all and Kanelagh, but at the private 
houses of persons of rank and fashion 
—offered glaring examples of indeco¬ 
rum—^to use the very mildest word— 
until at last Miss Chudleigh, maid of 
honour to tho Princess of Wales, and 
afterwards Duchess of Kingston, 
showed herself at the Venetian am¬ 
bassador’s in a close-fitting dress of 
flesh-coloured silk. We may judge of 
the court morals of the time from tlie 


circumstance, that her royal mistress’s 
sole rebuke was by throwing her own 
veil over the immodest beauty. The 
host of caricatures to which this gave 
rise, and the grossness of many of 
them, in that day of great pictorial 
license, are easily imagined. After 
this there were very few masquerades 
during ten or twelve years, at the 
end of which time the court again set 
the fashion of them, soon after George 
the Third’s accession. Towards 177.0, 
Mrs Cornelys got up her “ Harmonic 
Meetings,” at Carlisle House in Soho 
Square. These subscription balls and 
masquerades w'cre attended by most 
of the nobility and leaders of the ton; 
and, at one of them, we learn tho pre¬ 
sence of “ two royal dukes, and nearly 
all the fashionable portion of the aris¬ 
tocracy. On this occasion. Colonel 
Lnttrell (the same who had opposed 
Wilkes in the election for hliddlesex) 
appeared as a dead corpse in a shroud, 
in his coffin.” Much used, from tho 
very first, for purposes of intrigue, 
these assemblies soon becanio unbear¬ 
ably licontiohs. The company fell off, 
both in numbers and respectability, 
until the only way to fill the rooms 
was by the admission of bad charac¬ 
ters. This made them sink lower and 
lower, until “ we read in the St James's 
Ciironicle of April 23,1795, the remark 
that ^No amusement seems to have 
fallen into greater contempt, in this 
country, than the masquerades. . . 

They have been lately mere assem¬ 
blages of the idle and profligate of 
both sexes, who made up in indecency 
what they wanted in wit.’ ” A descrip¬ 
tion that has ever since been appli¬ 
cable to London masquerades, which 
still continue, we apprehend, to be 
mere pretexts for debauchery; whilst 
even in Paris, whose atmosphere, and 
the character of whose inhabitants, 
have generally been found more fa¬ 
vourable to that class of amusements, 
the famed opera balls have sunk, with¬ 
in the last twenty years, into the 
saturnalia of idle students, profligate 
apprenticed, and ladies of uncertain 
virtue. 

It would be unjust to leave out 
Samuel Foote, in a work treating of 
the satires and caricatures of the last 
century. Possessing neither the brush 
of Hogarth nor the pen of Churchill, 
he wielded a weapon as formidable in 
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its way—that, namely, of dramatic 
mimicry, or stage satire; and he is 
properly named by Mr Wright the 
great theatrical caricaturist of the age. 
For a time, the reckless and vindic¬ 
tive wit was the terror of the town : 
an affront to him, real or imaginary, 
caused the unlucky offender to bo pa¬ 
raded before the world, under some 
Petitions name, upon the boards of 
his theatre, which, at first, was the 
“ little" one in the Haymarket. For 
some time Foote and Macklin had it 
between them, but, disagreeing, Mack- 
liu left, whereupon his ex-partiicr im¬ 
mediately caricatured him upon tlic 
very stage he had so lately trodden. 
“ The llaymarket was an unlicensed 
theatre, and Foote evaded the law by 
serving his audience with tea, and 
calling the performance in the bills 
* Mr Foote’s giving tea to his friends.’ 
.His advertisement ran, ‘Mr Foote pre¬ 
sents his compliments to ids friends and 
the public, and desires them to drink tea 
at the Little Theatre in the llaymarket, 
every morning, at playhouse prices.’ 
The house was always crowded, and 
Foote came forward and said, that as 
he had some young iictors in training, 
he would go on with his instructioiivs 
whilst the tea was preparing.” After¬ 
wards he got a license, and rebuilt the 
theatre. But his bitter Avit and gross 
irorsonalitics continually got him into 
trouble, frequently caused bis pieces 
to be prohibited; exposed him to 
threatened, if not to actual castigatloif; 
aud, finally, were the indirect cause 
of his death, accelerated, it is gener¬ 
ally believed, by shame and vexation 
at the false but revolting charge 
brought against him by a clergyman 
lie bad savagely lampooned. 

The fate of Hogarth Avas not dis¬ 
similar to that of Foote, with the difler- 
ence that the painter w^s slain literally 
Avith his own Aveapons. Foote’s vic¬ 
tims had neither the ability nor the 
opportunity to expose him, as he did 
them, upon the stage. The Metho¬ 
dists, Dr Johnson, the East India 
Company, and the Dnehess of King¬ 
ston, each in turn subjected to his 
vidous attacks, retorted as best they 
might by pamphlets and cudgels, 
but apparently made little impression 
on the player’s tough epidermis, until 
disreputable parson devised the 
poisoned dart with which to inflict 
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a sure and cowardly wound. But 
Hogarth caricatured others till others 
learned to caricature him,—with less 
tdent, certainly, but with sufiicient 
malice to annoy, aud harass the artist, 
and finally, it is said, to break his 
heart. “ His constant practice," says 
Mr Wright, “ of introducing contem¬ 
poraries into his moral satu’es, had 
procured him a host of enemies in 
the town; whilst his vain egotism, 
and the scoimful tone in which he 
spoke of the other artists of the age, 
offended and instated them.” How 
seldom do satirists pneservo temper 
and coolness under tho retort of their 
own aggressions! After more than a 
quarter of a century passed dn tam¬ 
ing his neighbours into ridicule,' Ho¬ 
garth might be thought able to endure 
a rub or two in bis turn, and even to 
receive them with good grace and a 
smiling countenance. But many a 
veteran has found, to his cost, that a 
life passed In the field does not render 
bullet-proof. Hogarth made good 
fight to the last, but his offensive 
arms AV'ere better than his defensive 
ones; his enemies’ shot fell thick and 
fast, and all he could do was to die 
upon his guns. For the last twelve 
or fifteen years of his life ho appears 
to have been particularly unpopu¬ 
lar, and continually caricatured. His 
Analysis of Beauty, published in 
1753, drew upon him a great deal of 
ridicule; and in 1758, his opposition to 
the foundation of an Academy of 
Fine Art was the signal for a shower 
of abuse and caricatures, more or less 
witty—oftener less than more. But 
the campaign that finished him—the 
Waterloo of the unlucky humorist— 
was one he rashly undertook against 
Wilkes and Churchill, previously his 
friends. This was imprudent in the 
extreme; for he might bo sure that 
all the minor curs, who had so long 
yelped at his heels, would redouble 
their wearisome assaults when rein¬ 
forced by such formidable champions 
as the North Briton and “ Bruiser ’’ 
Churchill. Wilkes warned Hogarth 
that he would not be kicked unre¬ 
sistingly, but the painter persevered; 
and Wilkes kept his word. No. 
17 of the North Bnion was sting¬ 
ing retaliation for No. 1 of The 
Times; and Churchill’s “Epistle fo 
William Hogarth” was at least as 
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galling to the artist as his well-known 
portrait of “ A Tatriot” conld be to 
Wilkes. The quarrel was kept up 
with much spirit till the death of Ho¬ 
garth in October 1764. 

The American war, and the ill- 
advised colonial legislation which 
brought it on, gave rise to many 
caricatures, some of them of con¬ 
siderable merit. The first of 
which a transcript is given us by Mr 
Fairholt’s graver, relates to the Bos¬ 
ton tea-riots of 1770. In it Lord 
North is pouring tea down the throat 
of America, personified by a half- 
naked woman with a croAvn of fea¬ 
thers, who rejects the imwelcome 
draught dn his lordship’s face. * Bri¬ 
tannia weeps in the background, and 
Lord Chancellor Mansfield, the com¬ 
piler of the obnoxious acts, holds 
down the victim. When war actually 
broke out, and the bloody fight of 
Bunker’s Hill gave a foretaste of its 
disasters, satires "fell thick upon the 
ministry as well as upon the king, 
whose will, the Opposition maintained, 
was law with Lord North’s cabinet. 
In .Tunc 1770 a long poem, smart 
enough, but very violent and unpa¬ 
triotic, was published under the title 
of Lord Chatham's Prophecy. 

“ Your plumAd corps though I’crey cheers, 
And far-famed British grciuidiuis, 

Renoiini’d formarthil skill ; 

Yft Albion’s heroes kite the pliiin, 

Her chiefs round gtillaut Howe aru shiin, 

On fallow Bunker'!} Hill.” 

Subse<iuent verses foretell all manncir 
of evils to Great Britain, and the 
whole poem breathes a sjurit of ex¬ 
ultation at our reverses, which would 
have been less ungraceful from an 
American than fi’om an English pen, 
and which, at the present day, no 
amount of party feeling would be 
held to justify. But the shameless¬ 
ness of Whiggery was then at its 
height; the pseudo-patriots of the 
time rocked little of their country’s 
misfortunes when these gave thcfra 
opportunity of triumph over a politi¬ 
cal antagonist. What cared they for 
the reverses of British arms, or the 
lopping off of Britain’s colonies, if 
they thweby saw' themselves nearer 
the po^ession of the place and ])owcr 
whose emoluments they so gi’eedily 
coveted? Charles Fox, with his 


faro-pnrse empty and an execution in 
his house, could hardly afford to be 
particular as to the strict cleanliness 
of the path to the treasury bench. 
Then or never was the moment to 
sacrifice public weal to private ad¬ 
vantage. And accordingly, when, “ on 
the 3d December 1777, the Comt 
was thunderstruck with the disastrous 
intelligence of the surrender of Gene¬ 
ral lJurgoyno and his array at Sara¬ 
toga, toe Opposition could hardly 
conceal their exultation: too disgrace 
and loss which had fallen on the 
British arms wore cxaggex'ated, and 
chanted about the streets in doggerel 
ballads.” An “ Ode on the success of 
his Miijesty’s Arms,” written in De¬ 
cember, and printed in toe Foundling 
Hospital for 117/, celebrates ironi¬ 
cally the glorious results of toe 
campaign, and the skill and prudence 
of the ministers at home ; and ends 
with a congratulation on the old talc 
of King George's mechanicid amuse¬ 
ments :— 

“Then shall my lofty numbers tell, 

\Vlio taught the royal babes to spell. 

And sovereign arts pursue ; 

To mend a watch, or set a clock, 

New patterns sliupe lor Her^ey's frock. 

Or buttons mitke at Kcw.” 

The homely tastes of George HI., 
his love of fsirmiug, and habit of 
amibsing himself with a turning-lathe, 
were great themes for scumlous at¬ 
tacks upon the royal person, both in 
print and csuicatiirc. “ Mr King the 
button-maker ” Avas held up to ridi¬ 
cule in every Ioav publication on the 
Opposition side of the tpiestioii. The 
Oxford Magazine, fretiucutly returned 
to the charge, sometimes with almost 
as much huntoiir as impertinence. 
This w'as rather earlier than the Ame¬ 
rican war, Avhich gave rise to still 
more offensive inucndocs against the 
sovereign. Thus, when an outcry 
was got up against the employment 
of Indians in conjunction Avith the 
British troops in North America, 
and when all manner of homble 
.stories of cannibalism and so forth 
were set afloat, we are shown a cari- 
catiu'c of toe king squatted on the 
ground, cheek by jowl with a be- 
foathered savage. The Indian handles 
a tomahawk, the king holds a skull, 
and “too Allies” (this is the title or 
the disgusting print) gnaw each at 
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Ids own end of a large human bone. 
The brutality of the conception ren¬ 
ders such a caricature as this far more 
unpleasant than the coarse, but gene¬ 
rally good-humoured, quizzes subse¬ 
quently executed by Gillray on royal 
foibles and economy. Some of our 
older readers may remember these. 
They were published towards the end 
of the last contmy. Half-a-dozen ai'O 
excellently well copied on pages 205 
to 211 of Ml’Wright’s second volume. 
There is “TheIntroduction”—George 
HI. and Queen Chaidotte receiving 
their daughter-in-law the Princess of 
Prussia,' and bewildered with delight 
at the golden dowery she brings. Then 
we have the King toasting his mufl&ns, 
and the Queen f^ing her sprats; and 
again, (the best of them,) the royal 
pair out for a walk, and ma jesH' over¬ 
whelming an unlucky pig-feeder by a 
volley of interrogative iterations. But 
few caricatures bear description, and 
least of all Gillray’s, where the design 
is often of the simplest, and the hu¬ 
mour of the execution every thing. 

Gillray’s first attenqits at c.Trica- 
tiire were on the occasion of Lord 
Rodney’s victory over J)e Grasse. It 
will bo remembered that, when the 
'N'orth Administration went out in 
1782, one of the first acts of their 
Liberal successors was to recall Rod¬ 
ney, a stanch Tory, on prct('xt of his 
not having done all he ought to have 
done with the West Indian tleet. 
England was badgered by her nume¬ 
rous enemies, and her ailairs looked 
altogether discouraging, ■when sud¬ 
den news aiTived of the triumph 
which established her sovereignty of 
the seas. Ministers found themselves 
in an awkward predicament. It was 
neither gracious nor graceful to per¬ 
sist in the victor’s recall, and yet, 
what else could be done ? Ills suc¬ 
cessor, Admiral Pigot, had already 
sailed. Too late, an express was sent 
to stop him. “ A cold vote of thanks 
was given by both Houses to the vic¬ 
torious Rodney, and ho was raised to 
the peerage, but only as a baron, and 
was voted a pension of but £2000 
a-year.” Such shabby reward for an 
achievement of immense importance 
was, of course, not suffered to vpass 
unnoticed by the late ministry, now 
the Opposition. A fleet of caricatures 
was launched, and amongst them 


were two by the then unknown Gill- 
ray. In one of them, “ King George 
runs towards the admiral with the 
reward of a baron’s coronet, and ex¬ 
claims, (in allusion to Rodney’s recall 
and elevation to the peerage,) ‘ Hold, 
my dear Rodney, yon have done 
enough 1 I will now make a lord of 
you, and yovi shall have the happiness 
of never being heard of again!’” 
Probably these maiden efforts at¬ 
tracted little notice, for some time 
still elapsed before Gillray made much 
use of his pencil for the public amuse¬ 
ment. In this same year of 1782, 
however, ho brought out a clever 
caricature of Fox, who had just re- 
signM his foreign secretaryship on 
Lord Shelburne’s coming to be prime 
minister, vice Rockingham, deceased. 
In this print Charles James is repre¬ 
sented, as a sort of parody on Milton’s 
Satan, gazing with envious eye at 
Shelburne and Pitt, as they count 
their money on tho treasury table. 

“ Aside lie turned 

For envy, yet with jealou.s leor mali^r 

Kyod them askance.” 

The expression of Fox’s face is excel¬ 
lent, and tho likeness good, but yet it 
Avants something of the racincss of 
(iillray’s later works. Fox and Burke 
Avere the gi’eat butts of the satirists 
at this particular moment, and also in 
tho following 3 'ear, on the occasion 
of their coalition Avith Lord North. 

J ames Saycr, then in full force as a 
caricaturist, and anxious to cuny fa¬ 
vour Avith his patron Pitt, to whom 
he Avas subscquentlj^ indebted for more 
than one lucrative place, was vciy 
seA'crc upon them; and the power of 
caricature at that time must have 
been very great, if it be true that Fox 
admitted the severest blow received 
by hi.s India Bill to have been .from a 
draAving of Saycr’s. It was a cry of, 
the day that Fox aimed at a sort of 
Indian dictatorship for himself, and:' 
the satirists gave him the nic'kname 
of Carlo Khan. In the caricature in^ 
question, entitled “ Carlo Khan’s- 
Triumphant Entry into Leadenhall 
Sfreet,” “ Fox, in his new character,, 
is conducted to the door of the India 
House on tho back of an elephant, 
which exhibits the full face of Lord 
North, and he is led. by Burke as his 
imperial trumpeter; for he had been 
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tho loudest supporter of the bill in the 
House of Commons. A bird of ill- 
omeu croaks from above the would-be 
monarch’s doom.” On the other side 
of the question, several good carica- 
tm'es also appeared, levelled chiefly 
at William Pitt, then on the eve of 
his prime ministership, and amongst 
these were three, published anony¬ 
mously, which Mr Wright is probably 
not mistaken in attributing to the 
pencil of Rowlandson. 

The imitation of French fasliions 
and manners, and even of French pro¬ 
fligacy, already .noticed as gaining 
ground in English society about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, had 
reached the highest pitch townris its 
close. Nothing could be more absurd 
than the dresses of 1785, the enor¬ 
mous hats and prodigious bvffonts and 
buckram monstrosities of the women, 
except perhaps the rush into the op¬ 
posite extreme which took place at 
the commencement of the French Re¬ 
volution. One of the caricatures of 
1787, under the title of “ Made¬ 
moiselle Parapliiie,” shows us a young 
lady serving as an umbrella, shelter¬ 
ing a whole family from a shower 
beneath the tremendous brim of her 
hat, (a regular fore-and-after), and 
under the protecting shadow of 
,a protuberance, concerning whose 
composition (crinoline not having 
.then been invented) luturc ages 
must remain in deplorable dark- 
.lOess. Then, every thing was sacri- 
llced to breadth in costume. Pass 
-we over six or seven years, and the 
olady of fashion who, at their com¬ 
mencement, could hardly get through 
-a moderate-sized doorway, might al¬ 
most glide head-foremost through the 
keyhole. A thin scanty robe, cling¬ 
ing close to the form, a turban and a 
single Jofty plume, a waist close up 
, under the arms, a watcli the size of a 
Swedish tnimip, wdth a profusion of 
«eals and pendants, compose the 
fashionable female attire of that day. 
The dress of the men is equally ridi¬ 
culous, both in cut and material, the 
great rage then being for striped stuffs, 
known as Zebras, and emplo^'ed for 
coats as well as for the absurd panta¬ 
loons, pufl^i^ out round the hips and 
tbutton^ tight oil the leg, in vogue 
4 imongst the beaux of the period, 
The modes that succeeded these were 


equally exaggerated and ugly. And 
the frivolity and extravagance of the 
time kept pace with the fuUies of dress. 
There was a rage for strange sights 
and extraordinary exhibitions; and 
the Londoners, especially, carried 
this passion to an exitent tliat ren¬ 
dered them easy dnpes of charlatans 
and impostors. It stands recorded 
in the newspapers of the time, on the 
9th of September 1786,—‘ Handbills 
were distributed this morning that a 
bold adventurer meant to walk upon 
the Thames from Riley’s Tea Gai'dens.’ 
We are furtlier informed that, at the 
hour appointed, thousands of people 
had crowded to the spot, ami the river 
was so thickly covered with boats, that 
it was no easy matter to find cnougli 
water uncovered to walk upon.” Of 
course the thing was a mere trick, and 
the Cdckneys had their disappoint¬ 
ment for their pains. Then ballcous 
were the crotchet of the hour, and 
they also came from France, where 
they had been brought to a certain 
degree of perfection, but where it was 
soon found they were more positively 
dangerous than probably useful; for 
in May 1784, “a royal ordunnanve. 
forbade the construction or sending 
up of ‘ any aifrostatic machine,’ with¬ 
out an express permission fi'om the 
king, on account of the various dan- 
gens attendant upon them; intimating, 
however, that this precaution was 
not intended to let the ^ sublime dis¬ 
covery ’ fall into neglect, but only to 
confine the experiments to the direc¬ 
tion of iiitclligeiit persons.” In Eng¬ 
land, the fancy for them increased, 
and was the subject of various carica¬ 
tures and paniplilcts, until tlic death 
of a couple of Frenchmen, thrown 
to the earth from an imiucnse height, 
cooled the soaring courage of the 
aeronauts. A more dcstrnctivo and 
permanent folly was the passion for 
gambling, which, in spite of the 
attacks of the press, of grave censure 
and cutting satire, pervaded all ranks 
of society. There was a perfect fuiy 
for faro; and ladies of high fashion, and 
of aristocratic name, thought it not 
beneath them to convert their houses 
into hells. Three of these sporting 
dames, who had made themselves a 
name as keepers of banks, to which 
they enticed young men of fortune, were 
popularly known as “ Faro’s daugh-- 
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tera. ” Lord Kenyon, when deciding 
on a gambling case, pledged himself', 
ill a moment of virtnous indignation, 
to sentence the first ladies in the land 
to the piiloiy, should they be brought 
before him for a similar offence. Not 
long afterwards, several titled gam¬ 
blers were actually arraigned at his 
tribunal, but he forgot his threat, and 
let them off with a fine. The hint, 
however, was enough for Gillray, 
then in his gloi*y, and for his brothers 
of the comic brush, and the moral 
exposure and castigation which ‘ Faro’s 
daughters’ endured at the hands of 
the caricaturists, can have been hardly 
less stinging and annoying than 
actual exposure to the hooting and 
pelting of the mob. General demo¬ 
ralisation, the natural consequence of 
gambling, characterised this period. 
Men and women, ruined at the board 
of green cloth, recruited their finances 
as best they might; and when no 
other resource remained, the latter 
bartered their reputation, and the for¬ 
mer took to the road. Those were 
the palmy days of highway robbery. 
“ We are hi a state war at home 
that is shocking,” writes Horace 
Walpole in 1782. “ I mean from the 
enormous profusion of housebreakers, 
highwaymen, and footpads; and, 
what is worse, from the savage bar¬ 
barities of the two latter, who commit 
the most wanton cruelties. The 
grievance is so crying, that one dares 
not stir out after dinner but w'cll 
armed. If one goes abroad to dinner, 
you would think he w'as going to the 
relief of Gibraltar.” Sixty-two years 
ago, in January 1786, “ the mail was 
atopped in Pall Mall, close to the 
palace, and deliberately pillaged, at 
so early an hour as a quarter past 
eight in the evening.” 

After having for some y'ears drawn 
their principal themes for satire from 
the social follies and political dissen¬ 
sions of their countrymen, the English 
caricaturists aud song-writers found 
“fresh fields and pastures now” in 
foreign menaces and threatened inva¬ 
sion. In their usual presumptuous 
tone, French newspapers and procla¬ 
mations spoke of the conquest of Eng¬ 
land by the conqueror of Italy, as of 
a project whose realisation admitted 
not the smallest doubt. This 
country had not then that confidence 


of invincibility which she gathered 
from subsequent victories in the field; 
and the positive assertions of France, 
that she had but to throw an army on 
the English coast to secure prompt 
and powerful co-operation from the 
Jacobin party, caused considerable 
alarm in the country. To kindle true 
patriotism, and raise the courage of 
the nation, recourse was had to loyal 
songs, and anti-French caricatures. 
The anti-Jacobin lent efficient aid, 
and Gillray put his shoulder to the 
wheel. The periodical and the 
artist were a host in themselves. 
Clever verses, and pointed caricatures, 
followed each other in quick succession. 
Soon *Huonaparte betook himself to 
Egypt, the victory of the Nile .spread 
rejoicing through the land, and cari¬ 
catures caught the exultation of the 
hour. John Bull was represented at 
dinner, forking French frigates down 
his capacious gullet, and supplied with 
the provender, as fast as he could 
devour it, by Nelson and other 
nautical cooks. Buonaparte, strip¬ 
ped to the waist, with an enor¬ 
mous coeked-hat on his head, and 
the claret flowing freely from his nose, 
receives fistic punishment at the hands 
of Jack Tar. The suppression of the 
Irish rebellion of ’98, and the death 
of General Hoche, who had replaced 
Buonaparte as the threatened invader 
of the British Isles, confirmed the 
feeling of security our naval triumphs 
had inspired. 'Fhe Peace of Amiens 
set the wags of the pencil on a 
new tack, and Monsieur Fran<;ois 
was represented as imprinting “The 
first Kiss these Ten Years” on the 
lips of burly, blushing Britannia, who, 
whilst accepting the salute, hints a 
doubt of her admirer’s sincerity. The 
doubt was justified by the rupture 
that speedily followed. The camp of 
Boulogne was formed; the French 
army were reminded of the pleasant 
pastime, in the shape of rape and 
robbery, that awaited them in the 
island famed for wealth and beauty. 
On this side the Channel nothing was 
left undone that might increase English 
contempt aud hatred for the bluster* 
ing bullies upon the other. Individuals 
and associations printed and dissemi¬ 
nated “loyal tracts,” as they were 
called. “ Every kind of wit and humour 
was brought into play to enliven those 
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sallies of patriotism; sometimes they 
came forth in the shape of national 
playbills, sometimes they were coarse 
and langhable dialogues between the 
Corsican and John Bull.” Libels on 
Buonaparte, borlesques on his acts, 
parodies of his bulletins, accounts of 
the atrocities of his armies, were daily 
put forth, mingled with countless 
songs and tracts of encouragement 
and defiance. Some of these were 
spirited, but generally the substance 
and intention were better than the 
form—at least so they now appear to 
us, who read them without the addi¬ 
tional savour imparted by the appro¬ 
priateness of their time of production. 
Gillray keeps better, and one still 
must smile at his ,lohn Bull, standing 
in mid-Channel with trousers tucked 
up to his thighs, offering a fair fight 
to his meagre enemy, Avho contem¬ 
plates him with a visage of grim dis¬ 
may from above the triple batteries 
of the French const. It is said that 
Buonaparte was much annoyed by 
personalities levelled at himself and 
his family, in some of the caricatures 
of 1803. They were often vciy 
coarse, and conveyed unhandsome 
imputations on the conduct of his fe¬ 
male relatives; some of whom—rather 
fiighty dames, if all tales be true— 
gave by their conduct plausible 
grounds for such attacks. Napoleon 
himself was represemted in every 
odious and contemptible shape that 
could be devised,—a,s a butcluM-, a 
pigmy, an ogre, and even as a fiddle, 
transformed by an abominable pun 
into a hoMc villain, upon which John 
Bidl, a complacent smile upon Ids 
honest face, plays with sword instead 
of bow. This was after Miiida, when 
the British army had begun to share 
the high esteem in which repeated 
Victories had long caused our fleets to 
be held. A ^oll caricature, by 
Woodward, represents Napoleon 
abusing his master-shipwright for 


not keeping him better supplied with 
ships; wMlst the unfortunate con¬ 
structor, with hair on end, and a 
shrug to his ears, excuses himself upon 
the ground that, as fast as he builds, 
the English captm'e. It is to be re¬ 
marked that hardly any of the carica¬ 
tures of Napoleon attempt a likeness 
of him. They usually represent him 
as a lantern-jawed, disconsolate-look¬ 
ing wretch, with a prodigious cocked- 
hat and plume of feathers—that is to 
say, quite the contrary, both in head 
and head-dress, of what he really was. 
Both Gillray and his successors seem 
to have preferred sketching him as 
the received personification of a 
Frenchman, to giving a burlesque 
portrait or real caricature of the man. 
We trace this peculiarity, in many in¬ 
stances, up to the year 1814, when 
George Cruikshank, in depicting a 
Cossack “snuflang out Boncy,” (an 
allusion to French disasters in llnssia), 
still represents the then plump Empe¬ 
ror as a lean, long-chiuued scarecrow, 
with sash and feathers. Ilowlandson 
docs nearly the same thing, in his 
vulgar print of Napoleon’s reception 
in the Island of Elba ; and the only 
caricature reproduced by Mr Fair- 
holt, in which is preserved the general 
character of the Emperor’s head, is 
an anonymous one, where the head is 
placed on a dog’s shoulders, and 
“Blncher the Brave,” by a rough 
grasp on the nape of the (juadniped’s 
neck, extracts “ the groan of abdicalioii 
from the Corsican Bloodhound.” Pto- 
babiy the classic regularity of Napo¬ 
leon’s countenance discouraged the 
caricaturists from attempting his 
likeness. They were deterred by the 
difliculty of burlesquing a face whose 
grave expression and perfect propor¬ 
tion gave no hold to ridicule, and 
made it pretty certain that the 
general resemblance would be sacri¬ 
ficed to the exaggeration of even a 
single feature. 
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It is some time since we had a 
gossip abont French Jiteratm’o and 
litterateurs. The fact is, that, since the 
blessed days of February drove crest¬ 
fallen monarchy from France, and 
began the pleasant state of things 
imder which that country has since 
so notably flourished, literatuib has 
been at a complete stand-still in the 
land beyond the. Channel. We refer 
especially to the light and amusing 
chiss of books it has been our habit 
occasionally to notice and extract 
from. With these the revolution has 
played the very mischief. Feuilletons 
have made way for bulletins of bar¬ 
ricade contests, for reports of state 
trials, for the new dictator’s edicts 
and proclamations. The rush at the 
Cabinets de Lecture has been for lists 
of genuine killed and wounded, not 
for imaginary massacres, by M. Du¬ 
mas’ heroes, of hosts of I'cfractory ple¬ 
beians, or for the full and particular 
account of the gallant defence of 
Bussy d’Amboisc, against a quarter of 
a hundred hired assassins—all picked 
men-at-arms, and all setting on him 
at once, but of whom, neverthelos.s, 
he slays twenty-four, and only by the 
twenty-fifth is slain. And, by tlui 
bye, what pity it is that a few of our 
friend Alexander’s redoubted swonls- 
men could not have been summoned 
from their laiwcl-shaded repose in Fere 
la* Chaise, to avert the recent catas- 
tropJie of the house of Orleans. Just 
a brace and a half of his king-making 
mousfjuefaires would have done the 
trick in a trice. Rumour certainly 
says that, in February last, a tall dark- 
complexioned gentleman, with a bran- 
new African Kepi on his martial brow, 
a foil, freshly unbuttoned, in his 
strong right hand, and a yell of liberty 
upon his massive Ups, was seen to 
head a furious assault upon the Tui- 
leries, at a time when that palace 
was undefended. Ill-natured tongues 
have asserted that this adventurous 
forlorn-hope leader was no other than 
the author of Monte Christo; but of 
this we credit not a syllable. It is 
notorious that M. Dumas is under the 
deepest obligations to the ex-king of 
the French, to whose kind and effica¬ 
cious patronage (when Duke of Or¬ 


leans) his first very sudden, very 
briUiant, and not altogether deserved 
success as a dramatist was mainly 
duo. Equally well known is it that 
the popular writer was tho favoured 
and intimate associate of two of Louis 
Philippe’s sons—the Dukes of Orleans 
and Montj)ensicr. Take, in conjimc- 
tion with these facts, M. Dumas’ 
established reputation for steady con¬ 
sistency, gravity, and gratitude, and 
of course it is impossible to believe 
that he ever acted so basely to bis 
benefactors. But, oven admitting re¬ 
publican predilections on his part, his 
love of liberty would assxiredly pre¬ 
vent his constraining those well-known 
stanch supporters of the right divine, 
Messrs AthovS, Artagnan, and Com¬ 
pany, who, if set down in Paris in 
184«, would have played the very deuce 
with the. young republic. The giant 
Porthos would have stridden along 
the boulevards, kicking over the bar¬ 
ricades as easily as he raised, single- 
haiuied, the stone which six of the 
degenerate inhabitants of Bellisle were 
unable to lift, (Vide “Xt* Vicomte de 
Bragehnne; ”) whilst the astute Gascon 
Artagnan would have packed General 
Cavaignac in a magnified 5ow/>o»-l)ox, 
with air-holes in tho lid, and Copa‘- 
hine-Miye or (Vwcolat-Cuillier on the 
label; and would.have conveyed him 
on board a fishing smack, there de¬ 
taining him till he pledged his honour 
that the king should have his own 
again. And, upon the whole, and 
whatever budding honours and civic 
crowns M. Dumas may anticipate un¬ 
der the genial reign of i^epublicanism, 
it would have been more to his pre¬ 
sent interest to have stuck to mo¬ 
narchy, and led his legions to its 
rescue. Under tho new regime his 
occupation is gone; his literary mer¬ 
chandise vainly seeks a market. Pa¬ 
ris, engrossed by domestic broils 
and political discussions, by its anar¬ 
chy, its misery, and its hunger— 
longer cares for the fabulous ex¬ 
ploits of Gascon paladins, and of pri¬ 
vates in the Guards, who make thrones 
to totter, and armies to fly, by the 
prowess of their single arm. But M. 
Dumas is not disheartened. When the 
drama languishes, and the feuillcton. 
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grows unproductive, he falls back upon 
the Prtmier-Paris. When readers 
are scarce for twelve-volume ro¬ 
mances, and plays in ten acts and 
tliirty tableaux cease to draw, he starts 
upon a fresh taijk—proposes enlighten¬ 
ing the public on politics, regenerating 
Prance through the leaders of a news¬ 
paper. We were greatly amused by 
bis advertisement of the journal, 
intended to act as lantern to this 
shining light of the new political day. 
“ Ourtaskiseasy”—these were its con¬ 
cluding words— “Dick dicte, nous e'eri- 
vons / ” Setting aside the slight pro¬ 
fanity of this startling assertion, one 
cannot but admire the characteristic 
modesty of the self-conferred secre¬ 
taryship. We arc assured, however, 
that M. Dumas has been found far 
less able and attractive at the head of 
the column, than he wtis in his old 
place at the foot of the page. 

The disjointed times being decidedly 
tmfavourable to belles lettres, we w^ere 
scarcely surprised at the first non-arri¬ 
val of the monthly parcel, in which our 
punctual Paris agent is wont to for¬ 
ward ns the literary novelties of the 
preceding thirty days. On a second 
and a third omission, we grew uneasy, 
and suspected the lied llepublicans of 
abstracting our packages in transitu; 
but absolved the democrats on receipt 
of advice, that if the books did not 
surrive, it was because they ■were not 
sent; and that, if they were not sent, 
it was because there were none, or as 
-good as none, to send. At last a case 
has i‘eached us—half the usual size, 
but containing, nevertheless, the 
French literature of the entire sum¬ 
mer. A poor display indeed ! The 
pens of the novelists have shrivelled 
in their grasp; their plump goose- 
quills have dwindled into emaciated 
.tooth-picks. Instead of the exuberant 
eight-volume romance, with promise 
of continuation, we have single vo¬ 
lumes, meagre talcs, that seem nipped 
in the bud, blighted by the breath of 
revolution. No author, not already 
involved in one of those tremendous 
scries with which French writers have 
lately abused the public patience, 
now cares to exceed a volume or two. 
M. Sue, having got into the middle of 
the seven capital sins, is fain to floun- 
•der on through the ocean of iniquity; 
■but his pen flags, evidently aftected 


by the discouraging influence of the 
times. M. Dumas has brought out 
the final volume of “ Les Quarante 
Cinq” a romance which we may ob¬ 
serve, en passant^ is a scandalous spe¬ 
cimen of what the French call faire la 
ligne —doing the line, writing against 
paper, upon the Vauxhall principle of 
making the smallest possible substance 
cover the utmost possible surface. It 
is pity to see a man of remarkable 
talent, which M. Dumas really is, thus 
degrading himself into a mere mercan¬ 
tile speculator, lumbering his books 
with pages upon pages of useless and 
meaningless dialogue — if dialogue 
that is to be called, of which the fol¬ 
lowing stuff is a specimen:— 

“ You are the Chevalier d’Artag- 
nan.” 

“ Then let me pass.” 

“ Useless! ” 

“ Why useless? ” 

“ Because his Eminence is not n't 
home.” 

“What! His Eminence not at home! 
Where is he then V ” 

“ Gone.” 

“ Gone.? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Where?” &c., &c. 

This is taken at random, from the 
volume last published of the Vicomte 
de Bragelomie^ in which romance the 
marvellous .and Crichtonian muske¬ 
teers, brought forward again, when 
hard upon threescore, show loss 
sign of suffering from the march of 
years than does the narrative of tlifeir 
adventures from its unconscionable 
protraction. Much more than half 
the book is made up of such weari¬ 
some conferences as that above-cited, 
where the interlocutors cany on a sort 
of cut-and-thrust conversation, with 
an economy of words explicable by 
the fact that in a French feuilleton, 
or volume, one word of dialogue 
makes a line, as well as ten. With 
the assistance of his secretary, M. 
Maquet, and of his son, Alcxander 
the Younger, M. Dumas gets through 
a prodigious amount of this sort of 
trash, at once productive to his pocket 
and damaging to his reputation; and 
then, when he finds publishers be¬ 
ginning to grumble, and the public 
detecting the device, and rejecting the 
windy repast, he applies himself in 
earnest, and produces something 
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exceedingly good, of which he is quite 
capable, if once he gets the spur. It is 
to the necessity of thus occasionally re¬ 
deeming his reputation, that we are in¬ 
debted for the few really praiseworthy 
romances he has written—for the Che¬ 
valier (THarmental^ for the earlier por¬ 
tion of the Mousqu^aires '^ and for his 
master-piece, Le Comte de Monte 
Christo. His enemies and libellers have 
asserted, that the first-named of these 
books was written by M. Maquct, and 
only fathered by Dnmas ; but the as¬ 
sertion is absurd, and is belied by the 
book itself, replete with that vivid 
iinimation which characterises what¬ 
ever Alexander writes. Moreover, 
the man who could write such a novel 
would have no need to purchase the 
name of M. Dumas. He would not 
lack a publisher, and his reputation 
would soon be made. We beUeve the 
fact to be, that Maquet is a sort of 
industrious drudge, employed by Du¬ 
mas to rummage chronicles, and to 
collate and Avrite down historical inci¬ 
dents and facts, for his employer to 
distort and expand into romances. 
For, as an historical romance writer, 
^I. Dumas is utterly without a con¬ 
science. By him characters and 
events are twisted and turned as 
best suits his convenience. “Ihave 
twenty years’ work before mo,” ho 
is reported to have said, “ to 
illustrate French history.” Heaven 
knows what sort of an illustrator 
he is! We would advise no one to 
take their notions of French histori¬ 
cal personages from M. Dumas’ novels, 
or from his histoiy either—for he 
Avrites history also, at times, and the 
only doubt is, which is the greatest 
fiction, his history or his romance. 
But for the titles, it were not always 
easy to distinguish between them. It 
were unfair, however, whilst quizzing 
his absurdities, to lose sight of his 
merits. These are numerous and re¬ 
markable. His spirit and vivacity of 
style are extraordinary; and we can 
call to mind no living writer superior 
to him for invention. Monte Christo 
is his masterpiece. It is indeed a very 
striking and amusing book. With de¬ 
fects that forbid our calling it a first- 
rate romance of its class, it is yet far 
more entertaining than many that 
claim and obtain the title. The readei-s 
of the Journal des Debats well remem¬ 


ber the eagerness with which each 
successive feuiUeton was looked for, 
during its appearance in that paper. 
Wo ourselves abominate the feuUkton 
system, by Avhich one is a year or two 
reading a book, imbibing it by daily 
crumbs, like the lady who eat her 
pillau Avith a bodkin. We waited till 
the work was complete, ^d then read 
it oif the reel,—not at a sitting, cer¬ 
tainly, considering the length, but 
early and late, in bed and at board. 
And being somewhat fastidious in 
matter of novels, it is evident Monte 
Christo must have great attractions 
thus to carry ns at a canter through 
its interminable series of volumes. Its 
chief fault is the usual one of its 
author—exaggeration. We are sure 
M. Dnmas is one of those persons who 
love to dream with their eyes open— 
to build themselves palaces in faiiy- 
land, to arrange gardens after the 
fashion of that of Eden, to furnish the 
most preterperfect of apartments with 
the most fabulous of furniture, to hang 
diamonds on their trees, and a roc’s 
egg in their drawing-room. His air- 
coustnmted castles find a site in the 
pages of his romances. The right way 
to read them is to forget as fast as pos¬ 
sible the improbabilities and impossi¬ 
bilities. The supcruatnral being out 
of vogue, he does not give to Edmund 
Dantes the lamp of Aladdin, but 
(which is quite equivalent) a few 
double handfuls of precious stones,, 
whereof the smallest specimen is 
caught at by a Jew for a thousand 
pounds; whilst one of the largest, 
holloAved out, forms a convenient re¬ 
ceptacle for a score of pills, as big as 
peas, which it is the Count’s custont 
to carry about with him. With the 
aid of this incalculable wealth, Dantes 
pursues his grand scheme of revenge 
upon the persons to whom he is in¬ 
debted for fourteen years’ undeserved 
imprisonment in the dungeons of the 
Chateau d’lf. Gold being the uni¬ 
versal key, all doors fly open before 
him; nothing is impossible to the 
man who scatters millions upon the 
path leading to the goal of his desires. 
Take the treasure for granted, and 
still there is much exaggeration to get 
over; but there, are also many truth¬ 
ful touches, many finely-drawn cha¬ 
racters. How exquisitely tender 
are some of the scenes between the 
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paralytic audbis granddaughter; how 
capital and characteristic the inter¬ 
view between the old Italian gambler 
and the young Erench thief, when they 
are paid by the Count to consider 
each other as father and son! In 
this romance there is none of the 
make-weight dialogue so lavishly in¬ 
terpolated ii:\^ost of the same author’s 
works. In style, too, and description, 
M. Dumas here rises above his ave¬ 
rage. His style, always lively and 
piquant, is usually loose, unpolished, 
and defaced by conventionalisms the 
Academy would hai-dly sanction. In 
Monte Christo he has evidently taken 
pains to do well, and the result is the 
best-wiitten book ho has yet produced. 

But we lose sight of our parcel, as 
yet but half unpacked. Here is a 
volume of the Depute tVArcis^ (an¬ 
other of the continuation family,) 
heavy stuff, seemingly, by Bakac; 
and this brings us to the end of the 
continuations. With these exceptions, 
the French writers who have not al¬ 
together left off writing, have at least 
kept within circumscribed limits. 
Here we have a volume from M. Mery 
of Marseilles, a clever, careless writer, 
not much knoAvn in England; another 
by the authoi’css of Consueh; two 
more from M. Alphonse Karr; a 
couple from that old sinner, Paul de 
Kock, who is not often so concise, 
having superadded, of late years, to 
his other transgressions the crime of 
long-windedncss ; a brief Sicilian 
sketch from M. Paul dc JMusset. We 
turn aside a heap of political matter, 
of no great merit or value; a few pam¬ 
phlets, of some talent, but fugitive in- 
tci-est, by Girardin and others; a ream 
of portraits and caricatitres; a few 
more novels whose authors’ names or 
whose first pages condemn them; 
Mourir pour la PatnCj and some other 
rcvolutionai'y staves, bad music and 
worse words, and the box is empty. 
We sit down to peruse the little we 
have selected as worth perusal from 
the pile of printed paper. LaFamilJe 
i/am, by Karr, is the first thing that 
comes to hand. We have read the 
groaterpart ofit already, in the French 
periodical in which it first appeared. 
M. Karr is r&ther a favourite of ours. 
T here arc many good points about 
his novels, although he is, perhaps, 
Hess popular as a novelist than as the 
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writer of a small monthly satirical 
pamphlet, Les Gtiepes, The Wasps, 
which has existed for several years, 
with vaiying, but, upon the whole, 
with very great success. M. Karr’s 
wit is of a peculiar order, approaching 
more nearly to humour than French 
wit generally does. There is an odd 
sort of dryness and fantastic naivete in 
some of his drolleries, quite distinct 
from what we are accustomed to in 
the comic writings of his countrymen. 
With this the German origin to be in¬ 
ferred from his name may have some 
connexion. There is also a Germanic 
vagueness and dreaminess in some of 
his books, although their scene is 
usually on French ground, frequently 
on the coast of Brittany, a country M. 
Karr evidently well knows and loves. 
One of his great recommendations is 
the general propriety of his writings. 
Ofmostofthcm,the tone and tendency 
are alike unexceptionable, and some 
ai’c mere “ simple stories, ” which the 
most fastidious papas—who deny that 
any good tiling can proceed from a 
French press, and look uiK>n the yel¬ 
low paper cover with “ Paris” at its 
foot as the ineradicable mark of the 
boast, the moral quarantine flag, be¬ 
tokening uncleaniicss which no amount 
of lazaretto can purge or purify— 
might with safe conscience place in 
the hands of their blooming artless 
sixteen-ycar-old daughters. The fact 
is, that people wiU read Prencli novels 
—so long as they are not audaciously 
indecent, immoral, or u’religious—be¬ 
cause the present race of ^ench no¬ 
velists ax’C far cleverer and more 
amusing than their English brethren. 
And although some French novels arc 
offensive and abominable, it is not fair 
to include aU in the black list, or to 
deny that a great improvement has 
taken place since the period (the early 
years of the reign of the first and laf>t 
King of the French) when the Paris 
press was clogged with indecency and 
infidelity. We shcfhld be very sony 
to put Mrs George Sand’s works into 
the hands of any young woman; wo 
would insult no woman, of any age, 
by commending to ha* notice the 
obscene buffoonery of De Kock; but 
neither would we condemn the whole 
flock for a sprinkling of scabby sheep. 
There are many French writers of a 
very different stamp from the two just 
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Darned; and M. Karr is one of the 
better sort. The tale now before us 
is a Norman story, possessing better 
plot aiid incident than many of its 
predecessors; for in these respects, 
this author—from indolence, we sus¬ 
pect—is often rather deiicient. We 
need hardly tell our readei’S that the 
Norman is noted for his cuiming, and 
for his litigious propensities, as the 
Gascon is for his boasting and vanity, 
thcl^rrainer for his stolidity, «fec., &c. 
In La FarniUe Alain^ the character¬ 
istics of the province, and the casual¬ 
ties of the peasant’s and fisherman’s 
life, are devcrlyillustrated. Tranquille 
Alain, suraamed llisquetout, from 
certain bold feats of his earlier ycai’s, 
lives by the seaside on the produce of 
his nets, llis family consists of his 
wife Pelagic, his sons and daughter, 
Cajsar, Onesimus, and Berenice, and 
of his foster-daughter Pulcherie. 
With respect to these magnificent 
names, M. Karr thinks it necessary to 
offer some explanation. “J am not 
their inventor,” he says, “and they 
are very common iuNormandy. There 
is not a village that has not its Bere¬ 
nices, its Artemesias, its Cleopatras. 
J knownot whence the inhabitants ori¬ 
ginally took these names. Perhaps they 
■were given by dames of high degree, 
who took them from Mademoiselle 
do Scudery’s romances, to bestow them 
on their rustic god-childi*en, and they 
Jiavc since remained traditional in 
the country.” The book opens with 
the cliristening of a new fishing-boat, 
to build which Tranquille Alain has 
borrowed a hundred crowns of his 
cousin Eloi, miller and usurer. In 
Prance, as elsewhere, and especially 
in Normandy, millers have a i-oguish 
reputation. The loan is to be repaid, 
part at the beginning and part at the 
end of the fishing season, with twent}' 
crowns interest. But the season sels 
in stormy and unfavourable; the fish 
shun the coast; and at the date ap¬ 
pointed for the first payment, the 
debtor is unprepared with either prin¬ 
cipal or interest. At last the wind 
lulls, and the aiigiy waves subside 
into a long sullen swell, llisqactout 
and his sous put to sea. 

“ Towards the close of day, as the 
boats reappeai'ed on the horizon, Elol 
Alain came down from Bcuzeval, and 
waited thefr arrival upon the beach. 


They had taken a few whitings. Onc- 
simus was proud, because ^most all 
the fish had been caught on Ms line. 

“ Kisquetont, who had started that 
morning rather prematurely, without 
waiting till the flue weather had tho¬ 
roughly set in, had a feeling of fear and 
embarrassment at sight of the miller. 

“‘Have you caught any thing?’ 
said Eloi. 

‘ A few whitings. Will you 
come and eat some with us ?’ 

“ Eloi made no answer; hut when 
the lines and fish had been taken out 
of the boat, and the boat bad been 
washed and hauled up upon the 
shore, he followed the tlmee fishers to 
their liome. Pelagic also felt uneasy 
at sight of Eloi; she asked him, as 
Tranquille liad done, if lie would eat 
a whiting, to Avhich he replied,— 

“ ‘ Not to refuse you.’ 

“Then, as they changed the fish 
from one liaskct to another, he took 
up two, and kept them a long time in 
llis hands, repeating, ‘Pine whitings 
these, very fine whitings !’ until Pdla- 
gic said %— 

“ ‘Yon shall take them home with 
you, consvu.’ 

“ Eloi answered nothing; thej' sat 
down to dinner; he found the cider 
not very good, which did not prevent 
llis drinking a great deal of it. 

“‘Well, Tranquille,’ said he, at 
last, ‘ it is to-day you arc to pay uic 
the hundred and twenty' crowns I 
lent you.’ 

“ Neither the intrepid lUsqnetoiii, 
nor any of his family, dared to ohser\'e 
that the loan was not of one hundred 
and twenty crowns, but only of one 
hundred crowns, for which a hnudi'cd 
and twenty were to be paid back. 

“ ‘True,’ said Tranquille Alain, 

‘ true; but the same reason whicli 
prevented my paying you the other 
day, prevents me to-day; to-day only 
huve we been able to pnt to sea. 

“ ‘ 1 am sadly inconvenienced for 
these hundred and twenty crowns I 
lent you, cousin. 1 had reckoned on 
them to employ in an affair—I had 
taken them fi'om a sum I had in 
reserve—and here I am, distressed 
for want of Ihem,’ 

“ ‘ I am sorrier for it than you are, 
cousin, but a little patience and all 
will go well.’ • 

“ Ti'auquUle did not dare say that* 
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Eloi conld not be distressed for the 
hundred and twenty crowns, their 
a^eement haringibeen, that he should 
repay only a portion at the beginning 
of the season, and the remainder at 
its conclusion. 

** ‘ And when will yon pay me V 

“ * Well, cousin, at the end of the 
season.’ 

“ ‘ The two halves shall be paid 
together,’ added Ptilagie, bolder than 
her husband. 

“ ‘ It is to-day the money would be 
useful to me; I miss an affair on 
which I should gain fifty crowns ! It 
is veiy hard to have obliged people, 
and to find one’s-self in difficulty in 
iionsequence. I am so much in want 
of money, Risquetont, that if you 
give me two hundred francs, I will 
return you these two bills of sixty 
crowns each.’ 

“ ‘ You know very well I have no 
money, Eloi.’ 

** ‘ Never mind, it shows you what 
sacrifices I w'ould make to-day, to 
j’eceive what yon owe me.’ 

** Again no one dared •tell the 
miller that he was not very sincere 
when he offered to sacrifice a hundred 
and sixty francs to obtain payment 
of a sum which would enable him, he 
.said, to gain a hundred and fifty. 

“ ‘ What is to be done ?’ said he. 

“ ‘ I wish I had the money, Eloi.’ 

‘“You say then that you cannot 
pay, till Michaelmas, the hundred and 
Twenty crowns you should have paid 
to-day?’ 

“ ‘ That is to say, cousin,’ cried 
Pelagic, always bolder or less patient 
than her husband, * that wc should 
have given you half of it.’ 

“ ‘ Yes; but that half was due a 
fortnight ago; and, besides, I am in 
such want of that half, that—See here, 
now, I ofiered just now to give you 
back your bills for two hundred 
francs; well, pay me one, and I re¬ 
turn you both. There is nothing 
.stingy or greedy in that offer, I hope; 
1 lent you a hundred and twenty 
crowns, and I cry quits for sixty. 

“ ‘ Cousin. I repeat that I have no 
money, and besides, if I had sixty 
ciwhs, 1 would give them you, 
which would not prevent my giving 
yon the sixty others later.’^ 

“ lixty crowns lose on 

^ilf'ln(air I miss for want of money.’ 


“Pdlagie longed to remind £lloi 
that the profit sacrificed had been but 
fifty crowns a few minutes before, but 
she held her tongue. 

“ ‘ I am no Turk,’ continued the 
miller; ‘ I will renew your bills. Draw 
one of a hundred and fifty crowns 
payable at Michaelmas.’ 

“ The husband and wife exchanged 
a look. Pi^lagie spoke. 

What, cousin! a hundred and 
fifty crowns! Tliat makes, then, 
thirty crowns interest from now ‘till 
Michaelmas, and that on sixty crowns, 
•or rather on fifty, since only half the 
sum is due; and out of the sixty 
crowns ten are for interest.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t deny it. You think thirty 
crowns interest t6o much; well, I 
offer sixty for the same time. Give 
me sixty crowns, and I retum the 
two bills, and thank you into the 
bargain, and yon will have clone me 
a famous service.’ 

“ ‘ Ah I cousin, I wish I had never 
borrowed this money of you!’ 

“ ‘I am sure I wish you had not; 
I should not be pinched for it to-day. 
And why am I? llecause 1 won’t 
get you into difficnlties, for I might 
give your two bills in payment for tlie 
affair I speak of, and then yon would 
be made to pay, or yonr boats would 
be sold; but I prefer being the loser 
myself, for after all, cousin, we are 
brothers’ sons, and we mast help one 
another in this world.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, cousin, thirty 
crowns are a veiy high fig v“e.’ 

“ ‘ Yes; and I should be qnito 
content if you would give me sixty 
for the hundred and twenty I lent 
yon; but. Lord bless me 1 add nothing 
to the bill, if you like—let me lose 
every thing.’ 

“ ‘ It is fair to add something, 
Eloi.’ 

“ ‘ Well, since you find thirty 
crowns too much, when 1 should bo 
too happy to give sixty, add nothing, 
or add thirty crowns.’ 

“ Tranqnille and his wife looked at 
each other. 

“‘I will do as you wish,’ said 
Risquetont.’ 

“ ‘ Observe,’ said the miller, that it 
is not 1 who wish it. What I wish, 
on the contrary, is to see my hun¬ 
dred and twenty crowns which went 
ont of my pocket, and to receive 
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them without addition; what I would 
gladly agree to is, to receive sixty, 
and make you a present of the 
rest.’ 

“ ‘ Write out the bill; will make 
my mark.’ 

“ Eloi wrote; but, when about to 
set down the sum upon the stamp h(i 
had brought with him, ho checked 
himself. 

“ ‘ Tranquillc,’ said he, ‘ the stamp 
is five sous ; it is not fair 1 should pay 
it. Give me five sous.’ 

“ ‘ There is not a sou in the house,’ 
said Pelagic. 

“ ‘ Then we will add it to the 
amount of the bill. Tims: At 
Micliaelma.s 1 jn-oraise to ])ay to my 
cousin, Eloi Alain, the sum of four 
hundred and fifty-one francs (one 
cannot put four hundred and fifty 
francs and five sous, it would look so 
paltry,) which he h,as been so obliging 
as to lend m(i in hard cash. Signed, 
Tranquilhi Alain. There, put your 
mark, and you, P(<Iagic, jnit yours 
also.’ 

“The signatures given, Eloi returned 
the old bills, with the air of a benefac¬ 
tor conferring an immense fiwoiir. 

This time, cousin,’ said he, ‘be 
punctual. I shall pri^' away your 
i)ill to a miller at Cherbourg; and if 
you are not prepared to take it up 
when due, he may not be so accom¬ 
modating as I am; for, after all, these 
four hundred and fifty-one francs 
would be very useful to me, if T had 
them in my pocket instead of having 
lent them to jmu. Four hundred and 
fifty-one francs arc not to be picked 
up under every hedge; it is not every 
day one finds a cousin willing to lend 
him four Imndrcd and fifty-one francs.’ 

“ No one made any observation on 
■this pretended loan of four hundriid 
and fifty-one francs. 

“ ‘ Well, I must be ofi'. 1 perhaps 
lost my temper a little, cousin, but I 
am really in want of the money, you 
understand—wlieu one has reckoned 
on four hundred and fifty-one francs 
that one has lent—and then not to 
receive a single copper, it is rather 
vexatious; but, however, 1 will 
manage as I can. 1 am hasty at the 
moment, but T bear no malice. It is 
all forgotten.’ 

He then took up the two whitings 
which had been laid aside far him. 

voi,. T.XIV.—NO. cerxevn. 


At the same line he took a third out 
of the basket, and placed it beside 
one of his, coitiparin^ the two. 

“ ‘ I think this is a finer one!’ he 
said. And he weighed them, one in 
each hand. 

“ ‘ There is not much diflerence,’ 
he observed. 

“ He changed them into the oppo¬ 
site hands, weighed them again, and 
appeared sadly embarrassed, until his 
kinsman said to him : 

“ ‘ Don’t mind, cousin, take the 
three.’ 

“ ‘ Here,' Oncsiraus,’ said he, ‘ rim 
a piece of string through their gills.’ 

“ Onesimus strung them on the 
end of a strong line. He was about 
to cut the piece off, when Eloi 
checked him. 

“ ‘ Bless me!’ said the miller, ‘ how 
wasteful children are ! lie would cut 
that capital now cord.’ 

“And he carried away the entire 
cord, with the three whitings at the. 
end of it, after having several times 
repeated his advice to Risquetout to 
be punctual in the payment of his 
bill, and after kissing Berenice, and 
sajiug,— 

“ ‘ (iood-b 3 "(*, my dear children; I 
am delighted to have been of service 
to you.’ 

“ ‘ Our cousin is> a very hard and 
a very griping man,' said Pelagic. 

“ ‘ God does not pay his labourers 
every iiiglit,’ replied Trampdllc, lift¬ 
ing bis woollen cap, ‘ but sooner or 
later hi* never forgets to paj-. Each 
man shall be recompensed according 
to his work.’ ” 

This is bj' no means the sort of 
thing generally met with in Frencli 
romances of the present day. It is 
neither the. back-slum and bloody- 
inurder st 3 de, nor the self-styled his¬ 
torical, nor the social-subversive. It 
is just simple, natural, pleasant read¬ 
ing, free from anything indecent or 
objectionable. We have taken this 
chapter because it bears extraction 
well, not as the best in the book, still 
le.ss as the only good one. La Familk 
Alain has a w'ell-contrivcd plot and 
Avell-managed incidents, contains some 
droll and quiet caricature, and many' 
touching and delicately-handled pas¬ 
sages. The correspondence between 
the young lady at the Paris boardibg- 
school, and the fisherman’s daughter 
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at Dive, and tlic sketches of the com¬ 
pany at the vatcrinfj-place, arc each 
excellent in thcfr way. The intro¬ 
duction of Madame dji Mortal and 
her daughter, and of the Viscount de 
Morgenstein, is rather foreign to the 
story, but affi)rds M. KaiT opportu¬ 
nity of sketching characters by no 
means uncommon in France, although 
little known in England. At this 
sort of delineation h(‘ is the Cravami 
of the pen. 

“I'lie trath is, that Madame du 
Mortal’s existenci^ had been tolerablj' 
agitated. Eight years previously she 
had quitted M. du Mortal for the 
society of an officer, who soon, touch¬ 
ed by remorse, had left her at full 
liberty to repair their mutual fault by 
returning to edify the conjugal man¬ 
sion by her repentance, and by the 
exercise of those domestic virtues she 
liad somewhat neglected. Madame 
du Mortal did nothing of the sort ; 
.she knew how to create resources for 
herself. Fonnerly, deceived and dis¬ 
couraged people fled to a convent, 
now they fly to the fcuilleton. When 
a woman finds herself, by misconduct 
and scandal, excluded from society, 
.she docs not weep over her fault .unfl 
expiate it in a cloister; before long 
you sec her name at the bottom of a 
newspaper feuillctou, in which she 
demands the enfranchisement of her 
sex. ffo great effort of invention 
wa.s requisite for Madame dn Mortal 
to devise this resource. Her husband, 
M. dn Mortal, a tall, coi-pulent man, 
with a severe countenance and formi¬ 
dable mustaches, hadlongfumishcd the 
article modes to a widely-circulated 
newspaper; and under the name of the 

Marchioness of M-, discoursed 

weekly upon tucks and flounce.s, up¬ 
on the length of gowns and the size 
of bonnets, according to the instruc¬ 
tions of milliners and dressmakers, 
who paid him to give their names 
and addresses, Madame du Mortal 
devoted herself t(> the .same branch of 
literature, and succeeded in seducing 
some of her husband’s customers.” 

“The Viscount do Morgenstein 
was one of those illustrious pianists 
whose talenthaamnch less connexion 
with music than with sleight of hand. 
M- de Mfugenstoin achieved only 
throb notes a minute less than M. 
Henry Jlorz; as ho was yonng and 


worked hard, it was tlionght be would 
overtake, and perhaps surpass that 
master. He had long curling hair, 
aftected a melancholy and dc.'^pairing 
countenance, and was considered t<’ 
have something fatal in his gait. Hi.-' 
mere aspect betraye<l lln*. man oviu - 
wlielmcd by the burden of genin'- 
and by the divine malediction.” 

The character of an old country 
gentleman, who has mined him.'iclf lo 
marry his niece to a spendthrift count, 
is very well hit off. Kloi Alain, who 
has a gnidgc against the poor old fel-^j^ 
low, persecutes him in cveiy possibh- 
way; 1 1 is aristocratic .md iingr-atcful ne¬ 
phew refnses him the pension agreed 
upon, and, to maintain appearances, 
;^i[onsieu^Malai8 de Hcnzcval is rcdnccci 
to shifts worthy of Caleb llalderstone. 
Although a parvniti, with vanity for 
the stimulus ol' his stratagems, one 
cannot help feeling sony for the wealr 
bnt kind-hearted old man, who .shuffic' 
on a livel y coat, and puts a patch over 
his eye, to inform -visitors, through 
the wicket, that he him.sclf is not at 
home—his own servants h.nving left 
him ; who paints a blaze, each alter¬ 
nate day, upon the face of his sole • 
remaining horse, that neighbours mny 
credit the duplicity of his stud ; and 
who illuminates his * drawing-room 
and jingles his piano in melancliolv 
solitude, t(» make the world believe 
M. dc Benzeval is receiving his friends. 
Jlis mamenvres to procure a snppl-y 
of forage, and his ingenuity in dissi¬ 
pating the astonishment of its vender, 
who cannot comprehend that the 
master of broad pastures should pur¬ 
chase a load of hay, arc capitally 
drawn. Like every thing else, however, 
the hay comes to an end, and, at the 
same time with the horse, the master 
runs short of provender. Only the 
fonr-lcgged animal has resources the 
biped docs not possess. 

“M. de Malais was again com¬ 
pelled to lead out his horse Pyramus 
during the night, to graze the neigh- 
bonrs’ lucerne. One morning the in¬ 
habitants of the village of Benzeval 
heard the castlo.-bell announce, asnsnal, 
the breakfast. M. d(! Benzeval walked 
into the breakfast room, but tbund no¬ 
thing to eat. He nibbled a stale crust 
and set out for Caen, whence ho al¬ 
ways brought back a Utile money, his 
jonmej'S thither being for the purpose 
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of disposing of somerclic of his depart¬ 
ed splcndonr. Bdt when he had rid¬ 
den a league he remembered it was 
Sunday; the man he liad to see 
wonld not be at his shop, and he 
must wait till the next day. lie re¬ 
turned to lleuzcval, and thence rode 
down to Dive. Berenice, who was 
lace-making at her door, made him a 
gi-ateful curtsey, and ho stopped to 
t!xchange a few words with her. Pel¬ 
agic, who was preparing dinner, in- 
(inired after Pulcherie. 

“ ‘Madame la Comtesse do Mor- 
illc is well,’ he replied; ‘ I heard from 
her the other day. My nephew, 
Count do Morvillc, has promised to 
bring the countess to see me this 
summer.’ 

“ Onesimus and his father were 
close to shore. Pfda^e begged M. dc 
Beuzeval’s permission to look to their 
dinner, as they were obliged to put to 
sea again as soon as they had eaten 
it. M. Malais got off his horse and 
entered the house. 

“‘Your soup smells dcliciou.sly,’ 
said he ; * it is cabbage soup.’ 

‘“A soup you seldom see, M. de 
Beuzeval.’ 

“ ‘ Not for want of asking for it. 
T am passionately fond of cabbage 
soup, but they 4iever will make it at 
my house.’ 

“ ‘ I daresay not. It is not a soup 
for gentlefolk.’ 

“ ‘Yours smells excellent, Pel¬ 
agic; but yon were always a good 
«)ok.’ 

“ ‘ All, sir! there is one thing that 
lu'lps me to make good dinners for 
our men!’ 

“ ‘ What is that, Piilagie ?’ 

“ ‘ A good appetite. They put to 
sea last night, and here thej’’ come, 
tired, wet, dying of hunger: all that 
is spice for a plain meal.’ 

‘ ‘ The fishermen entered. 

“ ‘ Come along!’ cried M. Malais, 
‘ you have a famous soup waiting for 
you. Upon my word, it smells b>o 
good; I must taste it. Pelagic, give 
me a plate ; I will eat a few spoonsful 
with yon. Certainly, it isbiit a short, 
time since T took my breakfast—^what 
people call a good breakfast—^bnt with¬ 
out appetite, without pleasure.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed! M. Malais, yon will 
do us the honour of tasting our soup ?’ 

“ And P<ilagie hastened to put a 


clean cloth upon the t.ahlo. BeremVe 
fetched a pot of cider. Oiiosinms 
moored the hor.se in the shade; then 
they all sat down, taking care to give 
the best place to M. Mahii.^. who 
eagerly di'voiired a jilateful of soup.” 

We refer to the book itself those 
who would know how the jioor old 
gentleman made a second fierce as¬ 
sault on the tm-cen, and an e<pially 
determiued one on the bacon and 
greens; to what expedient.? he was 
subsequently reduced; how it fared 
with the Countess Pulcherie and her 
scapegrace husband, and what were 
the stnigglcs, sufferings, and ultimate 
rewards, of the courageous and simple- 
hearted Al ains. The book m ay safely 
be recommended to all readei-s. This 
is more than wc can sa.y for the next 
that comas to band— TTn Mnria/fcdr 
Paris by Mery. This wc should pitch 
into the rubbish-basket after reading 
the first two chapters, did it not 
serve to illustrate what we have often 
noted—the profound and barbarous 
ignorance of French literary men on 
the subject of England and the Kng- 
lish. Were this confined to the 
smaller fiy, the inferior herd of Trans- 
ranalic scribblers, one wonld not be 
surprised. It is nothing wonderful 
that such gentlemen as M. Paul Fcval 
and poor blind Jacques Arago, should 
ta.ke h gin and le hore. to bo the Alpha 
and Omega of Engli.sh propensities 
anfl* manners, and should pi-oceod up¬ 
on that presumption in romances of 
such distinguished merit as Le.s Mys- 
tcrcs fie Londres and Zambnla rJntJitm. 
But M. Mery is a man of letters 
esteemed amongst his fellows—a hasty 
and slovenly wi’itcr, certainly, but 
possessing wit, and tact, and style, 
when he chooses to employ them ; and 
having, moreover, he h tmsclf assures us, 
in the pages of the singular production 
now under dissection, been all through 
England—although this we apprehend 
ho effected by means of cxpres,‘< trains, 
without stop or stay, from Folkeston c to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed and back again. 
Even this much acquaintance with 
the British Isles is denied to many of 
his contemporaries, who eridently 
derive their notions of Engli.sh habits 
and customs from the frequenters of 
the English tavenis about the I’laees 
Fav.art and Madeleine at Pari.s. M. 
Mery is aliovc this. He draw.s cntirclv 
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upon his imagination for the manners, 
morals, and topography of the country 
in which his scene is laid. He has 
got a few names of places, which he 
jumbles tog(?ther in the most diverting 
manner. Ills hero, Cyprian do May- 
ran, a Paris exquisite of the first 
water, satldened by a domestic cala¬ 
mity, comes to London in quest of 
dissipation and oblivion. Ho has 
some acquaintances there, dating 
from a previous visit, and amongst 
tliem is the popular singer Sidora 

W-, a lady, we .are told, “whose 

t-ilent would have been very contest- 
able at Paris, but was venerated in 
London, the city of universal tolera¬ 
tion. When, in Norma, or Fi«lelio, 
she kept oidy tolerably near to the 
intentions of the composers, changing 
their notes into false coin, a phalanx 
of admirers rose like one man, and a 
tri])lc round of .applause rent thirty 
pair of yellow gloves. The name of 

Hidora W-iiad f/recU attraction^ (the 

italics are hi. hliVy’s,) and when dis¬ 
played on gigantic placards, before 
Mansion-home, or Post-office, as well 
as on the modest gray circulars of the 
grocers, at night whole squadrons of 
noble equipages were seen inaiiojuv- 
ring betwe(m Long Acre and thepesri- 
.style of Covent Garden, and the 
theatre of Ttrnry Lane was invaded.” 
The nightingale who thus, in l.S-15, 
filled to suffocation the walls *of 
Drury, (a fact hlr Bunn may have, 
difficulty to remember,) hail a rural 
retreat at Ilighgate, wdiere she re¬ 
ceived a motley company. “The 
garden of reception was like; a va.st 
tiower-basket inhabited by a woman, 
and surrounded by a dark fringe of 
mute adorers. There were all the 
faces of the I'higlish universe : retired 
Calcutta nabobs; ex-governors of 
unknow'n Archipelagos; colonels whose 
defiinct wives were Malabar widows, 
snatched from the funeral pile of their 
Indian spouses; admirals bronzed 
by twenty cruises under the equator; 
nephews of Tippoo Saib; disgraced 
ministers from Laliore; cx-criminals 
from Botany Bay, who, having grown 
rich, were voted virtuous ; princes of 
Madagascai’ and Borneo; citizens of 
New Holland, (naturalised English¬ 
men, notwithstanding their close affi¬ 
nity to orang-outangs,)~in short all 
the human or inhuman types that 
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Sem, Cham, and Japhet invented on 
their escape from the Ark, to ariiust' 
themselves a little after a year’.s dilii- 
vian captivity on the summit of IMourit 
Ararat. It is oidy in London such 
collections sire to be met with; and 
the foreign naturalist lias the gratui¬ 
tous enjoyment of them. The capital 
of England is sometimes generous 
and disinterested in its zoological 
oxbibitions.” 

Amidst these dingy exotics, (Jyprian, 

“ with his Parisian elegance, his fresh 
complexion, his hair of a vivid au^ 
burn, waving like that of the Apollljp 
Belvedere,” appe.ared like a swan 
amongst gray geese; and, seating him¬ 
self between “ two equinoctial beings 
not classed by Buffon,” he soon en¬ 
grossed all the attention of the fas¬ 
cinating Sidora, to the suppressed but 
violent indignation of Prince llajab- 
Nandy, and her other copper-coloured 
admirers. Oue of these waylays 
the handsome Frenchman on his re¬ 
turn home. Whilst passing over 
Ilighgate Bridge, Cyprian’s horse* 
starts violently, and an “ equinoctial 
gentlenian, with nothing irhite about 
his w'hole. person, except a pair of 
yc/loic gloves, (a Gallo-Irishisiii,) 
springs from amongst the brushwood. 
and plants himself in the middle of 
the briilgc, like a satyr in the poem of 
Karaaiana.” A duel is arranged, to 
take place at Crickleu-ood Cottage, and 
Cyprian gallops into London by Tot- 
tcttham-Roml. Having no inahi ac¬ 
quaintances in London, except tv'o 
soborsided bankers, lie is at a loss for 
seconds. Finally he prev.ails on two 
of the opera chorus, in consideration 
of a new coat and a sovereign, to 
accompany him to the field of danger: 
and, after duly gloving and dressing 
them in Saint-Martin-Court, ho packs 
them in a hackney-coach and start.s 
for Criddewood, wJiich we now learn 
is on the summit of the mountain of 
Hamslead. “There, in a pavilion de¬ 
corated Chinese-fashion, three men of 
tropical physiognomy awaited DcMa)" - 
ran. . . . Opposite the cottage 
there stretched out, to an immense 
distance, over hill and over valley, a 
gloomy forest, which served as duel¬ 
ing gi'ound in the quarrelsome days 
of the Koundheads and Cavaliers. In 
a level glade, bare of trees, the Anglo- 
Indians paused. It was a wild anrl 
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Dlitary place; nevertheless, here and 
there, on the fir trees, were seen cnor- 
mons electioneei-ing placards, bearing 
the words, “ Vote for Parher!" This 
is rich, particularly if we bear in 
mind that the author is perfectly 
serious, and devoutly believes b(^ is 
giving a very curioua insight into the 
local usages and characteristics of 
semi-civilised England. M. Mery's 
hero has other adventures, equally 
true to life, — makes new acfiuaiu- 
tanccs on board a river-steamer; 
dines with them at Sceptre and Crown 
' at fJnicnwich, and at Star and darter 
at iliehmond; and falls violenlly in 
love with Madame Katrina Lewing. a 
beautiful Englishwoman. M. Meiy 
makes merry oik the river Thames, 
which lie affects to believe rises in the 
immediate vicinity of Richmond, and 
concerning whose origin and cxignit,v 
h(5 is very facetious, lie also dis¬ 
plays his acquaintance with English 
literature by quoting “ the great poet 
Pope’s famous drinking song in honour 
of the Thames, ‘ I you lil'e, Utllc 
stream!'" Then CViirian prevails on 
Katrina to elope with him to Port 
Natal, (of all places in the world!) and 
realises his fortune as a preparatory 
measure; but Katrina proves a mere 
decoy-duck, and the amorous French¬ 
man is stripped of his bank-notes, and 
left in the dead of night in the middle 
of a field. Ju vain, at da 3 ^break, does 
he seek a shepherd to question, be¬ 
cause, as M. JSfery testifies, English 
peasants do not inhabit the fields; 
shepherds are scarcely known in the 
country; and the only one he, the afore¬ 
said Mery, ever beheld, during his 
extensive rambles in England, rvas a 
well-dressed young gentleman, with 
gloves on, reading the Morning Chro¬ 
nicle under a tree. Then we have a 
thieves’ orgie, where the liquors in 
demand are claret and absinthe, no¬ 
thing less—M. Mery not condescend¬ 
ing to the gin, so much abused by his 
contemporaries. And, finally, a mur¬ 
der having been committed, its cir¬ 
cumstances are investigated on the 
spot, by a Queen's proctor, assisted 
by two policemen, a barmaid, and a 
physician. We might multiply these 
literary curiosities; but we have given 
enough to prove their author’s inti¬ 
mate ac(iaaintancc with the country 
about which he so agreeably writes. 


It is i*clated of ISI, 3[ery’s friend Du¬ 
mas, that he once resolved on a 
visit to London, posted to Boulogne, 
steamed to London bridge, and I’each- 
cd St Paul’s, but there turned back, 
anathematising fog and sea-coal, and 
never slop]ie(l till he found himself 
in tlie (fiiausaee d’Antin. Without 
vouching for the trutli of this tale, wc 
must admit its probability when told 
of th(‘. cccc'iitrie Alexander. Mr Mery’s 
knowledge of tins country is just what 
he might have obtained by an hour’s 
conversation with his friend, upon the 
return of the latter from Ids journey 
to St Paul’s. But it is a crying sin 
of Frcncli writers, when tluy get upon 
foreign ground, that, in their anxiety 
to give to their books a tinge charac¬ 
teristic of the couiitr\’, (couleur locale 
they call it,) they outstrip the limits 
assigned to them by their real know¬ 
ledge of the land and its inhabitants, 
anil, meaning to be efl'ectlve, become 
simplj’^ ridiciiloiis. Ami England is 
till* count r 3 % of all others, whose ways 
the 3 ' appareiitl 3 ' have most dilficult 3 ’' 
in rightly comprehending. On a 
more, southern soil the 3 ’^ arc less apt 
to run into absurdities, but sin chiefiy 
on the side of overcolonring. This 
may be alleged, although to no vio¬ 
lent extent, of a pleasant little romance 
1)3' I'aul de "Mnsset, La Chevre Jaune 
—The Yellow float—intended as an 
illustration of Sicilian life, particu- 
lari 3 ' amongst the lower orders. The 
hoi'o of the tale, is a precocious peasant 
boy, dwelling in the mountains with 
his mother—a fierce old lady who owns 
a rifle, and detests the Neapolitans. 
This bo 3 ', who herds goats, pets one 
of them, and trains her to dance; 
by which means, and by his own 
good mien, he gains tlie aflbetions of 
a notary’s daughter, whose papa, dis¬ 
approving of tlie attachment, has the 
peasant taken up on a false accusation 
of theft. The boy escapes, turns 
bandit, and is accompanied in his 
forays and ambuscades by his goat, 
who dances tarantellas on the moun¬ 
tain-tops, and plays so many queer 
antics that she fiually^ is held uncanny, 
and becomes an object of fear and ve¬ 
neration to the ignorant Sicilians. The- 
story is prettily and pleasingly told, 
and is just the sort of reading for a 
lazy man on a hot day. But, like 
most of the same author’s works, k 
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wants vigour and originality. Paul 
dc Musset is a cnroTul nud a polisliod 
writer, and whatever ]je executes con¬ 
veys the idea of his having done ids 
best; but his best is by no meanslirst- 
ratc, and lie labours under the great 
disadvantage of having a younger 
brother a far clovorer ielioAV than liini- 
Hclf. Xevcrtheless, lie is not to be 
spoken of disrospeclfully. Slight as 
most of his })roductions ai'C, they are 
often gi-aceful, and sonietiine,s witty. 
One of his recent bUivttcs, J<7eimtn^rs, 
although a tlirice-told tale, is distui- 
gnislicd 1 ) 3 ' its charming vivacity and 
liglituess. 

We turn to. Fram^ois k Chamj)!^ by 
George Sand, ^^'e need hardl}' say 
tliat JVladaine Dudewint is any thing 
but a favourite of onns. AVniilst ad¬ 
mitting her genius and great literray 
talent, n e do])lore tlie evil aiiplication 
of such rare powei-s,—the perversion 
of intellect so high to inirposes so 
mischievous. And we cannot agree 
■with M. de Lomeuio, who, in his 
sketch of her life, a.sserts the ])erni- 
cious intlucucc of her books to be* 
greatly exaggerated, maintaining that 
‘‘‘ the eatastroplic of almost all of them 
contains a sort of morality of misfor¬ 
tune which, to a certain extent, re¬ 
places any other.” This is a specious, 
but a very hollow argument. How 
many of those who read Gc.orge 
Sand’s books Iiavc ability or inclina¬ 
tion to strike this nice balance be¬ 
tween virtue and vice, and do ijot 
ratber yield themselves captives to the 
seductive eloiiucuce with which the 
poetess depicts and palliates the im¬ 
morality of her characters! Her eai'lier 
works gave her a lair claim to the 
title of the Muse of Adultery', which 
some uncivil critic coiifeiTOd on 
her. The personages were invaluably 
husband, wife, and lover, and the 
former was by no means the best 
treated of the three. After a while 
slie deviated from this formula—em¬ 
ployed other types, and produced oc¬ 
casionally books of a less objection¬ 
able cliaracter; but, u])on the whole, 
they are ill to choose amongst. In 
the one before us there is no great 
harm, but neither is there much to 
admire. As a literary production, it 
is below the average of its predeces¬ 
sors. It is a story of peasant life in 
western France. George Sand is tak¬ 


ing a country walk one evening, when 
her companion .‘icciises her of making 
her rustics s])oak the language of cities. 
Slic admits the charge, but urges, in 
oxlcnuatiou, that if she makes the 
dweller in the liclds speak as he really 
speaks, she must subjoin a translation 
l\.»r the civilised reader. Her friend 
still insists on the possibility of ele¬ 
vating (he, peasant dialect, without 
depriving it of its simplicity^; of writ¬ 
ing a book in language that a peasant 
might employ, and wliicli a rurisiaii 
would imderstand without a single 
ex])lanatory note. To professors and 
amateurs of literary art, tlie discussion 
is of interest. IVladaiiK' Sand agrees 
to attempt the task ; and takes for her 
subject a tale she heaj’d related 
the previous evening, at a ucighbonr- 
ing tami-house. Slie calls it Fra/>(;oi.s 
h- Cbuwpi, blit her critic cavils at tlie 
vciy title. ( 7i(fmpi, he says, is not 
French. George Sand (juotes JMon- 
taigm*, to prove the coutriuy, although 
the dictionary declari's the word out 
of date. A d/a/tijn i.s a foundling, or 
child abandoned in the fields, tlie de¬ 
rivation being from champ. And 
having thus justified her hero’s cogno¬ 
men, she at once iiiiiuduccs him, at 
the tender age of six years, boarded 
by the ])arisii with Zabella, an old 
Avoman a\1io dwells in a hovel, and 
Ha'cs on the produce of a fetv goats 
and fowls that find subsistence on the 
common. ^Madeleine llJauchet, the 
pretty and very young wife of the 
miller of Goruouer, takes compassion 
on the ]}uor infant, and finds means 
to supply him, unknown to her brntal 
husband and cross mother-in-law, 
Aviih food and raiment. The chilli 
grows into a comely lad, gentle, in- 
tidligent, and right-hearted, aud de¬ 
votedly attached to Madeleine. He 
enters the service of the miller, a 
rough dissipated fellow, given up to 
the faseinatious of a loose widow, 
Madame Severe, a sort of rm'tdHelilah, 
Avlio tries to seduce the haudsome 
Champi, and, failing of success, instils 
jealousy into the ear of the miller, 
who di'ives Frauijois from his house. 
The young man finds occupation in a 
distant village, and returns to the mill 
of Goruouer only when its master is 
dead and Madeleine on a bed of sick¬ 
ness, to rescue his benefactress from 
grasping creditors, by means of a sum 
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of money his nuknown fatiicr has 
transmitted to him. George Sand 
makes cviiry woman in the i>ook fall 
in love with the Chainpi; but he re- 
]>iilses all, save, one, and thatono never 
dreams of loving' him otherwise than 
as a mother. At last one of the fair 
ones who wtmld fain have gained his 
heart, generously reveals to him, w'hat 
lie l)imself has difficulty in believing, 
that he is m love Avith Madeleine lllan- 
eliet; and, further, compassionating 
his timidity, undertakes to break the 
ice to the pretty widoAV. It retpiu-es 
a talent like that of George Sand to 
give an air of jn-obability to all 
tills. There are at most but a 
dozen years’ ditlbrence between Ma¬ 
deleine and llie Chamj)!, but the. 
rcadiT has been so much accustomed 
to look ui)()n them in the liglit of 
mother and son, that he is sorao- 
Avhat startled on iinding the boy of 
Jiiniitecn enamoured of tlic Avomaii of 
thirty. Thti love-passages, hoAvcver, 
are managed Avith Madame Sand’s 
usual skill. As a picture of peasant 
life, the book yields internal evnience 
of fidelity. The grand-daughter of 
the farmcr-gi'nora] of Uerri has called 
up the memories of her youthful days, 
piissed in happy liberty upon the 
sunny banks of Tndre, and of the 
years of connubial discontent that 
went heavily by in her husband’s 
.Aqidtanian castle, when c-ountry rides 
and the study of Nature’s book Avere 
licr chief resources. It Avas from this 
castle of Nohant that the liaroiicss 
Dudevant fled, now nearly twenty 
years ago, to commence the cs.cei>- 
tioual existence she since has led. 
"We may venture to take a page from 
her Letlres dPun Vot/ageur —a page re¬ 
plete with that peculiar fascination 
which renders her pen so poAverful for 
good or evil. 

“It grieves me not to grow old, it 
would grieve me much to gi’ow old 
alone; but 1 have not yet met the 
being with whom I would fain have 
lived and died; or, if I liave met 
him, I have not kuoAvn hoAv to jseep 
iiim. Hearken to a talc, and weep. 
There was a good artift, called Wa- 
telet, who engraved in aquafortis 
better than any man of his time, lie 
loved Margaret Lecomte, and taught 
lier to engrave as avcII as himself. 
She left her husband, her wealth, and 


her country, to live with VVatelet. 
The world cursed them ; then, as they 
were poor and humble, it forgot tla'in. 
Forty years aftenvards tberc Avere 
discovered, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, in a little house calleil Moul/n- 
Joli, an old man who engraved in 
miuafortis, Avith an old Avomau whom 
he called his Aitiuntirc, who also 
engraved at the same table. The 
last plate they executed represented 
Margaret’s house, vvitli 
this device, — Cur vaHe prrmulcm 
Sabina dicituts o]}erosiart‘s! It hangs 
in ray room, above a portrait whoso 
original no one here has seen. Dur¬ 
ing one year, ho Avlio gave me that 
portrait sealed lumsolf every night 
Avilh me at a little table, and lived on 
the same labour as myself. At day¬ 
break Ave eousiilled each other on our 
work, and avo sui)pcd at the same 
tabic, talking of art, of sentiment, 
and of the future. The future has 
broken its Avord to us. i‘ray for me, 
t) ^Largaret Lcccmte! ” 

It is no secret that Madame Dude- 
vaut’s VVatelet Avas Jules Sandeau, a 
l''i-euch novelist of some alulity, whoso 
name still makes rre({iicnt apparitions 
in the wiudoAvs of circulating libraries, 
and at the foot of newspaper fenille- 
tous. Let us see Avliat M. de Lomcnio 
says of this period of her lite, and of 
her first appearance in the lists of 
literature, in ins brief but amusing 
memoir of this remarkable woman. 

“ Some time after the July rcvoln- 
tion, there appeared a book entitled, 
Jtom: et lUaachc, or the Actress stud 
the Nun. This book, which at first 
passed unnoticed, fell by chance into 
a publisher’s hands ; he read it, and, 
struck by the richness of certain 
desciiptive passages, and by the 
novelty of the situations, ho inquired 
the author’s address, lie AVas referred 
to a humble lodging-house, gud, upon 
applying there, Avas conducted to a 
small attic. There bo saw a young 
man writing at a little table, and a 
young woman ]i£untiug flowers by his 
side. These were Waielet and Mar¬ 
garet Lecomte. The publisher spoke 
of the book, and it appeared -that 
Margaret, who could write books as 
AA-^ell as Watelet, and even better, had 
written a good pail:, and the beat part, 
of this one; only, as books sold badly, 
or not at all, she combined with her 
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literary occupations the more lucrative 
labour of a colourist. Encouraged by 
the publisher’s approval, she took 
from a drawer a manuscript written 
entirely by herself; the publisher 
examined it,-bought it, doubtless very 
cheap, and might have paid a much 
higher pice without making a bad 
speculation, for it was the manuscript 
of IndUma. Soon after that, Mai-garet 
Jjccomte left Watelet, took half his 
name, called herself George Sand, and 
of that half name has made herself 
one which shines to-day amongst the 
greatest and most glorious.” 

Somebody has hazarded the sweep¬ 
ing assertion that the lover is the Kiny 
of (ieorge Sand’s novels. George Sand 
herself is the queen of the class of 
femmes incmnpriscs, the victim of a 
manage de convenance. The death of 
her grandmother left her, at the very 
moment she quitted the convent where 
she had been educated, alone and 
almost friendless. Ignorant of the 
world, she allowed herself to be 
married to a rough old soldier, who 
led a prosaic existence in a lonely 
country-house, had no notion of 
romance, sentiment, or reverio, and 
made little allowance for them in 
others. The days that ought to rank 
amongst the brightest memories of a 
woman’s heart, the early years of 
marriage, were a blank, or worse, to 
Aurora Dudevant, and the bitterness 
thus amassed not unfrequently breaks 
forth in her writings. It has been 
urged by her partisans, in extenuation 
of her conjugal fatix pas, that her 
husband was ignorant and brutal. 
On the other hand, the idle have 
invented many of the delinquen¬ 
cies imputed to her since her se¬ 
paration, just as they have told 
absurd stories about her fantastical 
habits; and have made her out a sort of 
literary Lola Montes, swaggering and 
smoking in man’s attire, and brandish¬ 
ing pistol and horsewhip with virile 
energy and effect. The atmosphere 
of Paris is famous for its magnifying 
powers. Seen through it, a grain of 
sand becomes a mountain, an eccen¬ 
tricity is often distended into a vice. 
We lay this down as a rule, which none 
who know and understand the French 
metropolis will dispute; butwe do not, 
at the siune time, in any way take up 
the gloves in defence of George Sand, 


with whom we have not the honour of 
a personal acquaintance, and whose 
writings would certainly incline us to 
somewhat ready credence of her irregu¬ 
larities and masculine addictions. 
Now that she has attained the ripe 
ago of forty-four, we may suppose 
her sobered down a little. Before the 
February revolution upset society, and 
drove the majority of the wealthy from 
Paris, we happen to know she was a 
welcome guest in some of the most 
fashionable and aristocratic drawing¬ 
rooms of the Faubourg St Germain, 
where she was sought and cultivated 
for the charm of her conversation. 
Since the revolution, there have been 
reports of her presiding, or at least 
assisting, at democratic orgies; but 
these rumours, as the newspapers say, 
“require coufiraiation.” Since wo 
have, somehow or other, got led into 
this long gossip about the lady, wo 
will make another extract from the 
writer already quoted, who tells an 
amusing story of his first introduc¬ 
tion, obtained by means of a mis¬ 
delivered note, intended by the autho¬ 
ress of Lelia for a man who cured 
smoky chimuies. A resemblance of 
name brought the missive (a summons 
to a sick funnel) into the hands of the 
biographer, who, puzzled at first, 
finely resolved to take advantage of 
the mistake, to ascertain whether 
George Sand really did wear boots 
and spurs, and smoke Virginian in a 
short pipe. He expected something 
masculine and alarming, but in tliis 
respect was agi'eeably disappointed. 

“ 1 saw before mo a woman of short 
stature, of comfortable plumpness, and 
of an aspect not at all Dantesque. 
She wore a dressing gown, in form by 
no means unlike the wrapper which I,, 
a commonplace mortal, habitually 
w'ear; her fine hair, still perfectly 
black, whatever evil tongues may say, 
was separated on a brow broad and 
smooth as a miiTor, and fell freely 
adown her cheeks, in the manner of 
Kaphael;^ a silk handkerchief was 
fastened loosely round her throat; 
her eyes, to which some painters per¬ 
sist in impajtfing an exaggerated 
power of expression, were remarkable, 
on the contrary, for their melancholy 
softness; her voice was sweet, and 
not very strong; her month, especially, 
was singularly graceful; find in her 
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whole attitude there was a shiking 
character of simplicity, nobility, and 
cahn. In the ample temples and rich 
development of brow. Gall would 
have discerned genius; in the frank¬ 
ness of her glance, in the outline of 
her countenance, and in the features, 
correct but worn, Lavater would have 
read, it seems to me, past suffering, a 
time-present somewhat baiTen, an 
extreme propensity to entlinsiasm, 
and consequently to discouragement. 
I^avater might have read many other 
things, but he certainly could have 
iliscovered neither insincerity, nor 
bitterness, nor hatred, for there was 
not a trace of these on that sad but 
serpne physiognomy. The Lelia of 
my imagination vanished bcfoi'e the 
reality; and it was simply a good, 
gentle, melancholy, intelligent, and 
handsome face that I had before my 
eyes. 

“ Continuing my examination, I 
remarked with pleasure that the 
grande desoMe had not yet completely 
renounced human vanities ; for, be¬ 
neath the floating sleeves of her gown, 
at the junction of the wrist with the 
white and delicate hand, I saw the 
glitter of two little gold bracelets of 
exquisite workmanship. These femi¬ 
nine trinkets, which became her much, 
greatly reassured me touching the 
sombre tint, and the politico-philo¬ 
sophic exaltation, of certain of George 
Sand's recent writings. One of the 
hands that thus caught my atten¬ 
tion concealed a cigarito, and con¬ 
cealed it badly, for a treacherous little 
column of smoke ascended behind the 
back of the prophetess.” 

Whether or no the interview thus 
described really took place, Madame 
Dudevant should feel obliged to her 
biographer for his gentle treatment 
and abstinence from exaggeration. 
On the strength of the puff of smoke 
and the epicene dressing gown, many 
writers would have sketched her hus¬ 
sar fashion, and hardly have let her 
off the mustaches. 

We are nearly at the end of our 
parcel, at least of such portion of it 
as appears worthy a fev^pords. Here 
arc a brace of volumes by M. de 
Kock, over which we are not likely 
long to linger. An esteemed contri¬ 
butor to Maga expressed, a few years 
ago, his and our opinion concerning 


this ancient dealer in dij*t—namely, 
that he has no deliberate intention to- 
corrupt the morals or alarm the deli¬ 
cacy of his readers, for that morals 
and delicacy are words of whose 
meaning he has not the slightest con¬ 
ception. Paul, every Frenchman tells 
you, is not read in France, save by 
milliners’ girls and shopboys, or by 
literary porters, who solace the IcisiU'C 
of their lodge by a laugh over his 
pages, contraband amongst gens comme 
ilfavt. No man is a prophet in his 
own land ; and yet we have certain 
rcasoTis for believing that, even in 
France, Paul has more readers, 
avowed or secret, than his country¬ 
men admit. But at any rate, we can 
oft’er the old gentleman (for ISI. Kock 
must be waxing venerable, and his 
son has for some years been before 
the public as an author,) the conso¬ 
latory assurance, that in England he 
has numerons admirers, to judge from 
the thuinbcd condition of a set of his 
works, which caught our (‘ye last 
sunira(*r on the sh(;lv(‘s of a London 
circulating libraiy. To these ama¬ 
teurs of “ Kockneyisms,” whether 
genuine cockneys, or naturalised cooks 
and barbers from Gaul, Taquinet fe 
Dossu will be welcome. The hunch¬ 
back, everybody knows, is a great 
type in IVancc. ^Vho is not acquainted 
with the glorious Magenx, the swear¬ 
ing, fighting, love-making hero of a 
host of popular songs, anecdotes, and 
caricatures, and of more than one ro¬ 
mance—especially of a four-volume 
one by llicard, a deceased rival of De 
Kock? Well, Paul—who, we must 
admit, is quite original, and disdains- 
imitation—has never mcddlc-d with the 
hackneyed veteran Mayeux, but now 
creates a hunchback of his own. 
Taquinet is the dwarf clerk of a. 
notary, luxuriating in a wage of fifty 
pounds a-year, and a hnnch of the 
first magnitude. Pert as a magpie, 
mischievous and confiding, devoted to 
the fair sex, and especially to its taUer 
specimens, he is a fine subject for 
Monsieur de Kock, who gets him 
into all manner of queer scrapes, 
some not of the most refined descrip¬ 
tion. The French hunchback, we 
must observe, is a genus apart—quite 
different from high-shouldered people 
of other countries. Far from being, 
susceptible on the score of his dorsal 
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protuberance, lie views it in the light 
of an exccUont joke, a benefaction of 
nature, placed upou his spine for the 
diversion of liunself and ins fellow- 
men. The wox'ds bosse and bossu 
(liiinch and hunchback) have various 
idiomatic and proverbim applications 
in Trance. To laugh like a bossu, im- 
j[)lics the ne plus ultra of risibility : se 
(lonner une Itosse —literally, to give 
oue’s-sclf a hunch—is synonymous 
with sharing in a jovial repast where 
much is eaten and more dimik. An 
excellent caricatiu-e in the Charivari, 
some years ago, represented a group 
of half-starved soldiers sitting round a 
lire of sticlcs at the foot of Atlas, and 
]>icking a dromedary’s scull— 

7iu)ym de se (lonner une bosse! ” cx- 
daiiiis one of the dissatisfied con¬ 
scripts. On twelve hundred francs 
per annum, poor Taiiuinet often makes 
the same complaint; and, in hopes of 
bettering his fortune, Avanders into 
(jcnnany on a matrimonial venture, 
there to be jilted by Fraidein Carotts- 
mann, for a strolling iilaycr wdth one 
coat and three sets of buttons, ivlio 
styles himself Marquis, because 
lie has been occasionally hissed in the 
line of chai'acters designated in France 
by that aristocratic denomination. 
Then there is a general of Napoleon’s 
army who cannot Avritc his name; and a 
bnxom sutler and a handsome aide-de- 
camp, suudiy grisettes, and the other 
dramatis personce habitually to be met 
Avith in the pages of Faul—^thc whole 
set forth in indifferent French, and 
garnished with buffoonery and impro¬ 
priety, after the usual fashion of this 
zany of Parisian novelists. 

Is it true that M. Honore de Balzac 
is married to a teivaaXQmiUionnaire, who 
fell in love with him through his books 
and his reputation ? If so, let him 
take om* advice and abjure scribbling 
—at least till he is in the vein to turn 
out something better than his recent 
productions—bettor, at least, than the 
first volume of the Depute d'Arcis, 
now lying before us. What heavy, 
vulgai’ trash, to flow from the pen of 
a man of his abilities 1 After begin¬ 
ning his literary career with a series 
of worthless books, published under 
various pseudonymes, and whose 
authorship he has since in vain en¬ 
deavoured to disdaim, he rose into 


fame by his Semes de la Vie de Pro¬ 
vince, by liisf Vi«u de Chagrin, his Peru 
Goriot, and other striking and popular 
works. The hour of his decline theu 
struck, and he has since been rolling 
doAvn the hill at a faster rate than he 
ascended it. His aflectation of ori¬ 
ginality is wearisome and nauseous 
in the extreme. He reminds ns of a 
nm’seryman we once knew, who, 
despahing of equalling the splendour 
of a ncighhom-’s flowers, applied 
himself to the production of all man¬ 
ner of floral monstrosities, mistak¬ 
ing distortion for beauty, and eccen¬ 
tricity for grace. lie strains for new 
conceptions and ideas till he Avrites 
nonsense, or something very little 
better. And his mania for intro¬ 
ducing the same personages in twenty 
different books; renders it necessary 
to read all in order to understand 
one. Tlie question becomes, whether 
it is Avorth A'rhile going through so 
much to obtain so little. Our reply 
is a decided negative. If the system, 
however, be annoying to the reader, 
for the author it has its advantages. 
It is, in fact, a now species of puffery, 
of considerable ingenuity. Backwards 
and forwards, M. de Balzac refers his 
])abllc; his books are a system of 
mutual accommodation and advertise¬ 
ment. Thus, in the Depute ^t., 
apropos of a lawsuit, we find in 
brackets and in large capitals ,—See 
IJxK Teneiuusube Affaire." A 
little further on, an allusion being 
made to the tOAvn of Provins, we are 
requested to “ See Pierrette." 
Similar admonitious are of constant 
recurrence in the same author’s writ¬ 
ings. The plan is really clever, and 
proves Paris a step or two ahead of 
London in the art of advertising. Wo 
have not y^t heard of Moses andDoud- 
ney stamping on a AV'aiatcoat back an 
injunction to “ Tiy our trousers," or 
embroidering on a new surtont a hint 
as to the merits of a * poplin overcoat.’ 
“Buy our bear’s grease!’’ cries Mr 
Iloss the perfumer. “ Prenez mon 
ours!''' chimes in M. Balzac tlu; 
author. O Paris ! Paris I romantic 
and ropublicdBl political and poetical, 
of all the cities-of the plain thou art 
the queen, and humbug is the chief 
jewel in thy diadem I 
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TAK'U TU l; L.VST. 


No sooner was it known that Los 
Americanos had arrived, than nearly 
all the liouse-holdcrs of Fernandez pre¬ 
sented themselves to oiler the nse of 
their “ salas ” for the fandango which 
invariably celebrated their arrival. 
This was always a i)rolital)le event; 
for as the raoimtainccrs Avere gene- 
j'ally pretty Avell “ Hush ” of cash Avhen 
on their “ spree,” and as ojx*ii-handed 
iis an Indian could wish, the sale of 
whisky, with which they regaled all 
comers, produced a handsome return 
to the fortunate individual Avhose room 
Avas selected for the fandango. On 
this occasion the sala of the Alcald(^ 
Don Comclio Vegil Avas selected and 
put in order; a general invitation av as 
distributed; and all llm dusky beau¬ 
ties of Fernandez 'were s<jon engaged 
in arraying themselves for the fete. 
Otf came the coats of dirt and 
“ alcgnia” which had bedaubed then- 
faces siiAcc the last “fuucion,” le-avlug 
their cheeks clear and clean. Water 
Avas profusely used, and their cuerijos 
AA'cre doubtless astonished by tlie un¬ 
usual lavatiuu. Their long black iiair 
was washed and combed, plastered be¬ 
hind their ears, ami plaited into a long 
queue, which liuug down their backs. 
Enaguas of gaudy colour (red most af¬ 
fected) were donned, fastened round 
the waist with ornamented belts, and 
above this a snow-white camisita of 
line linen was the only covering, al¬ 
lowing a prodigal ilisplay of their 
charms. Gold and silver ornaments, 
of antuiuated pattern, decorate then- 
ears and necks; and massive crosses 
of the precious metals, AATOught from 
the gold or silver of their oavh 
placcres, hang pendant on their 
breasts. The ouagua or petticoat, 
reaching about halfway between the 
knee aM ancle, displays themwell- 
tui-ucd limbs, destitute of stockings, 
and their tiny feet, thra|t into quaint 


little slioes (zupatitos) of Cuiderellan 
dimeusious. Tims cquljjpcd, with tlie 
i-(d)oso draAvu over tli(;ii- heads and 
fiic<;s, out of tlio folds of Avhich their 
l)rilliant eyes flash like lightuiiig, and 
eacJiprettyuiouth armed w'itli itscigar- 
iLo, they coquettishly enter tlie fan¬ 
dango.’^ Hei’o, at one end of a long 
1-00111, are'seated tlic musicians, tiieii- 
iiisti-uments being generally a species 
ol‘guitar, called beaca, bamlolin^ and 
an luiiian drum, called itmiite—omi of 
each. Hound the room gi'oups ol' 
Ncav Mexicans lounge, Avraiipcd in 
the eternal sarape, and smoking of 
course, scoAA'liiig witii jealous eyes 
at the more favoured mountaineers. 
These, dlA’^estedof their hunting-coats 
of buckskins, ap])ear in tiioir bran-new 
hliirts of gaudy calico, and close fit¬ 
ting buckskin pantaloons, with long 
fi-iuges down tlic outside seam from 
the hip to tlic ancle; with mocassins, 
nruamented Avitli bvigbt beaAis and. 
porcupine quil^. Each, round bis 
AAaist, AAOivrs bis mountain-belt and 
scalp-lmifc, ominous of the company 
1 k‘ is in, and some have pistols stick¬ 
ing in. their belt. 

T'hc dances—save the mark !—are 
without form or figure, at least those 
in wliidi the Avhite hunters sport the 
“ fantastic toe.” Seizing his partner 
round the waist with the gripe of a 
grisly bear, each mountaineer wIiU-Ls 
and tAviris, jumps and stamps; intro¬ 
duces Indian steps used in the “scalp” 
or “buffalo” dances, whooping occa¬ 
sionally with unearthly cry, and then 
subsiding into the jerking step, rais¬ 
ing each foot alternately from the 
ground, so much in vogue in Indian 
ballets. The hunters have the floor 
all to themselves. The Mexicans 
have no chance in such physical force 
dancing; and if a dandng Pel4do’|' 
steps into the ring, a Icad-like thump 
from a galloping mountaineer quicMy 


* The word fandango, in New Mexico, is not applied to the peculiar dance knoivii 
in Spain by that name, but designates a ball or dancing meeting. 

t Nickname for the idle fellows hanging about a Mexican tOAirn, translated into 
" Greasers ” by the Americans. 
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scuds him sprawling, with the con- their ground and fight. Knives glit- 
sideratc remark—“ Quit, you darned ter in the light, and quick thrusts are 
Spaniard! you can’t ‘ shine ’ in this given and parried. In the centre of 
crowd.” the room the whites stand shoulder to 

During a lull, gnages * filled with shoulder—covering the floor with 
whisky go the rounds—oflered to and Mexicans by their stalwart blows ; 
seldom refused by the ladies—sturdily but the odds are fearful against them, 
quaffed by the mountsiineers, and and other assailants crowd up to sup- 
freely swallowed by the Pelados, who ply the place of those who fall, 
drown their jealousy and envious hate Alarm being given by the shrieking 
of their entertainers in potent aguar- women, reinforcements of Pelados 
diente. Now, as the guages are oft rushed to the scene of action, but could 
refilled and as often drained, and as not enter the room, which was al- 
night advances, so do the spirits of ready full. The odds began to tell 
the mountaineers become more bois- against the mountaineers, when Kit 
terous, while their attentions to their Carson’s quick eye caught sight of 
partners become wanner—the jea- a high stool or stone, supported by 
lousy of the natives waxcshottcrtherc- three long heavy legs. In a uioineut 
at—and they begin to show symptoms lie had cleared his way to this, and in 
of resenting the endearments which another the three legs were broken off 
the mountainc(*TS bestow upon their and in the hands of himself, Dick 
wives and sweethearts. And now, "Wooton, and La Boiite. Sweeping 
when the room is filled to crowding, them round their heads, down came the 
—with two hnndred people, swearing, heavy weapons amongst the Alcxicans 
drinking, dancing, and shouting—the with w'oudcrfiil effect — each blow, 
half-dozen Americans monopolising dealt by the nervous arms of Wooton 
the fair,' to the evident disadvantage and La Bonte, mowing down a good 
of at least threescore scowling Pelados, half-dozen of the assailants. At this 
it happens that one of these, mad- the mountaineers gave a hearty whoop, 
dened by whisky and the green-C3"cd and charged the wavering enemy with 
monster, suddenly s^fecs a fair one such resistless vigour, that they gave 
from the waist-cncirming arm of a wmy and bolted through the door, 
mountaineer, and pulls her from her leaving the floor strewed with wound- 
partner. Wagh!—La Bonte—it is ed, many most dangerously; for, as 
he—stands erect as a pillar for a may be imagined, a thrust from the 
moment, then raises his hand to his keen scalp-knife by the nervous arm 
mouth, and gives a ringing war- of a mountaineer was no baby blow, 
whoop—Jumps upon the rash Pelado, and seldom failed to strike home—up 
seizes him by the body as if he were to the“ Green River” fon the blade, 
a child, lifts him over liis bead, and The field being won, the whites, 
dashes him with the force of a giant too, beat a quick retreat to the house 
against the wall. where they were domiciled, and where- 

The war, long threatened, has com- they had left their rifles. Without 
menced; twenty Mexicans draw their their trusty weapons they felt, indeed, 
knives and rush upon La Bontd, who unarmed; and not knowing how the 
stands his gi'ound, and sweeps them affaii' just over would be followed up, 
down viith his ponderous fist, one after lost no time in making preparations 
another, as they throng around him. for defence. However, after gi-eat 
“ Howgh-owgh-owgh-owgh-h ! ” the blustering on the part of the prefccto, 
well-known war-whoop, bursts from who, accompanied by a posse comi- 
the throats of his companions, and on tatus of “ Greasers,” proceeded to the 
they rush to the rescue. The wo- house, and demanded the surrender of 
men scream, and block the door in all concerned in the affair—which pro- 
their eagerness to escape; and thus position was received with a y^ell of 
the Mexicans are compelled to stand derision—^thc busincsswas compound- 

* Cask-shaped gourds. 

t The knives used by the hunters and trappers are manufactured at the “ Green 
River ” works, and have that name stamped upon the blade. Hence the mountain 
term for doing any thing effectually is “ up to Green River.” 
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cd by the mountaineers promising to 
give sundry dollars to the friends of 
two of the Mexicans, who died during 
the night of their wounds, and to pay 
for a certain amount of masses to be 
sung for the repose of their souls in 
purgatory. Thus the atfair blew over; 
but for several days the mountaineers 
never showed themselves in the streets 
of Fernandez without their lifies on 
their shoulders, and refrained from 
attending fandangos for the present, 
and until the excitement had cooled 
down. 

A bitter feeling, however, existed 
on the part of the men; and one or 
two oilers of a matrimonial nature 
were rejected by the ])apas of certain 
ladies who had been wooed by some of 
the white hunters, and their hands 
formally demanded from the respec¬ 
tive padres. 

La llonte had been rather smitten 
with the charms of one Dolores Sala¬ 
zar—a buxom lass, more than three 
parts Indian in her blood, but con- 
lessedly the “ beauty ” of the Vale of 
Taos. She, by dint of eye, and of name¬ 
less acts of elaborate eoqiietiy', with 
which the sex so universally bait their 
traps, whether in the salons of Bel- 
gi’avia, or the rancherias of New Mex¬ 
ico, contrived to make considerable 
h.avoc in the heart of our mountaineer; 
and when once Dolores saw she had 
made an impression, she followed 
up her advantage with all the arts the 
most civilised of her sex could use 
wlmu fishing for a husband. 

La Bonte, however, was too old .‘i 
hunter to be easily caught; and, 
boforc committing himself, he sough! 
the advice of his tried companion 
Killbuck. Taking him to a retired 
spot without the village, he drew put 
his pipe and charged it—seated liim- 
self cross-legged on the ground, and, 
with Indian gravity, composed him¬ 
self for a “ talk.” 

“ Ho, Killbuck!” he began, touch¬ 
ing the ground with the bowl of his 
pipe, and then turning the stem up¬ 
wards for “ medicine "—“ Ilyar’s a 
child feels sqnamptious like, and nigh 
upon ‘ gone beaver,’ Jie is—Wagh! ” 

“ Wagh! ” exclaimed Killbuck, all 
attention. 


“ Old hos," continued the other ; 

“ thar’s no use cS^chiiig anyhow what 
a niggur feels—so hyar’s to ‘ put out.’ 
You’re good for beaver / know; at 
deer or bufilcr, or darned red Injun 
either, you’re ‘ some.’ Now that’s a 
fact. ‘ Olf-haud,’ or ‘ with a rest,’ 
you make’em ‘ come.’ You knows the 
‘ sign ’ of Injuns slick—Blackfoot or 
Sioux, Pawnee or Burntwood, Zeton, 
Ilapaho, Shian, or Shoshonee, Yutah, 
Piyutah, or Yamharcck—their trail’s 
as idain as writin’, old hos, to you.” 

“ Wagh!” grunted Killbuck, blush¬ 
ing bronze at all those compliments. 

“ Your sight ain’t bad. Elks is 
ellt; black-tail deer ain’t white-tails; 
aud b’ar is b’ar to you, and nothin' 
else, a long mile oflf aud more.” 

“ Wa-agh!” 

“ Thar ain’t a track as leaves its 
mark upon the plains or mountains 
but you can read off-hand; that I’ve 
see’d myself. But tell me, old hos. 
can you make undci-stand the ‘ sign ’ 
as shows itself in a woman’s breast ? ” 

Jfillbuck removed the pi])e from his 
mouth, raised his head, and puffed a 
rolling cloud of smoke into the air,— 
knocked the ashes from the bowl, 
likewise m.adn his “medicine”—and 
answered thiP:— 

“ From Bed River, awa}' up north 
amongst the Britishers, to Ilcely 
(dila) in the Spanish countiy—from 
old Missoura to the sea of Cali- 
forny, I’ve trai)pcd and hunted. I 
knows the Injuns and thar ‘ sign,’ 
and they knows me. I’m thinkhi. 
Thirty winters has snowed on me in 
these hyar mountains, and a niggur 
or a Spaniard* would lam ‘ some ’ in 
that time. This old tool” (tapping his 
rifle) “shoots ‘ c.entcr,’ she docs ; and 
if thar’s game afoot, this child knows 
‘bull’ from ‘cow%’ and ought to’ 
could. That doer is deer, and goats 
is goats, is plain as paint to any but 
a greenhorn. Beaver ’s a cunning 
crittur, but I’ve trapped a ‘heap;’ 
and at killing meat when mea^s a-run- 
ning. I’ll ‘ shine ’ in the biggest kind 
of crowd. For twenty year I packed 
a squaw along. Not one, but a many. 
First I had a Blackfoot—the damdest 
slut as ever cried for fofarraw. I 
lodge-poled her on Colter’s Creek, 
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* Always alluding to Mexicans, who are invariably called Spaniards by tin 
Western Americans. 
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lief quit. My bnffler hos, 
good as four packs of boavcr, 

. old Bull-taU’s daughter. 

'■wpa^bead chief of tlie llicareo, 
''jKvA* came ’ nicely ‘ round ’ me. Thar 
was’nt enough scarlet cloth, nor beads, 
nor vermilion in Sublette’s packs for 
;her. Traps wouldn’t buy her all the 
fofarrow she wanted; and in two 
years I’d 8<dd her to Cross-Eagle for 
one of Jake Hawkin’s guns—^this very 
'‘one I hold in my hands. Then "l 
tried thd Sioux, the Shian, and a 
Digger from the other side, who made 
the beat mocassin as ever J wore. 
She was the best of all, and was rub¬ 
bed out by the Yntaha in the Bayou 
Saiade. Bad was the best; and aifrer 
she was gone under I tried no more. 

“ Afore I left the settlements 1 
know’d a white gal, and she was 
some punkins. I have never seed 
nothing as ’ould beat her. Bod 
blood won’t ‘ shine’ any ways you fix 
it; and though I’m hell for ‘ sign,’ a 
woman’s breast is the hardest kind of 
rock to me, and leaves no trail that I 
can see of. I’ve beam you talk of a 
gal in Memphis county; Mary Brand 
yon caljed her oncest. The gal I said 
I know’d, her name I disremember, 
but she stands afore me as plain as 
Ohimley.Bock on Platte, and thirty 
year and more har’nt changed a fea¬ 
ture in her face, to me. 

“If you ask this child, he’ll tell you 
to leave the Spanish slut to her 
(Ireasers, and hold on till you take 
the trail to old Missoura, whar white 
and Christian gals arc to be had for 
axing. Wagh! ” 

La Bont«} rose to his feet. The 
mention of Mary Brand’s name de¬ 
cided liim; and he said— 

, “ Dam the Spaniard I she cant shine 
with me; come, old hos! let’s move.” 

And, shonlderingthcir rifles, thetiwo 
compaBeros returned to the lionch. 
More than one of the mountaineers 
had fulfilled the object of’ their jour¬ 
ney, and had taken to themselves a 
partner from amongst the belles of 
Taos, and now they were preparing 
for their return to the mountains. 
Dick Wooton was the only unfortu¬ 
nate one. He had wooed a darnel 
whose parents peremptorily forbade 
J^S'hfehter to wed the hunter, 
and he therefore made ready for his 
departure with considerable regret. 


The day came, however. The 
band of mountaineers were already 
mounted, and those with wives in 
charge wore some hours on the road, 
leaving the remainder quaffing m.any 
a stirrup-cup before they left. Dick 
Wooton was .as melancholy as a buf¬ 
falo bull in spring; and as he rode 
down the village, and approached the 
house of his lady-love, who stood 
wrapped in rcboso, and cigarito in 
month, on the sill of the door, he 
turned away his head as if dreading 
to say adios. L<a Bonte I'ode beside 
him, and a thought struck him. 

“ IIo, Dick !” he said, “thar’s the 
gal, and thar’s the mountains : shoot 
sharp’s the word.” 

Dick instantly underatood him, 
and was “himself again.” He rode 
up to the girl as if to bid her adieu, 
and she came to meet him. Whisper¬ 
ing one word, she put her foot upon 
his, was instantly seized round tlie 
waist, and placed upon the horn of 
his saddle. Ho stmek spurs into his 
horse, and in a minute was out of 
sight, his three companions covering 
his retreat, and menacing with their 
rifles the crowd which was soon drawn 
to the spot by the cries of the girl’s 
parents, who had been astonished 
.spectators of the daring rape. 

The trapper and his bride, however, 
escaped scatheless, and the whole 
party eflected a safe passage of the 
mountains, and reached the Arkansa, 
where the band was broken up,—some 
proceeding to Bent’s Fort, and others 
to the Platte, amongst whom were 
EiUbuck and La Bonte, still in com¬ 
pany. 

These two once more betook them¬ 
selves to trapping, the Yellow Stone 
being their chief hunting-ground. 
But Vre must again leap over months 
and years, rather than condnet the 
reader through all their perilous wan¬ 
derings, and at last bring him back 
to the camp on Bijon, where we first 
introduced him to our motmteiineers; 
and as we have already followed 
them on the Arapaho trail, which 
they pursued to recover their stolen 
animals from a band of that nation, 
we will once again seat ourselves 
at the camp on Boiling Spring, 
where they had met a strange hunter 
on a solitary expedition to the Bayou 
Saladc, and whoso double-barrelled 
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rifle had excited their wonder and 
curiosity. 

From him they learned also that a 
lavj^e band of Mormons were winter¬ 
ing on tlio Arkansa, en route to the 
tircat Salt Lake and Upper Califor¬ 
nia; and as onr hunters had before 
fallen iu with the advanced guard of 
these fanatic emigrants, and felt no 
little wonder that such helpless people 
should undertake so long a journey 
through the wilderness, the stranger 
hiUTatcd to them the history of the 
sect, which we will also shortly trans¬ 
cribe for the benefit of the reader. 

The Mormons were originally of the 
sect known as “ Latter-day Saints,” 
which sect flourishes wherever Anglo- 
Saxon gulls arc found in snfiicient 
numbers to swallowthe egregious non¬ 
sense of fanatic humbugs who fatten 
upon their credulity. In the United 
States they especially abounded; but, 
the creed becoming “ slow,” one Joe 
Smith, a smart man, arose from its 
ranks, and instilled a little life into the 
decaying sect. 

,loe, better known as the “ Prophet 
Joe,” was (aking his siesta one fine 
day, upon a hiU in one of the New 
England States, when an angel sud¬ 
denly appeai'od to him, and made 
known the locality of a new Bible or 
Testament,which contained the history 
of the lost tribes of Israel; that these 
tribes were no other than the Indian 
nations Avhich possessed the continent 
of America at the time of its disco¬ 
very, and the remains of which still 
existed in their savage state; that, 
through the agency of Joe, these were 
to be reclaimed, collected into the 
bosom of a church to be there esta¬ 
blished, according to principles which 
would be found in the wonderfnl book 
—and which church was gradually to 
receive into its bc»som all other 
clinrehes, sects, and persuasions, with 
“ unanimity of belief and perfect bro¬ 
therhood.” 

After a certain probation, tSjc was 
led in body and spirit to the monntain 
by the angel who first appeared to him, 
was pointed out the position of the 
wonderful book, which was covered by 
a flat stone, on which would he found 
two round pebbles, callccl Urinr and 
Thummim, and through the agency of • 
which the mystic characters inscribed 
on the pages of the book were to be 


deciphered and translated. Joe fbmidl'.' 
the spot indicated witlicrat any diffi* 
culty, cleared away the earth, asddi^ 
covered a hollow place formed by four 
flat stones; on removing the topmost 
one of which sundry plates of brass 
presented themselves, covered witli 
quaint and antique carving; on the 
top lay Urim and Thummim, (com¬ 
monly known to the Mormons as' 
Mmnmnm andThummnm, the pebbles 
of wonderfnl virtue,) throng which 
the miracle of reading thclpates of 
brass was to be performed. 

Joe Smith, on whom the mantle of 
Moses had so suddenly fallen, carq- 
fully removed the plates and hid 
them, burying himself in woods and 
monntains whilst engaged iu tlio work 
of translation. However, he made no 
secret of the important task imposed 
upon him, nor of the groat work to 
which he had been called. Numbers 
at once believed him, but not a few 
were deaf to belief, and openly derided 
Mm. Being persecuted, (as the sect 
declares, at the instigation of the au¬ 
thorities,) and many attempts being 
made to steal his precious treasure,. 
Joe, one flue night, packed hla plates 
in a sack of beans, bundled them into 
a Jersey wagghn, and made tracks for 
the West. Here he completed the 
great work of translation, and not 
long after gave to the world the 
“ Book of Mormon,” a work as bulky 
as the Bible, and called “ of Mormon,” 
forso was the prophet named by vfhose 
hand the history of the lost trib(^ .had^ 
been handed down in the plates of 
brass thus miraculonsly proseiwed for 
thousanfls of years, and brought to 
light through the agonc^’^ of Joseph 
Smith. 

The fame of the Book of Mormon 
spread over all America, and even to 
Groat Britain and Ireland. Hun¬ 
dreds of proselytes flocked to Joe, to 
hear from his lips the doctrine of 
Mormonism; and in* a very brief 
period the Mormons became a nume¬ 
rous and recognised sect, and Joe was 
at once, and by universal acclama¬ 
tion, installed as the head of tbe 
Mormon church, and was ever known 
by the name of the “ Prophet Jo¬ 
seph.” 

However, from certain peculiarities 
in their social system, the Mormons 
became rather unpopular in the settled 
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into Missotiri, trhere they ,pa;roliwed 
several tracts laaiil in,<riine 'neigh' 
bonrhood oj^ - Indepeaidditicer ^ere 
they erwted » hu:^, bnUdihg, ^hich 
i^y called ;tbe Lofd^8 Store, v^hero 
'gbpos we^ odiOcted on the^ cbmtnon 
and retailed' Uf members of 
tufi ^bureh «t apiQderate prices. All 
titieir 4 il 1 tii|;iers increased 
wouderfa^ . manner, and immi* 
'gr|ctoifrom.'aU parts of the 'States, 
Enrppe, cbntianal^ Joined 
As they became stronger, 
eiv' bolder and more arrogant 
-f injects. They had hitherto 
considered as ;bi|t4 neighbonrs, 

. '^on pcoonnt^of' th^ pllferheg propen- 
iidlaee; and their litterdisregard of the 
.•cdarejution^l decencies of society— 
^dxjhlbiting. the' greatest immorality, 

‘ a^d ended^nring to establish amongst 
weir society a universal concubinage. 

' 1%is 'eras snfflcient to produce an ill 
feeling against, them on the part of 
their neighbours, the hbnest Mis- 
' sonriana; but they still tolerated their 
' presence amongst thim, until the 
.Saints opetdy proclaimed their faitem 
don of seising upon the conntiy, and 
'b^peUkig by. force the present oocu- 
'P8iitS''^^Viag, h$ their reason, that it 
‘ bad been revealed to tiheir prophets 
,'^hat the “Land of Zion” was to be 
. '^itees^d by themselves alone. 

/iThC s^u^y Missourians began to 
' dlilW'thih yms a.Uttle too strong, and 
if they permitted huch aggrcs- 
« sf^s imy longer, they would be in a 
'■ V way 6f being despoiled of their 
ids by, the Mormon interlopers. 
Lt lengi^ matters came to a crisis, 
Isad' the Baibts, ' emboldened by 
*-thsA imfimu^ with which ^hey had 
>. hltlhenb^'^ oami^ ‘out tjheir plans, 

. isducjl a prpelamatioh to the effect 
in„ tKidi part of the country, 

, .who djd, not, b^tmg'to the hformpn 
^'peyanSsibn, ’ pu^ “ clogr mit*,” and 
.’Imve np possbaskm of thei^nds and 
houses, . :Thp .Mj^sorirfans collected 
, in a body, burned the ,pi^ting*prefes 
front which b^^htihatidn. had 
‘ emahaCCfl,‘shi^^d*several of the Mor- 
inonjlea^^j^t^d;; fgClet ibdictinig n 
sumpfaiFchi^emehJti •‘ tpred " ' ’ 


g|!^a^*diero, 1^, Ihpm go, t having 
^..rovenge this Ihsnlt, the Morfi* derable 
marshalled un aroiy of Saints, 

:d, marclv^ upon Independence, 


town and people. Here they met., how¬ 
ever, a band of sturdy backwoods* 
meh, armed with rifles, determined to 
defend the town against the fanatic 
*nob, ’who, not relishing their appear'^ 
anee, refhsed the encounter, and sur¬ 
rendered their loaders at the first 
demand. The prisoners were after¬ 
wards released, on condition that the 
Mormons left that part of the country 
without delay. 

Accordingly, they once more “took 
up their' beds and walked,” cross¬ 
ing the hfissomi to Clay County, 
where they established themselves, 
and would Anally have formed a 
thriving settlement but for their 
own acts of wilful dishonesty. At 
this time their blasphemous mum¬ 
mery Imew no bounds. Joe Smith, 
and other prophets who had latelj' 
arisen, were declared to be chosen of 
God; and it was the general crcQd 
that, on the day of judgment, the 
former wonld take his stand on the 
ri^t band of the judgment-se^t, and 
that none wonld pass ipto the king¬ 
dom t>f heaven without hfe seal ami 
touch. One of their tenets was the 
faith in “ spiritual matrimony.” No 
woman, it appeared, would be admit¬ 
ted into heaven unless “ i)assed” by 
a saint. To qualify them for .this, it 
was necessmy that the woman should 
first bo received by the guarantcoing 
Mormon as an “earthly wife,” in 
order that he did not "pass in any of 
whom fie had no knowledge. The 
consequence of this state of things 
may be infegined. The most debas- 
igg immorality was a precept of the 
order, and an almost universal concu¬ 
binage existed amongst the sect, 
which at this time numbered at least 
forty thoTisand. Their disregard to 
the laws of decency and morality was 
such as could not be tolerated in any 
class of civilised society. 

- Again did the honest Missonrians 
set thdlr faces against this perniciou.« 
example, and when the county to 
which thU Mw^ons had removed be¬ 
came more tlipkly settled, they rose 
to a^lnan agalust the modem Gomor¬ 
rah. The Mormons, by this time, 
on their part gained consi- 
aceCssion to thea" strength, 
thought to set the laws at defiance, 
organised and armed large bodies 
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of men, iQ order to maintain the ascen¬ 
dency over the Je^timate settlers, 
and bid fair to constitnto an “ impe- 
rihm. in imperio” in the State, ahd 
become the sole possessors of the 
public lands. Tbis/of conrse, could 
■ not be tolerated, (jovernor Boggs at 
once ordered ont a large force of State 
militia to put down this formidable 
demonstration, marched against the 
Mormons, and suppressed theineurrec- 
tionary movement without bloodshed. 
^ From Clay County they moved 
st91 farther into the wlids,. and 
settled at last in Caldwell County, 
where "they built the town of “Far 
West,” and here they remained for 
the space. of three years.., 

Daring this time they were conti¬ 
nually receiving converts to the fhith, 
and many of the more ignorant conn- 
try, people were disposed to join them, 
being only deterred by the feag of in*’ 
curring ridicule from the stronger- 
minded. The body of the Mormons 
seeing this, called upon their prophet, 
Joe Smith, to perform a miracle in 
public Before all comers, which was 
to prove to ♦lio^e of their own people 
who still doubted the doctrme, the 
truth of what it advanced—(the 
power of performing .miracles was 
steadfastly declared to be ih their hands 
by the prophets)—and to enlist those 
who wavered in the Mormon caqse. 

The prophet instantly agreed, and 
declared that, npon a certain day, ho 
would walk across t|?e Ibroad waters 
of the Missouri without wetting the 
soles of his feet. On the appointed 
day, the river banks were thronged by 
an expectant crowd. The Mormons 
sang hymns of praise in honour of 
their prophet, and were proud of the 
forthcoming miracle, Which was to set 
finally at rest all doubt as to his power 
and sanctity. 

This power of performing miracles, 
and effecting miraculous cures of the. 
sick, was so generally believed Jby the 
Mormons, that physic was never 
used amongst them., The prophets 
visited the beds of the sick, apd laid 
hands upon them, and if, as or course 
was almost invariably the ease,.the 
patient died, it was attributed to 
his or her want of faith ^ hut .if, jpn 
the contrarjs, the patient recovered,, 
there was universal glorification on 
the miraculous cure. 

von. nxrv.—xo. cdc'^cvn. 


Joe Bmith.was 'a t&ll, fineJooking.: 
man^. of most plansible address, aim 
poasfihsed the gift of the ^ fn great’ 
peifei^ion. At the f^me' appointed for 
the peribrmance of the waltcini^wa^r 
miracle, he dnly attended river 
banks, and descended bardfoet tb the 
edge of the water. •- 

“ My brethren I” he ekjclalmed 
loud voice, “thw dayis.ahappy bneto' 
me, to ns all, vwo venerate the great 
and only falUi.' The. truth ^ dnr 
great and blessed doefaine Wijl how bo, 
proved before the thoosands I see. 
around me.,. Yph have asked me'’ .fh 
prove by a mirhcle that the ^perMer pS; 
the prophets of old has be^ given ^ 
me. I say unto yOU, not oply 
bnt to all who have ’ *1; hav!{ 9 », 
, Mth, and can perform ihfi'adea^-^at' 
faith .empowers me to walk apross the 
broad snrfisce of tliat mighty river 
without wetting the soles of> my an«« 
worthy ffeet; but if ye are to see this 
rairaele performed, it is necessary that 
-ye have faith also, not only In your¬ 
selves, but in mo. Have ye this faith 
in yourselves ?**, 

“ We have, we have!” roared tha 
crowd. 

> •* Have ye the faith in me, thi^t ye- 

believe I can perform this miracle 

“We have, wo have!” roarediha 
crowd. 

“ Then, ” said Joe Smith, cobliy- 
walking away, “ with such fai|i,h ^ ; 

know well that I cou/<f, hpt 
not that I should^ do it {.ther^bra,!^- 
brethren, dpnbt no more’?—-and 
pat on his boots and dlsappeaipd. * 

Being again compelled to emigrate, 
the Mormons proceeded into the state 
of Illinois, where, in abeantifnl sitna- 
ation, they founded. Ihe new JernsaT 
lem, which, it had been dedared.by the 
prophet Mormon, aboidd rise Out of 
the wilderness of the wei^ and yrbero. 
the chosen people* should be collected 
under one church, and governed by' 
the elders alter a .‘H^pirltnal falfaioB.” 

The .city of ^ai|voo sotm became 
a largp^and traposingeettfement. An. 
enormous building, celled the ^mpla 
of Zion, was erpeted, half Chnrch,^ ha]^' 
hotdl, in whirii Joe Sndtir and 
other .prophets .reeided-^nd < 
stereimnses #ere connected wji£b it,1m 
which the goods »ndnbatt!^b^i<jng- 
ihg to the commhiut^^ were kept focj* 
the common good. ,, ^ , 
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However, here, as every wliere 
else, tiiey were continually quarrel¬ 
ling with their neighbours t and as 
their numbers increased, so did tbeir 
audacity. A regular Mormon militia 
was again organised and armed, 
under the oommadd of experienced 
ofiicers, who had joined the sect; 
and now the authority of the state 
government was openly defied. In 
consequence, the executive took mea¬ 
sures to put down the nuisance, and a 
regular war commenced, and was car¬ 
ried on for some time, with no little 
bloodshed cm both sides; and this armed 
movement is known In the United 
States as the Mormon war. The 
Mormons, however, who, it seemed, 
were much better skilled in the use of 
the tongue than the rifle, succumbed: 
the.dty of Nauvoo was taken, Joe 
Smith and other ringleading prophets 
■captured; and the former, in an attempt 
to escape from his place of confine¬ 
ment was seized and shot. The 
Mormons declare he had long fore¬ 
told his own fate, and that when 
the rifles of the firing party who were 
his executioners were levelled at the 
prophet’s breast, a flash of lightning 
struck the weapons from their hands, 
and blinded for a time the eyes of the 
sacrilegious soldiers. 

With the death of Joe Smith the 
prestige of the Mormon cause de¬ 
clined ; but still thousands of pro¬ 
selytes joined them annually, and at 
last the state took mcasni'es to remove 
them altogether, as a body, from the 
country. 

Once again they fled, as they them¬ 
selves term it, before the persecutions 
of the ungodly! But this time their 
migration was far beyond the reach of 
their enemies, and their intention was 
to place between them the impassable 
barrier of the Rocky Mountains, and 
to seek a homo and I'csting-place in 
the remote regions of the Far West. 

This, the most extraordinary migra¬ 
tion of modern times, commenced in 
the year 1845; but it was not till the 
following year that the great body of 
the Mormons turned their backs upon 
the settlements of the United States, 
and launched boldly out into the vast 
imd barren prairies, without my fixed 
destination as a goal to their endless 
Jonroey. For, many months, long 
strings of Pittsburg and Conostaga 
waggons, with herds of horses and 
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. domestic cattle, wound their way to- 
wm^s..the Indian frontier, with the 
intention of rendezv'’ousing at Council 
Bluifli on t^e Upper>Missouri. Here 
thousands of waggons were congre¬ 
gated, with their tens of thousands of 
men, women, and children, anxiously 
waiting the route from the ciders of 
the church, who on their parts scarcely 
knew whither to direct the steps of the 
vast crowd they had set in motion. 
At length the indefinite destination 
of Oregon and California was pro¬ 
claimed, and the long train of emi¬ 
grants took up the line of march. It 
was believed tlie Indian tribes would 
immediately fraternise with the Mor¬ 
mons, on their approaching their couu- 
tiy; but the Pawnees quickly unde¬ 
ceived them by running off with their 
stock on every opportunity. Besides 
these losses, at every ciimp, horses, 
sheep, ^and oxen strayed away and 
were not recovered, and numbers died 
from fatigue and want of provender; 
so that, before they had been many 
weeks on their journey, nearly all 
their cattle, ^hich they had brought 
to stock ih^ir new country, were dead 
or missing, and those that were loft 
were in most miserable condition. 

They had staitcd so late in the 
season, that the greater part were 
compelled to winter on the Platte, on 
Grand Island, and in the vicinity, 
where they endured the greatest pri¬ 
vations and sntleriug from cold and 
hunger. Many who had lost their 
stock lived upon roots and pig-nuts; 
and scurvy, in a most malignant 
form, and other disorders, cai-ried off 
numbers of the wretched fiinatics. 

Amongst them were many substan¬ 
tial farmers from all parts of the United 
States, who had given up then-valuable 
farms, sold off ail their property, and 
were dragging their irresponsible and 
unfortunate famil ics into the wilderness 
—carried away by their blind and fana¬ 
tic zeal in this absurd and incredible 
faith.' There were also many poor 
wretches from different parts of Eng¬ 
land, mostly of the farm-labouruig 
class, mth wives and families, crawl¬ 
ing along with helpless and almost 
idiotic despair, but urged forward by 
the fanatic leaders of the moveracut, 
who promised them a laud flowing 
with milk and honey to reward them 
for all their hardships and privations. 

Their numbers wore soon reduced 
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by want snd disease. 'Wben too late,, 
they often wished thenisolve| back in 
the old country, and sighed many a 
time for the beer and bacon of former 
days, now preferable to the dry buf¬ 
falo meat (but seldom obtainable) of 
the Far West. 

Evil fortune pursued the Mormwis, 
and dogged their steps. The year fol¬ 
lowing, some struggled on towards the 
promised land, and of these a few 
reached Oregon andCalifornia. Many 
were killed by hostile Indians; many 
perished of hunger, cold, and thirst, in 
passingthe great wilderness; and many 
returned to the States, penniless and 
crestfallen, and heartily cursing the 
moment in which they had listened to 
the counsels of the Momon prophet. 
The numbers who reached their des¬ 
tination of Oregon, California, and the 
Great Salt Lake, are computed at 
20,000, of whom the United States 
had an unregretted riddance. 

One party had followed the troops 
of the American government intended 
for the conquest of New Mexico and 
the Californias. Of tlj^sc a battalion 
was formed, and part oOt jprocooded to 
Upper Caliiomia; but the-way being 
impracticable for waggons, some 
seventy families proceeded up the 
Arkansa, and wintered near the 
monntains, intending to cross to the 
Flattc the ensuing spring, and join 
the main body of emigrants on their 
way by the south jiass of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In the wide and well-timbered bot¬ 
tom of the Arkansa, the Mormons 
had erected a street of log shanties, 
ill which to pass the iiiclcincut winter. 
These were built of i-ough logs ^ 
cotton-wood, laid one above the other, 
the interstices filled with mud, and 
rendered impervious to wind or wet. 
At one end of the row of shanties was 
built the “ church ” or temple—a long 
building of huge logs, in which the 
prayer-meetings and holdings-forth 
took place. The band wintering on 
the Ai kansa were a far better class 
than the generality of Morr^ns, and 
comprised many wealthy annrespect- 
able farmers from the western states, 
most of whom were accustomed to the 
life of woodmen, and were good 
hunters. Thus they were enabled to 
support their families upon the produce 
of their rifles, frequently sallying out 
to the nearest point of the mountains 


with a waggem, which they would 
tolng back loaded with buffalo, deer, 
and elk nwat, thereby saving the ne¬ 
cessity of killing any of their stock 
of cattle, (rf which but few remained. 

The mountain hunters found this 
camp a profitable market for their 
meat and decr-sklns, with whi(di the 
Mormons were now compelled to 
clothe themselves, and resorted there 
for that purpose—^to say nothing of 
the attraction of the many really 
beautiful Missourian girls who sported 
their tall giiaceful figures at the 
frequent faudaugocs. Dancing and 
preaching go baud in hand in Mormon 
doctrine, and the “ temple ” was 
generally cleared for a hop two or 
three times during the tveck, a couple 
of fiddles doing the duty of orchestra. 
A party of mountaineers came in one 
day, bringing some buffalo moat and 
dressed deor-skins, and were invited 
to be present at one of these festivals. 

Arrived at the temple, they were 
rather taken aback by finding them¬ 
selves in for a sermon, which one of 
the ciders delivered preparatory to tiro 
“ physical exercises.” The preacher 
was one Brown—called, by reason of 
his commanding a company of Mormon 
volunteers, “ Cap’en Brown,” — a' 
hard-featured, black-coated man of 
fi vc-and-forty, correctly gotup in black 
continuations and white handkerchief 
round his neck, a costume seldom seen 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Cap’en, rising, cleared his voice, 
and thus commenced, fii'st turning to 
an elder (with whom there was a 
little rivalry in the way of preach¬ 
ing,) “ Brother Dowdle 1 ” (brother 
Dowdle blushed and nodded—ho was 
a long tallow-faced man, with black 
hair combed over his face,) “ I feel 
like holdingforth a little this afternoon, 
before we glorify the Lord,—a—a—in. 
the—a—holy dance. As there arc a 
many strange gentlemen now—— 
present, it’s about right to tell ’em— 
a—what our doctrine just is, and so 
1 tells ’em right off what the Mormons 
is. They are the chosen of the Lord; 
they are the children of glory, perse- 
ented by the hand of man: they flies 
here to the wilderness, and, amongst 
the In/ine and the baffler, theyUfts up 
their heads, and cries with a loud 
voice, Susannah, and hurray for the 
promised landl Do you believe it? I 
know it. 
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“ They wants to know whar we’re 
going. Whar the chnrch goes—thar 
we goes. Yes, to hell, and pull the 
devil off his throne—that’s what we’ll 
do. Do you believe it ? I know it. 

“Thar’s milk and honey in that 
land as we’re goinlto, and the lost 
tribes of Israel is thar, and will jine 
us. They say as we’ll starve on the 
road, bekase thar’s no game and no 
water; but thar’s manna up in heaven, 
and it ’ll rain on us, and thar’s pro¬ 
phets among us as can make the 
water * come.’ Can’t rfhey, brother 
Dowdle ?” 

“ Well^ they can.” 

“ And now, what have the Gentiles 
and the Philisb'wes to say against us 
Mormons ? They says we’re thieves, 

and steal hogs; yes, d-’cml they 

say we has as many wives as we 
like. So we have. I’ve twenty— 
forty, myself, and mean to have as 
many more as I can get. But it’s to 
pass unfortunate females into heaven 
that I has ’em—^yes, to prevent *em 
going to roaring flames and damnation 
that I does it. 

“ Brother Dowdle,” ho eontinuod, 
in a hoarse, low voice, “ I’ve ‘ give 
out,’ and think we’d better begin the 
exercises grettful to the Lord.” 

Brother Dawdle rose, and, after say¬ 
ing that “ he didn’t feel like saying 
much, begged to remind all hands, 
that dancing was solemn music like, 
to be sung with proper devotion, and 
not with laughing and talking, of 
which he hoped to hear little or none ; 
that joy was to be in their hearts, and 
not on their lips; that they danced 
for the glory of the Lord, and not 
their own amusement, as did the Gen- 
tiles." After saying thus, he called 
upon brother Ezra to “ strike up 
sundry couples stood forth, and the 
ball commenced. 

Ezra of the violin was a tall, 
shambling Missourian, with a pair of 
“ homespun ” pantaloons thrust into 
the legs of his heavy boots. Nodding 
Ids head in time with the music, he 
occasionally gave instructions to such 
of the dancers as were at fault, singing 
them tl) the tune'^e was playing, in 
a dismal nasal tone,— 

** Down the centre—hands across,” 

You, Jake Herring—thump it,” 

Now, you all go right a-heM— 

Every one of you hump it. 

Every one of you —hump it." 


The last words being the signal that 
all shoul^ clap the steam on, which 
they did con amove, and with comical 
seriousness. 

A mountaineer, Rube Herring, 
whom we have more than once met in 
the course of this narrative, became a 
convert to the Mormon creed, and 
held forth its wonderful doctrines to 
such of the incredulous trappers as he 
could induce to listen to him. Old 
Rube stood nearly six feet six in 
height, and was spare and bony in 
make. He had picked up a most ex¬ 
traordinary cloth coat amongst the 
Mormons, which had belonged to 
some one his equal in statm’e. This 
coat, which was of a snuff-brown 
colour, had its waist about a hand’s 
span from the nape of Rube’s neck, or 
about a yard above its proper position, 
and the skirts reached to his ancles. 
A slouching felt-hat covered his head, 
from which long black hair escaped, 
hangingin flakes over his lantern-jaws. 
His pantaloons of buckskin were 
shrank with wet, and reached midway 
between his knees and ankles, and his 
huge feet were encased in mocassins 
of buffalo-cow skin. 

Rube was never without the book 
of Mormon in his hand, and his 
sonorous voice might be heard, at all 
hours of the day and night, reading 
passages from its wonderful pages, 
lie stood the badgering of the banters 
with most perfect good hnmoiir, and 
said there never was such a book as 
that ever before printed; that the 
Mormons were the “ biggest kind ” 
of prophets, and theirs the best faith 
ever man believed in. 

Rube had let out one da}' that he 
was to be hired as guide by this party 
of Mormons to the Great Salt Lake; 
but their destination being changed, 
and his services not required, a won¬ 
derful change came over his mind. 
He was, as usual, book of Moimon in 
hand, when brother Browm announced 
the change in their plans; at which 
the book was cast into the Arkansa, 
and Rube exclaimed, — “Cuss your 
darned Mummum and Thummum I 
thar’s not one among you knows ‘ fat 
cow ’ from ‘ poor bull,’ and you may 

go h-for me.” And turning away, 

old Rube spat out a quid of tobacco 
and his Monnonism together. 

Amongst the Mormons was an old 
man, named Brand, from Memphis 
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county, state of Tennessee, with a fa¬ 
mily of ^daughtei' and two sons, the 
latter wiTli their wives and children. 
Brand was a wiry old fellow, nearly 
seventy years of age, but still stont 
and strong, and wielded axe or rifle 
better than many a younger man. If 
truth bo told; he was not a veiy red- 
hot Mormon, and had joined them as 
much for the sake of company to Ca¬ 
lifornia, whither ho had long I'esolvcd 
to emigrate, as from any implicit cre¬ 
dence in the faith. Ilis sons were 
strapping fellows, of the sterling stuff 
that'tlie Western pioiiccns are made 
of; his daughter Mary, a fine woman 
of thirty, I'or wJiosc state of single 
blessedness there must doubtless have 
been siiflicicnt reason; for she was 
not only remarkably handsoine, but 
was well known in Memphis to be the 
best-tempered and most industrious 
young woman in those diggings. She 
was known to have received several 
advant.ageoiis oflers, all of which she 
had refused; and report said, that it 
was from having been disappointed 
in very early life in an affaire du coittr, 
at an age \s'hen such vrounds some¬ 
times strike strong and dec]), leav¬ 
ing a scar difiicult to lieal. Neither 
his daughter, nor any of his family, 
had been converted to the Mormon 
doctrine, but had ever kept themselves 
aloof, and refused to join or associate 
with them: and, for this re.isou, the 
family had been very unpopular with 
the Mormon families on the Arkansa; 
and Itbnce, probably, one great rea¬ 
son Avliy they now started alone on 
their journey. 

Spring had arrived, and it was 
time the Mormons should 'start on 
their long journo}'; but whether al¬ 
ready tired of the sample they had 
had of life in the wilderness, or 
fearful of encountering the perils of 
the Indian country, not one amongst 
them, with the exception of old Brand, 
seemed inclined to imrsuc the journey 
fai-ther. That old backwoodsman, 
however, was not to be deteiTcd, but 
declared his iutcntlon of setting out 
alone, with his family, and risking all 
the dangers to be anticipated. 

One fine sunny evening ia April 
of 1847, when the cotton- woods on 
the banks of the Arkansa began 
to put forth theii' buds, and robins 
«id blue-birds—harbingers of spring, 
—were hopping, with gaudy plumage, 


through the thickets, three white 
tilted Conestoga waggons emerged 
from the timbered bottom of the river, 
and rumbled slowly over the prairie, 

. in the direction of the Platte’s waters. 
Each M’aggon .was drawn by eight 
oxen, and contailfed a portion of the 
fai'miiig implements and household 
utensils of the Brand family. The 
teams were driven by the young boys, 
the men following in rear with shoul¬ 
dered rifles — Old Brand himself, 
moiiutcd on an Indian horse, leading 
the advance. 'Tlic women were safely 
housed under the .slieltcrof thowaggon 
tilts, and out of the first the mild face 
of Mary Brand smiled .adieu to many 
of her old companions who had accom¬ 
panied them thus far, and now wislied 
them “ God-speed” on their long 
jonraey. Some mountaineers, too, 
galloped up, dressed in buckskin, 
and gave them rough greeting,—warn¬ 
ing the men to keep their “ eyes 
skiuued,” and look out for the Ara- 
p.ahos, who were out on tljc waters of 
the Platte. Prc.scntly all retired, and 
then the huge waggons and tlie little 
coujpaiiy were rolling on their solitary 
way through the deserted prairies— 
passing the first of tlie many thousand 
miles which lay bctw'oen them and the 
“ setting sun,” as the Indians style 
the distant regions of the Far West. 
And on, without casting a look behind 
him, doggedly ami boldly marched old 
Brand, followed by his sturdy family. 

They made but a few miles that 
evening, for the first day the start is 
all that is effected; and nearly the 
whole morning is taken up in getting 
fairly underweigh. The loose stock 
had been sent off earlier, for they had 
been collected and corralled the pre¬ 
vious night; and, after a twelve hoars’ 
fast, it 'was necessary they should 
reach the end of the day’s journey be¬ 
times. They foniid the herd grazing 
in the bottom of the Arkansa, at a 
point previously fixed upon for their 
first camp. Here the oxen were un¬ 
yoked, and the waggons drawn up to 
form the three sides of a small sqnai'e. 
The women then dmeended from their 
scats, and prepared the evenmg meal. 
A huge fire was kindled bmore the 
waggons,androundthisthewholcparty 
collected; whilst large kettles of coffeo 
boiled on it, and hoe-cakes baked 
upon the embers. 

The women were sadly down- 
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hearted, as well they might be, with the 
dreary prospect before them; and 
poor Mary, when she saw the Mormon 
encampment shnt oat from her sight 
by the rolling bluffs, and nothing be- . 
ibre her but ^ bleaJc, barren prairie, 
conid not divest herself of the idea 
that she had looked for the last time 
on civilised fdlow-creatures, and 
fairly burst into tears. 

In the morning the heavy waggons 
rolled on again, across the upland 
prairies, to strike the trail used by the 
traders in passing from the south fork 
of the Platte to the Arkansa. They 
had for guide a Canadian voyageur, 
who had been in the service of the 
Indian traders, and knew the route 
well, and who had agreed to pilot 
them to Fort Lancaster, on the north 
fork of the Platte. Their course led 
for about thirty miles up the Boiling 
Spring Eiver, whence they pursued a 
north-easterly course to the dividing 
ridge which separates the waters of-the 
Platte and Arkansa. Their progress 
was slow, for the ground was satu¬ 
rated with wet, and exceedingly heavy 
for the cattle, and they scai'cely ad¬ 
vanced more than ten miles a-day. 

At the camp-fire at night, Antoine, 
the Canadian gnide, amnsed them with 
talt'.s of the wild life and perilous ad¬ 
ventures of the hunters and trappers 
who make the mountains their home ; 
often extorting a scream from the 
women by the description of some 
scene of Indian fight and slaughter, 
or beguiling them of a coTnmiserating 
tear by the narrative of tlie sufleringa 
and privations endured by those hardy 
banters in their arduous life. 

Mary listened with the greater inte¬ 
rest, since she rernembei’ed that snch 
w'as the life which had been led by one 
very dear to her—by one, long sup¬ 
posed to be dead, pf w'honi she had 
never but once, since Ids departure, 
nearly fifteen 3 ''ears before, heard a 
syllable. Her imagination pictured 
him as the bravest and most daring 
of these adventurous hunters, and 
conjured up his figure charging throngli 
the midst of whooping savages, or 
stretched on the ground perishing 
from woimds, or cold, or famine. 

Amongst the characters who figured 
in Antoine’s stories, a hnnte.r named 
La Bont<; was made conspicnons for 
deeds of hardiiress and daring. The 
first mention of the name caused the 


blood to rush to Mary’s face: not 
that she for a moment imagij|ed it was 
her La Bontd, for she knew^e name 
was a common one; but, associated 
with feelings which she had never got 
the better of, it recalled a sad epoch 
in her former life, to which she could 
not look bade without mingled pain 
and pleasure. 

Once only, and about two years 
after his departure, had she ever re¬ 
ceived tidings of her former lover. A 
mountaipecr had returned from the 
Far West to settle in his native 
State, and had found his way tn the 
neighbourhood of old Brand’s farm. 
Meeting him by accident, Mary, 
hearing him speak of the mountain 
hunters, had inquired, tremblingly, 
after La Bonte. Her inform.ant knew 
him well — had trapped in company 
with him — and had heard at the 
trading fort, whence he had taken his 
departure for the settlements, that La 
Bont6 had been killed on the Yellow 
Stone by Blackfeet; which report was 
confirmed by some Indians of that 
nation. Tliis avos all she had ever 
learned of the lover of her j'outli. 

Now, upon hearing the name of La 
Bonte so often mentioned by Antoine, 
a vague hope was raised in her breast 
that he was still alive, and she took an 
opportunity of questionuig the Cana¬ 
dian closely on the subject. 

“Who was this La Bonte, An¬ 
toine, Avhom you say was so brave a 
mountaineer V” slie asked one daj'. 

“ J’ne sais pas, he vas uif beau 
gar(?on, and strong comma le diable— 
cniiint dc garcc, mais lie pas not care 
a dam for les sauvages, pe gar. He 
shoot dc ceutaro avec his carabine; 
and ride de cheval comme one Co¬ 
manche. lie trap heap castor, (what 
you call beevare,) and get plenty 
dollare — mais ho open hand vare 
wide—and got none too. Hen, he 
hout vid de Blackfoot and avec de 
Cheyenne, and all rqnnd de mon- 
taignes he hont dam sight.” 

“ Bat, Antoine, w'hat became of 
him at*last? and why did he not 
come home, when he made so many 
dollars ?” asked pbor Mary. 

“ Enfant de garce, mais ponitjuoi 
he com home? Fe gar, de montai^e- 
man, he love de montaigne and de 
prairie more better dan he love de 
grandcs villes—mfimo de Saint Louis 
ou de Montreal. Wagh! La Bonte, ■ 
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well he one montaignc-nian, wagb! 
He buifaloe, an de chevreanx 

plus q* do boenf and de monton, 
may be. Mais on-dit dat he have 
autre raison—dat de gal he lofe.in 
Missouri not lofe him, and ftar dis he 
not go back. Mais now he go ondaro, 
m’ on dit. He vas go to de Califome, 
may be to steal de hos and de mule— 
pe gar, and de Espagnols rnb him 
out, and take his liair, so he mort.” 

“But are yon sure of this?” she 
asked, trembiing with grief. 

“ Ah, now, j’ne suis pas Iftr, mais 
I tink you know dis La Bont(i. En¬ 
fant de garce, maybe you de gal in 
Missouri he lofe, and not lofe him. 
Pe gar 1 Tant de garce! fort bean 
gar 9 oii dis La Bont4, pourquoi you ne 
I’aiincz pas? JVIaybc he not gone 
ondare. Maybe he turn op, autre¬ 
fois. l)e trapparcs, dey go ondare 
ti-ee, four, ■ ten times, mais dey turn 
op twenty time. De sauvage not able 
for kill La Bont(i, ni de dam Espag¬ 
nols. Ah, non! nc craignez pas; pe 
gar, he not gone ondare encore.” 

Spite of the good- natured attempts 
of the Carddian, poor Mary burst 
into a flood of tears : not that 
tlie information took her unawares, 
for siie long had believed him dead; 
but because the vciy mention of his 
name awoke the strongest feelings 
within her breast, and taught her how 
decji was the affection she liad felt for 
him whose loss and violent fate she 
now bewailed. 

As the waggons of the lone caravan 
roll on towards the Platte, we return 
to the camp where La Bonte, Kill- 
bnek, and the stranger, were sittiugbo- 
fore the fire when last we saw them: — 
Killbuck loquitur. 

“'I'he doins of them Mormon fools 
can’t be beat by Spaniards, stranger. 
Their mumraums and thnmmums you 
speak of won’t ‘ shine' whar Injuns 
are about; nor pint out a trail, whar 
nothin crosse^ut rattler-snakes since 
fast it snow’irnn old Pike’s Peak. If 
they pack along them profits, as you 
tell of, who can make it rain hump- 
ribs and marrow-guts when the crowd 
gets out of the bufiier range, they are 
‘ some,’ now, that's a fact. But this 
child don’t believe it. Pd .laugh to 
get a sight on these darned Mormon- 
ites, I would. They’re ‘ no account,’ 
I guess; and it’s the' * meanest' kind 
of action to haul their women critters 


and their young nns to sech a stall¬ 
ing country as the Califomys.” 

“ They are not all Monnons in the 
crowd,” said the strange hunter; “and 
there’s one family amongst them with 
some smartish boys and girls, 1 tell 
you. Their name’s Brand.” 

La Bont6 looked up from the lock of 
his ritle, which he was cleaning—^but 
either didn’t hear, or, hearing, didn’t 
heed, for he continued his work. 

“ And they are going to part com¬ 
pany,” continued the stranger, “ and 
put out alone for Platte and the South 
X^ASS * 

“ They’ll lose their hair. Pm think¬ 
ing,” said Killbuck, “ if the Bapahos 
are out that.” 

“ I hope not,” continued the other, 
“ for there’s a girl amongst them 
worth more than that.” 

“Poor beaver!” said La Bonte, 
looking up from his work. “ I’d hate 
to sec any white gal in the hands of In¬ 
juns, and of Bapahos worse than all. 
Where does she come from, stranger ?” 

“ Down below St Louis, from Ten¬ 
nessee, I’ve heard them say.” 

“Tennessee,” cried La Bonte,— 
“ hurrah for the old State! What’s her 

name, strau-” At this moment 

Killbuck’s old mule pricked her ears 
and snuffed the air, which action 
catching La Bonte’s eye, he rose 
abruptly, without waiting a reply to his 
question, and exclaimed, “The old 
mule smells Injuns,or I’maSpaniard!” 

The hunter did the old mule justice, 
and she well maintained her reputa¬ 
tion as the best “ guard” in the moun¬ 
tains ; for in two minutes an Indian 
stalked into the camp, dressed in a 
cloth capote, and In odds and ends of 
civilised attire. 

“Bapaho,” cried Killbuck, as soon 
ashc saw him; and the Indian catching 
the word, struck bis hand upon his 
breast, and exclaimed, in broken 
Spanish and English mixed, “ Si, si, 
me Arapaho, white man amigo. Gome 
to camp—eat heap came —me amigo 
white man. Come from Pueblo— 
hunt Cibola—me gun break —no puedo 
matar nada: mucha hamhre, (very 
hungry)—heap eat.” 

Killbnck offered his pipe to the 
Indian, and spoke to Mm in his own 
language, which both he and La Bonte 
well understood. They learned that 
he was married to a Mexican woman, 
and lived with some hunters at the 
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Pueblo fort on the Arkansa. He 
volunteered the information that a 
war party of his people were out on 
the Platte trail to intercept the In¬ 
dian traders on their return from the 
North Fork; and as some “ Hormones” 
had just started with three waggons 
in that direction, he said his people 
would make a “ roise.” Being muy 
amigo himself to the whites, he cau¬ 
tioned his present companions from 
crossing to the “ divide,” as the 
“braves,” he said, were a “heap” 
mad, and their hearts were “ big,” 
and nothing in the shape of white 
skin would live before them. 

“ Wagh I” exclaimed Killbuck, 
“ the llapahos know mo. I’m think¬ 
ing; and small gain they’ve made 
against this child. I’ve knowed the 
time when my gun cover could’nt 
hold more of their scalps.” 

The Indian was provided with some 
powder, of which he stood in need ; 
and, after gorging as much meat as his 
capacious stomach would hold, he left 
the camp, and started into the moun¬ 
tain. 

The next day our hunters started 
on their journey down the river, 
travelling leisurely, and stopping 
wherever good grass presented itself. 
One morning they suddenly struck a 
wheel trail, which left the creek banks 
and pursued a course at right angles 
to it, in the direction of the “ divide.” 
Killbuck pronounced it but a few 
hours old, and that of three waggons 
drawn by oxen. 

“Wagh!” he exclaimed, “if them 
oor devils of Mormonites ain’t going 
ead first into the llapaho trap. 
They’ll be ‘ gone beaver’ afore long.” 

“ Ay,” said the strange hunter, 
“ these are the w'aggons belonging to 
old Brand, and he has started alone 
for Laramie. I hope nothing will 
happen to them.” 

“ Brand I ” muttered La Bonte. “ I 
knowed that name mighty well once, 
years agonc; and should hate the 
worst kind that mischief happened to 
any one who bore it. This trail’s ns 
fresh as paint; and it goes against mo 
to let these simple critters help the 
llapahos to their own hair. This 
chBd feels like helping ’em out of the 
scrape. _ What do you say, old hos ?” 

“I thinks with you, boy,” answered 
Killbuck, “and go in for following this 
waggon trail, and telling the poor 


critters that there’s danger ahead of 
them. What’s your talk, singer ?” 

“ I go witli you,” shortly^swered 
the latter; and both followed quickly 
after La Bontd, who was already 
trotting smartly on the trail. 

Meanwhile the three waggons, con¬ 
taining the household gods of the 
Brand family, rumbled slowly over 
the rolling prairie, and towards the 
upland ridge of the “ divide,” wliich, 
studded with dwarf i)ine and cedar 
thickets, rose gi-adually before them. 
They travelled with considerable cau¬ 
tion, for already the quick eye of 
Antoine had discovered recent Indian 
sign upon tlie tr,ail, and, with niouii - 
tain quickness, had at once made it 
out to be that of a W'ar parly ; for 
there w'ore no horso^ivith them, and, 
after one or two of the mocassin 
tracks, the mark of a rope which 
trailed upon tlic ground was siitlicient 
to show liim that the Indians were 
provided with the usual lasso of skin, 
Avitli which to secure the horses stolen 
in tlie expedition. The men of the 
party wore consequently all mounted 
and tlioroughlj' armed, the waggons 
moved in a line abreast, and a sharp 
look-out was kept on all sides. The 
w'oiucn .'ind cliildrcn were all con¬ 
signed to tlie interior of tlic waggons: 
and the latter had also giuis in readi¬ 
ness, to take their part in the defence 
should an attack be made. 

However, tluy liad seen no In¬ 
dians, .‘lud no fresh sign, fur two days 
after they left the Boiling Spring 
llivcr, and they began to think they 
were well put of their ncighbonr- 
liood. One evening they camped on 
a creek called Black Horse, and, as 
usual, had corralled the waggons, 
and forted as w'cll as circumstances 
would permit, when three or four 
Indians suddenly appcai’cd on a bluff 
at a little distance, and, making sig¬ 
nals of peaceable intentions, ap¬ 
proached the camp. Most of the men 
were absent at the time, attending to 
the cattle or collecting fuel, and only 
old Brand and one of his young grand¬ 
children, about fourteen years old, 
remained in camp. The Indians were 
hospitably received, and I'cgalcd with 
a smoke, after which they began to 
evince their curiosity by exainiuing 
every arficlc lying about, and simi- 
fying then’ wishes that it should be 
given to them. Finding their hints 
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■were not taken, they laid hold 
of several things which took their 
fancied and, amongst others, of the 
pot which was boiling on the fire, and 
with which one of them was about very 
coolly to walk off, when old Brand, 
who up to this moment had retained 
possession of his temper, seized it out 
of the Indian’s hand, and knocked 
him down. One of the others in¬ 
stantly began to draw* the buckskin 
cover from his gun, and would no 
doubt have taken snmm*ary vengeance 
for the insult offered to his companion, 
when Mary Brand courageously stej)- 
ped up to him, and, placing her left 
hand upon the gun which he was in 
the act of uncovering, with the other 
pointed a jnstol at his breast. 

■Whether ds^nted by the bold act 
of the girl, or admiring her devotion 
to her father, the Indian drew himself 
back, exclaimed “ Uowgli!” and 
drew the cover again on his piece, 
went up to old Brand, who all this 
time looked him sternly in the face, 
and, shaking him by the h.aiid, mo* 
tioned at the same time to the others 
to be peaciiable. 

The other w'hites presently coming 
into camp, the Indians sat quietly 
down by the fire, and, when the 
supper was readj", joined in the re¬ 
past, .after Avhich they gathered their 
buffalo robes about them, and quiet!}' 
withdrew. MeanwhileAutoiue,know- 
iiig the treacherous character of the 
savages, advised that the greatest 
precaution should be taken to secure 
the stock; and before dark, therefore, 
all the mules and horses were hobbled 
aud secured W'ithin the corral, the 
oxen being allowed to feed at liberty 
—^for the Indians scarcely care to 
trouble themselves with such cattle. 
A guard was also set round the camp, 
and relieved every two horn’s; tins 
fli'c was extinguished, lest the savages 
should fire, by its light, at any of the 
party, and all slept with rifles ready at 
their sides. ’ However, the night pass¬ 
ed quietly, and nothing disturbed the 
tranquillity of the camp. The prairie 
w'olves loped hungrily around, and 
their mournful cry was borne upon 
the wind as they chased deer and 
antelope on the neighbouring plain; 
but not a sign of liu'king Indians w'as 
seen or heard. 

In the morning, shortly after sun- 
j’ise, they were in the act of yoking 


the oxen to the waggons, aud driving 
in the loose animals which had been 
turned out to feed at daybreak, when 
some Indians again appeared upon the 
bluff, and, descending it, confident¬ 
ly approached the camp. Antoine 
strongly advised their not being al¬ 
lowed to enter; but Brand, ignorant 
of Indian treachery, replied that, so 
long as they came as frieuds they 
could not be deemed enemies, aud 
allowed no obstruction to be offered 
to •their approach. It was now 
observed that they were all paint¬ 
ed, armed with bo^ys and arrows, 
aud divested of their buffalo robes, 
appearing naked to the breech-clout, 
their legs only being protected by 
deerskin h'ggings, reaching to the 
middle of the thigh. Six or seven 
first arrived, and others (piickly fol¬ 
lowed, dropping in one after the 
other, until a score or more were col¬ 
lected round the waggons. Ulieir 
demeanour, at first friendly, soon 
changed as their numbers increas¬ 
ed, and they now became urgent 
in their demands for powder and lead, 
aud bullyiug in their manner. A 
chief accosted Brand, and, through 
Antoine, informed him “ that, unless 
the demands of his braves were 
acceded to, he could not be respon¬ 
sible for the consequences; that they 
were out on the ‘ wai -trail,’, aud 
their eyes were red with blood, so 
that they could not distinguish be¬ 
tween while aud Yutah scalps; that 
the party, with all their women and 
waggons, were in the power of the 
Indian ‘ braves,’ and therefore the 
white chief’s best plan was to make 
the best terms he could; that all they 
required was that they should give up 
their guns and aminuniliou ‘ on the 
prairie,’ aud all their mules and horses 
—retaining the ‘medicine’ buffaloes 
(the o.xeu) to draw their waggons.” 

By this time the oxen avere yoked, 
aud the teamsters, whip in hand, 
only waited the word to start. Old 
Brand foamed v/hilst the Indian 
stated his demands, but, hearmg him 
to the end, exclaimed, “Darn the 
red devil! I wouldn’t give him a 
grain of powder to save my life. Put 
out, boys! ”—and, turning to his horse, 
which stood ready saddled, was about 
to mount, when the Indians sprang 
at once upon the waggons, and com¬ 
menced their attack, yelliuglike fiends. 
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One jumped u}>on old Brand, 
pulled liim back as he was rising in 
the stirrap, and drew his bow upon 
him at the same moment. In an 
instant the old backwoodsman polled 
a pistol from his belt, and, putting the 
muzzle to the Indian’s heart, shot him 
dead. Another Indiap, flourishing 
his war-club, laid the old man at his 
feet; whilst others dragged the women 
from the waggons, and others rushed 
upon the men, who made brave fight 
in their defence. 

Mary, when she saw her father 
struck to the ground, sprang with a 
shrill cr;>' to his assistance; tor at that 
moment a savage, frightful as red 
paint couhl make him, was standing 
over his prostrate botly, brandishing a 
glittering knife in the air, prepar- 
tory to thrusting it into the old man’s 
breast. For the rest, all was confu¬ 
sion— in vain the small party of 
whites struggled against overpower¬ 
ing numbers. Their rifles cracked 
but once, and they were quickly dis¬ 
armed ; whilst the shrieks of the 
women and children, and the loud 
yells of the Indians, added to the 
scene of horror and confusion. As 
Ma^ flew to her fathei‘’s side, an 
Indian threw his lasso at her, the 
noose falling over her shoulders, and, 
jerking it tight, he uttered a delighted 
yell as the poor girl was thrown back 
violently to the ground. As she fell, 
another deliberately slrot an arrow at 
her body, whilst the one who had 
thrown the lasso rushed forward, his 
scalp-knife flashing in his band, to 
seize the bloody trophy of his savage 
deed. The ^rl rose to lier knees, 
and looked wiidly towai*ds the spot 
whCTe her father lay bathed in 
blood; but the Indian pulled the 
rope violently, dragged her some 
y^s njwn the ground, and then 
rushed with a yell of vengeance upon 
his victim. He paused, however, as 
at that moment a shout as fierce as 
his own sounded at his very ear; and, 
looking up, he saw La Bontci gallop- 
ping madly down the bluff, his long 
hair and the fringes of bis hunting- 
shirt and leggins flying in the wind, 
ms right arm anpportinghis trusty rifle, 
whilst close behind him came Killbuck 
and stranger. Dashing with loud 
hurrahs to the scene of action, I^BontA 
as he charged down the bluff, caught 
sight of the girl struggling in the hands 


bf the ferocious Indian. Loud was 
the war-shout of the moimtainecr, 
as he struck his heavy s}9ars to 
the rowels in his horse’s side, and 
bounded like lightning to the rescue. 
In a single stride he was upon the 
Indian, and, thrusting the muzzle of 
bis rifle into his vep' breast, he 
palled the trigger, driving the savage 
backward by the blow itself, at the 
same moment that the bullet passed 
through his heart, and tumbled him 
oyer stone-de&d. Throwing down his 
rifle, La Bont(^ wheeled hu obedient 
horse, and, di-awing a pistol from his 
belt, again charged tlie enemy, into’ 
the midst of whom Killbuck and the 
stranger were dealing death-giving 
blows. Yelling for viettny, the moun¬ 
taineers rushed at the Indians; and 
they, panic-struck at the sudden at¬ 
tack, and thinking this was but tbc 
advanced guard of a large band, fairly 
turned and fled, leaving live of their 
number dead upon the field. 

Maiy, shutting her eyes to the 
expected death-stroke, heard the loud 
shout La Bontti gave in charging 
down the bluff, and, again looking up, 
saw the wild-looking mountaineer 
rush to her rescue, and save her from 
the savage by his timely blow. Her 
arms were still i)iuucd by the lasso, 
which prevented her from rising 
to her feet; and La Bonte was the 
first to run to aid her, as soon as the 
fight was fairly over, lie jumped 
from his horse, cut the skin rojie 
which bound her, raised her from 
the ground, and, upon her turning 
lip her face to thank him, beheld 
his never - to - be - forgotten Mary 
Branil; whilst she, hardly believing 
her senses, recognised in her deliverer 
Jier former lover, and still weli-be- 
loved La Bonte. 

“ Wfiat, Mary I can it be you?” 
he a.sked, looking intently upon the 
trembling woman. 

“ La Bonti'^, you don’t forget roe !” 
she answered, and threw herself sob¬ 
bing into tlie anns of the sturdy 
mountaineer. 

There we will leave her for the pre¬ 
sent, and help Killbuck and his com¬ 
panions to examine the killed and 
wounded. Of the former, five Indians 
and two whites lay deail, grandchildren 
of old Brand, fine lads of fourteen or 
fifteen, who had fought with the 
greatest bravery, and lay pierced with 
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arrows and lance wounds. Old Brand 
had received a sore buffet, but a hat¬ 
ful of cold water from the oreek 
spinkled over his face soon restored 
him. His sons had not escaped scot- 
free, and Antoine was shot through 
the neck, and, falling, had actually 
been half scalped by an Indian, whom 
the timely arrival of La Bont4 had 
caused to leave his work unfinished. 

Silently, and with sad hearts, the 
survivors of the family saw the bodies 
of the two boys buried on the river 
bank, and the spot marked with a 
pile of loose stones, procured from the 
rocky bed of the creek. The carcasses 
of the treacherous Indians were left to 
be devoured by wolves, and their bones 
to bleach in the sun and wind—a 
warning to their tribe, that such foul 
treachery as they had meditated had 
met with a merited retribution. 

The next day the party continued 
their course to the Platte. Antoine and 
the stranger returned to the Arkansa, 
starting in the night to avoid the In¬ 
dians ; but Killbuck and La Bonte lent 
the aid of their rifles to the solitary 
caravan, and, under their experienced 
guidance, no more Indian perils were 
encountered. Mary no longer sat 
perched up in her father’s Conostoga, 
but rode a quiet mustang by La Bonte’s 
side; and no doubt they found a theme 
with which to while away the mono¬ 
tonous journey over the dreary plains. 
South Fork was passed, and Laramie 
was reached. The Sweet Water moun¬ 
tains, which hang over the “ pass” to 
California, were long since in sight: 
but when the waters of the hJorth 
l''ork of Platte lay before their horses’ 
teet, and the broad trail was pointed 
out which led to the great valley of 
Columbia and their promised land, 
the heads of the oxen were turned 
down the stream, where the shallow 
W'aters How on to join the gi'eat Mis¬ 
souri—and not »/p, towards the moun¬ 
tains where they leave their spring- 
beads, from which springs flow several 
waters—some coursing their way to 
the eastward, fertilising, in their route 
to the Atlantic, the lands of civilised 
man; others westward, forcing a 
passage through rocky cafions, and 
flowing through a barren wilderness, 
inhabited by fierce and barbarous 
tribes. 

These were the routes to choose 
from: and, whatever was the cause, 
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the oxen turned their yoked heads 
away from the rugged mountains -, the 
teamsters joyfully cracked their pon¬ 
derous whips, as the waggons rolled 
lightly down the Platte; and men, 
women, and children, waved their hats 
and bonnets in the air, and cried out 
lustily, “ Hurrah for home! ” 

La Buntc looked at the dark sombre 
mouutaius ere ho turned his back upon 
them for the last time. He thought 
of the many years he had spent be- 
ncalh their rugged shadow, of themany 
hardships he had suffered, of all his 
pains and perils undergone in those wild 
regions. The most exciting episodes 
in his adventurous career, his tried 
companions in scenes of fierce fightand 
bloodshed, passed in review before 
him. A feeling of regret was creeping 
over him, when Mary laid her hand 
gently on his shoulder. One single 
tear rolled unbidden down his cheek, 
and he answered her inquiring eyes: 

“ I’m not sorry to IcaAx it, Mary,” 
he said; “ but it’s hard to turn one’s 
back upon old friends.” 

Tho-y had a hard battle with Kill- 
buck, in endeavouring to persuade him 
to a(;con)pany them to the settlements. 
The old iiionutaineer shook his head. 

“ The time,” he said, “ was gone by 
for that. He had often thought of it, 
but, when the day arrived, lie hadu’t 
heart to leave the mountains. Ti*ap- 
ping now was of no account, he knew; 
but beaver was bound to rise, and then 
the good times would come again. 
What conld he do in the settlements, 
where there wasn’t room to move, and 
w Ijcro it was hard to breathe—^there 
■were so many people ?” 

He accompanied them a, consider¬ 
able distance down the river, ever and 
anon looking cautiously back, to ascer¬ 
tain that he had not gone out of sight 
of the mountains. Before reaching 
the forks, however, he finally bade 
them adieu ; and, turning the head of 
his old grizzled mule westward, he 
heartily wrung the band of his com¬ 
rade La Bonte; and, crying Yep! to his 
well-tried animal, disappeared behind 
a roll of the prairie, and was seen nn 
more—a thousand good wishes for tbe 
welfare of the sturdy trapper speeding 
him on his solitary way. 

Four months from the day when La 
Bonte so opportunely appeared tn 
rescue Brand’s family from the Indians 
on Black Horse Cre§k, that worthy 
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and the faithful Mary were duly and 
lawfully united in the township church 
of Brandville, Memphis county, State 
of Tennessee. We cannot say, in the 
concluding words of nine hundred and 
ninety>ninc thousand novels, that 
“ numerous pledges of mutual love 
surrounded and cheered them in their 
declining years," &c. &c.; because it 
was only on the 24th of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1847, that La Bontci 
and Mary Brand were finally made one, 
after fifteen long yeai's of separation. 

The fate of one of the humble 
characters who have figured in these 
pages, we must yet tan'y a while 
longer to describe. 

During the past winter, a party of 
mountaineers, Hying from over])owcr- 
ing numbers of hostile Sioux, found 
themselves, one stormy evening, in a 
wild and dismal caiion near the ele¬ 
vated mountain valley called the 
“ New Park.” 

The rocky bed of a dry mountain 
torrent, whose waters were now locked 
up at their spring-heads by icy fet¬ 
ters, was the only road up which they 
could make their difiicult way : for the 
rugged sides of the gorge rose pre¬ 
cipitously from the creek, scarcely 
affording a foot-hold to even the active 
bighoni, which occasionally looked 
down upon the travellers from the 
lofty summit. Logs of pine, uprooted 
by the hurricanes which sweep inces¬ 
santly through the mountain defiles, 
and tossed headlong from the surround¬ 
ing ridges, continuSiy obstructed their 
way; and huge rocks and boulders, 
tumbling from the heights and block¬ 
ing up t^ bed of the stream, added 
to the dimculty, and threatened them 
every instant with destruction. 

Towards sundown tlicy reached a 
point where the caiion opened out 
into a little shelving glade or i)rairie, 
a few hundred yards in c.\.tcut, the 
entrance to which was almost hidden 
by a thicket of dwarf pine and cedar, 
liere they determined to cucamp for 
the night, iu a spot secure from In¬ 
dians, and, as they imagined, untrod¬ 
den by the foot of man. 

What, however, was their astonish¬ 
ment, on breaking through the cedar- 
covered entrance, to perceive a soli¬ 
tary horse standing motionless in the 
centre of the prairie. Drawing near, 
they found it to be an old grizzled 
mustang, or Indian pony, witli 


cropped ears and ragged tail, (well 
picked by hungry mules,) standing 
doubled up with cold, and at the very 
last gasp from extreme old age and 
weakness. Its bones were nearly 
through the stiffened skin, the legs 
of the animal were, gathered under 
it; whilst its forlorn-looking head 
and strctched-out neck hung listless¬ 
ly downwards, almost overbalan¬ 
cing its tottering body. The glazed 
and sunken eye—the protrnding and 
froth-covered tongue—the hcaviug 
flank and quivering tail—declared its 
race was run; and the driving sleet 
and SHOW, and penetrating winter 
blast, scarce made impression upon its 
callous, insensible, and wora-ont frame. 

One of the band of mountaineers 
was Marccilin, and a single look at 
the miserable beast >vas sufficient for 
him to recognise the once renowned 
Ncz-perci^ steed of old Bill Williams. 
That the owner himself was not far 
distant he felt certain; and, searching 
carefully around, thehnuters present¬ 
ly came upon an old deserted camp, 
before which lay, ])rotruding from the 
snow, the blaukenc<l remains of pine 
logs. Before these, which had been 
the fire, and leaning witli his back 
against a pine trank, and his logs 
crossed under him, half covered Avith 
snow, reclined tlie figure of the old 
mountaineer, his snow-capped head 
bent over his breast. II i.s well-known 
bun ting-coat of fringed elk-skin hung 
stiff aud weather-stained about him ; 
and his rifle, packs, aud traps, were 
strewed around. 

Awe-struck, the trappers approached 
the body, and found it frozen bard as 
stone, iu wliich state it bad probably 
lain tlierc for many days or weeks. 
A jagged rent in the breast of his 
leather coat, and dark stains about 
it, shoAved he. had received a wound 
before h^s death; but it w^as impossible 
to say whether to this hurt, or to 
sickness, or to the natural decay of 
age, was to be attributed the Avretched 
and solitary end of poor Bill Williams. 

A friendly ballet cut short the few 
remaining hours of the trapper’s faith¬ 
ful steed; and burying, as well as 
they were able, the body of the old 
mountaineer, the hunters next day 
left him in his lonely gmve, in a spot 
so wild and remote, that it was doubt¬ 
ful whether even hungry wolves would 
discover and disinter his attenuated 
corpse. 
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THE LATE GEORGE FREDERICK RUXTON. 

The readers of Blackwood’s Magazine^ who for six succeediog months have 
followed La Bontc and his mountain companions through the hardships, 
humours, and perils of “ Life in the Far West," will surely not leai’n with in¬ 
difference, that the gallant young author of those spirited sketches has pre¬ 
maturely departed to his long home, from that Transatlantic land whose prairies 
and forests ho so well loved to tread, and the existence and eccentricities of 
whose wildest sons he so ably and pleasantly portrayed. Nearly a month 
has now elapsed since the London newspapers contained the mournful tidings 
of the death, at St Louis on the Mississippi, and at the early age of twenty- 
eight, of Lieutenant George Frederick Ruxton, formerly of her Majesty’s 89th 
regiment, known to the reading world as the author of a volume of Mexican 
adventure, and of the above-named contributions tor this Magazine. The for¬ 
mer work has too completely gained the suffrages of the public to need 
commendation at our hands: it divides, with Madame Calderon de la Barca’s 
well-known volumes, the merit of being the best narration extant of travel 
and general observation in modern Mexico. 

Many individuals, even in the most enterprising periods of our history, 
have been made the subjects of elaborate biography, with far less title to the 
honour than our late departed friend. Time was not granted him to embody 
in a permanent shape more than a tithe of his personal experiences, and 
strange adventures, in three quarters of the globe; indeed, when we consider 
the amount of physical Labour which he endured, and the extent of the fields 
over which his wanderings were spread, Ave are almost led to wonder how he 
could have found leisure even to have Avritten so much. At the early age of 
seventeen, Mr Ruxton quitted SandAvich, to learn the practical part of a soldier’s 
profession on the field of civil war then raging in the peninsula of Spain, lie 
received a commission in a royal regiment of lancers, under the command of 
Don Diego Leon, and Avas actively engaged in several of the most important 
combats of the campaign. For his marked gallantry on these occasions, 
he received from Queen Isabella II. the cross of the first class of the order of 
St Fernando, an honour which has seldom been aAvarded to one so young. 
On his return from Spain he found himself gazetted to a commission in the 
89th regiment; and it Avas while serving Avith that distinguished corps in 
Canada that he first became acquainted with the stirring scenes of Indian 
life, which he has since so graphically portrayed. His eager and enthusiastic 
spirit soon became wearied Avitli the monotony of the barrack-room; and, 
yielding to that impulse ■which in him was irresistibly developed, ho resigned 
his commission, and directed his steps towards the stupendous wilds, only 
tenanted by the red Indian, or the solitary American trapper. 

Those who are familiar Avith his Avritings cannot fail to haA'C remarked the 
singular delight Avith which the author dAvclls upon the recollections of this 
portion of his career, and the longing Avhich he carried ivith him to the hour 
of death, for a return to those scenes of primitive freedom. “ Although liable 
to an accusation of barbarism,” he Avrites, “ I must confess that the very 
happiest moments of my life have been spent in the wilderness of the Far West; 
and I never recall, but with pleasure, the remembrance of my solitary camp 
in thcBa you Saladc, with no friend near me more faithful than my rifle, and 
no companion^ more sociable than my good horse and mules, or the attendant 
cayute which nightly serenaded us. With a plentiful supply of dry pine-logs 
on the fire, and its cheerful blaze streaming far up into the sky, illnminating 
the valley far and near, and exhibiting the animals, with well-filled bellies, 
standing contentedly at rest over their picket-fires, I Avould sit cross-legged 
enjoying the genial warmth, and, pipe in mouth, watch the blue smoke as it 
curled upwards, building castles in its vapoury wreaths, and, in the fantastic 
shapes it assumed, peopling the solitude with figures of those far away. 
{Scarcely, however, did I over wish to change such hours of freedom for all the 
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luxuries of civilised life; and/unnatural and extraordinary as it may appear, 
yet sneb is the fascitjatlon- qf, the Wfo 'of the inouatain hunter, that I believe 
not one Uistatice‘oot^ be adduced of even the most polished and civilised of 
men, who had pnee. tasted 'the Sweets of its attendant liberty, and freedom 
from eveiy worldly care, hot regretting the' moment when he exchanged it 
for the monotonous Ufe of the settlepients!; nor sighing and sighing again 
once more to partake of its pfoasurcs and allurements.” 

On his retinn to Europe frpm’'the Far West, Mr 'Buxton, animated with a 
spirit as enterprising ’ and fearless as that of Baleigb, planned a scheme for 
the exploration of Central Africa, which was thus characterised by the presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Geographipal Society, tn his anniversary adih'ess for 1845:— 
“ To my great surprise, I recently conversed with an ardent and accom¬ 
plished youth, Lieutenant Buxton, late of the 89th regimmit, who had formed 
the daring project of traversing Africa in the parallel of the sontborn tropic, 
and has actnally started for this purpose. Preparing himself by previous 
excursions on foot, in Nortli Africa and Algeria, he sailed from Liverpool early 
in December last, in the Royalist, for Ichaboe. From that spot he was to 
repair to Walvish Bay, where we have already mercantile establishments. 
The intrepid traveller had received from their agents of the establishments 
such favourable account of the nations towards the interior, as also of the 
nature of the climate, that he has the most sanguine hopes of being able to 
penetrate to the central region, if not of traversing it to the Portuguese colo¬ 
nies of Mozambique. If this be accomplished, then indeed will Licntcnant 
Rnxton have acquired for himself a permanent name among British travellers, 
by making ns acquainted with the iiatnre of the axis of the great continent 
of which we possess the southern extremity.” 

In })ursiiancc of this hazardous scheme, Buxton, along with a single com¬ 
panion, landc<l on tlic coast of Africa, a little to the south of Ichaboe, and 
connncnced bis journey of exploration. But it seemed as if both nature and 
man liad combined to baffle the e.xecntion of his design. The course of their 
travel lay along a desert of moving sand, where no water was to be found, 
and little herbage, save a coarse tufted grass, and twigs of tlie resinous myiTh. 
The immediate place of their destination was Angra Peguena, on the coast, 
described as a frequented station, but whiclv in reality was deserted. One 
ship only was in the <»fling wlien tlic travellers arrived, and, to their inexpres¬ 
sible mortification, they discovered that she was outward bound. No trace 
was visible of the river or streams laid down in the maps as fulling into the 
sea at tliis i)oint, and no resource was left to the ti'avellcrs save that of retrac¬ 
ing their steps—a labour for which their strength was hardly adequate. But 
for the opportune assistance of a body of natives, who encountered them at 
the very moment when tliey were s-iuking from the influence of fatigue and 
thirst, Buxton and his companion Avould have been added to the catalogue long 
of tliose whose liv es have be(!U sacrificed in the attempt to explore the interior 
of this fatal conntry. 

The jealousy of tlic traders, and of the missionaries settled on the African 
coast, who constantly wltlihcld or ]>ervcrted that information which was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the successful prosecution of the jonrney, induced Buxton 
to abandon the attempt for the present. He made, however, several interest¬ 
ing excursions towards the interior, and more especially in the country of the 
Bosjesmans. 

Finding riiat his own resources were inadequate for the accomplishment of 
his favourite project, Mr Buxton, on his return to England, made appli¬ 
cation for Government assistance. But though this demand was not alto¬ 
gether refused, it having been referred to, and favourably reported on by, the 
< domicil of the Royal Geographical Society, so many delays were interposed 
that Buxton, in disgust, resolved to withdraw from the scheme, and to aban¬ 
don that field of African research which he had already contemplated from its 
borders. He next bout his steps to Mexico; and, fortunately, has presented 
to the world his reminiscences of that country, in one of the most fascinating 
volumes which, of late years, has issued from the press. It would, however, 
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appear that the scheme of Africait fesearcKlihe darling project of his life, 
had again recaiTed to him qjt later period; roi^ in thd cdni'se of the present, 
spring, before setting out on that journey which was' d^itfeil to be his last 
we find the following expressions in a fetter addressed to, us: 

My movements are uncertmo^ for I am trying to get up a yacht voyage to 
Borneo and the' Indian Archip^^o; have volunteered to G-ovornment to ex¬ 
plore Central Africa; and the Aborigines Protection Society wish me to go 
out to Canada to organise the indian tribes; whilst, for my own part and in¬ 
clination, I Wish to go to all parts of the world at pncc.” 

As regards his second work, w6 shall not, under the circumstances, 
be deemed egotistical, if wo here, at the close of its final portion, express our 
very high opinion of its merits. AVritten by a man untrained to literature, 
and W'hosc life, from a very early age, Iiad been passed in the field and on 
the road, in military adventure and travel, its style is yet often 
as remarkable for graphic terseness and vigour, as its substance every where 
is for great novelty and originality. The narrative of “ Life in the Far West ” 
was first offered for insertion in Blackwood's Magazine in the spring of the 
present year, when the greater portion of the manuscript was sent, and the 
remainder shortly followed. 

The wUdness of the adventures which he relates have, perhaps not unna- 
tmally, excited suspicions iu certain quarters as to their actual truth aud fide¬ 
lity. It may interest our readers to know, tliat the scenes described by the 
author arc faitliful pictures of the I’esults of his personal experience. The 
following are extracts from letters addressed to us in the course of last 
summer:— 

“ I have brought out a few more softening traits in the characters of the 
mountaineers—but not at the sacrifice of truth—for some of them have their 
good points , which, as they are rarely allowed to rise to the surface, must be 
laid hold of at once, before they sink again. Killbuck—that ‘oldhos’ par 
cicmplc, was really pretty much of a gejjtleman, as was La Bont<5. Bill 
Williams, another ‘ hard case,’ aud Rube Herring, w ere ‘ some’ too. 

“ Tlic scene where La lioiiti'" joins the Chase family Is so far true t^nat he 
did make a sudden ai>pciu’auce; but, in reality, a day before the Indian attack. 
The Chases (aud I wish I had not given the proper name*) did start for the 
Platte alone, aud were stampedoed upon the w'atws of the Platte. 

“ The Mexican fandango is true to the letter. It does seem difiicult to un¬ 
derstand how they contrived to keep their knives ont of tlie hump-ribs of the 
mountaineers ; but how caji yon account for the fact tliat, the other day, 
4000 TVl(*xi(!an.s, w'ith 13 pieces of artillery, behind strong iutrenchments and 
tw'o lines of parapets, were routed by 900 raw Missoiu’iaus; 300 killed, as 
many more wounded, all their artillcip captured, as well as several hundred 
prisoners ; and tliat not one American was kiileil iu the affau' ? Jliis is posi¬ 
tive fact. 

“ I myself, with three trappers, cleared a fandango at Taos, armed only witii 
bowie-knives—some score Mexicans, at least, being in tlie room. 

“ With regard to the incidents of Indian attacks, starvatiou, cannibalism, 
&c., I have invented not one out of my own head. Thoj’ arc all^ matters of 
history in tlie mountains j but I have, no doubt, jumbled the dramatis per¬ 
sona one with another, and may have committed anachronisms in the order 
of their occurrence.” 


* In accordance with this suggestion, the name was changed to ^foand. The 
inonntaineers, it seems, are more Bensitive to type than to tomahawks ; and poor 
Ruxton, who always contemplated another expedition among them, would sometimes 
jestingly speculate upon his reception, should they learn that he had ^own them up 
in print. 
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Again.he wrote to us as follows:— 

“ T think it would be as well to connect a misapprehension as to the truth 
or fiction of the paper. Itds no fiction. There is no incident in it which has 
not actually occuired, nor one character who is not well known in the Rocky 
Mountains, with thp exception of two whose names are changed—^the origi¬ 
nals of these being, however, equally well known with the others.” 

;t His last letter, written just before his departure from England, a few weeks 
previously to his death, will hardly be read by any who ever knew the writer, 
without a tear of sympathy with the sad fate of this fine young man, dying 
miserably in a strange land, before he had well commenced the adventurous 
journey wHbse excitement and dangers he so joyously anticipated:— 

“ As you say, human natnr can't go on feeding on civilised fixings in this 
‘big village;’ and this child has felt like going West for many a month, 
being half froze fol* buffler meat and mountain doins. My route takes me via 
New York, the Labes, and St Louis, to Fort Leavenworth, or Independence 
on the Indian frontier. Thence packing my ‘ possibles ’ on a mule, and 
mounting a buffalo horse, (Panchito, if he is alive,) I strike the Santa Fd trail 
to the Arkansa, away up that river to the mountains, winter in the Bayou 
Salade, where Killbuck and La Bonte joined tlic Yiitcsr cross the mountains 
next spring to Great Salt Lake — and that’s far enough to look forward to — 
always supposing my hair is not lifted by Comanche or Pawnee on the scalp¬ 
ing route of the Coon Creeks and Pawnee Fork. 

“ If anything turns np in the expedition which would ‘ shine ’ in Maga, I 
will send you a despatch.—Meanwhile,” &c. &c. 

Poor fellow! he spoke lightly, in the buoyancy of y’outh and a confident 
spirit, of the fate he little thought to meet, but which too surely overtook him 
—^uot indeed by Indian blade, but by the no less deadly stroke of disease. 
Another motive,..besides that love of rambling and adventnre, which, once 
conceived and indulged, is so diflScnlt to eradicate, impelled him across the 
Atlantic. He bad for some time been ont of health at intervals, and he 
thought the air of his beloved prairic.s would be efficacious to work a cure. 
In a letter to a friend, in the month of May last, he thus referred to the pro- 
babletf rigin of the evil:— 

“ I have been confined to my room for many days, from the effects of an 
accident I met with in the Rocky Mountains, having been spilt from the bare 
back of a mole, and falling on the sharp picket of an Indian lodge on the small 
of my back. I fear I injured my spine, for I have never felt altogether the 
thing since, and shortly after I saw you, the symptoms became rather ugly. 
Jlowever, I am now getting round again.” 

His medical advisers shared his opinion that he had sustained internal 
injury from this ugly fall; and it is not improbable that it was the remote, but 
real cause of his dissolution. Up to thi^time of writing, (21st October,) how- 
ever,»no details of his death have reached his afflicted friends, nor any account 
oC itt other than that given by the public journals. From whatsoever it 
ensned, it wiil be a source of deep and lasting regret to all who ever enjoyed 
opportunities of appyeciatiug the high and sterling qualities of George 
Frederick Rnxton. Few men, so prepossessing on first acquaintance, gained 
•so much by being better known. With great natural abilities, and the most 
dauntless bravery, he united a modesty And gentleness peculiarly pleasing. 
Had he lived, and resisted bis friends’ repeated solicitations to abandon a 
rovifig life, and settle down in England, there can he little doubt that ho 
would have^ade his name eminent on the list of those daring and persevering 
men, whqSe travels in distant and dangerous lands have accumulated for 
England, and for the world, so rich a store of scientific and general infonna- 
tion. And, althougli the few woixls we have thought it right and becoming 
here to devote to his memory, will doubtless be more particularly welc^c to 
his personal friends, we are persuaded that none will peruse without interest 
this brief tribute to the merits of a gallant soldier,, and accomplished English 
gentleman. 
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THE NAVAL WAlt OF THE FllENCXTllEVOLUTION. 


The navy of England is the right arm 
of the British empire. The gallantry 
of British' troops requires no praise 
of ours, as it admits of no doubt on 
the part of our enemies. But until 
some convulsion of the globe shall 
make England Continental., so long 
must her chief force be naval, her 
chief defence be by her strength at 
sea, and her chief victories be gained 
on the ocean. 

The navy has another incomparable 
adaptation to the especial circum¬ 
stances of England. Her empire is 
colonial: the extent of Great Bri¬ 
tain itself scarcely equals one of 
those provinces beyond the ocean 
which Providence has given into her 
hands. Their defence, their mainte¬ 
nance, and their existence, must de¬ 
pend on the superiority of our fleet : 
if it were once oxtinguish(*(i, the 
British empire must be again con¬ 
tracted within the British Isles. 

A third, and perhaps a more impor¬ 
tant qualification than cither, is—that 
a fleet is the only form of national 
force which can never endanger na¬ 
tional freedom. 

On tho.se data, the question of 
national fleets is easily decided. 
England is not only the first naval 
power in the world, but she must 
continue the fii*st; because a fleet is 
necessary to her existence, which it is 
not to that of any other European 
throne. This is the dictate of nature, 
and is therefore a law. Other powers 
may possess a fleet as an appendage 
to their national strength, as suitable 
to their rank, or as adding to their 
.moans of hostilities. Still, to them, 
a fleet is not a necessity. Russia, 
France, and Spain have no more ne¬ 
cessity for a fleet, than Prussia, Aus¬ 
tria, and Switzerland ! But England, 
without a fleet, would be exposed to 
invasion on every point of a coast 
extending two thousand miles. Her 
wealth is all loose upon the ocean; 
her chief territories are all beyond 


the ocean: thus, without a fleet, 
she would be almost wholly without 
the means of external defence, of 
retaliation for injuries, and'ofthe com¬ 
merce which is the most essential basis 
of her revenue. The result is, that, 
while the Continental kingi^oms might 
be powerful states, yet not possess a 
ship on the seas, England, stript of 
her naval superiority, would instantly 
sink from her high position, would 
lose the larger i)ortion of her power, 
would be separated from her most 
important colonics, would se(5 her 
revenues decay,—and, if assailed by 
a foreign enemy, would see her re¬ 
sources suddenly stopped, and must 
prepare for the last extremities of 
struggle, hand to hand. 

In this view, we do not confine the 
(jiiestion to the national fondness for 
the sea—to that mixture of boldness 
and .skill which predominates in the 
citaracter of our sailors, and forms 
the especial qualification of a sea¬ 
faring people,—nor to national supe¬ 
riority of any kind; but to the simple 
fact, tliat the ])osscssion of predomi¬ 
nant power on the ocean cannot be 
dispensed •witli by England, while it 
can be dispensed with by every other 
power of the globe. 

There is also another reason for 
this supremacy; arising ffom the fact, 
that England may throw her whole 
national force into a navy; wlulo 
other powers, however ambitious 
of naval eminence, must at least 
divide their force between the 
land and sea services. France, 
with its immen.se frontier, must keep 
up an immense army during war. 
Russia, with a frontier from the 
Nicmcn to the North Pole, must keep 
up an immense army at all times. 
The maintenance of those armies is ' 
essential to the national existence, 
while the maintenance of a fleet is 
only gratifying to the national am¬ 
bition. The consequence is as clqgr 
as a matter of arithmetic. France 
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and Hitssia, attacitinj? England snpa- 
i-ately, must be ultimately beaten. 
America, even if she were a more 
formidable opponent than cither, will 
also bo beaten, and for the same rea¬ 
son. A fleet is not essential to her; 
the undivided force of the States will 
never be applied to her navy. The 
national strength will be expanded 
over inland conquest; the sea-coast 
towns will be rapidly reduced to insig¬ 
nificance by the superiority of the 
great inland settlements; and the 
time will come, when the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
will have no more weight with the 
inland powers of Ijonisiana and the 
prairies, than Brighton or Broad- 
stairs have with the power of Ixindon. 
They will be watering places, or, at 
best, warehousing places, an<l w ill be 
no more able to keep up a navy, than 
the Isle of Thanct would bo able to 
keep up the Channel fleet. All this, 
however, tends only to show, that a 
fleet is the supreme instrument of 
British dominion; and that its 
strength, its skill, and its discipline, 
should employ the utmost activity, 
liberality, and vigilance of every Ca¬ 
binet which desires to do its duty to 
the empire. 

We now proceed to give some 
account of the interesting and intelli¬ 
gent work of which CJajitain Plunket 
has supplied the translation, aeeom- 
panied with valuable explanatory 
notes of bis own. 

Some time since, tliere appeared in 
tbc well-known Parisian Itt-me eft's 
deux Monties^ articles on the Kngli.sli 
and French naval syatein.s, by a 
French officer, Captain de la Gra- 
V'ifcro. The object of those j)apers 
was less to give a history of the naval 
war, than to ascertain the causes of 
that almost unbroken s('rics of tri- 
nniplis whicii made the fame of the 
British fleet; and, on the other hand, 
which uUiniatcIy extingiiisiied the 
fleet of a nation so brave, ambitious, 
and«enterprising as the French. 

M. do la Gravifsre, to his credit, 
had not followed the usual “ iicrlide 
Albion” styleof the French jounudists, . 
nor exhibited that jesuilical evasion 
of fact, and the perrietnal ijeevishncss 
against England, which marks and 
disgraces French history. He never 
ainks English success into failure, or 


inflates French failure into victory. 
He writes with the calmness of a man in 
search of the truth ; judges witli every 
visible intention of impartiality; exa¬ 
mines the private documents of the 
transactions; and pronounces a judg¬ 
ment which, though obviously and 
essentially FrewcA, is perhaps as 
honest an cflbrt in pursuit of the 
reality of tilings, as is compatible 
with tlie nature of our clever and 
lively libellers on the other side of 
the Channei. 

'J'bose volumes begin by some 
striking remarks of Napoleon at St 
Helena. This extraordinary m.in 
never spoke of his defeat at Acre in 
1799 but witli bitter regret. He 
declared that it wa.s his intention, 
bad he taken that fortres.s, to have 
marched to Constantinople at the 
head of the tribcLS of Mount Lebanon, 
or to have followed the steps of Alex¬ 
ander to the Indus. His repulse from 
Acre, he always said, “ marred his 
destiny.” 

All tills verbiage of the great Cap¬ 
tain, liowcver, has been sufticiently 
expo.sed by llie actual event, lie 
could no more have marched to Con¬ 
stantinople than he could Iiave 
marched to the Indus, nor liave 
mai'cluMl to the Indus more than he 
could have marched to the I’ole star, 
B’ith but 40,(100 men, (the Avhole 
number which landed in Egypt,) it 
would have been utterly impossible 
for him to have carried a force 
throiigli Syria and Asia .Minor equal 
to the attack on Coiistautinoplo— 
even if the Russians were not at hand. 
The march to the Indus would have 
lain through the deserts of Arabia aiul 
Persia, and liavc stripped him down 
to a corporal's guard before he had 
got lialf-way. A French foot would 
never have been dipt in that far- 
famed river, which is now a. British 
Canal. The tribes of Lebanon would 
no more have reeniitcd his ranks, 
than they would have given him tlieir 
soquin.s. His destiny lay in another 
direction. No man knew this better ; 
and doubtless he rejoiced, when he 
found liimsclf on b<»ard the frigate 
carrying him wc.stw'ard, and relieving 
him of the “ glory” of being i^ngli- 
tcred by the Arabs, and 
by the sands. 

But the inveterate hostility of 
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Napoleon seemed to rage against 
England, with the ravening of a mad 
dog, who dies biting the dab which 
has laid him on the gionnd. All his 
anti-English policy was a succession 
of gross and rninous blundei-s. To 
assail England withont a fleet was 
naturally impossible. To form a fleet 
for the purpose of assailing her was, 
therefore, always a new temptation. 
If, after the First of June, which 
destroyed the Channel fleet of France, 
and the burning of the arsenals of 
Toulon, which de.stroyed her Medi¬ 
terranean fleet, France had never 
built another vessel beyond the ton¬ 
nage of a coaster, she would have 
shown her good sense. But Napoleon, 
when in the plenitude of power, went 
on building huge vessels, only to sec 
them sent into English ports. 

The waste of time, waste of thought, 
and waste of money, on those projects 
of English invasion, were among the 
most capital faults of his extravagant 
career. He might have made France 
the groat corn country, or the great 
garden of Europe, witli half the sums 
M’hich he threw away only to be beaten. 
His fifty ships of the line which u'ere 
to sweep the Channel, in the absence 
of our fleet—his one hundre<l and 
twenty thousand men on tlio sliore of 
Boulogne—all only enhanced the naval 
glory of the great commander; who, 
after pursuing the French flyingsquad- 
ronof eighteen great ships, with ten, to 
the West Indies, tin idled in one day the 
naval war, extinguished the existence 
of the French and Spanish n.avios, 
and crowned his own gallant career. 

The impolicy of these attempts was 
equally exhibited in another fonn— 
they s’timnlated at once tlie power and 
the .spirit of England. The monotony 
of a war of defence would have dis¬ 
gusted the gallantiT of the nation, 
but the victories of the Tbntish navy 
continually cheered (lie people under 
the burdens of the war. • What 
minister could have dared to propose 
a “ compromising*' peace, on the day 
after the battle of llic Nile? What 
minister would have dared to propose 
any peace on the day after Trafalgar? 
The war, too, broke down more than the 
FrcnchJ[eet-^it buried the Opposition. 

ThdU^nch author divides his his¬ 
tory into three periods — the first, 
that of the battles of Howe and Hood, 


of Hotham and Bridport; the second, 
that of Jervis; the third, (from 1798 
to 1806) belonging to Nelson, with¬ 
ont an equal, withont even a com¬ 
petitor—the most glorious scries of 
successes ever won on the ocean. 

The true definition of these volumes 
is, in fact, a “ Life of Nelson ”—a 
harried, but clear and animated me¬ 
moir, on a subject which can never 
be too often rejieated to the ear or the 
heart of Englishmen ; but a subject 
which is here coloured with the inevi¬ 
table., and yet not nnamnsing, preju¬ 
dices of a Frenchman and an enemy, 
lie admits Nelson to have been a 
naval hero, while ho labours to 
show that his chief successes arose 
from a lofty disregard of circumstances, 
a native contempt of rule, a transcen¬ 
dental rashne.ss, which, continually 
exposing him to the chance of utter 
ruin, strangely always issued in victory. 
But those views are wholly imaginary. 
It is the foreign liabit, to be perpetu¬ 
ally in pursuit of astonishment; to 
tJiiiik nothing meritorious which is not 
maf/ical: and to carry into the great¬ 
est and gravest operations of public 
life the passion for the harlequinades 
of the theatre. The supremacy of 
Ni'lson arose ft*om the more substan¬ 
tial grounds, of a thorough knowledge 
of his yirofcssion, of a strict defoi'cnce 
for discipline, and a sort of instinctive 
and unhesitating determination to do 
the work set before him, with all the 
powers of his mind and frame. lie, 
of course, possessed personal intre¬ 
pidity in the most complete degree; 
but this amounted simply to the ex- 
po.'sureofhls life on all occasions where 
duty was to be done. Nelson was no 
fire-e.iter—no man of quarrel. We arc 
not aware that ho ever fought a duel. 
But lie kneiv what was due to him.self 
as much as any man—a fact shown by 
ins answer to the Governor of Ja¬ 
maica, who, having, on some remon¬ 
strances to him, rather haughtily 
observed, “that old generals were not 
accustomed to take advice from young 
Captains.” Nelson retorted by letter— 
“ That he was of the same age as the 
prime minister of England, (Pitt), and 
that he thonght himself as capable of 
commanding one of his Majesty’s ships, 
as the premier was of governing the 
state.” 

But Nelson could not Jiave gained 
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kb glories alouo: Le made kis cap* 
tains like kimsclf; and every sailor in 
kis fleet was ready to die lUong witk 
kirn, llis art in tkis was tkc simple 
one of justice, lie acknowledged 
every man’s merit. Tkc ofiicer wlio 
distiuguisked kimsclf, was sure of 
receiving due konour from Nelson; 
promotion was regulated by service, 
and every brave man was confident in 
tkc recommendation of the admiral, 
lie was also a kind man by nature : 
lie bated puniskmeut on board; kc 
spoke good-naturedly to the sailors ; 
ke even -gave way to any i)eculiarity 
which was not injurious to discipline. 
Some of Ins crew had become jSIetho- 
dists, and, ofleuded with the general 
coarse conversation of the ship, desired 
to have their mess separate. Nelson 
immediately gave the requmed per¬ 
mission. The hearts of men naturally 
follow such a leader. 

He had also the [lonerful sagacity 
M'klck insures confidojicc; and no man 
doubted that, when Nelson com¬ 
manded, he was leading to victory, lie 
was, besides, a master of his profession 
—all kis battles were tkc tinest lessons 
of the tactician. He was never out- 
mana'uvred ; ke nus never surprised; 
ho was never even thrown into any 
diSiculty, for which he had not a ready 
resource. The ‘‘ Nelson touch ” be¬ 
came proverbial; and the variety, com¬ 
pleteness, and brilliancy' of kis ])laus 
for action sometimes excited the most 
extraordinary emotion, even to tears, 
among his otficers. Something of this 
kindis saidtohave occurred oh the final 
summoning of kis captains into tkc 
cabin of the Victory, and laying before 
them kis plan for tkc battle of Trafalgar. 

Nelson liad also tkc power, perhaps 
the most characteristic of genius, of 
throwing kis thought into those 
shapes of vividness which penetrate at 
once to tkc understanding. When, on 
.steering down for the French line at 
Aboukw, some one obsery’ed to him 
that the enemy were anckored too 
near tkc shore, for the British to 
pa.-js witiun tliem;—“Where a French 
ship can swing, a British ship can 
anchor,” was his decisive reply; anct 
he instantly rushed in, and placed the 
French line between two fires. An¬ 
other of those noble maxims was— 
“ The captain cannot be wrong, who 
lays his ship alongsidlstlic enemy.” 


It contains the whole theory of British 
battle. His “ I can see no signal,” 
when he was told that Admiral Par¬ 
ker had made the signal for retiring at 
Copenhagen, would have been immor¬ 
talised, with the act which accompn- 
nied it, among the most brilliant “ say¬ 
ings and doings ”of ancient Greece. 
But his last and well-known signal at 
Trafalgar surpassed all the rest, as 
much as the triiiin])h surpassed the.se 
triumphs. The addresses of Napo¬ 
leon to his armic.s were unquestionably 
fine performances. They spoke to 
the Frenchman by his feelings, his 
i-ecollections, his personal pride, and 
his national renown. But, with the 
animation of the trumpet, the}'had its 
stcrmie.ss and harshness. They wcr(‘- 
invocations to the French idol, that 
was to be worsliippcd only with perpe¬ 
tual blood. But tlic .signal at Trafalgar 
recalled the Englishman only to th<‘ 
feelings of home. The voice of war 
never spoke a language more capable 
of being combined with all thepurpose.^ 
of ])eacc. “ England expects even- 
man to do his duty ” was fitted to 
bring before the EngU>hman the me¬ 
mory of las country, bis home, Iiis 
wife and children, ail who might tecl 
concerned in his conduct and charac¬ 
ter in the proud transactions of that 
great day. Wc think it the noblest 
appeal to national feeling ever made 
by a Avarrior to warriors. 

Yot, wliat was the especial secret of 
that supreme rank which Nelson held 
over all the naval leaders of his time V 
Others may have been a,s intelligent, 
and indefatigable, and, it is to be 
hoped, all were as bravo. 'J'hc secret 
was—that Nelson w as never satisfied 
Avitli Avhat he had done, and that he 
never half did anything. There Ava.s 
no “ drawn battle,” among his recol¬ 
lections. This is the more remarkable, 
as, for fifty years before, nearl}" all our 
naval battles bad been drawn battles. 
Rodney’s defeat of do Grasse was tlie 
great exception. British admirals, who 
were afraid of nothing else, were 
afraid of losing thefr masts! and were 
content with knocking down those of 
the enemy. Great fleets met each 
other, passed in parallel lines, fired 
their broadsides as they pa^d, one 
to the north and the othelp*^ 
south. They might as well have been 
firing salutes. The wind soon carried 
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them out of sight of each other; the 
admirals sat down in their cabins to 
write their respective histories of “the 
battle,” which would liave been only 
too much honoured by being called a 
brush; and the fleets went by mutual 
con.sent into harbour. In this sort 
of War! the French were as clever 
as we ;• and the Suifreins, di Guichens, 
d’Estaings, and Villcncuvcs, made 
their fame on thiss 3 'stcm of cannonad¬ 
ing a mile off, aud getting out of the 
way as quickly as possible. 

iiodnoy first spoiled the etiquette 
of those affairs, 1)}' driving straight 
lonvard through the eiieiny’s Inic, 
changing the easy parallel for the 
lighting perpendicular, and compelling 
at least one-half of the Frenchiuen 
to come to close quarters. This Avas 
the method of .Jervis, when his captain 
told him, that the licet on Avhicli he 
Avas bearing dmvti in the nioriiing 
twilight were at least twenty. “ If 
they w'crc lift}’,” said the brave 
sailor, “ I’ll (lri"e throvijh them ” lie 
drove through them accordingly, and 
beat the Spaniards, Avith half' llicir 
numbers. 

Wellington obseiwed, in the I’enin- 
fiula, that (he generals coininaiuling 
under him aa'^civ afraid of nothing but 
responsibility. This fear arose from 
the ignorant insolence, Avith Avhich the 
loungers of the legislature Avere in the 
habit of fighting campaigns over their 
coflec-cups. it is to be hoped that 
the fashion has since changed. But 
Wellington demurred to the authoritj', 
aud Nelson seemed not to have 
thought of its existence. Tlioy both 
supplied the Rutlicieut answer to the 
home campaigners, by beating tlic 
enemy Avlicrcvcr tliej’ met him. 

We find a striking evidence of the 
hatred of “doing w'ell enough” in one 
(tf Nelson’s letters to his Avife, on 
llotham's battle Avitli the French, 
under Martin, off Genoa, in 179.5, 
llotham was one of the old school, 
and tliongh, in two aAvkw'ard engage¬ 
ments, he had taken two of the French 
line, while a third had been bnmed. 
Nelson was indignant that' the 
whole French fleet had not been cap¬ 
tured. lie had urged the admiral 
to lt||ve the disabled ships in charge 
of the frigates, and chase the Fi-ench. 

“ But,” says the letter, “ he, much 
cooler than myself, said, ‘ avc must be 


contented— we had done very weM.’’ " 
Nelson’s evidently disgusted rcmai’k 
on this species of contentment ia— 

“ Had Avc taken ten sail, and suffered 
the eleventh to escape, when wc could 
haA'c got at her, I could never have 
called it trelt done" In another part 
he says, “ I wish to be au admiral, 
and in command of the British fleet. 

I should A’’cry soon do much, or be 
ruined. My disposition cannot bear 
tame and sIoav measures. Sure. I am, 
that, had I commanded our fleet on 
the 14tli, the whole French^ct avouUI 
have graced .our triumph, otI should 
have been in a confounded scrape.” 
TliisnMS the language which, like the 
impulse of a powerful in.stinct, pre- 
rlicte.d the, days of Abonkir, Copen- 
htgen, aud 'J'rafalgar. 

But the drag-chain on the progress 
of British intrepidity Avas at length 
to be taken off. Hotbam was suc¬ 
ceeded by .Teiwis. This eminent offi¬ 
cer inslatitly reformed the whole con¬ 
dition of the Mediterranean fleet, 
lie liad evidently adopted the same 
coiicejition of naval merit, which 
Nelson had so long kept before his 
eye. In selecting him for the com¬ 
mand of the squadron sent to the Nile, 
.Tervis wrote to the, admiralty; “Ncl- 
.son i.s an oflice,r,A\’ho, whatever you bid 
him do, is sure to do more." And, in 
this spirit, Nelson Avas not content 
Aviili running to Alexandria, and 
returning to say, that he found no one 
there; his rc.'solve Avas, to find the 
FrcncU^whercver they Avere, and fight 
them AvhereA’-er they were found. 

OncAA ord still for gallant old .Ici'Ads, 
the man Avho first confinned the discip¬ 
line of the nav}’. His finnness aa as the 
secret. IThen the Irisii conspirators 
on board the Channel fleet had spread 
the spirit of mutiny in 1797, JerA'is 
Avas Avarned from the admiralty that 
his fleet Avas in danger. It was 
suggested to him by some of his 
olticers, to stop tlie letters from home: 
“No,” said he, “the pi'ecaution is 
useless: I Avill ansAvor for it that the 
commander-in-chief of this fleet will 
know how to maintain his authority, 
if it is threatened.” 

But he left nothing to chance: ho 
prohibited communication between 
the ships—he sent for the captains of 
marines, and ordered that their men 
should mess and sleep separately from 
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the sailors; that the sailors should not 
be suflered to converse in Irish, and 
that the officers should be on the 
alert. He hanged the detected muti¬ 
neers without delay. Forgiveness %vas 
out of the question. To Captain Pel- 
lew, who had interceded in favour of a 
mutineer, whose conduct had ])rc- 
viousiy been irreproachable, he replied, 
“ We have, we think, punished only 
the worthless. It is time, that our 
men should learn, that no past con¬ 
duct can redeem an act of treason.” 

Nothi^conld be more rational, or 
even mo^ic<ajssar 3 '-, than this deter¬ 
mination; for treason is the most com¬ 
prehensive of all crimes. The mere 
robber, or murderer, commits his 
single act of guilt—but the guilt of 
the traitor may cost the lives «bf 
thousands. The traitor is never to be 
regarded as a solitary criminal, and 
this maxim was never more necessary 
than at this moment. If laws are to 
be turned into sentimeutalit,v, and 
conspiracy is to be dealt with like the 
tricks of children, ttiere must bo an 
end of all seciiritj’ to honest men. If 
the villains who have been latc[r in¬ 
flaming the Irish mind into madness, 
had been hanged by the .sentence of 
the drum-head, within half an hour 
after their seizure, there would have 
been no necessity, at this moment, for 
keeping up a garrison of '15,(KK> men 
in Ireland. Martial law is the only 
law fit for the rufiians of the torch and 
pike, and the gibbet is the only moral 
which thoj' will ever comprehend. 
To suppose that the Irish conspira¬ 
tors had even entertained the ex])ec- 
tation of forming an established 
government, or of being suflei'ed by 
England, to raise a republic—or that 
any man out of Bedlam could have 
dreamt of the posjsibility of waging a 
successful war against England, while 
her fleets might starve Ireland in a 
week, and nothing but English alms 
even now enabieshcrtoiive—w'ould be 
absolute folly. The true object of 
Irish conspiracy was, and is, and will 
always be. robbery and revenge; a 
short burst of rapine and blood, fol¬ 
lowed by again running away, again 
begging pardon, again living on alms, 
and again laughing at the weak indul- 
genct; and insulted clemency of England. 

Jervis, instead of listening to the 
Cimt of men of blood whining about 


their wives and children, hanged 
them; and, bv' thus ridding his fleet 
of a nest of villains, sav^ it from 
destruction, and perhaps, with it, 
saved not merely the lives of thou¬ 
sands of brave men, whom their 
impunity might have debauched into 
conspiracy, but saved the honour of 
our naval name, and restored the 
enfeebled hopes of his country. 

We here (pjotc w’itli pleasure from 
the Frenchman :— “ Jervis, in the 
face of tlio.se sym])toras, wliich threat¬ 
ened the British iiav^'^ with liisaflec- 
tion, sternly devoted himself to the 
establishment of implicit oltedience. 
The efficient organisation of the fleet 
was tlie labour of liis life, and occu- 
jiied his latest tlioughts. Never rash 
hiin.self, he nevertheless opened the 
wa}' tor the most daring deeds. Nel¬ 
son rn.-lietl into the arena, and, with 
the rapidity of lightning, showed the 
latent results of the cliange. The 
governing princi[>lo witnessed, rather 
tlian decreed the change. Its source, 
in fact, was not in the Admiralty', 
but in those floating camps, wherein 
the trininplis wliieli astonish us arc 
gradually elaborated. Official power 
is but the inert crucible which trans¬ 
mutes the subsidies of l-’arliament 
into siiips. But a (juickening prin- 
oiple is wanting to those imfnense 
fleets, and the admirals supply it. 
Jen'isand Nelson rapidly transmitted 
the creative spark, and bi^queathed a 
certain .sort of sovereignty under the 
distrustful ey«‘, of the English Ad¬ 
miralty—a kind of dynasty' aro.se— 
‘ the. inay'ors of the palace, took the 
sceptre from tlic do-nothing kings.’” 

All this is comparatively Just, lint 
the Frenchman jieeps ont under the 
panegyrist, after all. ('an it be con- 
ctiivcd that any other human b(*iug, 
at the, end (»t nearly half a century, 
would quote, with the slighte.st degree 
of approval, the rejairt of DeertVs, the 
French minister of the marine to Na¬ 
poleon, in 180.5, after all Nelson’s 
victories, and just preceding the most 
illustrious of them all—Trafalgar? 

“ The boa^itrng of Nelson,” writes 
Decies, “ equals his silliness, (inepf/c) 
—I use the proper word. But he 
has one cmiuetit quality—namely, 
that of aiming among his captains 
only at a chai'acte.r for bravery and 
good fortune. This makes him occcs- 
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siblc to coumel, and consequently, in 
-ditticalt cii'cnrnstauccB, if lie coni- 
inaiids nonniially, otherH direct really." 

We have no doubt that, after 
scribbling this supreuic ineptie^ Deeres 
considei'od himself to have settled the 
whole question, and to have convicted 
Nelson of being simply a bold block¬ 
head—Nelson, the man of the huti- 
dred fights—thc])rince of tacticians— 
the admiral who had never been beaten, 
and from whom, at the buttle of 
Aboukir, Deeres himself was rejoiced 
to make his escape, after having seen 
the ruin of the French fleet. 

We find a good deal of the same 
sort of petulant perversion, in the 
narrative of Nelson’s conduct at 
Naples. jM. Gravierc suddenly l>e- 
conios moral, and tells ns the teu- 
tiines-told story of Lady llvnniltun. 
lint what ih all this to the naval warV 
Kngiishinen are not bound to defend 
the character of Lady Hamilton; and 
if Kelson was actually culfiable in 
their intercourse, (a matter which 
actually has ne>'er jet been proved.) 
Knglishmeii. who have some morality, 
—not Frenehnieu, who make a point of 
laughing at all morality—inaj' upbraid 
his i-ouduct. liut a French stoic is 
simply ridiculous. There are perhaps 
not filty men in all France, avIio uouid 
not have done, and arc not doing 
every day, where they have the 
opportuuit}’', all that this morali.sl 
charges Nelson with having done. 
Even if he were criminal in his private 
life, so much the wor&c fur bimseir in 
that solemn account which all must 
render; but he was not the less the 
conqueror of Copenhagen, Aboukir, 
and Trafalgar. 

Tile hanging of Caraccioii also 
figures anmiig the charges. We 
regret that this traitor was not left to 
die of remorse, or by the course of 
nature, at the age of eighty. We 
regret, too, that he could allege even 
the shadow of a capitulation lor his 
security. We eqtially regret the 
executiou of Niy under a similar 
shadow. But Caraccioii had been 
OrU udmital in the KeapoUtan sea'vice, 
hod joined the rebellion by which 
rapine aud .slaughter overspread the 
countiy, aud had driven theKwg into 
exile. No uiaii more deserved to be 
hauged, by the order of his Insulted, 
aiid appaixjutly ruined King;— be tem 


hanged, aud all rebels ought thus to 
suffer. They are made for the scaf¬ 
fold. 

The men who plunge a kingdom in 
blood, whose success must be piu*- 
chased by havoc, and whose'triumph 
makes the misery of thousands or 
millions, ought to make the small 
expiation which can be made by their 
public punishment; and uo country 
can be safe in wliicii it is nut the 
custom to hang traitors. Still, tlio.se 
acts, even if they were of au order 
wliich miglit shuck the seusUiility of 
a Freticliimui to breach oftkreatj^ or 
the sight of blood, have no reference 
to the taleuts aud the triumphs of 
Nel'on. 

But these volumes suddenly de¬ 
viate from the history of the great 
admiral, into rmniirks ou the great 
living soldier of England. There, too, 
we must follow them ; and our task is 
no reluctant om*; for it enaiiles us at 
uuce to enlighten intelligent iiiquiiy, 
and to offer our trilmte to pre-emi¬ 
nent fame. Bat, in this iiisianec, we 
argue with <nir accoiiqdished neigh¬ 
bours oil (liliereiit principles. The 
J''reiiclimaii loves glory—the English- 
inau its fruits. The Frenchman loves 
the excitement of war; the English¬ 
man limes it, a.s mischievous and 
miserable, and to be palliated only by 
the stern necessity of self-defence. 
He honours iiitrejiidity, but it only 
wlieu displayed in a cause worthy of 
liuuiau feeling. No man more exults 
in the talent of I he fielil; but it is 
only when it brings back security to 
the" fireside. The noblest trophy of 
A^’ellillgtnll, in the eyes of his countiy, 
is the thirty years of peace won by 
his sword ! 

It has become the fashion of the 
French to speak of this illuslrioas per¬ 
sonage with something of a sneer at 
what they pronounce his “ w'aut of 
enterprise,” Every thing that he 
has done is by phUtym !"' Fhlcgm 
must be a most valuable quality, in 
tliat case, lor it enabled him to de¬ 
feat every officer to whom he had 
been opposed ; and there was scarcely 
any man of repute in the French army 
to wltom he had not been opposed. It 
is in uo spirit of national taunt, or of 
that hostility which, we will hope, 
has died away between Eugland and 
France, that we give the list of the 
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French marshals whom Wellington 
has fonght, and alwai/s beaten, and 
several of them several times :—^Junot 
at Vimeira, Sonlt at Oporto and the 
Pyrenees, Victor and Sebastian! atTa- 
lavera, Massena at Busaco, Marmont 
at Salamanca, Jourdan at Vitoria, and 
a whole group of the chief generals of 
France, with Ney, Sonlt, sind Napo¬ 
leon himself, at their head, at Water¬ 
loo. 

BathavetheBritiah military authors 
ever doubted the talent, or di.sparaged 
the gallantry, of those distinguished 
soldiers?»(iertainly not; they have 
given them oveiy acknowledgment 
which ability and bravery could de¬ 
mand. Let the French nation read 
the eloquent pages of Alison, and .sec 
the character given by the historian 
to the leaders in the Italian, German, 
and Spanish campaigns. Let them 
read the spirited pages of Na])icr, and 
see them decorated almo.st with the 
colonrs of romance. Does either of 
these popular and powerful authors 
stigmatise the French generals with 
“ ineptie," or characterise their victo¬ 
ries, as the mere, results of inability 
either to attack or to run away V Let 
them be the example of the future 
French military writers, and let those 
writers learn that there is a Euro¬ 
pean tribunal, as W'ell as a l*arisian 
one. 

But the French altogether mistake 
the question. Men like Wellington 
are not the growth of any military 
school, of any especial army, or of any 
peculiar nation. Without offering this 
great soldier any personal panegy¬ 
ric, be was a military yenius. Since 
Marlborough, England had produced 
no such commander of an army, and 
may not produce another such for a 
century’ to come. Nelson was simi¬ 
larly ft-genius; he sprang at once to 
the first rank of sea-officers; and Eng¬ 
land, feitile as she Is in first-rate sail¬ 
ors and brave men, may never pro¬ 
duce another Nelson. Napoleon was 
9. genius^ and almost as palpably supe¬ 
rior to the crowd of brave and intelli¬ 
gent generals round him, as if he had 
been of another species. The conduct 
of men of this exclusive capacity is 
no more a rule for other men, than 
their successes are to be depreciated 
to tli« common scale of military good 
fortune. The campaigns of Napoleon 


in Italy; the sea campaign in which 
Nelson pursued the French fleet half- 
round the globe, to extinguish it at 
Trafalgar; the seven years’ continued 
campaign of Wellington in the Penin¬ 
sula, flnished by the most splendid 
march in European history, from the 
frontier of Portugal into the heart 
of France, have had no example in 
the past, and can be no example 
to the future. The principle, the 
power, and the succes.s, lie equally 
beyond the limits of ordinary calcula¬ 
tion. The evident fact is, that there 
is an occasional rank of faculty, which 
puts all calculation out of sight, which 
is found to proriucc effects of a new 
magnitude, and which overpasses all 
difficulties, by the use of an intellec¬ 
tual clement, but occasionally, and 
but for especial purpo.se, communi¬ 
cated to man. 

Wc have no doubt whatever of the 
truth of this solution, and are con.se- 
(piently convinced, that it would have 
been much wiser in M. Graviere to 
have attempted to describe the career 
of Wellingtou, than to pronounce on 
the principles of his .«!cieuce; and, 
above nil, than to account for his vic¬ 
tories by the very last means of vic¬ 
tory—the mere brutishness of standing 
still, the. simple immobility of passive 
force, the mere unintelligent and in¬ 
sensate w'orking of a machine. 

“ What a contrast,” exclaims the 
Frenchman, “ between these i^assion- 
ate traits (of Nelson) and the impas¬ 
sive bearing of Wellington, that cool 
and methodical leader, w ho rnainlcuncd 
his gi*ound in the Peninsula by the 
sheer force of order and prudence ! Do 
they belong to the same nation? Did 
they command the same i^en ? The 
admiral, full of enthu.siasm, and de¬ 
voured by the love of distinction, and 
the general, so phlegmatic and immov- 
ahk^ who, intrenched behind his lines 
atTorres Vedras, orre-forming, witli- 
out emotion, hi.s broken squares on the 
field of Waterloo—(where not a single 
British square was broken)—seems 
leather to aim at weeaying out his 
enemy than at conquering him, and 
triumphs only by his patient and un¬ 
conquerable firmness.” 

Must it not be asked. Why did the 
French snfier him to exhibit this 
firmness ?■ why did they not beat him 
at once? Do generals win battles 
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merely by waiting, niitil their antago¬ 
nists are tired of crushing them? 

But the Frenchman still has a re¬ 
source—he accounts for it all by the 
design of a higher power I “ It was 
thus., nevertheless, that the designs of 
Providence were to be accomplished. 
It gave to the general, destined to 
meet incontestably superior troops (!!), 
whoso first efforts were irresistible., 
that systematic and temporising cha¬ 
racter, which was to wear otd the ar¬ 
dour of our soldiers.” Having thus 
accounted for the French perpetuity 
of defeat on land, by a man of stu¬ 
pidity and stone; ho accounts, with 
equal satisfaction, for the perpetuity 
of defeat at sea by a man of activity 
and animation. “To the admiral 
who was to meet squadrons fresh out 
r)f harbour, and easily disconcerted by 
a sudden attack. Providence gave that 
liery courage and audacity wliicii alone 
coidd bring about those great disasters, 
that -would not have been inflicted 
under the rules of the old school of 
tactics.” • 

'ri:e Frenchman, in his eagemess 
to disparage Wellington as dull, and 
Nelson asfrasli, forgids that he forces 
his reader to the conclusion, that tar¬ 
diness and precipitancy arc equally 
fit to beat the French. Or if they are 
iiirontestahly superior troops, and their 
iirst onset is irresistible., how is it 
that they are beaten at the last, or 
are ever beaten at all? AVe also find 
the curions and rather uncxjwcted 
acknowledgment, that Prbvidenee 
wa.s always against them, and that it 
had determined on their defeat, 
whether their enemy were swift or 
slow. 

We are afraid that we have been 
prematarc in giving M. do la Gravifere 
credit for getting rid of his prejudices. 
But wo shall set him a better example. 
AVe shall not deny that the French 
make excellent soldiers; that they 
have even a sort of national fitness 
for soldiership; that they form active, 
bold, and highly eflective troops: 
though, for them, as sailors, we cer¬ 
tainly cannot say as much. Henry 
IV. remai'ked “ that he never knew 
a French king lucky at sea;” and 
Henry spoke the truth. And the wisest 
thing which France could do, wonld be 
to give up all attempts to be a “ naval 
power,”—which she never has been, 


and never can bo—and expend her 
money and her time on the comfort.s, 
the condition, and the spirit of her 
people, both citizens and soldiery. 

But, wc must assist the French 
judgment on the character of Welling¬ 
ton : and a slight detail will prove him to- 
be the most enterprising leader of 
troops in the history of modernEurope. 
Let tis first settle the meaning of the 
word enterprise. It is not a foolish 
rc8tles.siiess, a giddy fondness for the 
flourish of Bulletins, or a precipitate 
habit of rushing into projects uncon¬ 
sidered and iiieflectivc. It is activity, 
guided by intelligence; a daring effort 
to attain a probable success. The 
French generals, in the c-oniniencemcnt 
of tlie revolutionary war, das-hed at 
every thing, and yet Avore not entitled 
to the praise of enterprise. They 
fought niuler the consciousness that, 
unless they attracted Faritiian notice 
by their battles, they must pay tlie 
]ieiialty with their heads. Thus nearly 
all the principal generals of the early 
llepublic were guillotined. The Icvee- 
cn-masse gave them immense multi¬ 
tudes, Avlio must tight, or starve. The 
Bepuhlic had fourteen armies at oiKje 
in the field, avIio must be fed; com¬ 
missioners from Paris Avere in the 
camps ; and the general avUo dccUued 
to fight on all occasions, was stripped 
of his epaulets, and scut to the “ Place 
de Greve.” 

But ciiteipi’iso, in the style Avhich 
distinguishes a master of strategy, is 
among the rarest military qualities. 
IMarlborough Avas almost the only 
officer, ill the last century, remarkable 
for enterprise, and its chief example 
Avas his march from Flanders to attack 
tlie French and Bavarian army, Avbick 
he routed in the magnificent triumph 
of Blenheim. AVolfe’s attack on the 
heights of Abraham Avas a capital in¬ 
stance of enterprise, for it showed at 
once sagacity and daring, and both in 
pursuit of a probable object,—the sur¬ 
prise of the enemy, and the power of 
bringing him to an engagement on fair 
ground. 

But enterprise has been the chief 
characteristic of the whole military 
career of Wellington. 

His first great Indian victory, 
Assaye, (23d September 1802,) was 
an “ enterprise,” by which, ii#dc- 
fiance of all difficulties, and with but 
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6000 men, he beat the army of Scin- 
4iah and the rajah of Berar, consisting 
of 50,000, of wbicli 30,000 were 
cavalry. There, instead o^p^degm, he 
was accused of rashness; but his an¬ 
swer was, the necessittf of stopping 
the enemy’s mai'ch; and, more em¬ 
phatic still, a most coiisommate vic¬ 
tory. 

On his lauding in Portugal, at the 
head of only 10,000 men, (August 6, 
1808,) this man of phlegm instantly 
broke up the whole plan of Junot. 
He first dashed at Lnborde, command¬ 
ing a division of tIOOO men, as the 
advanced guard of the main army; 
drove him from the mountain position 
of Roli^a; maix‘l»ed instantly to meet 
Junot, whom he defeated at X'imelra ; 
and, on the 16th of September, the 
British troops were in possession of 
Lisbon. The French soon embarked 
by a courention, and Portugal was 
free! This was the work of a six- 
weeks' campaign bj' this passive soldier. 

The convention of Cintra excited 
displeasure in England, as tlie cap¬ 
ture of the w'hole army had been ex¬ 
pected, from the high public opinion 
of the British commander; and the 
opinion would not have been disap¬ 
pointed, if he had continned in the 
command. Tlie testimony of Colonel 
Torrens, (afterwards mi litary secretary 
to the Duke of York,) ou the court 
ofinquir}', was, “ That, on the defeat 
-of the French at A'imeira, Sir Arthur 
rode up to Sir Harry Burrard and 
said—“ Isow, Sir Harry’, is your time 
to advance upon the enemy; they are 
completely broken, and we may be 
in Lisbon in three days.' Sir Han-y s 
answer was, ‘ that he thought a 
gt%at deal Lad been done.’ ” I’he 
army was halted, and the French, who 
felt that their cause was hopeless, 
sent to propose the convention. 

Ou the 22d of April 1809, Sir Ar¬ 
thur again landed iti Purtugai, to take 
the command of the army, consisting 
of but 16,000 men, with 24 gnus. 
His plan was to drive Sonlt out of 
Oporto, fight the French, wherever he 
found tliem; and then return and 
attack Victor on the Tagus. Such 
w as the project of the fnan of phlegm I 
He made a forced march lof 80 miles, 
in three days and a-half, from Coiin- 
liH*^crossed the Donro, drove Souit 
fiVt of Oporto, ate the dinner which 


had been prepared for the Frenchman, 
and hunted him into the mountains, 
with the loss of all his guns and bag¬ 
gage. The French army was rained 
for the campaign. Tins was the woric 
of three wee^ from his landing at Lis¬ 
bon! 

Sir Arthur’s next enterprise was an 
advance into Spain. The kingdom 
was held by a French force of up¬ 
wards of 200,000 men, with all the 
. jiriticipal fortresses in their possession* 
the Pyrenees o|)eu, and the whole 
force of France rearly to repair their 
losses. The Spanish armies were ill 
commanded, ill provided, and in all 
pitclied battles regularly beaten. The 
French force sent to .^top him at Tala- 
vera, on his road to Madi’id, amounted 
to 60,(.MK) men, under .lourdan, Vic¬ 
tor, and S<'bastiani, with King Joseph 
at the head of the w'hole. 'J'lie battle 
began ou tiie 27th of July, and, after 
a desperate struggle of two days, with 
a force of nearlv tliree times the num- 
btT of the British, ended by tlic rapid 
retreat of the Freueli in the. night, 
witli the loss of 2U pieces of cannon 
and four staitdards. 'I'tie Spanish army 
under Cuesta did goTKl service on thus 
occasion, but it w'as chiclly by guard¬ 
ing a flank. Their position was strong, 
and they were but little assailed. The 
British hist a fourth of tlieir number 
in killed and wounded; the French, 
lO.OUO men. 

I'be purf»o.se of these pages is, not 
to give a history of the illustrious 
Duke’s exidoits, but to show the 
utter absurdity of tlie French notion, 
that he gained all hi.s battles by stand¬ 
ing still, until the enemy grew tired 
of beating him. There is scarcely an 
instance in all his battles, in w’hich iio 
did not seek the eiiem}’, and ttiere is 
no /nstawr in which lie did not beat 
them! Tiiis is a sufiicieut answer to 
the French theory. 

The min of the Spanish armies, and 
the immense numerical superiority of 
the French, commanded by Massena, 
conspelled the British general, in 1810, 
to limit himself to the defence of Por¬ 
tugal. Massena followed httn at the 
head of nearly 90,000 inea. The Bri¬ 
tish general might have marched, 
without a contest, to tlie lines of 
Torres Vedras; Iwt the mail of pMepm 
resolved to fij^it tiy the way. He 
fought at Busaco, (i^ptember 27.) 
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Massena, proverbially the most 
dashing of the French generals—tlie 

Enfant g&te de la Victoire,” as Na- 
p(»leon styled him—could not believe 
that any officer would be so daring as 
to him on his road. On bciug 
told that the English would bght, 
and on reconnoitring their position, be 
said, “ I cannot persuade myself that 
Lord Wellington will risk the loss of 
his reputation; but, if be does, 1 shall 
have him." 

Napoleon, at Waterloo, was yet to 
utter the same words, and make the 
same mistake. “ Ah! jc les tiens, 
ces Anglais.” — “ To-morrow,” said 
Massena, “ we shall reconquer I’or- 
tiigal, and in a few days 1 shall drive 
the leopards into the sea.” The day 
of Busaco tinisbed this boast, with a 
loss to the French of 2000 killed, 
<K)()0 wounded, and with the loss, 
which Massena, perhaps, felt still 
more, of bis military reputation lor 
life. 

But the lines of Torres Vedras 
must not be forgotten in any memo¬ 
rial, however brief, to the genius of 
\^'e^lingtoll. The great problem of 
all strategists, at that period, whs 

the defence of JPortugal against an 
overwhelming force.” Bumouriej! and 
Moore bail looked only to the frontier, 
and justly declanid that, fi-om its ex- 
tcut and broken nature, it was iude- 
feiisiblc. Wellington, with a finer 
con/t d'aU., looked to the balf-eircle of 
rising grounds stretching from tlic 
Tagus to the sea, and enclosing the 
capital. He fortified them with such 
admirable secrecy, that the I’rcucli 
had scarcely heard of tlieir existence; 
and with such incomparable skill, 
that, when they saw ilieni at last, 
tliey utterly despain’d of an attack. 
Tliey were on the largest scale of 
fortified lines ever constructed, their 
external circle occupying forty mites. 
Tlie defences consisted of 10 sepa¬ 
rate fortifications, mounting 444 guns, 
and manned by 28,000 men. Tliey 
formed two lines, the exterior mount¬ 
ing 100 guns, the interior (about 
eight miles witliia) mounting 200; 
tlic remaining guns being mounted on 
redoubts along the shore and the river. 
The whole force, British and Portu¬ 
guese, within the lines, and keeping 
up the communication to Lisbon, 
was nearly 80,000 men. 


The contrast without and within the 
lines was of the most striking kind, 
and formed a new triumph for tiie feel¬ 
ings of the British general. Without, 
all was famine, ferocity, and despau*; 
within, all was plenty, animation, and 
certainty of triumpli. Massena, after 
gassing on those noble works for a 
month, broke up his hopeless bivouac; 
retiretl to Santarem ; saved the rem¬ 
nant of bis unfbrtnnate army only 
bj* a retreat in the night; was hunted 
to the frontier; fought a useless aud 
desjiairing buttle atFuentes d’Onore; 
was beaten, ‘returned into France, aud 
resigned his com maud. lie was 
tluMiceforth forgotten, probably died 
of the lo.=!.s of his laurels, and is now 
known only by his tomb in the Ceme¬ 
tery of Paris. 

in October of the j^ear 1811, though 
the Britisli army had gone into winter 
(juarters, the man of '■‘■pajssioe courage” 
gave the enemy another example of 
‘‘ enterprise.” I’he fifth French corps, 
under Gerard, had begun to ravage 
Esrreinadnra. General Hill, by the 
order of Lord Wellington, moved 
against the Frenclinian; took him by 
surprise at Aroyo de Moliuos; fought 
him tiirougii tlie town, and out of the 
town; cai>tared his staff, his whole 
baggagi', commissariat, guns, 30 
captains, and 1000 men. He drove 
tile rest up the mountains, and, in 
short, destroyed tlie whole (livisiou— 
Geraixi escaping with but 800 men. 

The. Freiicli field-marshal here am¬ 
ply acknowledged the effect of enter¬ 
prise. In his despatch to “Berthier 
from Seville, Soult says, — “ This 
event is so di.sgracefnl, that I know 
not how to qualify it. General Gerard 
had choice troops with him, yet shame- 
fulli suflered himself to be surprised, 
from excessive presumption and con¬ 
fidence. The officers aud soldiers 
were in the houses, as in the midst of 
peace. I shall order an inquiry, and 
a severe example.” 

The next year began with the two 
most splenilid sieges of the war, A 
siege is proverbially the most difficult 
of all military ojierations, requiring 
the most costly preparations, and 
taking up the longest time. Its diffi¬ 
culty is obviously enhanced by the 
nearness of a hostile force. Wcdling- 
ton was watched by two Ffench 
armies, commanded by Soult and 
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Marmont, either of them of nearly 
equal force with his own, and, com¬ 
bined, numbering 80,000 men. Ciudad 
llodrigo was one of the strongest 
Ibrtresscs of the Peninsula; Marmont 
was on his march to succour it. Wel¬ 
lington rushed on it, and captured it 
by storm, (January I'J.) Marmont, 
finding that ho was too late, retired. 
Badajoz was the next prize, a still 
larger and more important fortress. 
Soult was moving from the south* to 
its succour, lie had left Sevilhs on 
the 1st of April; AVcllington rnslicd 
on it, as he had done on Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo, and took it by one of the most 
daring assaults on record, (April 7.) 

This was again the man wlio cun- 
(|uercd “by standing still.” The 
letter of General Lery, chief engineer 
of the army of the south, gives tlie 
most unequivocal character of this 
latter enterprise. “The conquest 
of Badajoz cost me eight engineers. 
Never was there a place in a better 
state, or better jn-ovided with the 
requisite nnnibor of troops, I see in 
that event a marked fatality. Wel¬ 
lington, with his Anglo-Portuguese 
army, has taken the place, as it were, 
in the presence of two armies. In 
short, 1 think the caitturc of Badajoz 
a very extraordinary event. I .should 
bo much at a loss to account for it in 
any manner consistent with proba¬ 
bility.” The languajgc of *hi.s chief 
engineer seems, as if he would liave 
brought all concerned to a court- 
martial. 

The conqueror, after those magni¬ 
ficent exploits, which realised to M. 
Lery’s eye something supernatural— 
the work of a destiny determined on 
.smiting France—^might have indulged 
his pajisivenens, without much fear even 
of French blame. He had bafilcd the 
two favourite marshals of France—he 
had torn the two chief fortresses of 
Spain out of French hands. There 
was now no enemy in the field. Soult 
had halted, chagrined at tlic fall of Ba¬ 
dajoz. Marmont had retired to the 
Tonnes. Wellington determined to 
continue then' sense of defeat, by cut¬ 
ting off the possibility of their future 
communication. The bridge of Al- 
marez was the only passage over the 
T^us in that quarter. It was strongly 
foritfied and garrisoned. On this ex¬ 
pedition ho despatched his second in 


command. General Hill, an oflBccr who 
never failed, and whose name is still 
held in merited honour by the British 
army. The tete-du-ponf, a strong 
fortification, was taken by escalade. 
The garrison were made prisflmers; 
the forts were destroyed, . (May 19.) 
The action was sharp, and cost, in 
killed and wounded, nearly 200 officers 
and men. 

Wellington now advanced to Sala¬ 
manca, the head-quarters of Marmont 
during the winter; and pursued him 
out of it, to thcArapcile.s, on the 22d of 
July. Ill this battle Marmont was 
outmanojuvi'ed and totally defeated, 
with the loss of 6000 killed and 
grounded, 7000 prisoncr.s, 20 guns, and 
several eagles and ammunition wag¬ 
gons. Th(! Briti.sli army now moved 
on Madrid. King Joseph fled; Ma¬ 
drid surrendered, with 181 guns; and 
the government of Ferdinand and the 
Cortes was restored. 

But a still more striking enterprise 
was to come, the march to Vitoria,— 
the brilliant commencement of the 
campaign of 1H1;>. Wellington had 
now determined to drive the French 
out of Spain. They still had a force 
of 160,000 men, including the army of 
Siwhet, .‘1.5,000. Joseph, with Jour- 
dan, fearing to be outflanked, moved 
with 70,000 men towards the Pyre¬ 
nees. Oil the 16tli of May, Welling¬ 
ton croiSsed the Donro. On the 21st 
of June he fought the battle of Vit- 
toria, with the loss of 6000 hors de 
combat to the enemy, 150 guns, all 
tlicii* baggage, and tlic plunder of 
Aladrid. For this great victory Wel¬ 
lington was appointed field-marshal. 

The march itself was a memorable 
instance of “enterprise.” It was a 
movement of four hundi'cd miles, 
through one of the most difficult por¬ 
tions of the Peninsula, by a route never 
before attempted by an army, and 
which, probably, no other general in 
Europe would have attempted. Its 
conduct was so admirable, that it was 
scarcely suspected by the French; its 
movement was so rapid, that it out¬ 
stripped them ; and its direction was 
so skilful, that King Joseph and his 
marshal had scarcely encamped, and 
thought therasolvcs out of the reach 
of attack, when they saw the English 
columns overtopping the heights siit- 
ronnding the valley of the Zadora. 
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In his last Spanish battle, the vic¬ 
tory of the Pyrenees, where ho had to 
defend a frontier of sixty miles, he 
drove Soult over the mountains, and 
was thcfii’st of all the generals engaged 
in Continental hostilities, to plant his 
columns on French ground! 

Those are the facts of sewew years of 
the most perilous war, against the 
most powerful monarch whom Europe 
liad seen for a thousand years. Tlie 
French army in the Peninsula had 
varied from 150,000 to 300,000 men. 
It was constantly recruited from a 
national force of 000,000. It was 
under the authority of a great niiJitarv 
sovereign, wholly irresponsible, and 
commanding the entire resources of 
the must populous, warlike, and 
powerful of Continental states. The 
British general, on the other hand, 
was exposed to every difficulty which 
could embarrass the highest military 
skill, lie had to guide the councils 
of the two most self-willed nations in 
existence. He had to train native 
armies, which scoffed at English disci¬ 
pline ; he had the scarcely less diffi¬ 
cult task of contending with the fluc¬ 
tuating opinions of public men in 
England: yet he never shrank; he 
never was shaken in council, and he 
i}ever was defeated in the field. 

Blit by what means were all this 
succession of unbroken victories 
achieved? Who can listen to the 
French babbling, which tells us that 
it was done, simply by standing slUl to 
be beaten? The very nature of the 
war, with an army composed of the 
raw battalions of England, which had 
not seen a shot fired since the invasion 
of Holland in 1794, a period of four¬ 
teen years; his jiolitical anxieties from 
hi.s position with the suspicious govern¬ 
ments of vSpain and Portugal, and not 
less with his own fluctuating Legisla¬ 
ture; his encounters with a force 
quadruple his own, commanded by the 
most practised generals in Europe, and 
under the supreme direction of the 
conqueror of the Continent—A con¬ 
dition of things so new, perplexing, 
and exposed to perpetual hazard, in 
itself implies enterjtrise^ a character of 
sleepless activity, unwearied resource, 
and unhesitating intrepidity—all the 
very reverse of passiveness. . 

That this illustrious warrior did not 
jplunge into conflict on every fruitless 


caprice; that he was not for ever 
fightingforthe €razettc; that he valued 
the lives of his brave men; that he 
never made a march without a rational 
object, nor ever fought a battle with¬ 
out a rational calculation of victory— 
all this is only to say, that he fulfilled 
the duties of a great officer, and de¬ 
served the character of a great man. 
But, that he made more difficult cam¬ 
paigns, fought against a greater ine¬ 
quality of force, held out against more 
defective means, and accomplished 
more decisive successes, than any 
general on record, is mere matter of 
history. 

His last and greatest triumph was 
Waterloo,—a victory less over an 
ai*my than an empire,—a triumph 
gained less for England than for Eu¬ 
rope,—the glorious termination of a 
contest for the welfare of mankind. 
Waterloo was a defensive battle. But 
it was not the rule, bat the exception. 
The object of the enemy was Brussels: 
“To-night 3 'on shall sleep in Brussels,” 
was the address of the French Empe¬ 
ror to his troops. Wellington’s wa.s 
but the wing of a great army spreatl 
over leagues to meet the march of the 
French to Brussels. His force consisted 
of scarcely more than 40,000 British , 
and Hanoverians, chieflj' new troops; 
the rest were foreigners, ^vho couUl 
scarcely be relied on. The enemy in 
front of him were 80,000veterans, com- 
raandcAy Napoleon in person. The 
left wing of the Allied force—the Pins- 
sians—could not an-ive till seven in the 
evening; after the battle had continued 
eight hours. The British general, under 
those circumstances, could not move : 
but lie was not to be beaten. If 
lie had t4),000 Britisli troops, he 
would have finished the battle in aii 
hour. On seeing the Prussian troops 
ill a position to follow up siicco.ss, he 
gave the order to advance; and in a 
single charge swept the French army, 
the Emperor, and his fortunes, from 
the field! Thus closed the 18tb of 
Juno 1815. 

Within three days^ this “ man of 
passiveness” crossed the French fron¬ 
tier, ('June 21,) took every town iu 
his way, (and all the Fi'ench towns on 
that route ai*e fortified,) and, on the 
30th, the English and Prussians in¬ 
vested Paris. On the 8d of July, the 
capitulation of Paris, garrisoned by 
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50,000 regular troops and the national beaten by mere p<mwenea $^—^to bo 
guard, was signed at*St Cloud, and driven fi*om s scene of possession 
the French army was marched to the by phlegm^ and to be stript of 
Loire, where it was disbanded. laurels by the hand of indolence and 

We have now given the answer . inaptitude,—must be .the la^t aggra- 
which common sense gives, and which vation of military misfoitm^e, 
history will always give, to the child- Yet, this stain they mustoweto the 
ishness of accounting for Wellington’s pen of men who, subscribe to the doc- 
unrivalled successes by his doing trine, that the great soldier of England 
nothing” until the “invincible” French conquered simply by his incc^adtg 
chosetogrowweaiy ofheinginvincible. for action! 

The historic fact is, that their generals We think ditferently of the Frmch 
met a superior general; that their people and of the French soldiery. 
troopsmetEnglishmen, commanded by The people are intelligent and inge- 
an officer worthy of such a command ; nious ; the soldiery are faithful and 
and that “ enterprise” of the most brave. England has no prejudices 
daring, sagacious, and brilliant order, against either. Willing to do justice 
was the especial, peculiar, and unc- to the merits of all, she rejoices in 
qnalled character of Wellington. making allies of nations, whom she 

The volnmcs of M. Gravicro are has never feared as enemies. She 
interesting; but he must unlearn his wants no conquest, she desires no vi<;- 
prejudices; or, if that be nationally tories. Her glory is the peace of man- 
impossible, he must palliate tlioiu into kind. 

something like probability, lie mu.st But, she will not suffer the tombs 
do this even in consideration of the of her great men to be defaced, nor 
national passion for “ glory.” To be their names to be taken down from 
beaten by eminent military qualities the temple con.secrated to the renown 
softens the shame of defeat; but to be of their country. 


DANTTUK AXn THE EUXINE. 

Danube, Danube! wherefore comest thou 
Red and raging to my caves ? 

Whdi’cforc loapfthy swollen waters 
Madly through tlie broken waves? 

Wherefore is thy tide so '• iillied 
With a hue unknown to me ? 

Wherefore dost thou bring pollution 
To the old and sacred .sea ? ” 

• Ila! rejoice, old Father Enxine ! 

I am brimming full and red ; 

2foble.jtk!ings do 1 carry 

From my distant channel bed. 

I have been a Christian river 
Dull and slow this many a year, 

Rolling dow'ii my torpiii wate.rs 
Througli a silence morne and drear; 

Have not felt the trea<l of urtnics 
Trampling on my n’edy .shore ; 

Have not heard the trumpet calling. 

Or the cannon’s gladsome roar; 

Only listened to the laughter 
From the village and the town, 



Danube and the Euxine. • 
Andtho church-bclls, ever jangling, 

As the weary day went down.’ 

And I lay and sorely pondered , 

On the days long since gone by, 

When my old primaaval forests 
Echoed to the war-man’s cry ; 

When the race of Thor and Odin 
Held their battles by my side, 

And the blood of man was mingling 
Warmly with my chilly tide. 

Father Euxine 1 thoii remcmb’rest 
How I brought thee tribute then— 
Swollen corpses, gash’d and gory, 

Heads and limbs of slaughter’d men! 
Father Euxine! be thou joyful! 

I am running red once more— 

Not with heathen blood, as early. 

But with gallant Christian gore! 

For the old times are returning, 

And the Cross is broken down, 

And I hear the tocsin sounding 
In the village and the town ; 

And the glare of burning cities 
Soon shall light me on my way— 

I?a? my heart is big and Jocund 
With the draught I drank to-day. 

Ila 1 I feel my strength aw^akeu'd. 

And my brethren shout to me; 

Each is leaping red and joyous 
To his own awaiting sea. 

Rhine and Elbe are plunging dowTiMjard 
Through tbeir wild anarchic land, 
Eveiy wliere are Christians falling 
By their brotlier Christians’ hand ! 
Yea, the old times are relnruing, 

And the olden gods are here! 

Take my tribnte. Father Euxine, 

To thy waters dark and drear. 
Therefore come. I witli my torrents, 
Shaking castle, crag, ami town ; 
Therefore, w'th the shont of thunder, 
Sweep I herd and herdsman down ; , 
Tliercforcleap I to thy bosom. 

With a loud, triumphal roar— 

Greet me, greet mo, Father Euxine— 

I am Christian stream no more! ’’ 
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TUB MEMOIRS OK LORD CASTLERBAOII. 


In the absence of any real history 
of Ireland,the memoirs of its distin¬ 
guished persons are of the first im¬ 
portance. They are the landmarks 
within which the broad and gene¬ 
ral track of historic narrative 
must be led. They fix character—the 
most nccessaiy aid to the larger views 
of the historian, 'i'hcy disclose to us 
those secret springs which regulate the 
great social machineiy; and bj' an espe¬ 
cial faculty, more valuable than all, 
they bring us face to face with minds of 
acknowledged eminence, teach us the 
course which the known conquerors of 
dUficulties have pursued, and exhibit 
the training by which the champion¬ 
ship of nations is to be sustained. As 
the oldlawgiver commanded that beau- 
tifulstatues should be placed before the 
Spartan wives, to inyg'oss their infants 
with beauty of countenance and state¬ 
liness of fomi^ the study of greatness 
has a'tendency to elevate our nature ; 
and though camps and councils may 
be above our course, yet the light shed 
firom those higher spheres may guide 
onr steps through the tangled paths of 
our humbler world. 

The present memoir gives evidence 
of an additional merit in biography: 
it assists justice ; it otTcra the power 
of clearing character, Avhirh might 
have been refused to the living; it 
brings forward means of justification, 
which the dignity of the injumd, his 
contempt of calumny, or the circum¬ 
stances of his time, might have locked 
' npn'ili his buapm. It is an hppeal from 
"the passion of the hour to tlie soberness 
©fyears. It lias the sincerity and the 
sanctity of a voice from the world of 
the future. ^ 

TbQ Stewarts, -encestors of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, came ori¬ 
ginally from Scotland, and^ settling in 
Ireland in the reign of James I., ob¬ 
tained large possessions among the for¬ 
feited lands in Ulster. The family were 
Protestants, and distinguished them¬ 
selves ^by Protestant loyalty in the 


troubled times of Ireland—a country 
where trouble seems to bo indigenous. 
One of those loyalists was Colonel 
William Stewart, who, during the li isli 
war, under James II., raised a troop of 
horse at his own expense, and skir¬ 
mished vigorously against the Popish 
enemy at the siege of Londonderry. 
For this good service he was attainted, 
with all the chief gentry of the king¬ 
dom, in the confiscating parliament of 
James. But the confiscation was 
not caiTied into effect, and the estate 
remained to a long line of successors. 
' The father of the late Marqui|bof 
Londonderry was the first of the Ta- 
mily who was ennobled. He was an 
active, intelligent, and successful man. 
Bepresenting his county in two parlia¬ 
ments, and, acting with the govern- 
■ meat,he partook of that golden shower 
which naturally falls from the treasury. 
He became in succession the possessor 
of office and the possessor of tide. 
—baron, visconut, earl, and marquis 
—and wisely allied himself with Eng¬ 
lish nobility, marrying, first, a daugh¬ 
ter of the Earl of Hertford, and, se¬ 
condly, a sister of Lord Camden. The 
subject of this [[memoir was a son of 
the first marriage, and was bom iu 
Ireland on tlic 18th of Juno 1769. 
From boyhood he was remarkable for 
coolb^ss and intrepidity, and was said 
to have exhibited both qualities in sav¬ 
ing a young companion in the lake of 
Strangford. At tlie age of seventeen 
he was entered of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, wliere he seems to have 
applied himself actively to the general 
studies of the place—elementary ma¬ 
thematics, cln.s.sics, logic, and moral 
philosophy. This sufficiently answers 
the subsequent tannts at the narrow¬ 
ness of his edneation. 

As his father had been a politician, 
his son and heir was naturally in¬ 
tended for political life. The first 
step of his ambition was a costly one. 
County elections in those dslys were 
formidable affairs. The Ilillsborongli 
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family had fomerly monopolised the 
county. Young Stewart was put for¬ 
ward, according to custom, as the 
champion of indepondenco.” He gain¬ 
ed but half the day, for the Hillsbo- 
roughs still retained one nominee. 
The young candidate became a mem¬ 
ber of pa4iament, but this step cost 
£60,000. ’ 

The sacrifice was enormous, and 
perhaps, ia-erur day, might startle the 
proudest rent-roUin England: but, 
seventy years ago, and in Ireland, tlie 
real expenditure was probably equi¬ 
valent to £100,000 in our day. And 
it must have been still more distress¬ 
ing to the family, from the circum¬ 
stance, that the sum had been accumu- 
la||d to build a mansion; that the 
ci^nso of the election also required 
the sale of a fine old collection of fa-* 
roUy portraits; and that the old lord 
was forced to spend the remainder of 
his life in what the biographer states 
to be an old barn, with a few rooms 
added. But his son was now launched 
on public lifc-*that stream in which so 
many dashing swimmers sink, but in 
which talent, guided bf caution, sel¬ 
dom fails to float along, until nature 
or weariness finishes the effort, and the 
man disappears, like all who -went 
before. 

The young member, frcsli from 
college, and Unshed with triumph over 
“parliamentary monopoly,” was, of 
course, a Whig. Tlutarch's JJrcs, 
and the history of the classic com¬ 
monwealths, make every boy at 
school a Whig. It is only w’hen the}’- 
emerge from the cloudy imaginations 
of republicanism, and the fabulous 
feats of (rrcck championship, tliat 
they acquire common sense, and act 
according to the realities of things. 
Tlic future statesman commenced his 
career by the ultra-patriotism of 
giving a “ written pledge,” on the 
hustings, to the support -of “ parlia¬ 
mentary reform.” 

With this act of boyishness he 
was, of course, taunted in after-life by 
the Whigs. But his answer was na¬ 
tural and just: it was iu substance, 
that he bad been, in 1790, an advo¬ 
cate for Irish reform; and if the Irish 
parliament had continued under the 
same circumstances, ho would bo nil 
advocate for its refoi'm still. But 
in 1798 a Sneasure had been carried, 

VOT.. I.XIV.—NO. CCCXOVII. 


which made all change perilous: the 
Popish pepantr^ had been suffered 
to obtaiir the right of voting; and 
thenceforward he should not aid 
parliamentary reform. 

It is to be observed, that this 
language was not usei^ under the 
temptation of office, for he did not 
possess any share In administration 
until four years afterwards, in 1797. 

Yhe forty^ shilling franchise was the 
monster evil of Ireland. Every 
measure of corruption, of conspiracy, 
and of public convulsion, ori^nated 
in that most mischievons, factious, 
and false step. It put the whole 
parliamentary power of the country 
into the hands of faction; made pub¬ 
lic counsel the dictation of the popu¬ 
lace; turned every thing into a job ; 
and finally, by the pampering of the 
rabble, inflamed them into civil war, 
and, by swamping tue constituency, 
rendered the extinction of the parlia¬ 
ment a matter gf necessity to the 
existence of the constitution. 

To this measure—at once weak and 
rninoiis, at once the trlnmifii of 
faction and the deathblow of Irish 
tranquillity; at once paralysing all 
the powers of the legislature for 
good, and sinking the peasantry into 
deeper degradation—we must give a 
few words. 

The original condition of the pea¬ 
santry in Ireland was serfdom. A 
few hereditary chiefs, with the power 
of life and death, ruled the whole 
lower population, as the master of the 
herd wiles his cattle. English law ‘ 
raised them fi’om this condition, and 
gave them-the rights of Englishmen. 
But no law of earth could giv^i^c 
Celt the industry, frugality, or pCTSe' 
veranCe of the Englishman. The resmt 
was, that the English artificer, hus¬ 
bandman, and trader, became men of 
property, while tlie Celt* lingered outr 
life iu the idleness of his forefathers. 
Robbery was easier than work, and 
he robbed; rebellion «Avas more 
tempting than loyalty, and ho rebel¬ 
led : the result was the frequent fo*- 
feiturc of the lands of chiefs, who,* 
prompted by their priests, excited by 
their passions, and urged by the hope 
of plunder,' w'ero coutiuually rebelling, 
and necessarily pimisbed for their re¬ 
bellion. Portions of their lands were 
distributed as the pay , of the soldiery 

2 u • 
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who conquered them ; portions were 
given to English colonists, trans¬ 
planted ibf the express ptnq>ose of 
establishing English allegiance, arts, 
and feelings in Ireland; and portions 
devolved to the crown. But wc are 
not to im^ne that these were 
transfers of smiling landscapes and 
propitious harvests—^that this was a 
renewal of the Gkith and Vandal, 
invading flowery shores,’and sacking 
the dwellings of native luxury. 
Ireland, in the 16th and 17th centu¬ 
ries, was a wilderness; the fertility 
' of the soil wasted in swamps and 
thickets; no inns, no roads ; the few 
towns, garrisons in the midst of vast 
solitudes; the native baron, a human 
bmte« wallowing with his followers 
round a huge fira in the centre of a 
huge wigwam, passing from in¬ 
toxication to iqarauding, and from 
beaten and broken marauding to in¬ 
toxication again. A few of those 
barons had boon educated abroad, 
but even they, on their return, brought 
back only the love of blood, the habit 
of political falsehood, and the hatred 
to the English name, taught in France 
and Spain. The wars of the League, 
the government of the Inquisition, the 
subtlety of the Italian courts, thus 
added their share of civilised atrocity, 
to the gross superstitions and rude 
revenge of Popish Ireland. 

We must get rid of the tinsel which 
has been scattered by poetry over the 
past ages of Ireland." History shows, 
under the embroidered cloak, only 
stiualiduess. Common sense tells us 
what must be the condition of a people 
without arts, commerce, or agricul- 
PfiiP'Jttially nurturing a savage 
prejudice, and exhibiting it in the 
shape of a savage revenge ; ground 
to the dust by poverty, yet abhomng 
exertiqji; sufferiug under hourly 
tj'r^nny, yet incapable of enjoying 
the freedom offered to them; and 
oking on the vigorous and growing 
prosperity of the English colonist, 
"■with only the feeling of malice, and 
‘ tBe determination to min'him. The 
insurrection of 1641, in which prob¬ 
ably 60,00*) Protestant lives were 
sacrificed, was * only one of the 
broader scenes of a havoe,, which 
every age was exemplifying on a 
laoa^e obscure, biit not less ferocious 
”~sc58le. The evidence of this indolent 


misery is given in the narrowness of 
the population, which, at the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, scarcely 
reckoned a million of souls : and 
this, too, in a country of remarkable 
fertility, free from all hlfititnal disease, 
with a temperate dimate, and a 
breadth of territory containing at this 
hour eight millions, and capable of 
supporting eight millions more. 

The existing condition of Ireland, 
even with all the difficulties of its 
own creation, is opulence, peace, and 
seenrity, compared with its wretch¬ 
edness at the period of the English 
revolution. 

The measure of giving votes for 
members of parliament to the Popish 
peasantry was the immediate offsfi|teg 
of faction, and, like all its offsprmg, 
•exhibited the fallacy of faction. It 
fkilcd in every form. It had been 
urged, as a means of raising the 
character of the peasantry—it in¬ 
stantly made perfidy a profession. 
It had been urged, as giving the land¬ 
lord a stronger interest in the com¬ 
forts and conciliation of his tenantry— 
it instantly ifroduced the splitting of 
farms for the multiplication of votes, 
and, consequently, all the hopeless po¬ 
verty of struggling to live on patches 
of tillage inadequate for the decent sup¬ 
port of life. It had been urged, as a 
natural means of attaching the pea¬ 
santry to the constitution—it instantly 
exhibited its effects in increased disor¬ 
der, in nightly drillings and daylight 
outbi’caks; inthc assassination of land¬ 
lords and clergy, and in those more 
daring designs which grow out of per¬ 
nicious ignorance, desperate poverty, 
and iiTcconcilable superstition. The 
populace—beginning to believe that 
concession had been the result of fear; 
that to receive they had only to ter¬ 
rify ; and that they had discovered 
the secret of pow'cr in the pusillani¬ 
mity of parliament—answered the gift 
of privilege by the pike ; and tlie 
“ forty-shilling freeholder ” exhibited 
his now sense of right in the insurrec¬ 
tion of 1798—an insurrection which 
the writer of these volumes—from his 
intelligence and opportunities a com¬ 
petent authority—calculates to have 
cost 80,000 lives, and not less than 
three millions sterling 1 
The forty-shilling franchise has 
since been abolish^. Iffe practical 
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abominations bad become too glaring 
for the endurance of a rational legis¬ 
lature, and it perished. Yet the 
“ snake was scotched, not killed.” 
The spirit of the measure remained in 
fhll action; # was felt in the force 
which it gave to Irish agitation, and 
in the insidiousness which it admi¬ 
nistered to English party. In Ireland 
it raised mobs; in England it divided 
cabinets. In Ireland it was felt in 
the erection of a rabble parliament; in 
England it was felt in the pernicious 
principle of“ open questions; ” until 
the leaders of the legislature, like all 
men who suffer themselves to tamper 
with temptation, gave way; and the 
second great stage of national hazard 
WM rekehed, in the shape of the bill 
of 1829. 

If the projected measure of “ en-* 
dowing the popery of Ireland”—^in 
other words, of establishing the wor¬ 
ship of Images, and bowing down to 
the spiritual empire of the papacy— 
shall ever, in the fatuity of British 
rulers and the evil hour of England, 
become law; a third gi*cat stage will 
bo reached, which may leave the 
countiy no farther room for either 
advance or retrogression. 


In the year 1796, the father of the 
young member had been raised to the 
earldom of Loudonderr)’, and his son 
became Viscount Castlcreagh. In 
the next year his career as a states¬ 
man began; he was appointed by 
Lord Camden, (brother-in-law of the 
second Earl of Londonderry,) Keeper 
of the Privy Seal of Ireland. 

The conduct of the Irish adminis¬ 
tration had long wanted the first 
quality for all governments, and the 
indispensable quality for the govern- 
montoflroland,—firmness. It has been 
said that the temper of the Irish is 
Oriental, and that they require an Ori¬ 
ental government. Theirwild courage, 
their furious passion, their hatred of 
toil, and their love of luxury, certainly 
.seem but little fitted to a country of 
uncertain skies and incessant labour. 
The Saracen, transported to the bor¬ 
ders of the Atlantic, might have been 
the serf, and, instead of waving the 
Crescent over the diadems, of Asia, 
might have been cowering over the 


turf-fire of the Celt, and been de¬ 
frauded of the pomps of Bagdad and 
the spoils of Jemsalcm. The decision 
of one of the magnificent despotisms 
of tl^ East in Ireland might have 
been the true principle of individual 
progress and national i;^nown. The 
scimitar might have been the true 
talisman. 

But the successive British adminis¬ 
trations took the false and the fatal 
step of meeting the wild hostility of 
Ireland by the peaccfuLpolicy of Eng¬ 
land. Judging only from the habits 
of a countiy trained to tho obedience 
of law, they transferred its qnict form¬ 
alities into the midst of a popnlation 
indignant at all law; and, above all, at 
the law which they thought of only 
as associated with the swords of the 
soldiers of William. The government, 
continually changing in the person of 
the Viceroy, flnetnated in its measures 
with the fluctuation of its instruments; 
conceded where it ought to have com¬ 
manded; bartered power, where it 
ought to have enforced authority; 
attempted to' conciliate, where its 
duty was to have crushed; and took 
refuge behind partisanship, where it 
ought to have denounced the distur- . 
bers of their countiy. The result was 
public irritation and cabinet incapa¬ 
city—a continual rise in the terras of 
official barter, pressing on a continnal 
helplessness to refuse. This could not 
Iasi—the voice of the country was 
soon an uproar. The guilt, the folly, 
and the min, had become visible to 
all. The money-changers were mas¬ 
ters of the temple, until judicial ven¬ 
geance came, and swept away the 
ti’affickcrs, and consigned the temple 
to min. 

When we now hear the crj" for the 
retnrn of the Irish legislature, we feel 
a jnst surprise that the mcmoiy of the 
old legisl^ure should have ever l^en 
forgotten, or that it should ever be 
rocoi*dqd without national shapie. We 
should as soon expect to see the^ 
cori^so of a criminal exhumed, and ^ 
placed on lihe judgment-seat of the*^ 
court from which ho was sent to th6 ^ 
scaffold. : 

The Marquis of Buckingham, once 
a popular idol, and received as vice¬ 
roy with acclamation," had no sooner 
dared to remonstrate with thisf impe¬ 
rious parliament, than he w:gs over- 
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whelmed with national rebuke. The 
idol was plucked from its pedestal; 
and theViceroj, pursued by a thousand 
libels, was glad to escape across the 
Channel. He was succeeded by the 
EarLof Westmoreland, a man of some 
talent for bt^iness, and of some de* 
terminatibn, but by no means of the 
order that “ rides the whirlwind, 
and directs the storm.” He, too, was 
driven away. In this dilemma, the 
British cabinet adopted the most un* 
fortilhate of all courses—concession ; 
and for this purpose selected the most 
unfitting of all concedcrs, the Earl 
EitswilUam—a man «of no public 
weight, though of much private ami¬ 
ability; sincere, but simple; honest 
in liis own intentions, but perfectly 
incapable of detecting the intentions 
of others. His lordship advanced to 
the Irish shore with conciliation em¬ 
broidered on his flag. Ilis first ste]) 
was to take the chief members of 
Opposition into his councils; and the 
immediate consequence was an out- 
rageonsness of demand which startled 
even his simple lordship. The British 
cabinet were suddenly awakened to 
the hazard of giving away the con¬ 
stitution by wholesde, and I’ccallcd 
the Viceroy. He returned forthwith, 
made a valedictory complaint in par¬ 
liament, to which 110 one rc.spouded; 
published an explanatory pamphlet, 
which explained nothing; and then 
sat down on the back benches of the 
l>eerage for life, and tvas heard of lU) 
more. The Earl was succeeded by 
Lord Camden, son of the celebrated 
chief-justice, but inheriting less of 
the law than the temperament of hLs 
father.^ Graceful in manner, and even 
aristocratic in person, his councils 
were as undecided as his mL^sion 
was undefined. The aspect of the 
times had grown darker hour by hour, 
yet his lordship speculated upon per¬ 
petual serenity. Conspiracy was 
notorious throughout the land, yet he 
moved as tranquilly as if the?c M ere 
not a traitor in tbb earth ; and on the 
very eve of a conflagration, of which 
the materials were already laid in 
even- county of Ireland, he relied 
on rfic sQent spclfof the statute-book! 

Xlie secretary, Mr Pelham*after¬ 
wards Lord Chichester, wanwd the 
ijieekness, or disdained the ' short¬ 
sightedness of hla principal: and, on 


the first night of his official appear¬ 
ance in the House, ho gave at once 
the strongest evidence of his own 
opinion, and the strongest condem¬ 
nation of the past system; by boldly 
declaring that “couedttions to the 
Catholics seemed only to increase 
their demands; that what they now 
sought was incompatible with the ex¬ 
istence of a British constitution; that 
concession must stop somewhere; and 
that it had already reached its utmost 
limit, and could not be allowed to 
proceed. Here he would plant his 
foot, and never consent to recede an 
inch further.” 

The debate on this occasion con¬ 
tinued during the night, and until 
eight in the morning. All that figry 
aud folly, the bitterness of party and 
the keenness of personality, could 
combine with the passionate eloquence 
of the Irish mind, was exhibited in 
this memorable debate. The motion 
of the popish advocates was lost, but 
the rebellion was carried. The echo 
of that debate was heard in the clasli 
of arms throughout Ireland; aud Op¬ 
position, M’ithout actually putting the 
trumpet to their lips, and marshal¬ 
ling conspiracy, had the guilty ho¬ 
nour of stimulating the people into 
frenzy, which the Irishman calls an 
appeal to the god of battles, but wliicli, 
in the language of truth and feeling, 
is a summons to all the sangninary 
resolves aud satauic passions of tlie 
human mind. 

Thesccretary, perhaps foreseeing the 
results of this niglit, aud certainly in¬ 
dignant at the undisciplined state of tiie 
legislative comicil, suddenly ^‘cturibcd 
to England ; and Lord Cnstlcrcagh 
was appointed by liis relative, the 
Viceroy, to fill tlie post of secretary 
during his absence. The rebellion 
broke out on the night of tlic 2.1d of 
May 1798. 

In the year 1757, a committee w^as 
first established for the relief of Ko- 
man CatlioUcs.from their disabilities 
by law. From this justifiable course 
more dangerous designs were sufibred 
to foUoM’. The success of republican¬ 
ism in America, aud the menaces of 
war with republican France, sug^sted 
the idea of overthrowing the authority 
of government fu Ireland. In 1792, 
his Majesty’s message directed the 
repeal of the whole hodg of anti- 
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Romanist statutes, excepting those 
which prohibited admission into par- 
*liament, and into thirty great offices 
of state, directly connected with the 
confidential toartments of administra¬ 
tion. Tlie Romish committee had al¬ 
ready extended their views still fai’- 
tlier. The well-known Theobald Wolfe 
Tone was theU* secretary, and he pre¬ 
pared an an alliance with the republi- 
canised Presbyterians of the north, who, 
in 1791, had organised in Belfast a 
club entitled “ The United Irishmen.” 

The combination of the Romanist 
of the south and the dissenter of the 
north was rapidly effected. Their mu- 
tnal hatreds were compromised, for the 
sake of their common hostility to 
Church and State. Upwards of 
100,000 men in arms were promised 
by the north; millions, to be here¬ 
after armed, were offered by the 
south; agents were despatched to 
ujge French expeditions; correspon¬ 
dences were held with America for 
aid; the wliole machinery of rebel¬ 
lion was in full employment; and a 
civil war was already contemplated 
by a group of villains, incapable of 
any one of the ipipulscs of honourable 
men. 

It is memorable that, in the sub¬ 
sequent convulsion, not t)uc of those 
men of blood displayed the solitary 
virtue of the ruffian—courage. They 
lived in subterfuge, and they died in 
shame. Some of them perished by 
the rope, not one of them fell by the 
swori The leaders begged their 
lives, betraj’ed their dupes, ac- 
knawledged thcii' delinquencies, and 
finished their days beyond the Atlan¬ 
tic, inflaming the hostility of America, 
libeling the government by which 
their lives were spared, and exempli¬ 
fying the notorious impossibility of 
reforming a rebel but by the scaf¬ 
fold. 

Attempts have been made, of late 
years, to raise those men into the re¬ 
putation of heroism; they might as 
justly have been raised into the repu¬ 
tation of loyalty. No sophistry can 
stand against the facts. Not one of 
them took the common hazards of the 
field: they left tlic wretchedpeasantry 
to fight, and satisfied themselves with 
harangues. Even the poetic painting 
of Moore cannot throw a halo round 
the head of I^rd Edward Fitzgerald. 


This hero walked the country in 
woman’s clothes, to be aiTosted in 
his bed, and perish in a prison. 
Tone cut his throat. Irishmen are 
naturally brave; but it is no dis¬ 
honour to the nation to know 'that 
treason degrades the, qualities of 
natm e, and that conscience sinks the 
man of nerve into the poltroon. 

It was among the singular in¬ 
stances of good fortune which saved 
Ireland in her crisis, that J^ord 
Castlereagh assumed the duties of 
Irish Secretary. Uniting mildness 
of address -with known detemi- 
natioD, he was a favourite In the 
House of Commons, which in tliose 
days was proud of its character alike 
for manners and intrepidity. His in¬ 
defatigable vigilance, and even the 
natural vigour of his time of life, 
rendered him adequate to services 
and labours which might have broken 
down the powers of an older man, 
and which must have been declined 
by the feeble health of his prede¬ 
cessor, Pelham, who still actually 
retained the office. Even his family 
connexion with the Viceroy may 
have given him a larger share than 
usual of the immediate confidence of 
government. 

Under all circumstances, he was 
the fittest man for the time. He pro¬ 
tected the country in the most diffi¬ 
cult period of its existence. Thei'e 
*ivas but one more service to secure 
Ireland against ruinous change—the 
rescue of her councils from the do¬ 
minion of the mol); and it was his emi¬ 
nent fortune to effect it, by the Union. 

There is the most ample evidence^ 
that neither parliamentary reform nor 
Catholic emancipation were the trhe 
objects of the United Irishmen. The 
one was a lure to the malcontents of 
the north, the other tp the malcon¬ 
tents of the sooth. But the secret 
council of the conspiracy—deto|mined 
to dupe the one, as it despised the 
other—had resolved on a democracy, 
which, in its day of triumph, follow¬ 
ing the steps of France, would, iii all 
probability, have declared itself in¬ 
fidel, and abolished all religion by 
acclamation. Party, in the north 
pronounced its alliance with France, 
by commemorating, with French 
pageantry, the anniveraary of the 
Revolution. The remnants of the old 
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volunteer corps were collected at this 
menacing festival, which lasted for 
some dajs, and exhibited all the pomp 
and all the insolence of Paris. Em< 
Uematic figures were home on car¬ 
riages drawn by horses, with repub¬ 
lican devices and inscriptions. On 
one of those carnages was a figure of 
Hibernia, with one hand and foot in 
shackles, and a volunteer presenting 
to her a figure of Liberty, with the 
mot^o, “ The rcleasement of the 
prisoners from the Bastille.” On 
another was the motto,—“ Our Gallic 
brethren were bora July 14th, 1789. 
Alas! we are still in embryo.” Another 
inscription was — “ Superstitions 
jealousy the cause of the Irish Bastille; 
let us unite and destroy it.” The 
portrait of Franklin was exhibited 
among them, with this inscription,— 
“Where Liberty is, there is my 
country.” Gunpowder and arms were 
put in store, pikes were forged, and 
treasonous addresses were privately 
distributed throughout the country. 

It is to be observed, that those acts 
occurred before the accession of Lord 
Castlcreagh to office: their existence 
was the result of that most miserable 
of all policies—the sufiferance of treason, 
in thehopethatit may die of suflerance. 
If he had guided the Irish councils in 
1792 instead of in 1794, the growing 
treason would have either shrunk from 
his ener^, or been trampled out by 
his decision. * 

It has been the custom of party writ¬ 
ers to charge the secretary with rash¬ 
ness, and even withinsolcnce. The an¬ 
swer is in the fact, that, until the year 
in which the revolt became imminent, 
his conduct was limited to vigilant 
precaution—to sdstaining the public 
spirit—to resisting the demands of fac¬ 
tion in the House—and to giving the 
l^al that firs|, and best creator of na¬ 
tional conrage—the proof tiiat, if they 
did not betray themselves, they would 
not be betrayed by their government. 

In 1798, the ^bellion was ripe. 
The conspirators had been fnlly fore¬ 
warned of their peril by the vigour of 
public measures. But, disgusted by 
the delays of France,—conscious that 
every tour wjeis drying detection 
doser round them; and still dore, in 
fienzy whidi Providence 
suffers to take possession of m en 
abusing its gifts of understanding,— 


they at last resolved on raismg the 
flag of rebellioL A retnrn of the 
rebd force was made by Lord Edwar# 
Fitzgerald, stating the number of 
arimd men in Ulster, Leinster, and 
Munster, at 279,8961 and the 23d of 
May was named as the day of the 
general insnrrection. 

Government now began to act. On 
the 12th of March, it arrested the whole 
body of the delegates of Leinster, assem¬ 
bled in committee in the metropolis. 
The seizure of their papers gave the 
details of the treason. Warrants were 
instantly issued for the arrest of the 
remaining leaders, Emmett, M'Ncviu, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and others. 
We hasten on. A second committee 
was formed; and again broken op by 
the activity of the goverament. Tlic 
French agency was next extinguished, 
by the arrest of O’Connor, the priest 
Quigley, and others, on the point of 
leaving England for Franco. Seizures 
of arms were made, the yeomanry were 
put on duty, the loyalists wore formed 
into corps, aimed, and disciplined. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald had es¬ 
caped, and a rewai'd of £1000 was put 
npou his head. On |hG 19th of May, 
only four days before’the outbreak, he 
was arrested in an obscure lodging in 
Dublin, stabbed one of his captors in 
the struggle, was himseli’ wounded, 
and died in prison of his wound. 

During this most anxious period, the 
life of every leading member of govern¬ 
ment was in imminent periL Plots were 
notorloosly formed for the assassination 
of the commander-in-chief, and tlie 
chancellor; but Lord Castlereagh #’as 
obviously the especial mark tor the 
conspirators. In scorn of this danger, 
he gallautly persevered; and, on the 
22d of May, the very night before the 
commencement of the insurrection, he 
bsonght down to the House the*follow- 
ing message from the Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant :— 

“ That his excellency had received 
information, that the disaffected had 
been daring enough to fbrm a plan, 
for the purpose of possessing them¬ 
selves, in the course of the j^resent 
weeky at the metropolis; of seizing the 
seat of govenunent, and those In 
authority within the city. That, in 
consequence of that information, be 
had ducted every military precaution 
to be taken which seemed expedient; 
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that he had made foil communication 
to the magistrates, for the direction 
l^f their eiforts; and that he had not a 
doubt, by the measures which would 
be pursued, that the designs of the 
rebdlious would be eftfectually and 
entirely cinishod.” 

To this message the House of Com¬ 
mons voted an immediate answer,— 

That the intelligence thus communi¬ 
cated filled them with horror and in¬ 
dignation, while it raised in them a 
spirit of resolution and energy.” And, 
for the purpose of publicly showing 
their confidence and their determina¬ 
tion, the whole of the Commons, pre¬ 
ceded by the speaker and the officers 
of the House, went on foot, two by 
two, in procession througii the streets, 
to the castle, to carry up their address 
to the Viceroy. 

Lord Castlercagh, during this most 
anxious period, w as in constant acti¬ 
vity, keeping up the correspondence 
of his government with the British 
Cabinet and the generals command¬ 
ing in Ireland. But, the coiTcspon- 
dcncc preserved in the Memoirs is 
limited to directions to the military 
oiScers—amojig whom were the bravo 
and good Abm'cromby, and Lake, 
Moore, and others who, like them, 
were yet to gain their laurels in nobler 
fields. 

The rebellion, after raging for six 
weeks in the south, and exhibiting 
the rude daring of the peasantry, in 
several desperate attacks on the prin¬ 
cipal towns garrisoned by the army, 
was at length subdued by Lord 
Coniwallis; who, at once issuing 
an ampesty, and acting at the head 
of a powerful force, restored the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity. This promptitude 
was fortunate; for in August a de¬ 
barkation was made by General 
Humbert in the west, at the head of 
eleven hundred French troops, as the 
advanced guard of an army. This 
force, though absurdly inferior to 
its task, yet, by the rapidity of its 
marches, and the daring of its com¬ 
mander, revived the spirit of insur¬ 
rection, and was joined by many of 
the peasantry. But the whole were 
soon compelled to lay down their 
arms to the troops of the Viceroy. 
Scarcely had they been sent to an 
English prison, when a French squad¬ 
ron, consisting of a ship of the line 


and eight frigates, with 5000 troops on 
board, appeared off the northern 
coast. They were not left long to 
^eam of invasion. On the very next 
day^ the squadron under Sir John 
Borlasc Warren was seen eutgrlng 
the French anchorage. The ene¬ 
my were instantly attacked. The 
line-of-battlc ship, the lloche, writh 
six of the frigates, was captured after 
a sharp cannonade; and among the 
prisoners was found the original in¬ 
cendiary of the rebellion, Wolfe Tone, 
bearing the commission of a French 
adjutant-general. On his frial and 
sentence by a“court-martial in Dublin, 
he solicited to bo shot as a soldier, 
not hanged as a felon. ^But there 
was too much blood on his head to 
alter the forms of law for a villahi 
who had retmrncd for the express 
purpose of adding the blood of thou¬ 
sands to the past. To escape being 
hanged, he died by his own hand, de¬ 
plorably, but suitably, closing a life 
which honesty and industiy might 
have made happy and honourable, by 
the last and only crime wliich he 
could have added to the long list of 
his treasons. 

, The administration of Lord Castle- 
reagh was now to be distinguished 
by another national service of the 
highest order. The British govern¬ 
ment had been awakened, by the 
rebellion, to the necessity of a union. 
The object of the rebels was to sepa¬ 
rate the two islands by violence: the 
danger pointed out the remedy, and 
the object of government was to join 
them indissolubly by law. Themed- 
sure had been proposed nearly a 
century before, by the peerage 
Iceland themselves, then shrinking 
from a repetition of the war of Jaqtes 
II., and the swcepiiqg confiscations 
of the popish parliament. The mea- ' 
sure was twice proposed to tho 
British cabinet, in 1703 and 1707. 
But the restless intrigues of party in 
the reign of Anne occupied all the 
anxieties of a tottering government; 
and the men who found it difficnlt to 
float upon tho* surge, thought them¬ 
selves fortunate to escape the additional 
gusts, which might come rulSing the 
waters from Ireland. <> The Volimteer 
armament, with the example of 
America, if not actually infiambg 
Ireland to revolution, yet kindling a 
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beacou to every eye which sought the 
way to republicanism, agun awoke 
the cabinet to the necessity of a union. 
The regency question, in which the 
Irish parliament attempted to divide, 
not 4 )nly the countries, but the crown— 
j^acing one half on the head of the 
Prince of Wales, and the other half on 
the head of the King—again startled 
the cabinet. But, as the peril abated, 
the means ofprotection were thrown by. 
The hurricane of France then came, 
and'dashed against every throne of 
Europe, sinking some, shattering 
others, and throwing clouds, still 
pregnant with atom and dame, 
over the horizon of the civilised 
world. But the vices of France 
suddenly extinguished the European 
perils of Revolution. The democracy 
which, proclaiming universal peace 
and fieedom, had summoned all na¬ 
tions to be present at the erection of 
a government of philosophy, was seen 
exulting in the naked display of 
cruelty and crime. In place of a 
demigod, Europe saw a fiend, and 
shrank from the altar on which no¬ 
thing was to be accepted but the 
spoil and agonies of man. 

Those facts are alluded to, simply (p 
extinguish the gross and common 
charge, that the British cabinet fos¬ 
tered the rebellion, only to compel 
the countij to take refuge in the 
Union. It is unquestionable, that the 
wisdom of its policy had been a maxim 
for a hundred years; that the plan 
was to bo found in the portfolio of 
evei-^ cabinet; that all administrativb 
fpresight acknowledged that the tune 
must come when it would be inevi- 
»table, yet put off the hour of action ; 
that it haunted successive cabinetis 
like a ghost, in every hour of national 
darkness, and,^hat they all rejoiced 
at its disappearance at the return of 
day. But when rebellion broke ont 
in Ireland itself—when it was no longer 
the reflection from the glare of Ameri¬ 
can democracy, nor the echo from the 
howl of France; #hen the demand of 
separation was made |>y the subjects 
of the British crown, in the sight 
of England—the necessity was irre¬ 
sistible. There was .no longer any 
alternative between binding in fetters, 
and binding in law. Then t^ re- 
.mve of Pitt was made, and its per- 
Wfinance was committed to the hands 


of a fearless and faithful man. Ire¬ 
land was relieved from the burden of 
a riotous and impoverished indepenip 
dence, and England was relieved from 
the contemptible policy of acting by 
party, which she despised, and paying • 
a parUament to protect a constitu¬ 
tion. 

But we must hasten to other things. 
There was, of course, an infinite out¬ 
cry among all the tribes who lived 
upon popular corruption. In closing 
the gates of the Irish parliament, they 
had been shut out from the mart 
where they had flocked night and day 
to sell their influence, their artifices, 
and themselves. The voluntary slave- 
trade was broken up; and the great 
dealers in politieal conscience re- 
gafded themselves as robbed of a 
right of nature. The kings of Benin 
and Congo could not be more indig¬ 
nant at the sight of a British cruiser 
blockading one of their rivers. The 
calamity was universal; the whole 
body of parliamentaiy pauperism was 
compelled to work or starve. Tho 
barrister was forced to learn law; tho 
merchant to tuim to his ledger; the 
country gentleman, who had so long 
consoled himself for Ids weedy fallows 
by the reflection that, if they grem 
nothing else, they could at least grow 
forty-shilling voters, found “ Othello’s 
occupation gone.” The whole flight 
of carrion-crows, whom tho most dis¬ 
tant scent of corruption brought upon 
the wing; all the locust race, which 
never alighted, but to strip the soil ^ 
the whole army of smecurism, the 
countless generation of laziness and 
license, who, ns in the monkisk days, 
looked to receiving their dally meal at 
the doom of the treasury, felt the 
sudden sentence of starvation. 

But this, too, passed awa}'. Job¬ 
bery, a more than equivalent for the 
exemption of the land from the viper, 
became no longer a trade; faction 
itself, of all existing things tho most 
tenacious of life, gradually dropped! 
off; the natural vitality of the land, 
no longer drained away by its blood¬ 
suckers, began to hhow itself in the 
vigour of the publie mind; peace did 
its office in.the renewal of public 
wealthy and perhaps the happiest 
years of Ireland were those which 
immediately followed tho Union. If 
Ireland was afterwards oversbadowedt 
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the cause waste be foniid in that sullen 
influence which had thrown Europe 
* into darkness for a thousand years. 

Lord Castlereagh was now aid- 
yanced an important step in public 
life. Mr Pelham, who i^m ill health 
had longbeen an absentee,resigned his 
oflice. ^e services of his manly and 
intelligent substitute had been too 
prominent to be overlooked. A not 
less trying scene of ministerial courage 
and ability was about to open, in the 
proposal of the Union; and no man 
could compete with him who had ex¬ 
tinguished the rebellion. 

A letter from his friend Lord Cam¬ 
den (No^mber 1798) thus announced 
the appointment:—Dear Castle¬ 
reagh ,—I am extremely happy to bo 
informed by Mr Pitt that the ^ish 
of the Lord-lieutenant that yon should 
succeed Mr Pelham (since he has 
relinquished the situation of secre- 
tai-y) has been acceded to by the 
King and his ministers; and that the 
consent of the English government 
has been communicated to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis.” 

On the 22d of Januaiy, a message 
to the English House of Commons 
was brought down, recommending the 
Union, on the ground of “ the unre¬ 
mitting industry with which the ene¬ 
mies of the country persevered in 
their avowed design of separating 
Ireland from England.” Ou the 81st, 
Pitt moved eight resolutions as the 
basis of the measure. Sheridan moved 
an ammidment, which was negatived 
by one hundred and forty to fifteen 
votes. In the Lords, the address in 
answer to the message was carried 
without a division. It was clear that 
the question in England was decided. 

In Ireland the discussion was more 
vehement, and more protracted; but 
the decision was ultimately the same. 
Parliament went the way of all crimi¬ 
nals. It must be allowed, that its 
scaffold was surrounded with popular 
clamour, to an extraordinaiy extent. 
It faced its fate with national haugh¬ 
tiness, and vigorously proclaimed its 
own virtues to the Last. But, when 
the confusion of the scene was over, 
and the scaffold was moved away, 
none lingered near the spot to wring 
their hands over the grave. 

The unquestionable fact is, that 
there was a national sense of the un¬ 


fitness of separate legiskturcs for two 
countries, whose closeness of connexion 
was essential to the existence of both. 
The Protestant felt that, by the ^fatal 
folly of conceding votes to the popish 
peasantry—^votes amountiugto univer¬ 
sal suffrage—parliament must, inafew 
years, become popish in all but the 
name. The landlords felt that, tho 
constant operation^ of party on tho 
leasantry must rapidly overthrow all 
rroperty. The still more enlightened 
)ortion of society felt that every 
lOur exposed tho country more peril¬ 
ously to civil commotion. And even 
the narrowest capacity of judging 
must have seen, in the smoking har¬ 
vest, ruined mansions, and slaughtered 
population of the revolted counties, 
the hazard of trusting to a native 
parliament; which, though it might 
punish, could not protect; and which, 
in the hour of danger, could not stir 
hand or foot but by the help of their 
mighty neighbour and fast friend. 

If, in the rebellion, a wall of iron 
had been drawn round Ireland, and 
her constitution had been Icfk to the 
defehee furnished by her parliament 
alone, that constitution would have 
been but a cobweb; parliament would 
have been torn down like a condemned 
building; and out of the ruins would 
have been instantly compiled some 
grim and yet grotesque fabric of popu¬ 
lar power—some feai'ful and uncouth 
mixture of legislation and vengeance 
a republic erected on the principles of 
a despotism; a temple to anarcly^, 
with the passions of the rabble for its 
priesthood, $nd the fallen heads of all 
the noble, brave, and intellectual in 
the land, for the decorations of tho* 
shrine. 

The ciy of Repeal has revived the 
recollection of the pBi'liament; but 
the country has refuged to recognise 
that cry as national, and even the 
echo has perished. It was notoriously 
adopted, not for its chance of success, 
but for its certainty of failure. It was 
meant to give faction a perpetual pre¬ 
text for mendicancy. But the men¬ 
dicant and the pretext are now gone^ 
together. A few childish people, foV- 
getting its uselessness ana its errors, 
alone continue to whbie over It—as a 
w'cak parent laments the loss of asoiv 
whose life was a burden to him, and 
whose death was a relief. Tbe Union 
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was one of tbe highest services of 
Lord Castlereagh. 

In corroboration of those sentiments, 
if thej cotdd require any, it is observ¬ 
able how rapidly the loudest oppo¬ 
nents of the measure lowered their 
voices, and adopted the tone of govern¬ 
ment. Flunket, the ablest ihetoriciau 
of thepmrty—who had made his oppo¬ 
sition ccmspicuous by the ultra-poetic 
extravagance, of pledging himself to 
swear his sons at the altar, as Hamilcar 
swore Hannibal to Roman hostility— 
took the first opportunity of reconcil¬ 
ing his wrath to ofiico, and settled 
down into a chancellor. Foster, the 
speaker, who had led the opposition, 
received his salary for life without a 
pang, and fidlcd the office of chancel¬ 
lor of the Irish exchequer. Bushe, 
the Cicero of the house, glowing with 
oratorical Indignation, condescended 
to be chief-justice. ^1 the leaders, 
when the battle was over, quietly 
slipped off their armom', bung up 
sword and shield on their walls, put 
on the peace costume of handsome 
salary, *and subsided into title and 
pension. 

No one blamed them then, nor need 
blame them now. They had all been 
actors — and who shall reproach the 
actor, when the lamps are put out 
and the audience gone, for thinking of 
his domestic meal, and dropping into 
his bed ? Nature, like truth, is power¬ 
ful, and the instinct of the lawyer 
must prevail. 

One man alone “ refused to be com¬ 
forted." Grattan, the l>emosthenes 
of Ireland, for years kept, without 
awearing it, the Carthaginian oath, 
wvhich had slipped out of the mind of 
Plnnket. Ue talked of the past with 
the rapt anguish of a visionary, and 
eschewed humii occupation with the 
rigid inutility pf a meftiber of La 
Trappe. Grattan loi^ continued to 
linger in Ireland, until he was hissed 
out of his patriotic romance, and 
laughed into England. There,he found, 
that be had lost the better part of his 
life in dreams, and that the world de¬ 
manded evidence that he had not lived 
in vain. Fmtunately for his own 
fame, he fistened to the demand; for¬ 
got Ids sorrows over the dead in the 
<datms of the living; threw in his share 
to the. genertd contribution of the 
national neart against the tyranny (ff 


Napdeon; and by some noblespeeches 
vindicated the character of his national 
eloquence, and left an honourable re- ■ 
collection of bimself in that greatest 
temple of fame and free minds which 
the worid has ever seen—the parlia¬ 
ment of England^ 

Lord Castlere^h, on the final dis¬ 
solution of thelim legislature, trans¬ 
ferred his residence to London, where 
(in July 1802) he took office under 
the Addington ministry as President 
of the Board of Control—an appoint¬ 
ment which, on the return of Pitt, he 
retained, until (in 1805) he was placed 
by the groat minister in the office of 
secretasy for the wai* and colonial de- 
pai’tment. 

The death of Pht (1806) sur¬ 
rendered the cabinet to the Whigs, 
and Lord Castlereagh retired with 
his colleagues. The death of Fox 
soon shook the new administration, and 
their own imprudence broke it up, 
(1807.) The Grey and Grenville 
party were supers^ed by Perceval; 
and Lord Castlereagh returned to the 
secretaryshij) at war, which ho held 
until 1809, when his duel with Can¬ 
ning caused the retirement of both. 

In the Memoir, the circumstances 
of this painful transaction are 
scarcely more than referred to; but 
the i-eply to a letter from Lord 
Castlereagh to tlie King, distinctly 
shows the sense of his conduct enter¬ 
tained in the highest quarter. ^ 

The King has no hesitation in 
assuring Lord Castlereagh that he 
has, at all times, been satisfied with 
the zeal and assiduity with which ho 
has discharged the duties of the various 
situations whidi he has filled, and 
with tlie exertions which, under 
every difficulty, he has made for the 
support of Majesty’s and the 
country’s interest. 

“His Majesty must ever approve 
of the principle which shall secui'o the 
support and protection .of government 
to officers exposing their reputation, 
as wcU as their lives, in his service; 
when their characters and conduct are 
attacked, and aspers^ on loose 
insufficient grounds, without adverting 
to embarrassments and local difficul¬ 
ties, of which those 4)n the spot alone 
can 'form an adequate judgment.’* 
This, of oonnse, settled the royal 
optnioit; and the ministerial confidence 
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shortlj alSer reposed in Lard Castle- was rewarded by the restoration of 
reaighfin the most conspicnonamannert liberty to Europe, 
folly clears his r^utation from every The fortunes of Napoleon were at 
etain. length on the wane. France had been 

But the letter confirms one fact, stripped of her veterans by the retreat 
hitherto not much known, yet which from Moscow, and the Kossian and 
would alone mititie him to the lastmg Grerman armies had hunted the wreck 
gratitude of the empire. In allusion of the French across the Bhine. But, 
to the campugn of Portugal under in sight of final victory, the councils 
Moore, and the appointment of a sue- of the Allies became mvided, and it 
cessor, it adds,—“ It was also this im- was of the first importance to reunite 
pression which prompted the King to them. An interesting letter of the 
acquiesce in the appointment 'Of so late Lord Harrowby, to the present 
young a lieutenant-general as Lord Marquis of Londonderry, gives the 
Wcllin^on to the command of the narrative of this diplomatic mission, 
troops in Portugal.” Thus, it is to “I cannot recollect dates, but it 
Lord Castlercagh’s sense of talent, and was at the time when you. Lord Abcr- 
to his public zeal, that we ministerially deen, and Lord Cathcart, were accre- 
owe the liberation of the Peninsula, dited to the three sovereigns. It was 
His selection of the great duke, in mooted in Cabinet, I thmk, by Lord 
defiance of the claims of seniority, and Castlereagh, whether it would not be 
probably of parliamentary connexion, desirable, in order to carry the fcdl 
gave England seven years of victory, weight of the British Government to 
and finally gave Europe the crowuiug bear upon the counsels of the assem- 
triomph of Waterloo. bled sovereigns, that some one person 

But a still more extensive field of should be appoiuted who might speak 
statesmanship was now opened to him. in its name to them all. 

Canning had left the Foreign Office “ The notion was approved of; and 
vacant; before the close of the year after the Cabinet was over, Castle- 
it was given to Lord Castlereagh. reagh called me into his private room. 
Another distinction followed. The and proposed the mission to me. 1 
unhappy assassination of Perceval was, of course, highly flattered by 
left the premiership vacant; and Lord such a proposal from such a person; 
Castlereagh, thoi^h nominally under but I hM not a moment's hesitation 
Lord Liverpool, virtuaUy became, by in telling him, that I had tried my 
his position in the House of Cora- hand unsuccessfully on a somewhat 
monsf prime minister. similar mission to Bei’lin, where I 

There never was a moment of Euro- had also been accreditdd to the 
pean history, when higher interests two Emperors; that 1 had found 
were suspended on the intrepidity, the myself quite incompeteut to the task, 
firmness, and the wisdom of British which had half-kiiled me; that I 
coimcil. The Spanish war, difficult, thought the measure highly advisable, 
though glorious, was at all risks to but that there was one person only 
be sustained; Austria had taken up who could execute it, and that per- 
anns, (in 1809,) was defeated, and son was himself. He started at ^st. 
was forced to make the bitter peace How could he, as Seoretaiy of State,. 
that follows disaster. Napoleon, at undertake it? The thing was unheard 
Erfurth, sat on a throne which looked of. I then told him, that it was not 
over Europe, and saw none but vas- strictly true that it had never been 
sals. At home. Opposition flung its done: that Lord Bolingbroke went to 
<dd predictions of evil in the face of Paris in a diplomatic capacity when 
the minister, and incessantly charged Secretary of State; and that, though 
him with their realisation. An infirm In that case the precedent was not a 
minister in England at that crisis good one, it was still a precedent, and 
would have humiliated her by a treaty; I believed there were more. The con- 
that treaty would have b^n but a elusion to which this conversation led 
truce, and that truce would have been was, that ‘ he would talk it over with 
followed by an invasion. But the Sec- Liverpooland the consequence was 
tetary never swerved, and his confl- that, the next day, or the day aften*, his 
dence in the courage of England mission was decided.” 
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A letter, not leas interesting, from 
Ijord Blpon, gives some stnkmg par- 
ticnlturs of this mission. Jjord &pon 
had accompanied him to the Congress. 
** I allndc to his first mission to the 
Continent, at the close of 1813. I 
travelled with him from the Bagno to 
Bfile, where he first came in contact 
with any of the ministers of the Allied 
powere; and thence we proceeded to 
Langres, where the headquarters of 
the Grand Army were established, and 
where the allied sovereigns, the Em¬ 
perors of Austria and Bussia and the 
King of Prussia, with their respective 
ministers, were assembled.” 

The letter proceeds to state the 
views of the mission, much of whose 
• snccess it attributes to the combined 
suavity and firmness of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s conduct. But, an instance of 
his prompt and sagacious decision 
suddenly occurred. Blucher’s impetu¬ 
ous advance had been checked, with 
serious loss, by a desperate assault of 
Napoleon, who, availing himself of this 
success, had fallen upon all the ad¬ 
vanced foines of the Allies. There was 
wavering at headquarters, and there 
were even pr^osals of retiring beyond 
the Rhine. It was essential to rein¬ 
force Blncher, but there were no 
troops at hand. Lord Castlercagh 
demanded, “ Where were any to be 
found ? ” He was answered, that there 
were two strong corps of Russians and 
Prussians under the command of Ber- 
nadotte: blit that he was ** very tena¬ 
cious of his command,” and they could 
not be withdrawn without a tedious 
negotiation,—in other words, we 
presume, without fear of giving that 
clever but tardy commander a pretext 
for abandoning the alliance altogether. 
The difficulty was, by a high autho- 
viity, pronounced zns«rmoMn/^&. Lord 
Castlcreagb, who was present at the 
council, simply demanded, “ whether 
the reinforcement was necessary f and, 
on being answered in the affirmative, 
declared that the order must be given *, 
that England had a right to expect 
that her allies should not be deterred 
from a decisive course by any sucli 
difficulties; and that he would take 
upon himself all tlie responsibility that 
®rise, regarding the Crown- 
Prince pf Sweden. 

The order was issued: Blucher was 
reinforced; Napoleon was beaten at 


Laon; and the campaign rapidly 
approached its close. Still, formidable 
difficulties arose. Napoleon, thon^ 
he had at last found that he coffi4 not 
face the army of the Allies, conceiyed 
the daring manoenvre of throwing liim- 
self in their rear—^thus alarming them 
for their communications, and forcing 
them to follow him back through 
France. The consequences of a desul¬ 
tory war might have been the revival 
of French resistance, and the ruin of 
the campaign. The manoeuvre became 
the subject of extreme anxiety in the 
Allied camp, and some of the chief 
anthorities were of opinion, that ho 
ought to be pursnea. ‘It is said 
(though the Memoir has not yet 
reached that part of the subject,) 
that the decision of leaving him be¬ 
hind, and marching direct on Paris, 
was chiefly owing to Ijord Castlercagh; 
who pointed out the weakness of 
taking counsel fi'om an enemy, the 
advantage of finding the road to Paris 
open at last, and the measureless po¬ 
litical importance of having the capi¬ 
tal in their possession. 

This advice prevailed: a few thou¬ 
sand cavalry were sent in the track of 
Napoleont to entrap him into the idea 
that he w’as followed by the Grand 
Army, while Schwartzenberg marched 
in the opposite dirootion ; and the 
first intcliigenco which reached the 
French army was in the thunderclap 
which announced the fall of thff Em¬ 
pire ! 

Lord Harrowby’s letter, in referring 
to a subsequent period, gives a curious 
instance of the chances on which tho 
highest events may turn. 

“ Now for my other service in tlie 
dark. After the attempt to assas¬ 
sinate the Duke of Wellington at 
Paris, tho Government was naturally 
most anxious to get him away. But 
how? Under whatever pretext it 
might be veiled, ke would still call it 
imnning away, to which he was not 
partial. But, when Castlercagh was 
obliged to leave Vienna, in order to 
attend his duty in parliament, I Avas 
fortunate enongh to suggest that the 
Dukeshonld bo sent to replace him ; 
and that would be a command which 
ho could not refuse to obey. 

“When I mentioned this to the 
Duke, just after I loft you—-for I was 
then quite full of the memoiy of my 
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little expioits—ho quite agreed that* 
if he had been at Paris, on the return 
of Buonaparte to France, it woidd 
have been higMy probate that they 
ecoM have seized him. 

“Small events are great to little 
men; and it is not nodnng^ to have 
contributed in the smallest degree to 
the snccess of the Congress at Vienna, 
(nor was it then ao,caUedO and of the 
subsequent campaign, and to the sav¬ 
ing of the Duke for Waterloo I ” 

After this triumphant course of 
political life, with eve^ gift of fortune 
around him, and perhaps the still 
higherconscionsnessofhavingachieved 
a historic name, how can we account 
for the closing of such a career in 
suicide? ^ 

The only probable cause was the in¬ 
tolerable burden of public business, by 
his havhig in chargethc chief Weight of 
the home department as well as the 
foreign. His leadership of the House 
of Commons was enough to have 
worn him out. Canning once said— 
“ that no vigour of mind or body can 
stand the wear and tear of a minister, 
above ten years.” Castlorcagh had 
been iinmc;sed in indcfktlgablc toll 
since 1794. Ho had stood “ the wear 
and tear ” for thirty years. Ilis life 
was w'holly devoted to business. 
Daring the summer ho rose at five, 
in winter at seven, and frequently 
laboured for twelve or fourteen hours 
in snecession. 

In person he was tall, with a mild 
and very handsome countenance in 
early life, of which we must regret 
that the portrait in the first volume 
of the Memoir gives but an unfavour¬ 
able resemblance. The most faithful 
likeness is that by Sir Thomas Law¬ 
rence, in me Windsor Gallery of 
Statesmen, though it has the effemi¬ 
nate air which that admirable painter 
had the unlucky* habit of giving to 
his men. 

The death of Lord Castlereagh 
seems to have been justly attributed 
to mental exhaustion, with the addi¬ 
tion of a fit of the gout, for which he 
had taken some depressing medicines. 
Tlio state of ids spirits was marked 
by the King, on his Majesty’s depar- 
tm’o for Scotland. At the Cabinet 
Council, ho had been observed to 
remain helplessly silent, aud his signa- 
tnro to public papers had become 


suddenly almost illegible. On those , 
symptoms, he was expressly pat intq 
the hands of his pbysiciaif, and^sdut 
to Foot’s Cray, his villa fo' Keht. 
The physician attended him until 
the Monday following. Early on 
that day ho was hastily summoned, 
and found his Lordship dead in his 
dressing-room. 

A letter from the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton conveyed the lamentable intelli- . 
gence to the present Marquis, who 
was then at Vienna. After some p«!- 
fatory remarks, tjie Duke says — 

“ You will have'seen, that I witness¬ 
ed tlie melancholy state of mind 
which was the cause of the catas¬ 
trophe. I saw him after he had 
been with the King on the , 9th ^ 
instant, to whom ho had likewise 
exposed it. But, fearing that he- 
would not send for his physician, I 
considered it my duty to go to hitfi; 
and rot finding him, to write tjoliim, 
which, considering what has since 
happened, was a Ibrtunate circum¬ 
stance. 

“Yon will readily believe what a 
consteniation this deplorable event 
has occasioned here. The fnncral 
was attended by every person in 
London of any mai’k or distinction, 
of all parties; and the crowd in the 
streets behaved respectfully and cre¬ 
ditably.” 

The Duke’s remarks on “ the fortu¬ 
nate circumstance” of applying to the 
physician, wc presume to have meant, 
the vindication of the Marquis’s 
character fi’om the guilt of conscious 
suicide. For the same reason, we 
have given the details. They relievo 
the mind of the Christian and the 
Englishman from the conception, that 
the most accomplished intellect, anil 
the highest sense of dutj*, may not 
be protective against the, m^ng^oc^ 
crime and folly of self-murder. 

Wc have now given a general 
glance at the rmteriel of those vo¬ 
lumes. They contain a great variety 
of public documents, valuable to tbo 
future historian, though too ofkied 
for the general reader. One, how¬ 
ever, is too curious to be altogether 
passed by: it is from Lord Brougham, 
(dated 1812,) offering Mihself for 
employment in American affairs;— 

“ My Loud, —I am coufidhnt that 
the step which I am now taking can- 



of m/.sen^cel' 
to'bfe^a^y’s ^veratfeffli *111 tho 
condadb of the negbtiAfkni ifitjti. the 
United States, wheresoever tn« s'^ine 
may be carried^ on. . “j*. . 

• I am 4ndaced to th^l:" >that t 
might be of T£se as^^ itegotiator in 
t1^ affair. I troi^t ^ is nnnebessi^ry 
. to add^ that loan have no moUve of 
a prirate or pensohal nafnreo in 
maldng tiiis offer. Shonid'it be ac¬ 
cepted, I mnst liai^aiiiy stistain s 
considerable itfjwy i? *ny professional 
pirsuits,” &c. * . ' 

We think that, itL » tlwise 

volumes to the country, the pr^nt 
«Marquis of Londonderry has not 
merely fulfilled an honourable frater- 
*nal duty, but has rendered a ser- 
yieo fo public eharacter. Faction 
hdd caliuftniat^ Ijord Castlercagh 
thrpngdmut a large . portion of Ids 
ctfeer. The man who hroaks down 
a fierce rehelKon, and who ex¬ 
tinguishes a worthless legislature, 
must bo prepared to encounter the 
hostility of whose crimes he has 
punished, or whose traffic he has put 
to shame. The felon natnrally hates 
the hand which holds the scales of 


prdCk^fftgieS^' ' . - . |T?cr. 

arti- 

0ix wa» nn|ig|ed vlti^ence. 

If tbe jkfiriik.eCk i^sfed fu thu 
snpeiutitKML"«4*(^«^t*fhd ^ 
memories: it dtilt 

more haaaii|^%. spaKiaa ammt^ the 
proffisslonab'iiaiis, wdic^ ambition 
wasftwaied bytimprospect^jtrepab- 
l|u, or midll. tras ^ be screened 

ly itti tg^tabldhlBent;. ^fie has been 

OnaiS0 

'suppression hi8‘'CQrrc«q)ondenoe la 
these volumes ahd^s ‘^ennuify-'vieur 
which he t<kih ^ oond^en <3i 

L^nd. 

The <[c^(3on of the. safety ef irs- 
land liae^our CQine beffire the lei^- 
latnre dnee agam, in iffi Its breadth. 
Is Ireland,, to be a perpetual seal cf 
rebellion? 4s every#4roiffian to find 
there on^ an ar^uiy ? itf every fhe- 
tion to find there only a parade* 
ground? Is its soil'to be a pwpetual 
fount of waters, that can now only 
to poison the healthfiil chann^s of 
society? Is the power of govern¬ 
ment to be employed only in the 
hideous duties of the gaoler and the 
executioner? Is the noblest consti¬ 
tution that man has ever seen to be 
ntterly paralysed, from the moment 
when it touches a soil containing mil- 


justice, and, if he cannot strike, is 
snre to malign. The contemptuous 
dignity with wfiicli Lord Castlereagh 
looked down npon his libellers, and 
his equally contemptuous disregard 
of defence, of course only rendered 
libel more inveterate; and every low 
artifice of falsehood was exerted 


lions of our fcllow-subjects?—and to 
be paralysed by the* act of these 
millions? 

These are the questions which well 
may disturb the pillow of the states¬ 
men of England. We have no hesi¬ 
tation in answering them. As the 
min of Ireland has been the act of a 


against the administration of a man 
wM was an honour to Ireland. 

His course in England was in a 
higher region, and he escaped the 
mosquitoes which infest the swamps 
' of Irish political life. Among the 
leaders of English party he had to 
contend with men of honour, and on 
the Continent his task was to sus¬ 
tain the cause of Europe. There, 
mingling with monarchs in the simpli¬ 
city of a British gentleman, he carried 
with him all the influence of a great 
British minister, and entitled himself 
to that infiuence by the value of his 
8e^^'ices. Yet, amopg the highest 
distmetions of his statesuumaffiip, we 
nave but slight hesitation in naming 
tlie rapid overthrow of the rebellion, 
scene was new, the struggle 


false religion, its renovation must be 
the act of the true. This is no time 
for tardiness in this experiment. 
Revolt has thrown asli^ its arms, 
but its antipathy remainsWe shall 
have revolt npon revolt, tmtil the 
country is turned into a field of battle 
or a sepulchre. If •the rude, vulgar, 
and cowardly conspirators of the 
present hour have found foUowers, 
what might not be the national 
hazard if some valorous hand and 
vivid intellect—some one of those 
mighty men whd are bom to take 
the lead of nations, should marshal 
the willing multitudes at a time when 
England was once again strug¬ 
gling for the liberties of Europe ? Are 
we to leave Ireland, with all its 
natural advantages, to the unchecked 
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jwogresS of superstition, until, likii' 

KoToftn C.aiupa|fta, under same 
at^des, it exblMt§ nothing but a de> 
sert, trhere msu 'b^r da^l%ht should 
put on his striftest. speed, and whete 
he should not sleep n|^t,- unless he 
had already takenmeasairedf hk grave? 

Ihe Mempir prefixed to the offickQ 
papers in these volume tonnes uith 
aifigular brevity on» the persona^ oha- 
racteiisticB ofthe late Marquis ol%on- 
donderry. 

' J^nt the true bio^a^y of a pnhifc 
mfn is to be (band in. hiS public ca< 

. reer. There flatteiy can deceive no 
longer, and pan^yrk is brought' tb 
the test of posterity. It fell to the lot 
of Lord Castl^ca^ to take a lead iu 
thenar most memorable transactions 
of his timein the overthroar of the 
Irish Rebellion; in ^e establishment 
of the Unioh; in the downfall of the 
Frendi empire; and in the settlement 
of the peace of Europe at the Congress 
of Vienna. Those four , are his claims 
on the living gratitude of his country, 
and on the homage of tho generations 
to come. The mind which was equal 
to those tasks must have been a mind 
of power; the determination which 
could have sustained him, iii defiance 
of all personal and public danger, must 
have been of tho highest order of per¬ 
sonal and public intrepidity; and the 
patriotism which, in every advance of 
ins official distinctions, and every act 
of his ministerial duty, directed his 
steps, as it then raised him above all 
tlie imputations of party, now retains 
his memoiy in that elev.atioii, which 




partisanship can no moreTeaeb thtto 
it can coriiprehend: Esthnal^e in dH 
the relatio^ of .private Iflfe, 4^^ ho-' 
nourable in 0 the trusts of states- . 
manshrp, thb bitterness of Opposition 
has never dared to touch his personal ' 
charactar; and even faction'has shown 
its sense of his services, by never . 
venturing to insult his tomb. If the - 
enemies of Ireland remember him 
with hatred, the historian of Trelapd 
must record him with honour. If« 
faction in England cannot yet be I'c-* 
concUed to the man who kept it at' 
bay, it must remember him as the'' 
statesman *Vho was' neither to -be * 
bought,nor bailed; whose life was 
a ipcurity to- the coustitution, and ' 
whose conduct formed the most pro-^'^ 
minent contrast to that of [those sub* 
sequent possessors of office, wjiomjt ‘ 
found the means alternately to coivupt 
and to controL 

It is not orir wish to offw a rash 
and groundless pane^pie to any man. 
TVe refer simply to tne facts—to the 
eminence of l^giand under his policy, 
and to its sudden difficulties under the 
abandonment of his principles. We 
think Lord Castleroagh entitled to 
the full tribute which can be paid ^7^ 
national respect to the memory of a 
statesman distinguished by courage 
and conduct, by unblemished honesty, 
and by unfailing honeinr. We tliink 
him fully entitled to bear upon his 
monument the name of— A GrUat 
ERunsTi MiNiSTsm. 

The most passionate avidity for ” 
renown cannot desire a nobler name. , 


A CAM,. 

There is a ciy throughout the land, 

The needy loudly ask for bread; 

Craving and unappeased they stand, 

They cannot all be duly fed. 

The ridi in vain large alms bestow— 

They fail to stem the rising tide 
»Of want, and beggary, and woe, 

' That hems them in on every side. 

Lo Ifjfcm the stream that overflows, 
ll^h gushing rivulets roU wide, 

And far from where their source arose, 

They bless the land through which they glide. 

Shall Britain let such lesson fail? 

Shall not her overhurthen’d soil. 

Afar, where skill and strength avail,, 

Send forth the hardy sons of toil ? 
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Aiise, fe peasants, boldjabd^trong! 

Con^aga!' relieve yoafourtben’d* land, 

Toward a grad^as it)0untry throng 
That jiee^'tbe willing heart ahd band: 

There 'jritii'a c&erfnl vigour drive 
/ the rewaid:denied,ye here, 
yllrdngh wholesome’ industiy to^ thrive. 

With lessedlnl^ labour, year by year.: 

• 

Tour many children, thid:. ye/eel 
' .<fiero as a burthen on your hands, 

„Thero shall efirioh yc throuth their seal, 

’, And tend ydur flocks, aaa till your lands. 

Ko cry for bread shall pierce your ear,. 

‘Fnli harvests shall requite, your toill' ■ 

And, bobnteously yonr am to cheer. 

Shall yield ye corn^ and wine^ and oU. , 

Be&d the pMpeifs of our liad,' 

. By want mk^riiesolnte and rude,. 

With sullen heart and wasted hand 
Ahldng ad aima of broken food 1 
^Behold, and snatch tliwn flfom desprii’— 

Give tbeur far Effort a fair 

With lab^thfi^.ftbeBmbsimay bear-- . 

And y^sball be tlielr shield. 

AhdyOiWhotfr'fct is cast above . 

WantSt jjcrihaw ^eyons woes! 

, Be yoiirsW’^^ fl'e.e work of love, 

" The debt that, man his brother owes., .* 

Begtow' not that ye prize the least-r 
Give knowledge,^valoiu*, skill, and worth: 

Statesman andsoldicr, ky 7 er,.^'iest, f 
Physician, merchant, ^ yo forth:. 

And, Britain’s dauehtere I *^Ve your aid. 

Arise, make rqady. ,cros 3 ,the.wavo! 

Te, for meet help ana s(»lace made, 

Go forth to cheer, to bless, to save! 

Let hot . the exiles vainly ask . 

For liomc and sweet domestic cares ; 

Fulfil your high and gracious task— 

Go forth, join heart and hand with the 

And ask yo all, as fortii ye go, 

The guidance. (rf„a light divine, 

Tiiat thlfbagh-the d^kest hours shall glow,' 

And steadfast, in all peril shine. | 

Go fopth'with. a behoving h^art,' 

Tour GiiarA is sure by'night and day i 
.Forth thretSltthdiwhdcnmssdepn^ 

Ye sbairflnd ina|jOa*on yohr wdj%, 

.^IlflVLIA'B av. 
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What is Spain aiioutt 
WHAT IS SPAlir AJBOUT?, 


Whilst France, writhing under 
self-inflicted wounds, is preserved from 
anarchy only by despotism^ whilst 
Germany, coavnlsed by the Imitative 
folly of her cbildren, enacts a travcstio 
of Paris tragedies; and Italy, like a 
froward cliild, screaming to go alone 
before she can walk, kicks at her lead¬ 
ing-strings, and falls upon her nose— 
the affah^ of a third-rate power, such 
'US Spaiii bos dwindled inM, have na¬ 
turally enough been overlooked and 
forgotten. It is time to recur to them 
for a moment. Spain has once been, 
and yet again may be, a leading mem¬ 
ber of the European family. Under 
a better government, she again may 
.see'days of pi’osperity s and peace.' 
Again ber nSerchant-fleets may cover 
tlie seas,*her ti adei-s, be renowned for 
enteri)rise and wealth, her population 
bo commensurate with the extent and 
productiveness of her territory. And 
this may ocenr ivhilst nations, but 
yesterday paramount in riches and 
power, sink by their own madno^S into 
impotence and poverty. Her rise will 
not bo more astonishing than theii- 
decadence. 

At present, it appears the destiny 
of Spain to be misgoverned at home, 
and misunderstood abroad. The in¬ 
surrection now budding into life and 
vigour in so many of her provinces 
illustrates this proposition. Origina¬ 
ting in the grossest maladministration, 
out of Spain its scope and nature, and 
the possible importance of its results, 
are misconceived and undert ated. It 
diflera from any previous revolt since 
the death of Ferdinand AHI., inasmuch 
as it i.s less the eflbrt of a party, stri¬ 
ving for the success of a priuciple and 
a man, than the uprising of a nation 
struggling to shake off *hc yoke of ■ a 
galling and intolerable tyranny. There 
can be no doubt that a very large 
inaiority of the Spanish people heartily 
w'ish success to the movcmoiit against 
the existing government of the coun¬ 
try,. Unfortunately, a majority of.this 
majority confine tlu^selves to wish¬ 
ing, instead of putting their hand io 
the work, which then would sopa be 
done.. Their lukewarmness, however# 
XBXi hardly be wondered at, when we 
remember how m^y, of them have 
. vot. Lxrv.—no. cccxcvw. 


sacrifieed property^ and security to, 
their political coavictions, and ruined 
themselves in the strife o^artieS. Of. 
these parties, the two mosc numejous,. 
long opposed to each other, and.v^hose 
tenets once stood wide as the poles 
asunder, have forgotjpn old hatreds,, 
made mutual sacrifices, and joined* 
Jhcart and lianid against the commom 
foe. The result^is, the division of the 
country into two Camps. On the one 
hand is the Queen-niothei*—^in whose 
dexterous fingers Isabella is a mpre 
puppet—I^arvaez, O’HonncU, and the * 
rest of the cornipt babal from the Rue' 
de Oourcclles. These have posi^iession 
of the machinery aud materiel of Ihe 
state. They hold* the. purse, which 
places at their devxition two armfes, 
one of soldiers, the other of policemen,. 
employds, spies, and venal cmlssariei^'', 
of all kinds. To use a simile appro- 
prialo to tlio times, they -havn.^t,,' 
upon the engine and-tendcr, coals and , 
water are at their command; but'they * 
misguide the train and iU'-trefat' . 
j)asseugers, clamorous for escape flqin .' 
their control. Spain, let Madrid ' 
pers argue aud deny as they trill, .m 
in a state of general'ferincnthtion and 
violent discontent •, on the brink 'of a 
convulsion which may very possibly 
cud in the ousting of Isabella II., and 
in the enthronement of her cousin, th^ 
Count dc Montemoliu.' In Spain “a , 
republic is an impossibility, and almdsi ^ 
without partisans ; and if the present 
queen be swept away by the tide Of 
national indignation' against her un¬ 
scrupulous mother, the crown must 
naturally-devolvc upon the son of .Don 
Carlos. At least, lie is the only eli¬ 
gible candidate—we may ever! say, 
the only possible one. Bon Francisco, 
the Incapable, would of course ..depart 
with his wife; his brother, J}on En¬ 
rique, convicted of instability and oif 
treachery to his party* ■ would ha*v« 
nobody’s support; apd the Duke, of 
Moutpensipr is so totally out of the 
question, so wholly without" ttdhe-^ 
rente, as an aspirant to the'SpanisK 
thrOhe, “thali wc have difficulty in iCtft-. h 
E diting a statement confidently mafie 
by; persons worthy of belief, thait.|ho 
recent vi6tmi • of a great revolunop . 
still dhisctB, from bis retirement in 
■ ■ ' ■ ■ 2 s 
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this counti"^, intrigues designed to 
place a crown upon the bead of the 
youngest hope of the house'of Orleans. 
On the other hand, the Carlist party 
18 ptill strong in Spain—much strong¬ 
er, comparatively speaking, than it 
was two or three years ago; for it has 
clung together and preserved its integ¬ 
rity, whilst other parties have split 
and become dii^embercd. And al¬ 
though the bulk of the Spanish people 
may be less anxious- to get any one 
man, or set Of men, into power, than 
to get rid of those who at present 
so brutally ronghride them; yet the 
conviction has been gradually gaining 
strength that, by character, education, 
and fair promises, the Count deMonte- 
molin offers the best guarantees for that 
firra, impartial, and just government, 
under which alone'is there a chance 
of Spain being raised from her present 
sunken and nnprosperous condition. 
1?he Progresistas, who fiercely hated 
and fought against the father, rally 
round the son, persuaded that from 
Isabella, so long their idol, they would 
in vain look for a realisation of their 
political programme. Of their cordial 
understanding and co-operation with 
the Carlists there now can hardly exist 
a doubt. A very brief retrospect will 
suffice to explain its causes and foun¬ 
dation. 

When Louis Philippe completed 
the job of the Spanish mamages, the 
Cai’lists—^n^ho, although grievojisly 
stricken and disheartened by the treaty 
of Bergara, had never entirely ceased 
to labour for the attainment of their 
one great end—^rested upon their arms, 
and awaited in comparative inaction 
the dawn of better days. They aban¬ 
doned not liope, nor abjui'ed intrigue; 
but they may bo said to have ceased, 
for a while, to conspire. Tn their 
fallen state, with their slender re¬ 
sources, what could tliey «io against 
the puissant King of the French? 
For he it was against whom they 
must contend, did they venture to 
assail the throne of Isabella, and to 
dispute the rule of Christina. In 
England, too, their old enemies, the 
\\’liigB, had just come into power ; 
the name of Palmerston was a sound 
of ill omen to Carlist ears ,• Bilbao 
anji British marines, Passages and Com¬ 
modore Ilay, were words inseparably 
ooupled, and pregnant with fatal me¬ 


mories to the upholders of legitimacy 
in Spain. Supposing that, by dint of 
indefatigable exertions, they succeed¬ 
ed ill raising funds, in mastering an 
army, in entering Spain sword in 
band—^forthwith they were met by 
that ugly and unnatural monster, tho 
Quadruple Alliance, waiting, open- 
mouthed, to blast them to the four 
winds of heaven. An attempt, under 
such circumstances, would have been 
worse than useless ; it would have 
been squandering a chance, and the 
Carlists had none to throw away. So 
they waited and watched. Mean¬ 
while, what did the rulers of Spain— 
the persons governing behind the 
mask of that poor, ill-bronght-up, ill- 
used princess, Isabella ? It was natu¬ 
ral to suppose that, having many ene¬ 
mies in the country—many persons 
and parties whose ambitions and inte¬ 
rests were clieckcd and thu?arted by 
their ascendency—they would endea¬ 
vour, ns far as possible, to conciliate 
and gain over these, or at any rate to 
secure the support of the masses, by 
moderation and good government. A 
very moderate amount of this latter, 
be it observed, would have sufficed to 
gain them popularity, and to give 
stability to tlicir reign. The nU,tion 
had endured so much—had suttered so 
terribly from civil wars, rebellions, 
re/actions, and the like—that all they 
expected, almost all they asked, was 
to be kicked gently. They dared 
not think the screw wouhl be alto¬ 
gether taken ofl’; but, considering the 
damaged state of their articulations, 
they did hope it would bo a little 
eased. A man who had undergone a 
course of knout, might look upon a 
cat-o’-ninctails as a blessed exchange, 
and be ready to ling the drummers 
who applied it. This was exactly the 
case with Spain, long drained by war- 
contributions ■ and ravaged by con¬ 
tending factions. From her state of 
exhaustion and suffering she had not 
had time to recover during tho honest 
and conscientious, but brief and' too 
gentle rule of Kspartero. Never was 
there a finer chance for a party coming 
into power than the Christines or 
Moderados bad, when they seized 
tho reins. The ball was at their 
foot, and they had but to pick it up. 
Instead of that, they , kicked it away. 
A little of tho moderation their 
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political designation implies—a little, 
a very little, of the patriotism and 
disinterestedness always so loud in 
ibeir months, and so w'anting in their 
deeds, and they might have won the 
hearts of their weary, war-worn coun¬ 
trymen. That moderation—tliey had 
it not, and when vaunting their pat¬ 
riotism they thought only of ■^eir 
profit. No sooner were they in power 
than they abandoned themselves to 
their vicious instincts, and thought 
but of filling their pockets. Christina 
reverted to her old system of unscru¬ 
pulous appropriation; Narvaez, hav¬ 
ing filled the higher military grades 
with his creatures, and made the 
army his own by pampering and flat¬ 
tery, gave free play to the unbounded 
bnitality of his nature. Universal 
con’uption became the order of the 
day, extending through every admini¬ 
stration, from the minister of the 
crown down to subalterns and clerks. 
The revenue, increasing in the very 
teeth of Spanish financiers—and which, 
by the commonest honesty and the 
most ordinaiy amount of ability, 
might soon have been rendered suf¬ 
ficient to iiicot the expenditure of the 
country, and the long-neglected claims 
of tlie foreign creditor—was so extra¬ 
vagantly collected, and paid tribute 
to so many infamous peculators, that 
it was hardly recognisable in the 
reduced form in -which it ultimately 
reached the treasuiy. The country 
groaned, the honest were indignant, 
the oppressed murmured, the boldest 
plotted. Groans and indignation, 
murmurs and plots, w'cre alike in 
vain; alike tljcy were arbitrarily 
silenced and crushed. Narvaez and 
his bayonets were .there, keeping the 
peace; wlulst Christina and lierfriends, 
w'ith smooth and smiling counten¬ 
ances, picked np the doubloons. 
Quick! a short shrift and a shari) 
cartridge for the. first who speaks 
above his breath. This did for a 
time, and might have done longer, for 
in Spain he who holds the purse holds 
the poM’cr: besides wliich, the rod 
breeks of King Louis Philippe’s co¬ 
horts showed menacingly along the 
Pyrenees; and Lord Palmerston, 
although ho had been so scurvily 
treated in the matter of the marriages, 
might still, it was thought, be induced, 
in case of need, to send a frigate or 


two, and a battalion of marines, to 
protect his old ally Cliristina, should 
any serious rebellion break out. But 
one morning the Parisians turned 
their king ont of his house; and the 
day afterwards, the Spanish govern¬ 
ment, whilst labouring under delirium 
of some kind, gected Mr Bulwer from 
his; thus throwing, as the saying 
goes, the haft after the blade, quarrel¬ 
ling with England at the very moment 
they most needed her assistance, and 
remaining exposed, without hope of 
succour, to the assaults and maclii- 
nations of their numerous enemies. 
Whereupon there w-as an immediate 
cocking of every Cariist beaver in or 
out of Spain. The old chiefs, who for 
six years had starved and struggled in 
the “Cause of their king, (succumbing 
finally before a general’s treachery 
rather than to the arms of their foes,) 
looked out from the nooks where they 
long had rusted in retirement or exile, 
and more than one was heard, in the 
words of the old Jacobite song. 

To shout to the north, where his leader shall 
roam— 

’Tls time now for Cl«n-lic, our king, to come 
home. 

There was a like stir amongst the 
Progresistas, who were being hanged, 
banished and imprisoned by the score, 
on account of revolts and disturbances 
in which they had less share than the 
secret agents of their persecutors. 
Either from presumptuous confidence 
in their own strength, or because they 
deemed tlicy had gone too far to 
recede, and that it was too late to 
adopt a conciliatory policy, the clever 
gentlemen in pow-cr at Madrid, not 
content with reviving, b}^ their insane 
foreign policy, the bopesof two pow'or- 
ful and hostile parties, doutinuod to in¬ 
crease the number of their domestic 
enemies by persevering in a system of 
tyranny and porscention. The con¬ 
sequence has been a coalition from 
which they have every thing to dread 
—a coalition whichhas been denied by 
those interested to place it in doubt, 
but whoso existence each succeeding 
day renders more manifest. 

It may be asked how it is possible 
for stanch absolutists, such as the 
Carlists liavc always been, to coalesce 
with men of suen liberal principles 
SjS the Progresistas profess. This 
question is replied to in three words. 
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When he accepted his father’s renun¬ 
ciation in his favour of his claims 
upon the crown of Spain, Count 
Montemoliu did not bind himself to 
adhere to his father’s prejudices, or to 
the less tolerant part of his political 
creed. Dmingnine years’ detention 
and exile, the young prince, whose ad¬ 
herents claim for him the rights and 
title of Charles*VI. of Spain, has 
doubtless become convinced of the 
impossibility of ever bringing back 
the country he aspires to reign over 
to the old system of iiresponsible 
absolutism and priestly tyi*anny,— 
a system rendered especially odious 
by the weakness an‘3 vices of the two 
last monarchs who governed by it. 
'Ihe Progi'csistas, on their part, desire 
no exclusive favour, no monopoly of 
power: compelled to withdraw their 
support from her they once enthusi¬ 
astically defended, they have no other 
candidate to put forward. Don En¬ 
rique, in whom the}" once were disposed 
to confide, basely sold and betrayed 
them; and as to Espartero, whose 
ambition has been the subject of such 
tierce diatribes on the part of the 
ignorant and the malicious, both in 
Spain and in England—the idea of his 
aspiring to regal power appears too 
ridiculous, to those acquainted with 
liis simple tastes and unobtrusive 
w'orth, to be for an instant dwelt upon 
and seriously refuted. No; all the 
Progresistas ask is a free press, elec¬ 
tions conducted without bribery or 
bayonets, security for persons and 
property. Do one of these things 
exist in Spain now ? Let facts reply. 
We read the answer in the suppres¬ 
sion or silence of every Opposition 
newspaper; in the packed benches of 
the Cortes; itf the imprisonment, ban¬ 
ishment, and confiscation, without 
«?tated accusation or form of trial, of 
hundreds of innocent persons. Fi-om 
this tyranny, than which none can be 
worse, the Count de Montemolin 
promises relief. Tlio Progresistas 
accept his pledge, and rally round his 
standard. 

The Madrid government, which, 
j'inee the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent year, has constantly provoked 
petty disturbances, as pretexts for 
arbitrarily (wnsigning to the dungeon 
Or the colonies as many as possible of 
those they dislike or fear, now find 


themselves face to face with a i-oal 
insurrcctioh of most formidable as¬ 
pect. They have cried wolf till the 
wolf has come, and they run con¬ 
siderable risk of being devoured. In 
vain they deny their peril, affect to 
bluster and talk big; their real alarm 
peeps through the flimsy cloak of 
bravado. A government confident of 
its strength, and of the support and 
sympathies of the governed, does not 
condescend to treat and tamper with 
rebels. If the insurgents be so con¬ 
temptible in numbers and resources 
as tlie organs of Narvaez and the 
Queen-mother dally assert them to 
be, why not crash them at once, instead 
of attempting to buy over their chiefs, 
who, on their part, pocket the bribes 
and laugh at their seducers ? If 
Cabrera, for weeks together, lay 
sick and bedridden in a Catalonian 
village, why was not a detachment, 
or, if necessaiy, a divi.sion, sent to 
apprehend liim? Such flimsy impos¬ 
tures deceive no one. The truth is, 
that, with the exception of a few for¬ 
tified places, the cast of Spain is in 
the hands of the Cavlists and Progres- 
ista.s, who come up to tlic walls of 
the cities and levy contributions at the 
very gates. The north only waits 
the signal to burst into revolt; in the 
Castiles alarming demonstrations arc 
daily made, and armed b.ands show 
themselves on various points ; in the 
large commercial towns in tlic south, 
whose desire for a revision of the 
present al)surd Spanish tarift’ renders 
them ardent liberals, discontent 
smoulders, and in an instant may burst 
into a flame. There are Andalusian 
cities wdiere the appearance of Espar- 
tcro, or of some other popular and 
influential Progresista, would at once 
raise the entire population. At pre¬ 
sent, howevei’, the revolt is in its 
infancy, and can hardly be sajd to have 
begun. Its chiefs avoid encounters, 
and busy themselves with organisa¬ 
tion—^whicli proceeds rapidly, in spite 
of the marches and countermarches of 
Messrs Cordova, Pavia, Villalonga, 
and the other Christino generals, and 
of the glorious victories narrated in the 
columns of the Heraldo and other equal¬ 
ly veracious journals. According to 
these, Cabrera has already been seve¬ 
ral times totally routed and driven over 
the frontier. Wo have strong gi’ounds 
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for believing that, up to this moment, 
—although hU Iieutoiiants%avo been 
engaged in small aifrays, of little or 
no importance, but terminating, with 
scarcely an exception, in their favour 
—he himself has not smelt powder, 
burned in anger, since he loft Spain in 
1840. He waits the proper moment, 
when his arrangements shall be com¬ 
pleted, to commence operations upon 
a largo scale; and meanwhile he very 
judiciously avoids frittering away his 
strength in profitless skirmishes. By 
the last advices worthy of credit, he 
is at the head of six thousand men, 
well armed and uniformed, and nearly 
all old soldiers, iu high spirits and 
thorough discii)line. This force does 
not include the numerous detached 
and irregular bands spread over Cata¬ 
lonia and Valencia, or various bodies 
of Progresistas, who inarch under their 
own banner, but are ou the best of 
terms with the Carlists, and will co¬ 
operate with them in the day of battle. 
Anns and ammunition are procured 
without difficulty from France and 
Englaiul. The French Republic has 
its hands too full to attend seriously 
to such trifles. Although General 
Cavaighac, to get rid of the importu¬ 
nities of that blatant knave Soto- 
mayor, did order the arrest of a brace 
of unlucky Progresistas, there is little 
chance of his carrying out the pre¬ 
ventive system to a rigorous extent, 
or of his depriving the starving French 
manufacturers of the crust they may 
obtain by fabricating arms and cloth¬ 
ing for the Carlist troops. As to 
England, she is, of course, in no 
way called upon to prevent the ex¬ 
port of Birmingham muskets and 
Hounslow cartridges, even should she 
suspect their destinatioit to be differ¬ 
ent from that entered at the custom¬ 
house. Indeed, it is shrewdly suspected 
that Lord Palmerston would like 
nothing better than to see his quon¬ 
dam friends ejected from Spain, and 
to resume amicable relations with 
that countiy by accrediting an am¬ 
bassador to the court of Charles Yl. 

It is worthy of remark that Cabrera, 
who made himself so notorious, dur¬ 
ing the last civil war in Spain, by his 
barbarous cruelties — provoked, but 
not justified, by his mother's mm'der 
—appears now to have adopted a 
totally different system, and to have 


exchanged his ferocity for moderation 
and humanity. We hear of no moi'c 
cold-blooded shooting of prisoners, or 
wanton and unprovoked aggressions; 
Ch#8tino soldiers who have fallen 
into his hands, or into those of his 
subordinates, have been disarmed and 
set at liberty; good treatment has 
been shown to magistrates and other 
officials, carried off as hostages or 
held for ransom. The contributions 
levied ou the country have been regu¬ 
larised, and are willingly paid; the 
peasantry receive the insurgents as 
liberators, instead of shunning them 
as spoilers. Furious at this state of 
things, which they can neither alter 
nor conceal, the Christines know not 
how to show their wrath, or on whom 
to wreak it; and the means they resort 
to for the expression of their spite 
are jjerfectly suicidal. The unfortu¬ 
nate Conatitucional of Barcelona, one 
of the few remaining papers in Spain 
which now and then venture to speak 
the truth, is arbitrarily suppressed 
for drawing a faithful picture of the 
state of the province; whilst the very 
next day one of the government gene¬ 
rals confirms the truth of the sketch, 
and the disaffection of the peasants, 
by enforcing the premature gathering 
ill of the fruits of the earth, to rot and 
perish in store, and by forbidding the 
labourer to cany to the field more than 
six ounces of food, lest he should sell 
or give it to the Carlists—annexing 
to these stringent enactments others 
ecpially onerous and tyrannical. All 
this time, at Madrid and in other cities, 
arrests efintinue; and every day fresh 
victims are consigned to Ceuta, the 
Philippines, or the prisons, their rela¬ 
tives and friends being thenceforward 
added to the host of the disaf¬ 
fected. Why, this is stark-staring 
madness! the insanity, preceding 
perdition, with which God afflicts those 
ho would destroy. To discomfltnre 
and destruction, total and lasting, the 
party still dominant in Spain are to 
ail appearance hastening. None will 
pity their fall. They will be con¬ 
demned not only by ail just men, but 
by the most reckless advocates of 
political expediency; for they bavo 
been blind to their own true interests, 
as well as unblushingly contemptuous 
of every principle of morality and 
good government. 
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CONSERVATIVE UNION. 


No private calamity wMehiphas 
occurred for years has so startled the 
mind of England as the withdrawal 
of Lord George Bentinck from the 
scene of his nsefnl labours. In the 
prime of life, in the full possession of 
a vigorous and masculine intellect, at 
the head of a large and increasing 
political party, who revered him for his 
unsullied honour, and loved him for 
his undaunted courage, ho has been 
taken from ns by one of those myste¬ 
rious visitations which are sent as 
a token that the destinies of the world 
are indeed in the hands of God. 
Sliort as was his public career, he had 
won for himself a name which will not 
lightly die away in the history of his 
country, and his memory will be 
cherished among us as that of a 
man who had the welfare of Britain 
thoroughly at heart; and who, in an 
age of degenerate and vacillating 
statesmanship, had the iiimness to 
tear off the mask from the features of 
hypocrisy, and to expose the awful 
consequences of tliat culpable race for 
power W'hich has effected the partial 
disorganisation of this great and once 
prosperous empire. 

The loss of such a man at such a 
time is indeed far more a public than 
a private calamity. As such, it has 
been felt throughout the realm by 
thousands who understood the true 
position of Bentinck as the champion 
of native industry, and the titter un¬ 
compromising foe of that selfish and 
sordid system which seeks to aggran¬ 
dise the few at the cost of the 
labouring many. A large proportion 
even of those who originally yielded 
to the deleterious doctrines of the 
free-traders, but who, through sad and 
wholesome experience, had become 
alive to the folly and iniquity of the 
modem scheme, were gathering con¬ 
fidence from his unremitting exer¬ 
tions, and preparing to rank them¬ 
selves by his side. In him tlie British 
colonies have lost their fimest friend 
ai^ advocate. JChe noble struggle 
which he made this year in behalf of 
the oppressed and defrauded West 
Indian planters, was, in the opinion of 
many who knew him wdl, the proxi¬ 


mate cause of his death; for a similai' 
amount of physical and intellectual 
labour has hardly ever been under¬ 
taken even by a professional man» 
and never without the Imminent risk 
of shattering the constitution. 

We should ill perform our duty to- 
the public, and to the constitutional 
party whose cause we have undc- 
viatingly supported, if we omitted to 
take this last sad opportunity of testi¬ 
fying our respect for the memory of 
so valuable a man. The tcndmicy of 
the present age is to estimate merit 
by success, and to offer its sole 
homage to the winner of the despe¬ 
rate game. But those who look 
deeper into the secret springs of 
human action and impulse, can 
hardly fail to recognise in Bentinck a 
character invested with that rare 
chivalry and devotion which, by com¬ 
mon consent^ we accept as the attri¬ 
bute of our purest patriots and 
heroes. Chicanery, deceit, suid false¬ 
hood were utterly abhorrent to his 
mind. Ue had no taste for those 
state tricks wliich have superseded the 
old manly English method, and no 
sympathy for those who used them, 
lie went into the arena of politics as 
a soldier might go to battle, confident 
in the integrity and justice of the 
cause in which he ■was engaged, and 
determined to maintain it to the last 
against any weight of opposition. It 
was this resolute and undaunted spirit 
which at once raised him from com¬ 
parative obscurity to the rank of a 
great parliamentary leader; for those 
■who co-operated with him knew well 
that they were dealing with a man 
superior to all intrigue, and ready to 
lay down his life rather than in¬ 
fringe, in the slightest degree, on the 
pledge which he had offered to his 
conntjy. 

We have no hesitation in saying 
this, because we are certain that no 
one will question the sincerity of our 
conviction. During the last two 
years, and almost without intermis¬ 
sion, we have been compelled to 
devote a large portion of our space to 
the consideration of public questions,, 
and of the political dlfficnltlcs of the 
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Hme. On more than one point our 
views were seriously opposed to those 
entertained and advocated by Lord 
George Bentinck; nor have we con¬ 
cealed our opinion that his tactics, 
however bold, were not the best 
adapted for accomplishing the obiect 
which we have most warmly at heart,, 
the reconstitution of the Conservative 
party upon such clear and defined 
principles as may rescue the country 
from its present perilous position. 

We feel that the necessity of such 
a union is so plain and urgent—that 
the danger of allowing the affairs of 
Britain to be longer administered by 
a feeble but stubborn ministry has 
been so clearly demonstrated—that 
we cannot any longer afford to remain 
inactive, or to indulge in idle recrimi¬ 
nation. The safety of the country 
peremptorily demands the adoption 
of a different policy, and the resump¬ 
tion of the reins of government hy 
hands that are capable of holding 
them. It is for the gentlemen of 
England to decide whether tliey shall 
adu])t such a course by uniting cordi¬ 
ally hand and heart to retrieve us from 
our present embarrassments, or sit idly 
by as mere spectators of a fatal com*8e 
of legislation. The present crisis is by 
far too serious to be viewed Avith in¬ 
difference, or through the coloured 
glass of obsolete party interest. Tlie 
welfare of the empire is at stake, and 
that is a subject with Avhich none of 
us can dare to dally. 

What are the differences which at 
present separate one section of the 
Conservatives from the other ? They 
resolve themselves simply into the 
adhesion of a few talented, but we 
must say obstinate men, to a leader 
whose tortuous policy has been the 
main cause of our present unhappy 
position. We have no wish to say hard 
things even of Sir Robert Peel. Wc 
believe, and devoutly hope, that his 
reign of office is over, and that no 
combination of circumstances may 
occur to bring him back, even for the 
shortest period, into power; and, 
believing and hoping this, we arc 
content to let him alone, and leave 
him to the judgment of that posterity 
which ho is so peculiarly prone to 
invoke. But wc ask those who have 
clung with such extreme tenacity 
to his cause, seriously to view 


the effect of the late legislative mea¬ 
sures upon the community at large— 
to consider how far the result of the 
ft-ee-trade scheme has corresponded 
withk the nature of its promise—and 
to reflect upon the present precarious 
state of om' oldest and Inost valuable 
dcpendeucics. We blame no ono for 
having cntertained-‘an opinion con¬ 
scientiously differing from our own. 
There may not bo any disgrace in 
having consented to an experiment 
which, when put into practice, has 
resulted in an absolute failure; but 
there is ^disgrace, ay, and infinite 
dishonour, in refusing to acknowledge 
an error when its consequences are 
made palpably manifest, and in per¬ 
sisting to gloss it over for the sake of 
an egotistical consistency. We do 
not believe that high-minded and 
honourable men will be guilty of such 
vain and frivolous conduct; and it is 
in that belief that we make our pre¬ 
sent most urgent appeal. 

Look at the effect of oiu’ present 
free-trade laws, not only upon the 
revenue, but upon the internal indus¬ 
try of Britam. Is it not clear and 
utterly beyond dispute, that our 
exports, for whicl^ we have saci’ificed 
every thing, ai-e greatly on the decline, 
aud that our imports are steadily 
iucrea.sing? Not even the merest 
tyro in political science,—not even 
the dullest dolt that clamoured at the 
meetings of the League,—will venture 
to affirm that this is a state of things 
which can continue without entailing 
ruin on the country; and yet the 
Whigs, with that insensibility and 
sottisbness which is as much their 
characteristic as obstinacy, have an¬ 
nounced for next session then- inten¬ 
tion of pushing the experiment fur- 
tlier! For a yeai* we have had no 
budget, a circumstance entirely with¬ 
out a par.allel inparliamentai^ history. 
The excess of the national expenditure 
above the revenue has been stated at 
the enormous sum of a million and a 
half, though Ave believe that in reality 
three millions would not cover the 
deficiency; and a considerable item 
even of that revenue is to be cut off 
from us, when the act repealing the 
com law shall come into full operation. 
We cannot look for any improvement 
in tvipde whilst we leave our mar¬ 
kets open to the produce of foreign 
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laboar, and allow the wealthy classes 
to be supplied with almost all their 
articles of consumption from an unre- 
munorating source. We must again 
look to the customs as our main 
source of revenue, and more than 
that, as our absolute salvation from 
the anarchy which must ensue, if the 
hundred small non-exporting trades 
of the country are to be sacrificed for 
the monopoly of the few, and tho 
millions engaged in these pursuits 
made beggars and driven to despera¬ 
tion. 

And what is the’state of tho mono¬ 
poly ? How have tho manufacturers 
gained? Let fouk millions of di¬ 
minished exports on the half year only, 
and the suppression of the Manchester 
return of the number of unemployed 
operatives in the very metropolis of tho 
League, be thereply. Yes— it has come 
to this pass, that the free-traders pare 
not publish to the world the results of 
their own madness. In the month of 
June last, there u'cre within a fraction 
of EioHT THOUSAND workmcu without 
employment in JManchester alone, and 
the numbers were increasing so fast, 
that it was deemed expedient to dis¬ 
continue the startling return. How 
can we be surin-ised that ChartLsm 
and disaffection are rankling in men’s 
minds, when wc take such deliberate 
pains to make them paupers ? 

We are told that the state of the 
Continent • is such that our export 
market is impeded. Let us for the 
moment admit that such is tho case, 
and let us see what sort of argument 
that famishes for the continuance of 
the present system. Is it deliberately 
proposed that we are to remain with 
our ports open, until France and Ger¬ 
many, and Spain and Italy, are tran- 
qnilliscd ?. Are the prophets of peace 
still so siingnino of the speedy rcalisa.- 
tion of their visions ? Are we to wait 
for years—with an' increasing debt, 
a diminished revenue, and still farther 
stagnation of employment—until our 
brethren on the other side of the 
Channel have reconciled their jarring 
theories of Red Republics and of 
unity, adjusted their boundaries, and 
again betaken themselves to the arts 
of peace ? Our own constitution may 
wml be shattered before that consum- 
ipation can arrive! But the truth is, 
4iiat, in many respects, the Continen¬ 


tal disturbances are not unfavourable 
to our export ti-adc. If, on tho one 
hand, they have occasioned a less 
degree of consumption; on the other, 
they have paralysed industry and de¬ 
preciated capital abroad. Belgium, it 
is true, is a formidable competitor for 
our staples in the foreign market; but, 
notwitlistanding, we do not expect 
any serious diminution in this branch 
of our foreign trade. Tho evil of 
whicli Avc complain is chronic, and it 
has not been caused by any sudden or 
violent convulsions. 

It is to our colonies that wo must 
look for the cause of our diminishcil 
exports. It was our paramount duty 
and obligation to have fostered these, 
and to have made them, by a wise 
system of rccijirocity, at once the best 
supporters of our power, and the most 
sure and steady cousumers of our ma- 
nufactui*cd produce. We have done 
nothing of tliis. On the contrary, the 
course which wc have thought proper 
to pursue towards those integral por¬ 
tions of the empire has been marked 
by tyrann}- and injustice. We have 
ruined the We.-t Indies, and yet we 
■wondci- why they do not consume our 
cottons! Our weak and ridiculous 
legislation, without foresight and witli- 
out principle, has not only retarded 
the progress of the colonies, but abso¬ 
lutely frightened them out of our 
market; and unless a very different 
system is speedily adopted, we. may 
have bitter occasion to rue our folly, 
and to curse the selfishness of the men 
who, from mere lust of personal power, 
have sacrificed the best interests of 
the nation. 

How, then, Have the manufacturers 
gained by free trade ? On the one 
hand, they have not been able, by 
inviting and giving every facility to 
imports, to increase the quantity of 
their export; on the other, they have 
closed up several of their surest mar¬ 
kets. The full extent of our egre¬ 
gious folly has not yet become visible 
to the public. The manufacturers, 
by a sort of retributive justice, arc 
the pei'sons who are feeling it the 
most, and ere long they will be com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge it. It is seri¬ 
ously affecting the trade and com¬ 
merce of our greatest cities. The 
number of vessels which have cleared 
out of the Clyde from the port of 
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Glasgow during the last nine months, 
is in tlio proportion of 382 to 602 for 
the same period in the previous year! 
Glasgow, as every one knows, owed 
its rise and opulence to its connexion 
with the colonies, more especially the 
West Indies; and here is the heavi¬ 
est blow which probably was ever 
heard of in the history of commerce, 
struck, tbrougli free trade, at the second 
city of Britain. It is good that we 
shouldJinow these things; better if, 
by revolving them, we can turn experi¬ 
ence to advantage. Let the electors 
throughout the kingdom, more espe- 
ciiillyjii the towns, meditate seriously 
before they are again called on to use 
their political franchise ; let them re¬ 
flect on their own diminished prosperi¬ 
ty, and bewai’e of that hollow liberal¬ 
ism combined with quackery w'hich 
is the stain and the curse of the age. 

To this position we have been 
brought by a bad commercial policy, 
originated by mean and mercenary 
men, and most unhappily adopted by 
a minister who became a convert 
towards the close of a long official 
life. We have seen and felt the sys¬ 
tem as it works; and the only ques¬ 
tion now for oiu' .consideration is, 
whether we are to suffer it to endure ? 
If we do so, it is vain to deny that 
wo are on the verge of general ruin. 
There is not a symptom of improve¬ 
ment. Day by day the cry of distress 
waxes louder, and yet we hesitate to 
tiike the necessary steps for effecting 
our own emancipation. There is 
hardly one man in the country—the 
bailie of Blairgowrie perhaps excepted 
—who can have, or feels, the slightest 
confidence in the abilities of Lord John 
Russell. Such a cabinet as this, in 
point of political decrepitude and im¬ 
becility, was never yet formed; and it 
could not live for an hour save for the 
unseemly dissensions in the Conserva¬ 
tive camp. These cannot be per¬ 
mitted to last. There is no merit 
in personal devotion when pushed 
beyond its proper sphere; and the best 
service which Sir Robert Peei can 
render to his sovereign, is utterly to 
abjure all pretension of ever returning 
to power. Surely he can have no 
wish to head a reactionary movement, 
or expose himself to the obloquy of 
recanting the last edition of his views. 

There is another reason w'hy the Con- 
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servativesare imperatively called upon 
to unite. Recent disclosures of a very 
startling nature have forced upon us 
the conviction, that the Whigs are 
worse than weak, and that they can¬ 
not be depended on as steadfast guar¬ 
dians of the crown. There is more in 
the famous letter written by Mr 
Tliomas Young, formerly private 
secretary to Lord Mclboiu-ne, than 
meets tlic eye. We attach no undue 
importance to this epistle—we shall 
not stoop so low as to examine the 
motives and intention of its author. 
His own attempted explaii.ition is, it 
possible, 'more damning than the 
treasonable missive itself. We could 
only, were we to exhaust our whole 
powers of illusti-ation, repeat what 
has been already stated in the mas¬ 
terly article of the Standat'd. It is as 
clear as day, that at the time of the 
passing of the Rcforai Bill, the under¬ 
lings oftlie "Whig administration were 
cognisant of a hideous project for a 
violent and bloody revolution, and 
that, to take the mildest point of view, 
they concealed that knowledge from 
tljcir masters. Franks werg obtained 
from the Horne Office^ for the purpose 
of suborning the loyalty of at least 
one officer, high in his Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice, and proposing to him the odious 
part of a leader in a popular insurrec¬ 
tion. Whether that letter, written 
as it probably was in the fullest con¬ 
fidence, ought or ought not to have 
seen the light, especially after- the 
lapse of so maivy years, is a matter 
with which wo have no concern. That 
is a question which is only personal 
to Mr Young and his correspondent; 
but wo have the document, and the 
whole nation is entitled to inquire into 
its tenor. And never, upon any ac¬ 
cusation of so grave a nature, was a 
more miserable defence preferred. In 
fact there can be, and there is, iio 
escape from the legitimate conclusion. 
Atthat time a section ofthe Whigswei'e 
ready, for the sake of canyingtheirown 
scheme, not only to have connived at, 
blit to have lent their whole influence 
to a popular outbreak and rising, 
which might, in all human probability, 
have been subversive of the constitu¬ 
tion of the countiy. Lord Melbourne 
might not have known of that letter: 
we go farther, and state our positive 
opinion that he was utterly ignorant 
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of its existence, because, however we 
may have differed ffom him in politics, 
he is a man whose personal hononr 
and loyalty have always been free 
from a stain. Wo believe—and are 
glad in stating it—that he was utterly 
ignorant of the vile treason which was 
hatching in his own department; but 
we shall not extend the same shelter 
of belief to others of his nnpatriotic 
party. That treason was meditated 
IB plain; and very thankful shall we 
be if the higher order of the Whigs 
shall take the pains, by disavowing 
and repudiating the acts of their sub> 
ordinates, and by withdrawing from 
those implicated the unmerited re¬ 
wards of their sedition, to clear them¬ 
selves from the heavy suspicion which 
this document undoubtedly affixes on 
their loyalty. It is a disclosure too 
grave to be met with a light explana¬ 
tion. The fact of meditated treason, 
known toAVhigofficials, has transpired, 
and we are entitled to know how far 
upwards the rank contagion had 
spread. 

That letter, apart from its historical 
value, is ^important at the present 
moment, inasmuch as we think that 
no one can pernse it without feeling 
convinced that, in any struggle for 
power, the Whigs would have no 
scruple in sacrlhciug principle to their 
interest. They have done so already 
repeatedly, and their tactics have 
always been to retain or recover office 
by making large concessions to the 
demands of the Badical or the Irish 
party. Wo are not without appre¬ 
hension that they arc, even now, con¬ 
templating some move of a similar 
nature, to be made during the ensuing 
session of Parliament, for the purpose 
of retrieving some portion of thefr lost 
popularity. The Kadical party have 
openly threatened to withdraw their 
support from the ministry unless some 
Increase of the suffrage shall be grant¬ 
ed; and an agitation to that effect 
would be particularly palatable to the 
free-traders, as it might tend, in some 
degree, to draw pnblic attention from 
the utter failure of their schemes. 
Any movement, in such a direction, 
would be followed by the most disas¬ 
trous consequences. A farther ipfusion 
of the popular element into the House 
oi Commons, would simply lead to 
greater encroachments on the consti- 
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tntion, more reckless, experiments 
upon the stability of our trade and 
commerce, and more culpable bidding 
by ministries for popularity in every 
shape. Where is to be the end of snch 
an agitation—unless, indeed, we were 
to follow the notable examples of 
France and Germany, and adopt uni¬ 
versal suffrage—if, on each occasion 
when the country is suffering under 
the pressure of noxious laws, no mode 
of relief can be suggested, save through 
an extension of the Reform Bill ? We 
should have thought that the success 
of the first experiment was not quite 
so conspicuous as to invite ano|iher of 
the same nature. The impudence of 
the Radical faction is really almost 
incredible. Mr Cobden and his con¬ 
federates have got free trade, from the 
effects of which we are presently lan¬ 
guishing ; and they now propose to re¬ 
vive ourspirits andrepleuisb ourpurses 
by stocking the House of Commons 
with an adffitional importation of men 
of precisely the same caste and opinions 
as their own! We suspect that the 
funds would scarce be lively if the 
countiy were assured that forty 
Brights, instead of one, wore seated 
in our National Assembly. 

We therefore again implore the 
Conservatives to unite without loss of 
time, since in their hands alone can 
we have a thorough guarantee for the 
safety of the crown, the stability of 
the national churches, and for the 
integrity of the constitution. Let aU 
lukewarumess, a}! promptings of per¬ 
sonal ambition, all latent rancour, and 
ail absurd and unreciprocated confid¬ 
ence, be given to the winds at once; and 
let us seriously and diligently apply 
ourselves to the task of recalling to 
Britain and her colonies that measure 
of prosperity w'hich wo possessed be¬ 
fore evil counsels prevailed, and which, 
even now, is not beyond our power to 
recall. The industrious classes of the 
community, impoverished and strait¬ 
ened as they have been, have a right 
to this service from the hi^-minded 
gentlemen of England. The power 
and the ability are with ns, if we only 
testify the disposition; and surely it is 
madness to remain at idle feud while 
the enemy are visible at the gate. 

These remarks are not based upon 
mere speculation. We are weU as¬ 
sured that, during the last few months. 
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mucb progress has been made towards 
a tborongh fusion of the two sections 
of the Conservative party, upon clear 
and common grounds. All didicnlties 
would by tins time probably have 
been removed, but for the scruples of 
two or three gentlemen who are sup¬ 
posed to possess the private confidence 
of Sir Robert Peel, and who have 
hitherto identified themselves with 
his fortunes. Now, as it must be 
perfectly apparent to any man of 
common reflection, that the bulk of 
the Conservatives never can, under 
any circumstances, consent to act 
under the leadership of Peel; as he 
himself has, over and over again, 
publicly stated that no motive or con¬ 
sideration would induce him to return 
to power—it is absolutely incompre¬ 
hensible to us how such scruples can 
exist in the minds of the individuals 
to whom wo allude, if they really 
believe in the sincerity of this last 
declaration of their leader. No one 
wants him to take office, and he says 
that he will not accept it. So far all 
are agreed. If we believed that any 
one of these distinguished and honour¬ 
able menJs convinced that the com¬ 
mercial policy of the last three years 
has been wise and sound, and that, 
with any amount of trial, it can ter¬ 
minate otherwise than fatally fur the 
interests of the country, we should 
have no right to address them upon a 
subject so momentous as this, and 
certainly no desire for one moment to 
gain their co-opdtation. But we can 
very well distinguish betwixt a feeling 
of strong attachment to an individual 
whose talents they have been accustom¬ 
ed to respect, but whose vie wa they h ave 
only partially penetrated, and a settled 
conviction in the soundness of the 
policy wliich it has been his destiny 
to originate. We believe that, hither¬ 
to, the former sentiment, and not the 
latter one, must be taken a.s the true 
explanation of their conduct—that 
they are unwilling to abandon the 
man, although they have lost their 
faith in the efficacy of his measures. 
Now, if this be the case, how can they 
justify themselves for opposing, upon 
such slender grounds, the I'ecoustruc- 
tion of the Conservative party? They 
must be well aware that Sir Robert 
Peel has forfeited for ever the confi¬ 
dence of a large majority of those who, 


a few years ago, were his most stead¬ 
fast and faithful followers, and that 
far more through his own deliberate 
acknowledgment of double-dealing, 
than from a mere change of opinion 
upon any one point of commercial 
policy, however important it might 
appear. It may be the mL^ortnne of 
Peel, rather than his fault, that he 
cannot estimate the proper value of 
plain manly confidence and unshrink¬ 
ing candour; that lie has invariably 
declined the straight for the crooked 
path; and that an excess of ingenuity 
—a vast a statesman— 

has tempted him to meddle, repeatedly 
and almost incessantly, with iutoi'ests 
fai' too important to be approached 
except Avith extreme deliberation. 
These are the considerations which 
must preclude him from being restored 
to his former rank as leader of the 
great Conservative party; and we 
notice them now, not as matter of 
blame to him, but iu explanation of 
the general feeling. And we go fur¬ 
ther than tlfls. We say that, iu order 
to render the Conservative union en¬ 
during, it Avill he absolutely necessary 
to recbustruct the party upon clear, 
avowed, solid, and proclaimed princi¬ 
ples, so that no doubt whatever may 
be left as to the course Avhich in future 
is to be pursued. Instead of that 
shifting and wavering policy which 
has paralysed our colonics, terrified 
our merchants, and depressed the 
money market, we must resolve upon 
a definite plan for the future, which 
shall restore confidence, and secure ns, 
so far as may be, against the recur¬ 
rence of sin) liar disasters. We must 
also detcraiinc whether tlio present 
currency laws are to be maintained, or 
whether they shall undergo snch alter¬ 
ations as siiall prevent tiicm from ag¬ 
gravating the pressure iu circumstances 
of unforeseen difflciilty. On all these 
points Sir Robert Peel stands strongly 
and unfortunately committed. Even 
since he has been in opposition, he 
has shown no symptoms of the slight¬ 
est relaxation of his last adopted ideas; 
and it is quite impossible for us to 
forget that, throngh his influence, the 
Whigs w'cre enabled to carry that bill 
which (s universally acknowledged to 
be the death-warrant of our West 
Indian colonies. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the devotion of his few adhe- 
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rents is not only an act of Quixotry, 
but a serious injury to the party which 
has a right to expect their services 
ami their aid; and, however much we 
may respect the talents of the gentle¬ 
men to whom -w'e have alluded, wo 
must tell them tliat the period for a 
definite selection has arrived, and that, 
by standing in the way of Conserva¬ 
tive reconciliation and union, they 
are not performing their proper duty 
either to their country or their Queen. 

With such financiers as Goulbnrn 
and Herries in the Commons,—Avith 
such eminent statesmen as Lords 
Stanley, Lyndhurst, and Aberdeen in 
the House of Peers, there can be no 
doubt of the strength and the success 
of the Conservative part}* if once more 
thoroughly united. We have always 
regarded the unlbi'tunatc division as 
one of the most serious disasters that 
ever befell the country, not only be¬ 
cause it destroyed the cohesion and 
severed the councils of a body Avhich, 
under any circumstances, would have 
been strong enough to k^ep both the 
Whigs and the Kadicals in check, 
but also because it engendered much 
apathy and some disgust amongst men 
who were the most valuable supporters 
of Conservative principles, and avIio, in 
cousequence, ceased for a time to take 
any active interest in public aflTairs. 
The unseemly election contests which 
repeatedly took place in England, be¬ 
tween parties mutually designating 
themselves Protectionists and Pcelites, 
—sometimes terminating in the defeat 
of both, or in the triumph, through 
their idle rivalry, of a liberal candi¬ 
date, who otherwise never could have 
succeeded—did a great deal to widen 
the breach, and to lessen the mass of 
the opposition; and we revert with 
considerable pride and satisfaction to 
-the fact, that in Scotland no such un¬ 
natural dissension was exhibited, but 
that men belonging to every shade of 
Conservatism were eager to act in con- 
■cert, whenever a candidate appeared. 
We can make allowance for some ex¬ 
asperation on both sides, under such 
very peculiar and novel circumstances; 
but wo hope that we have seen the 
last of these discreditable and weak¬ 
ening contests. ^ 

the short period which is 
left between the present time and the 
reassembling of Parliament be em¬ 


ployed by all the friends of the old 
Conservative cause for the promotion 
of union, and the establishment of artho - 
roughly good understanding amongst 
ourselves. Let all former causes of 
offence bo coi-dially forgiven: let us 
consider what wo are to do, and whom 
Ave are to follow; and, these disposi¬ 
tions made, let them bo adhered to 
with integrity and honour. The Whig 
faction is utterly eflete and incapable 
of maintaining its ground. The free¬ 
traders stand before the nation as de¬ 
tected charlatans and impostors. There 
is no enemy to feai‘, if we only go on 
boldly and do our duty. But if we 
hesitate and hang back at the present 
crisis, and decline to assume a position 
which might soon enable ns to apply 
an effectual remedy to the most press¬ 
ing disorders of the cotintry, can wo 
be surprised if the masses, irritated 
and provoked, seeing no one great 
party in the state ready to come to 
their assistance, should begin to cla¬ 
mour for organic changes; or if the 
colonies, Avoary of their suflbring, and 
despairing of sympathy, should ques¬ 
tion the Avorth of the bonds which bind 
them to the mother country ? 

Thus far we have thought it our 
duty to speak in all siuccrity and 
plainness. We know Avell that these 
sentiments are far from being confined 
to ourselves. Wo feel assured that 
many of the wisest and best men who 
ever adorned her Majesty’s councils, 
or those of her royaljpredecessors, are 
deeply desirous that the present ano¬ 
malous state 'of party should be cor¬ 
rected, and unwholesome sepai'ation 
be superseded by cordial union. This, 
Avc firmly believe, could be effected 
without any sacrifice of principle, and 
the sooner it is accomplished the better. 

There is but one topic moi*e to Avhich 
we would fain allude before concluding 
the preseut article. The late rebel¬ 
lious outbreaks in Ireland seem, in 
certain quarters, to have revived the 
notion of the expediency of a state 
endowment of the Komah Catholic 
priesthood. We place very little faith 
in the sincerity of an announcement 
which some time ago Avas put forth, 
on hierarchical authority, in the public 
prints, to the effect that, even were 
such an endowment to be offered, it 
would be peremptorily and indignantly 
refused. But, sincere or not, that 
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statement may serve as an answer to 
the writer in the last Number of the 
Quarterly Review^ who supports the 
endowment scheme with an unction 
which wo were certainly not prepared 
to expect. His argument, from first 
to last, implies the same unhappy 
yielding to agitation and terrorism, 
which, when applied to civil matters, 
has ended in open rebellion, and 
which, if applied to ecclesiastical 
afiairs, would infallibly result in the 
total overthrow and annihilation of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
Does he really believe that—to assume 
no argument of a graver nature—thc^ 
people of Great Britain will be ready,* 
in the present desperate state of their 
finances, to submit to additional 
taxation for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing, in permanent comfort, the time 
instigators of the disturbances which 
have caused us so much anxiety and 
pain? Why, if such endowment can 
bo vindicated upop any intelligible 
principle, is it to be confined to the 
lloraan Catholic clergy of Ireland 
alone, and not extended to the dis¬ 
senting denominations throughout the 
width and breadth of the land ? On 
what plea could the Free and Episco¬ 
pal churches in Scotland, or the Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists of England, be ex - 
eluded, if such a proposition were for a 
moment to be seriously maintained ? 
Thereviewer prof«ses to reject, iutolo^ 
any idea of the confiscation of exist¬ 
ing church property, and therefore 
he must fall back, as his sole resource, 
upon government endowment, which 
means simply a new tax on the people 
of Great Britain, for the benefit of 
Ireland—a country which is already 
exempted from her share of our hea¬ 
viest burdens, and annually receiving 
eleemosynary aid to an amount 
which has grievously contributed to 
increase our late monetary pressure. 
It may be that some such project is 
in contemplation, for wo never have 
been able to comprehend, without 
some such motive as this, the extraor¬ 
dinary anxiety exhibited by the present 
Whig government in carrying through 
their bill for the establishment of Di¬ 
plomatic relations with Rome, at the 
veiy moment when the last fragment 
of temporal power was passing from 
the hands of the i?opc. But whether 
this be so or not—whether this is a 


mere private crotchet, or a prepared 
scheme, to come forth in due season— 
we are perfectly satisfied that it will 
be met throughout the country with a 
righteous storm of indignation. The 
Protestantism of Britain has been its 
strength and its glory; and it was 
only when called upon to choose be¬ 
tween that sacred principle and the 
hardly less revered one of loyalty, that 
our forefathers thought themselves jus¬ 
tified in summoning an alien to the 
British throne. What cost us then both 
tears and bjood is an operating principle 
now; and if, through the grace of God, 
wc have seen order maintained and re¬ 
bellion crushed at home, at a period 
wdien half of Europe is plunged in the 
horrors of anarchy, wc do not fear tho 
charge of bigotry, if wc attribute our 
preservation as much to the religious 
establishments of the land, as to the 
free institutions which Protestantism 
has enabled us ^g^niaiutain. Loyalty 
is not a thing to be bought: it is a 
spontaneous feeling, unpurchaseable 
at any price: and if the Irish Catholic 
clergy have it not now, the most 
liberal endowment will work no 
change in their political feelings. 

One of the arguments most com¬ 
monly urged by those who advocate 
this system of endowment, is, we 
think, both erroneous in its as¬ 
sumption and weak in its applica¬ 
tion. They maintain that the 
Catholic clergy, if in tho pay of tho 
state, would have less power over the 
peasantry of Ireland than at present. 
Is that altogether a state of matters 
which it would be desirable to bring 
.about ? Would it be well to sap the 
influence of this moral police ? There 
is not a Ronian Catholic jnlest in Ire¬ 
land at this moment who docs not 
know, that were he to give open 
counteniince to rebellion, he would 
not only be amenable to the laws of 
his country, but, under a firm exe¬ 
cutive government, would be selected 
.as the eai’liest example. The 
situation of Ireland is such, that 
we can never calculate upon tho 
loyalty of aJargo portion of its popu¬ 
lation. Centuries have rolled by, 
and still the Celtic race persist in 
being aliens from our own. We can¬ 
not tame them, cannot cultivate them, 
cannot win their hearts by any ima¬ 
ginable sacrifice. They persist in 
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which WAS useless^ squandered, been 
applied to the oonstraction of permanent 
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their cry of Ireland for the Irish, and 
will not see that Jtfae thing is as im> 
possible as the re-establishment of 
the Saxon heptarchy, and, were it 
possible, wonld be tantfunonnt to 
delivering them over to the horrors 
of a barbarian war. It is no nse dis¬ 
guising the fact—^we must deal with 
men as they are •, and who can doubt 
that there does exist a gi'eat amount 
of rooted disaffection among the 
peasantry of Ireland? And now it 
is serionsly proposed to cure that dis¬ 
affection, by taking means .calculated 
to weaken the indncfice of the priest¬ 
hood over the peasantry ! In other 
words, to give up the only hostages 
we hold, and leave the most turbu¬ 
lent and uneducated population of 
Europe, freed even from religious 
control, to be worked up to frenzy 
by the first lay demagogue who has 
the art to make them believe that 
treason is a synonjpioas term with 
patriotism. Even worldly wisdom 
would repudiate such a sinrender, and 
the argument is so weak, that it bears 
with it its own refutation. 

We have gained nothing whatever 
by tampering >vith Komaii Catholicism 
in Ireland. Neither the moral nor 
the social condition of the people has 
been improved thereby; on the con¬ 
trary, each successive step towards 
conciliation has been met by augment¬ 
ed turbulence. We cannot aflbrd to 
push the experiment farther; and 
surely it would be a strange thing, if, 
while the Romish clergj' themselves 
distinctly repudiate such an arrange¬ 
ment, and refuse to become the stipen¬ 
diaries of the llritlsli government, any 
body of men wIk) may bo called to the 
responsible situation of her Majesty’s 
advisers, should persist in tendering 
the obnoxious and repugnant boon : 
least of all do wc expect that any 
such proposal can emanate from the 
Conservatives. * We know that upon 
this point various opinions have been 
expressed, and that Lord George 
Bentinck was at one time supposed 
to be not nnfavourable to such a 
scheme. No man, wc firmly believe, 
ever had the go#d of Ireland more 
tlioroughljAat heart; and, had his plan 
for ameliorating the liish distress been 
odqpted last year,' and the money 


works eminently caleuiated to open 
up and develop the resources of the 
country, we might ere this time have 
seen the foundation laid of a new era 
of social and industrial prosperity. 
But the Whig Cabinet, perverse to the 
last, could not bring themselves to 
acknowledge that the pcditical sagacity 
of an opponent was greater than their 
own; and, therefore, the money which 
we gave "with so lavish a hand, has dis¬ 
appeared without leaving the smallest 
trace of its employment. But, ia 

g clesiastical matters, Lord George 
entinck professed a latitudinarianism 
which was not responded to by the 
great bulk of his party. They were 
not disposed to iin<hristiani3e the high 
assembly of Britain by the introduc¬ 
tion of men who openly avowed their 
denial of the faith of the Saviour; nor 
woiild they consent to put forth their 
hands against tlic^ark of the national 
churches. And therefore it was that, 
upon more than one occasion, the 
Protestant party, while cheerfiilly 
acknowledging the great public services 
of the late departed nobleman, did 
not attempt to conceal that, upon 
points so serious ns these, there could 
be no sympathy of opinion betw'cen 
iiim and them. 

The single arrow may be easily 
splintered, but, to u»e the memorable 
words of Genghis-Klian, “ So long as 
the sheaf is bound together in tliroc 
l)laces—in love, honesty, and good 
accord—^no man can have power to 
grieve us; but, if wo bo divided from 
these three places, that one of ns help 
not the other, wc shall bo destroyed 
and brought to nothing." We recom¬ 
mend the moral contained in the apo¬ 
logue of the old Asiatic chief to the 
serious consideration of all men be¬ 
longing to the Conservative party ; for 
this they may rely ppon, tliat, not 
only is prolonged discord an act of 
egregious folly, but that any one who 
refuses, in the present troublous times, 
to lend a hand to the reknitting of the 
severed tie, cannot, in the estimation 
of good men, be considered a friend to 
his country. And if this be so, what 
faith can we repose in him who cut the 
cords asunder ? 
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Felicia Hemans and the poetesses 
of England 1 Such would probably 
be the form in which the toast would 
run, if literary toasts were the fashion, 
or such a mode of compliment the one 
exactly suited to the case. Kot that 
we would venture positively to assert 
that Mra Hemans stands at the bead 
of our poetesses, the first absolutely 
in point of .genius,—^though there is 
but one name, that of Joanna Bailllc, 
, which occurs to us, at the moment, as 
disputing with hers that pre-eminence, 
—^bnt because she, in a more complete 
manner than any other of ourpoctesses, 
represents the mind, the culture, the 
feelings, and character, of the English 
gentlewoman. IJer piety, her resigna¬ 
tion, her love of nature and of home, 
—that cheerfulness easily moved by 
little incidents, that sadness into 
which reflection almost always settled, 
—all speak of the cultivated woman 
bred under English skies, and in 
English homes. Hen attachment to 
the privacy of life, her wise dislike 
and avoidance of the iclat of literaiy 
renown, and the dull, diy, fever-heat 
of fashionable circles, tend to complete 
her qualifications as a fitting represen¬ 
tative of her fair countiywomen. The 
cultivation of her mind, in its weak¬ 
ness as well as elegance, savoured, 
perhaps, too much of what we are 
compelled to call feminine. Alive 
at all times to beauty in all its forms, 
to music, to tender and imaginative 
thought, she seems to have been al¬ 
most equally averse to whatever bore 
the aspect of an analysis of feeling, or 
an approach to a severe investigation 
of truth. Present her with the beauti¬ 
ful, but spare her all sdenttfic dissec¬ 
tion of it. Let the flower live as her 
companion; do not rend it to pieces to 
YOL. L3UY.—HO. CCOXCYIII. 


show its conformation. Let but the 
faith be tender and true to the hearty 
and disturb her not with rude inquiries 
whether it possess any other truth or 
not. That too much melancWy (at 
least for her own happiness) which is 
traceable in her poems, arose in part 
from events in W life, but in part, 
also, from th4 too partial and Umited 
cultivation of the mind. The feelings 
were excited or refined, but the 
reasoning powera ndt enough called 
forth: no task-work was therefore 
given to the active intellect; and a 
mind that could not be at rest was 
left to brood over sentiments, either 
the sad heritage of all mortality, or 
the peculiar offspring of afiaictions of 
her own. We are not imputing, in 
this remark, any shadow of blame to 
her; we make the remark because we 
think that, eminent as she was, she 
still suffered much from the unwise 
and arbitrary distinction which is 
made in the education of the two 
sexes. 

The difference between the mental 
qualities of the sexes is owing, we' 
apprehend, far more to education than 
to nature. At all events, there is no 
such natural difference as warrants 
the distinction: we make in the mentid 
discipline we provide for them. There 
are certain profes^onal studies with 
which no one thinks of vexing the 
mind of any one, man or woman, but 
those who intend to practise the pro* 
fessious; but why, in a good English 
libraiy, there should bo one half of it, 
and that the better half, whi^ a 
young woman is not expected to read 
—this we never could understand, 
and never reflect on with common 
patience. Why may not a Locke, or 
a Paley, or a j)ugald Stewart, train 

2 T 
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tho mind of the fntnre mother of a 
family ? or why may not an intelli¬ 
gent yonng woman be a companion 
wr her brother or her husband in *hls 
more serious moods of thought, as 
well %9 in his gayer and more trifling? 
Would the world lose any thing of 
social happiness or moral refinement 
by this intellectual equality of the 
twoSfexes? You ■'J'Gx the mcmorj- of 
a young girl with dictionaries and 
vocabularies Without end ; you tax 
her memory in every conceivable ' 
manner; and at an after-age you give 
tho literattiro of sentiment freely to 
her pillage ; but that which should 
step between the two—the culture of 
thq reason—this is entirely forbidden. 
If she leanis a dozen modem lan¬ 
guages, she does not read a single 
book in any one of them that would 
mgke her thicdc. Even in her reli¬ 
gious iibraiy, the same distinction is 
preserved. Books of sentimental piety 
—some of them maudlin enough—are 
thrust with kindest anxiety and most 
liberal profusioirnpon her: any work 
of theology, any work that discusses 
and examines, is as carefully ex- 
dudod. 

We are not contending that there is 
no difference whatever in the mental 
constitution of the two sexes. There 
may bo less tendency to ratiocination 
in woman ; there is certainly more of 
feeling, a quicker and more seusitivc 
nature. One sees tliis especially in 
children. Mark them in their play- 
hours, in their holiday freedom, when 
they arc left to themselves to find 
matter of enjoyment, — how much 
more pleasure does tho girl evidently 
derive from any beautiful or living 
tlUng that comes before it than the 
boyT We have an instance of it al¬ 
most as we write. There is a group 
of cblldrep on the beach. Tho little 
girl is in perfect ecstasies, as site looks 
at the sparkling waves that came 
bounding to her feet; she shouts, she 
leaps, she herself bounds towards 
them, then springs back as they ap- 
proa,(^ half frightened andhalf pleased 
—she knows not how to express her 
delight at this great jdayfellow she 
has found. Meanwhile the boy, her 
brother, does ndihing but throw stones 
at it—of that he seems never wearied. 
The beach is a perfect armoury to 
biiat and he pelts the graceful waves 


remorselessly. WJpt is.their grace 
to him ? So, too, iman inland scene!, 
a garden or a lawn, we have often 
noticed what 'exquisite pleasure a 
little girl will fbel, .as she watches a 
sparrow alight near her upon* the 
^ouud, in search of crumbs or other 
food. Her little frame quite thrills 
as tliis other little piece of life comes 
hopping and pecking about her. Slic 
loads it, but with suppressed voice, 
with all the endearing epithets 
her vocahroary sui)plios. She is 
evidently embarrassed that they 
arc so few: she makes up by 
tbeir frequent repetition. She ab¬ 
solutely loves the little creature, with 
all whose movements she seems to 
have the keenest sympathy. Her 
brother, the boy, he has nothing foi* 
it but his unfailing stone, or he flings 
his hat at it. Unfailing, fortunately, 
the stone is not; for, if his skill as a 
marksman responded to bis destructive 
zeal, there is nothing that a stoiu' 
would kill that would be left alive, or 
that a stone u'ould break that would. 
be lefj, whole. A mere blind animal- 
activity seems, at that very interesting 
age, to distinguish the futm’e loi’d of 
the creation. 

At an after period of life, when 
thought lias edueat<;|d the youth into 
feeling, the picture is often entirely 
reversed. Then, unless the man be 
bred up a mere pleasure-hunter, seek¬ 
ing what he cal^ amusement in tov ii 
or country, tlie superior education lie 
has received makes him the more 
feeling, tho more imaginative, because 
the more reflective of the two. That 
brother who once shocked his little 
sister by liis stupid and cruel amuse¬ 
ments, now looks with something like 
contempt at the frivolous tastes and 
occupations—at the system of poor 
artificial enjoyments—to which tliat 
sister lias betaken herself. Now, ii' 
they arc at the sea-side together, it is 
he who finds companionship in the 
waves, who finds thought grow more 
expanded, freer and bolder, in tire 
presence of the boundless oo(!aii. She, 
too, dotes upon the sea, and sits down 
beside it—^to read her novoi Now, 
if they ride or walk through the coun- 
tiyiogether, it m bis eye that sees 
the bird upon the bough—bers is on 
the distant dust some oqtG^[)age is 
making. 
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Bat mattes ure mending, and will 
continue • to mend. There are so 
many women of richly cultivated 
minds who have distinguished* them¬ 
selves in letters *or in society’, and 
made it highly feminine to be intelli¬ 
gent as well as good, and# to have 
devated as well as amiable feelings, 
that by-and-by the wliole sex must 
adopt "a new standard of education. 
It must,-we presume, be by leaders 
of their own starting out their own 
body, that tlie rest of tl% soft and 
timid dock must be led. 

Yes, we are mending. Very dif¬ 
ferent are our times from those when 
Madame dc Gcnlis published her little 
work, />« VInfluence dest Femmes sur 
la Littwature Franqadse comme Pro~ 
tectrices des Lettres^ et catnmc A uteurs. 
She had to contend, with the same 
acrid energy, for the privilege of a 
lady to write, as a Turkish dame of 
the present century might be snp-' 
posed to dispLay, who should contend 
for the privilege of walking abroad 
unveiled, or rather unmuffled. And 
even she herself thinks it necessary 
to give certain rules to young women 
who write—as she would to yonng 
women who dance—how to comport 
themselves ndth consummate pro¬ 
priety ; as not t 9 enter into contro¬ 
versy, or use big words—in short, to 
deal with printer’s ink witliont soiling 
the most delicate lingers. As to that 
argument drawn from the supposed 
neglect of domestic dtities—which it 
seems, in those days just emerging 
from barbarity, was still hfeard of—she 
dismisses it very briefly. “ Comme 
cos devoh's dans une maison bien 
oi'donnde, ne pen vent jamais prendre 
plus cTune heure parjottr, cette objec¬ 
tion est absolument nulle.” As there 
is much implied in that maison bien 
ordonn«k5,” and as ISladamc de Gcnlis 
did not write for simple gentle-folks, 
it is to be hoped that the one hour 
per diem may admit of extension 
without any** forfeiture of literary 
privileges. In her time, too, there was 
thought to bo a sort of feud between 
authors and authoresses—a thing 
which in our day is quite inconceiv¬ 
able— for she writes, apropos of a 
charge of plagiarism, against La |\)n- 
taine, in the following mdignant 
strain:—“ Qnelles que soient le bon¬ 
homie et la candeur d’un auteur, il 


sait qne, par une loi tacito mais uni- 
vex’selle, il est foujours dispensri de 
convenir qu’il doit k une femme une 
id^o heureuse. Bans ce cas senlement 
le plagiat et le silence sent regalement 
legitimes,” -j* 

We have changed all that: we have 
had too many instances of wdmen of 
talent and of genius to doubt their 
nbili^ to excel—^we^make no excep¬ 
tion—^in any branch of literature what¬ 
ever. We give them,' on the other 
hand, no monopoly of elegance or 
grace, or delicacy of touch, as some 
affect to do. These qualities they are 
very likely to display ; but they will 
be superior in them to authors of the 
male sex, onlv inst so far as they are 
superior to those authors in genius 
and talent. There is still a practice 
in many critics to detect the style 
feminine from the style masculiiie. 
The sooner this is laid aside the better. 
There are styles which, speaking meta¬ 
phorically, one may s^ have a 
feminine gi*ace, or a feminine weak¬ 
ness. Such an observation has been 
made, by Sir James Mackintosh, on 
the stylo of Addison. But to pretend 
to say of a giv<in page of composition 
whether a man or a woman has 
penned it, is absunl. We often heaf 
it said, that none but a woman could 
have written the letters of Madame 
de S^ivignA If Cowper had been a 
woman, people would have said the 
same thing of his letters. They are 
unrivalled, at least in onr own 
language, for grace and elegance, 
and wit and playfulness. No wo¬ 
man, we believe—and the epistolary 
stjde is supposed to belong by especial 
right to the femafo pen—has ever 
written snch chSrming letters as those 
to Lady Hesketh, and his old friend 
Thomas Hill. As to the letters of 
Madame de S^vigne, they so evidently 
come from a mother to a daughter, 
that it is impossible to forget fora 
moment the sex of the writer. But 
if the qualities which have given 
them literary celebrity are to be pro¬ 
nounced feminine, half the literature 
of France is of the same gcncter. 
Btill less can we tolerate the affecta¬ 
tion that pretends to discern a eaftain 
weakness, a tr^tilonsnesfl of tite 
hand, when the pen is held, by a wo¬ 
man. There Is grace *and elegance, 
but, forsooth, a certain hesitation—a 
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want of vigour and certainty of touch. 
Nonsense. Tfdce Our ViUage^ by 
Idiss Mitford, and Ihe Sk^ch-Book^ 
by WasMngton Irving: they ai'e 
both'of the graceful and elegant order 
of style; but the lady writes the 
English language with far more fi'ee- 
dom, 'ease, and vigour, than the 
gentleman. The poetic element is. 
mingled in her .diction with far%iore 
taste and judgment. It glitters 
through her prose as the sunlight in 
the green tree—throwing its gold 
amongst the foliage, yet leaving it 
the same green, and simple, and 
refreshing object as before. 

No—we will grant to woman no 
monopoly in the lighter elegancies, and 
presume nothing against her ability 
to excel in the graver qualities of 
authorship. We have said that Mrs 
Hemans was peculiarly the poetess 
of her couni^women, but we do not 
mean to iipply by this that her style 
is peculiarly feminine—for we do not 
pretend to Icnow what a feminine 
style is; we thus characterised her 
because the sentiments she habitually 
Qxpi'esses are those which will almost 
universally And a response in the 
minds of her countrywomen. 

. It seems an ungracious thing to 
say, but we do wish that the biogra¬ 
phical notice of Mrs Ilemans, ap¬ 
pended to the last edition of her works, 
had not been written by a sister. So 
near a relative may be presumed, 
indeed, to know more of the person 
whose life she undertakes to narrate 
than any one else; but she may not 
know what to tell us. Her very 
familiarity with the subject is against 
her: she cannot>place it at a distance 
from W, and regardlt with a fresh¬ 
ness of view; she docs not think of 
recording, she does not even remem¬ 
ber, what to her has none of the 
interest of novelty. A sister who 
should give to any impartial biogra¬ 
pher the materials he required of her, 
would bo found to contribute far more 
to our knowledge of the person whose 
life was written, than by holding the 
pen herself. Besides, a sister can 
have none, and show none, but sister¬ 
ly feelings; and though these are veiy 
proper and amiable, we want some¬ 
th^ more. 

The two or three events which wo 
learn from this biographical notice, 


and which bear upon the education of 
the poetess, are soon recorded, and 
they are the only class’ of events we 
feel pmlicalarly interested in. Felicia 
Dorothea Browner—such was the 
maiden name of Mrs Hemans—^was 
bom at«>Liver^ol, 25th September 
1793. She Is described as distinguished 
“ almost from her cradle by extreme 
beauty and precocious falents.” When 
of the age of seven years, hei* father, 
who bad been a mei’chant of consider¬ 
able opulence, metwith areverse of for¬ 
tune, and tlie family retired to Wales, 
“ where for the next nine years they 
resided at Gwrych, near Abergele, in 
Denbighshire, a large old mansion, 
close to the sea, and shut in by a 
picturesque range of mountains,”—a 
change of residence which was, at all 
events, highly propitious for the de¬ 
velopment of the poetic character. 
‘‘In the calm seclusion of this 
romantic region, with ample range 
through the treasures of an extensive 
libraiy, the young poetess passed a 
happy childhood, to which she would 
often fondly revert amidst the vicissi¬ 
tudes of her after-life. Here she im¬ 
bibed that intense love of nature 
which ever afterwards ‘ haunted her 
like a passion,’ and that warm attach¬ 
ment for the ‘ green land of Wales’— 
its affectionate, true-hearted people; 
their traditions, their music, and all 
their interesting characteristics — 
which she cherished to the last hours of 
her existence.” A pleasant pictm-e this 
—the large old house near the sea, 
and amoiiglt mountains, with Welsh 
harpers and Welsh traditions, and 
gmat store of books, and the little 
girl ranging at will through all. This, 
and the picture we have of the youug 
student conning her Shakspeare, her 
choicest recreation, “in a secret 
haunt of her own—a scat amonpt 
the branches of an old apple-tree-^ 
where she revelled in the treasures 
of the cherished volume”—are all wo 
learn of her childhood, and all per¬ 
haps that remained to teU. 

Our poetess was very soon in print. 
Few have commenced their life of 
authorship so early. In 1808 some 
friends, “perhiq)S more partial than 
judidomi,” published a collection of 
her poems, written at and before the 
age of fourteen, in a quarto volume. 
“ Its appearance” our fiUr biographer 
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tells us, “ drew down the animadver¬ 
sions some self-constituted arbiter 
of taste.” Wo never heard of any 
critics being constituted by royal 
patent, or any mode Of popular elec¬ 
tion—certainly not by a committee of 
authors. Self-constituted why did 
not the lady call him a self-conceited 
knave, while ^he was about it ? Just 
or unjust, there would have been 
some meaning in the phrase, at 
least. Wo suspect, for our part, 
that these friends, “more partial 
than judicious,” who published the 
rhymes of a young girl of four¬ 
teen in a quarto volume, were them¬ 
selves strangely constituted arbiters 
of taste. 

Not long after this first publication 
of her poems, the next great event of 
her life took place—^her introduction 
to Captain Hemans. “The young 
poetess was then only fifteen, in the 
full glow of that radiant beauty which 
was destined to fade so early. The 
mantling bloom of her cheeks was 
shaded by a profusion of natural ring¬ 
lets, of a rich golden brown; and the 
ever-varying expression of her bril¬ 
liant eyes gave a changeful play to 
her countenance, which would have 
made it impossible for any painter to 
do justice to it.” No wonder that so 
fair a being should excite the admira¬ 
tion of a gallant captain. And the 
love on both sides was ardent and 
sincere: it supported the absence of 
three years; for Captain Hemans, 
soon after their introduction, was 
called upon to embark with his regi¬ 
ment for Spain. On hie return, in 
1812, they were married. Of their 
domestic happiness, or unhappiness, 
nothing is said; but six years after, 
in 1818, we are simply told that the 
Captain went to Home—and never 
]^turned. The separated pair never 
met again. 

“To dwell on this subject,” says 
her biographer, “ w'onld be unneces¬ 
sarily painful; yet it must be stated, 
that nothing like a permanent separa¬ 
tion was contemplated at the time, 
nor did it ever amount to more than 
a tacit conventional arrangement, 
which offered no obstacle to the fre¬ 
quent interchange of con'espondence, 
nor to a constant reference to their 
father in'all things relating to the 
disposal of her boys. But years rolled 


on-Hseventeen years of absence, and 
consequently alienatiim; and from 
this time to the hour of her death, 
Mrs Hemans and her husband never 
met again.” 

We ai£ not in general anxious to 
pry into the domestic afflictions of 
any pair whom wedlock hak mis- 
« matched. If we feel a little curiosity 
to know more than the sister has told 
hs, in this instance, it is merely from 
a wish to leaim how far the poetic 
temperament of Mrs Hemans cotdd 
be assigned as the real cause of her 
matrimonial unhappiness. Hid the 
Captain grow weary of the society of 
one whoso feelings were pitched in 
too high a key for him to sympathise 
with ?—was there too much of poetry 
mingled with the daily food of life ? 

“Men, by St Thomas! cannot live like be«^.'* 

Hid ho yearn for something more 
homely, as she, on her side, yearned 
for something more elevated ? Had 
he been made to feel that ho did not 
approach the ideal of her imagination, 
and that the admiration she once had 
given was withdrawn ? Or should we 
say of her, in lines of her own :— 

Thcro are hearts 

So perilously fashioned, that for them 
Goa's touch alone hath gentleness enough 
To waken, and not break, their thrilling 
strings. 

Of this perhaps some future biogra¬ 
pher may tell us. There are many 
passages in her poetry which show an 
intense longing for the sympathy of 
other minds; which show that, while 
her feelings were of a rare order for 
their refinement and elevation, she 
yet sought—what for such a one it 
was difficult to obtain—for the kin¬ 
dred sympathy of others. She could 
not worship her goddesses alone. 
This tendency of mind many of her 
verses indicate; aud there is one sweet 
little poem where, if our fancy does 
not mislead us, she secretly reproves 
herself for having exacted too much 
in this respect from others: wo do 
not say from any one in partfcniar, 
for the verses bear reference to a 
brother, not a husband. Yet some 
personal reminiscence, or regret of 
this kind, might lead to the strain, of 
thought so beantifnlly expressed in 
the following lines;— 
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KINDRXD HSAHT8. 

Oil! ask not, hope not thou too maoh 
Of sympathy below ; 

Few arc tne hearts whence one same touch 
Bide the sweet fountains flow: 

Fow—and by still conflicting powers. 
Forbidden here to meet ; 

Such ties would make this life of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet. 

It may be that thy brother’s eye « 

Sees not os thine, which turns 
In such deep reverence to tlie sky 
Whore tho rich sunset burns: 

It may be that the breath of-spring, 

Born amidst violets lone, 

A rapture o’er thy soul can bring— 

A dream, to his unknown. 

The tune that speaks of oth^r times— 

A sorrowful delight! 

The melody of distant chimes. 

The sound of waves by night ; 

Tiie wind that, with so many a tone. 

Some chord within can thrill— 

These may have language all thine own, 

To him a mysteiy still. 

Yet scorn thou not, for this, the true 
And steadfast love of years ; 

The kindly, that from childhood grew, 

The faithful to thy tears ! 

If there be one that o’er the dead 
Hath imthy grief bomc part, 

And watched through sickness by thy bed— 
Call his a kindred heart! 

But for those bonds all perfect made, 

Wherein bright spirits blend; 

Like sister-flowers of one sweet shade, 

With the same breeze that bend; 

For that full bliss of thought allied. 

Never to mortals given— 

Oh! lay thy lonely dreams aside, 

Or lift them unto heaven. 

We follow no farther the events of 
her biography. We have here all 
that reflects a light upon the poems 
themselves. That Welsh life among 
the mountains—the little giii with her 
Shakspeare in the apple>tree—that 
beauty of fifteen, full of poetry and 
enthusiasm and love—marriage—dis¬ 
appointment—and the living after¬ 
wards, with her children round her, 
in a condition worse than widowhood; 
—here is all the comment that her 
biography affords on her sweet and 
melancholy verse. 

And how vividly the verse reflects 
the life! How redolent of nature is 
her poe^ I how true her jnetures of 
mountain, and forest, and river, and 
^y i It requires that the reader shrmld 
have been himself a long and acrarate 
observer of rural scenes, to follow hmr 
ima^nation, and feel the tiath of her 
rapid and unpretending descriptioos. 


It is sin^lar how, without the least 
apparent effort, all the persons she 
brings before us are immediately 
locaUsed on tho green earth—trees 
wave around them, flowers spring at 
their feet, as if this were quite 
natural and unavoidable. How sweet 
a part does the quiet charm of nature 
take in the piece called 

THE VOICE or HOME TO TUB FROI>lti.VL. 

Oh! when wilt thou return 
To tliy spirit’s early loves ? 

To tho freshness of tho morn. 

To the still ness of the groves ? 

Tho summer birds are calling 
Thu housobohl porch around. 

And the merry waters fulling 

With sweet laughter in their sound. 

And a thousand bright-veined flowers, 
From their bunks of moss and fern, 

Breathe of tho suuuy hours— 

But when wilt thou return ? 

Oh ! thou hast wandered long 
From thy home without a guide; 

And thy native woodland song . 

In thine altered heait hath died. 

Thou hast flung the wealth away, 

And the glory of thy spring ; 

And to thee the lea\cs’ light play 
Is a long-forgotten thing. 

There is something very toucliihg in 
the simplicity of these pleasures, con¬ 
trasted with what imagination imme¬ 
diately suggests of tho career and the 
tastes of the protligal. 

One great spectacle in nature 
alone, seems strangely to have lost its 
fascination upon our poetess — she 
never kindled to the sea. She seemed, 
to view it as«the image only of desola¬ 
tion' and of ruin; to have associated 
it only with tempests and '(VTOck, and 
have seen in it only the harmless 
waste of troubled waters. More than 
once she adopts a scriptural phrase — 
“ AndJhere shall be no more sea,” 
an expression of singular joy and con¬ 
gratulation. We question whether a 
single readtu* of her poems has ever 
felt the force of the expresskxa as she 
did. The sea, next to the sky, is the 
grandest and most beautiful thing 
given to the eyes of man. Bat, 
some perverse association, she never 
saw it in its natorM beauty and sub¬ 
limity, but looked at it always as 
emblem of mthleSs and destroying 
power. In The Last Sonff of Segetphoj 
it is singular how much more the dread 
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sea, into which Sappho is aboht to fling 
herself, possesses her imagination 
than the moral tempest within of that 
hapless poetess:— 

Sound on, thou dark uuslumbering sea! 

Sound in thy scorn and pride ! 

1 ask not, alien world, from thee 

Wlmt my own kindred oarthi has still 
denied. 


Yet glory’s light hath touched my name, 

'fhe laurel-wreath is mine— 

W ith a lone heart, a weary frame, , 

O restless deep ! 1 come to make them 
thine ! 

Give to that crown, that buniiug crown, 

I’hice in thy darkest hold ! 

Bury my .anguish, my renown. 

With hidden wrecks, lost gems, and wasted 
gold. 

And Avith what an iudignaiit a-oice, 
and with what a series of harshest 
epithets, does she call upon the sea to 
deliver up its human prey, in the line 
spirited poem, called— ^ 

THE TIlEASUllES UT TJIE DEEP. 

What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and 
cells, 

Thouhollow-soundiiigaud mysterious main? 
l*ule glistening pearls aud^raiiibow-colouicd 
shells, 

Bright things which gleam uurcckcd of and 
in vain 1 

Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea! 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the depths have more!—what 
wealth untold, 

Far down, and shining through tlicir still¬ 
ness, l ies! 

Tlu>u hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Torn from ten thousand royal Argosies ! 
Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful 
main! ^ 

Earth claims not tltese again. 

Yet more, the depths have more!—thy waves 
have rolled 

Above the cities of a world gone by ! 

Sand hath filled up tlie palaces of old, 
Seorweed o’ergrown the nails of revek^—- 
T>a&h o’er Uicm, ocean 1 in thy scornful play ! 
Man yields them to decay. 

Vet more! the billows and the depths have 
more! 

High hearts and brave are gathered to thy 
breast! 

They hear not now the booming waters roar, 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest. 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thoustormy grave! 
(Hve back the true and brave. 

Give back the lost and lovely !—those for 
whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so 
long 1 


The prayer went up through midnlght’a 
breathless gloom, 

And the vaiu yearning woke midst festal 
song. 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towerj o’er- 
thrown, 

13ut all is not thine own. 

To tboe the love of woman hath gone down ; 
Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood’s noble 
head— 

O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s 
flowcjy crown; 

Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the 
dead! 

Earlb shall reclaim her precious things from 
thee! 

.. Restore the dead, thou sea! 

J3ut if ski loved iu uature, pre-cmi- 
iicutly, the beautiful aud the serene— 
OL‘ what she could represent as such 
to her imagination—it was otherwise 
with human life. Hero the stream of 
thought ran ahvays in the shade, re¬ 
flecting iu a thousand shapes the sad¬ 
ness Avhich had overshadoAved her own 
existence. Y et her sadness was with¬ 
out bitterness or impatience—it Avas 
a resigned and Christian melancholy; 
aud if tlie spirit of man is represented 
as tossed from disappointment to dis¬ 
appointment, there is alwa;^s a 
brighter aud serener world behind, to 
receive the Avaudercr at last. She 
AA'iites Sontfsfor Summer Hours, and 
the first is devoted to Death! and a 
bcautifid chant it is. Death is also in 
Arcadia; aud the first tiling we meet 
Avith iu the laud of summer is the 
marble tomb Avitb the ‘‘Et in Arcana 
Ego.” One might be excused for ap¬ 
plying to herself her own charming 
song,— 

TO A WANDBKING TBMAT.E SJNGBH. 

Thou hast loved and thou haat suffered 1 
Uuto feeling deep and strong. 

Thou hast trembled like a harp’s frail string— 
1 know it by thy song 1 

Thou hast loved—it may be vainly— 

But well—oh ! hut too well— 

Thou hast suffered all that woman’s heart 
May bear—but must not tell. 

Tliou hast Avept and thou hast parted. 

Thou hast been forsaken long ; 

Thou hast watch'd for steps diat eame sot 
back— 

1 know it by thy song 1 

By its fond and plaintive Hngertitg 
Ou each word of grief 6o.long, 

Oh! thou hast loved and. sqSe^ mnob— 

I ki^jk^ it by thy song! 

But with thia mournful spirhi wo 
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hare no quarrel. It is, as wo have 
said, withont a grain of bitterness; 
it loves to associate itself with all 
things beantifal in nature; it makes 
the rose its emblem,. It does so in 
the following lines to 

THS SHADOW OF A FLOWER. 

'Twas a dream of olden days, 

That Art, by some strange power. 

The visionary form could raise 
From the ashes of a flower: 

That a shadow of the rose, 

Bv its own meelc beauty bowed, 

Mignt slowly, leaf by loaf, unclose. 

Like pictures in a cloud. 

♦ 

• • • • c e 

A fair, yet mournful thing! 

For the glory of the bloom 
That a flush around it shed. 

And the soul witliin, tho rich perfume. 
Whore were lAey?—^fled, all fled! 

Naught but the dim, faint line * 

To speak of vanished hours— , 

Memory ! what are joys of thine ? 
Shadows of buried flowers! 

We shonld be disposed to dwell 
entirelj on the shorter pieces of Mrs 
Hem|ps, but this would hardly be 
just, xhere is one of her more ambi¬ 
tious efforts which, at all events, 
seems to demand a word from us. 
The Vespers of Palermo is not per¬ 
haps the most popular, even of her 
longer productions — it is certainly 
written in what is just now tlte most 
unpopular form—^yet it appears to us 
one of the most vigorous efforts of her 
genius. It has this advantage too— 
it can be happily alluded to without 
the necessity of detailing the plot— 
always a wearisome thing, to both the 
critic and the reader: evciy body 
knows the real tragedy of the Sidlian 
Vespers. The drama is unpopular as 
a form of compositi(m, because the 
written play is still considered as a 
production, the chief object of which 
is missed if it is not acted; and the 
acting of plays is going into desuetude. 
When the acting of tragedies shall be 
entirely laid aside, (as it bids fdr to 
be,)—that is, as an ordinary amuse¬ 
ment of the more refined and culti¬ 
vated classes of society—and the drama 
shall become merely a class of litera¬ 
ture, like all others, for private peru- 
sal-Hihra its popularity, asAform of 
composition, will probab^ revive. 
Fw there is one order of poetry—.and 


that the^ore severe and manly— 
which seems almost to require this 
form. When an author, careless of 
description, or not called to it by his 
genius, is exclusively bent on por¬ 
traying character and passion, and 
those deeper opinions and reflections 
which passion stirs from the recesses 
of the human mind, the drama seems 
the only form natural for him to- 
employ. 

The opinion we have ventured to 
express on the inevitable decease of 
the acting drama—of tragic represen¬ 
tations — as a general amusement of 
an age increasing in refinement, will 
probably subject us, in certain 
quarters, to an indignant reproof. 
Shakspeare, and the lej^timate drama! 
seems, with some, to have all the 
sacredness of a national cause. 
Shakspeare, by all means-r-ShUkspeare 
for over! etcmally!—only we would 
rather read him — if are could creep 
up ther%-with little Felicia Browne 
in the apple-tree. Shakspeare sup¬ 
ports the stage — so far as it remains 
supported—not the stage Shakspeare. 
And can he support it long? Consider 
what sort of vnttsement it is which 
tragic representation affords — iqx of 
comedy we say nothing—consider that 
it must either thrill us with emotions 
of a most violent order, (which the 
civilised man in general avoids^, or it 
becomes one of the saddest platitudes 
in the world. Your savage can sup¬ 
port prolonged ennui, and delights in 
excitement approaching to madness f 
your civilised man can tolerate neither 
one yor the other. Now your tragedy 
deals largely in both. It knows no 
medium. Every body has felt that«. 
whether owing to the actor or the 
poet, the moment the interest of the 
piece is no longer at its height, it 
becomuf intolerimle. Yon are to be 
either moved beyond all self-control, 
which is not very desirable, or you 
are to sit in lamentable sufferance. 
Inshort,youaretobe driven out of yonr 
senses, one way or the other. Depend 
upon it, it is a species of amusement 
which, however associated with great- 
names— though Garrick acted, and- 
Dr Johnson looked on — is destined, 
like the bull-fi£^ts of Spaim or the 
gladiatorial combats of md Borne, to 
fall before the advancing spirit of 
civilisatmn. 
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Bat to Mrs Hemoas’ Veters of 
Palermo. It was not the natural ben^^ 
of genins which led her to the selec¬ 
tion of the dramatic form; and when 
we become thoronghly acquainted, 
with her temperament, and the feel¬ 
ings she loved to indulge, we are 
rather surprised that she performed the 
task she undertookv with so much 
spirit, and so large a measure of suc¬ 
cess, than that she falls short in some 
parts of her performance. Nothing 
can be better conceived, or more 
admirably sustained, than the charac¬ 
ter of Baimond de Procida. The 
elder Procida, and the dark revenge¬ 
ful Montalba, are not so successfully 
treated. We feel that she has designed 
these figures with sulhcient propriety, 
but she has not animated them; she 
could not draw from within those 
ficix^ emotions which were to infuse 
life into them. The efiTort to sympa¬ 
thise, even in imagination, with such 
characters, was a violence tp her 
nature. The noble and virtuous hero¬ 
ism of the younger Procida was, on 
the contrary, no other than the over¬ 
flow of her own^genuine feeling. Few 
modern dramas present more spirit- 
stirring scenes, than those in which 
Baimond takes the leading part. Two 
of those we would particularly men¬ 
tion — one when, on joining the 
patriot-conspirators, and learning the 
mode in which they intended to free 
their country, he refuses, even for so 
great an object, to stain his soul with 
assassination and murder; and the 
other, where, towards the close of the 
piece, he is imprisoned by the more 
successful conspirators—is condemned 
to die for imputed treachef^^ to their 
cause, and hears that the battle for his 
country, for which his spirit had so 
longed, is going forward. We cannot 
refrain from making a quotation flpom 
both these parts of the drama. We 
shall take the liberty of omitting some 
lines, inordertocompressonrextracts. 

The conspirators have met, and 
proclaimed their intended scheme — 

Sicilians. Bo it so! 

If one amongst us sts^ the avenging steel 
For love or pity, be his doom as theirs! 

Pledge we our faidh to this. ^ 

Itaim. (rushififf forward indignanUg,) Oiir 
faith to this! 

No! 1 but dreamt 1 heard it: Can it be ? 

My countrymen, my father!—Is it thus 


That freedom should be won?—Awake!— 
awake 

To loftier thoughts !—Lift up, oxultingly. 

On the crowned heights, and to the sweeping 
winds. 

Your glorious banner!—Let your trumpet’s 
blast * 

Make the tombs thrill with echoes! Call 
aloud. 

Proclaim from all your hills, the land shall 
bear 

The stranger’s yoke no longer ! — What 
is he 

Who carries on his practised lip a smile, 

Beneath his vest a dagger, which but waits 

Till the heart bounds with joy, to still its- 
beatings ? _ 

That which our nature's instinct doth recoil 
from, \ 

And our blood curdle at—ay, yours and 


mine— 

A murderer! Heard yo ?—Shall that name 
with ours 

Go down to after days ? 

Mont. I tell thee, youth. 

Our souls are parched with agonising thirst. 

Which must be quenched though death wore 
ill the draught: 

Wc must have vengeance, for our foes have 
left 

No other joy unblighted. 

J*ro, O, my son! 

The time has passed for such high dreams as 
thine: 

Thon knowest not whom wo deal with. 
must meet 

Falsehood with wiles, and insult with re¬ 


venge. 

And, for our names—whate’er the deeds by 
which 

'We burst our bondage—is it not enough 
That, in the chronicle of days to come. 

We, through a bright “ For ever,” shall be 
called 

I'he men who saved their country. 

Itaim. Many a land 

Hath bowed beneath the yoke, and then 
arisen. 

As a strong lion rending silken bonds, 

And on the open held, before high heaven. 
Won such majestic,vengeance aahath made 
Its name a power on earth. 

Mon. Away! when thou dost stand 
On this fair earth as doth a blasted tree, 
Which the warm sun revives not, then return 
Strong in thy desolation; but till then. 

Thou art not for our purpose ;—^we have need 
Of more unshrinking hearts. 

Itaim. Montalba! know, 

I shrink from crime alone. Oh ! if my voices 
Might yet have power among you, 1 would. 

Associates, leaders, be avenged! but yet 
As knights, as warriors! 

Mon. Peace! Have we not home 
Th’ indelible taint of contumely and chuns T 
We are not kn^hts and warriors: Our bright 
crests 

Have been«defilcd and trampled to tke earth. 
Boy! we are slajiin—and our revenge shall be^ 
Deep as a slave's disgraced 
Itaim. Why, then, farewell: 
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I leave you to your couuaselB. What proud 
hopes 

This hour hath hlighlcd!—yet, 'whate'or 
botide, 

It is a noblo privilege to look up 
Fearless in heaven's bright face—and this is 
mine, > 

And shall bo still. [Exit. 

Oitr other extract is from a later 
scene in the drama, which we think 
very happily conceived, Eaimond, 
accused of treachery, and condemned 
to die by his own father, is in chains 
and in iirison. The day of his exccu- 
tioi^has ai'rlvcd, but the Sicilians are 
called on to give battle before their 
gates; he is left alone, respited, or 
rather forgotten, for the present. Ills 
alternation of feeling, as he at first 
attempts to respond to the consola¬ 
tions of the priest Ansclmo, and 
then, on hearing of the battle that is 
being fought for his country, breaks 
out into all that ardent love of glory, 
which was the main passion of his 
soul, is very admirably expressed*. 

Ans. But thou, my sou ! 

Is thy young spirit mastered, and prepared 
Fd|kature'8 fearful and mysterious change P 
Ttann. Ay, father! of my brief remaining 
task 

The least part is to die ! And yet the cup 
Of life still mantled brightly to my lips. 
Crowned with that sparkling bubble, whose 
proud name 

Is—glory! Oh! my soul from boyhood’s 

mom 

Hath nursed such mighty dreams! It was 
my hope <, 

To leave a name, whose echo from the abyss 
Of time should rise, and float upon tho winds 
into the far hereafter ; there to bo 
A trumpet-sound, a voice from Ute deep tomb, 
Murmuring—Awake, Arise! Bui this is past! 
Krewhile, and it had seemed enough of shame 
To sleep forgoUm in the dust; but now, 

Oh Godthe undying record of my grave 
Will be—Here sleeps a traitor I One whose 
crime 

Was—^to deem brave men might find nobler 
weapons 

Thau the cold murderer's dagger! 

A»s. O my son | 

l^bdue tiiese troubled thot^his ! Thou 
wuuldst not (diange 

Thy lot for theirs, o’er whose dark dreanjs 
will hang 

The avenging shadows, which the blood- 
btamed soul 

Doth conjure from the dead ! 

•Aoiw. Thou'rt ri^t. I would not. 

1 et 'tii a weary task to school the heart, 

^ yaana or griefs haw tamed its fiery spirit 
Into thiU still and passive forritude 
Which is hut learned friun. suffering. Would 
the hour 


[Dec. 

To hush these passionate throbbings were at 
hsttd! 

* Am, IT will not be to-day. ITie foe hath 
reached 

Our gates, and all Palermo’s youth, and all 
Her warrior men, ore marshalled and gone 
fortih. 

Thy father leads them on. 

Bairn, {startingup.) They are gone fortih! 
my father leads them on ! 

All—all Palermo’s youth ! No ! one is left, 
Shut out from glory's race ! They are gone 
forth! 

Ay, now tho soul of battle is abroad— 

It tllriis upon the air ! The joyous winds 
Ar^ossing warrior-plumes, the proud white 
foam 

Of battle's roaring billows ! On my sight 
The vision bursts—it maddens ! 'tis the Hash, 
Tho lightning-shock of lances, and the cloud 
Of rushing arrows, and the broad full blaze 
Of helmets iii the sun ! iSuch things are 
Even now—anil 1 am heie •' 

Am. Alas, he calm ! 

To tlie same grave ye press — thou that dost 
pine 

Beueatli a weight of chains, and they that ride 
The fortunes of the tight. ^ 

Raim. Ay. Umu canst feel 
The calui thou wouldst impart, for unto thee 
Ail men alike, the warrior and the slave, 
Seem, as thou say'st, but pilgrims, pressing uu 
To tho same bourne. 

Vitturia., whu had takeu a leading 
part in the conspiracy,^ now rushes in, 
bringing the inteUigcnce that the 
Sicilians are worsted—are in flight. 
Trocida still strives— 

But all iu vain ! The few that biuast the 
storm. 

With Guido and Montolba, by liis side, 

Fight but for graves upon the battle-field. 
Bairn, And I am here ! Shall there be 
power, O God! 

In the roused energies of fierce despair. 

To burst my heart—and not to rend my 
chains ? 

Vittoria, however, gives orders for 
his releose^ii^d he rushes forth to the 
field, where be turns the tide of battle, 
and earns that glorious death he sighed 
for. 

The failure of the play at Coveut 
Garden theatre was attributed, 
amongst the friends of the authoress, 
to the indlf&rent acting of the lady 
who performed the part of Constance. 
In justice to the actress, we must con¬ 
fess she bad a most difficult port to 
deal with. There is not a single 
speech set down for Constance which, 
we think, the most siglfal recitation 
could mak% effective. The failure of 
Mrs Ilemans, 'm this part of the 
dramas is imt very easily accouuted 
for. Constance is a gentle, affectionate 


Mrs Menums. 
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spirit, in love with the youncer Pro- 
ci(ia, and the unfortauatc cainl of the 
suspicion that falls upon him of being 
a traitor. It is a character which, in 
her lyrical effusions, she would have 
beautifully portrayed. But we sup¬ 
pose that the exclusion frpm her 
favourite haunts of nature—^thc ina¬ 
bility of investing the grief of her 
heroine in her accustomed associations 
of woods, and fields, and flowers—^thc 
confinement of her imagiuatio||||||||to 
what would be suitable to the 
of a theatre—embarrassed and cramped 
her powers. Certain it is, she seems 
quite at a loss hero to express a strain 
of feeling which, on other occasions, 
she has poured out with singular 
fluency and force. Constance has no 
other manner of exhibiting her dis¬ 
tress but swooning or dreaming, or 
thinking she must have been dream- 
ing^and recovering herself to the 
rom*brance of what no mortal so 
situated could ever have forgotten— 
the most common, and, to our taste, 
one of the most unfortunate expedients 
that dramatists aud novelists have re¬ 
course to. Wo are loath to quote 
any thing half so uninteresting as 
instances of this practice; we shall 
content ourselves with giving, in a 
note below, two brief passages to ex¬ 
emplify what we mean.* 


It ought to be bdi-nc in remem¬ 
brance, however, that the Vespers of 
Palermo^ although not the “first” 
with respect to publication, was the 
first written of Mrs Hemans’ dramatic 
works. It was produced in solitude, 
and away from the bustle of theatres, 
and, be it also confessed, probably 
with a very scanty knowledge of what 
stage-reprc.scntatiou required. Indeed, 
the result proved this to be the case. 
The Siege of Valencia^ written on a 
different principle, although probably 
even less adapted for stage represen¬ 
tation, possesses loftier claims as a 
oomposition, and, as a poem, is de¬ 
cidedly superior. Its pervading fault 
consists in its being pitched on too 
high a key. All the characters talk 
in heroics—every sentiment is strained 
to the utmost; and the prevailing 
tone of the author’s mind characterises 
the whole. We do not say that it 
is deficient in nature—it overflows 
alike with power and tenderness; but 
its nature is too high for the common 
purposes of humanity. The wild, 
stern enthusiasm of the priest—tho 
inflexibility of the father—the waviir- 
ing of the mother between dutyund 
afliection—the heroic devotion of the 
gentle Ximena, are all well brought 
out; but there is a want of indivi¬ 
duality—^the want of that, without 


* Yittoria has told Constance that Baimond is to die ; she then leaves her with 
the priest Anselmo— 

* CoH. (Jindeavouring to rouse Iterseff J Did she not say 

That some one was to die P Have 1 not heard 
Some fearful tale ? Who said that there should rest 
Blood on my soul ? Wliat blood I'' I never bore 
Hatred, kind father! onto aught tliat breathes ; 

Kaimond doth know it well. JRaunond t High Heuveu ! 

It bursts umu me uow! and he must die ! 

For my sake—e’en for mine! 

Is it very probable that a person in the situation of Constance should have to go 
this round of associations to recall what had just been told her, that her lover was to 
be tried for his life 1 

Constance, in order to save him by surrendering herself, rushes to the tribonal, 
where this mock trial is taking place. Their judges sentence both. Constance swoons 
ia the arms of Baimond, and Qieu ensues this piece of unaffecting bewildermeut. 

Con. {sJowIy recovering.') 

There was a voice which c^l'd mo. Am 1 not 
A spirit freed from earth?—Have I not pass'd 

The bitterness of death ? „ 

Ans. Oh, haste, ^ay I 

Con. Yes, Baimond calls me— (There he sfand§ beside her?) 

He, too, is released 

From his cold bondage. We are free at last, 

And all is weU.—away 1 


[iSie is led out Ansdmo. 
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which elaboratibn for the theatre is in her own estimation, it was considered 


vain, and with which) compositions of 
very inferior merit often attract atten¬ 
tion, and socnre it. 

Passing over Sebastian of Portugal^ 
and the two or three sketches in the 
Scenes and Hymns of Life, as of minor 
importance, De ChaiUhn is the only 
‘ other regular drama that Mrs Hemans 
subsequently attempted. Unfortu¬ 
nately for her, the Vespers, although 
long prior in point of composition, 
had not been' brought out when the 
Siege of Valencia was written; and, 
consequently, she could not benefit 
by the fate and failure which wag 
destined for that drama. This is 
much to be lamented, for Be ChaJtillon, 
as a play, far exceeds either in power 
and interest. The redundancies in 
imagery and description, the painting 
instead of acting, which were the 
weaker side of its precursors, were 
here corrected. It is unfortunate that 
it wanted the benefit of her last cor¬ 
rections, as it was not published till 
some years after her death, and from 
the first rough draft—the amended one, 
wMch had been made from It, having 
been unfortunately lost. But, im¬ 
perfect in many respects qs it may be 
found to be, it is beyond compare the 
best and most successful composition 
of the autW in this department. 
Without stripping her language of 
that richness and poetic grace which 
characterises her genius, or conde¬ 
scending to a single passage of mean 
baldness, so commonly mistaken by 
many modern dramatists as essentially 
necessary to the truth of dialogue, she 
has in this attempt preserved adhe- 
I’ence to reality, amid scenes allied to 
romance; brevity and effect, in situa¬ 
tions strongly alluring to amplification; 
and, in her delineation of some of the 
strongest as well as the finest emotions 
of the heart, shh has exhibited a know¬ 
ledge of nature’s workings, remarkable 
alike for minuteness and truth. 

When we consider the doubtful suc¬ 
cess which attended the only drama 
of Mrs Hemans which was brought 
out, we cannot wonder that she lat¬ 
terly abfmdoned this species of writing, 
sAd confined herself to what she must 
hiwe felt as much more accordant with 
hw own impulses. The most laboured 
w all her writings was The Forest 
mfpetuary^ and it would appear that. 


her beS Not so we. It has many 
passages of exquisite description, and 
It breathes throughout an exalted 
spirit; but withal it is monotonous 
in sentiment, and possesses not the 
human mterest which ought to ha^ 
attached to it, as a tale of suffering. 
To us The Last Constantine, which 
appeal's to have attracted much less 
attention, is in many respects a finer 
ai^Aetter poem. Few things, indeed, 
inwir literature, can be quoted as more 
peifect than the pictm'e of heroic and 
Christian courage, which, amid the 
ruins of his empire, sustained the last 
of the Csesars. The weight of the 
argument is sustained throughout. 
The reader feels as if breathing a finer 
and purer atmosphere, above the low 
mists and vapours of common human¬ 
ity ; and he rises from the perusal of 
the poem alike with an admiration of 
its hero and its author. w 

The Last Constantine may be con¬ 
sidered as the concluding great effort 
of Mrs Hemans, in what of her writ¬ 
ings may be said to belong to the 
classical school. She seems here first 
to have felt her own power, and, leav¬ 
ing precept and example, and the 
leading-strings of her predecessors, to 
have allowed her muse to soar adven¬ 
turously forth. The Tales and Histo¬ 
ric Scenes, the Sceptic, Dartmoor, and 
Modern Greece, are all shaped accord¬ 
ing to the same model—the classical. 
The study of modern German poetry^ 
and of Wordsworth, changed, while it 
expanded, her views; and the Fhrest 
Sanctuary seems to have been com¬ 
posed with great elaboration, doubt¬ 
less, while in this transition state. In 
matter it is too flimsy and etherial for 
a talc of life; it has too much senti¬ 
ment and too little action. But some 
things in It it would be difiicult to 
rival. The scenery of Southern 
America is painted with a ^rgeons- 
ness which reminds us of the Isle of 
Palms and its fairy bowers; and the 
death and burial at sea is imbued with 
a serene and soul-subduing beauty. 

Diminishing space warns us to 
betakeourselves again to the lyrics and 
shorter pi^s, where so much poetry 
“ of purest ray spreno ” lies scattered. 
Of these we prefer such as are appa¬ 
rently the expressions of spontaneoua 
feelings of her own to those which aro 
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built upon some tale or legend. It 
happens too, unfortunately, nitbat in 
the latter case we have first to read 
the legend or fable in prose, and then 
to read it again in verse. This gives 
something of weariness to the Lays of 
Many Lands. Still less fortunate, we 
think, is the practice Mrs llemans 
indulges in of ushering in a poem of 
her own by a long quotation — a 
favourite stanza, perhaps—of some 
celebrated poet. We may posably 
read the favourite stanza twice,%nd 
feel reluctant to proceed farther. For 
instance, she quotes the beautiful and 
well-known passage from Childe 
Harold upon the spring, ending with— 

I turned from all she brought to all she 
could not bring ; 

and on another occasion, that general 
favourite, beginning— 

An^^ight, withal, may be the things which 

f^bring; 

and then proceeds to enlarge upon the 
same sentiments. Her own strain 
that follows is good—^but not«o good. 
Is it wise to provoke the comparison ? 
—and does it not give a certain frivolity, 
and the air of a mere exercise, to the 
verse which only repeats, and modifies, 
and varies, so to speak, the melody 
that has been already given ? Or if 
the quotation set out with is looked 
on as a mere prelude, is it good policy 
to run the risk of the prdudo being 
more interesting than the strain itself? 
The beautiful passage from Southey— 

They sin who tell us love can die, &c., 

Is too long to be quoted as merely a 
key-note to what is to follow, and is 
too good to be easily surpassed. 

But this is a trifling remai-k, and 
hardly deserving of even the little 
space we have given to it. It is more 
worthy of observation, that Mrs He- 
inans, a reader and admirer of German 
poetr}', contrived to draw^ a deep 
inspiration from this noble literature, 
without any disturbance to her prin¬ 
ciples of taste. A careful perusal of 
her wox’ks, by one acquainted with the 
lyrical poetry of Germany, will prove 
how well and how wisely she had 
studied that poetry—drawing from it 
just that deeper spirit df reflection 
which would harmonise with her own 
mind, without being tempted to imi¬ 
tate what, either in thought or in 


manner, would have* been foreign to 
her nature. 

We fancy we trace something of 
this Teutonic inspiration in the poem, 
amongst others, that follows:— 

TUB aiLBNT MUrTlTL'OE. 

A mighty and a miugled throng 

Wore gathered in one spot; > 

The dweners"of a thousafid homes— “ * 
Ifet midst them voice was not.. 

The Soldier add his chief Wero there^ . 

Th%, mother and her child: 

The friends, the sisters of one hearth— 

None spoke—^none moved—^n^e smiled. 

There lovers^mot, between whose lives 
Years harl swept darkly by ; 

After that heart'sick hope deferred, 
lliey met—^but silently. 

You might have heard the rustling leaf, 

The breeze's faintest sound, 

The shiver of an insect's wing. 

On that thiek-peopled ground. 

Your voice to whispers would have died 
For the deep quiet's sake; 

Your tread the softest moss liave sought. 

Such stillucss not to break. 

What held the countless multitude 
Bound in that spell of peace F 
How could the ever-sounding life 
Amid so many cease ? 

Was it some pageant of the air, 

Some gloiy high above, 

That linked and hushed those humau souls 
In reverential love ? 

Or did some burdening passion's weight 
Hang on their indrawn breath ? 

Awe—the pale awe that freezes words? 

Fear—the strong fear of death ? 

A mightier thing—Death, Death himself, 

Lay on each lonely heart! 

Kindred were there—^yct hermits all. 
Thousands—but each apart. 

In any notice of Mrs Hemans’works, 
not to mention The Records of Woman 
would seem an unaccountable omis¬ 
sion. Both the subject, and the manner 
in which it is treated especially cha¬ 
racterise om: poetess. Of all these 
Recordk there is not one where the 
picture is not more or less pleasing, 
or drawn with fliore or less power 
and fidelity. Estimated according to 
sheer literaiy merit, it would perhaps 
be impossible to g^ve the preference 
to any one of them. Judging by the 
peculiar pleasure which its perusal 
gave us, we should select, for out 
favourite, The Switzer's Wife. Wer¬ 
ner Stauffacher was one of the three 
confederates of the field of GrutU. 
He had been marked out by the Aqs- 
triau bailiff as a fit subject for pilla^e«t 
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litit it was to the noble spirit of his 
. wife, that he owed the toal resoln- 
. “tion he took to resist,,the opj^'essor 
of his country, ^he whole scene is 
' brought before us with singular dis- 
* tijictness. It is a 'bo&htiful evening 
in the Alpine valley,— 

• ForlVerner sat beneath'the linden tree, 

.fe. t'That sent its lulKng whispeSs through his 
deor,^ * ^ 

' ^ven as/nan sits, jsrhose hcai-^lone wo^ld bo 
With some deep care, and tons can find no 
^ more 3 

Tb’accustomed joy in all-which evening brings 
Gathering a household with her quiet wings. 

Ilis wife stood hushed before him, sad, yetmild 
In her Ijoseeching mien,—^hc marked it not. 
Tlio silvery laughter of his bright-haired child 
Rang from the greensward round the shel¬ 
tered spot, 

Snt seemed unbeaad; until at last the boy 
Raised from his heaped up flowers a glance of 

j«y> 

And met bis father's face ; but then a change 
Passed swiftly o'er the brow of infant glee, 
And a quiet sense of something dimly strange 
Rronght him from play to stand beside the 
knee 

So often climbed, and lift his loving eyes, 
Th»t shone through clouds of sorrowful sur¬ 
prise. 

Then the proud bosom of tlic strong man 
shook; 

But tenderly his babe's fair mother laid 
Her hand on his, and with a pleading look 
Through tcar> hnlf-quivoring, o’er him bent 
and said, 

“ What grief, dear friend, hath made thy 
heart its prey, 

That thou shouldst turn thee from our love 
■•away ? 

“ It is too siul to see thee thus, my friend ! 
Mark’st thou the wonder on thy Itoy’s fair 
brow. 

Missing the smile from thine? Oh, cheer 
thee-' bend 

To his soft arms, tniseal thy thoughts e’en 
now 1 

Thou dost not kindly to withhold the share 
or tried affection in thy secret care.” 

He looked up into that sweet earnest face, 

But sternly, mournfully: not yet the band 
Was loosened from his soul. 

He then tells bW the oppressor’s 
envious eye “had been ujwn his heri¬ 
tage,” and to-morrow eve miglit find 
him in chains. The blood leaves her 
check, and she leans back on the linden 
stem, but only for a moment; the 
free Alpine spirit wakes within her— 

And sl» 'that ever through her home had 
moved 

With the meek thoughtfulness and quiet 
srailo 

Of woman, calmly loving and beloved 


And timid in her happiness thb while, 
Stood brightly forth, and steadfastly, that 
hour— 

Her clear glance kiudling into sudden power. 

Ay, pale she stood, but with an eye of light, 
And took her fair child to her liofy breast. 
And lifted her soft voice, that gathered might 
i As it found language;—“ Are we thus oqi- 
pressed ? 

lliea must wo rise upon our mountaiu-sod, 
And num nuist arm, and woman call on God ■' 

I know what thou wouldst do ;—and be it 
done; 

Thy soul is darkened with its fears for mo. 
Trust me to heaven, my husband ; this, thy 
son. 

The babe whom I have borne tlioe, must bo 
free ! 

And the sweet memory of our pleasant hearth 
May well gi\’o strength—if aught be strong 
on earth. 

“Tliou hast been brooding o'er the silent dread 
Of my desponding tears; now lift once more, 
My hunter of the hills, thy stately head, 

And let thine eagle glance my joy rertore 1 
I can boar all but seeing fi/’e subdued— 

Take to thee back thine own undauntej||||||ppad. 

Go forth beside the waters, and along 
Tlio chamois' paths, and through the forests 
ffo; 

And toll in burning words tby tale of wrong 
To the brave hearts that midst the hamlets 
glow, 

God shall be with thee, my beloved!—away ! 
Bless but tby child and leave me—I can 
pray!" 

It is ever thus with all Lor women, 
—gentle, courageous, full of self-devo¬ 
tion, and, alas! of sorrow aud safler- 
iug. This is licr ideal of woman, from 
which she rai'cly departs — a heart 
overflowing with tenderest afibetien— 
ill-requited—yet refusing to receive 
any eartlily boon as a substitute for 
the returned aflfection it seeks. Fame 
is no compensation— 

A-way I to me, a woman, bring 
Sweet -w^aters from affection’s spring. 

Genina when she sings to Love is made 
to say— 

They crown me with the glistening crown, 
l£)rne from a deathless tree ; 

I hear the pealing music of renown — 

O Love, forsake me not! 

Mine wero a lone dark lot, 

Bereft of thee l 

They tell me that my soul can Birow 
A glory o'er the earth ; 

From theo, from (Sec, is caught that goldcu 
glow! 

Shed by thy gentle eyes,' 

It gives to noww and skies 
A bright new birth ! 

(Tentua ainffing to Low. 

It is not often we find the super¬ 
stitions of dark and 'ignorant ages 
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dealt with in so gentle and agreeable 
a manner as by Mrs Hemans. She 
seizes, in common with others, the 
poetic aspect these present, but dif¬ 
fuses o^er them, at the same time, a 
refinement of sentiment gathered 
entirely from her own feelings. A 
subject which from another pencil 
would have been disagreeable and 
offensive to us, is made by hbr grace¬ 
ful tonchcs to win upon our imagina¬ 
tion. Witness the poem called The 
Wood Walk andJlymn 7 we will quote 
the commencement of it, 

WOOD WALK AND HYMN. 

' Move aXang them ihacle^ 

J n of hpnrt. w' 

Tou4»h—for there i« a Hplrl 

WojinaiirD^r 

FATHKR—TRlLn. 

CJiiM.—n^hero me the !i.speM ■with their 
silvery leaves 

Trembling, for ever trembling ; though the 
lime 

Aiu^iostimt boughs, and these long arch¬ 
ing sprays 

Of eglantine, hang still, as if the wood 
"Were all one picture ! 

Father. —Hast thou heard, my hoy, 

Tlic peasEut's legend of tl^ quivering tree P 

Child. —No, rather ; doth he say the fairies 
dance 

Amidst the branches ? 

Father. —Oh ! a cause more dcop. 

More solemn £pr, the rustic doth nasign 
To the strange restlessness of those wan 
leaves! 

The cross, he deems, the blessed cross, 
whereon 

The meek Redeemer bow'd his head to 
death, 

'Was framed of aspou wood ; and since that 
hour, 

Tlirough all its rare the pale tree luilli sent 
down 

A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe, 
Making them tremulous, when not alireezc 
Distiu hs the airy tliistle down, or shakes 
The light lines of the shining gossamer. 

An eminent critic in the Edinburgh 
Jteview has spoken of the neatness and 
perfect finish which characterise female 
writers in general, and Mrs Hemans 
in particular. Now, these qualities 
imply a certain terseness and concen¬ 
tration of style, which is no more a 
peculiarity of ail* authoresses than of 
all authors, and which we should not 
pronounce to be peculiarly character¬ 
istic of Mrs Hemans’ poetiy. To us 
it often appears wanting in this very 
conciseness; we occasionally wish that 
some lines and verses were exdnded 
—not because they are faulty in them¬ 


selves, but because th^ weaken the 
effect, and detract from the vigour of ,* 
the whole: wp wish the verses,, in * . 
short, iroro more closely packed to- , ■ 
gether, so that thojcommenc'emcnt and 
the close, which *arc generally botli '■ 
good, could be brought a little nearer 
to each other. It te'not so mncli a, 
redundancy^f expression, as of imagis-'^ 
and*illustrations, that we' have some-h 
times to cbn^lain of in Mrs Hemans. 
She mjes two of Ihese where one would 
not only suffice, but do the \vork much'* 
better. Thejfc is mverj pleasing little 
poem, called The Wan^ring Wind: 
we will quote—first, because it is thus 
pleasing; and, secondly, because wo 
tliink it would have been rendered 
still more so had there been somewha|»» 
more of concentration and terseness 
in the style. The lines wliich we have 
printed in italics^ and wliich contain 
the pith and “marrow of the whole, 
would then have struck hpon the ear 
with more distinctness and prdmi- 
ncncc. 

THE WANnERIVt> WIND. 

The -whid, the ■wandering wind 
Of the golden summer eves— 

Whence h the IhrHIing magic 
Of its tones amongst the leaves 1 
Oil'! is it from the waters. 

Or from the long tall grass ? 

Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings pass P 

Or is it from the voices 
Oi' iill in one combined. 

That it wins the tone of mastery ? 

The wind, the wandering ■wind! 

No, no ! the strange, sweet accents 
That with it come and go, 

They are not from the osiers. 

Nor the fir trees whispering low. 

They are not of the waters, 

Nor of the cavem’d hill, 

’/'« the human love leithiu us 
Tint I gives thempotoer to thrill. 

They toiich the links of memory 
Around our spirits twined. 

And we start, and we<y),and tremble. 

To the irind, the wandering wind ! 

The verses beginning '** I dream of 
all things free” might also be cited as 
an instance of this tendency to over¬ 
amplify—a tendency which seems the 
result of a great affluence of poetical 
imagery. This would be a more 
powerful poem merely by being made 
shorter. We wait too long, and the 
imagination roves too far, before we 
arrive at the condnding lines, which 
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«ontam aU the point and i^gnificahce 
of the piece 

'* My heftrt *n chains is bleeding,, 

And I dream ef thinp-fm.** 

Of the measures and the melody of a 
lyrical poet something is expected to 
be said. But wl^at we feel we have. 
j (^efly to thank Mrs Hemans for here 
'is, that, in the search after novelty, and 
nrarielj of metre, she has nutde so few 
experunonts upon our^aT, and thdt she 
• has not disdained to write with cor¬ 
rectness and rogulai'ity. She has not 
apparently labour^ after novelties ef 
this kind, bpt has adopted that verso 
into which her thoughts spontaneously 
- ran. An author who does this is not 
very likely to select a rhythm, or mea- 
*%nre, which is^incongruous with the 
. sutg^ct-toa^ter of his poem; nor, do 
we t^ink, could many instances of 
, such \ fault be "detected in Mrs 
Homans. ,, 

• ‘^e will.cli^ our extracts with a 
■strain that fairly exemplifies the serene 
and lucid current "of° sentiment, and 
the genuine natural pathos,^ of our 
poetess. It is thus she makes the, 
Hebrew mother sing to her first-boni, 
whom she has devoted to the Lord. 

Alas! my boy, ihy gentle grasp is on me ; 
llie bright tears quiver in thy pleading eyes ; 

And now fond thoughts arise, 

'And silver cords again to earth have won me, 
j'And like a vine thou claspest my full heart— 
IIow shall I henco depart ? 

How the lone paths retrace where thou wert 
playing 

So late along the mountains at my side ? 

And I, m joyous pride, « 

By every place of flowers my course delaying. 
Wove,e'en as pearls., the lilies round thy hair 
Beholding theo so fair! 

And oh 1 the home whence tby bright smile 
hath parted. 

Will it not seem as if the sunny day 
I'um'd from its door away ! 

While through its chambers wandering, 
weary-hearted, 

I languish for thy voice, which past me still 
Went like a singing rill ? 

Under the palm-tree thou no more shalt 
med^me. 

When from the fount at evening I return, 
With the full water nm j 
Nor will thy sleep's low dove-like breathings 
gTMt me, 

As midst the silence of the stars I wake, 

And watch for thy dear sake. 

And then, will slumber's dewy cloud fall 
round thee. 

Without th^^^other's hand to smooth thy 
Wilt thou not vainly spread 
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Thine arms When darkness as a veil hath 
wound thee. 

To fold my neck, and lift up, in thy fear, 

, A cry which none shall hear? 

What have i said, my child ? WMl He not 
hear thee, 

'IVTio the young ravens heareth from their 
nest? 

■ -Bludl He not guard thy rest, 

Anu 'in the hush of holy midnight near thee. 
Breathe oer thy soul, and All its dreams with 

Thou sialt sleep sof£, my boy. 

I give thee to thy God-^the God 4hat gave 
thee 

A well-Bpring<4>f deep gladness to my heart! 

And, precious as thou art, 

And pure as dew of Hermon, He sha^li^ro 
jjj thee, 

My 0wn, my beautiflil, my undefiled ! ^ 
A&d’tlum'siUllt be His child. 

** Thwqfbre 'farewell! I go—mjT soul may 
fail me, 

As -the hart'panteth fot the wa^r brooks. 
Yearning for thy sweat looks. 

But thou, my first-born, droop upt, '4br be¬ 
wail me, 

Thou in the Shadow of4h« Rook shalt dwell, 
Tlie Rockirof Strength—FarewellJI”*^ 

must draw'td a epndusion. 
Qne great andTpervading exeeUenge of 
Mrs llcmans, aa a inrriter, i| her en¬ 
tire dedication of her genius and 
talents to the cause of healthy mora¬ 
lity and sound religioiw The senti¬ 
ment may be, op occasion, somewhat 
refined; it may be too delicate, in 
some instances, for the common taste, 
but never is it mawkish or morbid. 
Never can it be construed into a pal¬ 
liative of vice—never, when followed 
out to its limits, will it be fonhd to 
have led from the paths of virtue. 
For practical purposes, wo admit that 
her exemplars are not seldom too 
ideal and pictnresqne. The general 
fault of her podtry consists in Its being 
rather, if we may use the term, too 
romantical. We have p. little too 
much of banners in chnrcbes, and 
flowers on ^aves,—of self-immolated 
yontjiis, and broken-heartedj damsels; 
—too frequent a reference to the Sy¬ 
rian plains, and knights in panoply, 
and vigils of arms, as mere illnstra- 
tions of the noble in c|iaracter, or the 
heroic in devotion. Sitnations are 
adduced as applic&ble to general con¬ 
duct, which h&Y^ only occuired, or 
coulcbonly have occurred, iu particu¬ 
lar states of society, and are nbver 
likely, from existing drcumstances, to 
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occur again. Far better this, how¬ 
ever, than a contrary fault.; for it is 
the purpose of poetry to eievate, and 
not to repress. Admitting that the 
olTervescepce is adventi(ious, still it is 
of virtuous growth, and proceeds from 
no distortion of principle. If not the 
reflection of human nature as it acr 
tualiy is, it is tBe delineation, of the 
Jitfa morgana of a noble mind—of 
something that occurs to us “ in 
musings high,” and which wo sigh to 
think of as of something loftier and 
better, to which that nature would 
willingly, aspire. We can readily 
conceive, that to a woman of the ex- 
' qnisite taste possessed by Mrs Hemans, 
any attempt at the startling or bizarre^ 
either in conception or subject, was a 
thing especially to be avoided. We 
do not mean to imply by this, that, 
as every true poet must have, she 
had not a manner of her own. To 
this honour," no author of onr day 
has higher or less equivocal claims. 
She knew what to admire in others, 
l^ut she felt that she had a mis- 
\sion of hei‘ own. To substantiate 
this, we have only*to suppose her 
pfrodnctioiis blotted out from onr li¬ 
terature, and then I'emark whether 
or not any blank be left; for, 
wherever we have originality, we have 
accession. Wo admit that origi¬ 
nality is of all shades and grades, 
from a Burns to a Bloomfield, from 
a Crabbe to a Glare — still the 
names of the second and the fourth 
are those of true poets, as well as 
those of the authors of “ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” and “ Sir Eustace 
, Gray,”—^Parnassus, as Dr Johnson 
observes, having its “ flowers of 
transient fragrance, as well as its 
cedars of perennial growth, and its 
laurels of eternal verdure.” In the 
case of Mrs Hemans, this question is 
set at rest, from her having become 
the founder of a school, and that only 
eclipsed in the number of its a^- 
hetents and imitators by those of 
Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth. In 
America especially has this been the 
case; a great part of the recent poetry 
in that countiy—moreparticularfy that 
of its female writers—has been little 
more than an echo of her Records of 
Woman^ and LCiys of Many Lands, 
and lyrical strains; and, f^m Mrs 
Sigourney — the American Mrs 
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Hebaans ’*-r downwards, there are 
only corroborative proofs of a Cis¬ 
atlantic fact, that no copyist, how¬ 
ever acute and faithful, has ever yet 
succeeded in treading on the kibes 
of his master, far less of outstripping 
him in the struggle for excellence. 

Like all original writers, Mm 
Hemans has her own mode and her 
own province. In reading the poetry 
of Wordsworth, wo feel as if trans¬ 
ferred to the mountainous solitudes, 
broken only by the scream of tlm 
eagle and the dash of the cataract, 
where human life is indicated but by 
the shieling in the sheltered holm, 
and the shepherd boy, lying wrapt 
up in his plaid by the furze-bush;* 
with his “ little flock at feed be^e 
him.” By Scott we are placed alHld 
the men and things of departed ages. 
The bannered castle looms in the 
distance, and around it ai'e the tented^ 
plain—the baron and bis vassals—all 
that pertains to “ la^e-love ana war, 
renown and kniglitly worth.” We 
have the cathedral-pomp, and the 
dark superstition, and the might that 
stands in the place of right,—all the 
fire and air, with little of the earth 
and water of our elemental nature. 
The lays of Wilson reflect the patri¬ 
archal calm of life in its best, and 
purest, and happiest aspects—or, in¬ 
deed, of something better than mere 
human life, as the image of the islet in 
the sunset mirror of the lake is finer and 
fairer than the reality. Coleridge’s 
inspu'ation is emblemed by ruins in 
the silver and shadow of moonlight, 
—quaint, and queer, and fantastic, 
haunted by the whooping owl, and 
screamed over by the invisible night- 
hawk. Campbell reminds of the 
Portland vase, exquisite in taste and 
materials, but recalling always the 
conventionalities of art. 

When placed beside, and contrasted 
with her gi'eat cotemporaries, the^ 
excellences of Mrs Hemans are suffi-' 
ciently distinct and characteristic. 
There can be no doubt of this, more 
especially in her later and best writ¬ 
ings, in which she makes incidents 
elucidate feelings. In this magic 
circle—limited it may bo—she has no 
rival. Hence, from the pictnresqne- 
ncss, the harmony, the delicacy and 
grace, which her compositions display, 
she is peculiarly the poet of her own 

2 u 
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sex. Her pictures are not more dis¬ 
tinguished for accurate of touch than 
for ele^ce of finish. Eveiy thing is 
clear, and defined, and palpable; no¬ 
thing is enveloped in accommodatiug 
haze; and she never leaves us, as is 
the trick of some late aspiring and* 
mystical versificis, to believe that 
she must be profound because she is 
unintelligible. She is ever alive to the 
dignity of her calling, and the purity 
of her sex. Aware of the difficulties 
of her ait, she aspired towards excel¬ 
lence with untiring perseverance, and 
imjiroved herself by the stndy of the 
best models, well knowing that few 
things easy of attainment can be worth 
much. Her taste thus directed her 
to appropriate and happy subjects ; 
athl hence it has been, as with all 
things of sterling value, that her 


writings have not been deteriorated 
by time. They were not, like the ice- 
palace of the Empress Catherine, 
thrown up to suit the whim of the 
season, or diluted to sul^ects of merp 
occasional interest, to catch the gale 
of a passing popularity. Mrs Hemans 
built on surer foundations^ and with 
less perishable materials. The con¬ 
sequence is, that her reputation has 
been steadily on the increase. Of no 
one modern writer can it be affirmed 
with less hesitation, that she has be¬ 
come an English classic; nor,' until 
hnman nature be<?omes very different 
from what it new is, can we imagine 
the least probability that the music of 
iipr lays will cease to soothe the ear, 
or the beauty of her sentiment to 
charm the<gentle heart. 


ON TIIK MISEBIES OF IliELAND, AND THEUi IIEMEDIES. 


In resuming this subject, we feel 
that we cannot be justly accused of 
going out of our own province, or of 
meddling with matters which concern 
only our neighbours. In the present 
state of this country, we not only re¬ 
cognise the people of Ireland as onr 
fellow-subjects, but we practically feel, 
as we ought to do, that their miseries 
are reflected upon ns. This might 
l>e illustrated in various ways, but 
there is one illustration which comes 
peculiarly home to all people of this 
country at this moment. Much has 
been said and written, of late years, 
on the sanitary condition of the great 
towns of this countiy, and on the impor¬ 
tance of thoj'ough cleansing and drain¬ 
ing, as a preservative against the epide¬ 
mic diseases which have so often lately 
afflicted, and in some instances neai'ly 
„ decimated, onr population; and when 
we state that, in the neighbouring city 
of Glasgow, during last year only, tlic 
mortaiity was one in nineteen of tl»e 
population, and that the number of 
deaths exceeded the number of births 
by more than sixteen thousand,—^that 
fte mortality from fever, in particular, 
is known very genwaiiy to fall upon 
those who, in a worldly point of view, 
«ws the most valuable lives in society, 
and that a new and stall more appal¬ 


ling epidemic is already among us— 
Avc have surely %aid enough to show 
that there cannot be a moin imporiant 
or serious object of contemplation, or 
of inquiry, than the means of purifi¬ 
cation and sanitary improvement of 
such gi'avcs of the human race, as so 
many parts of tliat and others of onr 
great towns arc at this moment. 

It is equally certain that “ atmo¬ 
spheric iinpmity ” has been justly 
charged as the most general and effec¬ 
tive of all the causes, which so depress 
the vital energies as to disposethc living 
human body to suffer, and sink under, 
such visitations of Providence. 

But, in order to understand how 
this prolific cause of evil acts on the 
human race, it is necessary not only 
to locdE to the draining, sweeping, and 
cleaning of streets, courts, and closes, 
but to enter the bouses, and attend to 
the “ conditions of existence” of their 
inmates, in the lowest and most un¬ 
healthy portions of all our great 
towns. When we do this, we find 
that, in all those houses which arc the 
chief seats of epidemic disease, there 
are emigregated together in small and 
dirty rooms such masses of desti¬ 
tute human beings, usually ilkdothod 
and inadequately protected ftnm cold, 
that it is mere mockery to spei^ of 
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improving tlie atmosphere of their become a burden on all other ranks— 
rooms, especially during the night, are not more profligate or less dcsci'v- 
bj any appliances to the streets or ing of compassion and assistance than 
courts from which they are entered, the groat body of our labouring classes, 
<ff even by any means of ventilation and have no distinctive i)ecnliarity but 
.to which, at least in cold weather, the this, that arelrish.* Manyofthem 
inmates will submit. ^ have had possession of bits of land. 

It is even in vain that we issue others have been labourers, or are 
directions for the cleansing of the damilics of labourers: they have form- 
rooms, or regulations, in the case of ed part of that enormous immigration 
lodging-houses, for limiting the num- of human beings, from Ireland to 
ber of persons to be taken into tljem, Britain, which has been going on for 
or that we form model lodging-houses, many years, which has given Irish 
in which a ceriain ^mbei' of persons labourers to all our public works, has 
may be decently adfrommodated. All foimed an Irish quarter in every one 
such measures have a good oflect on a of our great towns, and has impresised 
certain number of the people; but those all the promoters of our schemes of 
among whom the epidemic diseases phil.anthropy with the intimate con- 
arc always found making most pro- victiou, that “ if we would cut off the 
gross have no means of availing sources of mendicity and misery, #o 
themselves of these advantages ; they mustj^wtew# off Ireland;"*' Le., looking 
can no more pay for clean or well- on the Irish as fellow-subjects, if wo 
aired rooms than they could pay for wish to perform towards them, or to- 
any of the luxuries of civilised life, wards all who suffer in common with 
“ Their state of destitution binds them them, the great Christian duty of 
firmly to one description of locality,” charity, we must endeavour to ascer- 
and forces them to con^egate together tain and counteract, in Ireland itself, 
in masses, necessaiily implying such a wljatever causes have swelled that 
contamination of the atmosphere in flood of poverty and destitution which 
W'hich they live, as no such measures has been so prolific of evils to us. 
can counteract for six hours. Now, without entering on any ab- 

i Now, if we inquire further into the struse discussions, either metaphysical 
history of the inhabitants who live or ccmiomical, we think it quite pos- 
crowded together in this miserable sible to state certain principles, drawn 
M'^ay, we shall find, no doubt, a certain from observations of human nature, and 
number, in every ^eat town, in whom generalised in the same manner as any 
this state of destitution is the result general truths in physical science, by 
of disease, death of relations, or per- which the phenomenon in question 
sonal profligacy; and of the best means may be explained; and the only tinily 
to be adopted to limit the evils result- effective remedies that can be devised 
ingfrom those causes, wedonotpropose for the present peculiarly miserable 
to speak at present, only observing that condition of Ireland must be appU(!d 
they may be and are met much more and regulated, 
effectually in some countries and some In the present state of that coun¬ 
towns than in others. But we main- try, all her peculiar sufferings may be 
tain, also, with perfect confidence, ranked under the single head of re- 
from much personal observation and dundant population, or, what is ,thc 
many inquiries, that at this moment, same thing, an overstocked labour 
in ail the great towns of this country, market,—a popidation greater than . 
the most numerous class of the desti- is required for all the works, produc- 
tute poor, among whom epidemic tive or unproductive, for which the 
diseases prevail—-from whom they ex- possessors of capital, or the richer 
tend to other ranks of society, and by classes generally, are willing to pay; 
whose illness or death their families and, in consequence, groat numbers of 


* The numbers of Irish in the fever wards of the Royal Infirmary in Edinbnrgh, in 
1847, were, to tbe number of native Scotch, as 100 to 88 ; and in the fever hospitals 
of Glasgow, as 100 to 62 ; and the number of Irish were to the number of English in 
those wards, in both towns, as 100 to less than 2. 
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the lower classes whose employment 
is precarioas, whose wages are scanty, 
whose mode of life is irregnlar and de¬ 
based, who are continually liable to 
disease from poor living and insuffi¬ 
cient clothing, and whoso sufferings 
under disease and destitution are 
greater, and extend their effects more 
among the higher classes in their own 
country, and among neighbouring na¬ 
tions—England, Scotland, even Ame¬ 
rica—than those of any other nation in 
Europe. As long as this miserable 
condition of the Irish poor exists, it 
must be regarded both as a national 
disgrace, indicating that, notwith¬ 
standing the boasted excellence of 
our constitution, the British govern¬ 
ment is really less effective as regards 
one-third of its subjects, in securing 
the main object of all governments, 
ut cives fdiciter vivant, than that of 
any other civilised country. 

Now, whatever secondary causes 
for a redundant population may be 
assigned, all who attend carefully to 
the subject must admit that the gi'eat, 
primary, and fundamental cause for 
it in all countries is, the power of re¬ 
production granted by nature to i^- 
man beings, and which is capable of 
multiplying the species more rapidly 
than the means of tlieir subsistence 
can be increased. 

If it be true that this is a general 
law. of human nature, and yet that, in 
other countries, where ample time and 
opportunity have been afforded for 
similar indications of redundant po¬ 
pulation to show themselves, these arc 
altogether absent, the first question 
for consideration is not, why are not 
the resources of Ireland more de¬ 
veloped, but why has not the popu¬ 
lation accommodated itself better to 
the resources that exist? Compar¬ 
ing Ireland with other countries 
long inhabited, we find that in many 
others,—^viz. in Switzerland, in many 
districts of England, in Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, &c.,—although the resources of 
the connt^ and the demand for labour 
are small, the population has accom¬ 
modated itself to them; it has re¬ 
mained nearly stationary for ages, or 
lias gradually increased only as the 

S roductions of the country and the 
emaud for labour extended; and the 
miseries of redundant population are 
comparatively unknown. 


Continuing this line of inquiry, we 
observe that the most powerful and 
the only desirable check on population, 
by which it is habitually restrained 
from passing the limits which the 
demand for labour may be regarded 
as imposing, is that to which political 
economists give the name of moral 
restraint^ by which we know that 
men and women, in all ranks of so¬ 
ciety, mayfrequently, and, to acertain 
degree, uniformly limit the reproduc¬ 
tion* of the species greatly within the 
bounds of its po^blc increase, rather 
than allow their^sgeny to incur any 
imminent risk of descent in the scale 
of society, and of abject destitution. 

If we next inquire what are tho 
circumstances in which this benefi¬ 
cial limitation on our population 
operates most efficiently, and what 
arc those which counteract its infln- 
ence, w'c shall find distinctly and 
unequivocably—^whether we limit our 
observations to individuals, where we 
can assure ourselves of tlie most in¬ 
fluential motives of conduct, nr ex¬ 
tend our views to large communities, 
and so avoid the fallacies attending 
partial collections of facts—that the 
only security for the existence of moral 
restraint is the habit of comfort, and^ 
the feeling of artificial wants which 
that habit gradually imposes on the 
human mind; and that those who are 
brought up in a state of destitution, 
who are themselves strangers to that 
habit and feeling in early life, hardly 
ever look forward to the means of 
securing the Supply of these wants for 
then* children, and yield to the in¬ 
stincts of nature, as to the propaga¬ 
tion of their species, almost as blindly 
and recklessly as animals do. 

If this be so, it is obvious that the 
first subject for consideration, as to 
the iDcial state of any countiy, and 
the only means by which we can hope 
to avert the evils, which the known 
tendency of human nature to multi¬ 
ply more rapidly than the moans of 
its subsistence would otherwise in¬ 
volve, is to extend and secure tlie 
habit of comfort among tho poorer 
classes of society, and preserve them 
from sinking into those habits of al¬ 
ternate physical suffering and reckless 
indulgence, which abject destitution 
implies. And we have the more 
confidence in this conclusion, as it is 
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in strict accordance with the distinct, 
authoritative, and frequently repeated 
injunction of Scripture, as to the 
duty of those who have the means, to 
fiupply the wants of the poor. 

This being so, the {j^uestion as to 
the means of preventing or correcting 
the evils of redundant population in 
any country, resolves itself simply 
into the question, how the lower ranks 
of society there may be best and most 
permanently preserved in habits of 
comfort? And this question, likewise, 
is held to be sufiiStently decided by 
■experience. 

A moment’s reflection is enough to 
show that there can be no claim on 
the higher ranks in any country to 
place the poor— i. e., those who are 
unable to work from age, sex, or in¬ 
firmity, or who are unable to find 
work—on a bettor footing than the 
lowest of those who can maintain 
themselves by labour, and that any 
such attempt would speedily tend to 
disonler and do injury to the whole 
frame of society, and especially to 
the working classes; but it is confi- 
•dently maintained, that a country in 
which these classes are regularly and 
uniformly preserved, by the contribu¬ 
tions of the higher ranks, from falling 
into lower habits than those which 
prevail among the poorest of the people 
who maintain themselves by regular 
labour,—is also that in which the popu¬ 
lation will adapt itself most strictly to 
the demand for labour—remaining, if 
necessary for this purpose,•''quite sta¬ 
tionary for ages together. 

There arc different modes in which 
the contributions of the rich for these 
purposes have been received and ap¬ 
plied ; but it may be stated with 
perfect confidence, as the result of 
-experience, that the only truly aud 
uniformly effectual means is, to give 
them the security and uniformity of a 
legal enactment. For several ages, 
the general mode throughout Europe 
was through the intervention of the^ 
■Christian church; for the distrlbu - 
tion of alms and food by the clergy 
was not merely a voluntary charity, 
but was a legal obligation. It was a 
rule of ecclesiastical discipline through¬ 
out Europe, and was a condition ex- 
ressed in all the grants by which they 
eld their possessions, and in every 
appropriation of benefices to the regu¬ 


lar orders.” The maintenance of the 
religious houses was thus the poor- 
law of the Middle Ages; and when 
their property was alienated, the 
necessity of another law, to secure 
the same object, soon became ma¬ 
nifest throughout the greater part of 
Europe. 

Wo need not inquire how it has 
happened that no such law for the 
benefit of the poor has succeeded to 
the alienation of the church lands 
from the Boman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, during the long interval that 
has elapsed between that event and the 
present time; but, on the contrary, 
that various laws, securing to the 
higher ranks the undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of their property, aud repressing 
all claims of the lower ranks, have 
succeeded to that change. It is 
enough for our purpose to state the 
fact, aud to observe that, consistently 
with the principles above stated, all 
the results which have followed were 
naturally to be expected. That un¬ 
profitable but important portion of 
every social fabric—the poor, as dis- 
^puished from the working classes— 
been left to precarious and insuffi¬ 
cient charity. The consequences have 
been, a general reduction of the diet, 
clothing, lodging, and whole habits of 
the whole lower classes; frequent des¬ 
titution, and its uniferm attendant, a 
peculiar liability to epidemic diseases; 
much vagi-ancy and mendicity; the 
general prevalence of an irregular, 
precarious, reckless mode of life; a 
general failure of the grand^eventive 
check on population; a continually- 
increasing redundancy; a minute sub¬ 
division of the land to support this 
redundancy, and a ruinous competi¬ 
tion for these small portions of land, 
keeping the cnltivators of the soil in a 
constant defmndeuco on the proprie¬ 
tors ; much voluntary emigration; 
and, both among the emigrants and 
the lower orders at home—all feeling 
these miseries, but few of them rightly 
comprehending the cause—a blind 
hatred at their rulers, very gener;||ly 
difiused. In thus asserting the power¬ 
ful operation of this legal neglect of 
the poor in producing the miseries of 
Ireland, it is not, of course, intended 
to deny that various causes have co¬ 
operated in different parts of the 
country— e. g., the ignorance of the 
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people, and the effect of the Boman 
Catholic religion in checking,' rather 
than encouraging, any habits of 
thought or rejection; the absence of 
so many proprietors, and their habi¬ 
tual estrangement from the cultivators 
of the soil; political excitement, and 
the bad passions generated by it and 
religions dissensions: all these have 
been injurious; but the experience of 
other nations may show us that they 
could not have produced this specific 
effect on population, if they had not 
been aided by that general predis¬ 
posing catise of redundancy —neglect 
of the poor. 

Tills state of things has, however, 
naturally rendered residence in Ire¬ 
land much less agi'eeablc to the feel¬ 
ings of the proprietors of the soil, than 
I’esidcnce in almost any other coun¬ 
try. Those sufferings of their neigh¬ 
bours and dependants, which the laws 
of other countries would have imposed 
on them the duty of mitigating at 
their source, have, in conseiiuence, 
iklleu rarely under their personal ob¬ 
servation ; while the frauds and false¬ 
hoods by which poverty, when tak^ 
the form of mendicity, always * 
tempts to arrest attention and procure 
sympathy, have been constantly ob¬ 
truded on them. Add to this, that 
they have continually been told that 
the peculiarity oMheir situation, which 
absolved them from any legal obliga¬ 
tion to relieve the wants of their poor 
—which secured to them the rights of 
property, and released them from its 
obligatiuhff—^was a wise and judicious 
regulation, and a great advantage to 
themselves and their country; and 
without attributing to the Irish pro¬ 
prietors, and particularly to the ab¬ 
sentees, more carelessness or selfish¬ 
ness than we must all admit to be a 
common attribute of human nature, 
we can easily understand that the 
general con duet of the Msh proprie¬ 
tors and capitalists must be snch as 
to aggravate, instead of relieving, the 
miseries resulting from the over-popn- 
latmn of thdr country. 

To this state of things w^e do not 
pretend to apply a single specific; but 
wo assert with confidence, that expe- 
neuce has sufficiently donmnstrated 
the eflScacy and expediency of several 
powerful remedies, and that, by the 
ooxaluned influence of these, a gra- 


dui£l iaiprovemeut may be cer¬ 
tainly obtained. 

The first step has been already 
taken in the enactment of a law— 
imfortunately delayed till nearly half 
a century ha^elapscd after the union 
with England—probably imperfect, 
and brought first into operation at a 
time of famine, therefore beginning 
to act in the most unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances possible, but by which 
the right to relief, under circumstances 
of destitution, is granted to every 
description of the poor. By the 
gradual operation of this law, cor¬ 
recting the habits of vagrancy and 
mendicity, it may be expected that 
the process of degradation hitherto 
extending among the Irish poor may 
bo corrected, and the same motives 
which, in other nations, are found to re¬ 
strain excessive population, will gra¬ 
dually be introduced. But a more im¬ 
mediate effect of thclawis on the views 
and habits of the proprietors. When 
the aged i)Oor, the sick poor, the widows 
and orphans, and the unem]>loycd 
poor, become immediately a cliarge 
on the land and capital of the coun-^ 
try, it becomes the obvious and un¬ 
doubted interest 0 % every proprietor 
and ca])itarist, first, to throw all 
obstacles in his power in the Avay of 
early marriages, and excessive repro¬ 
duction of the species ; and, secondly, 
to exert himself to procure for the 
existing population as much as pos¬ 
sible of remunerative employment. 
Such employment as he would hardly 
regard as remunerative, with a view 
only to his own profits, becomes an 
object of real importance to him, when 
the alternative is the maintenance of 
able-bodied labourers in idleness. 
That these motives are already operat¬ 
ing extensively among the Irish pro¬ 
prietors, appeal's from their general 
complaint of the hardship of being 
obliged to maintain the poor in imro- 
munerating employment, aud from 
»tlieir increased anxiety to clear their 
estates of cottars and small crofters, 
among whom the most rapid redun¬ 
dancy of population shows itself. If 
the law is firmly aud steadily ad¬ 
ministered, they will not be allowed 
to rid themselves of the burden of 
these poor; and the true question 
will be, Whether they m:eto maintain 
them in idleness, or devise for them 
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reproductive labour? Thus it may 
be hoped that the rcsom-ces of the 
eountty will be gradually developed, 
and its power of supporting industry 
be increased contemporaneously with 
a diminution of vagrancy and men¬ 
dicity, and an improvement of the 
habits of the people. 

But it must be observed, that this 
expectation proceeds on two supposi¬ 
tions—That resources not yet 
developed for the maintenance of in¬ 
dustry do exist in the country; and, 
secondly, That the proprietors have the 
means and the knowledge necessary 
to enable them to avail themselves of 
these. The first of these, we are fully 
assured, is truly the case; but the 
latter supposition, although we may 
expect it to be realised in the course 
of time, is certainly very far from 
being an element in the existing con¬ 
dition of the country; nor can it be¬ 
come so within snch a time as would 
be requisite to enable us to reckon on 
it as a means of meeting a pressing 
emergency. And although the newly- 
enacted Irish Poor-Law is equally 
just as that under which all English 
proprietors have for centuries held 
their possessions, yet it must be 
admitted that, in tlie present circum¬ 
stances of Ireland, as to redundancy 
of population, it must fall wdth 
peculiar severity on that country, 
and that, in some districts, the sncrl- 
fice thus required of the proprietors 
—^particularly on such of them as 
may not comprehend the means 
which we believe to be in their po >\’er, 
for the improvement of the country— 
may almost amount to a confiscation 
of their property. 

Now. if the foregoing exposition of 
the main cause of the redundant popu¬ 
lation ill Ireland is correct, it follows 
that the legislature of this country, 
which has so long approved and sanc¬ 
tioned that state of the laws which 
withhold from the suffering impiila- 
tion of Ireland the right of relief, as ifr 
has shared the national sin, ought also 
to share the sacrifices by which the 
consequences of that sin may be expi¬ 
ated. For a time, therefore, imd par¬ 
ticularly after the famine which has 
befallen their country, the proprietors 
and capitalists in Ireland may reason¬ 
ably expect a certain amount of aid 
ihimtho legislature of England (gi’ant¬ 


ed, of course, with proper safeguards 
against abuse or misapplication), to 
enable them to perform their newly- 
prescribed duties towards their own 
poor. 

Now, there are two modes of relief, 
both to the proprietors and the poor 
in Ireland, which may be afforded by 
government, or rather which may be 
aided and directed by government, to 
a much greater degree than has been 
yet done—certainly at a much less 
expense than the i%lief-works of the 
year 1846, when several millions, con¬ 
tributed from the British treasuiy, were 
expended on the roads in Ireland, 
with an injurious rather than benefi¬ 
cial effect;—and the results of which, if 
they are can'icd into cfiect with com¬ 
mon prudence, may be expected to be 
so distinctly beneficial, as assuredly to 
reconcile the British public to the ex- 
peuditm'e. 

The first is Emigration to the colo¬ 
nies, on a larger scale than has been 
yet undertaken, and with a more ear¬ 
nest desire, ou the part of govern¬ 
ment, to make it a really efiective 
means of relief than has been yet 
liown—the arrangements’ to be 
made, and the vessels to be con¬ 
tracted for and victualled, at the pub¬ 
lic expense, and the emigrants, there¬ 
fore, having no further pecuniary bur¬ 
dens imposed on them than the means 
of supporting themselves from the 
time of their landing until they can 
procure employment. Even this last 
diliiculty of emigrants may undoubt¬ 
edly be much lessened by a little 
pains, and a little well-directed ex¬ 
pense, on the part of the colonial 
goveniraents, to ascertain during the 
winter season, and make known to 
those arriving in spring, the precise 
districts where there is the most de¬ 
mand for their labonr; and it seems 
impossible to doubt that, if there were 
a regular provision made by govern¬ 
ment, for a few seasons, for receiving, 
from the different parts of Ireland, 
families recommended by the clergy 
of all persuasions in the different dis¬ 
tricts, as proper for emigration, and 
unable to afibi*d the passage* money, 
and for removing these families at the 
public expense to Canada or Austra¬ 
lia—directing them at once to the pro¬ 
per points—a very considerable relief 
could bo-afterded to the mbst crowded 
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distnets in Ireland, at the same time 
that the danger of such sufferings da¬ 
ring the passage, and after arrival in 
the colonies, as befel too many of the 
emigrants of 1847, and deterred too 
many of their countrymen from follow¬ 
ing their example, maybe almost cer¬ 
tainly avoided. 

Emigration, how’ever, even on these 
terms, (which it is certainly within the 
power of government to arrange,) 
should only be recommended to those 
who can command the means of tole¬ 
rably comfortable outfitting, and sub¬ 
sistence for a short time after their 
arrival in the colonies. For a much 
larger number of the Irish poor, the 
resource so perseveringly advocated 
by Mr P. Scrope and others, is the only 
one yet shown to be really available, 
viz., their employment on some of the 
waste lands, ascertained to be reclaim- 
able, which abound in Ireland itself. 
The improvement of these, chiefly by 
spade labour, would give employment 
to nearly all the labourers now in Ire¬ 
land; and, when reclaimed, they might 
be divided into allotments of from five 
to eight acres each, which should aftei^ 
wards become the property of the men 
by whose labour they have chiefly been 
reclaimed, on the payment of a mode¬ 
rate quit-rent. 

There ‘may be some difference of 
opinion as to the details of this plan, 
and particularly as to the kind and 
extent of the direct assistance Avhich 
the government should give; and we 
know that in all countries, and per¬ 
haps more especially in Ireland, there 
will be a disposition on the part of 
many persons to avail themselves of 
and to abuse this public aid, by no 
means confined to the pobrest classes 
•of society, and against which it be¬ 
hoves a beneficent goveimment to bo 
constantly on their guard. The sim¬ 
plest mode of procedure sterns to be, 
that the waste lands destined for this 
purpose (and on which government 
nflicers, employed at a great expense 
to the pnblic, have already reported)— 
fifaonld be purchased by government, 
by compulsion if necessary—in all the 
distreaskl parts of the country; that 
these diould be presented to the dif- 
fiaimit poor-law unions, on condition 

their being reclaimed by the labours 
of their able-bodied paupers, and in 
£oxifonnity^ith plans to^^e proposed, 


and the execution of which shall be 
superintended by persons employed 
by government. The preliminary 
operations of drainage; and of making 
roads for the benefit of these lands 
only, may likewise be undertaken by 
government; and with this aid, and 
under this direction, it is reasonable to 
expect, that the operations by which 
certain of the waste lands are to be 
reclaimed, and the unions to bo gra¬ 
dually provided with productive farms, 
let to industrious cottars, may serve 
as a model for similar improvements 
by individuals. There are diffi¬ 
culties of detail, which the govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom may bo 
expected to foresee and to surmount. 
But as to the principle that it is wise 
and right for the legislature of Bri¬ 
tain ;—nay, that it is incumbent on 
that legislature, looking to its duty 
towards all classes of the people, to 
the extent of misery in Ireland, and 
the disgrace and injury thereby brought 
on itself, to the legal neglect of the 
poor in Ireland, so long sanctioned by 
the British legislature, and to the 
deficiency of capital actually existing 
in that country,—to direct and aid the 
operations by which its surplus popu¬ 
lation may be reduced, and its re¬ 
sources for the maintenance of popu¬ 
lation in future may be augmented; 
and that these operations, if skilfully 
conducted, must eventually lead to a 
great increase, both of wealth and of 
happiness, in Ireland and in the colo¬ 
nies,—are propositions which Ave hold 
to be fully demonstrated, and which, 
we think, the periodical press of this 
country cannot at this moment bo 
better employed than in keeping con¬ 
stantly befoi’e the public, and impres¬ 
sing, by all possible means, on the 
attention of the legislature. The 
property of those lands remaining, in 
part, in the poor-law unions, the pro¬ 
duce raised on them will contribute to 
the support of the poor, and the relief 
of the rate-payers in Ireland, in all 
time coming. 

That the opinion we have thus 
given of the feasibility and of the 
wisdom of the plan of bringing the 
idle bands of Ireland to bear on the 
waste lands, is supported by men of 
thorough knowledge of the subject, of 
all parties of the state, may bo easily 
shown. Preparations for such a mea- 
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sure were made, and plans of the 
drainage requisite for the purpose were 
laid down, at an expense of nearly 
.£50,000 to the country, and deposited 
in the archives of the Irish govern¬ 
ment, so long ago as 1814, by the Bog 
Commission. It was part of the re¬ 
commendation of the Poor-Law In- 
•quiry Commission in 1836; it was 
strongly recommended in the report 
by the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Tenure of Land, presided over by 
Lord Devon; it has been frequently 
proposed, and fnlly and ably discussed 
in various publications both by specu¬ 
lative reasbners, and by practical men, 
—by Mr Mill, in his standard work on 
Political Economy ; by Mr Thornton, 
in his pamphlets on Over-Population, 
and on Peasant Proprietorship; by Mr 
Fagan, member for Wexford, in his 
work on the Improvement of Ireland 
by means of her Waste Lands; by Mr 
Poiilett Scrope, in several pamphlets 
as well a.s speeches in Parliament, to 
which nothing like an intelligible an¬ 
swer has been returned; by Mr Doug¬ 
las, and several other writers in Eng¬ 
land; by Mr French, and several other 
Irish members; by public meetings iu 
Ireland—oneof them, ofthe freeholders 
in Waterford, presided over by Lord 
Stuart de Decies;—nay, it was an¬ 
nounced in Jihe beginning of 1847, 
under the name of a Waste Lands 
Bill, by Lord John liusscll, as 
an accompaniment of his Poor-Law 
Bill, but withdrawn without any 
reason for the change ever hav¬ 
ing been assigned. Whether this was 
done, as has been stated, as a com¬ 
promise with certain Irish landlords 
on their withdrawing their opposition 
to the latter bill, or not, is a matter of 
small importance to the country, al¬ 
though, certainly, of very considerable 
importance to the character of any 
such landlords for judgment or intel¬ 
ligence. A much stronger measure 
of what appears to them as justice to¬ 
wards the cottar population of Ireland, 
has been strongly recommended bj*' 
several intelligent foreigners who have 
visited and examined the country. 
But, without quoting any of these au- 
ithorities in favour of the proposal, let 
us merely ask what answer can be re¬ 


turned to the following simple state¬ 
ments iu support of it by an intelligent 
and practical author :—An addition 
of three million acres of cultivable sur¬ 
face would bo an incalculable advan¬ 
tage, and contribute to the health, 
comfort, and happiness of millions of 
our-follow-subjects. We ought not to 
he behind the Chinese in this work of 
civilisation. During my recent exami¬ 
nation of the middle and northern 
districts of China, I noticed every 
where a great extent of reclaimed 
laud. Every inlet where the sea for¬ 
merly encroached on the land was 
embanked, drained, and cultivated. 
No capital or labour was spared to 
augment the surface capable of yield¬ 
ing sustenance to man; and I feel 
satisfied that, if the extent of bog-land 
now existing in Ireland were in the 
central provinces of China, five years 
tvould not elapse without its being made 
fertile and productive. Ought the 
people of England or of Ireland to 
show inferiority to the Chinese in 
the most requisite of all labour? 
Ought the government, in deference 
to some abstract principle, to refuse 
the fulfilmeut of the first natural duty 
—the providing food for its sub¬ 
jects?”'^ ^ 

Examples arc not wanting in Ire¬ 
land itself to show the feasibility of 
this plan of relief to its poverty. 
“ Mr Stuart French, of Monaghan, 
has reclaimed tbreg hundred acres of 
mountain-land in four years, and 
raised its value from two shillings to 
tliirty-five shillings per acre. The 
entire cost was repaid by the crops in 
three years. Mr Beade, of Wood- 
Park, county Galway, reclaimed five 
hundred acres of moorland and moun¬ 
tain at a cost of from £10 to £17 per 
acre, which was repaid by the crop of 
the second year, and the land, formerly 
worth two shillings and sixpence per 
acre, now pays twenty shillings per 
acre annually. This same Mr Beade, 
who has made the experiment on a 
large scale, and can speak from expe¬ 
rience, says, there are 128,000 apres 
of such reclaimable wastes in Godway^ 
where thousands have died during tAe 
past year, and many are now (A^ril 
1848) dragging out a miserable and 
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useless exi^nce. Mr Conlthurst, in 
county Cork, reclaimed a bog farm 
fox which the tenants could not pay 
four shillings per acre. The drainage 
and reclamation cost £16 per acre, 
which was repaid before the fifth year, 
and the land is now rated at the poor- 
law raluation at £4 per acre. Sir 
Charles Sligh, Bart., and his amiable 
lady, have effected ^at good on their 
estate in Donegal, by locating the 
surplus population on the waste lands, 
and assisting the poor farmers to cul¬ 
tivate them. This English family 
gave up their rents for two years, and 
permanent employment has been found 
for six times as many persons as the 
land could formerly support; and its 
produce has been multiplied tenfold"* 
It may be asked, why are these ex¬ 
amples not followed ? and doubts have 
been thrown out as to the accuracy of 
the statements of the able inquirers 
who have reported on the Irisii waste 
lands, because they are not actually 
reclaimed. One simple reason has 
been stated by Lord Cion curry, viz., 
that arteri^ drainage on a large 
scale is indispensable as a commence¬ 
ment, entting through many proper¬ 
ties, deepening river-beds, perhaps to 
a considerable distance Hence go¬ 
vernment alone can set on foot such 
undertakings on that comprehensive 
scale, and with that engineering skill, 
which is necessary.”t Bat a more 
general answer w||I suggest itself to 
any one who knows the general habits 
and circumstances of the great Irish 
proprietors. Many of them have not 
the habits of life or the knowledge 
which would enable them to superin¬ 
tend or judge of such improvements; 
and many more have not the means 
of encountering oven the small ex¬ 
pense which wOi be requisite in their 
commencement. Further, it is always 
to be observed, that, in the present 
state of the country, another mode of 
greatly and rapidly improving the 
value of their estates, without any 
such outlay either of skill or capital, 
always presents itself to the Irish 
proprietors—viz., that of clearing 
their estates of the cottar population, 
aufd throwing them into large farms, 
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to be cultivated in the improved Eng¬ 
lish or Scotch style of agriculture—or 
even into pasture; the objection to 
which is simply thU.t, in that case, 
they would not reqniro for their culti¬ 
vation more than a third part of the 
population now located on them, 
and, therefore, that this is a system 
relieving tbo landlords only, and 
greatly aggravating all the evils whicb 
make the management of Breland 
an object of concern to the nation at 

This leads us to consider tho ques¬ 
tion, which is the most momentous of 
any that can be proposed on this topic 
—If the plan of locating the idle hands 
of Ireland on her waste lands is not 
adopted, what other resource exists 
for the relief of the redundant popu¬ 
lation, which is, as we have stated, so 
enormous and unquestionable a bur¬ 
den on England and Scotland V It is 
clear that, in Ireland itself, as the law 
now stands, two plans only are thought 
of, and if government does not bring 
forwai'd a third plan, one or other of 
these must quickly predominate. 
Either the main body of the landlords, 
who are known to be quite incredu¬ 
lous as to any improvements being 
effected by their cottar tenants, must 
be allowed to pursue their own sys¬ 
tem of keeping them <jfi hand—«.e., 
only as tenants-at-will—and clearing 
their lauds of them as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, with a view to large farms or 
sbeep-pasturcs; or else that system 
must be adopted, which is demanded 
generally by the tenantiy and by the 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland, of 
giving to the tenants one form or 
other of what has been called “ fixity 
of tenure”— i.e,, such security against 
a ruinous rise of rent, or disix>ssession, 
as may induce them to exert all their 
energies, and sometimes to bring forth 
concealed capital, for the improvement 
of the soil, and, in many iiistauces, for 
the reclamation of wastes;—this party 
maintaining that the main cause of 
tho gener^Iy wretched condition of 
the cottars, and imperfect cnltivation 
of the soil, is not tho indolence of the 
people, bat their knowledge that 
they are constantly liable to a rise of 
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rent, or expulsion from their farme» 
immediately on its being perceived 
that they are effecting any improve¬ 
ment. 

These are the two remedies for the 
existing state of matters in Ireland, 
which these two parties wish to ap¬ 
ply, and unless a third plan be adopted 
by government, one or other of these 
must quickly predominate. Now, let 
ns consider the results to be expected 
in either case. 

If government does nothing, but 
merely protects, by an armed force, 
the proprietors and their agents from 
the fury of the people, the system 6t 
clearance of the estates will be more 
and more acted on; and we must 
reckon on one-half or oven two-thirds 
of the still existing population on 
most of the estates being turned adrift. 
No doubt the poor-law will make these 
outcasts a heavy burden on the pro¬ 
prietors ; and it is hold by many, and 
very probably with justice, that, in¬ 
stead of turning their cottar tenants 
adrift, and then having to deal with 
them as unemployed poor, if they 
were to accord to them such a tenant- 
right as exists generally, as a volun¬ 
tary compact, in Ulster, they might 
expect the poor-rate to bo so much 
less, the cultivation so to improve and 
cxteml, and the payment of rents to 
become gradually so much more punc¬ 
tual, that their own condition would 
be gradually amended. But it is cer¬ 
tain that this is not the view tlnU they 
take of their own position at this mo¬ 
ment, nor that on which they will 
voluntarily act; for if it were, the 
tenant- rujht, or at least the practice of 
grantimj long lenses, would he as gem- 
ral hi other parts of Ireland as it noAv 
is in Ulster, or in Scotland. 

This being so, the poor-law, giving 
the right to relief to the ejected poor, 
must either he enforced or not enforced. 
If it is enforced, and no other resource 
for the relief of those people, is pre¬ 
sented, there is oveiy prospect of 
many of the unions becoming bank¬ 
rupt, and the proprietors being in¬ 
volved ill the ruin. We know that this 
cousummatioTi is already proclaimed 
by many of the proprietors in Ireland 
and their friends as nigh at band; and 
the only advantage which in that case 
can bo said to be derived ih>m the 
poor-rate is, that the rain and degra¬ 


dation, otherwise confined to the lower 
ranks,, will have extended, as in justice 
they should, to every class of society. 
Again, if the poor-law is not enforced, 
and the redundant population is 
thrown, as heretofore, on its own re¬ 
sources, we have^rs«, that res pessimi 
exempli —a law openly violated—UiM 
the rich may escape its inflicloons, 
and the poor be deprived of its pro¬ 
tection ; and secomUg, we have no> 
other prospect before us but a con¬ 
tinuance and increase of all that 
misery, vagrancy, famine, and pesti¬ 
lence in Ireland, and all that exten¬ 
sion of these evils to the great towns 
of England and Scotland, which have 
made our connexion with Ireland the 
bane of this country. 

On the other hand, if the legislature 
were to adopt the only cffectu^ means 
of restraining the clearances by the 
landlords—I. e., to grant the desired 
boon of fixity of tenure, at the ex¬ 
isting rent, to all the tenants—or even 
absolutely reqube leases of a certain 
duration to be given to them all— 
it cannot be denied that they would 
commit the grave political offence of 
extensive interference not only with 
portions of private property, (which, 
all admit, may be justly taken, on rea¬ 
sonable compensation, for public ob¬ 
jects,) but with the whole income of 
many individuals. This offence is of 
such a character, that we can hardly 
expect to see a i^asurc involving it 
over adopted by*ny legislature iu 
this country; and it must be confessed 
that, however well adapted such a 
measure ma}' be to the exigency of 
the present time in Ireland, the pre¬ 
cedent thereby established would go 
faf^ to justify many acts, as regards 
other possessions of property, whielk 
can hardly be called by any other 
name than spoliation. 

I'hesc ai'o the considerations which 
lead us to believe that, in the present 
circamstances of Ireland—a population 
having grown up in the absence of 
any poor-law—with which alaw,enact- 
ed tardily, and at a most disastrous pe¬ 
riod, cannot be expected to cope—the 
newly-acquired right to existence of 
the Irish poor must be aided knd sup¬ 
ported—as was always desired by Mr 
F. Scrope, and all the more enlighten¬ 
ed advocates of that measure, and at 
one time proposed by the present 
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Premier—^by another measure, on the 
part of government, ^vhereby employ¬ 
ment may be procured for them, the 
resources of the country improved, and 
the proprietors tanght, by example 
much more eifectually than they can 
ever be by precept, how these duties, 
now legally imposed on them for the 
benefit of the poor, may be made to 
consist with improvement of their 
own position. 

What is often said of the impolicy 
of government coming into the mar¬ 
ket for the purchase and improvement 
of lands in Ireland, as deterring pri¬ 
vate speculators from coming forward, 
and checking the influx of really pro¬ 
ductive capital, would be a very fair 
allegation, if the object in view were 
mei*ely the economical one of, raising 
the value of the land and the income 
of the landed proprietors. But this is 
not adverting to the real difilculty of 
the case, the existence of a redundant 
population —the result of the causes 
above explained, hut now possessing a 
legal right to existence in the country — 
much more numerous than is required 
for that improved cultivation of the soil, 
which, would he the most obviously and 
rapidly pnifitable to the proprietors. 
The probleni for solution is, not sim¬ 
ply how to enrich the country, but 
how to enrich it without exterminat¬ 
ing any part of this redundant popula¬ 
tion. This is no object for private 
speculators, lookiim only to imunds, 
shillings, and pe^c; but it is, or 
should be, an object of paramount im- 
<portance to the government of a coun¬ 
try, to whom even an increase of 
wealth ought to be desirable, not for 
its own sake, but because it is the 
essential condition, and therefore the 
exponent, of an extension of human 
happiness ; to whom, therefore, the 
lives of the poor ought to be at least 
as sacred as the purses of the proprie¬ 
tors and capitalists in Ireland. 

Taking this view of the duty of gov¬ 
ernment, we may cordially acquiesce in 
the statement of Mr Thornton, quoted 
and approved by Mill, that the great 
want of Ireland at this moment Is, 
not the influx of capital (as it might 
bo if we were at liberty to disregard 
the lives of the people, and look only 
to the wealth of the country,) but the 
protection and encouragement of its 
indnstiy, and such an increase of its 


capital only as may be consistent 
with, or even produced by, an increase 
of the labour of all its able-bodied 
inhabitants. And it is because it is 
evident that the existing proprietors 
caiinot in general perceive how this is 
to be done, or command the means of 
doing it, that the interference of gov¬ 
ernment appears to be the only pos¬ 
sible means of rescuing that unhax)py 
country from misery. 

Many high authorities arc fully con¬ 
vinced that the improvement of the 
cultivated portion of the land, and 
even of the rents of the proprietors, 
may be equally well ettected by the 
petite culture, by keeping the cot¬ 
tars in their places, and merely giving 
them Instruction as to cultivation, aud 
security for a fair share of the profits 
of theimprovements^theyeflect—as by 
clearing the land of them, aud enlarg¬ 
ing the farms. All who have studied 
the subject, seem to be agreed as to 
the very general “ almost superhu¬ 
man” industry of peasant proprktors. 
In all parts of the world, and among 
all races of men. “ The idea of pro¬ 
perty, however,” says Mr Mill, “ docs 
not necessarily imply that there should 
be no rent, any more than that there 
should be no taxes. It merely implies, 
that the rent should be a fixed charge, 
not liable to be raised against the pos¬ 
sessor by his own improvements, or 
by the will of a landlord.” “ Give a 
man a secure possession of a bleak 
rock,” says Arthur Young, “ and ho 
will turn it into a garden; give him 
only a nine-years’ lease of a garden, 
and he will convert it into a desert.” 
It is accoi-dingly stated by this author, 
and by others, as the result of expe¬ 
rience, that long lelises, at a low rent, 
will effect wonders, even in Ireland; 
and in proof of this, Mr Mill refers to 
the example of a company, called the 
Irish Waste Land Improvement So¬ 
ciety, who have undertaken improve¬ 
ments in Ireland, not by creating large 
farms, and cultivating them by hind 
labour, but by farms only of a size 
sufficient for a single family—giving, 
however, small advances of capital, 
and a temporary security of tennre by 
thirty-oneyears’leases. CoLKobinson, 
the manager of-this Society, reports 
of their operations in 1845,—These 
245 tenants and their families have, 
by spade husbandry, reclaimod and 
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brought into cultivation 1032 acres of 
land, previously unproductive waste, 
on which they raised, last year, crops 
valued at £3896, being the proportion 
of £15, 18s. each tenant; and their 
live stock, now on the estates, is 
valued, accoi'ding to present prices in 
the neighbouring markets, at £4162, 
being at the rate of £16,19a. for each 
—£1304, a sum equtd to their present 
annual rent, having been added since 
February 1844and ho adds, “ By 
the statistical tables and returns, it is 
proved that the tenants, in general, 
improve their little farms, and increase 
their cultivation and crops, in nearly 
direct proportion to the number of amiU 
able working persons of both sexes of 
which their families consist.” The 
occupants of larger farms than 20 acres, 
he states to bo a class too often de¬ 
ficient in the enduring industry indis¬ 
pensable for the successful prosecution 
of mountain improvements.”* Mr 
Mill’s general conclusion is, that “ un¬ 
der the new Irish Poor-Law there arc 
no means for the landlords for escaping 
ruin,” (as has been stated above,) 
“ unless, by some potent stimulant to 
the industrial energies of the people, 
they can largely increase the produce 
of agriculture; and since thci-e is no 
stimulant available so potent as a per¬ 
manent interest in the soil, either the 
present landlords, or their English 
mortgagees, to whom the estates of 
the more impoverished landowners 
must inevitably pass, would find it to 
their advantage, if not to grant at 
once this permanent interest to their 
tenants, at least to hold out to them 
the prospect of acquiring it.”t To 
the same purpose. Sir Robert Kane 
states his belief that “ there aro not 
people enough in Ireland for the small- 
farm system” if it were carried on in 
the manner which the experience of 
other countries has shown to be prac¬ 
ticable, and which requires only a cer¬ 
tain amount of instruction and of en¬ 
couragement to the tenants, to enable 
them to ruse at least as much produce, 
and pay a better rent, than lai’ge farms 
would do.} But although this appears 


a very probable, as well as hopeful 
view, of the position of the cultivated 
parts of Ireland, and of the prospects 
of individual proprietors undertaking 
to reclaim the wastes, yet it is obvious 
that we can have no security for the 
landlords taking this view of theirposi- 
tion, and that it would be a very ques¬ 
tionable stretch of power to compel 
them to act upon it. And what we wish 
particularly to urge is, that it is not 
necessarif to come to any decision on 
the disputed question of the grand or 
petite culture as applicable to the ml- 
tioated districts of Ireland, because the 
waste lands fortunately famish a re¬ 
source which is char addition to the 
existing means of maintmning the 
agricultural population, available at a 
small preliminary expense only, which, 
we maintain, ought to be borne by the 
government of this country. The 
redundant population being thus dis¬ 
posed of, all the landlords will be left 
at liberty to try whatever modes of 
improving their estates they may think 
fit—subject always to this salutary 
check, that if by any of these modes 
they render an additional part of the 
population redundant, they will bo 
compelled, by the poor-law, to pay 
more or less for them. 

The digest of Lord Devon’s report 
shows, that there were in Ireland, 
when it was drawn up, “ 326,089 
occupiers of land, whose holdings were 
under eight acres each, and that the 
consolidation of these small holdings, 
up to eight acres, would require the 
removal of about 192,363 families; 
but, then, theyJrs^ class of improvable 
waste lands in Ireland (on which avo 
wish to see them employed) would 
furnish to all those removed families 
locations of about eight acres each— 
or, the first and second qualities of im¬ 
provable waste land, taken together, 
would furnish them with locations of 
twenty acres each.” These facts seem 
fully sufiicient to justify Mr Mill’s 
conclusion, (formerly quoted,) that if 
we suppose such a number drafted 
off to a state of independence and 
comfort, together with a veiy mode- 
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rate additional relief erai^ation, 
the inti’odnction of En^ish capital and 
farming over the remainmg surface of 
Ireland (at least where tlte proprietors 
may tliink it iiecessa^) would at once 
cease to be chimerical.”* At least 
we feel justified by these facts, by all 
the statements here made, and by the 
authorities by whom this plan has 
been recommended, in demanding that 
a measure which promises so much 
relief, not only to the miseries of. Ire¬ 
land, but to the various philanthropic 
designs in this country—which are so 
continually thwarted by the influx of 
Irish poor—should bo fairly and openly 
canvassed; and that, if any serious ob¬ 
jections can be stated to it, they should 
be publicly brought forward and dis¬ 
cussed. 

As to the simply economical objec¬ 
tion, on the score of the outlay that 
would be required, we do not lay 
stress on the statement made on no 
less authority than Lord Devon’s Com¬ 
mission, that, in fact, it ought to cost 
nothing; and that the improved rental 
of the land ought to bring in a return 
of ten per cent on the capital invested 
in the speculation. We may admit 
that this is too sanguine a view of the 
matter—that the suras advanced by 
the government of this country will 
probably be tardily and only partially 
repaid. Still, when we reflect on the 
facts that have been stated as to the 
actual cultivation of waste lands in 
Ireland, and on the concurrent opi¬ 
nion of so many able and experienced 
men, who have examined the country 
carefully, and report specifically on 
the facilities for the improvement of 
its diffei’ent parts, it seems impossible 
to doubt, that, if the expenditure of 
the suras advanced by government is 
superintended and controlled by the 
talent and experience which the coun¬ 
try may expect that the government 
< an command, the repayment of a 
considerable part of the outlay, parti¬ 
cularly of that which may be advanced 
on the credit of the poor-law unions, 
may be expected within a few years. 
And even if there were ultimately a 
loss to the extent of one-half of the 
£10,000,000, which has been stated 
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as the probable expense of the whole 
change, the ihoney will at all events 
have gone to the immediate relief of 
Irish suffering, and been better spent 
than what was formerly voted for that 
purpose ; and we cannot think that a 
nation which spent a larger sum, only 
two years ago, in the mere relief of 
the sufferings of the Irish people, with¬ 
out any attempt at improvement, and 
Tcry generally with a deteriorating 
(because not previously considered) 
effect on the resources of the country— 
and which spent £20,000,001) only a 
few years ago with very questionable 
effect, but certainly without being 
grudged, in attempting to assuage the 
sufferings, and raise the condition of 
the negroes in the West Indies—can 
repent the loss of a fourth part of that 
sum, in an attempt which can hardly 
by possibility fail of producing consi¬ 
derable effect, to pi’ovide remunerative 
employment for the hordes of Irish la¬ 
bourers in their own country, and 
arrest those grievous calamities which 
their diffusion over this country has 
brought on themselves, and on so 
many others who have come in con¬ 
tact with them. 

In thus stating the grounds of a very 
decided opinion as to the measure 
supplemcntai'y to the new poor-law, 
which is most essentially required for 
Ireland, wo do not of course moan to 
deny, that various other means may 
be adopted, with more or less of good 
effect, in furtherance of the same grand 
object. Wd have no doubt that both 
reiigious and secular education arc of 
the utmost importance to the civilisa¬ 
tion and improvement of every coun¬ 
try ; and although wc do not regard 
education, as some authors do, as the 
main remedy for the evils of over-popu¬ 
lation, (being thoroughly x>ersnaded 
that nature has provided for this 
object more surely than education can, 
by that growth of artificial wants in 
the human mind, which is the restdt 
and the reward of pains taken to re¬ 
lieve suffering and secure comfort dm*- 
ing youth,) we are as anxious 'hs any 
of our contemporaries for the exten¬ 
sion of education in Irdand. We be¬ 
lieve that uistrnction in agriculture, as 
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Avcll as encouragement to industry, is 
veiy muct needed in most parts of 
Ireland; and that measures for the 
direct communication of such instruc¬ 
tion, both to landlords and tenants, 
may be very useful. We believe that 
in Ireland, as in this country, there is 
great need of sanitary regulations; 
and we trust that the draining, clean¬ 
ing, and paving of the Irish towns will 
be regarded with as much interest as 
slmil^ purifications in England and 
Scotland. But we think no one who 
I'eflects on the subject can fail to per¬ 
ceive two trjiths, and to acknowledge 
their direct bearing on the subject of 
Irish misery—that to a people 
nurtured in destitution and amidst 
scenes of suffering, something of the 
great mental stimuli of employment and 
Ao/^emust be appUed, in order to enable 
them to appreciate, or permanently to 
profit by, any kind of education ; and, 


secondly, that in the existence of 
laws securing sustenance to all the 
poor of a country, and at the same 
time enabling the higher ranks to 
exact labour as the price of that sus¬ 
tenance, we possess a security such 
as no other social arrangements can 
afford, for habitual attention to all 
means of bettering the condition of 
the poor, on the part of those who 
have it in their power to apply those 
means, and on whose exertions their 
successful application must necessarily 
depend. Thus the poor-laws of Ire¬ 
land, and the subsidiary measures for 
procuring employment for the poor 
there, so far from being opposed to 
any wdse system of instruction, or of 
saintary improvement, must be re¬ 
garded as in truth an essential preli¬ 
minary to the ti'uly beneficial opera¬ 
tion of any system that may be de¬ 
vised for eitlier of these purposes. 
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' wb&e^' itt ^ fiHHtt' draxT' 

':lhj^-.r 6 om of 013 ^ foUiep's house -id 
Street v-r ad .ElfH 1 ^ud in 
«iirhIt 6 ^* 7 -'Small, delicato, idth cnrls 
of jdt over her ^honldei^ ;-j*with eyes 
£o4arge and ao lustrous that they 
shone through the room, as no eyes 
merely human could possibly shine. 
The Elf appraaobod, and stood facing 
us. The sight was so unexpected, 
and the apparition so strimge, that wo 
vemained for ^ome moments in startled 
silence." Afr length my father, as^the 
bolder and wiser man of the two, and 
the more fitted to deal with the eirie 
things of another world, had the au¬ 
dacity to step close np to the little 
creature, and, bending down to exa¬ 
mine its fao^ said, ** What do }'oa 
want, 'tny pretty child ? ” ’ 

Pretty,child I was it only,a pretty 
child after all? Alas.! it wonld be 
well if ail we mistake for fairies at the 
first glance could resolve thiemseltes 
oply into pretty children I 

“ Come,” answered the child, with 
a foreign accent, and taking my father 

• by the lappet of his coat—‘ ‘ come I poor 
papa is so ill! I am frightened 1 come 
—and save him —” 

“ Certainly,” exclaimed my father 
qnickly: “where’smy hat, Sisty? Cer¬ 
tainly, my child 1 we will go and save 
papa.” 

“But who is papa?” asked Fisis- 
tratus-^a question that wonld never 
have occtirr^ to my fatlier. He 
never-asked who or ^hat the sick 
papas of poor children wcrc,>when the 

• chiidr6n pulled him •i}y the lappet of 
his coat.—“ Who is papa ? ” 

The child looked hard at me, and 
the big tears rolled fropl those Ihi'gc 
luminous eyes, but quite silently. 
At this moment, a full-grown figure 
filled up the threshold,’ and, emeiging 
from the shadow, presoirted to ns the 
aspect of a stout, wellifh^oui^ young 
woman. She dropped a fcurtsy, and 
then said, minein^yj . 

“ Oh, miag!' ‘^ou ought to have 
waited for’mb, add libt alarmed the 
. gentlefolks by running np st^r^ lutTiat 
•way. Xf you plei^; sir, I was 


setHiiig with the cabman, and itO' 
was eo imperent: them ^w fellcrWa 
always are, when they have only na 
poor women to deal with». sic, — 
and—” ' , 

“But what is the matter?^* cried I ; 
for my father had taken the child ffi 
"his arms, soothingly,, and shO yras 
now weeping on his breast. 

Why, you see, «»*, (another 
curtsy,) the gent only arrived^ last 
night at onr hotel, sit—The Latnb, 
close by Lundnn Bridge—and he was 
taken ill—and he’s not quite in his 
right mind like:—so we sent for the 
doctor, and the doctor looked at the 
brass plate on the gent’s carpet-bag, 
sir, — and then ho looked into the 
Court Guide, and he said, * There is U. 
Mr Caxton in Great Russell Street,— 
is he any relation?’ and this jwmg 
lady said, ‘ That’s my papa’s brother, 
and we were going there.’—^And so, 
sir, as the Boots wab out, I got in^ 
a cab, and miss wonld come with 
me, and-” 

“ Roland— Roland ill I—Quick— 
qaick, qufckJ” cried my father; and, 
with the child stiU in his amis, ho ran 
down the stairs. I followed with his 
hat, which, of course, he had for¬ 
gotten. A cab, by good luck, was 
passing our very door; but the cham¬ 
bermaid would not let us enter it till 
she had satisfied herself that it was 
not the same she had dismissed. This 
preliminary investigation completed, 
wo entered and drove to The Lamb. 

The chambermaid, who sate opposite, 
passed the time in ineffectual over¬ 
tures to release my fathet of the little 
girl, who still clung nestling to his 
breast,—in a long q>ic, much broken 
into episodes, of the cau^ which had 
led to her dismissal or ihe lato cah- 
mata, who, to swell his fato, had 
thought proper to take a, “^freum- 
benmbuB I ”—and with occasional tugs 
at her cap, and smoothings down of her 
gown^ and apojogies.fbr being |nch a 
figure, especially whan her eyes rested 
on my satin cravat, or drooped on my 
varnished bbole.* ' 

Arrived at The Lamb, the ebam- 




«w np a i]3«ffe;3|dx:ca|i«4 selti^ f ^ 

uitibrndiiali&. ' iJ'slie moiim^d tWv < 
aboya ’ t&e. i!i^ 

paused to t^e^reat^y wd iofbriu^n^i' 
4ipolo^ticallj, ibattba Lopse i^aa 
,jbat that, if ,tbt **'gent” stayed e^er 
Triday^ he woidd be moved ln|^o 
54, “ with a look-out an^ a dumbly.” 
My little eonsin now slipped flbni, my 
f^er^s arms, •and', gunning np the 
i^ 9 nr§, beckoued to us to follow. We did 
soi and ^eiti^d Jio a dobr, at whidi the 
oti!l(fstopped and listened;then taking 
off her sophs, she stole in on tiptoe. 
Weisutered after her. 

’ ’ By the lights of a single candle, we 
ea.TV my poor uhda's facd : it was 
fittshed with' fever, and the eyes bad 
that bright, vacant stare which il is so 
tOrrible to meet.—Less terrible is It to 
find the body wasted*., the features 
sharp with the great life-straggle, 
than to look on the face from whidi 
the mind is gone,—the eyes in which 
there is no recognition. Such a sight 
is a startling shock to that uncon¬ 
scious habitud inati^alism with which 
Wc are apt familiarly to regard those we 
love; for, in thps missing the mind, the 
heart, the affection that sprang to 
Onrs, wc are suddenly made aware 
that it was the somotmng^wit/im the 
form, and not the form its^, that was 
so dekr to ns. The form, itself is still, 
perhaps, little altered,; but,that Up 
which ^milcs no wdj^mo, that eye 
which wapders over us as strangers, 
that , car Which di^tiugnishes no' more 
our voioeSi—the fneh^ we sought is 
not there I. , Bten opr own love is 
chiUed .back—giws a kind of vague 
snp^stitipus torreuv Yes, ,{t was not 
the matteij stiUpre^ntto ns,whidi had 
(Kmciliated ^ tlioso subtle hamoless 
aentimentswUchaie.dassed andfu^M 
iu tbe word ^K^ffectfon^V —'it was the 
airy, inl:an|^ble, olectric ^omething ^— 
the abs^hd of T^ieh now appals us. • 
.*^1 st^ spbechless-r-my father crept 
oh, and took, the hand that returned 
no preisstireThe’ childronly did not 
seem .t9 share our emotions, —but, 
clatnb^^g bn the bod, laid her cheek 
on tha'breast avd was ftiH. *. - 

“ f^tratus,” whispbeed my father 
at last, and t,sto)e ‘neary hashing my 
breath*—“ Pisistrafusj if ydur^wotlier. 
were here f ” 

Ivnodded; the same thought had 
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to tiusatbe V’UhKzn. ' 

^Xatole'onit, __ __ 

'imd-stood iu tbO oped . 

stunned amaze. : Then the 
fqet, and the roll of wheds,! »rf(l tfe. ?:.} 
great I^onden roar, revived' me.''That). 1 
contagion of practical life which.'Ittl!^ ' 
tlie hhart and ^stlmnlates the brain,— 
what an inteOectnal mysteiy there 
is in its conupon atmosph^i In' 
another moment I had" singled Out, 
like an ins{Mration, from |> long file of 
those ministrants of oip: Trivia," the 
cab of the Ughtest shape ipid 'with 
the strongest horse, and wps bn my 
way, not to my mother’s, but to Dr 

M—— H- y Manchester Squa^ji 

whom I knew as the medical adviser ^ 
-to the Trevanions. Fortunately, that 
kind and able physician was at home, * 
and he promised to be .'^fth the • 
sufferer before I myself'could *50111 ' 
him. I then drove to Bussell-I^reet, 
and broke to my mother, as (iiautidady 
as 1 could, the intelligence with whidh^ 

I was charged. ■ ^ - 

When we arrived at The Laihb,. 
we found the doctor already writing 
his prescription and'injunctions: the 
activity of the treatment announced 
the danger. I flew for the snigeon 
who had been before called in.Hie^y 
those who axe strange tot that" iimec. 
scribable silent bustle which the sick¬ 
room at times presents—^that conflict 
which spems almost hand to hand 
between lifo and dpath — when aU 
tiie pOor, unresisting, nuqonscioua . 
frame is ^ven np to the^war against 
its texnble enemy; ..thW dark Mood 
flowing — flowing; tho*haiid -on the 
pulse, the hushed^ guspense^' every > 
look on the physician’s.bended bpw; . 
then the ^inkplasms to the feet, and 
the iee to, i^e h<iud; and now and 
then, through .the lufl or the low 
whispers, the incoherent voice of the 
^suffereiN^babblhag; perhaps, af green 
fields tod 'foj^lapd* while yoUr 
hearts asebteaking I Then, atleugtb,* 

, the sleep-T-ih that sleOp, perhaps, the 
C|cis£ 8 —the breathless watch, the slow 
wiiklng,i;hp firstsone words—the old 
smUe^pBli^nly fainter-^ypurgnshing, 
tflflrfl*vnnr thank 


tears, your lovf^ 


2x 
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Picture all this ; it is pastRoland 
has spoken—^bis sense has returned— 
my mother is loaning over him—his 
child’s small hands are clasped round 
his neck—the surgeon, who has been 


there six homrs, has taken up his 
hat, and smiles gaily as he nods fare¬ 
well—and my father is leaning against 
the wail, with his face covered wit It 
his hands. 


CHAPXEIt xxxvi. 


Au. this had been so .sudden that, 
to use the trite phrase—for no other 
is so’expressive—it tt^as like a dream. 
I felt an absolute, an imperiotis want 
“pf soUtndo, of the open air. The 
swell of gratitude almost stifled me— 
the room did not seem large enough 
for my big fi§art. In early youth, if 
tt'C find it difflcnlt to control our 
feeling^, so we find it difflcnlt to vent 
them in the jpresence of others. On 
the spring side of twenty, if any thing 
affects ns, we rush to lock ourselves 
up in onr room, or got away into the 
streets or the fields; in our earlier 
years we arc still the savages of 
Nature, and we do as the poor brute 
does,—the wounded stag leaves the 
herd, and, if there is any thing on a. 
dog’s faithful heart, he slinks away 
into a corner. 

Accordingly, I stole out of the 
hotel, and wandered through the 
streets, which were quite deserted. 
It was about liie first hour of dawn, 
the most comfortless hour there is, 
especially in London I But 1 only- 
felt freshness in the raw air, and 
soothing in tho desolate stillness. 
The love my uncle inspired was very 
remarkable in its nature : it was not 
like that quiet .affection with which 
those advanced iu life must usually 
content themselves, but connected 
with the more vivid interest that 
youth anyalfens. 'J'here was in him 
still so much bf, vivadty and fire, 
in his eiTors and*, crotchets so much 
of the self-delusion of youth, that, 
one could scarce fancy.him other 
than young. Tho«® Quixotic mf- 
aggerated notions of honour, that^ 
Toman«s of scUtimfint, which no hard¬ 
ship, care,^grief, disappointment, could 
wear away, (singular in ft, period 
when, at two-abd-twenty; young men 
declam themselves hlmes!) seemCd to 
IWvB him all the charm of bgyhood. 
A season in London had me 
More a man of the world, older in 
heart than he was. Then, the sorrpw 


that gbawed him with such silent 
sternness. No—Captain lioland was 
one of those men who seise hold of 
yoiir thoughts, who piix themselves 
n[) with yonr lives. Tlie, idea that 
Roland should die—die with the load 
at hi.s heart unlightened, was one that 
seemed to take a spring out of the 
•wheels of'haturc, an object out of the 
aims of life—of my life at least. For 
I had made it one of the ends of my 
existence to bring back the son to 
the father, and re.storc the smile, that 
must have been gay once, to the 
downward curve of that iron lip. 
But Roland was now out of danger, 
—and yet, like one who has escaped 
shipwreck, I tremblerl to look back 
on the danger p.ast; the voice of the 
devouring deep still boomed in my 
ears. While, rapt in my reveries, 1 
stopped mechanically to hear a clock 
strike—four; and, looking round, I 
perceived that I had wandered from 
the heart of the city, and was in one 
of the streets that lead out of tlie 
Strand, Immediately before me, on 
the door-steps of a large shop, whose, 
dosed shutters wore as obstinate a 
stillness as if they had guarded the 
secrets of seventeen centuries in a 
street in Pompeii,—reclined a fonn 
fast asleep; the arm propped on the 
hard^tonc supporting the head, and 
the limbs uneasily strewn over the 
stairs. The dress of tho slumberer 
was travel-stained, tattered, yet with 
the remains of a certain pretence: 
an air of faded, shabby, penniless 
gentility made poverty more painful, 
because it seemed to indicate unfitness 
to grapple with it. The face of this 
person' was hollow and pale, hut 
its expression, even in sleep, wa.s 
fierce and hard. I drew near and 
nearer; I recognised the countenance, 
the re^lar features, the raven hair, 
even apecuUar gracefulness of posture: 
the young man whom I had met at 
the inn % the way-side, and who 
had left me alone with the Savoyard 
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and his mice in the clrarchyard, was 
before me. I remained behind the 
shadow of one of the columns of the 
porch, leaning against the area rails, 
and irresolute whether or not so slight 
an acquaintancejustifiedmo in waking 
the sleeper—when a policeman, sud¬ 
denly emerging from an angle in the 
street, terminated my deliberations 
with the decision of his practical 
profession; for he laid hold of the 
young man’s arm and shook it 
roughly,— “You must not lie hero, 
get up and go home! ” The sleeper 
woke with a quick start, rubbed his 
eyes, looked round, and fixed them 
upon the policeman so haughtily that 
that discriminating functionary pro<# 
bably thought that it was not from 
sheer necessity that so improper a 
couch had been selected, and with an 
air of greater respect he said, “ You 
have been drinking, young man,—can 
you find 3 ’our way home V” 

“Yes,” said the youth, resettling 
himself—“ yon see I have found it I ” 

“ By the Lord Haivy ! ” muttered 
the policeman, “ if he beu’t going to 
sleep again! Come, cornel walk on, 
or I must walk you off.” 

My old acquaintance turned round. 
“ Toliceman,” said he, with a strange 
sort of smile, “ what do you think 
this lodging is worth ?—I don’t say^ for 
the night, for you see that is over, but 
for the next tu’o hours V The lodging 
is primitive, but it suits me; I should 
think a shilling would be a fair jirice 
for it, ehV” 

“ You love 5 ’our joke, sir,” said the 
policeman, with a brow much re¬ 
laxed, and opening his hand mecha¬ 
nically. 

“ Say a shilling, then—it is a bar¬ 
gain 1 I hire it of you upon credit. 
(jiood-uight,and callme at sixo’clock.” 

With that the young man settled 
liimself so resolutely, and the police¬ 
man’s face exhibited such bewilder¬ 
ment, that I burst out laughing, and 
came from my hiding-place. 

The policeman looked at me. “ Do 
you know this—this”— 

“ This gentleman ?” said I, gi*avely. 
**Ye3, pou may leave him to^e;” 
and I slipped the price of the lodging 
into the policeman’s hand. He looked 
at the shilling—he looked at me—he 
looked up the street and down the 
street—shook his head, and walked 


off. I then approached the youth, 
touched him, and said—“ Canyon i-e- 
member me, sii'; and what have you 
done with Mr Peacock ?” 

Stuangkr (after a pame .)— I re¬ 
member you; your name is||paxton. 

PisisTRATiTs.—And yours ? 

Stranger. —Poor-devil, if you ask 
my pockets—^pockets, which are the 
symbols of man; Dare-devil, if you 
ask my heart. (Surveying me from 
head to foot) —The world seems to 
have smiled on you, Mr Caxton! Are 
you not ashamed to speak to a wretch 
lying on the stones V—but, to he sure, 
no one sees you.” 

PisiSTRATtrs (sententiously.) —Had 
I lived in the last centiir}', I mighthave 
found Samuel Johnson lying on the 
stones. 

Stranger (rifting.) — You have 
spoilt m 3 " sleep; you had a right, since 
yon paid for the lodging. Let me 
walk with you a few paces; yon need 
not fcai’—I do not pick pockets— 
yet! 

l‘Tai.sTRATTT8.—You say the world 
has smiled on me ; I fear it has 
frowned on you, I don’t say “ cou¬ 
rage,” for you seem to have enough of 
that; but I say jtatiencef which is 
tlie rarer quaiit 3 ' of the two. 

Stranger.— ^ITem! (Again looking 
at me kcenlg) —^Why is it that you 
stop to speak to me—one of whom you 
know nothing, or worse than no- 
tliing? 

PisisTRATiSs.*—Because I have of¬ 
ten thought of 3"Ou ; because you in¬ 
terest me ; bccansc—pardon me—I 
wonld help you if I can — that is, if 
you want help. 

Stranger. —Want!—I am one 
want! I want sleep—I want food; 
—I want the patience yon recom¬ 
mend—patience to starve and rot. 

1 have travelled frpm Paris to Bou¬ 
logne on foot, with twelve sous in my 
pocket. Out of those twelve sous in 
my podtetl savpd four; with the four 
I went tb a billiard -room at l^nlogne; 

I won Just enough to pay.my^iassage 
and buy three rolls. You see I only 
require capital in order to make a,for¬ 
tune. If with four sous I can win ten 
francs in a night, what could I win < 
with a capital of four sovereigns, and 
in the course of a year?—that is an 
application of the Bole of Three 
which my head aches too much to 
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calculate Just at present. Well, those 
three rolls have lasted mo three days; 
the last cmmb went for sapper fast 
night. Therefore, take care how you 
OTOr me money,- ^or that is what men 
mean bji^elp.) xon see 1 have no 
option bat to take it. But I warn 
yoa, don’t expect gratitude I—have 
none in me! 

PisisTBATUs.—^You are not so bad 
as you paint yourself. I would do 
something more for you, if I can, than 
lend yon the little I have to offer: 
will you bo frank with me ? 

Stranger. —^That depends—I have 
been frank enough hitherto, I think. 

PisisTRATUs.—True; so I pro¬ 
ceed without scruple. Don’t tell me 
your name or your condition, if you 
object to such confidence; but tell 
me if you have relations to whom you 
can apply? You shake yom* head: 
weU, then, arc you willing to work 
for yourself? or is it only at the bil¬ 
liard-table—pardon me—that you can 
tiy to make -fear sous produce ten 
francs ? 

Stranger (mttsing.') —I under¬ 
stand you; I have never worked yet 
—I abhor work. But I have no ob¬ 
jection to try if it is in me. 

PisiSTRATUs.—^It is in you: a 
man who can walk from Paris to 
Boulogne with twelve sous in his 
pocket, and save four for a purpose 
—^who can stake those four on the cool 
confidence in his own skill, even at 
billiards—who can anbaist for three 
days on three rolls—and who, on the 
fourth day, can wake from the stones 
of a capital with an eye and a spirit 
as proud as yours, has in him all the 
requisites to subdue fortune. 

Stranger. —^Do you work?—you ? 

PisjSTBATps.-.—Yes—and hara 

Stran^bT^-I am ready to work, 
then. 

Pi8iSTBATus?^Good. Now, wliat 
can you do? 

Stranger (witit odd Side .)— 
Many tllkgs useful. I cait split a 
buUpt ^n a penknife: I know the 
secret tierce of Coulon, the fencing- 
master: I can speak two languages 
<besides BngUsh) like a native, oven 
to their slang: I know every ^me in 
^le cards: I can act comedy, tragedy, 

; I can drink down Bacchus him- 

I I can make an 3 SiWom 5 m I please 
in love with me»that is, any woman 
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good-for-nothing. Can I earn a hand¬ 
some livelUiood out of all this—^wear 
kid gloves, and set up a cabriolet?— 
yon see my wishes are modest! ' 

PisiSTRATVs.—You speak two lan¬ 
guages, you say, Uke a native,— 
French, 1 suppose, is one of them? 

Stranger. —^Yes. 

PisisTRATUs.—^Will you teach it? 

Stranger (kmgMIy.) — No. Je 
suis gerdilhonime^ which means more 
or less than a gentleman. Gentil- 
homme means well bom, because free 
born,—^teachers are slaves! 

PisisTRATUs (uncomcwusly imi- 
iating Mr Trevanion.) —Stuff! 

Stoanger (looks ooigiT/t and then 
laughs.)—Yery true ; stilts don’t suit 
shoes like these I But I cannot teach: 
heaven help those I should teach!— 
Anything else ? 

PISISTRATUS.—Anything else! — 
you leave me a wide margin. You 
know Frencli thotooghly;—to write 
as well as speak ?—that is much. 
Give me some address where I can 
find you,—or will you call on me? 

Strang er. —^No! Any evening at 
dusk I will meet you. I have no 
address to give; and I cannot show 
these rags at another man’s door. 

PISISTRATUS.—At nine in the even¬ 
ing, then, and here in the Strand, 
on Thursday next. I may then have 
found something that will suit you. 
Meanwhile— (slides his purse into the 
Stranger's hand. N.B.— Purse not 
very /till.) 

Stranger, with the air of one con¬ 
ferring a favour, pockets the purse; 
and there is something so striking in 
the very absence of all emotion at so 
accidental u rescue from starvation, 
that PISISTRATUS exclaims,— 

“ I don’t know why I should have 
taken this fancy to you, Mr Dare¬ 
devil, if that be the name that [ilease 
you best. The wood you are made of 
seems cross-grtdned, and full of knots; 
and yet, in the hands of a skilful car¬ 
ver, I think it would be worth much.” 

Stranger (startled.) —Do you ? 
do you ? None, I believe, ever thought 
that before. But the same wood, I 
supipse, that makes the gibbet could 
make the mast of a man-of-wax*. 
I tell you, however, why you have 
taken this fancy to me,—^the strong 
sympathise with the strong. You, 
too, could subdue fortune! 
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PisiSTRATUs. •— Stop; if so — if 
there is congeniality between ns, then 
liking should be reciprocal. Come, say 
that I for half my chance of homing 
you is in my power to touch your 
heart. 

Stranger (evidently softened ,)— 
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If I were as great a rogue as 1 
ought to be, my answer wonld be 
easy enough. As it is, I delay it.— 
Adieu—on Thursday. 

Stranger yanishes in the labyrinth 
of alleys round Leicester Square. 


chapter xxxvii. 


0N my return to The, Lamb, I 
found that my uncle was in a soft 
sleep; and after an evening visit 
from the surgeon, and his assurance 
that the fever ^as fast subsiding, and 
all cause for alarm was gone, 
thought it necessary to go back to 
Ti’ovanion’s house, and explain the 
reason for my night’s absence. But 
the family had not retnmed from the 
country. Trevanion himself came up 
for a few hoars in the afternoon, and 
seemed to feel much for my poor 
uncle’s illness. Though, as usual, very 
busy, hcaccompanied me toTheLamb, 
to see my father, and cheer him up. 
lloland still continued to mend, as the 
surgeon phrased it; and as wc went 
back to St James’s Squaix), Trevanion 
had the consideration to release me 
from my oar in his galley, for the 
next few days. My mind, relieved 
from ray anxiety for Roland, now 
turned to my new friend. It had not 
been without an object that I had 
questioned the young man as to his 
knowledge of French. Trevanion 
had a large correspondence in foreign 
countries, which was carried on in that 
language, and here I could be but of 
little help to him. He himself, though 
he spoke and wrote French with 
fluency and grammatical correctness, 
wanted that intimate knowledge of 
the most delicate and diplomatic of 
all languages to satisfy his classical 
purism. For Trevanion was a ter¬ 
rible word-weigher. His taste was 
the plague of my life and his own. 
His prepared speeches (or rather per¬ 
orations) were the most finished 
pieces of cold diction that could be 
■ conceived under the marble portico 
. of the Stoics,—so filed and turned, 
trimmed and tamed, that they never 
admitted a sentence that could warm 
the heart,—or one that could offend 
the car. He had so great a horror 
of a vulgarism that, like Canning, he 


would have made a periphrasis of a 
couple of lines to avoid using the word 
‘cat.^ It was only in extempore 
speaking tliat a ray of his real genius 
could indiscreetly betray itself. One 
may judge what labour such a super- 
refinement of taste wonld inflict upon 
a man writing in a language not his 
own to some distinguished statesman, 
or some literary institution,—^knowing 
that language just well enough to 
recognise all the native elegances he 
failed to attain. Trevanion, at that 
very moment, was employed upon a 
statistical document, ^intended as a. 
communication to a Society at Copen¬ 
hagen, of which he was an houoraiy 
member. It had been for three weeks 
the torment of the whole house, 
especially of poor Fanny, (whoso 
French was the best at our joint dis¬ 
posal.) But Trevanion had found her 
phraseology too mincing, too effemi¬ 
nate, too much that of the boudoir. 
Here, then, was an opportunity to in¬ 
troduce my new friend, and test the 
capacities that I fancied he possessed. 

I therefore, though with some hesi¬ 
tation, led the subject to ** Remarks 
on the Mineral Treasures of. Great 
Britain and Ireland,” (such was the 
title of the work intended to enlighten 
the savans of Denmark;) and, by cer¬ 
tain ingenious circnmlnpntiona, known 
to all able applicants, I introduced my 
acquaintance withc.a,yoang gentleman ^ 
wlm possessed the Wst familiar and ‘ 
intimate knowledge of French, and. 
who might be of use in revising 
the mlnuscript. I knew enough of 
Trevanion, to feel that 1 could imt re¬ 
veal the circumstances under which X 
had formed that acquaintance, for he 
was much too pra(itical a man not to 
have been frightened out of his wits 
at the idea of submittkig so classical 
a performance to so disreputable a 
scapegrace, it^s it tvas, however, 
Trevanion, whose mind at that moment 
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fall of a thonsand other things, 
caught at my suggestion, with very 
little cross-questioning on the subject, 
and, b^foi’e he left London, consigned 
the mannscript to my charge. 

“ My friend is poor,” said I timjdly. 

“ Oh! as to that,” cried Treva’nion 
hastily, “if it is a.matter of charity, 
I put my purse in your hands ; but 
don’t put my manuscript in his! If it is 
a matter of business, it is another atlair, 
and 1 must judge of his work before 
I can say how much it is worth—per¬ 
haps nothing!" 

So ungracious was this excellent 
man in his very virtues! 

“ I^ay,” said I, “ it is a matter of 
business, and so we will consider it.” 

“In that case,” said Trevanion, 
concluding the matter, and buttoning 
liis pockets, “ if I dislike his work, 
nothing ; if I like it, twenty guineas. 
Whore arc the evening papers?” and 
in anotlier moment the member of 
parliament had forgotten the stati.«t, 
and was pishing and tutting over tiic 
Globe or the iStta. 

On Thursday, my uncle was w'ell 
enough to be moved into our house; 
and on the same evening, I wont 
forth to keep my ap])ointment with 
the stranger. The clock struck nine 
as we met. The palm of punctuality 
might be divided between us. He 
had profited by the interval, since our 
last meeting, to repair the more obvi¬ 
ous deficiencies of his wardrobe; 
and thongh th^re was something still 
wild, dissolute, outlandish, about his 
whole appearance, yet in the elastic 
energy of his step, and the resolute 
assurance of his bearing, there was 
that which Nature gives to her own 
aristocracy,—for, as far my obser- 
vstion goe^ wliat has been called the 
“ grand air” (4ud which is wholly 
distinct from the of manner, or 
the uribane grace of high breeding,) is 
always accompanied, and jj^rhaps 
produced, by two qualities—<^urage, 
and the desire of command.^ It is 
mone common to a half-savage nature 
than one wholly civilised. The Arab 
has it, so has the American Indian; 
and I suspect it was more frequent 
ifemcng the knights and barons of the 
mlddfe it m among the 

TOUahbd gentlemen of the modem 
orglritig-room. « • 

We shook hands, and walked on a 
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few moments in silence; at length 
thus commenced the Stranger,— 

“ You have found it more difficult, 
I fear, than you imagined, to make 
the empty sack stand upright. Con¬ 
sidering that at least one third of those 
born to work cannot find it, why 
should 1 ?” 

PisisTUATTTH.—I am hard-hearted 
enough to believe that work never 
fails to thos#who seek it in good earn¬ 
est. It was said of sum^ man, famous 
for keeping his word, that “ if he had 
]iromised you an acorn, and all the 
oaks in England failed to produce 
one, he would liave sent to Norway 
for an acorn.” If I ivauted u'ork, and 
there was none to be had in the Old 
World, I would find my way to the 
New. But, to the point: I have found 
something for you, which I do not 
think yoiw taste will oppose, and 
which may open to yon the means of 
an honourable independence.^ But I 
cannot well explain it in the streets, 
where shall we go ? 

Stka ngek ^ (after sotne hesita¬ 
tion.) — J hawPpi lodging near here, 
w'hieh I need not blush to take you t(> 
—I mean, that it is not among rogues 
and castaways. 

PisisTKATUS (niuch pleased, and 
taking the stranger's arm.) Come, then. 

Pisistratus and the stranger pass 
Bridge, and pause 
"Tbemr® a 'small house of r|^pqctable 
appearance. Sfranger admits them 
both with a latch-key—leads the 
way to the third story—strikes a 
light, and does the honours to a small 
chariiber, clean and orderly. Pisis¬ 
tratus explains the task to be done, 
and opens the manuscript. The stranger 
draws his chair deliberately towards 
the light, and runs his eye rapidly 
over the pages. Pisistratus trembles 
to see him pause before a long array 
of figures and calculations. Certainly 
it does not look inviting; but, pshaw I 
it is scarcely a part of the task, which 
limits itself to the mere correction of 
words. 

Stranger (hrie^.^A-There must 
be a mistake hwe. ^yl—I see,— 
[He turns back a few pages, and cor- 
reets with rapid precasion an error in 
a somewhat complicated and. abstruse 
calculation.] 

Pisistratus (naprised.) —You 
seem a notable arithmetician. 
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SxRAKGEB. — Did I not tell you 
that I was skilful in aU games of 
mingled skill and chance? It re¬ 
quires an arithmetical head for tliat: 
a first-rate card-i)layer is a financier 
spoilt. I am certain that you could 
never find a man fortunate on tlie 
turf, or at the gaming-table, who had 
not an excellent liead for figures. 
Well, this French is good enough ap¬ 
parently: there are but a tew idioms, 
here and there, that, strictly speaking, 
are more EnPish than French, lint 
the whole is a work scarce worth pay¬ 
ing for! 

PisiwTJiATTO_The work of the 

head fetches a price not proportioned 
to the quantity, but the (Quality. 
When shall I call for this ? 

Stkangeb.—^T o-morrow. [And hq 
putsthemanuscriptaway in a drawer.] 

We then conversed on various mat¬ 
ter’s for nearly an hour; and my impres¬ 
sion of this young man's natural ability 
was confirmed and heightened. But 
it was an ability as wrong and per¬ 
verse in its directi on 4 ,o r instincts as 
a French novclist’jl||fl^c seemed to 
have, to u high de^R, the harder 
portion of the reasoning facuU}', but 
to be almost wholly without that arch 
j beautifler of character, that sweet pu- 
' rifier of mere intellect— ihc immihui- 
tion. For, though we are too much 
taught to be on our guard ag ainst 
imagination, 1 hold 
.iNMM^Mo be the divinesi kind of 
reason we possess, and the one that 
, leads us the least astray. In youth, 
indeed, it occasions errors, but they 
kre not of a sordid or debasing nature. 
Ifewton says that one final eifect of 
the comets is to recruit the seas and 
the planets by a condensation of the 
vapours and exhalations tba-cin; 
and so even the erratic flashes of an 
imagination really healthful and vigo - 
rous deepen our knowledge and 
brighten onr lights; they recruit our 
seas and our stars. Of such flashes 
my new friend was as innocent as 
the sternest jaatter-of-fact person 
could desireJBeMicies he had in pro¬ 
fusion, audlrfft'y bad ones; but of 
imagination not a adntiUa! His 
mind was one of those which live in 
a prison of logic, and cannot, or will 
not, see beyond the bars: such a na¬ 
ture is at once positive and scep¬ 
tical. TbisiK^hadthougliytiiroperto 
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decide at once on the numberless com¬ 
plexities of the social world from his 
own harsh experience. With him 
the whole system was a war and a 
cheat. If the universe were entirely 
com]>osed pf knaves, he would be sure 
to have made his way. Now this 
bias of mind, alike shrewd and un- 
amiable, might be safe enough If ac¬ 
companied by a lethargic temper; but 
it tbrcateiied to become terrible and 
dangerous in one who, in default of 
imagination, possessed abundance of 
passion : and this was the case with 
the ^-ouiig outcast. Passion, in him, 
com|)rehcnded many of the worst 
emotions whicli militate against hu¬ 
man happiness. You could not con¬ 
tradict him, but you raised quick 
choler; you could not speak of wealth, 
but the cheek paled with gnawing 
envy. The astonishing natural ad- 
vautages of this poor bo}'—^his beauty, 
bis readiness, the daring spirit that 
breathed around him like a fiery at- 
mospliurc—bad raised bis constitu¬ 
tional sclf-coiifidence into an arro¬ 
gance that tunied his very claims to 
admiration into prejudices against 
him. Irascible, envious, arrogant— 
bad enough, but not the worst, for 
these salient angles were all varnished 
over with a cold repellant cynicism, 
his passions vented ,themseivcs in 
sneers. There seemed in him no mo¬ 
ral susceptibility; and, what was more 
remarkable in a proud nature, little 
or nothing of the tru<^)olut of honour, 
lie had, to a morbid excess, that de¬ 
sire to rise which is vulgarly called 
ambition, but no apparent wish for 
fame, or esteem, or the love of his 
species; only the hard wish to suc¬ 
ceed, not shine, not seiwe,—succeed, 
that he might have the right to despise 
a world which galled his self-conceit, 
and enjoy the pleasures which the re- , 
duudant nervous life in him seemed 
to crave. Such were the more patent 
attributes of a character that, ominous 
as it Was, yet intereked me, and yet 
appeared to me redeemable,-^^nay, to 
have in it the rude elements of a cer¬ 
tain greatness. Ought we not to 
make sometlung |[reat out of a youth 
under twenty who has, in the behest 
degree, quiekneas to conceive and 
courage to execute V On the other 
hand, fU ftKCultles that can make 
oontaiu tlmsB that can 
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attain goodness. In the savage Scan¬ 
dinavian, or file ruthless Frank, lay 
the germs of a Sidney or a Bayard. 
What would the best of us be, if he 
were suddenly placed at war with the 
whole world? And this fierce spirit 
was at war with the whole world—a 
war self-sought, perhaps, but it was 
war not the less. Yon must surround 
the savage with peace, if you want the 
virtues of peace. 

I cannot say that it was in a single 
interview and conference that I came 
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to these convictions; but I am rather 
summing up the impressions which 1 
received as I saw more of this person, 
whose destiny 1 had presumed to take 
under my charge. 

In<goingaway, I said, But, at all 
events, you have a name in your 
lodgings; whom am I to ask for when 
Ijcall to-morroifr?” 

“ Oh, ypu may know my name 
now,” said he, smiling: “ it is Vivian 
—Fi-ancls Vivian.” ^ 


CHA TTER 

I remember one morning, when a 
boy, loitering by an old wall, to watch 
the operations of a garden spider, 
whose web seemed to be in great re¬ 
quest. When 1 first stopped, she was 
engaged very quietly with a fly of the 
domestic species, whom she managed 
with case and dignity. But just when 
she was most interested in that ab¬ 
sorbing employment, came a couple of 
May-flies, and then a ^at, and then 
a bine-bottle,—all at different angles 
of the web. Never was a poor spider 
so distracted by her good fortune! 
She evidently did not know which 
godsend to take first. The aboriginal 
victim being rideased, she slid half-way 
towards the May-flies; then one of her 
eight eyes caught sight of the blue¬ 
bottle ! and she shdt off in that direc¬ 
tion ;—when thfihum of the gnat again 
diverted her; and in the middle of 
this perplexity, pounce came a young 
wasp in a violent passion! Then the 
spider evidently lost her presence of 
mind; she became clean demented; 
and after standing, stupid and stock- 
stUlf in the middle of her meshes, for 
a minute or two, she ran off to her 
hole as fast as sne could run, and left 
her gdests to shift for themselves. I 
confess that 1 am somewhat in the 
dilemma of the attractive and amiable 
insect I have jnst described. I got on 
well enough while I had only my do¬ 
mestic fly to see after. But now that 
there is something fluttering at every 
cud of my net, (ana especially since 
the advent of passionate young 
wkip, who is fuming and buzzing in ■ 
rim nearest comer!) I am fiurly at a 
l<^a3 wi^h 1 should first grapple with 
• ^randf alas I unlike the spider, 1 have 
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no hole where I can hide myself, and 
let the web do the weaver’s work. 
But I will imitate the spider as far as 
I can; and while the rest hum and 
struggle away their impatient, unno¬ 
ticed hour, I will retreat into the inner 
labyrinth of my own life. 

The illness of my imcle, and my re¬ 
newed acquaintance with Vivian, bad 
naturally suffi^^o draw my thoughts 
from the ras^jK nnpropitious love 1 
had conceivetrur Fanny Trevanion. 
During the absence of the family from 
London, (and they stayed some timo 
longer than had been expected,) I had 
leisure, however, to recall my father’s 
touching history, and the moral it had 
so obv iously preached to me; and I 
jpMMhiiPMMiy good resolu tions, that 
lit was with an imtrembling 
I welcomed Miss Trevanion at last to- 
London, and with a firm heart that i 
avoided, as much as possible, the 
fatal charm of her society. The slow 
convalescence of my unde gave me a 
just excuse for discontinuing our rides. 
What time Trevanion spamd me, it 
was natural that I should spend with 
my family. I went to no balls or 
parties. 1 even absented myself from 
Trevanion’s periodical dinners. Miss 
Trevanion at first rallied me on my 
seclusion with her usual Lively malice. 
But 1 continued worthily to complete 
my martyrdom. 1 ti^care that no 
reproachful look at wk gaiety that 
wrung my soul should^Unray my se¬ 
cret. Then Fanny seemed either hurt 
or disdainful, and av^bied altogether 
entering her fatheria study: all at 
once, ^e changed her tactics, and< 
was seized with a strange desire^ for 
knowledge, which brought her into 
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tbo room to look for a book, or ask a 
question, ten times a-day. I was 
proof to all. But, to speak truth, I 
was profoundly wretched. Looking 
back now, I am dismayed at the re¬ 
membrance of my own sufferings: my 
health became seriously affected; I 
dreaded alike the tritd of the day and 
the anguish of the ni^t. My only 
distractions were in my visits to Vi- 
vian^ and my escape to the dear circle 
of home. And that home was my 
safeguard anff preservative in that 
crisis of my life. Its atmosphere of 
unpretending honour and serene virtue 
strengthened all my resolutions; it 
braced me for my struggles* against 
the strongest passion which youth 
admits, and counteracted the evil va¬ 
pours of that air in which Vivian’s 
envenomed spirit breathed and moved. 
Without the influence of such a home, 
if I had succeeded in the conduct that 
probity enjoined towards those in 
whose house I was a trusted guest, 1 
do not think I could have resisted the 
contagion of that malim and morbid 
bitterness against iatdptnd the world 
which love, thwarted bylortune, is too 
inclined of itself to conceive, and in 
the expression of which Vivian was 
not without the eloquence that be¬ 
longs to earnestness, whether in truth 
or falsehood. But, somehow or other, 
I never left the little room that con¬ 
tained the grand suffering in the^ 
of thevetmran soldier, whose lip, often 
quivering with anguish, was never 
heard to murmur; and the tranquil 
wisdom which had succeeded my 
father’s early trials, (trials like my 
own,) and the loving smile on my 
mother’s tender face, and the innocent 
childhood of Blanche, (by which name 
llae Elf had familiarisea Wself to us,) 
whom 1 already loved as a sister,— 
without feeling that those four walls 
contained enough to. sweeten the 
world, had it been filled to its capa¬ 
cious brim with gall and hyssop. ^ 
lYevanion had been more thaif 
satisfied with Vivian’s performance— 
he had been struck with it. For 
though the cometions in the mere 
phraseology had been very limited, 
they went beyond va»bal amendments 
—^they suggested such words as im¬ 
proved the thoughts; and, besides 
that notable correction of an arithme¬ 
tical error, which IVevanioa^-mind 


was formed to over-apprcciate, one or 
two brief annotations on the margin 
were boldly hazarded, prompting some 
sti'onger link in a chain of reasoning, 
or indicating the necessity for some 
further evidenc^e in the assertion of a 
statement. And all this from the 
more natural and naked logic of an 
acute mind, unaided by the smallest 
knowledge of the subject treated oft 
Trevanion threw quite enough work 
into Vivian’s hands, and at aremupe- 
ration sufliciently liberal to realise my 
promise of an independence. And 
more than once he asked me to intro¬ 
duce to him my friend. Bulrthis I 
continued to elude — heaven knows, 
not from jealousy, but simply because 
1 feared that Vivian’s manner and 
way of talk would singularly displease 
one who detested presumption, and 
understood no eccentricities but his 
own. 

Still Vivian, whose industry was of a 
strong wing, but only for short flights, 
had not enough to employ more than 
a few hours of his day, and I dreaded 
lest ho should, from very idleness, fall 
back into old habits, and reseek old 
fricndsliips. His cynical candour al¬ 
lowed that both were suflSciently disre¬ 
putable to justify grave apprehensions 
of such a result; accordingly, I con¬ 
trived to find leisure in my evenings 
to lessen his ennui, by accompanying 
him in rambles through the gas-lit 
streets, or occasionally, for an hour or 
so, to one of the theatres. 

Vivian’s first care, on finding him¬ 
self rich enough, had been bestowed 
on his person; and those two facul¬ 
ties of observation and imitation which 
minds so ready always eminently 
possess, had enabled him to achieve 
that graceful neathess of costume 
peculiar' to the English gentleman. 
For the first few days of his meta¬ 
morphosis, traces indeed of a consti¬ 
tutional love of show, or vulgar com¬ 
panionship, were noticeable; but one 
by one they disappeared. First went a 
audy neckcloth, with collars turned 
own; then a pair of spurs vanished; 
and lastly, a diabolical instrument 
that he called a cane—but which”, by 
means of a running bullet, could servo* 
as a bludgeon at one end, and con¬ 
cealed a dagger in the- other—sub-* 
sided into the ordinary walking* stick 
adapted to our peaceable metropolis. 
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A simHar change, thougli in a less de- frankness and a vigilant reserve. His 
gree, gradnall}'^ took place in his man- frankness was apparent in his talk on 
ner and conversation, lie grew less all matters immediately before us; in 
abrupt in the one, and more calm, the utter absence of all effort to make 
perhaps more cheerful, in the other, himself seem better than he was. 
It was evident that he was not insen- His reserve was equally shown in the 
sible to the elevated pleasure of pro- ingenious evasion of every species of 
viding for himself by praiseworthy confidence that could admit me into 
exertion—of feeling for the first time such secrets orhis life as he chose to 
that his intellect was of use to him, conceal: where he had been born, 
creditabli/. A new world, though still reared, and educated; how he came to 
diq}—seen through mist and fog, began be thrown on his own resources; how 
to dawn upon him. he had contrived, how he had sub- 

Such is the vanity of us poor mor- sisted, were all matters on which he 
tals, that my interest in Vivian was seemed to have taken an oath to Har- 
probaWy increased, and my aversion iwcratei^the god of silence. And yet 
to much in him materially softened, ho was^ull of anecdotes of what he 
by observing that I had gained a sort had seen, of strange companions, whom 
of ascendency over his savage nature, he never named, but into whose society 
When we had firet met by the road- ho had been thrown. And, to do him 
side, and afterwards conversed in the justice, I remarked that, though his 
churchyard, the ascendency was cer- precocious experience seemed to have 
tainly not on my side. But 1 now been gathered from the lioles and 
came from a larger splicre of society corners, the sewers and drains of life, 
than that in wliich ho had yet moved, and though he seemed wholly without 
1 had seen and listened to the first dislike to dishonesty, and to regard 
men in England. What had then virtue or vice with as serene an indif- 
dazzled me only, now moved my pity, ference as some grand poet who views 
On the other hand, his active mind them both merely as mlnistrants to 
could not but obseive the change in his art, yet he never betrayed any 
me; and, whether from envy or a positive breach of honesty in himself, 
better feeling, he w'as willing to learn Ho could laugh over tlic story of some 
from me how to eclipse me, and re- ingenious fraud tliat he had witnessed, 
some his earlier superiority—not to and seem inseusible to its turpitude; 
be superior chafed him. Thus he but he spoke of it in the tone of an 
listened to me with docility when ] |gnnreproving witness, not of an actual 
pointed out the books which connected ^accomplice. As we gi-ew more inti- 
tlicmsclves with the various siibjecls mate, he felt ^adually, however, that 
incidental to the miscellaneous matters pudor^ or instinctive shame, which the 
on which he was employed. Though contact with minds habituated to the 
he had less of the literary turn of distinctions between wrong and right 
min d than any one equally clever I unconsciously produces,—and such 
have ever met, and had read little, stories ceased. He never but once 
oonsidering the quantity of thought mentioned his family, and that was in 
he had acquired, and the show he the following odd and abrupt man¬ 
made of the few w'orks (chiefly plays) ner,— 

with which he had voluntarily made “Ahl" cried he one day, stopping 
himself familiar, he yet resolutely sate suddenly before a print-shop, “how 
himself down to study; and though it* that reminds me o£ my dear, dear 
was clearly against the grain, I mother.” 

augured the more favourably freon “ Which ? ” said I eagerly, puzzled 
to^ns of a determinatiem to do what between an engraving of Baffaello’s 
was at the present irksome for a pur- “ Madonna,” and another of “ The 
pose in the future. Yet, whether I Brigand's Wife." 
should have approved fric piftpose— Vivian did not satisfy my curiosity, 
bad 1 thoroughly understood it—is but^rew meanfn ^te ni my reluc- 
another question! There were abysses, tance. 

both in Ms past life and in his charac- “You loved your mother, then?” 
tec, which 1 could not p^etrate. said I, after a panse. 

T^lure was in him both a rechless “ Yea, as a whelp may a tigress.” 
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» “ That’s a strange comparison,” 

“ Or a bull-dog may the prize¬ 
fighter, his master! Do you like that 
better?" 

“Not much; is it a comparison 
your mother would like ?” 

“LikeI—she is dead!” said he, 
rather faltcringly. 

1 pressed his arm closer to mine. 

“ I understand you,” said he, with 
his cynic repeliant smile. “But you 
do wrong to feel for my loss. I feel 
for it; but no one who cares for me 
should synipatliise with my grief.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because my mother was not what 
the world would call a goocTwoman. 

I did not love her the less for that 
—and now let us change the sub¬ 
ject.” 

“Nay; since you have said so 
much, Vivian, let me coax you to say 
on. Is not your father living V ” 

“ Is not tlic Monument standing?” 

“ I suppose so,—what of that?” 

“ Why, it matters very httlc to 
either of us; and my question an¬ 
swers yours I ” 

I could not get on after this, and J 
never did get on a step farther. I 
must own that, if Vivian did not im¬ 
part his coi^fidence liberally, neither 
did he seek confidence inquisitively 
from me. He listened with interest 
if I spoke of Trevaiiion, (for I told 
him frankly of my connexion with* 
that personage, though you may be sure 
that I said nothing of Fanny,) and of 
the brilliant world that my residence 
with one so distinguished opened to 
me. But if ever, in the fulness of my 
heart, I began to speak of my parents, 
of my home, ho evinced either so im¬ 
pertinent an en»ui, or assumed so 
chilling a sneer, that I usually hurried 
away from him, as well as the subject, 
in indignant disgust. Once especially, 
when I asked him to let me introduce 
him to my father—a point on which 1 ' 
was really anxious, for I thought it 
impossible but that the devil within * 
him would be softened by that con¬ 
tact—^he smd with his low, scornful 
laugh— 

“ My dear Gaxton, when I was a 
child, I was sobored with ‘Telemaehus,’ 
that, in order to endure it, 1 tamed it 
into travesty." 

“ Well." 

“ Are you not afraid that the same 


wicked disposition might make a cari¬ 
cature of your Ulysses ?” 

I did not see Mr Vivian for three 
days after that speech ; and 1 should 
not have seen him then, only we met, 
by accident, under the Colonnade of the 
Oi)era-IIoiise. Vivian was leaning 
gainst one of the columns, and watch¬ 
ing the long procession which swept 
to the only temple in vogue that Art 
has retained in the English-Babel. 
Coaches and chariots, blazoned with 
arms and coronets—cabriolets (the 
brougham bad not then replaced them) 
of sober hue, but exquisite appoint¬ 
ment, with gigautic horses and pigmy 
“tigers,” dashed on and rolled off 
before him. Fair women and gay 
dresses, stars and ribbons—the rank 
and the beauty of the patrician world 
—passed him by. And I could not re¬ 
sist the compassion with which this 
lonely, friendless, eager, discontented 
spirit inspired me—gazing on that 
gorgeous existence in which it fancied 
itself formed to shine, with the ardour 
of desire and the despair of exclusion. 
By one glimpse of that dark counte¬ 
nance, I read what was passing within 
the yet darker heart. The emotion 
mighf not be amiable, nor the thoughts 
wise, yet, were they unnatural ? I had 
experienced something of them—^not 
at the sight of gay-dressed people, of 
wealth aud idleness, pleasure and 
fashion; but when, at the doors of 
parliament, men whe^^ave won noble 
names, and whose word had weight 
on the destinies of glorious England, 
brushed heedlessly by to their grand 
arena; or when, amidst the holiday 
crowd of ignoble pomp, I had heard 
the murmur of fame buzz and gather 
round some lordly labourer in art or 
letters. That contrast between glory 
so near, and yet so far, and one’s own 
obscurity, of course I had felt ifr— 
who has not ? Alas, many a youth 
not fated to be a Themistocles, will 
yet -feel that the trophies of a Milri- 
ades will not suffer him to sleep! So 
I went up to Vivian, and laid my 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Alt!" said he, more gently than 
usual, “I am ^ad to see yon—and 
to apologise—I ofiended yon the other 
day. But you would not get very 
gradons answers fr<mi semis in purga¬ 
tory, if you talked to them of the hap¬ 
piness of heaven. Never speak to 
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me about homes and fathers! Enough, 

I see you forgive me. Why are you 
not going to the opera ? You can!” 

“ And you too, if you so please. A 
ticket is shamefnlly dear, to he sure; 
still, if yon are fond of music, it is a 
luxury you can afford.” 

“ Oh, you flatter me if you fancy 
the prudence of saving withholds me! 
I did go the other night, $ut I shall 
not go*agaln. Music!—^wben yon go 
to the opera. Is it for the music ?” 

“ Only partially, I own: the lights, 
the scene, the pageant, attract me 
quite as much. But I do not think 
the opera a very profitable pleasure 
for either of us. For rich idle people, 

I dare say, it may be as innocent an 
amusement as any other, but I find it 
a sad enervator.” 

“ And I just the reverse—a horrible 
stimulant! Caxton, do you know that, 
ungracious as it will sound to you, 1 
am growing impatient of this ‘ honour¬ 
able independence!’ What docs it 
lead to ?—board, clothes, and lodging, 
—can it ever bring me any thing 
more ? ” 

“ At first, Vivian, you limited your 
aspirations to kid gloves and ^ cab¬ 
riolet—it has brought you the kid 
gloves already, by-and-by it will bring 
the cabriolet!” 

“ Our wishes grow by what they 
feed on. You live in the great world 
—you can have excitement if you 
please it—wai^t excitement, I want 
the world, 1 want room for my mind, 
man I Do you understand me ? ” 

“Perfectly—and sympathise with 
you, my poor Vivian; but it will all 
come. Patience I as I preached to yon 
while dawn rose so comfortless over 
the streets of London. Yon are not 
losing time—fill your mind, read, 
study, fit yourself for ambition. Why 
wish to fly till you have got your 
wings ? Live in books now: after all, 
they are splendid palaces, and open 
to us all, rich and poor.” 

“Books, books!—ah, yon are tlie * 
son of a bookman! It is not by 
books that men get on in the world, 
and enjoy life in the meanwhile.” N 

“ I don’t know that; but, my good 
fellow, you want to do both—get on 
in the world as fast as labour can, and 
e^joy life as pleasantly as indolence 
may. You want to live like the butter¬ 
fly, and yet have all the honey of the 


bee; and, what is the very deuce of 4 
the whole, evdh as the butterfly, you 
ask eveiy flower to grow up in a mo¬ 
ment ; and as a bee, the whole hive 
must be stored in a quarter of an 
hour! Patience, patience, patience!” 

Vivian sighed a fierce sigh. “I 
suppose,” said he, after an' unquiet 
pause, “ that the vagrant and the 
outlaw arc strong in me; for I long to 
run bock to my old existence, which 
was all action, and therefor^ flowed 
no thought.” 

While he thus said, we had wan¬ 
dered round the Colonnade, and were 
in that narrow passage that runs from 
Piccadilly into Charles Street, in 
which is situated the more private 
entrance to the opera; and close by 
the doors of that entrance, two or 
three young men were lounging. As 
Vivian ceased, the voice of one of 
these loungers came laughingly to our 
ears. 

“Oh!" it said, apparently in an¬ 
swer to some question, “I have a 
much quicker way to fortune than 
that; 1 mean to marry an heiress!” 

Vivian started, and looked at the 
speaker, lie was a very good-look¬ 
ing fellow, Vivian continued to look 
at him, and deliberately„from head to 
foot; he then turned away with a 
satisfied and thoughtful smile. 

“ Certainly,” said I grkvely, (con- 
.stming the smile,) “you are right 
there; you are even better-looking than 
that heiress-hunter! ” 

Vivian coloured; but before he 
could answer, one of the loungers, as 
the group recovered from the gay 
laugh which their companion’s easy ‘ 
coxcombry had excited, said,— 

“ Then, by the way, if you want an 
heiress, here comes one of the gi'eatest 
in England; but instead of being a 
younger son, with three good lives 
between you and an Irish peerage, 
one onght to be an earl at least to 
aspire to Fanny Trevanion!” 

The name thrilled through me—^I 
felt myself tremble—and, looking up, 

I saw Lady Ellinor and Miss Treva¬ 
nion, as they hurried firom their car¬ 
riage towai^s the entrance of the 
opera. They both recognised me, 
and Fanny cried,— 

“ You here! How fortunate! You 
must see ns into the box, even if you 
run away the moment after.” 
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'^But I am not dressed for the 
opera,” said I, embarrassed. 

“ And why not?” a^ed Miss Tre- 
vanion; then, dropping her voice, 
she added, “ Why do you desert us so 
wilfully?”—and, leaning her hand on 
my arm, 1 was drawn irresistibly into 
the lobW. The young lotmgers at 
the door^ade way for os, and eyed 
me, no doubt, with envy. 

Nay 1” said I, affecting to laugh, 
as 1 saw Miss *Trevanion waited for 
my reply. “You forget how little 
time I have for such amusements 
now,—and my uncle—” 

“ Oh, but mamma and I have been 
to see your uncle to-day, and he Is 
nearly well—is he not, mamma? I can¬ 
not tell you how T like and admire 
him. He is just what I fancy a Dou¬ 
glas of the old day. But mamma is 
impatient. Well, you must dine 
with us to-morrow—promise!—not 
adieu, but au revoir,'' and Fanny 
glided to her mother’s arm. Lady 
Ellinor, always kind and courteous to 
me, had good-naturedly lingered till 
this dialogue, or rather monologue, 
was over. 

On returning to the passage I found 
Vivian walking to and fro; he had 
lighted his cigar, and was smoking 
energetically. 

“ So this great heiress,” said he 
smiling, “ who, as far as I could see— 
under hci^hood—seems no less fair 
than rich, is the daughter, I presume, 
of the Mr Trevauion whose effusions 
you so kindly submit to me. He Ls 
very rich, then ? You never said so, 
yet I ought to have known it: but 
you see 1 know nothing of your beau 
monde —not even that Miss IVevanion 
is one of the greatest heiresses in 
England.” 

“ Yes, Mr Trevanion is rich,” said 
I, repressing a sigh—“ very rich." 

And you arc his secretary! My 
dear friend, you may well offer mo 
patience, for a lai-gc stock of 3 'oui's 
will, I hope, be superfluous to you.” 

“ I don’t understand you.” 

“ Yet you heard that young gentle¬ 
man as well as myself; and you arc 
in the same house as the heiress.” 

“ Vivian!” 

“ Well, what have I said so mon¬ 
strous?” 

“ Pooh 1 since you refer to that 
young gentleman,—yon heard, too, 
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what his companion told him,—< one 
ought to be an earl, at least, to aspire 
to Fanny Trevanion I* ” 

“ Tut! as well say ^at one ought 
to be a m^ionmireUi aspire to a mU- 
lion!—^yet I believe those who make 
millions generally begin with pence.” 

“ That belief shoidd be a comfort 
and encouragement to you, Vivian. 
And now^ood-night,—I have much 
to do.” 

“ Good-night, then,” said Vivian, 
and we parted. 

I made my way to Mr IVevanion’s 
house, and to the study. Thera was a 
formidable* arrear of business waiting 
for me, and I sate down to it at flrst 
resolutely; but, by degi-ees, I found 
my thoughts wandering from the eter¬ 
nal blue-books, and the pen slipped 
from my hand, in the midst of an ex¬ 
tract from a Report on Sierra Leone. 
My pulse boat loud and quick; 1 was 
in that state of nervous fevcr^hich 
only emotion can occasion. ThOTweet 
voice of Fanny rang in my ears; her 
eyes, as I had last met them, unnsually 
gentle — almost beseeching — gazed 
upon me wherever I turned; and 
then, as in mockery, I heard again 
those words, — “ One ought to 
be aivearl, at least, to aspire to”— 
Oh! did I aspire? Was I vain fool 
so frantic?—^liousehold traitor so con¬ 
summate? No, no I Then what did 
I under the same roof?—why stay to 
imbibe this sweet poison, that was 
corroding the very spjings of my life ? 
At that self-question, which, had I 
been but a year or two older, 1 should 
have asked long before, a mortal ter¬ 
ror seized me; the blood rushed from 
my heart, and left me cold—^icy cold. 
To leave the honsc! leave Fannj^!— 
never again to see those eyes—^never 
to hear that voice!—better die of the 
sweet poison than of the desolate 
exile ! I rose—I opened the windows 
—walked to and fro the room; I 
could decide nothing—^think of no> 
thing ; all my mind was in an up¬ 
roar. With a violent effort at self- 
mastery, I approached the table again. 
I resolved to force myself to my task, 
if it were only to re-collect my facul¬ 
ties, and enable them to bear my own 
tortnre. I turned over the books im¬ 
patiently, when, lo! buried amongst 
them, what met my eye—archly, yet 
reproachfully ? the face of Fanny her- 
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self! Her miniatare was there. It had 
been, I knew, taken a few days before, 
by a young artist whom Trevaniou 
patronised. 1 suppose he had carried 
it into his study to examine it, and so 
left it there carelessly. The paipter 
had seized her peculiar expression— 
her ineffable smile—so charming, so 
maUcious; even" her favourite pos¬ 
ture,—^tlio small head tnm^ over the 
rounded Hebe-liko shouldeP—the eye 
glancing up from under the hair. I 
know not what change in my madness 
came over me; but I sank on my 
knees, and, kissing the miniature again 
and again, burst into tears. Such 
tears! I did not hear the door open 
—I did not sec the shadow steal over 
the floor; a light hand rested on my 
shoulder, trembling as it rested. I 
started—Fanny herself was bending 
over mo! 

“ What is the matter ?” she asked 
tend^y.. “ What has happened ?— 
yonrWncle—^your family—all well? 
Why arc you weeping?” 

I could not answer; but I kept my 
hands clasped over the miniature, that 
she might not sec what they contained. 

“ Will you not answer ? Am I not 
your friend?—almost your sister? 
Come, shall I call mamma ?” 

“ Yes—j’^os; go—go.” 

“ hTo, I will not go yet. What 
have you'there?—^what are you hid¬ 
ing?” 


And innocently, andsister-likei those 
hands took mine; and so—and so— 
the picture became visible! There 
was a dead silence. I looked up 
through my tears. Fanny had rer 
coiled some steps, and her cheek was 
very flushed, her eyes downcast. 1 
felt as if I bad committ^ a crime—as 
if dishonour clung to nfe; afid yet 1 
repressed—^yes, thank Heaven! I re¬ 
pressed the cry that swelled from my 
heart, that rushed to fny lips—“ Pity 
me, for 1 love you!” I repcessed it, 
and only a gi’oan escaped me—the 
wail of my lost happiness! Then, 
rising, 1 laid the miniature on the 
table, and said, in a voice that I be¬ 
lieve was firm— 

“ Miss Trevanion, you /icnjcbeen as 
kind as a sister to me, and therefore 
I was bidding a brother’s farewell to 
your likeness; it is so like you— 
this!” 

“ Farewell!” echoed Fanny, still 
not looking up. 

“ Farewell— sister! There—I have 
boldly said the word ; for—^for”— 
hurried to the door, and, there tnni- 
ing, added, with wdiat I meant to be 
a smile—“ for they say at home that 
I—I am not well; too much for me 
this; you know mothers will be fool¬ 
ish ; and—and—am to speak to 
your father to-morrow; and—good¬ 
night—God bless you. Miss Treva¬ 
nion !" 
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Whisn reviewing, in last month’s 
Magazine, the accumulated French 
novels of the summer, wo reserved 
two, partly oj^account of incomplete¬ 
ness and'tariy arrival, but chiefly as 
worthy of a separate notice. They 
belong to a branch of literature not 
much cultivated in France of late 
years, but which revives and flourishes 
by favour of recent convulsions, and of 
the present feverish political atmo¬ 
sphere of the country. Political 
satire, even in the gay disguise of 
fiction, was not quite a safe venture 
during the reign of Louis Philippe the 
king. Bearing in mind certain arbi¬ 
trary infractions of the liberty of the 
press, it might well have proved a 
dangerous one under the rale of Ca- 
vaignac the dictator. Nevertheles.s, 
here arc two books of sl||,rp jests, that 
must be caustic to the cuticle of the 
heroes and votaries of the republican 
regime. In style dilFerent, their aim 
is identical: it is nothing less than an 
exposm'e of the faults, follies, and de¬ 
ceptions of the French republic. One 
is comedy, the other broad farce; 
whilst the latter plunges into bur¬ 
lesque, the former rarely oversteps the 
limits of polished satire, and often but 
faithfully depicts—with altered names, 
but with scarcely a touch of carica¬ 
ture—scenes and personages in the 
great serio-comic drama enacting in 
France since February last. There 
cauf be no dispute as to the compara¬ 
tive merits of the books, nor, indeed, 
can a comparison be instituted between 
them. Jerome Paturot has, in some 
parts, almost the weight of history, 
and it would not be surprising to see 
it hereafter so referred to. It is the 
work of a man of acknowledged talent, 
an esteemed andf expcrioaccd writer, 
a member of the legislative chamber 
both before and since the expulsion of 
the King of the French. If occasion¬ 
ally rather diffuse, M. Louis Boyhaud 
is always witty and shrewd: he is an 


acute observer ; and, to crown our 
praise, he is evidently of stanch Tory 
principles. There is a Strong good 
sense, a calm contempt of cant and of 
pseudo-liberalism, a stripping, wliip- 
])ing, and pickling of humbug, in bis 
Jerome Paturot^ at any time agreeable 
to behold, but peculiarly refreshing 
just now, by its contrast with the 
folly, hypocrisy, and fanaticism of 
many of his countrymen. We arc 
glad to find*there still are Frenchmen 
capable of* thinking and writing so 
soundly and sensibly—a fact which, 
with every disposition to judge the 
nation favourably, recent events have 
almost made us doubt. Jerome 
Paturot in gueM of the. best possible 
Republic'" is more than witty, spirited, 
and amusing. Its strong good sense 
and sledge-hammer troths ma^ and 
must influence, in a right direction, the 
minds of many of its French readers. 
Should any of these be so obtuse as 
not fully to appreciate Jerome’s sly 
wit and pungent epigrams, to them 
Monsieur Ronarflin addresses himself, 
secure of comprehension: him every 
out? will understand. The dramatised 
narrative of his misadventures, com- 
meiioing on the morrow of the repub¬ 
lic’s proclamation, and comprised in 
thirteen decades, was doubtless sug¬ 
gested by the perusal of Paturot., and 
this the anonymous author tacitly ac¬ 
knowledges, rather than attempts to 
conceal. He chooses his hero in the 
same respectable trade to which Je¬ 
rome devoted his time and industry, 
when tlio ambitious cravings of his 
re.stlcss youth had subsided, and be¬ 
fore increasing wealth, the epaulets of 
a captain of nationals, and the glitter 
of a citizen-king’s court, turned him 
from the paths of commerce, to climb 
an eminence whence he finally got a 
fall. Paturot and Bonardin are both 
bonnetiers, or hosiers—venders of un- 
poetical white nightcaps, pointed and 
tasselled, and of other wares woven 


JeratmPaturot d la Recherche de la Meilleure deaR^publiquea. Par Louis Bstbauu. 
Volumes 1 to 3. Paris : 1848. 

Momieur Bonardin, ou le» Agrimens de la Republique—Proverhe en pluskurs De¬ 
cades. Paris: 1848. 
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of cotton. Either on account of the 
prosaic associations suggested by these 
useful manufactures, or for some other 
reason, to us unknown, the honnetkr 
isi a favourite character with French 
writers when they wish to portray a 
good, simple-hearted, steady-going, 
pusillanimous Parisian burgess. Bon- 
ardb is all this: a bachelor and an 
epicure, he leads a monotonous but 
happy existence in the society of Babet 
and Criquet, his housekeeper and 
clerk; loves his dinner, bis bed, and 
his ease; and, although a coiporal in 
the national guard, has attained the 
mature age of fifty-five in profound 
ignorance of the processwof loading 
and firing a musket. In short, he is 
the last man in the world to make or 
meddle with the revolution, whose 
passive victim, from the mere fact of 
his lot being cast in Pai'is, he unfor¬ 
tunately becomes. Patnrot is another 
sort of character. Originally simple 
enough, his wit has been sharpened 
by deceptions and reverses. Although 
to many of our readers M. Eey- 
baud’s former works * are already well 
known, we briefly sketch, for the use 
of those who have not met with them, 
the career of Jerome Patnrot pre¬ 
viously to the advent of the republic. 
Aspiring, as a young man, to higher 
occupations than the sale of cottons, 
ho refused a partnership with his 
uncle, a thriving hosier, to dabble in 
literature, art, journalism, and various 
unlucky speculatious. Beclaimed at 
last, he settled down to stockings; 
married Malvina, a warm-hearted, 
ready-witted, high-spirited grisette, 
who had long shared his precarious 
fortunes; throve apace, went to court, 
was elected deputy, and at last, by 
extravagance and mismanagement, 
found himself ruined, and was fain to 
retire into a provincial nook, to vege¬ 
tate upon the wretched salai’y of a 
petty government appointment. Here, 
soared by misfortune, he grumbled 
himself into republicanism. But when 
the republic came, he, the only pure 
and genuine “republican of the eve” 
in the town, Avas elbowed aside by 
mushroom “ republicans of the mor¬ 
row,” and deprived of his place; 


whereupon his wife sent him to Paris, 
to recover it or get a better one, and 
followed him herself, after bringing 
about, by an active canvass and clever 
manoeuvres, the election to the Na¬ 
tional Assembly of one Simon—an 
honest, ignorant miller, with a strong 
arm, a thick head, aM a sonorous 
voice—at whose hons^he Paturots 
had occasionally paused for refresh¬ 
ment in their country walks, and 
through whom Malvina reckons on 
advancing her husband's interests, 
and on commanding a vote in the 
Chambers. 

At Paris, Paturot meets an old 
friend, Oscar, an artist, remarkable 
for a large beard and a small talent, 
and for a vanity that nothing can in¬ 
timidate. In his society, and in the 
intervals of his place-hunting—to all 
appearance a fruitless chase—Jt^xome 
begins a course of “ Life under the 
Bepublic,” his rambles and adven¬ 
tures serving^s pegs whereon to hang 
cutting satire of the anomalies and 
absur&tics of the new ordei' of things. 
At first he is greatly struck by the gay 
aspect of the town. 

“Paris was in continual festival— 
its busy life exchanged for complete 
idleness. Eager for amusement, the 
crowd quitted the workshop, to pick 
and choose amongst the pastimes of¬ 
fered them. These were abundant; 
ai’chery, games at the ring, lotterie^ 
in the open air—a perpetual fair. It 
seemed a new Gocaigue, and a people 
exempt from all cares for the future. 
Happy shepherds! fortunate sheep! 
Theological divertisements for those; 
for these a free field and plenteous 
pasture. Thus were the parts dis¬ 
tributed in this eclogue worthy of 
Gessner. Now and then, it is true, 
there were a few more fireworks than 
were ordered, and some of the illumi- 
natiotts were not qt^te spontaneous; 
but these* were imperceptible ble¬ 
mishes in a glorious picture. In 
pursuit of an idea, I was tempted to 
think I had found it realised on my 
path without trouble or effort, and as 
a gift of circumstances. 

“Nevertheless I had my doubts, 
my fears, that this apparent joy was a 


* Jtrome Paturot ^ la Fe^ercJie d*me Position Sooiede, and Mimoires de Jimne 
Patwrot, 2 vole. 
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mask to mysterious sufferings. In 
these joyous cries and bursts of en¬ 
thusiasm, there was a something harsh 
and artificial, which roused my sus¬ 
picions. At the bottom of this fever- 
isli activity, I sought labour, serious 
labour—the health of the soul and the 
bread of the hlpdy—and I found it not. 
These men, so ardent in their rejoi¬ 
cings, daily borrowed from the com¬ 
monwealth a portion of its substance, 
giving nothing in rctum. Could this 
last ? Did they themselves think it 
could? The inquiry was worth making. 
T addressed myself to persons of all 
ranks and classes. The problem 
was simple enough. If the republic 
was really the joy and pride of Franco, 
it of course insured the happiness of 
individuals.” 

The result of Jerome’s inquiries was 
that .the joy was on the surface, not in 
the heart. The spectacle ho had before 
him was the pitiable one of a people 
getting drunk upon its own acclama¬ 
tions, raising a senseless clamour to 
drown the fiend of misery, which ap¬ 
proached their door with swift and 
certain step Already the bony foot 
of the monster was on many a thresli- 
hold. Faturot questioned a banker. 
“ Alas ! ” was the reply,—“ see you 
not what occurs? Twenty first-class 
banking-houses unable to meet their 
engagements; others wiil follow, 
ipiose who continue to pay decline bu- 
mess and announce their winding up. 
Before two months there will bo no 
cashing a bill in all Paris. Every 
body is suspected—you, I, the bank, 
the treasury. Credit is lost, confidence 
extinguished.” This was discourag¬ 
ing; but Jerome, not satisfied jvith 
one testimony, passed on to a manu¬ 
facturer. “ Manufactures ! ” said this 
man, a republican of the very first 
water—“ you ask the state of manu- 
facHfrcs, citizen! you nught as well 
ask after a dead man’s health. I em¬ 
ployed two thousand workmen; now 
I employ one hundred, and only for 
humanity’s sake do I keep them. Our 
country asked us to make her a pre¬ 
sent of two hours’ work a-day. We 
sacrificed our interest to a principle, 
and did so. But two hours’ work is a 
loss of ten per cent, and as my aver¬ 
age gain was only five, you under¬ 
stand I am obliged to stop my looms. 
If the public would pay a bettor price 
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for our stuffs, well and good; but there 
seems little chance of that. Poor* 
customers, citizen,—a parcel of ruined 
men. For half-nothing I would be off 
to America, with my foremen and my 
patents.” The fundholder’s account 
of the matter was no better. “ Buy 
my stock?” said he to his interrogator 
—“shall have it cheap. My fives 
cost mo 122, and my threes 84: I 
had confidence, sir—the word ex¬ 
plains every thing. Now the threes 
arc at 34, and the fives at 50. I have 
railway shares of all the lines—Or¬ 
leans, North, Eouen, &c. God knows 
the hard cash I paid for them ! To¬ 
day they ai'c worth the paper : here 
they are, blue, gi-een, and red. I 
would as soon have shai'cs in the 
Mississippi. I had treasury bonds— 
cash lent, payable at will; I reckoned 
on it. Door shut. Come another 
day, my good man, and we will see 
what we can do. If yon are in a 
hurry, go on ’Change. You will get 
500 francs for 1000.” Heart-sick, 
Paturot descended the social scale, 
but the song was eveiy where the 
same. “I fought in July and in 
February,” said the shopkeeper; “ I 
helped to take the Louvre and the 
Tuilerics; I was seen upon the bar¬ 
ricades, musket in hand. What is 
my reward ? a shop full of goods, and 
an empty till. For two months past, 
not a purchase!'. Debtors will not 
pay, and creditors will be paid.” As 
a last forlorn hope, Ji^rome accosted an 
artisan. “You want to know my 
opinion, citizen ? You shall have it, 
in two words. The thing is a failure, 
.and must be done over again. ‘ Lend 
a band to the Ilevolution,’ they said 
to us, and this time yon shall not be 
forgotten.’ Very good; word passed, 
bargain accepted. In a turn of the 
hand, the thing is done. Here are 
your goods, where’s your money? 
There the difficulty began. '■ Let us 
organise labour,’ they exclaimed at the 
Luxembourg. Very well; organise, 
citizens—take your time. The work¬ 
man has his savings, he will wait. 
Three days, four days, pass in speech¬ 
es, embraces, mutn^ congratulatjpns. 
The workman has deputed comrades 
who sit upon the benches of the peers; 
it is always an honour, if It does not 
fill the belly. He takes patience, and 
forgetshimselfforthegeneralgood,until 
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a voice is heard from the Luxembourg 
saying, ‘ We are going to try to or¬ 
ganise labour.’ The deuce, says the 
workman; the first day the}'^ organise, 
and now they try to organise; that is 
not like progress. Meanwhile, he is 
on the street, more pinched than ever. 
Little by little his money goes, and his 
credit too. He returns to his work¬ 
shop *, door shut, nothing doing. He 
tries another; same answer. Whilst 
they ‘ tried to organise,’ work had 
disappeared. I am wrong—nominal 
work was still to bo had—alms in the 
guise of labour. Sooner break my 
arm than have recourse to it.” 

The reader will recdgnise in these 
pas.sages exact statements of facts. 
The artisan’s last reference is, of course, 
to the national workshops, whither 
we shall presently accompany M. Key- 
baud’s hero. The disease of the social 
body, of which Paturot’s inquiries 
gave him warning, soon became too 
prevalent for concealment; and, as 
usual in such c.ases, a liost of quacks 
started up, puflihgtheirpanaccas. This, 
however, was not till the self-aiiijoint- 
ed, but more regular physichins of the 
Kepnblic had made desperate at¬ 
tempts at a cure. Attempts and 
quackeries were alike recorded in the 
journals of the day. M. Ileybaud 
wx'ites a chronicle, and deserves our 
gratitude for its lucid and pointed 
style. The first prc.scription of the 
lawful practitioner was a national loan, 
to be subscribed at par. On reflec¬ 
tion, ho-wever, the drug was thought 
too* expensive, the electuary did not 
advance beyond the state of a pro¬ 
ject, and, of course, the patient was 
no better. The next remedy was a 
wooden 01 ) 0 , but none the worse for 
that. “ It was resolved to a])ply to 
the diseased organs a portion of tlio 
crown-forests, millions of ash and 
birch trees—antiquated elms, and his¬ 
torical limes—all the vegetable riches 
of the country I What treasury 
would not be saved at this price? 
Tlie responsible doctor could not doulit 
success; he hugged himself for the 
bright idea. Weill heaven, jealous of 
his^genins, frustrated his combina¬ 
tions. . Unfortunately, the forests 
could not he applied to the patient’s 
relief in their natural state. The 
asb-trees positively refused to enter 
'the public cash-box in the form of an 


essence; the bfrehes were equally ob¬ 
stinate, <the elms no less so. It was 
necessary to transmute them into 
metal, and there was the difficulty. 
With time, the thing might have been 
done; but what avails distant suc¬ 
cour to a dying man ?” Other plans 
were then suggested; decree followed 
decree with startling rapidity, but 
without avail; distress gained ground, 
and the crisis reached its height. 
Entire streets closed their shops and 
counting - houses. Time - honoured 
namesfoundtheirway into the gazette; 
some of their owners nobly sustaining 
the shock, others yielding to despair 
and rushing to suicide. It was a 
frightful and unexpected scone of 
ruin, which surprised the financial 
world in the midst of the abuse of 
credit, and of a fever of speculation. 

“ How arrest the evil? Wliat dyke 
oppose to this growing devastation? 
There was no lack of saviours—the}' 
swarmed ; nor of miraculous plans— 
the walls were covered witli tlieni. 
Every day hundreds of individuals 
presented themselves, ofiering to eon- 
tract with tiie country for a supjily of 
felicity. In their eyes, all this misfor¬ 
tune was but a inislake; to remedy it 
they had sure balsams and magic 
charms. It was a new profession that 
suddenly started up, that of saviour 
of the country, with or without gov¬ 
ernment guarantee.” # 

The quacks were the leadt'rs of the 
clubs, several of which were visited 
by Oscar and Patiirot; and dtb-oiiK‘ 
was surprised to liud how little fre<‘- 
dom of discussion was allowetl 
amongst men professing universai 
equ;ility. Contradiction to the great 
orator of the hour and place was 
usually a signal for the expulsion of 
the rash offender, unless the follower 
of Fourier interposed, and expressed 
his willingness to enter the liHs of 
argument. Cabet and the Icarians 
are capitally shown up. At the end 
of the discussion, which more re¬ 
sembled a lecture, the pontiff of the 
community produced a packet of let¬ 
ters, received from the colony where 
his Utopian schemes wore to be car¬ 
ried out, and read extracts to his 
admiring auditors, interlarding them 
with reflections of his own. “ Father,” 
the despatch began, “ all goes well; 
fraternity intoxicates us. Wc cannot 
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«leep at night for the mosquitoes; but, 
like every thing else, these insects are 
in common: that thought consoles ns.” 

' Poor dear children! ’ 

“ Wo have been visited by a 
great drought; it was common to us 
all. Grass failed for the flocks, and 
meat for man. But with fraternity 
•all is light—even our diet. Yester¬ 
day morning we went to draw water 
from the Tair. The river was dry; 
we got nothing but locusts.” 

‘ Divine! pastoral! like a page of 
the Bible.’ 

“ 'J’o-day a tribe of Sioux paid us 
a neighbourly visit. We invited thena 
to Join our brotherhood. They scaljied 
two of our brethren. Father, this 
concerns us greatly. Two scalped and 
the others not. Where is the erpiaUty V 
They should have scalped us ^1.” 

‘ 'rouching scruple! ’ 

“ You arc expected here with the 
liveliest impatience, and will be re¬ 
ceived with open arms. We run short 
of shirts; hasten to send us some, or 
we shall find ourselves iu the condi¬ 
tion of a primitive people. Father, 
bless your children. 

“ Tuk Colony of the Tajr.” 

There is more caricature in this than 
M. Ileybaud generally permits him¬ 
self. The reading of the des{»atcli 
from the communist pioneers was fol- 
towed by a collection, whose an- 
nonnemnent nearly cleaved the room, 
and whose result was pitifully small, 
the enthusiasm of the assembly Iiaving 
expired upon the road from the lips 
to the pocket. Jerome departed iu 
di.sgjist. lie was scarcely better 
pleased at the next club he visited, 
whose orator harped perpetually upon 
one string, whence it was impossible 
to detach him. “Let us associate all 
men’s capital, labour, and talent,” 
said he emphatically. ‘ • It is the sal¬ 
vation and reconciliation of all intc- 
1 * 6318 .” Jerome, who had always dis¬ 
liked “ those sententious aphorisms 
which resemble pompous signs before 
empty shops,” could not forbear an in¬ 
terruption, and requested the speaker 
to explain his words. But it was 
impossible to drag the socialist from 
his formula. His reply was a repeti¬ 
tion of the same nonsense in other 
words. “ Do what I would, I could 
not detach him from these common¬ 


place and pompous generalities. A 
controversy ensued, and I tried to 
bring it round to the boreal crown 
and the cardinal aromas. He refused 
to follow; and at last, finding himself 
hard pressed, he made me the offer of 
a ministry of progress. If there had 
been no door, I certainly shonld have 
jumped out of window.” After a visit 
to IjouIs Blanc at the Luxembourg, 
Paturot repaired to the national 
workshops, whoso administration oc¬ 
cupied the park and pavilions of Mon- 
ccaux. 

“Thcfollowang problem being given: 
—How to realise the least possible 
work with the greatest possible num¬ 
ber of workmen ; 

“ And supposing it is desired to dis¬ 
cover the institution, existing or to 
exist, which shall most completely 
fulfil the end i)roposcd ; 

“ The solution will niicessarily be— 

THE NATIONAL, WORK8HOI*. 

“ Never perhaps did a fact of this 
nature present itself, es])ccially with 
such proi)ortioiis. Before us, it had ^ 
occurred to no one to confound alms ' 
with work. Nobody ever thought of 
cloaking alms with the appearance of 
a u,seJes.s laljoiir. In a few individual 
cases of niisor}*, this way of concealing 
tlic donor’s hand may leave seme illu¬ 
sion to him who receives; but the 
assistance afforded by the public 
(reasury to an entire army, to a 
hundred thon.sand men, atbnits of no 
doubt as to its nature. It is nothing 
more or less than English pauperism 
iu the nuUmeutal state.” « 

Jerome had heard Oscar speak of 
those national workshop,s, ono of 
M'hose brigades contained, according 
to the artist’s account, tlic flower of 
Parisian society — five sculptors, 
twelve painters, and a whole company 
of aatliors. One of the sculptors had 
fixed bis own task at twenty-live 
pcl)blcs a* day. Monday be cai'ried 
them from right to left; on Tuesday 
from left to right, and so on. The 
twenty-five pebbles had already 
brought him in seventy-five francs, 
thi'ec francs a pebble, and in time he 
hoped to get them up to a napoleon 
a-piecc. Eadh workman rec^yed two 
francs a-day when employed; one 
franc when idle. Bight francs a-week 
were guaranteed to him, at work or not. 
Paturot, wfio doubted Master Oscar’s 


I 
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details, resolved to use Inis own eyes, 
and set out for Monccaux. The 
. gates were besieged by discontented 
workmen, clamorous to see the di- 
rekor, who was in no haste to show 
himself. Work w'as the cry, on ac¬ 
count of the additional franc gained 
by a day of nominal labour. And 
work there was none for three-fourths 
of the sixty thousand men (subse¬ 
quently 120,000) then upon the roll 
of the national workshops. And even 
when the director, to save the park 
gates from destruction, made his ap¬ 
pearance and heard their complaints, 
they still were hard to please. They 
would find terrace-making at the 
Champ de Mars:—they were tired of 
that. They might break stones at 
Asni^rcs;—many thanks; it spoiled 
their hands. Would they condescend 
to plant early potatoes in the fields of 
St Maur ? They should have the eat¬ 
ing of them when ripe. The offer was 
treated with contempt. At last they 
were suited. A nurseryman at Ville 
d’Avray was to deliver a lot of sap¬ 
lings to plant upon the Boulevards, in 
lien of those trees planted after the re¬ 
volution of 1830, which jjust began to 
aflFord an appearance of shade w hen 
they were swept away by that of 1848. 
It was a-pleasant walk toVille d’Avraj’-, 
across the Bois de Boulogne and % 
St Cloud; and the national workmen 
sot out, two hundred and fifty in num¬ 
ber. The nurseryman was astounded 
at their arrival, lie had already hired 
two carts, for fifteen francs, to con¬ 
vey the two hundred and fifty aca¬ 
cias, which were carefully packed in 
mould and matting. Torn from their 
envelopes, they were shouldered by 
the workmen. On the way back to 
Paris, rain came on, and at Sevres a 
Halt was called: the trees were piled 
by the roadside, and the bearers 
crowded the wine-houses. Fatnrot 
and Oscar, who had accompanied them 
on their walk, entered the tavern pa¬ 
tronised by Comtois and Percheron, 
in whom M. Beybaud typifies the 
Parisian populace. Comtois was a 
giant, strong as a horse, and gentle as 
a lamb; Percheron, weaker of arm, 
was stronger of head, and far more 
glib of tongue. * ‘ The one represented 
the strength and goodness of the 
people, the other its turbulence and 
.^austicity.” One was resistance, the 


other restless progress. These two 
men, who thereafter frequently figure 
in the book, attracted Faturot's parti¬ 
cular attention. A few bottles of 
wine won their hearts; they proposed 
his health, and offered to elect him 
deputy at the next election. Speeches 
followed, and .bitter complaints of a 
government that neglected the work-t, 
man. Percheron was then called upon 
for a song, and gave pai-odies of the 
Marseillcase and of the Mourir pour 
la Patrie, which ho converted into 
Nburrispar la Patrie. When he came 
to the last couplet of the Marseillaise, 
his comrades called out for the flag 
accompaniment. 

‘“As at the Frangais, Percheron I 
as at the Frangais ! 

*“ ‘Keally! What epicures! No¬ 
thing but the best will serve you, it 
seems. Well, my boys, you shall be 
satisfied.’ 

“ At the same time he arranged a 
couple of napkins in the fashion of a 
flag, draping himself Avith them pic¬ 
turesquely ; then, rolling his eyes in 
their orbits, he threw himself on his 
knees, and assumed the airs of a 
Pythoness w'ho has diligently studied 
posture before her mirror.” 

The parodies, rich in thieves’ slang, 
at an end, and the bottles empty, the 
gnateful pensioners of the national 
workshops resumed their march, cut¬ 
ting practical jokes, and cudgel-play¬ 
ing with the acacias, which W'cre 
considerably deteriorated by the pro¬ 
ceeding. “ Such,” says Jerome Pa- 
turot, “ was the end of this memorable 
day, daring which Oscar and myself 
were enabled to appreciate a national 
workshop and the services it rendered. 
The account was easily made up. 
Two hundred and fifty men had car¬ 
ried two hundred and fifty saplings. 
Two francs for each man’s day’s w'ork, 
and three francs for each acacia, 
made five hundred francs on the one 
hand, and seven hundred and fifty on 
the other. Total cost, twelve hun¬ 
dred and fifty francs. Not one of the 
plants survived the consequences of 
the breakfast, notwithstanding which 
there was the expense of planting 
them, and afterwards that of digging 
them up. .Double work, doublo 
charges. Such were the national 
workshops; such the profits of the 
institution.” 
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The allasion in the tavern-scene to 
Mademoiselle Bachel is not the only 
cut administered by M. Rej'baud to 
the tragedy-queen of the French re¬ 
publican stage. 

Jerome aud Oscar, strolling one 
evening downthoBue Bichclieu, found 
a crowd at the theatre doors. The 
Provisional Government treated the 
people to the play. The whole mass 
of tickets was divided amongst the 
twelve mayors of Paris, who distri¬ 
buted them in their arrondissements. 
But somehow or other a considerable 
number had got into the hands of the 
ticket merchants, and for twenty francs 
Paturot and his companion obtained 
a couple of stalls. The play over, the 
hour of the Marseillaise arrived. # 
“The tragedian approached the 
foot-lamps, a tricoloured flag in her 
hand. Her manner of singing the 
republican hymn at once carried away 
aud revolted the hearer. It was like 
the roar of the lioness urging her 
male to the combat. The tone was 
not of our period; its ener^ and 
ferocity had no suffleient motive. It 
breathed vengeance—where was the 
injury to revenge? conquest—and 
where the territory to conquer? 
Even as an artistical study, the eflect 
should have been more measured, more 
restrained. That effect was neverthe¬ 
less great, aud was felt by every one in 
the theatre. Under the flash of that 
glance and the power of that voice, a 
sort of low shuddering ran along the 
benches, and was broken onlj- by a 
universal acclamation. The enthusi¬ 
asm sustained itself thus to the last 
couplet, which was of itself a scene 
.and a tableau.'^ 

The song over, a workman in a 
blouse leaped upon the stage, bent his 
knee before the actress, and presented 
her with a bouquet of choice flowers 
and a paper. The manager, at the 
demand of the audience, read the 
latter aloud. It was the following 
.acrostic in honour of Bachel:— 

B eine de I'empire magique, 

A voua CO don do Touvricr ; 

C harmez-nous par votro »rt magique, 

H £roine au royal cimior, 

£ t chantez d'un accent guerrier 
L' hymne ardent de la republique. 

This apropos piece of gallantry drew 
down thunders of applause, to which 
the members of the Provisional Gov¬ 


ernment there present contributed 
their share. But Paturot had recog¬ 
nised, to his great surprise, in the 
bouquet-bearer, the smart young 
scamp of whom he had purchased his 
admission, and whom he had noticed 
as being evidently a leading character 
amongst the not very reputable frater¬ 
nity of ticket-mongers. Cmldus to 
penetrate the secret of his sudden 
metamorphosis, he follow'ed him, and 
overlieai’d his conversation with his 
colleagues. The bouquet had cost 
fifty francs, the acrostic five, flowers 
of literaturo being cheaper under the 
republic than those of the hothouse. 
Mitouflet’s comrades are bewildered 
by his extravagance, until he divulges 
the secret that — government pays. 
“ Happy nation!” exclaims Jerome, 
“whom a benevolent goveiiiment finds 
in bread and tragedies! What more 
can it desire V” 

No class of society escapes M. 
Beybaud’s satii-o. Under the title of 
“ The Victims of Events,” ho devotes 
a chapter to the authors, artists, aud 
actors whom the revolution has de¬ 
prived of bread. They deserve their 
fate, he maintains; they have aban¬ 
doned the true for the worship of false 
gods, they have dealt in maleficent 
philters instead of wholesome medi¬ 
cines ; they have used their power to 
mislead and corrupt, not to guide aud 
rightly direct, those who pinned their 
faith on their performances. They 
were mischievous quacks, not consci¬ 
entious phj'sicians. The literary suf¬ 
ferers are the first whom he exhibits. 
“ Some employed history as a die, 
and struck with it a coin of vciy base 
metal.” Take that, M. Dumas. 
“ Others fomented violent instincts 
in the bosom of the masses, and in¬ 
vited them to sacrilegious -revolts, 
exhibiting only the impurities of civi¬ 
lisation, and conducting the people to 
anger by the road of disgust.” This, 
we need hardly say, is levelled at the 
Sue school. But the names of these 
men, one day so loud in the ears of 
the multitude, the next wei-e drowned 
in the tumult of revolutions. “ To 
fill the cup of bitterness to the brim, 
it was not honour alone that remained 
on this calamitous field of battle. 
The bank-notes shared the same fate. 
Who would have predicted this, in 
those opulent days, when a piece of 
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gold was found at the end of eveiy 
line, like the natural product of a 
seemingly inexhanstible mine ? Who 
would hare foretold it in those hours of 
su<^ess, amidst the intoxications of 
luxury, and in the indulgence of a 
thousand caprices worthy an Eastern 
prince ? Every road was then 
strewed with ^ emeralds, every path 
covered with rubies. There was no 
style of living that Imagination, with 
its fairy fingers, could not sustain. 
She gave her favourites every thing— 
coaches and lackeys, open house, and 
a prince’s retinue. Ilow remote is 
that happy time I What a falling otT 
in that Asiatic existence! Where 
are the emeralds ? where the rubies V 
The bank-note is a figment; gold a 
chimera. Money and glory have gone 
down into the same tomb. . . . But 
the man of style was not easy to van¬ 
quish. He braved neglect, and, 
deeming himself a necessary element 
in the world’s economy, he set to 
work again—only, following the ex¬ 
ample of the modern divinities, iic 
took care to transform himself. 
Hitherto, politics had appeared to 
him of secondary importance, and he 
had abandoned them to colourists of 
an inferior grade. Events had ren¬ 
dered them worthy of tlie great pens 
of the age. ‘Aha!’ said the man of 
style—‘ Aha! they force us to it: very 
well, they shall see. We lived quietly 
in the sanctuaiy of art, asking but 
sequins and perfumes of the external 
world. Provided the sherbet was 
cool and the amber bright, what 
cared wo for the rest ? But now tlio}' 
besiege us in our favourite asylum. 
Distress is at the door, pressing and 
menacing. To arms, then, to institute a 
new system of politics.’ And the 
man of style entered the arena of 
politics, ferula in band, and spur on 
heel.’.’ But only to encounter a la¬ 
mentable hreak-.dowu. It is pretty 
evident whom M. Reybaud bad in 
view when making this sketch, here 
greatly abridged, but which is very 
exact and amusing in its details, 
and must be particularly gratifying to 
Alcxandei’ Dumas. He then takes 
up the painters, and exposes the 
Bystem of mutual puffing and hired 
criticism. The comedian has hia 
tom: “ But lately he reigned and 
laid down the law. Each note of his 


voice was a priceless treasure; his 
gestures were current coin. Fear 
him the bank bad not enough notes, 
nor fame enough trumpets. The mob 
crowded round him, when he walked 
abroad, as round a prince of the blood. 
Vienna and Petersburg disputed him; 
the two worlds were his domain. 
How believe that such an idol should 
one day be hurled from his pedestal? 
l»revertheless it came to pass. Ho 
beheld vacant benches and an empty 
treasury. He had been improvident, 
and misery sat down by his hearth. 
Perhaps be then remembered how ho 
had defied fate, and squandered 
wealth; how ho had abused every 
thing—his health and his talent, 
th^pnblic and himself. Had he not 
given into that vein of falsehood and 
monstrosity, which made the theatre 
a school of perversity, and art an in¬ 
strument of disordery Hsvd he not 
degraded the stage by creakings of 
snufl-boxes and misplaced hiccups? 
Had he not ridiculed, in a celebrated 
type, instincts the most sacred and 
wortliy of respect? Such excesses 
escape not punishment.” There is 
much truth in this. But is it a fact, that 
Frederick Lcmaitre (here evidently se¬ 
lected as the type of his profession) has 
thus suddenly lost his popularity and 
sunk into poverty ? The last time we 
saw his name in a French theatrical 
feuillcton, his successful appearance in 
a new piece was recorded. Has he not 
also, since the revolution, drawn 
crowds to witness his performance of 
Robert Macairc, the piece to which 
M. Reybaud more particularly alludes, 
and wliicb was prohibited under the 
monarchy, because Lemaitre, in acting 
the part of the swindler Robert, usecl 
to make himself up to resemble Louis 
Philippe, and introduced unpleasant 
hits at the King of the French V There 
is no question, however, that Lemaitre 
is ail instance of the prostitution of 
great talents. With morp respect for 
himself and for the public, ho might 
have aspired to a high place in the 
profession, with one of whose lower 
walks he has all his life remained 
contented. 

Meanwhile, secret hands were at 
work preparihg' a movement, of which 
the national workshop was to be the 
chief instrnment. One morning, when 
stone-breaking at the Porte Maillot, 
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Porcheron took Comtois aside to in¬ 
form him that the clubs had decided 
on an outbreak. Comtois does not at 
first relish the idea, and is anxious to 
return to his hammer and pebbles, but 
Peieheron, who, by reason of his su¬ 
perior intelligence, is one of six work¬ 
men to whom the plan has been com¬ 
municated, bewilders the simple giant 
by the sunny prospects ho exposes. 
This time it is the people who will 
reap the profits of the revolution. No 
more- kid gloves and vanished boots; 
the blouse will be the passport to the 
good things of this life. No more 
wages. All Prenchmen arc to be 
partners. An imnieuso association; 
real equality ; the workman well 
dressed, well fed, well housed, and 
always with twenty-five francs in*liis 
pocket, guaranteed by the state. The 
bourgeois, the rich man, is to be en- 
tii’ely abolished. Under pain of death, 
no one is to have more th.au a hundred 
francs in his possession. Costly furni¬ 
ture, plate, carriages, liveries, fine 
houses, jewellery, statues,'pictures—a 11 
ai'c to be suppressed. Poor stupid Coin- 
tois, ventu’.lng to in(|uirc what will be¬ 
come of servants, jewellers, coach- 
makers, »&c. &c., is forthwith snubbed 
by his smarter comrade. “ They will do 
something else; there is to be work 
for every body.” The communists 
have found an apt .scholar in IVr- 
cheron. Comtois reflects, admits 
they can abvays break stones, and 
agi'ccs to place himself, upon the fol¬ 
lowing Monday, at the orders of 
the conspirators. Upon that day 
(the famou.s 15th May) the fate 
of the Poles is to be discussed in the 
National Assembly; and, under colour 
of a demonstration in their favour, 
a clean sweep is to bo made of the 
represcntativ’cs of the people. 

There had been so miicb talk about 
this debate, that Madame Paturot 
resolved to witness it, and by great 
exertions site obtained a ticket. She 
could no longer reckon on Simon 
for admission, the ungrateful miller 
having passed over to the enemy, and 
yielded himself captive to the fleshpots 
and flatteries of the “Provisional.” 
Jdrome, who had a presentiment of 
danger, urged her not to go, the more 
so as she would have to go alone, for 
he could get no order. But the ex- 
griaette, all courage and confidence, 
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laughed at the notion of danger, de¬ 
spised caution, and betook herself to 
the Chamber. Paturot and Oscar 
sauntered on the Boulevards. No¬ 
thing indicated a disturbance, untU 
they reached the Porte St Denis. 
There the scene changed as suddenly 
as at shifter’s whistle. A multitude 
of heads covered the Boulevard, green 
branches forming above them an un¬ 
dulating canopy of vei*dure. The 
throng moved steadily in one direc¬ 
tion : songs and cries broke from its 
bosom. The name of Poland was 
predominant. Oscar caught the in¬ 
fection and repeated the cry, “ Vioe la 
Pologne In vain Paturot remon¬ 
strated. The artist’s board bristled 
with excitement, lie had passed 
seven years of his childhood in the 
same room with a portrait of Ponia- 
towski taking his famous leap into 
the Elster. After that, would tforome 
liavc him forget Poland? Forbid it, 
heaven 1 And “ Vive la Pologne!" 
“ The column advanced, with its leafy 
trophies — the clubs, the national 
workshops, (Comtois and Pcrcheron 
in the van,) with flags and banners, 
curds in tbeir hatbands, and other 
rallying signs. There was a certain 
degree of order. Here and there, at 
street corners, were scon the great 
loaders of the manifestation, presidents 
of clubs, or persons to whom captivity 
had given celebrity, encouraging tlieii’ 
men by word and gesture, now by a 
short speccb, or apropos cheer, then 
by a .shake of the baud. Oscar knew 
all these heroes of revolt, these j)rince.s 
of the prison.” And knowing them, 
the irapetiion.s artist was at least con¬ 
vinced that Poland was only the pre¬ 
text. He ceased his ill-advised 
hurras, and resumed the part of a 
mere observer. As the column ad¬ 
vanced, the shops shot. The air was 
full of menacing sounds. Thousands 
of Polos and Italians, bearing the 
banners of their respective countries, 
joined the mob. Uniforms abounded, 
oflicers’ epaulets were not rare: even 
those corps charged with the police of 
the city conti*ibuted their quota to the 
concourse. I’he multitude pressed for¬ 
ward with the confidence of people 
who dispose of an empire. The chiefh 
of the Insarrection were not men to 
enter the field unadvisedly, and their 
countenances betrayed a conscious- 
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ness of strength. Their passage 
afforded evidence of a vast complicity. 
They advanced, •without obstacle or 
impediment, even to the very doors of 
the Assembly. A few bayonets upon 
the bridge leading to the palace wore 
overthrown in an instant, and the 
bnilding was forthwith surrounded by 
furious groups. The gates were burst 
by Comtois his companions : the 
Assembly was invaded. “ A shame¬ 
ful page in our history!” exclaims M. 
Reybaud. “A sad and fatal com¬ 
mencement I Time itself cannot efface 
the stain. Upon the roll of history 
will remain recorded the fact, worthy 
of a bai'barlan horde, that, during 
three hours, an Assembly, chosen by 
the voices of the whole nation, was 
left exposed, defenceless, to the out¬ 
rages of turbulent scholars, and to the 
contact of impure adventurers." 

Uneasy about his wife, Jerome 
Paturot tried to enter the house, but 
one of the insurgents replaced the 
usual guardian of the gate, and de¬ 
manded the card of his club. Xo 
admission without proof of his belong¬ 
ing to the Droits de I’lloinme, or the 
Conservatory, or the Palais National. 
So Jerome waited outside. Suddenly 
a cry was raised, “ To the Hotel de 
Ville!" and there was an instant rush 
in that direction. Oscar, who hitherto 
had watched for Malvina at one 
entrance of the Chamber, whilst' his 
friend stood sentry at the other, could 
resist no longer. He had a relapse 
of the revolutionary vertigo. 

“To the Hotel de Ville!" shouted 
the mob. 

“Hurra for the Hotel do Ville!" 
repeated Oscar. “ It is not exactly 
the way to the land of the Jagellons; 
but what matter? What a curious 
people! Nothing will serve them 
but to take the Hotel de Ville every 
week.” 

And away went Oscar to share in 
the capture. The rescue had come, and 
the mob was expelled from the Cham¬ 
ber. Jerome, who could see nothing 
of Malvina, returned to his lodgings in 

g reat alarm. After a while a porter 
rings him a letter. It is from 
Madame Paturot, giving, in the well- 
Imown ^rueffe-dialect, an account of 
her adventures, written down in the 
intmval between the expulsion of the 
•rioters and the resumption of the 
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sitting. It is about ten times as long 
as could be written in the time, but it 
is necessary to naivate whait passed 
within the Chamber, as well as what 
occurred without; and no one is more 
capable than Malvina. In her pic¬ 
turesque and popular style, she gives 
a graphic bulletin of the strange events 
she has witnessed. The recital ac¬ 
quires additional interest, when wo 
remember that M. Reybaud is a 
member of the Assembly, and was 
doubtless present at the scene describ¬ 
ed. 'After a certain amount of satirical 
gossip touching the appearance of the 
Assembly, dress of the members, and 
the like, Malvina proceeds tot//e event 
of the day: “A black-coated orator 
occupied the tribune, recalling the 
mcbiorics of the Empire, and dwelling 
warmly on the exploits of the Polish 
lancers, when a formidable noise made 
itself heard. ‘ It seemed to come 
sometimes from without, sometimes 
from beneath the ground. I began to 
think coiners had established them¬ 
selves in the palace vaults, or that the 
Allies had re-entered Paris to blow up 
the bridge of Jena. The noise had 
nothing sustained or regular,—it was 
in great bursts, followed by sudden 
silence. It is best to tell things as 
they are, my dear; no use flattering 
people. The fii*st impression the 
Assembly experienced was disagree¬ 
able enough : there were some of the 
elect of the people, who may not 
have admitted it to themselves, but 
who would have liked to be elsewhere. 
A mere matter of preference! A 
deputy is a man, after all, and tlie 
roar at the door of the palace had 
nothing very soothing. However, the 
first emotion did not last; the senti¬ 
ment of duty overcame it. They sat 
down and waited the event. I don’t 
deny they listened less to Poland 
than to what passed outside, but their 
bearing was becoming, and their coun¬ 
tenance good. You may believe me, 
for I am a judge.” 

Presently crash went the door, and 
there entered a legion of nifiians in 
blouses. The spectators’ galleries and 
the body of the house were alike in¬ 
vaded. All the doors gave way, and 
the Chamber was thronged. The at¬ 
mosphere was infected by the obscene 
moltitude, reeking with wine and to¬ 
bacco. Filthy flags were waved over 
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the heads of the deputies. The vilest 
language was heard; the utmost con¬ 
fusion prevailed; not one of the in¬ 
truders seemed to know why he was 
there, or wliat he came to do. The 
president was under a kind of aivest, 
guarded on one side by an artillery¬ 
man with drawn sabre, on the other 
by a ruffian dressed as a workman; 
and every moment the banners of the 
clubs were waved over his head. 
Sometimes he was almost pushed out 
of his aim-chair by the popular ora¬ 
tors, who got astride upon its back, 
or stood upon his table. “ The repre¬ 
sentatives,” Madame Paturot speaks, 
kept their seats, and did the Koman 
senator very tolerably. The rioters 
did not meddle much with them, ex¬ 
cept with two or three, who had 
scuffies with the insurgent leaders. 
Simon was one of those. Ilis seat 
was under the gallery, and an insur¬ 
gent, risking a perilous leap from the 
elevation, alighted upon his shoulders. 
Our miller was not accustomed to 
such treatment. A sack of flour— 
w^ell and good; but a man was too 
much. IJo took this one by the col¬ 
lar, and shook him nearly to death. 
The fellow bellowed for assistance, 
but Simon’s strength deterred ■ inter¬ 
ference, and the aflhir w'ent no fur¬ 
ther. Others of the elect of the people 
w'crc less fortunate, and received at 
the hands of their constituents a new 
baptism, not prescribed by the @ou- 
stitution. What then, Jerome? Who 
loves w'cll chastises well. Thus did 
these sovereigns of the street testify 
their affection.” The orator’s tribune 
was besieged by the chiefs of the in¬ 
surrection—all anxious to speak. It 
was continually assaulted and taken; 
one speaker pulled down, and another 
taking his place, to be, in his tom, 
expelled. Those who succeeded in 
m^ing themselves heard, proposed 
absurdities. One clamoured for Po¬ 
land ; another would levy an impost 
of a thousand millions, to be paid by 
the rich; a third declared a traitor to 
liis country whosoever should cause 
the drums to beat alarm; a fourth no¬ 
tified to the Assembly that it was then 
and there dissolved. This last an¬ 
nouncement raised a hurricane. “ The 
mob no longer shouted—it roared. 
The president still protesting, bis 
arm-chair was carried by assault. In 


an instant every thing was swept 
away. The bureau of the Assembly 
was filled with workmen, who as¬ 
sumed heroic postures, stamped upon 
and broke every thing. The repre¬ 
sentatives could do nothing in this 
scene of devastation. One by one 
they retired. Tha clubs remained 
masters of the field of battle, and the 
Red banner floated in We hall. Tlie 
scene attained the utmost height of 
confusion. The dubs had the power, 
or thought they had, but knew not 
w'hat to do with it. Lists were made 
out, and .again destroyed. Names 
were proclaimed, and forthwith hissed. 
It was the Tower of Babel. Who can 
say how it would have ended but for 
the interference of the mobile 1 Brave 
mobile! At the very moment they 
Avere least expected, their drums 
resounded,close at hand.” The sound 
was enough for the rioters, who ran 
in every direction, and in ten minutes 
the hail M'as clear. Malvina subjoins 
her indignant reflections on these 
extraordinary scenes, casts a con- 
sidei’able deal of dirt upon the beards 
of the Provisional Government, and 
is curious to know what sbrt of fri¬ 
cassee Buonaparte would have made 
of such a set of braggarts and in- 
capables. 

Madame Paturot had borne herself, 
with her accustomed valour in the 
midst of the scuffle, and was then un¬ 
der Simon’s protection. Jerome, no 
longer anxious on hei' account, is 
about to retire to rest, when a ti’e- 
mendouB noise is heard on the stair¬ 
case, and Oscar rushes in, imploring 
shelter and concealment, and declaring 
himself a state criminal. He had 
been to the Hotel de Ville with the 
msurgents; Percberon and Comtois 
had recognised him, and, in memory of 
his having stood treat at Ville d’Av- 
ray, had elected him general on the 
spot. The Hotel de Ville taken, it 
was necessary to appoint a govern¬ 
ment. A party of workmen esta¬ 
blished themselves in a sumptuous 
saloon, on velvet cushions and rich 
carpets, to deliberate on this impor¬ 
tant point. Percberon had his list 
cut and dried in his head. It was 
heard with acclamation, at once 
adopted, and inscribed upon a slate 
hung against the wall. The three first 
names ran thus:— 
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Oscar, Preisld^t ot &e Coaneil. 

P&BCHGBOHr, Minister of Finance. 

CoMTois, Minister at War. 

Surprised by the national guards jnst 
after the issue of a decree providing 
for its personal comforts, the new go¬ 
vernment was suddenly broken up. 
Assisted by Comtois, who forced two 
or three doors with his shoulder, Oscar 
escaped, pursued by horrible visions 
of an army of police on his track, of 
capture, a dungeon, or perhaps the 
scaffold. With the greatest diffi¬ 
culty Paturot persuades him that his 
intreat is ‘not an object of diligent 
inqnhy on the part of the executive, 
and that,duringthe day’sbriefanarchy, 
too many lists of new governments 
have been drawn up for particular 
attention to be paid to that, at whose 
head figures the name of the crack- 
brained artist. As a good precaution, 
however, he advises Oscar to shave his 
beard and his head, and take aisourse 
of cold douches, measures calculated 
to mislead as to his identity,.and to 
calm the eflervescence of his ideas. 

But Oscar is incorrigible. A mob 
is for him*an irresistible magnet. lie 
must join it, and, having joined it, he 
must swell the cry for the crotchet of 
the hour. For a time (a lomj thne 
Paturot calls it, in consideration of 
the popular fickleness) the republic 
had been the ruling mania, and held 
undisputed sway with the multitude. 
Alone she waved her banners to the 
breeze, and filled the air with clamour, 
defying opposition. Suddenly a new 
sound was borne upon the gale, an 
echo of military glories not yet for¬ 
gotten ; a now standard was unfurled, 
inscribed with the names of Austerlitz 
and Jena. “ The Empire raised ira 
head; it bad its emblems and its ral¬ 
lying-cries; it had also its candidates. 
The manifestation was sudden as it 
was unexpected. It had been thought 
that the Old Guard and the Emperor 
were done with: the latter slept under 
the granite of the Invalids; th^ for¬ 
mer, sculptured on the VendOme 
column, mounted spirally towards 
heaven. I>ear and sacred memories! 
why disturb yon by absurd preten¬ 
sions ? ^ Why load you with the re- 
^onsibility of ridiculoas euterprisea ? 
Your greatest honour, your highest 
title, is ydlir isolation in histoiy, de¬ 


tached from past and future, like a 
terrible and luminous meteor.” The 
people did not reason thus. They 
wanted change, a new toy, no matter 
what. Every night, from eight to 
ten, crowds assemble on the boule¬ 
vard near the gates of St Denis and 
St Martin, (the old resort cf the dis- 
afiected,) and animated discussiems 
went on. Groups were formed, ora¬ 
tors stood forth, the throng increased, 
the circulation was impeded, until at 
last the armed force appeared and the 
mob dispersed. For some time this 
was the order of every niglit. “ Re¬ 
volutionary emotions yielded the 
ground to imperial emotions. Vin¬ 
cennes was eclipsed by the fort of 
llam. Was it calculation or impulse? 
rerhaps both: calculation on the 
part of the chiefs, impulse and enthu¬ 
siasm on tliat of the people. Strange 
• people, lovers of noise and gunpowder, 
who rush into the street without a 
motive, and fight to the death ignorant 
wliy or wherefore!” 

Oscar was easily seized by the impe¬ 
rial mania. HLs dreams were of dinners 
at tlio sovereign’s table, of the run of 
the palace, princely estates, and dia¬ 
mond smifl-boxcs. According to him, 
art had never received such patronage 
as from Napoleon; and he greatly 
distressed and alarmed his friend 
J«;rome, by spouting under gas-lamps 
highly-coloured harangues concerning 
the%iarvel8 of the imperial palace, 
and of the King of Rome’s baptism. 
As Paturot drags him away one 
evening from his al-fresco audience, 
they arc followed and accosted by 
Comtois, who 'carries them off to a 
wine-house, to make an important 
communication to tho<. general, as he 
persists in calling Oscar since the 
memorable day at the Hotel de Ville. 
TheEafiperor,be solemnly and myste¬ 
riously informs the friends, has arrived 
in Paris. His exact whereabout in 
the capital is not known. Some say 
ho is in the lanterm at the Pantheon, 
examining the city with his telescope; 
others are positive he lias gone down 
into the Catacombs at the head of 
42,000 Indians: but the general 
opinimi, according to Comtois, is, 
that he has a plan for reducing Paris 
in three minutes by the clock. 
Comtois is of such evident good faith, 
that Paturot tries to undeceive him. 
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telling bim the £m})eror is dead. 
Thereupon the giant smiles contemp¬ 
tuously, and, when'J<^me persists, 
he looks upon him with suspicion. 
Then he condescends to give the rea¬ 
son of his credulity. His father had 
served in the dragoons of the Empress, 
and had stood sentry a hundred times 
at Napoleon’s door, had followed him 
to the wars, had never left him, in 
short. “ Comtois,”—^thesc had been 
his last words to his son—“when 
they tell you the Emperor is dead, 
answer at once ‘It is a lie of the 
enemy. The English spread tlie re¬ 
port ; it is their interest to do so.’ 
Yes, my son, though you be alone 
and unsupported, always maintain he 
is not dead, and add that he will 
come back. In the court-yard of 
Fontainebleau he promised us he 
would, and he has never bi-oken his 
promise.”—“You understand, gene¬ 
ral,” concluded Comtois to Oscar ; 
“ after that, there is not a word to be 
said. What can you have stronger 
than that?—a dragoon of the Empress, 
a mustache that grew gray in the 
seiwice of the Emperor. It is authen¬ 
tic, at any rate.” In the midst of 
this curious conversation, a private 
cab drives up to the door, and a gentle¬ 
man sends in for Comtois, who pre¬ 
sently retunis, his face beaming with 
joy. The Emperor has inquired alter 
him—after him, Comtois, native of 
£auine-les-Dames, son of a dragoon of 
the Einpi*ess! Who would not fight for 
such a man ? Comtois is ready to empty 
his veins in his service. In a few days 
thecoronationwilltakepl.ice—tliePope 
will come to llheims on purpose—the 
Enjperor has one thousand five hun¬ 
dred millions in his pocket to distri¬ 
bute to the needy, and has decided 
there shall be no more poor. All 
opposition will be in vain. Comtois 
is well assured England will scatter 
gold in Paris to raise opponents to 
Napoleon; but what ..then ?—the im¬ 
perialists are not without means of 
stimulating the people. And there¬ 
upon Comtois, after assuring himself 
there are no eavesdroppers, draws 
from under his blouse—a magnificent 
Btnftfed eagle. With this on the top 
of a flagst^'7 and his father’s uniform 
oil his back, Comtois feels himself 
invincible. Paturot is unfeeling 
enough to inquire if he proposes 


exhibiting it ibr money, Comtois in¬ 
dignantly repudiates the idea. “ It is 
our banner, sir,” he s|^s; “our banner 
for the gyeat day. By it the sons of 
the Empire will be recognised. See 
the noble bird, the glorious fowl! I 
have already cut a pole* to stick it 
upon. As to the tricolor flag, every 
body has got that. One government 
hands it over to another. But the 
eagle 1 the eagle is not so easily 
tamed; it has but one master, and 
that is the Emperor. The Emperor is 
come back; it is the eagle’s turn ! ” 

And Comtois departed, ready to 
brave any odds on behalf 6i his Em¬ 
peror, and under shadow of the eagle’s 
wing. “We have seen,” says M. 
lieybaud, “ how he understood the 
plot in which he was associated. 
This illusion was common at the time. 
More than one Parisian artisan, more 
than one villager of western France., 
believed he deposited in the electoral 
urn a vote in favour of the Emperor. 
The name preserved all its prestigey 
but did not delegate it. The inherit¬ 
ance was too heavy to supjjort. It 
resembled the iron crown ; none might 
touch it with impunity. There was 
much obscurity and misconception in 
what then occurred; more tlian one 
appeal -was made to iguoranefe and 
credulity. The stufied eagle had 
found a victim, the living eagle made 
otlfers. Ambition played its part, 
and more than one personage behold, 
in the perspective of the plot, visions 
of grand-crosses and senatorsliips.” 

We find M. Keybaud too veracious, 
in other parts of the book, to cast a 
doubt on his assertion that, in the 
year 1848, and in Paris, after Na- 
noleon’s cofiin has been opened at 
courbevoie, and his corjwo deposited 
ill the church of the Invalids, there 
still are to be found men sufficiently 
stupid and credulous to believe the 
Emperor, alive, and to await his 
return. In the provinces, and espe¬ 
cially in those most remote from the 
capital, we know, from actual observa¬ 
tion, that within a very few years 
the Emperor’s existence was an article 
of faitii with tSonsands, who,, like 
Comtois, looked upon the report of 
his death as a mere inventlofi of the 
enemy. Although the imperial 
veterans are now scarcely more plenti¬ 
ful in France than the Teninsular 
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heroes iu this country, there still 
remain a sprihkling, who infect their 
children and grandchildren with their 
own superstitious fancies regarding 
Napoleon. The lower classes of 
provincial Frenchmen ai-o not re¬ 
markable for intelligence, and they 
receive the traditions of the vieux de 
VEmpire, collected under the summer- 
poi*ch, and in the winter-night’s gossip, 
with a sort of semi-credence a 

trifling corroborative circumstance 
ripens into implicit belief. The muti¬ 
lated, red-ribboned relic of the Grande 
Arm<ie, who tells, from beneath the 
shadow of the domestic vine, or from 
the bench at the aub&rge door, such 
thrilling talcs of past campaigns, of 
Austerlitz’ glory and Moscow’s snow's, 
shakes his gray head doubtingly 
when he hears it said that Napoleon 
has perished, a captive and in soli¬ 
tude, on a rock of the distant ocean. 
The gesture is not lost on the gaping 
bumpkins, who greedily devour the 
old man’s reminiscences. They muse 
on the matter whilst tracing the 
next morning’s fuiTow, or perhaps, 
taken next day by the greedy con¬ 
scription, they meet, at the regiment, 
some ancient corporal who confirms 
the impression they have received. 
The traditions of the barrack-room 
are all imperial; how should they be 
othenvise? Were not those the days 
when every recruit went to battle 
with a marshal's baton in his havre- 
sack, — when no rank, honours, or 
riches were beyond the grasp of the 
daring and fortunate soldier? The 
six years’ service expires; the soldier 
returns to his plough—an election 
arrives, the name of Napoleon is 
eveiy where placarded—interested 
persons tell the newly-fledged vote* 
as the gentleman in the cab told 
Comtois, that the Petit Tondu has 
returned to France. Tlie soldat- 
laboureur^ whoso prejudices are much 
strengthened, and his intelligence but 
Httle brightened, by his term of mili- 
ta^ service, doubts, hopes, is be¬ 
wildered, and finally, in the uncer¬ 
tainty, votes for a stuffed bird instead 
of ^enni^e eagle. * 

.we have dwelt so long upon 
^etoine*Taturot that we can anord 
ttfew lines to his brother in hosiery. 
'iPoor Monsieur Donardin! Never, 
.eince humanity first took to stocking- 


wearing, was a vender of that useful 
article more scurvily treated than he 
.was by the French republic of 1848. 
The 2dth of Februaiy beheld him a 
prosperous man and an ardent repub¬ 
lican,—a republican of the morrow," 
certainly, but no worse fbr that; foiir 
months of liberty and fraternity 
brought him to ruin and suicide. 
At first, all his anticipations are rose- 
coloured. Increase of trade, an un¬ 
limited demand for hosiery, must be 
the consequences of the new order of 
things. He is fully persuaded great 
days are coming for the renowned 
establishment at the sign of the Spin¬ 
ning Monkey. The day after the 
revolution he opens his shop as usual, 
but only to be bullied by an ouvrier 
who stops in to buy a red cap, finds 
none but white, curses Bonardin for a 
Carlist, and carries off* his national 
guardsman’s musket. Uproar recom¬ 
mences in the street; the shop is shut, 
and continues so for some days. The 
end of the month arrives ; there are 
payments to be made, and M. Bon¬ 
ardin sends Criquet to the bank with 
bills for discount—first-rate paper at 
'Short date. Criquet brings them 
back; the best signatures no longer 
find cash. M. Bonardin is in all the 
agonies of a punctual paymaster who 
sees a chance of his signature’s dis¬ 
honour, when suddenly he is sum¬ 
moned to his duty as national guard. 
On his return, after a sleepless night 
and a fagging day, he has scarcely 
got amongst the blankets, when he is 
roused by voices in the street calling 
out, in a measured chant, for lamps 
at his windows. 

“A/. Bonardin^ aWliking in alarm, 
and jumping out of bed— 

What is that ? (Cries in the street^ 
‘ Des lampions ! des uimpions !) Good I 
here they are again with their infernal 
lamps! Impossible to sleep under 
this republic 1 

Voices of boy\ in the street. —Hallo 1 
first floor! SpiuuingMonkey! Damps! 
lamps 1 

M. Bonardin. —^What a nuisance! 
(calling ou/)—Babot! Babet 1 

The hoys shouting^ — Lamps or 
candles! . . . break the ugly mon¬ 
key’s windows, if he does not light up 
directly I 

M. Bonardin. —Lord bless me!... 
Babet! Babet! . . . 
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(running m,)—^What is it, 

sir? 

M. Bonardin. —Don’t you hear 
them ? Gut a candle in eight pieces* 
directly. Not a minute to lose! 

The hoys .—^It’s a Car/me, (Carlist.') 
Hallo, there! lamps or candles! 

M. Bonardin, (in his nightgown, 
opening the windowS )—^Directly, citi¬ 
zens, directly 1 A minute’s patience! 

The boys. —Ah 1 there’s the old 
monkey himself! Bravo 1 bravo! 

‘ D’lm sang impar engraissons nos sillons!' 

M. Bonardin, (flourishmg his night¬ 
cap.') —Yes, yes, my friends, tTun sang 
impur! . . . Certainly, by all means; 
Vive la 'Ripvblique I 

The hoys .— Vive la Repuhlique ! 
DoAvn with the Carlissesl \liabet 
enters with candle-ends; M. Bonardin 
retreats behind his bed-curtains.) Ah! 
there’s the monkey’s wife lighting up 
at last. Bravo! bravo! Vive la 
Repuhlique! The monkey’s wife not 
bad-looking in her night-dress ! 

Babet, (shutting the window .)—Do 
you hear, sir, those ragamnfiins call 
mo your wife ? 

M. Bonardin. —Well! are you not 
flattered ? 

Babet .—Yes, indeed, the monkey's 
wife! It’s flattering! They take me 
for an ape, then ? 

M. Bonardin. —If they' will only 
let mo sleep at last. Midnight 
already. 

Babet. —^Pray, sir, is this to last 
long ? This is our sixth illumination. 
A whole packet of fives gone already^! 

M. Bonardin. —No, no, Babet—it 
is only the first moment. Recollect, 
the republic is but ten days old. . . . 
A single decade, no more. 

Bcdict .—A proper business it has 
been, your decade! Alarms at every 
hour of the day and night; the 
shop shut three-quarters of the time, 
and no buyers when it is open! A 
nice decade! And then the bank, 
that refuses your paper; and then 
your bills, which you can’t pay *, and 
then .... 

Af. Bonardin .—Let me sleep, my 
poor Babet. . . • All that is very 
true; but what matter? We have 
got the republic; and you know as 
well as I do— xmcRB are no roses 

WITHOUT THORNS.” 

AVith this trite saying, the epigraph 


of the book, Bonardin, a bit of a phi¬ 
losopher in his way, consoles himself, 
at the close of each disastrous decade, 
for the annoyances and calamities he 
has experienced in its course. These 
are countless, and of every kind. 
Now it is a polite note fro|n tlie tax- 
gatherer, requesting him to pay down, 
in advance, the whole of the year’s 
taxes, including an extraordinary con¬ 
tribution just decreed by government. 
Then Criquet, who has imbibed com¬ 
munist principles, insists on sharing 
his master’s profits, and M. Bonardin 
is afraid to refuse. Criquet, however, 
is glad to fall back upon his wages, 
on finding that, instead of profit, the 
shop leaves a heavy loss. Next comes 
a scamp of a nephew, emancipated 
from Clichy by the abolition of im¬ 
prisonment for debt, who gets his . 
uncle into various scrapes; and a 
drunken godson, one Pacot, a soldier, 
who knocks his sponsor under the 
table, on pretence of his being reac¬ 
tionary. Bonardin goes to Rouen to 
assist at a wedding, and the railway 
takes him into a cross-fire, the town 
being in full revolution. Rent-day 
arrives, and he sets out as usual with 
receipts and a caavass-bag to collect 
the quarter’s rent from the occu¬ 
pants of the five upper stories of 
his house; but nobody pays. The 
workman in the attics takes the receipt 
and refuses the money, threatening to 
liang out the black flag if bis landlord 
insists. One tenant feigns madness— 
another declares himself ruined—a 
third denips himself. Poor Bonardin 
returns home with a heavy heart and 
an empty bag. In short, his misfor¬ 
tunes are innumerable. He is mixed 
up in revolts against his will, and 
without his knowledge’; is sent to 
prison, thumped with mnsket-buts, 
hidden in a cask, robbed in the 
national workshop. Finally, at the 
end of the thirteenth decade, ho 
stands upon the bridge leading td the 
National Assembly, his face partly 
concealed by a handkerchief, singing 
republican songs and asking alms. 
None give them. “ I am a proprietor, 
my poor man,” s.^8 one; I can give 
you nothing.” “ impossible, my good 
fellow,” says the next; “.I am a 
manufacturer.” “ No change,” says 
a third; 1 am a shopkeeper, and I 

sell nothing.” “ Sorry for you, my 
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ItieBd,” replies another, “trat I am 
■ sea artm. In these times, that is as 
inu<2i as to tell you I havo not a 
sou in the world.” ** Alas! ” exclaims 
a fifth, “I would relteve you with 
pleasure, but I am a poor etnpl^e, 
and the revolution has struck off hi 
quarter of my salary.” “ What ill 
luck! ” cries Bonardin; “ the revo¬ 
lution has ruined every body, it 
seems. But this is about the time 
when thd representatives of the people 
repair to ' the National Assembly. 
They are generous, the worthy repre- 
. sentatives. The millions they daily 
vote away sulfieiently prove it. Cou¬ 
rage I people who, spend so many 
millions will perhaps give me a few 
coppers.” He is mistaken; the do- 
• puties pass, but none give him any 
thing; whereupon he concludes they 
have not yet received their fi:ve-and- 
twcuty francs. And as the republic 
will not give him bread, he resolves 
to seek water in the riv^, climbs the 
parapet, and tlirows himself into the 
Seine--thns tragically terminating 
the voinnie, which, up to that point, 
is a farce, both broad and long, 
orammed with jokes and double-en¬ 
tendres of various merit, but all ex¬ 
hibiting, in a light as unfavourable as 
it is true, the disastrous effects of the 
revorution upon the trade and pros¬ 
perity of Paris. 

We ‘hoped to have included in this 
review the fourth volume of Jtrome 
Paturot, but it has hot yet reached 
us, only a portion of it being publish¬ 


ed. The woik comes out id parts, and 
it is said the fourth volume will, be 
the last of the sedes. that case, 
it will j^babiy dose w^ the Juno 
.revolt. M. Bey baud likos, and 
dares, he uaay find in subsequent 
events abnudant fimd for jhis satirical 
chrouide. Perhs^'itO W01 think fit 
to wait CavaignaoB exit before criti- 
dsing his peribrinaneo. ’ There ai^ 
numerous points' iu, the brief histoix 
of .the republic upon which he has 
not yet touched. We hope yet to 
accompany Jerome 'to the boll of an 
imprisoned journalist, to the cdurt- 
martialB upon the Jane insurgents, 
to debates in the Ass^blyi^ mid to 
consultations in the cabinet. A re== 
trospectitO flight to the days of the 
Conv^tion, and an incidents inquiry 
into the antecedents of M. Cavaignac 
the father, of whose exploits tiie son 
has expressed himself so • ptond, 
were pot without interest. But the 
subject we arc especially curious to 
see M. Reybaud, take up, is that of 
French Jonmallsm in 1848. Ho might 
fill a most amusing volume with an 
elucidation of its mysteries and lival- 
ries^ and we eannot believe, after,, 
reading the bold judgments and reve» 
lations contained in tlie three pub¬ 
lished volumes of Jerome, that ho 
would be detoiTcd from the task by 
apprehension of editorial wrath, whe¬ 
ther expressed in the field or iu the 
feuilleton, by a challenge or a criti¬ 
cism. 
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PRorHEciES And mirages, %e are ’ 
told, have long lance ceased upon the 
earth, as permitted only, by l>Mnc 
goodness, to those,ages when faith 
was not firmly established, and reve* 
iation needed the* active and visible 
interference of Divine influence to 
make its way intb the heart of obsti> 
nate and denying man. - This is a 
doctrine which, these present times 
of reason, we are natnrally inclined to 
accept. lint yefc there are circum- 
..stances, occun'ing even in our day, 
which 0metiines surprise the imagi¬ 
nation, and even startip that reason 
which i^so ready to assert its supre¬ 
macy. It is thus that we have re¬ 
garded with 'much cuiipsity, more 
wonder, and an impression which it 
is diflicult to drive away from our 
minds, certain strange documents re¬ 
lative to the most important events of 
modem history, which, if their au¬ 
thenticity be accepted, are among the 
most striking revelations emanating 
from a prophetic spiriU They appear. 
before ns avowed prophecies,, coming 
from seemingly Well-authenticated 
sources, and backed by sfich assure 
ances in the genuineness of thou* anti¬ 
quity, froni erediblef months, as takes 
off from tliem tliat pajilo-post-futuro 
sort of suspicion, that inevitably at¬ 
taches itself to predictions, which 
make their appearance to the world' 
after fulfilment. In laying them be¬ 
fore our readeia, we are able to ofl'er 
some little proof, as far as it goes, in 
support of their authenticity; and we 
still call to them the attention of those 
who may nevertheless refuse their 
credence, as highly interesting docu¬ 
ments of a strange character, relating 
to past, present, and even future poli¬ 
tical events. .As they do, in trlith, 
refer also to a future still to be n(x:om- 
plishcd, as well as to the present, om* 
readers, it is to be hoped, maybe able 
to judge for themselves how far tho 
pr^iotions as to the fhti|i’e will bear 
out those which how aiiPady relate to 
the past, and to what, if such an ex¬ 
pression may be pardoned, might be 
called tbe present just gone 1^. 

' Two of these revelations bear, the 
character of direct imd'avo%^ , pro¬ 
phecies, given as such by holy mi^, 


and are inibned throughout with that 
mystic spirit, which, however incom¬ 
prehensible .as regards the future, be¬ 
comes clear to an extraordinaiy de¬ 
gree of distinctness when applied to 
the test of the past: they wear, in 
fact, the strange air of predictions 
never intended to bo comprehended 
nnth after their fulfilment: as if, even 
althongh the inspired som of certain 
individnal men had been permitted to 
raise itself in its ecstasy, from the earth 
into those unknown realms whei*e 
past and future are confounded in 
eternity, and shake off for the time 
the mortal trammels of our limited 
understanding, but retain still after¬ 
wards tbe consciousness and thepowfer 
to reveal what there it saw yet, by 
some mysterious dispensation, tbe re¬ 
velations should not be allowed to be 
expounded in the clearness of their 
truth, so as to be comprehensible to 
the intellects of the uninspired and 
undeserving herd. Why, then, should. 
the future be revealed, it might bfe 
asked, if the revelation should serve 
nothing to mankind? With such deep 
and awful mysteries we have nogt to- 
deal: we cannot answer: wc are of 
the blind who cannot lead the Jblind. 
At all events, if those documents be 
forgeries—mere devices fabricated af¬ 
ter fkets—and that they cannot be so 
enftrelt/, will be seen hereafter—o#-, 
tainly a degree of genius that is almost 
incomprehensible presided over 
fabrication, with this strange stamp of 
vague oracular language, which is qnijr 
comprehensible in its after-applica¬ 
tion. . . 

Snell are two of these pr{3fphetic 
writings. As tliey are supposed^, to 
proceed from the mout^of religions 
men, renowned for the sanctity .Of 
their lives, they naturally refer moire 
to the condition of the Christian 
chuiieh, and to the fate of the “ fajth- 
fnl,” than immediately to political 
-events; but yet so closely is the d®i- 
tiny of the faithful of the Christian 
world ipi^cd up inevitably with tbe 
destiny of men and copntrtes In gene¬ 
ral, that the political events of our 
day aro there set down in prediction, 
Fith aU the minuteness which ■ tho 
vagae and mystic language of pro- 
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.plietlc revelation, dimly, depusting 
\vHat even the inspire^ eye can onlv 
dUnly trace in eloaay vision, “tlirongh 
a glass dailEly,” is'nb1e4;o bestow 
upon detail, l^e third reyelatibn as- 
- snm'es to be no more than an interpre- 
' tdtioa of the prophetical bhok of the 
NoVr Testament, and repndiatea all 
' Snpposition of aiming’.at any spirit of 
p^becjf in itself; a portion, how- 
■' ever, orthis interpretation of a part of 
Scripture so obscure as the book of 
>’ tbe l^veTattoh, is so remarkable in 
,it8 applica^on to present events, as to 
'wear tlie veiy air of prophecy that its 
; , ihfc^reter. repudiates. 

' The longer and more important of 
the .two prophecies, which have both 
appeared in France, and refer chiefly 
to events immediately connected with 
Fi-ench history, is one popularly de- 
si^ated as the “Prophecy of Orval 
it has been already translated into 
English, and published,* With a pre- 
•face; an introduction, and explanatory 
'notes, chiefly rofernng to the authen¬ 
ticity of the document, and to its 
possession in the bands of a vaViety of 
credible and resjiectaljle persons da¬ 
ring the whole of the*present centmy, 
.and some of the later years of the 
last. The.„Uttle pamphlet has. been 
got np with much intelligence, and 
apparently with a strictly consden- 
tious spirit. We cannot here follow 
the editor through all the details he 
lays before' us, to prove that the 
prophecy has been copied from a book 
printed ut Luxembourg in the year 
1544, and recopied, by gentlemen of 
standing and respectability,' Ironi 
copies already made, as ewrly as the 
year 1792—or through all the evi¬ 
dence adduced, some years ago, In such 
respectable religious French papers as 
:the Jnram&fe, andthe/VqpflMjfnteurrfe 
/a^ot, accoi|)anied by notes from the 
editor hiins^, with regard to his own 
jjcirsonal-experience, and the testi¬ 
mony he has received from pereonagos 
worthy highest credit, known 
to bimsci be said, however, 

tharhe . «es extracts of let¬ 

ters and antfaoritieil’, -whlcb, 
could thfy be forged^; Would assu- 
l^redly betsome tnost ingenious 
kind,, If they had any 
■''' &c sixtt m their mbrication: 


and it ought to be added, that a great 
part of this testimony is compiled 
from a brochure called The Oracle 
for 1840, and published by a certain 
Henry Dnjardin in Paris, in the month 
of March 1840, consequently anterior, 
at all events, to the remaikable cir¬ 
cumstances of the present day. On 
these matters we must refer our read¬ 
ers to the interesting little pamphlet 
itself. The authority upon which 
rests the fact that the prophecy, gene¬ 
rally known under the title of “ Les 
Previsions d'Orval^'* and entitled 
“ Certain Previsions revealed by God 
to a Solitary, for the Consolation of 
the Children of God,” was actually 
printed at Lnxemboarg in the year 
1544, seems every way as amclusivc 
as possible in such mattera of ancient 
lore; and the writer of this present 
paper has only to add that ho himself 
has seen in Paris the whole prophecy, 
as far as it is still in existence, printed 
in a newspaper of the year 1839, (he 
believes^ as far as his memory reaches, 
in the Journal des Villcs et des Cam- 
j}agnes)^ and consequontlj-, to his own 
knowledge, published to the world 
jn’ovionsly, at least, to the events of 
the present year; that.an old English 
lady, upon whose faith he can impli¬ 
citly rely, positively declared to him 
that she had it iu her hands as early 
as the year 1802, and thus even before 
the crowning of Napoleon as Em¬ 
peror; and that its reappearance, 
since the breaking out of the revo¬ 
lution of this year, excited so much 
sensation iu the French capital, that 
measures were taken by the republi¬ 
can government of the day to establish 
a sort of surveillance over persons 
known to possess and propagate the 
prediction—a fact also mentioned by 
the editor of the English pamphlet— 
as conspirators against tbe stability 
offbe republic. With these premises, 
we proceed to do no more than lay 
before our readers the prophecy in 
question, claiming for the notice that 
follows such credence as every man’s 
conviction or scepticism, imagination 
or cooler reiUon, may choose to bestow. 

'The Abbey of Orval, from which 
the prediction has taken its title, was, 
it appears, h religions institotion, 
situated in the diocese of TVeves, on 
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the frontiers of Luxembourg; and it 
is said tiiat the abbot and the monks, 
when they fled fi-om their convent, 
dm-ing the siege of Luxembourg by 
the French revolutionary army, to 
the “ refuge” in the town, conveying 
a part of their archives as well as 
their sacred vessels with them, first 
communicated the printed copy of the 
Previsions of a Solitary of 1544 to 
Marshal Bender, who commanded the 
army, and other French gentlemen, 
by whom copies were then taken as a 
matter of curiosity, and put in circu¬ 
lation. Tradition at that time attri¬ 
buted the prediction to a monk of the 
name of Philip Olivarius, although 
the exact period of the existence of 
the “ Solitary” does not appea^ to 
have been well known. What at 
present remains, or is supposed to 
remain, commences only with the his¬ 
tory of Napoleon Buonaparte, although 
the “ Oracle” of Henri Dujardin 
speaks of the prediction relative to the 
death of Louis XVI. as having excited 
considerable sensation among the 
emigrant circles of that time; and the 
circumstance of the absence of any 
events anterior to the prophecy, as it 
stands at present, is accounted for by 
a remark made in the Propagateur de 
la Foi, that, when it was discovci’ed, 
at the conclusion of the last century, 
the copyists generally neglected to 
transcribe what related to the past, 
and contented themselves only with 
that portion, the accomplishment of 
which was still to come. 

The prophecy, as will be seen, is 
astoundingly and suspiciously minute 
in its details; but yet, when the pre¬ 
dictions as to the future are consider¬ 
ed—to our eyes at present so vague 
and mysterious, and still perhaps in 
their fulfilment, if so it should prove, 
as exact in detail,—^it may well be 
imagined that the portions which now 
refer to the past, may in their day 
have appeared equally mysterious and 
vague. It runs as follows, as it now 
stands:— 

At that time a young man, come 
from beyond the sea into the count^ 
of Celtic Gaul, shows himself strong in 
counsel. But the mighty to whom he 
gives umbrage will send him to combaf 
in the land of Captivity. Victory 
will bring him back. The sons of 
Brutus will be confounded at his 
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approach, for he will overpower them, 
and take the name of emperor, Many 
high and mighty kings will be sorely 
afraid, for the eagle will Carry oil’ 
many sceptres and crowns.' Men on 
foot and horse, carry!ng1[)lood-stained 
eagles, and as numerous as gnats in 
the air, will run with him throughout 
Europe, which will be filled with con¬ 
sternation and carnage; for he will be 
so powerful, that God shall be thought 
to combat on his side. The church M 
God, in great desolation, will be some¬ 
what comforted, for she shaU^see her 
temples opened again to hatibsi: sheep, 
and God praised. But all is over, t^- 
moons are passed.” 

It must be remarked here, that the 
moons, continually alluded to in the 
prophecy, may be found, by the cal¬ 
culation of thirteen lunar months to a 
year, to arrive at an extraordUinary 
accuracy of prediction as to the date 
of the events prophesied: those which 
have been mentioned above must be 
considered to refer probably to a 
period of time alluded to iu the por¬ 
tion of the “ Previsions” supposed to 
be lost. 

“But all is over; the moons are 
passed. The old man of Sion cries to 
God from his afflicted heart; and 
behold! the mighty one is blinded for 
his crimes. He leaves tho-greaflPeity 
with an army so mighty, that none 
ever was seen to be compared to it. 
Bat no warrior will be able to with¬ 
stand the poM'er of the heavens; and 
behold! the third part, and again the 
third part, of his army has perished by 
the cold of the Almighty. Two 
lustres have passed since the age of 
desolation; the widows and the 
orphans have cried aloud to the Lord, 
and behold! God is no tonger deaf. 
The mighty, that have been humbled, 
take courage, and combine to over¬ 
throw the man of power. Behold, the 
ancient blood of centime^*- with 
them, and resum es and its 

abode in the grcSillilP^the great 
man4.'retums humbliJ to tlie eCuntry 
beyond the-^aea from which he'came. 
G^ alone is great! The eleventh 
moon has not yet shone, afid- the< 
bloody scourge of the Lord retuni^ to 
the great city; the ancient blood i^iiits 
it. Gk>d alone is great! He loves his 
people, and has blood in abhorrence; 
the fifth moon has shone upon many 
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warriors from tlie east. Gaiil is 
covered with men, and with machines 
of war; *11 is finished with^^tlie man of 
the sea.' Behold again rdtnmed the 
aadenl blood of the Cap! God ordains 
peace^ that Ilia holy name be blessed. 
Therefore shall great peace reign 
thronghont Celtic Gatil. The white 
flower is greatly in honour, and the 
temples of the Lord resound with 
many holy canticles. But the sons 
of Brutus view with anger the white 
flower, and obtain a powerful edict, 
and God in consequence is angry on 
account or the elect, and because the 
holy day is much profaned; neverthe¬ 
less God will aw ait a return to Him 
during eighteen times twelve moons. 
God alone is great! He purifies Ills 
people by many tribulations *, but an 
end will also come upon the wicked. 
At this time a great conspiracy against 
the ■wdiUo flow'cr moves in the dark, 
by the designs of an accursed band ; 
and the poor old blood of the Cap 
loaves the great city, and the sons of 
Bnitus increase mightily. Hark! 
how the servants of the Lord ciy 
aloud to him! The arrows of the 
•Lord are steeped in His wTatli for the 
hearts of the wicked. Woe to Celtic 
Gaul! The cock will efface the white 
flower; and a powerful one w ill call 
himself king of the people. There 
will be a great commotion among 
men, for tlie crowm will bo ])laced by 
the hands of workmen who have com¬ 
bated in the gi-ent city. God alone is 
great! The reign of the wicked will 
wax more powerful; but let them 
hasten, for behold! the opinions of 
tJie men of Celtic Gaul are in colli¬ 
sion, and confusion is in aU minds.” 

It must here be again remarked 
that, as regards the accomplishment 
of the events which follow immedi¬ 
ately in the prophecy, the writer 
lias himself seen this record in a 
printed sincotfac fulfilment,it is 
true, but Ifa ffv^S^spaper published In 
the year J ' ■> 

“ I’he king of the people will be 
seen veiy weak: many of the wicked 
will be against him; but he was ill- 
smted ,■ and, behold 1 Ged hurls 
him down.” ‘How sfriM^ is the ex- 
prassion, « med ‘ To proceed: 
<‘Howl, ye sons ef Brutus! Call 
unto you the beasts ^at are about to 
dwour you. C^at God 1 what a 
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noise of arms! a fall number of moons 
is not yet completed, and, behold, 
many warriors are coming!” 

This advance of many warriors 
upon the capital is an event which, 
according to the prophecy, must be 
accomplished beftn*© a full number of 
moons is completed, or, it would seem, 
within the year from the date of the 
outbreak of the Revolution. These 
warriors are not said to come from 
any foreign lands. May they be sup¬ 
posed—in accepting the truth of the 
prediction—to refer to the march of 
the national guards of the depart¬ 
ments upon Paris, from all parts of 
France, at the time of the ontbreak • 
of June ? or do the words remain still 
to be verified in a more striking man¬ 
ner? The lujriod of the “ten times 
six moons, and yet- again six tunes 
ten moons,” of which mention is about 
to be made, is peculiarly vague and 
uncertain, as arc the pi'edictions, as 
far os time is concerned, of- all the 
events to come. According to the 
calculation adopted, this ported of 
time would be that of about nine- 
years and a quarter. Is the accom¬ 
plishment of the a'wful prediction 
that follows, to bo delayed for such 
a space of time? An enlightened 
churchman has conceived that this 
calculation of. moons refers to tbe 
past period, during which tbe churcb 
was oppressed, and the anger of tin* 
Lord excited in the first French Re¬ 
volution, when the “ measure of wratli 
was filled.” But, then, is the desola¬ 
tion to come to be aoeomplished also, 
like “ the advance of the many war¬ 
riors,” before “a full number of moons 
Is completed”— t. c., within a year V 
This is one of the mysterious obscuri¬ 
ties already alluded to, which arc the 
attributes of all prophecy, and ol 
which time alone can give a solution 
—^if a solution is to be given. Tluj 
details relative to tbe more immediately 
ensuing events are precise enough: it 
is only the date of their acconii)lish- 
ment that seems involved in the dim¬ 
ness of ittsolvable obsenrity. Tims 
mna the denunciation—^the prediction 
of desolation to be poured out like 
another “vial of wrath” over the 
doomed city of Parts. 

It is done! the mountain of the 
Lord hath cried in its affliction unto 
God. The sons oi^ rliuiah have cried 
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unto God from the land of the fo¬ 
reigner ; and, behold! God is no longer 
deaf. What fire accompanies His 
arrows! Ten times six moons, and 
yet again six times ten moons, have 
fed His wrath. Woe to the great city! 
Behold the kings ai-ined by the Lordl 
But already hath fire levelled thee 
with the earth. Yet the faithful shall 
not perish, (iod hath heard their 
prayer. The place of crime is puri¬ 
fied by fire. The waters of the great 
stream have rolled on tow.ards the sea 
all crimsoned witli blood. Gaul, as it 
were dismembered, is about to re¬ 
unite. God loves peace. Come, 
young prince, quit the isle of cap¬ 
tivity. Listen I from the lion to the 
white flower! come!” 

It may be well understood now 
why the republican government of 
France attaches so much importance 
to the fact of the propagation of this 
prophecy, which formally predicts the 
return of the last bud of the white 
flower, or lily of the Bourbons. Its 
publication was looked upon as a 
manoeuvre of the Legitimist faction, to 
prepare the minds of men for the 
advent of Henri Y., and, by exciting 
mcyi’s imaginations, to tend towards 
the. accomplishment of the prediction 
—with the foreknowledge that ha¬ 
zarded predictions will often help t(^ 
.accomplish themselves by the very 
natural course of events which they, 
in themselves, produce. At all 
events, the promulgators of such a 
prophecy, which flefinitiveiy predicted 
the overthiw of the republic, were to 
be considered as , being among its 
enemies, and were carefully watched 
in their movements as such. The 


the young prince alluded to is already 
married. A strict alliance with one 
or the other country—or perhaps more 
especially with England, as more 
generally typically represented by the 
lion—might be supposed to bear out 
the fiflfilment of the prediction. The 
Orval pi’ophecy then goes on to pre¬ 
dict tlm firm establishment of the child 
of the “white flower” on his throne. 

“ What is foreseen, that God wills. 
The ancient blood of centurms will 
again terminate long struggles. A 
sole pastor will be seen in Celtic Gaul. 
J'hc man made powerful by God wiU 
Tbc'firmly seated. Peace will be estab¬ 
lished by many wise laws. So sage 
and prudent will be the offspring of 
the Cap, that God will be thought to 
bo with him. Thanks to the Father 
of Mercies, the Holy Sion chants 
again in her temples to the glory of 
one Lord Almighty.” 

The future previsions of the pro¬ 
phecy become necessarily more and 
more obscure; although those, which 
more immediately follow, arc suffici¬ 
ently distinct, much as their accom¬ 
plishment may be a matter of vciy 
necessary doubt. 

“ Many lost sheep come to drink at 
the living spring. Three kings and 
princes throw off the mantle of 
here.sy, and opeu their eyes to the faith 
of the Lord. At tliat time two third 
parts of a gi'oat people of the sea will 
I'etnm to the true faith. Gbd is yet 
blessed during fourteen times six 
moons, and six times thirteen moons. 
But God is wearied of bestowing his 
mercies; and yet, for the faithful’%^ 
sake, he will prolong peacfr during ten 
times twelve moons. God alone is 


writer of the present paper, hoAvever, 
who was in Pans during the i^riod 
when the “PreviMons of Orval” first 
began to create a sensation, can con- 
lidontly assert that copies were handed 
about, even among the silenced Legi¬ 
timists, as cui’ions and interesting 
documents only, and without the least 
pretence of that arriere pensfk, which 
the government of the republic chose 
to ascribe to its circulation. The 
allusion to the “lioii,” is peculiarly 
' ..>obscure. Belgium and England are 
isjie only countries that bear a Hon on 
their arms. A union with a daughter 
• of the dynasty reigning in the fimner, 
can scarcely ba contemplated, rince 


great I The good is passed aumy. Th^, 
saints shall suffer. The Man of Sin 
shall be bprii of ^ wo races. The white 
flower becomes obscured during ten 
times six moons, and six times twenty 
moons. Then it shall disappear to bo 
seen no more. Much evil, and little 
good, will there be in those days. Many 
cities shall perisli by fire, Israel then 
returns entirely to Christ the Lord. 
The accursed and the faithful shall be 
separated into two distinct portions. 
But all is over. The third part of 
Gaul, and again the third part and a 
half, will be without faith. The same 
will be pmong other nations. And 
behold! six rimes three moons, and 
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four times five moons, ai^d <tiiere*fs a 'have heen-wondeifulfy disiinct, and, 
l^neral falling off, and the» mid of time relative to th^ events of this pro- 
haa began. After a nmiibei*. not com- .sent 'year,, no less -so. With re¬ 
plete, of moons,, God will j^pbat in speot to its existence previously to 
the persons of His two ones, thesh latter events, the Writer can also 
l^e Man of Sin shall carry off the give testimony,* as in the case of the 
victory. But all is ova* 1 The mighty Orval prophecy, that it was tran- 
God has placed before my compre-. scribea as far back as the year 1836, 
h^nsion a wall of fire. I oan see ho, from the month of the superieure of a 
more. May He be blessed evermore. ’■ convent in Lyons, who testified that 
;Ameu.” * she had heard it from the novice to 

Thnff' terminates the reputed pro- whom it was first delivered. The 
phecy of thp Solitary of Orval. Tho authenticity of its prophetic revela- 
conclusion has been supposed to imply tions can thus be proved as far as 
a prodictioir of the end of the world: regards the present day. It bears, in 
and, byThe calculation of the tfuraber many respects, a great analogy to the 
of as many moons aa are mentioned, Previsions of the Solitaiy of Orval, 
tliat event' would thus take place and tho predictions it delivers co- 
withih a period of fifty years from tho incide in most respects with the 
present time. But it does not appear latter: but it contains distinct refe- 
- absolutely to follow that the “ wall of rences to other events, of which the 
fire ” placed before the comprehension Ofval prophecy makes no mention, 
of the inspired Solitary, that he should At j^e revelation also of a holy chutch- 
see no more, should be referi-ed to the man, prophetically inspired, its con- 
“ end^ of aU things,” beednse he has tents naturally I’cfer, in a great mea- 
cxclaimed just jtfeviously—“ But all sure, to the state of the church, or 
is over!” This expression he has perhaps even to the condition of tho 
already used before in a different order of the Jcsifits alone. The whole 
sense. Any disqmsltion, however, is necessarily couched in mysterious 
upon the uncertain fulfilment of a language in this respect: and it oaght, 
very uncertain prophecy, would be perhaps, to be premised that^ho 
again a discofsiveramble, that would “counter-revolution” alluded to*ie- 
lead us much too far out of onr beat. fers to tho trinmpli of the priesthood 
The other French prophecy, .to jn general, or, as was before said, ofi 
which allnsion has been made, pro- the Jesuit order. The portions^ or 
fesses to be only of a much later,date, this prophecy which have fallen into 
It is said to have emanated fi-ora a the writer’s hands refer only to the 
Jesuit priest, wlio died towards the events immediately following the fall 
end of the last ceatmy at Bordeaux, of Napoleon; .although ho has been 
in the “ odour of sanctity,” and to assured that, in other copies, it goes 
have been commnnioaited by him to a back to circumstajiccs antecedent tq 
novice residing with him in an estab- the first {ievfdntion. -> 
lishraent of the Jesuits at PoitierA “There ^'then be a reaction,” 
^me time previous to the outbreak says the portion now before ns, '<* 
"f the’^first French Kevolution. It is “which shall be thought to be the 
supposed to have been transcribed counter-revolution—it will last dur- 
and preserved by the novice, who ing some years, so that people shall 
afterwards became himself a Jesuit -Suppose that peace is roaUy restored: 
priest, and by him to have been given • but it will be only a patchwork—an 
into the hands of several persona, ill-sewn ganmt. There will be no 
who still possess it, or who may schism; bilt .rstill tile Church shall 
have in turn given dhcnlation to it. ‘ not triumph. Then shall come dis- 
Not much importance was attached to turbances in France: a name hateful 
« Until the events of the Bevolntion, to the country shall bo placed upon 
whitii confimed so many of its predic- the thronS. It will not be until wier 
tmos, were accomplished; ana again, that event that tiie counter-revolution 
stow the events of; the present year, shaJl take place. It will be done by 
TII. <^Hed to men’s minds, strangers. But two parties will first 

Uke the Orval prophecy, its predie- be formed in France, who will carry 
lions, as regards whaf is how past, on a war of extermination. Ono 
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party'Will be much more nifmerojas 
than the other, but the weaker shall 
prevail. Blood wiH flbw in the great 
towns, and tiie convulsion shall be 
snclrthat men ml^t think .the last 
day to be at hand. But the wicked 
will not prevail, and in this dire 
catastrophe shall perish of'them a 
great multitude; They will have 
hoped to have utterly destroyed the 
Church; but for this they will not 
have had time, for the fearful crisis 
shall be of short duration. There will 
be a movement when it will be sup¬ 
posed that all is lost; but still all 
shall bo saved. The faithful shall not 
perish ; such signs will be given them 
as shall induce them to fly the city. 
During this convulsion, which will 
extend to other lands, and not be for 
France alone, Paris shall be so utterly 
destroyed, that when, twenty years 
afterwards, fathers shall walk with 
their children, and the children slull 
ask, 'Whyis that desolate spot?’ tney 
shall answer, ‘ My children, here once 
stood a great city, which God de¬ 
stroyed for its crimes.’ After this 
fearful convulsion, all will return to 
order, and the counter-revolution 
shall be made. Then shall the tri¬ 
umph of the Church be such that, 
nothing like it shall be ever seen again, 
for it will be the last triumph of the 
Church on earth.” 

In one respect, at least, this pro¬ 
phesy has already taken a step to¬ 
wards fulfilment. “ Two parties shall 
be formed in France.” Does not the 
struggle between the Moderates and 
the lied-Republicans still harass the 
land ? “ They will carry on a war of 
extermination.” Have they not 
already commenced it in June in the 
streets of Paris? “One party will 
bo much more numerous than the 
other.” The Moderate party is well 
known to have an immense majority 
throughout, the country. “ But the 
weaker shall preva#—for a time, that 
is—goes on to say the fearful predic¬ 
tion. That result lies yet in the 
womb of fate. The probabilities of 
its fulfilment we shrink from investi¬ 
gating—the more so, as it is a convic¬ 
tion which has always^ instinctively 
forced itself upon our minds. In all 
their previsions on this subject, the 
two prophesies, as far as they go, 
perfectly agaee. We do not even 


leave the sceptical the pleasure of 
finding out. that “doctors differ.” 
The coUisiop of parties—the devour-' 
ing beasts—and the eventual destruc¬ 
tion of the “ great city” in the strug¬ 
gle—are circumstances foretold in 
both, with a graphic force which gives 
them almost the minuteness of details 
relative to a history of the past. The. 
triumph of the Church, after this great ^ 
convulsion, is likewise prophesied by 
both. The Orval. previsions, more 
diffuse as to general history, alone 
connect this event with' the restora¬ 
tion of a Prince of the Lily. ■ On the 
contrary, however, the prediction of 
the Jesuit—as yet only occupied with 
the interests of his Church—now goes 
on to foretell historical events, of 
which the Orval prophecy makes no 
mention. The two do not contradict 
each other, but each mentions car- 
cnmstances of which, the other does 
not speak. 

“ These events shall be known to 
be at liaud,” continues the Poitiers 
pi-ophecy, “by the sign that England 
shall begin to suffer throes of pain, 
even as it is known that the summer 
is nigh when the fig-tree puts forth 
its leaves. England shall experience 
a revolution, which will be of sufficient ■ 
duration to give unhappy Prance time 
to breathe. Then it shall be by the 
assistance of France that England 
shall be fully restored to peace.” 

Certainly there appears at present 
no probability of any accomplishment 
of this part of the prediction. And, 
whatever vague faith we may place in 
our innermost hearts upon the authen¬ 
ticity of these prophecies, we should 
be very glad to find ourselves, and 
avow ourselves, and even .proclaim 
ourselves, utter dupes, ratherthan wit¬ 
ness the ^lightest approach to a fulfil¬ 
ment of the last paragraph of the 
Jesuit priest’s oracular revolutions. 

.has given us, however, a fair 
^ahee of learning the truth of his 

S redlction, or of ^ving him the lie in 
is coffin, by an answer, which tiie 
tradition preserved by the excellent 
superimre of the convent of the Sacr6 
Coeur at Lyons reports that he made, 
when asked as to the period ^f the 
fulfilment of his propheeies—^for he 
had not, like the SoUtaiy of Orval, 
been at all precise in his arithmetical 
calculationsOf moons, orothermethodis 
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of bestowing dates, as we have seen. 
Ills answer is said to liave been, that 
those who saw the first French llevo- 
lution, and who lived througli this 
crisis, would bless God for having 
preserved them to be witnesses of the 
groat triumph of Ilis Church; Con¬ 
sequently, the events foretold ought 
to receive their fulfilment in a period 
of tiin^ within the probable life of a 
man bdrn befeft^ the epocli of 1789; 
and thus, reckoning the “ tlircescore 
years and ten ” ns the utmost limit of 
man’s natural life, T)eforc the year 1859. 
We ourselves, and all our readers, it 
is to be hoped, have thus the proba¬ 
bilities before us of testing the powers 
of prophecy of the good old gentleman 
of Poitiers. And yet, if they are to 
l)e verified to the letter as concerns 
“Old England,” we cannot add “May 
we be there to see." 

Beyond these two prophecies, there 
are others which at the present time 
aboimd in France; but as we are 
unable to ofler any evidence whatever 
as to their authenticity of antiquity, 
we shall not enter into then- details, 
much less into •any disquisition as to 
their credibility. Most of them pre¬ 
dict the utter destruction of Paris by 
fire, during a convulsion occasioned 
by insurrection and civil war. The 
best known are those of Bug de Thilas, 
a prophet of the Pyrenees in the six¬ 
teenth century—a Breton traditionary 
prediction, which enters into very 

C ute and graphic details relative to 
,great fire of Paris, and fixes the 
epoch for this disaster in the nineteenth 
centmy; and the far better knon u 
and somewhat famous Prophetic Lor¬ 
raine^ in verse, in which the same 
event is foretold. This latter pro¬ 
phecy enters into veiy minute poetical 
descriptions of the great catastrophe, 
and warns the Parisian that he will 
perish entirely by his own fault. It 
is more especially curious, inasmuch 
as a calculation has been made by a 
good, hearty, and sound believer in 
sucli predictions, in which it is shown 
that, by taking the most striking and 
hnportant worm of the prediction, and 
reckoning each letter as a number, 
according to its standing in the alpha¬ 
bet—** a” as 1, “b” as 2, **c” as S, 
&Cir—4he sum total of all the letliers, 
thus r^cmed, will amount to eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine. Of coarse, 


also, the prediction made by Lady 
Hester Stanliopc to L.amartine, as re¬ 
corded by that author in-his Voyage 
en Orient^ and founded by herself ou 
cabalistic and astronomical calcula¬ 
tions, found enthusiastic commentators 
in France, when the poet at last 
reached the object of his ambition, and 
became a statesman, by being placed 
at the summit of power in the revo¬ 
lutionary governmeul'. 

The other prediction, or rather pro¬ 
phetic deduction from analytical inter¬ 
pretations of the Book of K(',velation.$, 
to which allusion has been made, is 
too singular not to take its phice also 
among these supposed “ foreshadow¬ 
ings of coming events.” At the same 
time, we do not attempt to rank It in 
any way in the same category with 
those strange and doubtful revelations 
already given. It is based upon a 
system of reasoning and calculation: 
akey is given as the real and true one, 
fOTthe opening of the door of mysteries 
of acknowledged divine origin. Ilow 
far this key may be the right one or the 
wrong, or how far it may be permitted 
to use it, arc, once more, subjects for 
disquisition into which it is not for us 
to enter. Tlie contrast between the 
uatiu’e of the revelations of tlie liomau 
Catholic ascetics, and of those of the 
Protestant clergyman, is striking 
enough to preclude any analogy be¬ 
tween them. On the one hand, we 
have eonfulcut predictions; on the 
other, the cool, calm, searching, cal¬ 
culations of a system of minute reason¬ 
ing; —ou the one, the supposed bestowal 
of the flash of light; on the other, the 
careful groping in the mystical dark¬ 
ness of sacred writings, in order with 
true conscience to find the right way; 
—on the one, the pictorial, graphic, 
highly-coloured language of the pre¬ 
sumed divine c^iatus on the other, 
the deductions of speculative reason¬ 
ing ;—on the one, the supposed flame 
coming from above; on other, the 
cautious steps planted on the earth ;— 
in short, on the one, supposed inspira¬ 
tion ; on the other, evidmit and ac¬ 
knowledged reason. We do not pre¬ 
tend to them together; but as 
th^ aU refer to the same periods of 
his^Sfi^, tiiey find mention togetilier in 
this notice. 

The Kev. Sobert Fleming was the 
Protestant minister o$ the Scotch 
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churches at llottordam and Leyden, 
and afterwards of the Presbyterian 
church of Lothbury, during the reign 
of William III.; he was renowned for 
his pic-ty as well as his learning, and 
was even much favoured by the reign¬ 
ing monarch. His Discourse con¬ 
cerning the liise and Fall of Papacy., 
in which the prophetic deductions have 
been formed, was published in the 
year 1701. The species of mystical 
history of the llouijsh church, which 
forms the main subject of his work, is 
sought for entirely, by the author, in 
the prophetic enunciations of the liook 
of licvelations; and in order to attach 
a great interest to his interpretations, 
and the deductions thence drawn, it 
is n((ccssary to accejjt a priori., as a 
matter of faith, those which 

the author, considers certain at his 
V cry outset, and which he sets down *' 
iis incontrovertible, — namely, that 
“ the llevelatious contain the series of 
all the remarkable events and changes 
of the state of the Christian church to 
the end of the worldthat “ The 
mystical Labylon dotJi typify Homo 
in an anti-Christian chundi state;’* 
that “ The seveu heads of the beast i 
are indubitably the seven forms of ' 
governmeut that obtaiued successively 
among the Homans and that, con¬ 
sequently, “ The grand apocalyptical 
question answers the great antichrist,” 
which is thus assumed to be Papal 
Rome. Once more, it is not our pre-, 
sent purpose to enter into any theo¬ 
logical discussions: we do no more 
tlian place before our readers the 
enrioue and interesting deduction 
of a divine, celebrated for his ;piety, 
bis learning, and his sacred research. 
I'he key with which Fleming proceeds 
to open the mysteries of what he Ciills 
the dark apocalyptic^ times aa4 
periods,” is certainly of Singolarlj^ 
ingenious construction. He com^ ‘ 
mences by entering into a proof tha% 
the different periods mentioned, or 
1260 days, of forty-two months, and 
of a time, times, and a half,” ai'q 
absolutely synchronical, and . nefer 
exactly to the same period of time, 
being meant to describe the dura¬ 
tion of t^e anti" Christian Jring-( 
dom; and that each day, mus^ 
be taken to mean prophetically a y ear^ 
or .Jn}^ year of that age. By a 
ingenious calculation, rela¬ 


tive to the dates and times of clays, he 
ascribes the period, as regards the 
church, to the so-called rotations of 
the all-enlightening sun; and as rcj- 
fers to the Beast, to the rotations of 
the unstable moon. Upon these cal¬ 
culations he goes on, wkh singularly 
marvellous ability, and an infinite 
patience of minute, reckoning, tq c-om- 
inoiitupon the a])Ocalyptic prophecies, 
lie traces tbus the tegular series of 
the prophecy, in the opening of the 
seveu seals, 'which, in his application 
of historical events, be refers to the 
condition of the Christian clmrch dur¬ 
ing the Homan empire;—of the seven 
trumpets, as bearing relation to the 
gradual growth and increase of the 
anti-Christian enemies of the church ; 
—and, lastly, of the seven vials, as 
plagues and judgments poured out 
upon that Babylon, which he assumes 
to be “ Rome Papal;” and the vials, 
more especially, he argues upon as 
types of the struggles betMccn the 
Hoinau and the Reformed pai ties, each 
vial ty’pifyiug an event, or coucuision 
of some new periodical attack, of the 
former upon the latter. It is j^t ne¬ 
cessary to follow the ingenious and 
indefatigable commentator through all 
his explanatious of the other vials 
wo only refer to his deductions as 
bearing upon “ Prophecies for the 
Present.” Om: business lies chiefly' 
with his interpretation of the fifth vial, 
inasmuch as, by his system of calcula¬ 
tion, he predicts the fulfilment of this 
vial for a period, which, by a singular 
coincidence at least, he fixes between 
the two dates of 1794 and 1848. It 
is the express mention of this latter 
year* which naturally attracts the at¬ 
tention as an extraordinary coinci¬ 
dence, at a moment when, in that 
year, so many . convulsions, and so 
many events important in the histoiy 
of the world, have taken place. Th€»« 
is no precise prophetic deductions, 
however, attached by the interpreter 
to this latter datum., except that he 
fixes it as the period of the fall, (ur-at 
least of the tottering and probable de-‘ 
cline, of the Papal power; and, in the; 
present wavering condition of the tem¬ 
poral power of the sovereign pontiff, 
the deduction has, at least, a singular 
bearing upon the events the latter 
year ^eified. It was at the period 
of llie former year, however, that the 
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1nCei^l8i>t^ns of Fleming, made at a 
timei wlien'Franco was in the zenith 
hf b0r rawer, and there seemed no 
jScebhbillty Whatever of their jnstice, 
excited at first a great sensation; pro< 
bably at'th.6 time of their delivery they 
were looked upo5k merely as matters of 
interesting and patient analysis. In 
eomiaenting' npon the fonirth vial of 
th^ Boneipk^'whUfii be mmitiona 
• hft' bkll^,^o eiphre about the year 
1794, he“ sJ^ys—“ ttie pouring out 
' of this* Vial dn the sub most denote the 
hnmiiiatlon of^isome eminent poten¬ 
tates, whose infiuence and conntenadee 
cherish and support the Papal cause. 
And these, therefore, maybe princi¬ 
pally understood of the houses of 
-Austria and Bourbon.” In continu¬ 
ing to give his opinion concerning the 
events connected with this vial, and 
much posterior to the time in which 
he lived, we have the following strik- 


divine revelations, and bears upon one 
of the books of the Holy Scriptures: 
the matter, however, was so inti¬ 
mately connected with our present 
subject, that it could not be well 
avoided. Upon the absolttte accep¬ 
tance of Fleming's interpretations, and 
upqn his assumption, d priori^ that 
the “ scarlet woman of Babylon ” and 
the anti-Christ do verily typify the 
Papal power, we must needs be still 
more cantious of entering into any 
argument: it is not for us to reason 
upon the “ how, when, and where ” 
of the anti - Christian “ denying 
spirit.” 

As connected with “ Prophecies for 
the Present,” the writer may yet add 
one other, which was known to him 
jn Germany many years ago, Tho 
latter part of it runs as follows:—“ I 
would not be a king in 1848. I would 
not be a soldier in 1849. 1 would not 


ing expressions also, which, even in bo a gravedigger in 1850.” There 
thmr serious importance, are not with- 4 was an awful solemnity in these last 
oi}t ^eir quaint humour:—“Perhaps [words, that always struck fearfully 
the French monarchy may begin to upon the imagination.- “ I would be 
be considerably-bumbled about that ^ any thing yon will in 1851.” Again, 
time; for whereas the French king ‘ also, there is a vague ambiguous sense 
takes the sun for his emblem; and this < in this latter expression, that gives a 
for his paotto—‘ Nec plurMnis mpar^^ shudder ^thc whole frame. “ What 
*ho may at length, or rather his sue- i you will! ^ Does the term refer to fn- 
cessors, and the monarchy itself, (attore hope inr better days, or is it the 


least before the yearl794,) be forced to' 
acknowledge that (in reject to neigh- 
bonring potentates) he is even singulis 
impar. The extraordinary coinci¬ 
dence between these intimauons and 
the date fixed by the inteipretcr, when 
the first French Revolution took place, 
could not faif to strike the minds of 
those who were acquainted with his 
work. Accordingly, the Discourse 
was republished in 1792, and was read 
and commented npon with avidity; 
and now that, in the-^^ar he named as 
1848, another of his prophetic intima¬ 
tions came to be more or less exem¬ 
plified, and another coincidence was 
destined to strilMt the minds of men, 
after the jsg&iouS and learned inter- ' 
preter hira been dead nearly a cen¬ 
tury and a balf, the whole discourse 
has been again republished in a 
variety of forms, and veiy widely 
circulated. 

It has Iwjen “ in fear and trembling ” 
that we^ have ventured to approach 
any subject of so sacred a character, 
inasmuch as it refers, to undeniable 


recklessness of despair ? There were, 
attached to this prophecy, other re¬ 
marks respecting the preceding years; 
they referred to the corn-blade and 
the vine-plant; but they have now 
passed too much out of the writer’s 
memory to bo exactly recorded. 

Before we quit the subject of the 
v“ Prophecies for the Present,” it may 
be as well to allude to a comparison 
of the coincidences between the events 
’ of the revolution of July and that of 
' the present year, riltlch has been in¬ 
geniously compiled by a certain M. 
Langlois. The analogy between tho 
circumstances of these different epochs 
forms a curious page in modern Itis- 
toiy, and is not without its peculiar 
interest; and also, as far as the events 
;:of the eariier epoch were singularly 
prophetic of those of the latter, tlieso 
: striking coincidences may almost bo 
said to belong to the predictions of the 
day. 

In the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
the Duke dc Berri, the son of Charles 
X., espoused a foreign princess, and> 
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had by her a son, who was regarded 
as the heir to the throne: in the 
ypnnger, the Dnke of Orleans, the 
son of Louis Philippe L, likewise 
espoused a foreign princess, and had 
by her a son, likewise regarded as the 
eventual heir of the dynasty.^ The 
father of the Dnke de Bordeaux was 
assassinated on the 13tA of February 
1820; the father of the Count of Paris 
died by an. accident on the 13<A of 
July 1842. In both the years pre¬ 
ceding the fall of either monarch, the 
price of provisions was at an excessive 
height, the want was great, and the 
cold such that the Seine was frozen 
over—a circumstance which did not 
occur between the winters of 1829 and 
1847. In both instances, the anti- 
liberal tendencies of the heads of the 
state, after most inviting promises, 
called forth from their best friends 
remonstrances upon the course they 
were pursuing, and warnings of an 
approaching crisis, which in both in¬ 
stances were rejected. In both in¬ 
stances, the last speech of the crown 
to the parliament assembled, con¬ 
tained words concerning the “ culpable 
manceuwes,’* or blind inimical-pas¬ 
sions,” W the Opposition which created 
the discontent, and called forth the 
protest of several depj^es, and .the 
resolution to hold the famous banquet. 
The capture of thoDey of Algiers, and 
that of Abd-el-Kader, which imme¬ 
diately preceded dhch catastrophe, 
were both in vain considered as tri¬ 
umphs by the ministry of the day. 
The ordinances of July suspended the 
liberty of the press; an ordinance in 
February prohibited the banquet. In 
both cases these ordinances caused a 
commotion in tho capital, and a spe¬ 
cies of presentiment of devolution on 
the Monday cvi^|||g; oil the follow¬ 
ing day the rewt< broke out, and 
lasted during three days, commencing 
on tho Tuesday, and terminating on 
the Thursday; and the power fell 
into the hands of the insurgents. The 
gendarmerie in the one case, tho mu¬ 
nicipal guard—another name for the 
same coros—in the other, offered the 
chief dcrence of royalty, were over¬ 
come, and finally disbanded. Charles X. 


fell from his throne atthe age of seventy- 
four, Louis Philippe at the same age-; 
tlie one in Jnly, the month in which 
the Duke of Orleans died—the other 
in February, the month in which thb 
Duke de Berri was assassinated, ^ach 
monarch abdicated in favour of his 
grandson; each was met by tlie fatal- 
cry, “ 11 est tvop tard" In each case a 
provisional government was estab* 
lished, and the royal family was'oblige^ 
to quit the French territory; both the 
monarchs songht a refuge in Engljaud. 
Here, however, the coincidences”' 
offer a striking dissimilitndo. The one 
monarch was accompanied, in his de- 
partm-e, by his guards and numbers 
of faithful servitors—the other fled 
poor, wretched, and in disguise, aban¬ 
doned by those who had called themr 
selves his friends: the one shed tears 
on landing in the country of exile— 
the other-hailed it with joy. In both 
cases, the ministers of the fallen king 
were impeached. In even smaller 
circumstances, other coincidences have 
been recorded. During the combats 
of both revolutions, the temperature 
was excessively warm for the sea¬ 
son of tho year—a cironmstance not 
wholly without its weight, if the well- 
known barometrio nature of the Pari¬ 
sian temperament be considered; and 
a few days after, in both years, an 
extraordinarily terrific tempest burst 
over the cajJital, obscured it for many 
hours in darkness, and swept down 
the new flag placed aloft npou the 
column of the Place Vendfime. 

Coincidences, predictions, revela¬ 
tions—all may, perhaps, be looked 
npon, by tho sceptically i-easoning 
mind of plain matter-of-fact, with 
scorn. To such, then, they are hero 
only given as curious matters of his¬ 
torical interest. At the Same time, 
in the uncertainty as to the issue of 
the convulsions under the throes of 
which Europe is at present writhing,, 
the troubled mind may surely attach 
itself to the obscure revelations of such 
strange announcements, and endea¬ 
vour clearly to see its way through 
their diuiuess, without too much de¬ 
serving the stigma usually attached tO' 
superstitious credulity. 
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SIUlSMin^D FAXELLO. 
CHAP. I.—THE OPEllA. 


It was a November night of the 
year 184.-. For a week past^ the 
play-bills upon the convenient but 
unsightly posts that distigure the bou¬ 
levards, had announced for that even¬ 
ing, in conspicuous capitals, the first 
performance of a new o]ieia by a po¬ 
pular composer. Although the season 
of winter gaieties had scarcely begun, 
and country-housesandbathing-places 
retained a portion of the fashionable 
population of Paris, yet a string of 
elegant carriages, more or loss coro- 
neted, extended down the Rue Lcpel- 
letier, and deposited a distinguished 
audience at the door of the Academic 
de Musiiiue. The curtain fell upon 
the first act; and a triple round of 
applause, of* ■which a little was attri¬ 
butable to the meiits of the opera, and 
a good deal to the parchment palms 
of a well-drilled clague, proclaimed 
{he composer’s triumpli and the 
oi)era’s success, when two men, en¬ 
tering the house at opposite sides, met 
near its centre, exchanged a familiar 
greeting, and seated themselves 
in contiguous stalls. Both belonged to 
the class which the lower orders of 
Parisians figuratively designate as 
gants jaunes; the said low'or orders 
consdeutiously believing primrose 
gloves to be a covering as inseparable 
from a dandy’s fingers as the natm-al 
epidermis. The younger of these two 
men, the Viscount Arthur de Mollay, 
w'as a most unexceptionable spccimejn 
of those lions dorh who, in modem 
-French society, have replaced tlw 
mervtilleuie^ the rmtes, and rajffmes Of 
foi'Auir days. Sleek of face and red 
of lip, with confident eye and ti*im 
mustache, his “ getting up ” was evi¬ 
dently the result of deep reflection on 
the part of the most tasteful of tailors 
and scrupnlous of valets. From his 
varnished boot-heel to the topmost 
wave of his glossy and luxuriant 
c/<ev(Iure, the severest critic of the 
mode would in vain have sought an 
imperfection. Born, bred, and polished 
in the genial atmosphere of the noble 
faubourg, ho vras a credit to his dub, 
the admiration of the ■vulgar, the pet 


of a cirde of exdusivc and aristocratic 
dames, whose approving verdict is 
fashionable fame. His neighbour in 
the stalls, some years older than him¬ 
self, was scarcely less correct in ex¬ 
ternals, although bearing bis leonine 
honours mudi more carelessly. Like 
Arthur, he w'as a very haudsomc man, 
but his pale face and fair mustache 
contrasted with the florid check and 
dark hair of his companion. The 
Austrian baron Ernest von Steiufcld 
had acqumed, by long and freepient 
residences in Paris, rights to Parisian 
natm'alisalion. He had tiret visited 
the French capital in a diplomatic 
capacity, and, after abandoning that 
career, had spent a part of every year 
there as regularly as any native ha¬ 
bitue of the club Graminflnt, the Chan¬ 
tilly race-course, and the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne. Although a German aud a 
baron, be was neither co£U‘sc, nor 
stupid, nor smoky, lie did jmt cany 
a tobacco-pipe in his pock* or get 
muddled at diuuer, or spit upon the 
floor, or par^patc in any other of the 
nastinesses mmmon to the majority 
of his tribe. A nobleman in Austria, 
be would have been accounted a 
gentleman, and tc highly bred one, in 
any country in the world. He was of 
old family, had been much about 
courts, held a military rank, possessed 
a castle and fine estate in the l^ml, 
mortgaged to the very last zwanziger of 
their vdue, was somewhat blase aud 
troubled wdth the spleen, and consi- 
siderably in debt, both in Vienna aud 
Paris. He had a^g||pd in the latter 
capital but a fo^mght previously, 
after nearly a year’s absence, had 
established hims^f in a small but ele¬ 
gant bouse in a fashionable quarter, 
and as he still rode fine horses, dressed 
and dined well, played high and paid 
punctually, nobody suspected bow 
near he was to the end of his cash 
and credit; aud that he bad saalficed 
the last remnant < of his disposable 
property to provide ammunition for 
another campaign in Paris — a cam¬ 
paign likely to be final, unless a 
wealthy heiress, a prize 4u the lottery, 
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or an unexpected legacy, came in the 
nick of time to repair his shattered 
fortunes. 

The second act of the opera was 
over. The applause, again renewed, 
had again subsided, and the hum o-f 
conversation replaced the crash of the 
noisy orchestra, the warbluig of 
Duprez, and the passionate declama¬ 
tion of Madame Stolz. The house 
was very full; the boxes were crowded 
with elegantly dressed women, a few 
of them really pretty, a good many 
appearing so by the grace of gas, 
rouge, and costume. The curtain was 
no sooner doAvn than de Mcllay, com¬ 
pelled by the despotism of the pit 
to silence during the performance, 
dashed olf at a colloquial canter, scat¬ 
tering, for his companion’s benetit, a 
shower of crithusms, witticisms, and 
scandal, for which he found abundant 
subjiicts amongst his aciiuaintauces in 
the theatre, and to which the baron 
listened with the curled lip and faint 
smile of ont^for whose palled palate 
caviar no longer has flavour, scarcely 
vouchsaflug an occasional monosyl¬ 
lable or brief sentence wJien Arthur’s 
gossip seemed to require reply, llis 
eyes ^vaudered round the house, tlieii’ 
vision aided by the double glasses of 
one of those tremendous opera-tele¬ 
scopes by whose magnifying powers, 
it is said, the incipient wrinkle and 
the borrowed tint arc infallibly de¬ 
tected, and the very tricot of Taglioni 
is converted into a cobweb. Pre¬ 
sently he touched the arm of Arthur, 
who had just commenced an animated 
ocular flirtation with a blue-eyed 
belle in a stage-box. The bai'on 
called bis attention to a box on the 
opposite side of the theatre. 

“ There is a curious group,” he said. 

** Oh, yes,” replied de Mellay 
carelessly, levying his glass for a 
moment in tlie direction {minted out. 

The Fatellos.” And he resumed 
his mute correspondence with the 
dame of the azure eyes. 

Steinfeld remained for a short space 
silent, with the thoughtful puzzled 
air of a man who suspects he has 
forgotten something he ought to re¬ 
member; but his efforts of memory 
were all in vain, and he again inter¬ 
rupted Arthur’s agreeable occupation, 

“ Whom did you say ?” he inquired; 
indicating, by a glance rather than by 


a movement, the group that had 
riveted bis attention. 

“ The Fatellos,” replied de Mellay, 
with a sort of surprise. “ But, 
pshaw! 1 forget. You were at Venice 
last carnival, and they have not been 
twelve months at Paris. You have 
still to loam the aflecting romiince of 
Sigismund and Catalina : how the 
red knight from Fi’auconie did carry 
off the Paynim’s daughter,—his wea¬ 
pons adapted to the contmy—bank¬ 
notes ami bright doubloons, in hen of 
couched lance and trenchant blade. 
Wliy, when they aniVod, all Paris 
talked of them for three days, and 
might have talked longer, had not 
Admiral Joinville brought over from 
Barbary two uncommonly large ba¬ 
boons, wbicli diverted the public at¬ 
tention, They call them beauty and 
the beast—the Fatellos, I mean, not 
the baboons.” 

The persons who had attracted 
Steinfeld’s notice, and elicited this 
uncomplimentary tirade from the vo¬ 
latile viscount, occupied one of the 
best boxes in the theatre. In front 
■w'erc two ladies, likely to be the more 
remarked from the couti'ast their ap- 
peai’ance offered with the Parisian 
style of beauty. Their jet-black hair, 
large almond-shaped eyes, and com¬ 
plexion of a rich glowing olive, be¬ 
trayed their southern origin. Behind 
tliem sat a man of five-and-thirty or 
forty; a tall, liigh-shouldcrcd, ungain¬ 
ly figure, with a profusion of reddish 
hair, and a set of Calmuck features of 
repulsive ugliness. His face was of 
an unhealthy paleness,* excepting 
about tlie nose and cheekbones, which 
were blotched and heated; and the 
harsh and obstinate expression of 
his physiognomy was ill redeemed 
b 3 " the remarkably quick and pene¬ 
trating glance of his small keen gray 
eyes. 

“ Do you mean to say yonder 
ungainly boor is the husband of one 
of those two beautiful women, who look 
as if they had stepped out of a legend 
of the Alhambra, or of a vintage-piece 
by Leopold Kobert ?” 

“ Certainly—husband of one, bro¬ 
ther-in-law of the other. Bat I will 
tell you the whole story. Sigismnud 
Fatdlo is one of those men with 
a pecnliar genius for money-getting, 
who, if depomted at the antipodes 
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withoat a shoe to their foot, or a sou 
in their pocket, would end by becom¬ 
ing millionnmres. Although little heard 
of in good society till a year ago, he 
has long been well known on the 
Bourse, and in foreign capitals, as a 
bold financier and successful specula¬ 
tor. Two years ago he had occa¬ 
sion to go to the south of Spain, to 
visit mines offered by the Spanish 
government as security for the loan 
of two or three of his millions. 
Amongst other places he visited Se¬ 
ville, and was there introduced to Don 
Geronimo Gomez Garcia Gonfalon, 
(and a dozen other names besides,) a 
queer old hidalgo, descended from 
Boabdil of the Bloody Crescent, or 
some such Moorish potentate. The 
don dwelt in the shadow of the Giral- 
da, and possessed two daughters re¬ 
puted fair ;—^j'ou see them there— 
judge for yourself. With one of 
these Fatello fell desperately in love, 
and asked her in marriage. The 
lady, who had no wish to abandon 
her native land for the society of 
so ugly and unpleasant a helpmate, 
demurred. But the suitor was ur¬ 
gent and the papa pcremptoiy'. Old 
Boabdil had an immense opinion of 
Fatello, was dazzled by his wealth 
and financial reputation, and insisted 
«on his daughter’s marrying him, vow¬ 
ing that he himself was poor as a 
poet, and that if she refused she 
should go to a nunnery. After the 
usual amount of tears, threats, and 
promises, the marriage took place. 
The descendant of the Saracen made 
an excellent bargain for his child. 
Fatello, infatuated by his passion, 
would have agreed to any conditions, 
and made immense settlements on the 
beautiful Catalina. His father-in-law, 
like an old semi-African hunks as ho 
was, pleaded poverty, hard times, 
forced contributions, and so forth, as 
excuses for giving his daughter no 
other portion than a few rather re¬ 
markable diamonds, and some anti¬ 
quated plate dating from the kings of 
Gran^a, and better suited for a 
Moorish museum than a Christian 
sideboard. Fatello, whoso dealings 
with the Spanish government had 
given him no very exalted idea of the 
opulence of Spanish subjects, cared 
not for the old boy’s maravedis, and 
credited his plea of poverty. A few 


weeks afterwards, Fatello and his 
wife being still in Seville, Boabdil re¬ 
tired for bis usual siesta, but not re¬ 
appearing at the usual hour, a sen^ant 
went tO' awaken him, and found him 
purple with apoplexy. The unfortu¬ 
nate Saracen never spoke again. The 
next day he was buried, (they lose no 
time in those warm latitudes); and 
behold, when the will was opened, he 
had left upwards of three millions of 
reals to his disconsolate daughters— 
about four hundred thousand francs 
to each of them. When the decencies 
had been observed in the way of 
mourning, and Fatello had finished 
his affairs, ho brought his wife and her 
sister to Paris, took a magnificent 
hotel in the Faubourg St Honore, and 
gave Lucullian dinners, and enter¬ 
tainments such as arc read of in the 
Arabian Nights, but rarely seen in the 
nineteenth century.” 

“ And were his fetes well at¬ 
tended?” 

“ Not quite immediately. At first 
everybody asked who this Mr Fatello 
was, and nobody could tell. All sorts 
of queer stories were got up about 
him. Some said he was a Polish 
Jew, formerly well known in Prague, 
and who had commenced his fortune 
by attending horse-fairs. Others,— 
misled by his name, which has an odd 
Italian sound—swore he was a Lom¬ 
bard, continuing the financial and 
speculative traditions of his race. Ho 
himself claims to be of a good Alsatian 
family; and I believe the truth is, that 
his father was a small proprietor in a 
northern department, who sent his 
son to Paris, as a boy, to seek his 
fortune, which, by virtue of industiy 
and arithmetic, ho has been lucky 
enough to find. Bnt people got tired 
of asking u7io, and changed the inter¬ 
rogation to w/tat. This was much more 
easily answered—‘The signature of 
Sigismund Fatello is worth millions 
upon every Exchange in Europe,' was 
the prompt reply. You knoul' our 
good Parisians, or rather, you know 
the world in general. If John Law, 
or Dr Faustus, returned upon earth, 
with wealth proceeding from the devil 
or a swindle, and gave banquets and 
balls, their rooms would not long be 
empty. No more were those of 
Fatello, against whom, however, no¬ 
thing improper was ever substantiated. 
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except a want of ancestors,—a venial 
offence, in these days-, to be charged 
against a millionnaire I With a citizen 
king, and Jews in the chamber, or 
upon argent is the truest blazonry, my 
word for it.” 

** By their assistance, then, he has 
got into good society?”said Stcinfcld. 

Into almost the best. He has not 
made much progress beyond the 
Seine; but on this side the water, he is 
every where in good odour. They 
make much of him at the Tuileries 
and in diplomatic circles; and in the 
Chausseo d’Antin, amongst the aris¬ 
tocracy of finance, his money gives 
him right to a hi^h place. And if he 
plays the Amphitryon this winter in 
tlie stylo ho did the last, there is no 
saying whether some of onr stiff¬ 
necked countesses of the vieiUe roche 
may not relent, and honour his halls 
with their transcendental presence. 
His entertainments of all kinds are 
quite superlative ; and if he bo a ple¬ 
beian and a bi*utc, his wife and sister, 
on the other hand, arc graceful as 
gazelles, and date from the deluge. 
He is an ngly-looking monster, cer¬ 
tainly,” added thehandsomc viscount; 
“ but fortune has atoned for nature’s 
.stinginess. A man may forget his 
resemblance to a chimpanzee, when 
he has millions in his strong box, one 
of the finest houses, and best filled 
stables, and prettiest wives in Paris,— 
when he possesses strength and health, 
and has every prospect of living long 
to enjoy the goods ‘the gods have' 
showered upon him.” 

“ Wrong in the last particular,— 
quite wrong, my dear viscount,” said a 
bland and unctuous voice behind do 
Mellay. The young men turned and 
found themselves face to face with a 
comely middle-aged personage, whose 
smug costume of professional black 
was relieved by a red ribbon in the 
button-hole, and who, gliding into the 
stall in their rear, whilst they were 
engrossed with their conversation, had 
overheard its latter sentences. 

“ Ha! doctor,” exclaimed the vis¬ 
count, “you here, and eaves-drop- 
piug! How am I wrong, most sap¬ 
ient and debonair of Galens ?” 

Dr Pilori was a physician in high 
practice, and of a class not uncommon 
in Paris,—at once a man of pleasure 
and a votary of science. With a fair 


share of talent and an inordinate one 
of self-conceit, he had pushed himself 
forward in his profession, applying 
himself, in conformity with the Pari¬ 
sian rage for spedalites, particularly 
to one class of complaint. The lungs 
were the organ he had taken under 
his special protection: his word was 
law in all cases of pulmonary disease. 
He was physician to an hospital, 
member of the Legion of Honour, and 
of innumerable learned societies; his 
portrait graced the shop-windows of 
medical booksellers, whilst his works, 
on maladies of the lungs, occupied a 
prominent place on their shelves. His 
patients were numerous and his fees 
large. So far the man of science. 
The man of pleasure occupied a gor¬ 
geous apartment in the vicinity of the 
Madeleine; gave smart and frequent 
soiriies, (as one means of increasing 
his connexion,) where singers of the 
first water gave their notes in pay¬ 
ment of his advice. He was fre¬ 
quently at the opera,—occasionally at 
the Caf(6 do Paris,—lived on bad terms 
with his wife, and on good ones with 
a ballet-dancer, and was in request as 
an attendant at duels amongst the 
young dandies of the clubs, with most 
of whom he wsis on a footing of fami¬ 
liarity amounting almost to intimacy. 

“How am I wrong, doctor?” re¬ 
peated de Mellay. 

“In your prediction of Fatello’s 
longevity. Of course it is of him yon 
speak ?” 

“ Of no other. What ails him ?” 

“He is dying of consumption,” 
gravely replied Pilori. 

The viscount laughed incredulously, 
and even Steinfcld could not i*estrain 
a smile, so little appearance was there 
of a consumptive habit in the robust 
frame, and coarse, rough physiognomy 
of the financier. 

“Laugh if you please, young 
gentlemen,” said the doctor. “ It is 
no laughing matter for Monsieur 
Fatello, I can toll you. His life is 
not worth a year’s purchase.” 

“You have been prescribing for 
him then, doctor,” said Arthur mali¬ 
ciously. 

“I have,” said the physician, suf¬ 
fering the hit to pass unnoticed. “ No 
longer ago than yesterday he consult¬ 
ed me for a trifling indisposition, 
and, in studying his idiosyncrasy, 
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I detected the graver disease. Wliat 
do you think he called me in for ? I 
ought not to tell these things, bat the 
joke is too good to keep. He was 
annoyed about tlip blotches on his 
face—anxious for a clear complexion. 
In what strange places vanity finds a 
comer! Poor fellow! he little thinks 
how soon the worms will be at work 
upon bis cuticle.” 

“ You did not tell him, then ?” said 
de Mellay, still doubtful of the doc¬ 
tor’s sincerity, and with a sort of 
shudder at his dissecting-room style. 

“ What was the use ? The seeds 
of decay are too deeply set to be 
eradicated by the resources of art. 
Although to a non-medical eye he 
presents little appearance of pulmon¬ 
ary derangement, the malady has 
akeady taken firm hold. Probably it 
is hereditary. It advances slowly 
but surely, and will not be turned 
aside. The forms of that tenible 
disease are many and various, from 
the pulmoninfulm'mmde of ISpain, and 
the galhpm/ co7isumption of our 
island neighbours, to those more te¬ 
dious varieties whose ravages extend 
over years, to kill as surely at last. 
But 1 do not tell you that I s/mll not 
inform M. Fatello of his condition. It 
is our duty to strive to the' last, even 
whenwc have no hope but in a mirach*. 
1 shall sec him to-morroM' and break 
the matter to him.” 

“ And send him to Italy or ?djulcira, 
I suppose,” said Stcinfdd, with an 
appearance of greater inlere.'^t than 
he ha<l previously taken in the con- 
1011 

“What for? As well let him die 
in Paris, where he will at least have 
all the alleviations the re.sources of 
art and high civilisation can allbrd. 


fUAe. n.—THi; 

Three inonths had elapsed, and 
Paris was in full carnival. Since the 
heginuing of the year, the town hjul 
been kept in a state of unusual ex- 
vitemfui by the anticipation of a ball, 
f 'v Vfhich the rich and fashionable 

C'>nnte».s de M-had issued in vita- 

turns to her immense circle of friends 
and acquaintances. The position of 
the couutfiss—who, herself the daugh- 


But enotwi of the subject. And you, 
young gentlemen, say nothing of what 
I have told you, or you will damage 
my reputation for discretion.” 

The rise of the curtain put a period 
to the conversation, and, before the 
act was over, a box-keeper delivered a 
letter to Dr Pilori, who, after reading 
it, rose with a certain air of impor¬ 
tance and solicitude, and hurried out 
of the theatre,—his sortie provoking a 
smile amongst some of the habitual 
frequenters of the stalls, who were 
accustomed to sec this manoeuvre 
repeated with a frequency that gave 
it the air of an advertisement. The 
opera over, Steinfeld and de Mc-lhiy 
left the honse together, and, whilst 
driving along the boulevard, the 
sentence of death pronounced so po.si- 
tivcly by Pilori upon Fatello, Avas the 
subject of their conversation. Tlie 
viscount was incredulous, took it for a 
hoax, and would have amused the 
club by its repetitiou, and by a bnr- 
lesqite of Pilori’s dogmatical and 
pompous tone, had not Stcinf<'ld 
urged him to be silent on the subject, 
lest he should iujnre the indiscreet 
physician. Arthur promise*! to say 
nothing about it, and soon forgot the 
whole affair in the excitement of .a 
hmiilloffe‘tnh\c. Steinf(dd, equ.ally 
reserved, neither fiu'got the doctor’s 
prophecy, nor doubted the conviclioi? 
that dictated it. Do MellayV gos.sip 
about the Fatellos had doubtless ex¬ 
cited his curiosity, and given him a 
wish to know 'them,—for, two days 
afterwards, his elegant coupe drove into 
the court of their liotel, and a dandified 
secretary of legation }'r('scntcd, in (lu(> 
form, the Baron Ernest von Steinfi'ld 
to the wealthy financier ami his hand¬ 
some wife and sister. 


MVSqi'nUADE, 

ter of an illustrions hon.se, and reck¬ 
oning amongst her ancestors and tli(‘ir 
alliances more than one sovereign 
prince and constable of France, had 
married a man enriched and ennobled 
by Napoleon—gave her peculiar fiicili- 
tie.s for collecting around her all that 
was dwtinguished and fashionable in 
Paris, and for blending the various co¬ 
teries into which political differences, 
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as much as pride of descent on the 
one hand, and pride of pnrse on the 
other, split the higher circles of Parisian 
society. Her invitations inclnded 
stiff-necked legitimists from the dnll 
but dignified streets of St Genpain’s 
faubourg, noble as a La Tremouille 
or a Montmorency, and still sulking 
against the monarchy of the 7th 
August; wealthy parvenus from the 
C'haussec d’Antin, military nobles of 
imperial fabrication, Russian princes, 
English lords, Spanish grandees, dip¬ 
lomatists by the dozen, and a prince 
or two of the reigning family. Under 
ordinaiy circumstances, Madame de 

51-might liavn hesitated to bring 

together so heterogeneous an assem- 
lilage—^to have mingled in the same 
saloons all these conflicting vanities, 
opinions, and prejudices; but the 
character of her entertainment re¬ 
moved the inconveniences of snch Con¬ 
frontation. It was no ordinary ball 
or common-place rout of which the 
palatial mansion of the countess was 
upon this occasion to be the scone. 
Slie had conceived the ffold idea of 
resuscitating, upon a large scale, an 
amusement which in Paris has long 
^^ilIccr degenerated into vulgar license 
and (Inmken saturnalia. Her enter- 
tainmout was to be a masquerade, to 
v’liif’h no one was to come w’ith nn- 
(•(jvered face or in ordinary costume. 
A mask and a disguise were as osseu- 
!ial to obtain entrance, as was the 
ticket of admission sent to each indi- 
\idiial invited, and which was to be 
jlclivered up at the door, accompanied 
by the holder’s engraved visiting card. 
'I’liis precaution was to guard against 
1 he rectiiTence of an unpleasant inci¬ 
dent that had ocemred two years pre¬ 
viously at a minor entertainment of 
.similar character, when two ingenious 
professors of legerdemain, better 
known to the police than to the master 
of the liouse, Ibimd their way into the 
ball-room under the convenient cover¬ 
ing of dominos, and departed, before 
their presence was discovered, carry¬ 
ing with them a varied assortment of 
watches, pnrses, and jewelleiy. 

The night of the much talked-of 
fete had .‘irrivcd; the tailors, milliners, 
ami embroiderers, who, for a month 
])ast, had slaved in the service of the 
invited, had brought home the results 
of their labours; the fashionable ham- 


dressers had had a bard day's work— 
some hundreds of wreaths and nose- ■ 
gays, which in June would have been 
beautifnl, and in January seemed 
miraculous, and. whose aggregate 
cost was a comfortable year’s iiicomo, 
had been composed by the tasteful 
lingers of the Parisian flower-girls. 
The hour was at band, and many a 
fair bosom palpitated with plcasm’able 
anticipations. The hotel of the rich 
Fatcllo, as the successful speculator 
was usually called, had its share of 
the bustle of preparation; but at last, 
knotty questions of costume ■were 
satisfactorily settled, and the ladies 
committc<l themselves to the hands of 
their tire-women. In his libraiy sat 
Sigismiuul Fatello, opening a pile of 
notes and letters that had accumulated 
there since afternoon. Some he read 
and put carefully aside; to others he 
scarcely vouchsafed a glance; whilst a 
third class were placed apart for 
perusal at greater Icisnvc. At last, he 
opened one by whose contents ho was 
strangely moved, for, on reading them, 
lie started and turned pale, as if 
stung by an adder. Passing his hand 
over his eyes, as though to clear bis 
vision, he stood up and placed the 
paper in the very strongest glare of 
the powerful Cavccl lamp illuminating 
the room. A second time he read, 
and his agitation visibly increased. 
Its cause was a small note, containing 
but four lines, -writlon in a feigned 
hand. It was an anon 3 Tnons letter, 
striking him in his most vulnerable 
]>oint. Again and again In; pernsed 
it, striving to recognise the hand¬ 
writing, or conjecture the author. All 
bis efforts were in vain. Oiicc, in¬ 
spired by his good genius, he crnsliocl 
the treachcrou.s paper in his hand, and 
approached the fire-place to destroy it 
in the flames, lint, as lie drew near 
the logs that glowed and crackled on 
the hcai1:h, his pace became slo-wcr 
and slower, until he finally stood still, 
smoothed the crumpled paper, and 
once more devoured its contents. 
Then he walked several times up 
and down the apartment, with a 
hurried step. The three months that 
had elapsed since Arthur de Mcllay 
and Baron Steinfold had met in the 
stalls at the opera, had not passed 
over the head of Fatello^'without pro¬ 
ducing a certain change in his appear- 
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ance. He nyas thinner and paler, his 
eyes were 'more snnkeu, and a dark 
line was pencilled beneath them. The 
•change, howevei', was not euch as an 
indilfcrent person would -notice; it 
might proceed from many causes—from 
mental labour, uneasiness, or grief, as 
well, as from bodily disease—the idea 
of w|iich latter was unlikely to enter 
the head of a careless observer of 
his massive frame and features, and of 
the general appearance of great mus¬ 
cular strength, still remarkable in the 
Ul-favourod financier. How, however, 
he M’as unusually pale and haggard. 
The letter he still held in his hand 
had worked upon him like a male¬ 
volent charm, hollowing his cheek and 
wrinkling his brow. For nearly half an 
hour he continue'd his monotonous walk, 
aHeruately slackening an d accelcratin g 
,hi^ pace. ' At times he would come to 
St momentary halt, with the absent air 
of one absorbed in working out a 
puzzling problem. At last he opened 
a secretaire, touched a spring which 
made a secret drawer fly open„ placed 
in this drawer the letter that had so 


irresolute. Mademoiselle ■Gonfalon 
was one of those persons whose 
obstinacy is increased by every 
attempt at coercion. Laughing and 
lively, amidst all her gay coquetries 
there stUl was a derision in her classi¬ 
cally moulded chin and slightly com¬ 
pressed lip, and a something clandes¬ 
tine but resolute in her eye, which a 
physiognomist would have interpreted 
as denoting a degree of intelligence 
and a passionate strength of character 
denied by nature to her feebler sister. 
Upon this evening, however, it might 
have been thought the two young 
women had exchanged characters. 
Sebastiana, in general all smiles and 
sprightliness, was thoughtful and pre¬ 
occupied, almost anxious; whillst the 
listless and melancholy Catalina had 
an unusual appearance of gaiety and 
animation. Her cheek was flushed, 
her eyes were brilliant, and she looked 
repeatedly at a jewelled bijou-watch, 
as though she would fain have ad¬ 
vanced the hour at which she could 
with propriety make her entrance 
into Madaific dc M-’s saloons. 


greatly disturbed him, closed the desk, 
and, lighting a taper, took the direc¬ 
tion pf his wife’s sitting-room, in the 
opposite wing of the hotel. 

Madame FateUo and Mademoiselle 
Sebastiana Gonfalon w'ore equipped 
for the ball and in readiness to depart. 
Between the two sisters, in whose 
ages there was a difierence of two 
years, so strong a I'esemblancc existed 
that they frequently were taken for 
twins. Exactly of the same stature, 
they had the same large dark eyes, 
abundant hair, and brown tint of skin, 
and the same mouth, not very small, 
but beautiful in form, and adorned 
with teeth of dazzling whiteness. 
Both had the grace and fascination 
for which theii- countrywomen are 
renowned. The chief difierence be- 
tv?een them was in expression. 
Catalina was the more serious of the 


two: her gravity sometimes verged 
upon sullcuness, and this was espe¬ 
cially obsen^able since she had been 


compelled ^ a marriage repugnant 
to her feriings, but winch she had 
lacked energy and courage to resist. 
Her father would have found it a 
■ far l^B easy task to force Sebastiana 
^ opposed to her inclinations. 

y*^h-spirited as her sister was 


The door opened and FateUo came 
in. By a powerful exertion of that 
self-command which he possessed in 
no ordinary degi'ee, he had banished 
from his countenance nearly evei-y 
trace of recent agitation. He was 
perhaps a shade paler than usual, but 
his brow was unclouded, and his un¬ 
couth countenance was lighted up by 
the most agreeable smile it could 
assume. 

“ So, ladies,” he said, with a liveU- 
ness that sat but clumsUy upon him ; 
“ you are armed for- conquest. Ac¬ 
cept my compliments on the exceUent 
taste of your costumes. They are 
really charming. If you are detected, 
it will hardly be by your dress. Those 
loose robes and that convouieiit cowl 
are the best possible disguises.” 

“All the better I” cried Sebas¬ 
tiana. “ nothing like the dear black 
domino, under which you can be im¬ 
pertinent as you like, with scarce a 
possibility of discovery. There wUI 
be fifty such dresses as ours in the 
room.” ’ 

“ No doubt of it,” replied her 
brother-in-law, thoughtfully. And 
bis pierring>4green-gray eye scanned 
the dominos that shrouded the gi'ace- 
ful figures of his wife and her sister. 
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They were of plain black satin; but 
the art of the maker had contrived to 
impart elegance to the costume which, 
of all others, generally possesses it 
the least. The two dresses wore 
exactly alike, except that Catalina’s 
was tied at the wrists with lilac 
ribbons, whilst nothing broke the uni¬ 
form blackness of her sister’s garb. 
Black gloves and masks, and two 
bouquets of choice exotics, the master¬ 
pieces of the celebrated bouquetiferc 
of the Madeleine boulevard, completed 
the ladies* equipment. 

“ I am soiTy, ” said Fatcilo, “ to 
deny myself the jlfcasure of accom¬ 
panying you to the Countess’s f?-te; 
but I am behindhand w:,ith my cor¬ 
respondence, and have received im¬ 
portant letters, which I must answer 
by the morning’s post. My night, a 
pai't of it at least, will be passed at 
the desk instead of in the ball- room.” 

There was nothing in this an¬ 
nouncement to excite surprise; the 
tone and manner in which it was 
made were perfectly natural; but, 
nevertheless, Sebastian a' Gonfalon 
darted a keen quick glance at her 
brother-in-law, as though seeking in 
his words a double meaning or dis¬ 
guised purpose. Madame Fatelio 
showed neither surprise nor disap¬ 
pointment, but, approaching a table, 
she took from a costly bosket of gold 
filagree, overflowing with cards and 
invitations, an envelope containing 
three tickets for the masquerade. 
Selecting two of them, she threw 
the third into the basket, and again 
looked at her watOb. At that mo¬ 
ment the door opened, and her car¬ 
riage was announced. 

Come, Sebastiana,” said Madame 
Fatelio, impatiently. “ Good-night, 
M. Fatelio.” And, with a slight bow 
to her husband, she passed into the 
ante-room. 

“ Good-night, Sigismund^”* said 
Sebastiana. “ Change your mind 
and follow' us.” 

“ Impossible,” said Fatelio, with 
the same smiling countenance as, be¬ 
fore. 

Sebastiana follbyred her sister. Fa- 
tclio lingered a few moments in the 
drawing-room, and then returned to 
his study. As he entered#, h^heard 
• the roll of the carriage-wheels driving 
out pf the court. 

VOL, Lxiv.—Ko. cccxcrrrr. 


The masquerade gi#n by the 

Countess de M-was that kind of 

magnificent and extraordinary enter- , 
tainment which forms the event of the 
year in which it occurs; which is long 
held up as a pattern to gala-givers, 
and as marking a red-letter epoch in 
the annals of fashion and pleasure. 
Nothing was spared to make it in all 
respects perfect. An entire floor'bf 
the Countess’s vast mansion had' been 
cleared, for the occasion, of all super¬ 
fluous furniture'; three splendid saloons 
were appropriated to dancing; two 
others, equally spaciona, to refresh¬ 
ments. In these, the appetites qf the 
guests had *been richly ’catered for.- 
One was the coffee-house, the other 
the restaurant. In the former, on a 
multitude of small marble tables, a 
regiment of attentive waiters served 
ices and sherbets, wine and chocolate, 
coffee and liqueurs. In the latter, 
tables were laid for supper, and upon 
each of them lay a printed bill of 
fare, where the hungry made their 
selection from a list of the ■ most 
delicate dishes, w'hosc appearance 
followed the order with a celerity that 
would have done honour to the best- 
appointed hotel in Paris. A ling, 
wide gallery, and some smaller rooms, 
were used as a promenade, where the 
c.ompany freely circulated. In a music- 
hall, a strong party of professional 
singers kept up an unceasing concert 
for the entertainment of all comers; 
and in a chamber fitted up as a tent, 
an Italian juggler, with peaked beard, 
and in antique costume of black vel¬ 
vet, performed tricks of extraordi¬ 
nary novelty and ingenuity. Every 
part and corner of this magnificent 
suite of apaj'tments was lighted a 
giomo, draped with coloured silks and 
muslins, and enlivened by a pro¬ 
fusion of tall mirrors, multiplying ten¬ 
fold the fantastical figures of the 
maskers and the flame of the count* 
less bougies. Many hundreds of 
porcelain vases, containing the! 
choicest plants, forced prematurely 
into flower, and all remaikahle for 
brilliancy of colour or fragi'ance of 
perfume, lined the broad corridors 
and the recesses of the windows, 
which latter were farther filled by 
admirably executed transparendies, ‘ 
forming a series of views from.tlio’ 
Italian lakes. The whole resembled a 

3 A 
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scene from’|^land, or an enchanted 
palace, rused by the inrand of some 
benevolent gnome for the delectation 
of the sons and daughters of mor¬ 
tality. If the entertainment was of 
unparalleled magnificence, the ap¬ 
pearance of the guests did it no dis¬ 
credit. Tastefid and ingeniously de¬ 
vised costumes crowded the apart¬ 
ments ; history and romance had been 
ransacked for characters; the most 
costly materials had been lavisldy 
employed in the composition of dresses 
for that one night’s diversion. All 
was glitter of jewels, wave of plumes, 
and rustle of rich brocades. In dia¬ 
monds alone, an cmporor’s ransom 
was displayed; and more than one 
fair masker bore upon her nock and 
arms, and graceful head, the annual 
revenue of half-a-dozen German 
princes. 

As Sebastiana had predicted, there 
was a considerable sprinkling of 
dominos amongst the motley throng; 
and as usual, ofthoso who had selected 
that dress, more favourable to conceal¬ 
ment and intrigue than to display of 
personal gi’aces or costly ornaments, 
at least one half had prcferreil black 
to •uy other colour. Tliesc latter 
seeme<l the subject of the particular 
attention of one of their number, who, 
soon after twelve o’clock, made his ap¬ 
pearance in the ball-room. Impa¬ 
tience to share in the much-talked-of 
fete, had rendered the invited punctual; 
by that hour nearly all ha<l arrived, 
and in such numbers that the rooms, 
though so lai-ge and numerous, were 
crowded at least as much as was con¬ 
venient and consistent wit h circulation. 
Hence the black dominowas frequently 
.impeded in tlie rapid movements he 
commenced whenever one of his own 
speciei?—that is to say, a domino of 
the same colour — caught his eye, 
movements which had for their object 
to meet or overtake the person of garb 
similar to his own. On such occasions, 

' so great was his impatience, that hi a 
public ball-room he would durely have 
incurred a quarrel by the somewhat 
too vigorojis use he made of his 

elbows. But Madame de M-’s 

wdl-bred guests merely shrugged their 
B^nldars, and wondered who the man- 
<iHir could be who thus imported into 
their 61ite society the unceremonious 
of su opoi’a-house masquerade. 


The black domino heeded not their 
mute wonderment, nor cared for the 
unfavourable impression he might 
leave upon the ribs and the minds of 
those he jostled. He was evidently 
looking for somebody, and however 
discouraging the task of seeking one 
particular black domino in a crowded 
masquerade, where there were two or 
three score of them, he persevered, in 
spite of repeated disappointments. At 
last it seemed as if success had re¬ 
warded his constancy. With the sud¬ 
denness and certainty of a well-broken 
pointer, he came to a dead stop at 
sight of a black i^in domino leaning 
on the ai'm of an elegant Hungarian 
hussar. To the steps of this couple 
he thenceforward attached himself. 
Whithersoever they went, he followed, 
keeping at suificient distance to pre¬ 
vent their noticing his pursuit; regu¬ 
lating his pace by theirs, but occasion¬ 
ally accelerating it so as to pass them, 
and lingering for a second when close 
at their side, as if trying to (ILstiiiguish 
the tones of their voices, or to catch a 
tew words of their discourse. Whilst 
thus engaged, he did not observe that, 
lie had himself become an object of 
attention to a tim'd black domino, who, 
previously to him, had been dogging, 
but at greater distance, and with still 
more precaution than ho observed, the 
steps of the hussar and his companion. 
The curiosity and caution of domino 
No. !i, appeared to receive fresh 
.stimulus from the apparition of a rival 
observer, over wlio.se movements he 
kept careful watch, but from afar, .and 
concealed as much as possible amongst 
the crowd, somcwliat after the fashion 
in which the lied Indian obseiwes, from 
his shelter amidst the trees of th<' 
forest, the movements of the hunter, 
who himself watchei|||^m an ambush 
the course of a herd or deer. 

The only portion of the apartments 
tlirown open to the maskers that was 
hot rendered light as day by a pi-ofu- 
sion of wax candles, was a vast con¬ 
servatory, the entrance to which was 
through two large French wmdows, 
opening oat of one of the dancing 
rooms. Paved with a mosaic of divers- 
coloured marbles and fanciful device, it 
contained acboico collection of oxoties 
and efergiilBns, of sneh remarkable 
size and beauty, that the topmost 
leaves of many of them rostied against 
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the elevated glass roof. These trees 
and shrubs were so arranged as to 
form a sort of miuiatnre labyrinth, 
upon whose paths a mild light was 
thrown by lamps of coloured glass sus¬ 
pended to the liranclies. This illumi¬ 
nation, although ample to guide the 
steps of the promenaders between the 
verdant and flowering hedges, seemed 
but a twilight, from its contrast with 
the broad glare of the adjoining apart¬ 
ments. The change from a strong 
td a subdued light had been purposely 
contrived by the judicious arrangers 
of the fDte, as a relief for eyes wearied 
by the brilliancy of the ball-room. 
As yet, however, few persons seemed 
eager for tlie trausiti(m, and the con¬ 
servatory was little resorted to except 
at.the close of a dance, when its com- 
l)arativcly fresh atmosphere was gladly 
sought. 

Quadrilles had just commenced in 
all the daucing-ruoms, when the Hun¬ 
garian hussar and his domino, making 
their way slowly and with some dhfl- 
culty in rear of the dancers, took re¬ 
fuge in the conservatory from the din 
of music and pressure of the crowd. 
'Fliey were evidently so absorbed in 
Ihcu’ conversation, so much alone in 
the midst of the multitude, that their 
eteraal pursuer A'^entured unusually 
near to them, and wa.s close at their 
heels w'hcn they passed through the 
glass door. Then, instead of continu¬ 
ing to follow them, he struck into 
another path, Avhich ran nearly parallel 
to the one they took. On reaching a 
circle of beantiful arbutns, whose Avhite 
bells and bright strawberries gleamed 
like pearls and blood-drops in the light 
of the purple lamps that hung amongst 
them, the hussar and his companion 
paused beside^jorphyry basin, sup¬ 
ported by a sc^m^red pedestal of the 
same material. For a few moments 
they stood silent, gazing at the gold¬ 
fish that swam their monotonous circle 
in the basin; and at tho little foun¬ 
tain that spouted up in its centre. 
Tlien, leaning upon the edge of the vase, 
they resumed their converaation in 
tones less guarded than before, for here 
they might almost consider themselves 
alone—tho few groups and couples 
sauntering in the conservatoiy being 
too much engrossed in tllllr own dis¬ 
course to heed idiat of others. The 
Hungarian removed Ids mask, still, 


however, holding it ready^ to apply to 
his face in case of intrusion; whilst 
the domino contented herself with 
raising the silken beard of hers, to 
allow the musical tones proceeding 
from a pair of rosy and youtliful lips 
to fall more clearly upon her com¬ 
panion’s ear. Thus they continued 
a conversation apparently of deep 
interest to both, and which they 
suspended only when some passing 
party of masks lingered for an in¬ 
stant beside the fountain, until the 
end of the quadrille brought a throng 
of dancers into the conservatory. 
Then they left the place, and sauntered 
back into the ball-room. 

Meanwhile the third domino watched 
the conservatory doors with a lynx- 
eyed vigilance Avortliy a pupil of the 
celebrated Vidoeq. Although the 
loose black dress might have covered 
cither a short man or a woman of tho 
middle stature, the delicacy of the 
gloved fingers, and of the tiny foot 
tliat peeped from below its border, loft 
little doubt as to the sex of its wearer. 
From a convenicut position on the 
steps leading iq) to an orchestra, the 
fringe of her mask confined by her 
band, so as to prohibit even a glimpse 
of her ivory chin, she subjected to.a 
rigid scrutiny all Avho issued from the 
conservatory. Suddenly, from tlid 
door nearest to her, the hussar and 
his companion made their appeai’auce, 
and, as they passed, she shrouded 
herself behind the portly figure and 
sumptuous embroideries of a Venetian 
doge. Then she resumed her watch, 
and a minute had not elapsed when 
she saAv the tall black domino, whom 
she had obsei’^’ed during the evening, 
re-enter the dancing-room and make 
his Avay as fast as the crowd wonld 
allow him to the nearest door of exit, 
with a luuTiod and irregular step, 
hardly to bo explained otherwise 
than by sudden illness or violent emo¬ 
tion. She followed him to the head 
of the staircase, down which 
rushcd,^i6appcariug,at its foot through 
the crowd of lackeys in the ban. 
Having seen this, she re-enteted the 
ball-room, sought out the hussar'and 
his companion, and soon afterwards 
Avas whirling with the forindf In ^e 
^ddy circles of a walts^ 

Some hours later, as the Hungarian 
retired from the ball, almost borne 
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alon^ ‘in tbe dense stream of masks 
that now flowed through the rooms, 
he felt A momentary pressure of his 
hand. ' A paper remained in its palm, 
upon which his fingers mechanically 
closed.. Amidst the ever-moving 
thr(nig it was impossible to detect the 
mrson fix>m whom he bad received it. 
By this time a large portion of tbe 
company, oppressed by the heat, had 
unmasked, but he knew none of the 
faces he .saw around him, whilst of 
those who had preserved their vizards 
he could fix on none a.s object of sus- 
icion. So soon as he could cxti’icatc 
imself from the crowd, ho unfolded 
the paper. It contained the following 


mysterious words, hastily scrawled 
■mth a pencil:— 

One whom yon think asleep wakes 
and watches. He is hero; has fol¬ 
lowed and overheard you, and wilt 
seek revenge. Be prepared. Proof 
is difficult: denial may be safely. 
Adopt it at all risks. Masked, the 
sisters are undistiuguishable. ^ Cre¬ 
dit this warning from a sincere 
friend.” 

Thrice the Hungarian perused thlh 
mysterious billet; and then, thrusting 
it into the breast of his richly braided 
jacket, slowly left the house. 


OHAP III.—THE ACCOSATION. 


The house selected by Baron 
Bluest von Steinfeld, wherein to pass 
what might possibly bo his last season 
in Paris, was situated in the Hue St 
Lazare. It was one of those build¬ 
ings, of frequent occurrence in modem 
Parisian architecture, which seem in¬ 
tended to gratify the taste of such per¬ 
sons as prefer the English fashion of 
occupying an entire house, to the 
French one of dwelling upon a floor. 
At the bottom of a paved court-yard, 
around three sides of which was built 
a large mansion containing many ten¬ 
ants, stood one of those edifices known 
in Rench parlance as pavilions—not 
that they possess a dome, resemble a 
tent, or, for the most part, have any 
of the qualities of a summer-house, 
but because, in Paris, the term 
“house” isgi’udgingly bestowed upon 
a building of less than five stories and 
thirty or forty rooms. This pavilion 
had but three stories and a dozen 
rooms; it was a particularly complete 
and independent habitation, standing 
well back from the body of the house, 
under whose number it w'as included, 
and of which, although dej;a^ed, it 
was considered (p form pair; and 
having two entrances, one through 
the court, the other from a lane run¬ 
ning at right angles with the stmet. 
'^e ground-floor contained, besides a 
\;ommodious vestijinlc and 
senrant's office^, only one apartment, 
* handsome dining-room. In which, 
hpwever, it was impossible, for three 


quarters of the year, to dine without 
lamps—the daylight admitted by its 
one broad window being greatly 
limited by the walls of a nook of 
garden, and by the impending 
branches of a laburnum and acacia, 
which mingled their boughs in affec¬ 
tionate union, twin lords of a square 
yard of grass, and of a fathom’s length 
of flower-bed, and in the spring-time 
rejoiced the inmates of the pavilion 
tv'itli the odorous rustic of their yellow 
clusters and rose-coloured blossoms. 
The first floor contained two pleasant 
drawing-rooms and a boudoir; the 
second, bath, bed, and dressing rooms. 
Tlic roof, flat and surrounded by a 
parapet, commanded a view over the 
adjacent gardens of an extensive 
bathing establishment and maison de 
sante, and was no unpleasant resort, 
on a fine day, for persons desirous to 
inhale the fresh air,j^r to scent it 
with the fumes of iRvana’s weed. 
This pavilion, described by the Petites 
Afficlics as fratchement dacort — tbe 
said decoration consisting iq fresh 
paint and paper, and in a profusion 
of that cheerful French luxuiy, largo 
and excellent mirrors—was rented for 
six months by Baron Steinfeld, who 
had hii'od, for the same period, from 
a fashionable upholsterer—for a sum 
which would almost have famished 
the house permanently in a plainer 
manner—a complete set of furniture, 
agdnst whose perfect elegance and 
good taste not a syllable could be 
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breathed. His establishment was as 
correct as his residence. It consisted, 
in the first place, of a French cook, 
with whoso sauces Arthur de Mellay 
had repeatedly expressed his willing¬ 
ness to eat a fragment of his father; 
which oifer—considering the worthy 
count had been a guardsman in the 
time of Louis XVI., and, consequently, 
was neither young nor tender—was 
certainly a high testimonial to the 
merits of sauce and cook. Then came 
an Italian valet, quite as skilful a 
personage in his way as the professor 
of gastronomic science — speaking 
three or four languages,’ accumulat¬ 
ing in his own individuality the 
knowledge and acquirements of a 
legion of hairdressers, tailors, per¬ 
fumers, and the like — thorouglily 
versed in the arcana of tiie toilet, a 
secretary in case of need, and a per¬ 
fect Mercury in matters of intrigue. 
The third person of Steinfeld’s house¬ 
hold, the last, and also by much the 
least—physically speaking, that is to 
say, but by no moans in his own 
estimation—was one of those minia¬ 
ture tigers, (copied from the English, 
and essential appendages to the 
establishment of a Paris lion,) who 
look as if they had been subjected to 
that curious Chinese process by which 
lofty shrubs and forest trees ai^ 
stunted to dimensions that permit the 
plantation of a grove in a flower-pot— 
wizen-faced, top-booted abortions, 
uniting the mischief and the propor¬ 
tions of a monkey, and frightfully pre¬ 
cocious in every species of villany. 
The house also contained, during the 
day, an old Frenchwoman, of a 
species indigenous and confined to 
Paris—the patient butt of the cook’s 
ill-humours ai^.of the groom’s pranks, 
with bcarded^in and slipshod feet, 
And willing for any sort of dii-ty work, 
from the scouring of a kettle to the 
administration of the remedy re¬ 
nowned in French pharmacy. 

It was an hour past noon on the 
day succeeding the Countess of 

M-’s masquerade, and Stcinfeld 

aat alone at breakfast. It were more 
correct to say that ho sat at the 
breakfast table; for the savoury meal 
before him was still untasted, and he 
seemed in no haste to attack it. In 
vain the green oysters from Ostend 
lay invitingly open, and one of 


Chevet’s pies displayed, throng a 
triangular aperture in its crust, the 
tender tints of an exquisite fute-gras 
—the result of the mai’tyrdom of some 
unhappy Strasburg duck; in vain, a 
fragrant steam of truffle oozed from 
beneath the covers of two silver dishes, 
fresh from the laboratoiy of Macedoine 
the cook, and mingled its odom'S 
with the flowery aroma of a bottle of 
Sauterne, from which Rufini the valet 
had Just extracted the long yellow- 
sealed cork. Apparently, none of 
these creatnro-comforts dwelt in the 
desires of tho baron, who sat side¬ 
ways to thc-table, his chin I’csting on 
his hand, gazing upon vacancy with 
an intenseuess bespeaking deep pre¬ 
occupation. One ac(piaintcd with 
Stcinfeld’s circumstances would have 
hesitated little in conjecturing the 
nature of the unpleasant reflections 
in which he seemed absorbed. They 
miglit very well have for motive the 
unprosperous state of his exchequer, 
the lieavy incumbrances weighing 
upon the hereditary acres, the ap¬ 
proaching decease of that convenient 
but fickle ally, on whose succour 
half the world exist, and whose name 
is Credit. The baron had been any 
thing but a prudent man. Too care¬ 
less of the future, ho had neglected 
fortune when she offered herself to 
his embrace; and now she revenged 
herself by averting her countenance. 
Of high descent and fair estate, hand¬ 
some person and fascinating manners, 
for some years Steinfeld might have 
aspired to the hand of almost any 
lieiress in Vienna or Pains. Nunior- 
ous were the matrimonial overtures 
tliat had been more or less directly 
made to him, at a time when, in love 
with his bachelorhood, and celebrated 
for his bonnes fortunes if he looked upon 
the bonds of Ilymen as the most op¬ 
pressive of fetters, intolerable even 
when sheathed in gold. The match¬ 
makers, repulsed without exception, at 
last renounced all further attempts 
upon the hand cf the handsome 
Austrian—-as Steinfeld was generally 
called in Paris—and declared him an 
incorrigible partisan of celibacy. To 
the unmolested enjoyment of his 
bachelor bliss the baron w^ for 
some years left, until one morning he 
awoke to the disagreeable conscious ¬ 
ness that profuse expenditiu-e had 
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done'its work, and that rain or a 
rich marriage were the only alterna¬ 
tives left him. He was fully alive 
to the difflcnlties placed in ^e way 
of the latter by the change in his cir¬ 
cumstances. His ancient name and 
personal advantages remained, but 
his fair estate was in the hands of 
the hai-pies; and however disposed 
romantic young ladies might be to 
overlook this misfortune, prudent 
papas would deem it a serious 
stumbling-block. Then it was that, 
roused by horrid visions of approach¬ 
ing poverty from his usual state of 
happy insouciance^ the baron gathered 
together the relics of his past opu¬ 
lence, squeezed and exhausted every 
remaining resource, and, nssumiug a 
bold front against bad fortune, re¬ 
turned to Paris, with much the feel¬ 
ings of the soldier who screws np all 
his energies to conquer or to die. 
It was no apprehension, however, as 
to the result of this final struggle— 
no nervous trepidation arising from 
the imminence of his situation, that 
now clouded Steinfeld’s brow and 
spoiled his appetite. On tlie con¬ 
trary, he deemed victoiy secure, and 
beheld himself, in no remote per¬ 
spective, emerging trinmphantly from 
his difBculties, even as a snake, east¬ 
ing its shab% skin, reapjiears in 
glittering scales of gold. He had 
not wasted the three months he had 
passed in Paris, and was well satis¬ 
fied with the I’csult of his exertions. 
His present uneasiness had a dilfcr- 
ent origin—one similar to the cause 
by which, some fifteen hours pre¬ 
viously, we saw Sigismund Fatello so 
deeply moved. The baron turned and 
twisted in his hand a letter, to whose 
contents be again and again recurred, 
pondering them intently. Like that 
received by tlie banker, the billet was 
anonymous ; like his, it contained but 
three or four lines; but, despite its 
brevity and want of authenticity, it 
proved, on the part of tlie writer, who¬ 
ever that might be, an acquaintance 
■^ith the baron’s most important 
secret, that did not fail greatly to 
dfcquiet him. Who had thus de¬ 
tected what be deemed so surely con¬ 
cealed ? He strained his eyes and me¬ 
mory , in vain emleavonring to recog¬ 
nise the handwriting; and, more tliaii 
once,' fancying he had done so, he 


fetched notes and letters from a desk 
in the adjoining boudoir, to compai'e 
them with the anonymous epistle. 
But the comparison always dissipated 
his suspicion. Then, taking a pen, 
and a diminutive sheet of amber- 
scented paper, he began a note, but 
tore the paper after writing only three 
words, and threw the fragments im¬ 
patiently into the fire. Just then the 
pavilion bell rang loudly; the next 
minute there was a knock at the 
room door, and Oelestin the tiger 
made his appearance, bearing a card 
inscribed with the name of M. Sigis- 
mnnd FatcHo, and an iinjniry whether 
hlonsieur Ic Baron was at home and 
visible. 

On reading the banker’s name, 
Stoiufeld made a slight and sudden 
movement, almost amounting to a 
start, but, instantly recovering him¬ 
self, he bade his groom show the visitor 
up stairs. At the same time he 
hastily seated himself, ordered liufini 
to taice oQ' the covers, poured some 
wine into a glass, and helped himself 
from the first dish that came to hand; 
so that when Fatello, ushered in by 
the groom, entered the apartment, Ins 
had all the appearance of one whose 
whole faculties were concentrated, for 
the time being, in the enjoyment of an 
Excellent meal. llising from his 
chair, with an air of jovial coi'diality. 
he hastened to welcome the banker. 

“An unexpected j)leasnro, my dear 
Fatello,” said lie. “ What favourable 
chance procures me so early a visit ? 
You arc come to breakfast, T hoix!. 
Rufini, a knife and fork for M. Fu- 
tello,” 

“1 have breakfasted, M. Ic Baron,” 
replied Fatello, with a dryness amount¬ 
ing almost to incivility. “ If my 
call is untimely, my business is press¬ 
ing-and private;” he added, with 

a glance at the Italian, who stood in 
respectful immobility beliind his mas¬ 
ter's chair. 

“Leave the room, Rufini,” said 
Ste.infeld. 

The well-drilled valet bowed in 
silence, and glided noiselessly from 
the apartment. 

“ Now then, my good friend,” aaid 
the Austrian, in the same gay off¬ 
hand tone as before, “ 1 am all oar 
and attention. What is up? Nothing 
bad, I hope; nothing so serions as to 
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spoil my appetite. I have heard a 
proverb condemning discom'se be¬ 
tween a full man and a hungry one.” 

Fatello made no immediate reply. 
There was something very peculiar in 
his aspect, llis lips were pale and 
compressed, and his brows slightly 
knit, lie seemed constraining him¬ 
self to silence until he felt he could 
speak calmly on a subject which 
roused anger and indignation in his 
breast. Whilst seemingly engrossed 
by his breakfast, Stcinfeld lost not a 
look or motion of his visitor’s, not a 
line of his physiognomy, or a glance 
of his small piercing eye. And the 
baron, notwitlistanding his assumed 
careless levity of manner, did not feel 
altogether at bis ease. 

“ You have not turned conspirator, 
I hope,” said he, when Kalello, after 
a short but awkwafd pause, still re¬ 
mained silent. “ No Henri-quinciuist 
plot, or plan to restore tlie glorious 
days of the guillotine and the Goddess 
of Liberty V No, no; a Cnrtsus of 
your ciilibre, my dear Fatello, would 
not mix in such matters. Your 
plotters arc hungry dogs, with more 
debts than ducats. Talking of hun¬ 
ger—1 am grieved yon have bveak- 
tWsted. This mushroom omelet does 
honour to Macedoine.” 

'J'ho baron would have talked on, 
—for at that moment any sort of bab¬ 
ble seemed to him preferable to silence. 
But Fatello, who had not heard a 
word he had said, suddenly rose from 
his seat, rested his hands upon the 
table, and leaning forward, with oye.s 
stonily fixed upon Steinfeld, uttered 
these remarkable words, in tones 
rendered harsh and grating by the 
effort that made them calm : 

“ Monsieur le Baron de Steinfeld, 
you are courting my wife! ” 

The most expert physiognomist 
would have failed to detect upon the 
countcnaucc of the ex-diidomatist any 
other expression than one of profound 
astonishment, tinged by that glow of 
indignation an innocent man would be 
likely to feel at an unfounded accu¬ 
sation, abruptly and brutally brought. 
After sustaining for a few seconds 
Fatello’s fixed and angry gaze, his 
features relaxed into a slightly con- 
temptuons smile. 

“ The jest is surely in questionable 
taste, my dear M. Fatello. And the 


severity of your countenance might 
alarm a man with a conscience less 
clear than mine.” 

“ I jest not, sir, with my honour 
and happiness,” retorted Fatello, with 
a rude fierceness that brought a flush 
to the baron’s cheek—a flame of anger 
which the next moment, however, 
dispelled. 

“ Then, my dear M. Fatello,” said 
Steinfeld, “ since, instead of a bad 
jest, you mean sober earnest, I cau 
only say yon are gi’ossly misinformed, 
and that your suspicions are as inju¬ 
rious to Madame Fatello, as your 
manner of expressing them is insult¬ 
ing to myself.” 

“ I have no suspicions,” replied 
Fatello, “ but a certainty.” 

“ Impossible ! ” said the baron. 
"‘Name my accuser. He shall ac¬ 
count for the base calumny.” 

“ He desires no better,” replied 
Fatello, sternly. “ I myself accuse 
yon. No slanderous tongues, but my 
own cars, are evidence against you. 
And yomrself, sir, shall confess what 
j'ou now so stubbornly deny. You 
were at last night’s masquerade.” 

“I-was so.” 

“ In linssar uniform—crimson vest 
and white pelisse.” • 

Steinfeld bowed assent. “ The 
uniform of the regiment to which I 
formerly belonged.” 

“ A black domino was on yonr 
arm.” 

“ il/rt Jv/! ” cried the baron, with 
a laugh th.at 'sounded rather forced, 

“ if you demand an account of all the 
masks I walked and danced with, I 
sliall liardly be able to satisfy you. 
Dominos there were, doubtless; aud, 
of all colours, black amongst the 
rest.” 

“ Yon e(|uivocate, sir,” said Fa- 
tello, angrily, “ I will aid yonr me¬ 
mory. Tlie domino 1 mean was 
your companion early in the night. 
The domino I mean danced once 
with you, (a waltz,) and afterwards 
walked with you througli t h^ 
rooms, in deep conversation. Tl|p 
domino 1 mean stood with you for 
more than ten minutes beside the 
fountain in the conservatory. The 
domino J mean was my wife; and 
you, Baron Steinfeld, are a villain! ” 

During this singular conversation 
Steinfeld had sat, leaning back in his 
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large elbow-chair, in an attitude of 
easy indifference—one slippei’ed foot 
thrown, carelessly over the other, and 
bis bands thrnst into the pockets of 
his damask dressing-gown. On re¬ 
ceiving this last outrageons insult, his 
lip blanched with passion, his whole 
person qnivored as with an electric 
shock, and he half rose from his semi- 
recumbent position. But the baron 
was a man of vast self-command; 
one of those cool-headed cool-hearted 
egotists who rarely act upon impulse, 
or compromise then* interests by ili- 
timed impetuosity. The first choleric 
movement, prompting him to throw 
Fatello down stairs, was checked 
with wonderful promptitude, and with 
little appearance of effort. In reality, 
however, the effort was a violent one. 
As a soldier at the triangles bites a 
bullet with the rage of pain, so Steiii- 
feld clenched hia hands till the .strong 
sharp nails almost cut into the palm. 

he did so, a paper in his pocket 
rustled against his knuckles. It was 
the note so mysteriously conveyed to 
him at the masquerade, and which he 
had been pondering when Fatello was 
announced. To one so quick-witted, 
the mere touch of the paper was as 
suggestive as a volume of sage coun¬ 
sels. In an instant every sign of 
annoyance disappeared from his fea¬ 
tures ; he rose quietly from his seat, 
and with easy dignity and an urbane 
countenance, confronted Fatello, who 
stood gloomy and lowering before 
the fire. 

“Isee, M. Fatello," he said, “that 
you are bent upon our cutting each 
other's throats; but, strange as it m.ay 
seem, after the terms j’ou have em¬ 
ployed, I still hope to avert the un¬ 
pleasant necessity. For one moment 
moderate your lafiguage, and give mo 
time for brief explanation.,, If 1 
rightly understand yon, it is from 
your own observations you thus 
accuse me; and I presume you did 
me the honour of a personal surveil¬ 
lance at last night's ball ? " 

Fatello, his violence checked for.the 
oment from further outbreak by the 
baron’s courtesy and coolness, made 
a gesture of sullen assent. 

“ And that you overheard a part, but 
not the whole, of my conversation 
with the black domino in question ? ’’ 

“ I heard enough, and too much," 
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replied Fatello, with a savage scowl 
at his interlocutor. “This is idle 
talk, mere gain of time. Baron 
Steinfeld!" cried the banker, in a 
voice that again rose high above its 
usual pitch, “j’ou are-" 

“ Stop 1 ” interrupted Steinfeld, 
speaking very quickly, but with an 
extraordinary and commanding calm¬ 
ness, which again had it^ effect. 
“Descend not to invective, M. Fa¬ 
tello. There is always time for vio¬ 
lence. Hear reason. You are in 
error, an error easily explained. I 
certainly saw Madame Fatello at the 
ball, saw and spoke with her—pa¬ 
tience, sir, and hear mel But the 
domino, of ray conversation with 
whom yon beard a part, was not 
Madame Fatello, but Mademoiselle 
Gonfalou. You take little interest in 
the frivolities of a masquerade, and 
arc possibly unaware that the two 
ladies’ dresses were exactly similar. 
You can have heard our conversation 
but iuiperfectly, or you would not 
have wronged me by this suspicion.” 

Whilst uttering these last sentences, 
Steinfeld redoubled the keenness of 
the scrutiny willi wdiich he regarded 
the banker’s uncomely and agitated 
physiognomy. But although piquiug 
himself, as a former diplomatist, on 
skill in reading men’s thoughts through 
their faces, he w'iis unable to decipher 
the exprc.*ssion of Fatello’s counleiiance 
on receiving this plausible explana¬ 
tion of the error into which he had 
been led by the sisters’ identity of 
costume. As he proceeded with it, 
the l)auker’s lips, slightly parting, gave 
his face an air of stupefied wonder¬ 
ment, in addition to its previously in- 
fiamed and angry aspect. When 
Steinfeld concluded an explanation 
uttered with every appearance of sin¬ 
cerity and candour, and in that ficxiblo 
and affable tone which, when he cboso 
to employ it, imparted to his words a 
peculiarly seductive and persuasive 
charm, Fatello’s lips were again 
firmly dosed, and curled with a curi¬ 
ous and inexplicable smile. This 
faded away; he struck his left hand 
against bis forehead, and remained for 
some moments plunged in thought, as 
if he hastily retraced in his memory 
what he hod heard the night before, to 
see bow it tallied with the explana¬ 
tion just given him. Thus, at least, 
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Steinfeld interpreted his manner; and 
although the Austrian’s countenance 
preserved its serenity, his heart 
throbbed violently against his ribs 
during the banker’s brief cogitation. 
The result of this was evidently satis¬ 
factory to Fatello, from whose brow, 
w'hcn his hand again dropped by his 
side, the lowering cloud had disap¬ 
peared, replaced % affability and re¬ 
gret. 

“ I see,” he said, with better gi’aco 
than n)ight have been expected from 
him,'and taking a step towards Stcln- 
feld, “ that nothing remains for me 
but to implore your pardon, baron, 
for my unwarrantable suspicions, and 
for the harsh and unbecoming expres¬ 
sions into which they betrayed me. 
Jealousy is an evil counsellor, and 
blinds to the simplest truths. I scarce 
dare hope you will forgive my intem¬ 
perate conduct, without exacting the 
hostile meeting for which 1 was just 
now as eager as I at present am to 
avoid it. If you insist, I^must not 
refuse, but I give you ray word that 
if I have a duel with you to-day, no¬ 
thing shall induce me to depart from 
the defensive.” 

“ I should be unreasonable,” replied 
Steinfeld gracioihsly, “if I exacted 
ample* sati.sfaction than this hand¬ 
some apology, for what, after all, was 
no unnatural misconception. Ten 
years ago, I might have been more 
punctilious, but after three or four en¬ 
counters of the kind, a duel avoided, 
when its real motive is removed, is a 
credit to a man’s good sense, and no 
slur upon his courage.” 

“No one will ever attack yours, 
my dear baron,” said Fatello. “I 
only hope you will alwaj’s keep what 
has i)a8scd between us this morning 
as profound a secret as I, for my own 
sake, certainly shall do. I am by no 
means disposed to boast of my part in 
the affair.” 

Steinfeld bowed politely, and the 
two men exchanged, with smiles upon 
their faces, a cordial grasp of thd hand. 

“Out of evil cometh good,” said 
the banker scntcntiously, subsiding 
upon tho silken cushions of a causeuse 
that extended its arms invitingly at 
thephimuey-comer, “lamdelighted 
find that the leaden bullet I anti¬ 
cipated exchanging with you is likely 
to bo converted into a golden ring, 


establishing so near a connexion be¬ 
tween ns as to render our fighting a 
duel one of tho least probable tilings 
in the world. My dear baron, 1 shall 
rejoice to call you brother-in-law.” 

“ It would be a great honour for 
me,” replied Steinfeld, “ but you over¬ 
rate the probability of my enjoying it. 
Nothing has passed between Made¬ 
moiselle Gonfalon and myself to war¬ 
rant my reckoning on her prefer¬ 
ence.” 

“ Tush, tush I baron,” said Fatello, 
apparently not heeding, or not noticing 
the somewhat supercilious turu of 
Steinfcld’s -phrases, “ you forget the 
new and not very creditable occupa¬ 
tion to which the demons of jealousy 
and suspicion last night condemned 
me. You forget that I tracked you 
ill the promenade, and lay in ambush 
by the fountain, or you would hardly 
put me off with such tales as these.” 

The baron winced imperceptibly pn 
being thus reminded how closely his 
movements had been watched. 

“You arc evidently new at the 
profession of ascout,” said he jestingly, 
“or you would have caught more 
correctly my convers.ation with your 
amiable sister-iu-law. Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon is a charming person; the 
mask gives a certain license to flirta¬ 
tion, and a partial hearing of what 
passed between us has evidently mis¬ 
led you as to its precise import.” 

“ Not a bit of it!” cried Fatello, 
with an odd laugh—“ I heard better 
than you thiuk, I assure you; and 
what I did hear quite satisfied me that 
you are a smitten man, and that 
Sebastiaiia is well disposed to favour < 
your suit.” 

“ I must again protest,” said Stein¬ 
feld, expressing himself with some 
embarrassment, “ that the thought of 
becoming Mademoiselle Gonfalon’s 
husband, gi’eat as the hononr.would 
be, has never yet been seriously enter¬ 
tained by me; and that, however you 
may have been misled by the snatches 
of our conversation you ovcrheai'd, 
nothing ever passed between us ex^n 
cecding the limits of allowable fifr- 
tation—the n ot unnatural consequence 
of Mademoiselle Sebastiaua’s fascinat¬ 
ing vivacity, and of the agreeable foot¬ 
ing of intimacy on which, for the last 
three months, I have foupd admittance 
at your hospitable house.” 
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SigismnndFatellopreseired, whilst 
the baron waded through the intrica¬ 
cies of his artificial and complicated 
denial, a half-smile of polite but total 
incredulity. 

“ My dear baron,” said he, gravely, 
when Stoinfeld at last paused, 1 am 
sure you are too honourable a man to 
trifle with the affections of any woman. 
I know you as the very opposite cha¬ 
racter to those heartless and despi¬ 
cable male coquets, who ensnare sus¬ 
ceptible hearts for the cruel pleasure 
ofbruisingorbreakingthem, and sacri¬ 
fice, in their vile egotism, the happi¬ 
ness of others to the Indnlgencc of a 
paltiy vanity. I detect the motives of 
our present reserve, and, believe me, 
appreciate their delicacy. Rumour, 
that eternal and impertinent gossip, 
has asserted that Baron Ernest von 
Steinfeld has impaired, by his open 
band and pursuit of pleasure, the 
hmitage of his forefathers. 3 do not 
mean that this has become matter of 
common report; but we bankers have 
opportunities of knowing many things, 
and can often read in our bill-books 
and ledgers the histories of families 
and individuals. In short, it is little 
matter how 1 know that youv affairs, 
my dear baron, are less flourishing 
than they might be, or than you could 
wish. But this, after all, is an unim¬ 
portant matter. The dirty acres are 
still there—the Schloss Steinfeld still 
stands firm upon its foundation, and 
though there be a bit of a mortgage 
on the domain, and some trouble with 
refractory Jews, it is nothing, I am 
sure, but what a clear head, and a 
little ready cash, will easily dispose 
of.” 

It was natural to suppose that a 
lover, whose positionton the brink of 
min made him scruple to ask the hand 
of his mistress of her nearest male re¬ 
lative and protector, and who found 
his embarrassments suddenly smooth¬ 
ed over and made light of by the very 
person who might be expected to ex- 
aggefate them, wonld be the last man 
^ place fresh stumbling-blocks on the 
path to happiness thus unexpectedly 
dearod before him. Steinfeld, how¬ 
ever, appeared little disposed to chime 
in with the banker’s emollient view of 
his disastrous financial position. With 
aa eagerness that besiwke either the 
jnbst honourable punctiliousness, or 


very little anxiety to become the hus¬ 
band of Mademoiselle Gonfalon, he set 
Fatello right. 

“ I heartily wish,” said he, “ mat¬ 
ters were no worse than you suppose. 
You quite underrate my real embar¬ 
rassments. My estate is mine only 
nominally; not a farthing it produces 
comes into my pocket; the very castle 
and its furniture are pledged; some 
houses in Vienna, and a few thousand 
florins of Austrian reufes, derived from 
my mother, melted away years ago; 
I am deeply in debt, and luirassed on 
all sides by dniis and extortioners. I 
calculated iny liabilities the other day 
—^why, 1 know not, for 1 have no 
chanco of clearing them—and I found 
it would require three hundred 
thousand florins to release my lands 
and pay my debts. You see, my dear 
M. Fatello, I am not a very likely 
match for an heiress.” 

Fatello had listened with profound 
attention to the insolvent balance- 
sheet exhibited by the baron. 

“Three hundred thousand florins 
—six hundred thousand francs,” sai<l 
he, musingly—“ allowing for usury 
and overcharges, might doubtless be 
got rid of for a hundred thousand less. 
Well, baroh,when Sebastiana marries, 
she will have more than that-tacked 
to her apron. Her father left her 
something like half a million, and I 
have not let the money lie idle. She 
is a richer woman, by some thousand 
lonis d’ors, than she Avas .at his death. 
I don’t cany her account in my head, 
but I daresay her fortune would, 
clear your lands, and leave a nice 
nest-egg besides. Aud although she 
certainly might find a husband in 
better plight as regards money mat- 
tere, yet, as you are so much attached 
to each other, aud ha}>piuess, after 
all, is before gold, 1 shall make no dif- 
flculties. I noticed the girl was absent 
and sentimental of late, bat never 
guessed the real cause. Ah, baron! 
you fascinating dogs have much to 
answer for!” 

Whilst Fatello thus ran on, with, as 
usual, more blnntuessthan good breed¬ 
ing, Steinfeld was evidently on thorns; 
and at the fii-st appearance of a pause 
in the banker’s discourse, he impa¬ 
tiently strnck in, * 

“I most beg your attention, M. 
Fatello,” said he, “ whilst 1 repeat. 
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what you evidently have imperfectly 
understood—that it has never entered 
my head to gain Mademoiselle Gonfa¬ 
lon’s alfectioBs, and that I have no rea¬ 
son to believe I should succeed in the 
attempt. 1 again repeat that nothing 
but the most innocent and nnimpor- 
tant flirtation has passed between ns. 
J am deeply sensible of yonr kind in¬ 
tentions—grateM for your generous 
willingness to overlook my unfortun¬ 
ate circumstances, and to promote my 
marriage with your sister-in-law; but, 
flattering and advantageous as such a 
union would be to me, 1 am not certain 
it would lead to that happiness which 
yon justly deem preferable to wealth. 
.1 doubt whether my disposition and 
that of Mademoiselle Sebastiana 
would exactly harmonise. More¬ 
over, necessitous though I am, it goes 
against my pride to owe every thing 
to my wife. It would pain me to see 
her dowry swallowed u]) by my debts. 
IjOt ns drop the subject, I entreat yon. 
To-morrow you will appreciate and 
rejoice at my hesitation. I fnlly com¬ 
prehend the generous impulse that 
prompts you. Having done me an 
injustice, yon wouUl compensate me 
beyond my merits. Thanks, iny good 
friend ; but, believe me, if happiness 
resides not in w^calth, neither is it 
found in hasty or ill-assorted nnions. 
And, to tell you the trnth, however 
politic a rich marriage might bo in tlie 
present critical state of my albiivs, I 
long ago made a vow against ma¬ 
trimony, which 1 still hesitate to 
break.” 

“ 1i''on are the best judge of your 
own motives,” said Fatello, stiffly, 
“ but yon quite misconstrue mine. It 
never entered my head to view you as 
a victim, or to think myself called 
upon to atone, by providing yon with 
a ricli and handsome wife, for the 
jealousy yon so successfully proved 
groundless. Such compensation would 
be excessive for so slight an injury. 
No, no, baron—you have quite mis¬ 
taken me. As the nearest connexion 
and natural guardian of ^lademoiselle 
Gonfalon, it is my duty to watch over 
her, and not to allow her feelings to be 
trifled with. For some time past, I 
have suspected her affections were 
engaged, but it never occurred to me 
they were fixed upon you. Well— 
last night I go to a b^, and, actu¬ 


ated by suspicions to which it is un¬ 
necessary to recur, 1 listen to your 
conversation with my sister-in-law. 
To a plain man like myself, it bore but 
one interpretation—that you have 
.sought and won her heart. Yon deny 
this, and assert yonr language to havo 
been that of common gallMtry and 
compliment, such as may be addressed 
to any woman without her inferring 
serious intentions. Here, then, we 
are grsively at issue. You maintain 
my ears deceived me; I persist in 
crediting their evidence. Fortunately, 
an ai’biter is easily fonnd. I shall 
now return Jiorae, see ray sister-iu- 
law, and confess to her my eaves¬ 
dropping, keeping its real motive and 
my visit to you profoundly seci'et. 
From her I shall learn how matters 
really stand. If her account agree 
with Baron Steinfcld’s, I shall ever¬ 
more mistnist my hearing; if the 
contrary, and that the baron, himself 
a sworn foe to marriage, has corajwo- 
inised the happiness of a young and 
confiding woman, why, then, lie will 
not bo surprised if I seek of him, for 
so grave an offence, the reparation 
■whicli a short time ago I was ready to 
afford him for one comparatively in¬ 
significant.” And Fatello bowed form¬ 
ally, and with severe countenance mov¬ 
ed towards the door. But before be 
could leave the room, SteinfeUI, who 
had stood for a moment thoughtful 
and perplexed, .hurried to intercept 
him, and laid his hand upon the 
lock. 

“ You are really too hasty, Fatello,” 
said he, “ and not altogether reason¬ 
able. What ill weed have you trod- 
tlon up(*n, that makes j’ou so captious 
tliis morning f Own that our conver¬ 
sation has tak^jjj^an odd tuni! Would 
any one believe that you, Fatello the 
mil/ionnaire, press a marriage between 
3 -our sister, the wealthy Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon, and myself, the needy Baron 
Stein fold—and tliat it is I, the ruined 
spendthrift, from whom the obstacles 
to the match proceed'? Neither in 
romance nor in real life has the case a 
precedent. And you may be assured 
the world will not applaiid your wis¬ 
dom, nor Mademoiselle Sebaatiaua feel 
grateful for your zeal.” 

“For the world’s applause I care 
not that,” replied Fatello, snapping 
liis fingers. “ As to my sister, I have 
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neither will nor power to constrain 
her. I do but afibrd her the protec¬ 
tion she is entitled to at my hands. 1 
ress her upon no man, but neither do 
suflfer her to be trifled with. Sebas¬ 
tian a Gonfalon docs not lack suitors, 
I can assure you.” 

“Unquestionably,” said Steinfeld, 
with an absent air; “ Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon is indeed a most charming 
person, and, were she penniless, would 
still be a pri/.e to any man. I only 
wish I enjoyed the place in her good 
opinion you so erroneously imagine 
me to occupy.” 

“ Well, well,” said Fatello, striving 
to get at the door, before which the 
baron had planted himself, “ since 
error there is, it will soon be cleared 
up. You cannot blame me, baron, for 
preferring, iu so delicate an affair, 
the testimony of my own ears to that 
of any one person. But if two 
unite against me, I shall think myself 
crazed or bewitched, and shall at least 
be silenced and confounded, if not 
entirely convinced.” 

“ Answer me one question,” said 
Steinfeld. “ If yesterday, before you 
overheard a part of my conversation 
with your sister, I had asked of you her 
hand, exposing to you at the same time 
the state of my fortunes, or rather 
of my misfortunes, would you then 
have sanctioned my suit and pleaded 
my cause with Mademoiselle Gon¬ 
falon ? Would you, aud will you now 
—for, believe me, I need it more than 
you think—add the weight of your 
arguments and advocacy to the pre¬ 
possession you persist in thinking your 
sister has iu my favour, a preposses¬ 
sion of whose existence I hardly dare 
flatter myself ? ” 

“Why not?” sai^lFatello, with 
an air of straightforward cordiality. 

“ Why not? You are not rich, cer¬ 
tainly but Sebastiana is rich enough 
for both. You have high bii'tb, ta¬ 
lents, interest with the Emperor, and, 
once married, with your debts paid, 
and your wild oats sown, you may 
take ambition instead of pleasure for 
a mistress, and aspire to high employ¬ 
ment. Why not retuim to diplomacy, 
for which you are so admirably quali¬ 
fier and come back to us as Austrian 
(^bassador? Believe mo, baron, 
ti^e is a fine career before you, if 
y<fc will but pursue it.” 


“ Perhaps,” said Steinfeld, smiling 
to^ himself, like a man to whom a 
bright perspective is suddenly thrown 
open; “ and, ^ you say, the first step 
would be a suitable mai’riage, which, 
by ridding me of all encumbrance, 
might enable mo to climb lightly and 
steadily the hill of wealth and hon¬ 
ours.” 

“Anda millionnaire brother-in-law 
to give you an occasional push by the 
way,” added Fatello, with one of his 
heavy, purse-proud smiles; “ pushes 
you may repay in kind, for diplomatist 
and financier should ever hunt in 
couples.” 

“ My dear Fatello," said Steinfeld, 
“ the prospect is too charming to be 
lightly relinquished. You must think 
strangely of my first reluctance to avail 
myself of your friendly disposition in 
my favour; but 1 so little suspected 
it, I was so bewildered by its sudden 
revelation, so embarrassed by my own 
difficulties—and then pride, you know 
—a morbid few of being thought mer¬ 
cenary ; in short, you will make allow¬ 
ance for my strange way of meeting 
yoiir kind cncourogcmcnt. 1 can only 
say, that since you deem me worthy of 
her, and if you can obtain her consent, 
(a more difficult task, 1 fear, than you 
imagine,) 1 shall be the happiest of 
men as the husband of the adorable 
Sebastiana.” 

“ That is speaking to the purpose,” 
said Fatello; “ and, for my part, I re¬ 
peat that 1 shall be happy to call you 
brother-in-law. I will do my best for 
you with Sebastiana, to whom I will 
at once communicate your fomal de¬ 
mand in marriage. Bat, pshaw! you 
rogue,” added he, with a clumsy at¬ 
tempt at archness, “ you have made 
pretty sure of her consent, and need 
no brotherly advocate.” 

“ Indeed you arc mistaken,” replied 
Steinfeld earnestly. “I only wish I 
were as confident, and with good rea¬ 
son, as you think me.” 

“ Well, well, no matter,” said the 
banker. “You shall shortly hoar 
your fate.” 

“ I shall be on thorns till I leani it,” 
said the baron. “ And, my dear Fa¬ 
tello,” said he, detaining the banker, 
who, after shaking hands witli him, 
was about to leave the room, “ it is 
perhaps not necessary to refer—-at least 
not weigh upon—our conversation at 
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last night’s masquerade. It might 
vex. M^emoiselle Gonfalon—^to learn 
that she had bepn overheard—or—she 
roi^ht doubt your having heard, and 
thmk I had been confiding to you a 
presumptuous and unfounded belief of 
her partiality for myself. Women, 
you know, are susceptible on these 
points; it might indispose her towards 
me, and lessen my chance. In short,” 
ho added, with a smile, “ if you will 
be gaided by an ex-rou^, now re¬ 
formed, but who has some little ex¬ 
perience of the female heart, you will 
confine yourself to the communication 
of my proposals, without reference to 
any thing past, and apply all your elo¬ 
quence to induce Mademoiselle Sebas¬ 
tian a to receive them as favourably 
as yourself." 

Fatello nodded* knowingly. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, “ 1 see I need 
not despair of my cars. They do not 
serve me so badly. But never fear, 
baron—I will know nothing, except 
that 3 -on are desperately in love, and 
that your life depends on your Ruit’.s 
success. That is the established 
formula, is it not ? ” 

When the baron—after escorting 
Fatello, in spite of his resistance, to 
the door of the pavilion, where the 
banker’s carriage awaited him—re¬ 
entered the breakfast-room, the joyous 
and hopeful expression his countenance 
had worn during the latter part of his 
conversation with his visitor was ex¬ 
changed for one of anxiety and doubt. 
Instead of returning to the breakfast, 
of which he had scarcely eaten a 
mouthful, he drew his arm-chair to 
the fire, throw himself into it, and fell 
into a brow'n study. The attentive 
valet, who came in full of concern for 
his master’s interrupted meal, was 
sharplj^ dismissed, with an order to 
admit no callers. After a short time, 
however, Steinfeld’s cogitations appa¬ 
rently assumed a rosier hue. The 
wrinkles on his brow relaxed their 
rigidity, he ceased to gnaw his 
mustache, and at length a smile 
dawned upon his features, and grew 
till it burst into a laugh. Some¬ 
thing or other inordinately tickled the 
baron’s fancy; for he lay back in his 
chair and laughed heartily, but silently, 


with the eyes rather than the mouth, 
for nearly a minute. Then getting up, 
and lounging pensively through the 
room, ho indulged in a soliloquy 
of muttered and broken sentences, 
which, like the secret cipher of a 
band of conspirators, were unintel¬ 
ligible without a key. Their obscu¬ 
rity was increased by a style of meta¬ 
phor borrowed from the card-table, 
and which a man of such correct taste 
as Steinfeld would doubtless have 
scrupled to employ in conversation 
w ith any one but himself. 

“ What an odd caprice of fate I” he 
said. “ A strange turn in the game, 
indeed! The*card I most feared turns 
up trumps! It rather deranges my 
calculations; but perhaps it is as 
good a card as the other. Decidedly 
as sure a one. What certainty 
that yonder pedantic booby is right 
in his prognostics ? And then there 
was no avoiding it. Provided, only, 
Fatello is silent about last night. If 
not, all is spoilt. And if she makes a 
scene! Tour Spanish dames are re¬ 
puted fiery as Arabs ; but 1 take her 
for one of the milder sort—rather a 
pining than a storming beautj'. What 
if I were to miss both, by some infer¬ 
nal rpiiproquo or other. Query, too, 
whether Sebastiana accepts ; but I 
think, with Fatello to back me, I need 
not fear much on that score. I 
detect his motives. To your rich up¬ 
start, money is dirt compared with 
descent, connexion, title. He would 
like to be an ambassador’s brother-in- 
law', the near connexion of a family 
datingfrom Charlemagne—^he, theman 
of nothing, with plebeian written on 
his front. Upwai*ds of half a million. 
Seven hundred thousand, I daresay. 
I had reckoned on nearly double, 
and now I m^y lose both. W’^ell, 
it la grace du diahle. I will go take a 
gallop.” 

And in another half hour the aspi¬ 
rant to the hand and fortune of Se¬ 
bastiana Gonfalon was cantering round 
the Bols de Boulogne, followed at the 
prescribed distance by Celestin, who, 
mounted on a fine English horse, near 
sixteen hands high, bore no slight re¬ 
semblance to an ape exalted on an 
elephant. 
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The hotel of the Northern Eagle, 
situated in one of the most respectable 
of the numerous smell streets between 
the Bne St Honore and the Hue Neuve 
des PeUts Champs, is one of several 
hundred establishments of the class, 
scattered over Paris, and w'liich, al¬ 
though bearing the ambitious title of 
“ hotel" diifer in no essential respect 
from what in London are stjled third 
or fourth-rate lodging-houses. It is a 
tall, narrow, melancholy-looking edi¬ 
fice, entered through an archway, 
which devours a great part of tlic 
gi'ound-floor, and is closed at night by 
a heavy coach-door, and in the day- 
time by a four-foot palisade, painted 
a bright green, with a gate in the 
middle, iind a noisy bell that rings 
whenever the gate is opened. Under 
the archway, and in the little paved 
court that tenniuates it, there is al¬ 
ways a strong smell of blacldng in the 
morning, and an equally strong smell 
of soup in the afternoon; the forpier 
aiising from the labours of Jean, a 
strapping, broad-shouldered native of 
Picardy, who makes beds, cleans 
boots, and carries w'ater for the entii'o 
hotel; the latter emanating from a 
small, smoky den, not unlike a ship’s 
caboose, where a dingy cookmaid {uc- 
pares the diuraal pot-m-fm for the 
mistress of the hotel, her son and hus¬ 
band, and for a couple of pensioners, 
who, in considei'atiou of the moderate 
monthly payment of fifty francs each, 
are admitted to share the frugalragonts 
of Madame Duchambre’s dinner-table. 
By an architectural arrangement, com¬ 
mon enough in old Paris houses, and 
which seems designed to secure a 
comfortable gush of cold air through 
the crevice.s of every door in the build¬ 
ing, the foot of the staircase is in the 
court, open to all weathers—a circum¬ 
stance most painful to Jean, wlio takes 
pride in the polisli of Ids stairs, and is 
to be seen, whenever his other avoca- 
„tions leave him a moment’s leisure, 
busily repairing, with a brush buckled 
and a bit of wax in a 
meft stick, the damage done to their 
t^the muddy boots of the lod- 
The hotel contains about five- 


and-twenty rooms, all let singly, with 
the exception of the first fioor, divided 
into two “ appartemens" of two rooms 
and a cupboard each, for which 
Madame Duchambre obtains the ex¬ 
travagant rent of ninety and one hun¬ 
dred francs per month. Above the 
first floor the rooms are of various 
quality^—from the commodious cham¬ 
ber which, by the French system of an 
alcove for the bed, is converted in tlie 
daytime into a very tolerable imitation 
of a parlour—^to the comfortless attic, 
an oven in summer, an ico-housc in 
winter, dearly paid at five francs a- 
week by some struggling artisan wlio 
works hard enough in the day to sleep 
anywhere at night. 

At the period referred to by this 
narrative, a room upon the third fioor 
of the hotel of the Northern Eagh^ 
was occupied, as might be ascertained 
by inspection of a lithographed visit¬ 
ing card, stuck upon the door witli a 
wafer, by Godibert Garcassonne, caii- 
tain in the 1st African Chasseurs, 
known emphatically amongst the per¬ 
manent tenants of the hotel as “The 
Captain.” Not that military occu¬ 
pants were a rarity under the wings 
of the Northern Eagle; captains were 
common enough there—majors not 
very scarce—and it was upon record 
that more than one colonel had occu¬ 
pied the yellow salon upon the first 
fioor. But none of these warriors bore 
comparison witii Ca[>taiu Carcassonne 
in the estimation of Madame Duoham- 
bre, an elderly lady with a game leg, 
and a singularly plain countenance, 
who had seen better days, and had ji 
sti-ong sense of the proprieties of life. 
In general she professed no great affec¬ 
tion for men of the sword, whom she 
considered too much addicted to strong 
drink and profane oaths, and who did 
not always, she said, respect la pudeur 
de la maison. The captain, however, 
had completely won her heart—not by 
any particular meekness or abstinence, 
for he consumed far more cognac than 
spring water, had a voice itte a deep- 
mouthed mastiff, and swore, when in¬ 
censed, till the very rafters trembled. 
Nevertheless ho had somehow or other 
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fjained her aftections; partly, perhaps, 
by the regularity with which, upon all 
his visits to Paris during the previous 
fifteen years, ho had lodged in her 
house and paid his bills; partly, 
doubtless, by tho engaging familiarity 
with which he helped himself from her 
snuff-box, and addressed her as Ma- 
man Diicbambi'e- 

It was eight o’clock at night, and, 
contrary to his wont. Captain Carcas¬ 
sonne, instead of contesting a pool at 
billiards inhis accustomed cafe, or occu¬ 
pying a stall at his favourite Palais 
Iloyal theatre, was seated in his room, 
alone, a coffee-cup and a bottle on the 
table beside him, the amber mouth¬ 
piece of a huge meerschaum pipe dis- 
ai)pearing under lus heavy dark raus- 
lachc, smoking steadily, and reading 
tho Stififinrlle de TArrnde. lie was a 
po\rcrfuI active man, about forty years 
of age, with a red-brown complexion, 
martial features, and a cavalier air, 
in whom Algerine climate and fatigues 
had mitigated, if it had not wholly 
checked, that tendency to corpulence 
t'arly observable in many French 
cavalry officers, for the most part a 
sedentary and full-feeding race. Of a 
most gregnricas disposition, no sUght 
cause would have induced tlic captain 
to pass ill slow solitude those evening 
hours. Which, according to his creed, 
ought invariably, in Paris, to dance 
merrily by in the broad light of gas, 
and in the excitement of a theatre or 
coffee-house. Neither was it, in his 
eyes, a trifle that had placed him, as 
lie expressed it, under close arrest for 
the evening, lie was paying a small 
instalment of a debt of gratitude, 
which many would have held expunged 
by lapse of time, but which Cai-eas- 
sonne still remembered and willingly 
acknoivledgcd. Many years previ¬ 
ously—within a twelvemonth after his 
promotion from a sergcantcyin a crack 
hussar regiment to a cometcy in a 
corps of chasseurs, newly formed for 
African service, and in which he had 
since sabred his way to tho command 
of a troop — trodibert Carcassonne, 
when on leave of absence at Paris, had 
been led, by thoughtlessness andby evil 
associates,* rather than by innate vice, 
into a scrape which thi’eatened to blast 
his prospects in the army, and conse- 
'’quently in life, and of his extrication 
from which thwe was no possibility, 


unless he could immediately procure 
five thousand frmics. The sum was 
trifling, but to him it seemed immense, 
for ho estimated it by the difficulty of 
obtaining it. Driven to desperation, 
thoughts of suicide beset him, when at 
that critical moment a friend came to 
the rescue. By the, merest chance, 
ho stumbled upon a former school¬ 
fellow, a native of the same depart¬ 
ment as himself, and his accomplice 
in many a boyish frofic. They had 
not seen each other for years. When 
Carcassonne was taken by the con¬ 
scription, his schoolmate had already 
departed to seek fortune at Paris, the 
Eldorado of* provincials, and there, 
whilst the smart but penniless young 
soldier was slowly working liis way to 
a commission, he had taken root and 
prospered. He was not yet a wealthy 
man, but neither was he a needy or 
niggardly one, for, on hearing the tale 
of his friend’s difficulties, he offered 
him, after a few moments’ internal 
calculation, the loan of the ,sum on 
Avhic-li his fate tlcpeiidod, and gruffly 
cut short tho impetuous expression of 
gratitude with which the generous 
olfer was joyfully accepted. The loan 
was in fact a gift, fof w hen, some time 
afterwards, Carcassonne remitted to 
his friend a small instalment of his 
debt, scraped togetlier by a pinching 
economy that did him honour, out of 
his slender pay, the little draft was 
returned to him, w'ith the words, 
“ You shall jiay me when yon are 
colonel.” And as all subsequent at¬ 
tempts were met by the same answer, 
tho money was still unpaid. But 
never did loan bear better interest of 
gratitude. Carcassonne liad never 
forgotten the obligation, was never 
weaiy of seeking opportunities of re¬ 
quiting it. These were hard to find, 
for his friend was now a rich man, and 
there was little tho dragoon could do 
for him beyond choosing his horses, 
and giving his grooms valuable veteri¬ 
nary hints, derived from his long ex¬ 
perience of the chevalino race in the 
stables of the 1st Chasseurs. Once 
only was he fortunate enough to hear 
his benefactor slightingly spoken of at 
a public table in Paris. That was a 
happy day for Carcassonne, and a sad 
one for the offender, who was taken 
home a few honrs afterwards with a 
pistol bullet in Uls shtnilder. 



, ■ The oWect efdevoted 
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Afeie^tp the. swi^tf and -ye^ne ofsjtfbh 
fjjq'pd^ipV iuod'i-elarBed 4 after his 
.oWfl^foahtoBr—thatlsto say^ somearhat 
' ^jhe pwi^ .of a .nDbte dog pfermlta 
itjs deroonBtrathgis dl^ l^ffectibn, and 
''l-oqBlteis th^ }sy an eccaslonal caresp. 
'When fJarcassoflpe came to Paris, 
tritiefa he did as often as he could gjii 
' leave' of absence from his dntiea In 
Africar bis first' visit was always for 
his beheTactbr, wh'o Jin variably jlpt.Up 
a diu'ner for hitn^not at xfis oWh 
hbn^e, Which the dragpon would have 
considered a tame pi'oceeding, bat at 
some renowned restaurant—a regular 
•■hamboche^ as the African styled it, 
where champagne corks flow and 
punch flamed from six in the evening 
till any hour after midnight. Then, 
the civilian’s occupations bping nume¬ 
rous,'^ and his sphere of life quite dif¬ 
ferent "from that of the soldier, the two 
saw but, little of each other, except 
through a casual meeting in the rich 
man’s stables, or on the boulevard, or 
when—but this was very rare—Car¬ 
cassonne was "Surprised in his room, 
at the Northern Eagle, by an unex¬ 
pected but most welcome visit from 
his friend, come to smoke a passing 
cigar, and have ten minutes’ chat over 
boyish days and reminiscences. 

These visits were a great treat to 
the captain ; and it was the anticipa¬ 
tion of one of them that now kept him 
in his room. To his astonishment, he 
bad received that morning a note from 
his friend, requesting him to remain 
at homer in the evening, as he would 
call upon and crave a service of him. 
Carcassonne was delighted at the in¬ 
timation, and not feeling quite certain 
whem evening might be said to begin, 
be shut liimself up in his room at four 
o’clock,!^ ordered in dinner from a 
neighbouring traiiteur, sipped his coffee 
in contented solitude, andnow awaited, 
with the dutiful patieiv^ of a soldier 
on sentry, the promised coming of his 
friend. At last a cough and a heavy 
footstep were beard upon the stairs; 
the captain took up a candle, opened 
the doorj and, stepping out into the 
glooQ^ corridor, the light fell upon 
the ungainly figure, and sullen 
felines, of ^gUmund Fatello. 

r Come in, my dear fellow,”- cried 
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p8rcaasozlme.in his sfentoriaq tones, 
and With a sqldieris oath. ** I’ve ex¬ 
pected yowthese three hours. What— 
wet? Snow? Come to the fire, and 
take a sup^^f cognac till the punch is 
. made.” »* 

It snowed, heavily ontside, and the 
banker^ .u|>Der ebat had caught a few 
large flakes'in crossing the court. He 
heeded iibem not, but patting down, 
upt'ai^ed, ihe glass of brandy handed 
to him by the captain, he took a chair, 
and motioned Carcassonne to another. 

“ Whafcjthe deuce is the matter with 
you, Siglmnund?>” said. |^he captain, 
looking hard at his friend. “ Are you 
ill?” ' V > 

“ Better than I have for a long time 
been. Fresh from a wedding.” 

“Oho!” said Carcassonne. “I 
thought you bad not put on full dross 
to visit your old comrade in his den 
at the Northern Faglc. And whose 
wedding was it?” 

“A singular one,” replied the banker, 
parrying the question. “Strangely 
brought about, certainly. Would you 
Uke to hear.itshistory, Carcassonne?” 

“ By al! means,” said the captain, 
who always liked whatever Fatello 
proposed. “ But the business you 
came about?—you said 1 could do 
something for you. What is it ? ” 

“ Plenty of time for that. ^ will 
keep. Let me tell you of this mar¬ 
riage.” 

“ Delighted to listen,” said Carcas¬ 
sonne, settltuf himself in his chair, 
an^ filling lils pipe from a huge em¬ 
broidered bag, once the property of an 
Arabian Emir’s lady, but wliich a 
razzia bad degraded ipto a rddlptaclo 
for tobacco, ^ 

“ Yon irinst know, then, Carca.s- 
sonne,” said Fatello, “ that a friend 
of mine,«named Oliver, a man of 
middle age, more calculated to shine 
in a counting-honsc than in a bondoii-, 
was fool enough, not very long ago, 
to fall in love with a beautiful girl, 
twenty years younger than himself; 
and as he was rich, and her father 
avaricious, the marriage was brought 
about, althondi not altogether with 
her good will.” * 

“ Bad,” quoth the captain, between 
two puffs of nis pipe. ’ “ An unwilling 
bride is apt to prove a sour wife.” 

Once married,” continued Fatello, 
without heeding his friend’s inteirup- 
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tion, “ Oliver, who knew he had not 
his wife’s love, spared no pains to 
obtain her friendship. He was not 
such a man, either by person, man¬ 
ners, or temper, as women are apt 
to fancy; but, to atone for his de¬ 
ficiencies, he cover|!d her with gold, 
wUkS the slave of her caprices, fore¬ 
stalled her slightest wish. Her amuse¬ 
ment and happiness were the whole 
study of his life; and after a while his 
efforts seemed crowned with success. 
She treated him as a friend, and ■ 
appeared contented with her lot. 
This was all he liad dared to lioi)e, and, 
having attained this, he was happy. 
His existence, from boyhood u]) wards, 
had been agitated and laborious, but 
riches had rewarded his toils, and ho 
could now look forward to a long 
period of happiness and repose. At 
the veiy momiht he indulged these 
visions of a bright future, a single 
word, whispered in his ear by a phy¬ 
sician of high repute, crumbled the 
entire fabric. That word was (’ou- 
sumption, and when he heard it ho 
knew his doom was sealed. His father, 
his elder brother, his sisters, all had 
bi!cn carried off, in the prime of their 
strengtli, by the insidious disease, 
whoso germ, implanted in their sys¬ 
tem bjg?ore they saw the light, was 
ineradicable by tlic resources of art. 
Tlie shock was severe—it’could not 
be otherwise—for most of tlio things 
w'ere his for which men pri/.o life. 
Hut he was no flbltroon, to pine at 
the approach of death ; and he nerved 
himself to meet like a man his inevit¬ 
able fate. Although with scarce a 
shadow of hope, he neglected no means 
of combating the deadly malady; and, 
enjoining secrecy to his physician, he 
concealed from everyone his belief tliat 
his days w'ere numbered and ins race 
wellnigh run. He was calm and re¬ 
signed, if not hopeful, wiicn he one 
day recoi^'ed a letter tliai. cliillcd his 
very soul. His wife, it told him, loved 
another, whom she w’ould meet that 
night at a masquerade. Although 
anonymous, its indications were so 
precise, tliat Oliver, spun-ed by fiercest 
jealousy, disguised himself and went 
secretly to the ball. There he dis¬ 
covered ills wife, in the company of a 
foreign fopling, who, for some time 
previously, had been a frequent visitor 
at his house. He kept near them, 
von. i.xrv.—NO. cccxcviii. 


occasionally catching a sentence con¬ 
firmatory of his'suspicions, until they 
withdrew from the crowd, and sou^it 
a retired nook, where to converse un¬ 
interrupted. He found means to 
secrete himself in their vicinity, and 
overheard—no evidence of his dis- 
hououi', for then he had stabbed them 
where they stood—but words whence 
he gathered the existence of the most 
heartless, perfidious, and cold-blooded 
calculation. 

“ The wife of his bosom, to gain whose 
affection he had squandered millions, 
and changed his very nature, impa¬ 
tiently awaited his death to bestow her 
hand, and the fortune he should be- 
riuoath her, on the smooth-tongued 
seducer whose arts had beguiled her. 
The secret of his fatal malady had 
been divulged by the physician, to 
whom alone it w'as knowi, in tlic hear¬ 
ing of tills foreign adventurers who, 
ever upon the watch to redeem liis 
broken fortunes by a wealthy mar¬ 
riage, pi-ofited by the disdosnre. He 
obtained an introduction to Oliver’s 
house, and aiijilled every art and 
energy to gain his wife's affections. 
He was but too successful. Slic 
listened to his protestations, and on 
IcaiTiing her husband’s impending 
death, jilcdged herself to become liis, 
when she sliould be released by it from 
tics slie abhorred. All this, and more, 
Oliver gathered from their conversa¬ 
tion, to which he had tlic courage to 
listen to the end, althougli each sen¬ 
tence wcut to his heart like a stab, 
leaving in the wound the '^enom- of 
hate and jealousy, to rankte there 
until the latest moment of his life. 
What had you done, Carcassonne, 
had you been in liis place ? ” 

Pardieu!" said the captain, who 
had listened with profound attention, 
and groat expenditure of smoke, to 
his friend’s narrative; “I can hardly 
say, Sigismuud. If I had kept my 
hands off the butterfly scoundrel when 
1 heard him courting my wife, I should 
have followed him when ho had had 
his chat out, and requested the plea¬ 
sure of crossing swords with him at 
his earliest convenience; and haiH 1 
got one good cut at him, he should not 
liave needed another. What did your 
friend ?” 

“ Very nearly what you have said. 
He went homo and destroyed his will, 

8 It 
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and made another. Then he sought 
his enemy, to challenge him to an 
instant encounter. The mean villain 
denied his treachery, and swore that 
her to whom his vows of love were 
addressed was not Oliver’s wife, but 
his sister-in-law. Oliver well knew 
this to be a lie, but he affected to be¬ 
lieve he had been deceived by simi¬ 
larity of dress and imperfect hearing, 
for the subterfuge had suddenly sug¬ 
gested to him a sure means of punish¬ 
ing his faithless wife, and defeating her 
seducer’s aim. lie declared himself 
willingto aid the views of tlie foreigner 
—one JRaroii Steinhild. an Austrian 
of high farailj^, but ruined fortunes 
—and to urge his sister-in-law to 
accept his hand. Disagreeably sur¬ 
prised at such willingness, where, l)e 
had wished and expected opposition, 
Stcinfeld strove to recede, but found 
extrication impossible from the trap 
he had rushed into. Finally he was 
compelled to yield; the less unwill¬ 
ingly because the bride thus given him 
was not witliout fortnne, which Oliver 
exaggerated, the better to aiinro him. 
i>o that, when Oliver left him, it was 
to convey his formal pro’posals to the 
lady, who was nothing loath, .and 
to-day they were m.arried.” 

“To-day!” exclaimed (’aveassonne. 
“Tlli^, then, is the wedding you c.onn* 
from. And w'hal said JMadame Oli¬ 
ver ?” 

“What could she sayV 3Iade .all 
Ihe secret opimsition she conld, jn> 
doubt; and then, finding it in vain, 
for her sislcr seemed as mneli fasei- 
nated by the Austrian Lothario as sin* 
was herself, she took ill and kept lier 
bed. Il needed all her woman's prides 
.•ind her fear ofjnalicions comment, to 
carry her (‘aimly tiirongh to-day'^ 
ceremonies and festivities.” 

“Avon- str.ango tale!’’ cried llie 
. eajptain. “ And all tnio, eh V” 
r “ To the letter. Ilut that is no| :dl. 
O^o-day, after the mamage, Olh’er 
‘sought live minnte.s' conversation witli 
his newly-made bvother-in-l.aw; and 
his first act, wdieii tliey ■wei'e alone, 
v.-tjs to hand him the .anonymous letter 
lip had receive;^ on the day of tiie 
masrpiemde, in which woas mentioned 
the cedourof the ribbons worn by Ma- 
dame^livor at the ball, as a sign by 
which Steinfeld was to distinguish lieV 
amongst tiie crowd of dominos.” 


“ Good!” said Carcassonne empha¬ 
tically. '• And what said the Kaiser- 
lic?” 

“ Denied every thing, until Oliver 
rcoapitnlated, word for word, certain 
phrases of the conversation lie liad 
overheard. This .struck him dumb; 
but soon he recovered bis effrontery, 
and expressed surprise at Oliver’s re¬ 
viving tlie subject, especially at that 
moment.” 

“ ‘ Since yon deemed it advisable 
to overlook tlic offence at the time, 
and to promote, my marriage with your 
sister-in-law,’ he said, ‘T cannot un¬ 
derstand your motive, for now raking 
np the grievance,.’ 

“ ‘ 1 will explain,’ replied Oliver. 
‘I nmrried you to my sister-in-law 
that yon might never be my widow’s 
Inisb.and. wliether I die a few months 
iience, by tlie liand^^if God, or to- 
inomiw by yonvs, in the duel wdiicli 
shall 110 longer be deiayed.”’ 

“Tlie devil!” slionted the captain, 
at this annonneement. “ Yonr friend 
Olivia* is the avrong man to jest with, 
T see that. But will lie really light 
hi.s .sister's hn.sband 

“ lie really will,” repHcil f'atello, 
calmlv. “ Should von seniple, in hi.-* 
place’?’' 

“ By my soni, it's hard to ^ay, till 
one i.s tried. We arc nscal in Afrie:!. 
to hear fellows reckoning on onr boors 
lififore we lliiiik of leaving them nil’. 
But llial hurt' neither us nov tin' 

boots, whilst a man's wife-Tl is 

aggravating, certainly, iiartieiilarly to 
a man of your Olivia's temper. A 
.saint or a priest might not approve, 
but, as a .soldier and sinner. J mas; 
say reveiu'e, in snrli a case, .seoin.s 
sweet .niul natural.” 

“'riien,” .said F.atcllo, “1 may 
reckon on yonr assistance to-mor¬ 
row '’ 

“ On my n.ssistance!—T— yon ! 
What the devil do yon mean ?” en'i if 
Carcassonne, dropping his pipe, am! 
.'■'tarting from his scat in e.xtraordiii.ary 
lierturbation. 

“Merely that my friend Oliver .an ' 
yonr friend Fatello are one and l!ie 
same person, whose, bnsiness here 
to-night is to a.sk you to second hi:n 
in hi.s duel to-morrow with Baron 
Ernest von Steinfeld, married lid'^ 
momiiig to Mademoiselle Sebastiana 
floufaloii.” 
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CllzVr. V.—THE DAY AFTER THF. WEDDINCJ. 


It may easily bo imagined that 
Steinfeld, bravo as he unquestionably 
was, did not feel particularly pleased 
at finding himself called upon to risk 
his life in a profitless duel, at the very 
moment when that life had acquired 
fresh value in his eyes, through his 
acquisition of a pretty wife and a 
handsome fortune. The former, it is 
true, the baron, whose utter selfishness 
made him incapable of love in the 
higher sense of the word, prized only 
as a child docs anew plaything, or an 
epicure a fresh dish presented to his 
sated palate. Pretty and attractive 
as his bride was, her personal charms 
weighed far le4|^ with him than her 
golden ones. Even in these he had 
been somewhat disappointed. Al¬ 
though considerable, they were less 
than Fatello’s round-numbered gene¬ 
ralities had led him to expect; and, 
moreover, when the time came to dis¬ 
cuss the .settlements, the banker fought 
hard to secure his sisler-iii-law’s for¬ 
tune upon her own head and that of 
her chikireii. "I'his, however, Siein- 
feld vigorously resisted, urging the 
necessity of extricating hi.s estates 
irom jiawn ; and Sebastiana, ena¬ 
moured other handsome bridegroom, 
and w'hose ardent and jealous imagiua- 
tiou drew' a romantic picture of a 
tete-a-tete existence in a secluded 
chateau, far from the rivalries of a 
capital, exi)ressed so strongly her will 
to apply her fortune in the manner 
JSIeinfeld desired, that Fatello, after 
much opposition, and with no good 
grace, was compelled to yield the.jmint. 
The sum thus placed in the Austrian’s 
power, although less than he had 
anticipated, was yet so largo to 
a man in his position, tliat its pos¬ 
session threw a pleasant rose-eoloiu-ed 
tint over Ins'exisfeiice, of which the 
]>ro.spect of poverty, and the annoy¬ 
ances of duns, had for some time juist 
deprived it. Ho that when, upon his 
wedding-day, Eatcllo fiercely taxed 
liim with his perfidy, repeated the 
words of insult he luxd addressed to 
liim on the morrow of the mtvsquci'ade, 
and insisted upon a duel, the baron 
(iid all in his power to pacify him, 


urging their now but near connexion 
as an insuperable obstacle to a quarrel, 
and even humbling himself to express 
contrition for his olleuce, w'hicli he 
persisted, however, would have been 
viewed as but a venial one by any 
but so morbid, jealous, and vimUctive 
a person as Fatello, and which, in no 
case, considering the relation they 
now stood in to each other, could be 
held to justify them in seeking cacli 
other’s life. But to his expostulations, 
a])ologies, and arguments, Fatello re¬ 
plied with sucli savage invective and 
ungovernable violence, taunting the 
baron with cowardice, and threatening 
him, if he refused the reparation de¬ 
manded, with public exposure and 
manual chastisement — threats, of 
whose execution Fatello’s intemperate 
character and colossal frame (the 
latter .«till muscular and powerful in 
spite of the disease mining it) allowed 
very little doubt—that Stcinfeld saw 
there was no alternative but to accept 
the meeting; and, assuming the cold 
ami haughty tone of an injured man, 
he briefly aiTangcd with Fatello its 
princii)al conditions. To avoid scan- 
diil, and to insure, as far as possible, 
the safety of the survivor, the duel 
w as to take place in the grounds of a 
country hou.se belonging to thebanker, 
at about a league from L’aris, and the 
seconds and surgeon were to be 
pledged to the strictest secrecy. 
Fatello named Captain Carcsi-ssonne, 
and Steinfcid the Viscount Arthur de 
Mcllay, betw'een whom tli<' details of 
the afiair were to be settled. 

Both the principals, Imwevcr, in 
this singular duel, w'crc destiued to 
experience diflicnlties from th(^ friends 
they had fixed upon to second them.« 
(.laplaiii Carcassonne, who himself 
cared'no more for a duel than an Eu-, 
glish prizelighter does for a round 
witli the gloves, and who never slept a 
wink the fewer, or ate a mouthful less 
breakfast before going out to lights 
one, w'as seized with a sudden trepl^ 
dation when lie learned that his friend,' 
whom he well know to be miskilled in 
fence and fire, was to cuter tlu'. field 
with a man reputed expert in both. At 
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first he would not hear’ of the meeting 
taking place, swearing, in direct op¬ 
position to what he had jnst before 
said, that he should not think of fight¬ 
ing for such a trific. When this plea 
was overruled, a bright idea struck 
him. He would pick a quarrel with 
Steinfeld, and wing him with a pis¬ 
tol-shot, or spoil his beauty with a 
sabre-cut, just as Fatello chose; ay, 
would kill him outright, if nothing less 
would satisfy his vindictive friend. 
But Fatello, whose morbid desire of 
revenge had assumed the character of 
a monomania, rejected all the cap¬ 
tain’s plans ; and Carcassonne, whoso 
affection and deference for his old 
companion and benefactor w'cre un¬ 
bounded, ceased to make objections, 
and fixed his thoughts solely upon 
the necessary preliminarie.«. As to 
Fatcllo’s announcement of the danger 
his life was in from lurking disea.se, (a 
danger more remote, but also more 
certain than that he would incur upon 
the morroAv,) it would deeply have 
grieved the, worthy captain had he 
attached the least credit to it; but his 
contempt for doctors and their prog¬ 
nostications prevented his dwelling on 
it longer than to give a smile to the 
crednlity of his friend. Meanwhile 
Steinfeld had some trouble with de 
Mellay. It not being the fashion in 
France for newly-matrieil couples to 
escape from the place of their wedding 
as fast as four posters can caiTj' them, 
the baron had taken his bride to his 
house in the Hue St I.<azare, which a 
little arrangement had adapted for 
their residence during the lew days 
that were to elapse before their de¬ 
parture for ticrniany. There, upon 
the evening of his wedding-day, he 
had a conferehce with the viscount, 
who, startled, like Carcassonne, at the 
news of the projected duel, insisted 
on full explanations before consenting 
to render Steinfeld the service required 
of him. These explanations Stein¬ 
feld was compelled to give; and al¬ 
though he spread over them a varnish 
favourable to lum.sclf, de Mellay 
plainly saw that the part the Austrian 
had played in the whole affair did him 
no credit, and that Fatello’s extra- 
ordinaiy vindictiveness, if not justi¬ 
fied, was in some degree extenuated, 
by his adversary’s perfidious ma- 
oceuyres and gross breach of hospital¬ 


ity. He at first insisted on attempting 
a reconciliation, but Steinfeld having 
convinced him of its impossibility, he 
would not refuse to stand by an in¬ 
timate friend and companion, who bad 
more than once gone upon the ground 
with him. He suggested, however— 
almost, indeed, made it a condition— 
that the baron should fire wide, or not 
at all the first time, in doing which ho 
ran little risk, for Fatello was known to 
be unskilled with the pistol. De Mcl- 
lay resolved to jdace the duellists as fur 
apart as possible, and to make them 
fire together. H<>, made sure Fatello 
would miss the first shot, and that 
then, if Steinfeld hud not fired, the 
affair could easily bo made up. 

It was three in the afternoon, and 
the snow lay thick upon the ground, 
when Steinfeld and his second en¬ 
tered a small door#r the paling of 
tlie banker’s i>ark, at a short di.staiu’e 
from which thej' had dismissed their 
hackney coach. Fatello, Carcassonne, 
and Dr Filori, had preceded them in 
the banker’s can’iage. The five men 
met 111)011 a bowling-green surrounded 
by trec.s, which, although loafles.s, 
were .so thickly ])lantcd as to form an 
impervious screen. !Morc for form’s 
sake and the satisfaction of conscicnci', 
than with hope of success, the seconds 
essayed a reconciliation. The at¬ 
tempt was rendered fruitless by Fatel¬ 
lo’s firm determination ; and after a 
brief conference between the viscount 
and Carca.«.sonne, the combatants 
were placed at twenty jiaces. It was 
agreed they were to fire together, 
when six had been counted. The 
seconds stepped asidi;. Caieassonne 
counted. When he camo to sir” a 
single report followed. Steinfeld 
staggered. De Mellay ran to him. 

“ Nothing,” said the baron. “]\Iy 
dear brother-in-law shoots better than 
I thought, that is all.” And he 
showed a rent made by Fatello’s 
ballet in the front of his tightly- 
buttoned .surlout, near the waist. 
A button had been cut away, and the 
ball had grazed the skin, but without 
drawing blood. 

“This shall not avail you, sir,” 
cried Fatello, in a tone of indescrib¬ 
able exasperation. “ We came to 
fight, not to play. Fire, sir I” And 
he stood sideways, expecting his 
advcrsar 3 '’.<« bullet. 
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Steinfeld smiled bitterly. 'Then 
raising his pistol, he took aim at a 
red-breast, which, scared from the 
bough by Fatello’s fire, ha<l again 
settled, tamed by cold and hunger, 
upon a sapling fivc-and-twenty paces 
off. J3ark and feathers Hew at the 
same time, and the unlucky little bird 
lay disembowelled upon the snow. 
Carcassonne and do Mellay ex¬ 
changed a word or two, aud advanced 
towards Fatello. 

“ Enough done, my dear Sigis- 
mnnd,” said the captain. “ After the 
baron’s forbearance, tliis can go no 
farther.” 

Fatcllo’s reply was a torrent of im¬ 
precations. llis eyes were bloodshot, 
his clieeks pale sis death: he was 
insane with passion. The captain in 
vain endeavoured to soothe and calm 
him. lie raged aud stormed like a 
madman. 

“Monsieur Fatello,” said do hlcllay, 
with surprise—almost with disgust— 
“ for heaven’s sake compose yourself. 
Tills persistence is unworthy of yon. 
What injury have you received to 
justify such malignity? Neither your 
second nor myself can let this affair 
proceed, otherwise than to a recon¬ 
ciliation.” 

'I’lierc was a decision in the young 
man’s tone and manner that seemed 
to strike Fatello and check his fury. 
For a moment or two he gazed silently 
ah the viscount, as if recalled to rea¬ 
son by his remonstrance. It Avas the 
trick of the maniac, to put the keeper 
off his guard. Suddenly pushing 
Carcassonne aside, he reached, in tAvo 
bounds, a pistol-case that laj' open at 
a short distance, and, seizing one of 
the AA'eapons, levelled it at Stciufcld. 
With a cry of horror, do Mellay and 
Carcassonne thrcAv themselves before 
the baron. 

“This is murder!” exclaimed the 
viscount. 

“ Stop I” said Steinfeld, pale, but 
quite calm. “ Wait a moment, sir, 
and you shall be satisfied. There is 
no alternative, my dear de Mellay. 
Monsieur Fatello insists. Give mo 
the other pistol.” 

Dc Mellay hesitated, and looked at 
the captain. 

“ Ma foi!" said Carcassonne, 
shrugging* his shoulders, as if he 
thought a bullet more or less hardly 


worth so much discussion—“if they 
will have itl” The principals re¬ 
sumed their ground, aud the Avord 
was again given. This time both 
pistols Avero discharged. Steinfeld 
stirred not, hut Fatello fell to the 
gi'ound and lay there without motion. 
Dr Filori ran forAvard, and, kneeling 
begldehirn, unbuttoned his coat. There 
was a small blue spot on the breast, 
from Avhicli oozed a drop or two of 
blood. The doctor seized the wrist 
of the fallen man. Steinfeld and the 
seconds gazed anxiously in his face, 
awaiting his. verdict. 

“ I aimcil at his arm,” said Stcin- 
feld gloomily, “ but the cold made my 
hand shake.” 

Carcassonne seemed not to hear tlie 
rcmai’k. De Mellay glanced at the 
baron, and then at the bird that lay 
upon the blood-sprinkled snoAv more 
than twenty yards off. 

“ (iuitc dead,” .said Pilori, letting 
the arm fall. “ It is a painful thing 
to kill a man,” added the materialist 
doctor to Steinfeld, wJio stood regard¬ 
ing his wetim witli a moody and 
regretful gaze. “ It may be satis¬ 
factory to you to kuoAv that he 
could not liaA'C lived six mouths 
longer.” 

In France, a fcAV years ago, duels, 
even when fatal in result, did not 
necessarily entail strict judicial inves¬ 
tigation, unless such investigation Avas 
provoked by the friends of the fallen 
man. In the instance here recorded, 
no one thought proper to take vindic¬ 
tive steps. Fatello’s coachman was 
instmeted, and largely bribed, to say 
that his master had been struck with 
apoplexy in his carriage, and that, on 
discovering his condition, he had at 
once driven him to Dr Pilori. The 
physician’s arrival at the house, in 
company with the corpse, and the 
absence of hemorrhage from the 
Avound, rendered it easy to conceal the 
latter, and gave plansibility to the 
story, which found general credit. It. 
Avas not till several days afterwards 
that a report spread of the real cause 
of the banker’s death. Even then it 
attained little publicity, and by many 
was looked upon as a malicious fabri¬ 
cation. Before it got wind, however, 
the survivors of the domestic drama 
we have narrated, were far from 
its scene. By a will made a month 
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before his death, Fatello had left the 
whole of his great riches, with the 
exception of some inuuificent doua> 
tioQS to public charities, and of an 
ample legac}' to Captain Carcassonne, 
to a cousin of his own name in Alsace. 
But he could not alienate his wife's 
fortune, or depriv'c her of the splendid 
jointure secured to lier by her father’s 
cautious greediness; and these consti¬ 
tuted very large wealth, with which 
his widow, shortly' after his death, left 
Paris for her native country. Her 
Parisian friends and acquaintances 
were edified, in the highest degree, by 
the grief she displayed at B’atello’s 
decease. She wtis disconsolate; and, 
fur at least a day and a half, “ cclte 
pauvre, Madame Falello" was the pre¬ 
vailing topic of conversation, and Lh(! 
object of universal sympathy. Hen¬ 
pecked husbands held her up as a 
model of conjugal affection; and 
wicked wives secretly wondered at 
the poignant regret show n by such a 
young, rich, and handsome widow', 
for so ugly, uiipreposse.ssing, and 
morose a man. But it occuired to no 
one to seek the cause of her 
excessive grief in a bridal wreath in¬ 
stead of in a funeral shroud; to trace 
the source of her .sorrow to the loss 
of an expected husband whom .she 
passionately loved, not to that of 
a departed one, wliom she never 
regretted. 

Although little apprehensive of per¬ 
secution, many .motives* concurred to 
render Paris an undesirable residence 
for tbe survivor of the duel in which 
Fatello met bis death. The day after 
the fatal meeting, a travel ling carriage 
left Paris by the road to Brnssel.s. Jt 
contained Ernest von Steinfeld and 
his bride. In spite of some practice 
in duelling, and of tbe triple armour 
of selfishness in which he was habi¬ 
tually cased, there was a cloud 
upon the baron’s brow which change 
of scene and the caresses of his 
young wife did not always suffice to 


dissipate. And, although sensible to 
his bride’s beauty and fascination, and 
grateful, as far as it was in bis nature 
to be so, for the passionate affec¬ 
tion she showedhirn,it may bedonbted 
whether he vvould not liave repulsed 
her endearments, and spurned her 
from him, had he detected a secret 
that lav buried in the innermost ro- 
cesse.s of her heart—had,hcy<iCoguised, 
In Sebastiaua Gonfalon, the writer 
of the two anonymous letters that 
tended so materially to bring about 
her marriago, and the violent death 
of Sigismund ITatello. 

As it was, the Baroness von Stein¬ 
feld had not long to congratulate her¬ 
self on the success of her culpable 
mauaaivres, whose sole extenuation 
was to be found in the fiery past'ions 
of Imr race, and in a moral education 
totally neglected. Doubtless, when 
jtlanuiug and carrying out her guilty 
scheme, the possibility of so terrible a 
result never occurred to her; and it 
w’ere attributing improbable depravity 
to one so 3 'ouiig to <loubt that she 
felt remorse at tij(> catastro])he. She 
did not long aw'ait her pnni.shment. 
Bright as were httr hope.s of liappincAs 
when led to the altar by the man sIjc 
adored, .she soon wa.s bitterly' con-. 
vinced, that no true or permanent 
felicity could be the consoquenee of 
a union achieved by guiltj* artifice, 
and scaled w'itli a brother’s blood. A 
few mouths were suffieJent to darken 
her destiny and blight her joys Her 
fortune swallowed up b^' Steinfeld’s 
debts and extravagance, her person 
speedily became indifi'erent to the 
sated and cold-hearted voluptuaiy ; 
and w'hilst her reckless husband, 
faithful to nothing but to his hatred 
of matrimonial ties, again galloped 
upon the road to ruin, in the most 
dissipated circles of the Austrian 
capital, she saw herself condemned to 
solitude aud unavailing regrets, in the 
very castle where sho had anticipated 
an existence of unalloyed bliss. 
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THE “ GREEN IIAN1>.” 
A “ SlIOlil'” YARN.* 


“ Come, old sliip, give us a yarn!” 
said the youuger foroeastle-mcu to an 
old one, on liosu'd of an Indiainau 
then swiftly cleaving the waves of the 
we.steru Atlantic before the trade- 
wind, and ontward-ltoiiud, with a 
hearty crew and a munbcjr of passen¬ 
gers. It was the .second of the two 
4 log-watche.s; and, the shij) being 
still in the region of evening twilights, 
lier men, iu a goitd huniour, and with 
leisure, were then ii.snally disposed, 
as on Ihi.s occasion, to make, ia.st their 
roaming thoughts by helj) of a good 
3’ani, wJion it could Ix^got. There wore 
]»lcut3' individuals, amongst a crew 
of fort3’^, caienlatcd by their experience, 
or else 1)3’^ their llowol'.sjiiritsand fanew, 
to .spin it. Rach watch in to which they 
were divided had it.s e.s|)ceial story¬ 
teller, with whose merits it twitte.d the 
♦a her, and on opiiortuuitx' of a ge.nc'ral 
reunion. Ilie3'’ were ])itted against one 
anotiier like two tighting-coeks, or a 
couple of rival novoli.sts in more 
polished literary societ3' at home. 
'The one was a grave, solemn, (»ld 
N^)rth-Sea whaler with one eye, Avho 
professed to look down with conteni))t 
upon ail raw head-work, on jiavigation 
compared with .seamanship, and lic- 
tion against fact. As for himself, he 
ri'Sted all his lame upon actual expe¬ 
rience, and told long diy narratives of 
old shi])mates, ol his vo.vages and ad¬ 
ventures, .and sometimes (if the most 
incredible incidents, with a geimino 
briny gusto which pleased the v(*teran 
.«tager.s be3^ond expression. 'I'liey 
were full of points of seamanship — 
expedicnt.s for nice eracrgencies, tacks, 
knots, and sidices; he gave the very 
(tonversation of his charaeter.s, with 
all the “says he” and “ says 1 and 
one long recital of the old fellow’s 
tnriKKl upon the question betw(‘eu 
himself and a newl'anglcd sccond- 
inato about the right way to set uji 
back-stays, in Avhich he, the sailor, 
w'ns proved correct by the loss of the 
ship. The other story-teller, again, 
was a Wapping man; a livel}', impu¬ 
dent young Cockney, who had the 


most miraculous faculty of telling lies 
—not only palpable lies, but lies abso¬ 
lutely impos-sible: yet they were so 
subllm(‘,ly told oft(m, and he contrived 
to lug into them such a (juantlty of 
gorgeous tins(d ornameut, as, in his 
happier (illbrt.s, (lecid(!dly to caiTy 
the day against hi.s opi>onent. The 
London hand had seen life too, of 
which, with respect to what is called 
the world, his competitor was as igno¬ 
rant as a child. He had his .sentimen¬ 
tal v(;in, accordingly, iu which he 
took the last love-tale out of some 
“ I’e.nuy Story-Teller” or fashionable 
novel he had spelled over below, and 
turned it over into a parody that 
w'onld have thrown its unfortunate 
author into convulsions of horror, and 
his critics hito shriek.s of laughter. 
The line language of lords and ladies, 
of romantic heroines, or of foreign 
(•(Hints and bandits, wa.s gravely re¬ 
tailed and gravely listened to by a 
throng of admiring jack-tars; wtdlo 
the old whaler smoked his pipe sulkily 
ajiart, gave now and then a .scornful 
glance out of his vveathor-e3’'o, and 
called it ‘‘ all high-dic' and soger’s 
gammon.” 

(Ju this occasion, however, the 
group forward did not solicit the ser- 
> ices of either candidate, as they hap- 
jieued to have present among them a 
shipmate who, by general confession, 
“ took the shine” out of both, al¬ 
though it was rarel}" they could get 
hold of him. “ Old Jack,” the cap¬ 
tain's ]>rivate steward, was the oldest 
.seaman on board, and having known 
the cajdain when the latter went to 
sea, had sailed wdth him almost ever 
since he ewramanded a ship, as well 
as lived in his house on shore. He did 
not now keep his watch, nof take his 
“ trick at the helm,” except when ho 
chose, and was altogether a privileged 
sort of person, or one of “ the idlers.” 
His name was Jacobs, which afforded 
a pretext for calling him “ Old Jack,” 
with the sailor’s fondness for that 
Christian cognomen, which it is diffi¬ 
cult to account for, nnless because 
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Jonali and St John were seafaring 
characters, and the iloman Catholic 
holy clerk St Nicliolas was baptised 
“ Davy Jones,” with sundry other 
reasons good at sea. But Old 
Jack was, at any rate, the best hand 
for a yarn in the Gloucester India- 
man, and had been once or twice 
called upon to spin one to the ladies 
and gentlemen in the cuddy. It was 
partly because of his inexhaustible 
fund of good-humour, and partly from 
that love of the sea which looked out 
through all that the old tar had seen 
and undei'gone, and which made him 
.still follow the bowsprit, although able 
to live comfortably ashore. In his blue 
jacket, white canvass trousers edged 
with blue, and glazed hat, coming 
forward to the galley to light his pipe, 
after serving the captain’s tea of an 
evening, Old Jack looked out over 
the bulwarks, snifted the sharp sea- 
air, and stood with his shirt-sleeve 
11 uttering as he put his ^nger in his 
pipe, the very embodiment of the 
scene—the model of a prime old salt 
who had ceased to “rough it,” but 
could do so yet if needful. 

“ Come, old sliip! ” said the men 
near the windlass a.s soon as Old Jack 
came forward, “ give us a yam, will 
ye?” “Yarn!” said Jack, smiling— 
“ what yam, mates V ’Tis a fine night, 
though, for that same—the clouds flies 
high, and she’s balling off a good ten 
knots sin’ eight bells.” “ That she fs, 
bo’—so give us a yam now, like a 
rcg’lar old A. 1. as you are!” said 
one. “ ’Vast there, mate,” said a 
man-o’-war’s-man, winking to the 
rest,—“ you ’re always a-cargo-pnd- 
dling. Bill! D’ye think Old Jack 
answers to any other hail nor the 
Queen’s? I say, old three-decker in- 
or’nary, we all wants one o’ your 
close-laid yarns this good night. 
Whaling Jim here mbs his down with 
a thought overmuch o’ the tar, an’ 
young Joe dips ’em in yallow varnish, 
—so if you says Nay, why, we’ll all 
save our grog, and get drunk as soon 
as may-be.” “Well, well, mates,” 
said Jack, endeavouring to conceal 
his flattered feelings, “ what’s it to bo, 
though ?” “ Let’s see,” said the 

man-o’-war’s-man—“ ay, give us the 
Green Hand 1” _ “ Ay, ay, the Green 
Hand!” exclaimed one and all. 
This “ Green Hand” was a story Old 
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Jack had already related several 
times, but always with such amusing 
variations, that it seemed on each 
repetition a new one—the listeners 
testifying their satisfaction by growls 
of rough laughtfer, and by the em¬ 
phatic way in which, during a pause, 
they squirted their tobacco-Jnico on 
the deck. AVhat gave additional zest 
to this particular yarn, too, was the 
fact of its hero being no less than the 
captain himself, Avho was at thi.s mo¬ 
ment on the poop qu{irter-deck of the 
ship, pointing out something to a 
group of ladies by the round-house— 
a tall handsomc-looking man of about 
forty, with all the mingled gravity 
and frank good-humour of a sailor in 
his firm weather-tinted countenance. 
To have the power of secretly' con¬ 
trasting his prc.sent position and 
manners with those delineated by Old 
Jack’s episode from the “skipper’s” 
previous biography, was the acme of 
comic delight to these rude sons of 
Neptune, and the nairator Just hit this 
point. 

“Ye see,” began he, “’tis about 
six-an’-twenty 3-car gone since I was 
an able .seaman before the mast, in a 
small Indyinan the3’called tlic Chester 
Castle, lying at that time behind the 
Lsle of Dogs in sight of Grcnidge 
Hospital. She was full laden, but 
there was a strong breeze blowing up 
that wouldn't lot us get underweigh ; 
and, besidc.s, we waited for the most 
part of our hands. I liad sailed with 
the same ship two voyages before; so, 
says the captain to me one day, 
“Jacobs, there’s a lady over at 
Greenwich yonder wants to send her 
boy to sea in the ship—fora sickening 
I s’pose. I’m a going up to town my¬ 
self,” sa3's ho, “ so take the quarter- 
boat, and two of the boys, and go 
ashore with this letter, and sec tho 
young fool. From what I’ve heard,” 
says the skipper, “he’s a jackanapes 
as will give ns more trouble than 
thanks. However, if you find tho 
lady’s bent on it, why, she may .send 
him aboard to-momw if she likes. 
Only w’e don’t carry no young gentle¬ 
men, and if he slings his hammock 
here, you must lick him into shape- 
I’ll make a sailor of him, or a cabin- 
boy.” “ Ay, ay, sir,” saj's I, shoving 
the letter into my hat; so in half an 
hour’s time I knocks at the door of 
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tlic lady’s honsCi rigged out in ray 
best, and hands over the screed to a 
fat follow with red breeches and yal- 
low swabs on his shoulders, like a cap¬ 
tain of marines, that looked frightened 
at ray hail, for I thoii’t he’d been deaf 
b}' the long spell he took before he 
opened the door. In five rainntos I 
hoard a woman’s v’ice ask at the 
footman if there was a sailor awaiting 
below. “Yes, marra,” says he ; and 
■‘show him up,” says she. Well, I 
gives a scrape with my larboard foot, 
and a tug to my hair, when I gets to 
the door of meU a fine room above 
decks, all full o’ tables, an’ chairs, an’ 
sofers, an’ piangers, an’ them sort o’ 
highflying consarns. There was a 
la(ly all in silks and satins on one of 
the sofers, dressed out like a widow, 
with a pretty little girl as was playing 
music out of a large book—and a 
l)icter of a man upon the wall, which I 
at once logged it down for him she’d 
parted company from. “ Sarvint, 
ma’am,” says J. “Come in, my 
good man,” says the lady. “ You’re 
a sailor?” says she—asking, like, to be 
sure if I w'arn’t the cook’s mate in 
dish-guise, I fancy. “ ^\’ell, marm,” 
I raps out, “ I make bould to say as 
I hopes T am!”—an’ I catches a sight 
o’ myself in a big looking-glass behind 
the lady, as large as our sky-sail,— 
and, being a young fellow in them 
days, thinks T, “ Blow me, if Betsy 
Brown asked me that now, I’d ask 
her if was a woman “Well,” 
says she, “ Captain Steel tells me, in 
tljis here letter, he’s agoing to take 
my son. . Now,” says she, “ I’m 
sore against it—couldn’t you say 
some’at to turn his mind?” “The 
best way for that, yer ladyship,’’ says 
I, “ is ^ let him go, if was only the 
length of the Norc. The sea ’ll turn 
his stomach for him, marm,” I says, 
“ an’ then we can send him home by 
a pilot.” “He wanted for to go 
into the navy,” says the lady again, 
“ but I couldn't think on that for a 
moment, on account of this fearful 
war; an’, after all, he’ll bo safer in 
sailing at sea nor in the army or 
navy—don’t you think so, my good 
man ?” “It’s all you knows about it,” 
thinks I; hows’ever, I said there 
wasn’t a doubt oi\ it. “ Is Captain 
Steel a rash man ?” says she. “ IIow 
so, marm ?” says I, some’at taken 
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aback. “ I hope ho does not sail at 
night, or in storms, like too many of 
his profession, I’m afeard,” says she; 

“ I hope he always weighs the .anchor 
in such c,a.scs, very careful.” “ Oh, in 
course,” says I, not knouin’, for the 
life o#me, what she meant. 1 didn’t 
like to come the rig over the poor 
lady, pcein’ her so anxious like ; but it 
was no use, we was on such dilfercnt 
tacks, ye sec. “ Oh yes, marm,” I 
says, “ Cixi)tain Steel al’ays reefs 
taups’ls at sight of a squall brewing 
io wind’rd; and Avc’re as safe as a 
clmrch, then, ye know, with a man at 
the wheel as knows his duty.” “ Thi.s 
relieves my mind,” the lady says, 

“ very muclj but I couldn't think 
why she ke\)t snifling all the time at 
her smelling bottle, as slui wor agoin’ 
to faint. “ Don’t take it to heart so, 
yer ladyship,” 1 says at last; “ I’ll 
look after the young gentleman till ho- 
fimls ids sea-legs.” “ Thank yoTi,” 
says siicT “ but, I beg your pardon, 
M ould ye be kind enough for to open 
the winder, and look out if you sec 
Edw^ard ? I think he’s in the garding. 
—I feel sich a smell of pitch and tarl” 
I hcai's lier say to the girl; and says 
she to me again, “ Do you sec Edward 
there?—call to him, please.” Ac¬ 
cordingly, I couldn’t miss sight of 
three or four young slips alongside, 
for they made iflenty of noise—one of 
’em on top of a water-barrel smoking 
a segar; another singing out inside 
of it for mercy; and the rest roai’ing 
round about it, like so many Bedlam¬ 
ites. “ No wonder the young scamp 
■wants to sea,” thinks X, “he’s got 
nothin’ arthly to do but mischief.” 
“ Which is the young gentleman, 
marm ?” says I, lookin’ back into the 
room—“ Is it him with the seg.ar and 
the i-ed skull-cap ?” “ Yes,” says the 
lady—“call him up, please,” “ Hallo!” 
I sings out , and all rnns off but him 
on the ban-el, and “ Hallo 1” says he. 
“ You’re wanted on deck, sir,” 1 says; 
and in five minutes hi comes my 
young gemman, as grave as yon please. 
“ Edward,” says the mother, “ this is 
one of Captain Steel’s men.” “ Is ho 
going to take me ?” says the young 
fellow, with his hands in his pockets. 
“ Well, sir,” I says, “ ’tis a very bad 
look-out, is the sea, for them as don’t 
like it. You’ll be sorry ten times over 
you’ve left sich a berth as this here„ 
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afore you’re clown Channel.” The 
young (shap looks me all over from 
clue to eaiiiig, and says ho, “My 
raotlier told 3 ’’ou to say that!” “ No, 
air,” says I, “ I says it on my own 
liook.” “ Why did you go yourself, 
then?” says he. “I couldn’t*help 
it,” answers 1. “ Oh,” cays the im¬ 
pertinent little devil, “but yoivrc onlj’ 
one of the common sailors, ain’t .you ?” 
“ Split me, you little bc'ggar!” thinks 
1 , “ if 1 clo('sn’t show .you the odds 
betwixt a common sailor, as ye call 
it, and a lubber of a boj', before long! ” 
Jbit I wasn't goin’ to let him take the 
jaw out o’ me, so J only laughed, an’ 
says f, “ AVli.v, I’m captain of tlu- 
foretop at sea, any Imw.” “ Whon;'s 
yonr huniform, thensaj’s the boy, 
lowering his tone a bit. “ Oh,” J 
says, we doesn’t arays wear huni¬ 
form, VO know, sir. Tliis hero’s what 
we call oudross.” “ I’m sorry, ‘;ir,’’ 
saj’S the lady, “ 1 didn't ax yon to sit 
down.” “ No fdl'euee. at all,* mann,” 
I says, but I took a eoiiph* o’ glasses 
of bi'and^’ as was brought in. 1 .«aw 
’twas no use goiii’ against the .young 
chap; so, when he, askc d wliat he’d 
have, to do aboard,! told Iiim nothing 
to speak of, except count the sails now 
and then, look over the bows to see 
how the ship went, and go aloft \vith 
a sp.y-glas.s. “ Oh,” says his mother 
at this, “ I hope Captain Steel won't 
never allow Edward to go up thosc^ 
dangerous ladders! It is m.v jjcrtic'lar 
reciucst he should be jiuinshed if he 
does.” “ Sartainlj', marrn, I’ll men¬ 
tion it to the captain,” 1 says, “ an’ 
no doubt he’ll give them orders ius^'ou 
speak on.” “ The captain desired me 
to say the j’oung gentleman could 
come aboard as soon as he likes,” says 
1 , before goin’ out of the door. “ Very 
well, sir,” says the lad^', “Isliall see 
tlie tailor this same artenioon, and get 
his clothes, if so be it must.” The 
last word I said wa.s, putting my head 
half in again to tell 'em, “ Tlierc was 
no use gettin’ any huniforras at present, 
seein’ the ship’s sailmaker could do all 
as was wanted arterwards, when we 
got to sea.” 

Well, two or three days after, tiio 
captain sent word to say the ship 
would drop down with the morning 
tide, and Master Collins had better 
be aboard by six o’clock. I went 
ashore with the boat, but the j'oung 
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geramon’s clothes wara’t ready .yet; so 
it was made up ho was to eomc on 
board from Gravesend the day after. 
But his mother and an old lady, a 
friend of tlieirs, would have it they’d 
go and.sec his bed-room, and tako a 
look at the ship, 'd'horc was a bit of 
a breeze with the tide, and the old 
Indiiiman bobbed up ilnd down on it 
in the cold moi’ning ; you could hear 
the wash of w'ater po])pling on io her 
ruddea*, with lier running gear blown 
out in a bend; and Missus Culliii.s 
thought they’d never get up the dirtv 
black sides of the vet.scl, as she called 
’em. The other said Ijcr husband 
hud been a captain, an’ she laid ciuitu 
to a snatch of knowledge. “ Sailor,” 
says she to me, a.s we got muler the 
quarter, “ that tlnu'C tall mast is the, 
main-bowsprit, ain’t itand that 
other is the gallant bowling .von call 
it, don’t you V” says she. “ No doubt, 
mann,” says I, winking to the bovs 
not to laugh. “ It’s all right,” J savs. 
llowsoe\er, as to the bed-room, the 
captain showed ’em over the cabin, 
and ])Ut ’em otf b.\ saving the sliij) was 
so out of order he couhln’t saj' which 
rooms was to be which 3 et, though 
liny needn’t fear Ma.ster Ned would 
get all comfortable; so ashore the poor 
woman went, pretty well pleased, 
considerin’ lier heart was against the 
wliole consiuui. 

Well, the next afternoon, lying oA’ 
Gravesend, out comes a wheny with 
young master. One. of the men 
said thci'o was a midshipman in it. 
“ jMidshipman, bo bio wed!’’ says I ; 
“ did 3 0 over see a reefer in a wheny, 
or sitting out o’ the starn-sheets ? 1 t’s 
mutlier more nor less nor the green¬ 
horn we’ve got.’’ “ Why iloii't the 
b(»’ 8 un pipe to man side-roites for 
him!” says th’ other; “but, my e.ye. 
Bob,” says he to me, “ wdiat a sight 
of traps the chap’s got in the bout!— 
’twill be enough to hcol the Chester 
Castle to the side he berths upon, on 
an oven keel. Do he mean to have 
the captain’s cabin, 1 wonder!” Up 
the side ho scrambles, Avith the hel[» 
of a side-ladder, all togged out to the, 
nines in a span-now blue jacket and 
anchor buttons, a cap with a goutd 
band, and Avhite ducks made to At—as 
jemmy-jossauo' a looking fellow as 
you’d see of a cruise along Lomloii 
parks, AA'ith tiic AA'atormen siugiug out 
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alongside to send down a tackle for 
the (liumagc, which it took a pair of 
]>nrohase-blocks to hoist them oat on 
hoard. “ What’s all this ?” says the 
mate, coming for’ard from the (piar- 
tcr-dcck. “ ’Tis the young gemmaii’s 
traps, sir,” I .says. “ What the devjj!” 
says the mate, “ d’ye think we’ve room 
to .stow all this lumberV Strike it down 
into the foi’chold, Jacobs—but get out 
a blue shirt or two, and a ScoLcli cap, 
for the young whelp first, if he wants 
to sav(5 that smooth toggery of his for 
his raamjny. You’re as green as 
cabbage. I’m feared, iny lad!” unys 
he. liy this time Ihe boy was struck 
all of a heap, an’ diiln’t know what to 
say when he .saw the boat ])ulliug for 
sliore, except he wanted to have a 
-ight of his bed-room. “ Jacobs,” 
says the )uatc, laughing like an old 
b(‘ar, “ take him below, and show him 
his bed-room, as he calls itl” So 
down Avc went to the half-deck, where 
the earj»ent(‘r, bo'siiii, and three or four 
<tf the ’prentices, had their hammocks 
.slang. There J left him to overliaul 
i.is l»ig donkey of a chest, w'hich his 
mother had stowed it Avith clothes 
enough for a lord ambassador, bnt 
nut a blcs.sed thing lit to use—I 
AAouldn't ’a given biy bit of a black 
box for tho Avhole <m it, ten times 
over, 'riu're was another choke-full 
of ging(u*breiul, pots o’ })re8avves, 
])ieKle.s, ami bottles; and, tliiiik.s 1, 
*‘The<»ld lady didn't know what s/iurejs 
is at sea, I l eckon. ’Twill all be gone 
for footing, my boy, l)etbrc jmu’ve 
seen blue water, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

Jn a short time we Avas up anchor, 
going down Avith a fast breeze for the 
Nore ; and we stood out to sea that 
night, havin' to join a coinmy ofi' 
Spithoad. My gentleman Avaa turned 
in all .standing, on tojj o’ some sails 
beloAv; and next day he Avas as sick as 
a greenlioin could be, cleaniugout his 
land-ballast where he lay, nor I didn’t 
seo liim till he’d got better. ’IVas 
bloAving a strong breeze, with light 
canvass all in aloft, and a single reef 
in the top.s’ls; bat flue enough for 
the t-'hannel, except the rain—when 
■what does I sec but tho “ Green 
Hand” on the Aveather quarter-deck, 
holding on by the belaying-pius, Avith 
a yumberclla OA’cr his head. Tho men 
for’ard Avas all in a roar, but none of 
tho officers ■was on deck save the 
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third mate. Tlic mate goes up to 
him, and looks in his face. “ Why,” 
say.s he, “ you confounded long-shore, 
picked-up sou of a green-grocer, av hat 
arc yon after V” an’ he takes the ar¬ 
ticle a slap Avith his larboard-flipper, 
as sent it flyijAg to lecAvard like a puff 
of smoke. “ Keep off the quarter- 
deck, you lubber,” says be, giving him 
a Avlienl doAvu into the. lea-scuppers, 
—“ it’s Avell the captain didn’t catch 
3’e! ” “ Come aft here, some of ye,” 

.sings out third mate again, to brace 
up tlie maiiiyard ; and jmn, ye la/.y 
beggiir, claj) on this moment and puli I” 
At this the greenhorn lakes out a ])air 
o’ gloves, shoves his fingers into ’em, 
and tails on to the rope behind. 

‘‘ Well, damniit!” say.s the.mate, “if 
I ever see the likes o’that! Jacobs, 
get a tar-bucket and tlip hi.s lists in 
it; larn him what liis hands Avas made 
for! I never could bear to sec a 
felloAA' ashore AA'ith lii.s flippers .shoc'd 
like his fi.et; but at sea, eonfourid mo, 
it. would make a man green-sick over 
.again ! ” If you’d only seen lio w ]\las- 
ter (!olliiis looked Avlieii I shoved his 
mi.^SA" fingers into the. tar, and chucked 
the gloves o’board ! The next mo¬ 
ment he ups list and made, a slap 
at me. wlicu in goes the brush in his 
mouth; the mate gives him a kick 
astarn; and the young chap Avent 
.spraAAling down into the half-deck 
ladder, AA’liere the carpenter had his 
.?havin’-glasa rigged to crop his chin— 
and there he gets another clip across 
the jaAA’s Imin Chips. “Mow,” says 
tljc mate, “ the chap ’ll be liker a 
sailor to-moiTOAV. He.’sgotsome spunk 
in liiin, though, bj’- the Avay he Jet 
driA'e at )'0u, my lad,” .sa,3's he : “ that 
fclloAV ’ll cipher catch the cat or spoil 
the monkey. Look after him, Jacobs, 
m3’’ lad,’' saA's the third male ; “ he ’» 
in m3' Avatch, and the captain wants 
him to rough it ouL; so show him tho 
ropes, and let him taste an end now an’ 
then. Ila! ha! ha!” saj's he again, 
laughing, “ ’tis the first time I over 
sec a cmbrcllcr loosed out at sea, and 
but the second I’vo seen brought 
aboard even ! He’s the gi'eenest hand, 
sure enough, it’s bcicn my luck to 
come across! Hut green they say’s 
nigh to blue, so look out if I don’t try 
to make a sailor of the young spark!" 

Well, for the next three or four days 
the poor fellow was knocked about 
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on all hands: he’d got to go aloft to 
the ’gallant cross-ti-oes, and out on 
the yard foot-ropes tlic next morning, 
before breakfast; and, coming down, 
the men made him fast till he sent 
down the key of his bottle-chest to 
pay his footing. If he closed his eyes 
a moment in the watch, slash comes 
a buckctfnl o’ Channel water over 
him ; the third mate would keep him 
two hours on end, lamin’ to rig out a 
sternsail boom, or grease a royal mast. 
He led a dog’s life of it, too, in the 
half-deck: last come, in course, has 
al’ays to go and fill the bread barge, 
scrub the planks, au’ do all the dirty 
jobs. Them otmers'prentices, sich as im 
had for messmates, is always worse to 
their own kind by far nor the '■'■common 
sailors," as the long-shore folks calls 
a foremast-man. I couldn’t help takin’ 
pity on the poor lad, bein’ the only 
one as had seen the way of his up¬ 
bringing, and T fecit a sort of a charge 
of him like ; so one night I had a quiet 
spell with liini in tlie watch, an’ as 
soon’s I fell to speak kind-ways, there 
I seed the water stand i' the boy's eyes. 
“ It’s a good thing,” says he, tryiu’ to 
gulp it down—“it’s a good thing 
mother don’t sec all this! ” “ Ho, ho! ” 
says I, “ my lad, ’tis all but another 
way of bein’ sea-sick! You doesn’t 
get the land cleared out, and snuff the 
blue breeze nat’ral like, all at once! 
Ilows’evcr, my lad,” says I, “ take my 
advice—bring yourhammock an’ chest 
into the fok’sle; swap half j’our fine 
clothes for blue shirts and canvass 
trowsers; turn-to ready and willing, an’ 
do all that’s asked you—^you’ll soon 
find the differ ’twixt the men and a 
few petty officers an’ ’prenticxjs half 
out their time. The m|p ’ll soon 
make a sailor of you: you’ll see what 
a seaman is; you’ll larn ten times the 
knowledge; an’, add to that, you’ll not 
be browbeat and looked jealous on! ” 
Well, next night, what docs he do 
but follows what I said, and afore 
long most of his troubles was over; 
nor there wasn’t a willin’er nor a 
readier hand aboard, and every man 
was glad to put Ned through any, thing 
he’d got to do. The mates began to 
take note on him; and though the 
’prentices never left off callin’ him the 
(jlredn Hand, before we rounded the 
Cape he could take his wheel with the 
best of them, and clear away a stern- 


sail out of the top ill handsome style. 
Wo were out ton months, and Ned 
Collins stuck to the fork’sle through¬ 
out. When we got up the Thames, 
he went ashore to sec his mother in a 
check shirt, and canvass trowsers 
made out of an old royal, with a tar¬ 
paulin hat I built for him myself. He 
would have me to come the next day 
over to the house for a supper; so, 
havin’ took a kindness to the j'onng 
chap, wh 3 ', I couldn’t say nay. TJiere 
I finds him in the midst of a lot o’ 
soft-faced slips and 3 mung ladies, a 
spinning the wonderfullest yarns about 
the sea and tlic ICast Indgees, makin’ 
’em swallow all sorts of horse-marines’ 
nonsense, about mannaids, sca-sar- 
pents, and siclilikc. “ Hallo, my 
lieai’ty 1 ” sa 3 ’s bo, as soon as he saw 
me, “ heave a-hcad here, and bring to 
an anchor in this here blessed chair. 
Young ladies,” sa 3 's he, “ this is Bob 
Jacobs, as I told yon kissed a mar- 
maid his-self. He’s a wonderful hand, 
is Bob, for the fair! ” You ma 3 ’ fancy 
how flabbergasted I was at this, 
though the young scamp was as cool 
as 3 ’ou please, and wouldn't ha’ needed 
much to make him kiss ’em all round; 
but I was al’ays milk-an’-water along¬ 
side of women, if*thcy toj)ped at all 
above m 3 ' rating. “ AVell,” thinks I, 
“ my lad, I wouldn’t ha’ said five 
minutes agone there was any thing of 
the green about ye yet, but I see ’twill 
take another voy’go to wash it all out.” 
For to ra 3 ’’ thiukiu’, mates, ’tis more 
of a land-hibber to come the rig over 
a few poor creatures that never saw 
blue water, than not to know the ropes 
you warn’t told. “O Mister Jacobs!” 
sa 3 's Missus Collins to me that night, 
before I went off, “ d’ye think Edward 
is tired of that ’ere horridsome scayet? ” 
“Well, marm,” I sa 3 's, “I’m afeared 
not. But I’ll tell ye, marm,” says I, 
“ if you want’s to make him cut the 
consarn, the only thing ye can do is 
to get him bound apprentice to it. 
From what I’ve seen of him, he’s a 
lad that won’t bear aught again his 
liberty; an’ I do believe, if he thought 
he couldn’t get free, he’d run the next 
day!” Well, after that, ye sec, I 
didn’t know what more turned up of 
it; for I went myself round to Hall, 
and ships in a timber-craft for the 
Baltic, Just to see some’at now. 

One day, the third voy’ge from that 
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time, on getting tlic length of Black- 
wall, we licard of a strong press from 
the mcn-o’-war; and as Pd got a 
dreadful mislike to the sarvice, there 
was a lot of us marchant-mcn kept 
stowed away close in holes an’ cor¬ 
ners till we could suit ourselves. At 
lastwe got well tired, and a shipmate o’ 
mine and I wanted to go and see onr 
sweethearts over in the town. So 
we hired the slops from a Jew, and 
makes ourselves out to be a couple o’ 
watermen, with badges to suit, a 
carrying of a large parcel and a 
ticket on it. In the arternoon wo 
came back again within sight of the 
Tower, where we saw the coast wa.s 
clear, and made a fair wind along 
Boscinary Lane and Cable Street. 

J list thm y\ e saw a tall young follow, 
in a brown coat, an’ a broad-brim 
hat, standing in the door of a shop, 
with a paper under liis arm, on the 
look-out for .“^ome one. “ Twig the 
Quaker, Bob ! ” my shipmate says to 
me. As soon as lie saw us, out the 
(iuakcr stc}is, and says he to Bill, in 
a sleepy sort of a v’ice, “Priend, 
thou’rt a waterman, I b’lievo ? 

“D- it, yes,” says Bill, pretty 

short like, ‘that’s what we hails for ! 
D’ye want a boat, master ? ” “ Swear 
not, friend,” says the broad-brim; 

“ but what I want is this, jmn sec. 
We have a large vessel, belonging to • 
onr house, to send to Havaunah, and 
willin’ to give double wages, but w'e 
can’t fiud any mariners at this pre¬ 
sent for to navigate. Now,” .says he, 

1 s’posc this onfortunate state o’ 
things is on account of the sinful wai¬ 
ns i.s agoiii’ on—they’re afraid of the 
risk, llows’cver, my friends,” says 
be, “ perhaps, as you knows the river, 
ye could put us upon a way of 
engagin’ tw'cnty or more bold mariners, 
as is not afeared of veutering for 
good pay ? ” and with this he looks 
into his papers; and says Bill, “Well, 
sir, I don’t know any myself—do you 
Bob? ” and he gives me a shove, and 
says under tlie rose,“Nofear, mate,” 
says Bill, “ he’s all over green—don’t 
slip the chance for all hands of ns at 
Jobson’s.” “ Why, master,” I says, 

“ what ’ud ye give them mariners you 
speaks on,‘now?” “Six pound a- 
month, friend,” says he, looking up ; 

but wc gives tea in place of spirits, 
and wc must have steady men. We 
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can’t w'ait, neither,” says he, “ more 
nor three days, or the vessel ^on’t 
sail at all.” “My eye!” says Bill, 

“’t won’t do to lose, Bob!—stick to 
him, that’s all,” “ Well, sir,” I says, 

“ I thinks I docs have a notion of 
•some’al of the sort. If you sends 
your pai)ers to Jobson’s Tavern to¬ 
night, in tlic second lane ’twixt 
liarnaby Street and the Blue Anchor 
Boad, over the water, why. I’ll get ye 
as many hand.s to .sign as you wants!” 

“ Thanks, friend,” says the you% 
broad-brim, “ ] will attend to tliiiie 
advice,”—.so be bidsns good-day, and 
st(‘pi)cd into hi.s door again. “ Bill,” 
sa 3 ^s I, as ‘wo. went off, “ now I think 
on it, i can’t hell) a notion I’ve .seen 
that eli:ii>’s face afore! ” “ Very like,” 
s.ays Bill, “for the matter o’ tliat ’li.s 
the same ^^ith m(‘—1 hem broad-brims 
is BO much <»f a jncce ! But that ’ere 
fellow don’t know nothin’ of .shi]).s, 
sure enough, or he wouldn’t offer 
what he did, and the crimi)s’ houses 
all of a swarm wdth hands ! ” 

“Take my word, mate,” says J, 
“ it’.s a paying trip, or he wouldn’t 
do it—leave a (Quaker alone for that! 
'>V4i,y, the cli,a])’s a pax-tit j-oungstei-, 
but I am blessed if he don’t look as 
starched a.s if lie’d sat over a dask 
for twenty year! ” 

Well, strike me luck}', mates all, if 
the whole affair warn’t a complete ti-ap 1 
Down coiues a clerk with the papers, 
sm*c enough — but in ten minutes 
moi-e the whole blessed lot of ns was 
puckalowcd, and hard an’ fast, bj' a 
strong press-gang. They put us into 
a cutter off Redriff Stairs, an’ the 
lUixt noon all hands was aboard of 
the raiidora frigate at Shee,rnes.s. 
The fii-.st time of being mustered on 
deck, s.ays Bill ’ to me, “ Cus.s my 
eyes. Bob, if tlicre isn’t the ’farnal 
(Quaker! ” I looked, anrl sees a mid- 
sliipnian in luiifoi-m like the i-est, 
and so it was. “The sly soft-san- 
dei-in’beggar! ” says I. “All fair in 
war, and a press-mate! ” says one o’ 
the frigate's men. All the while I 
kept looking and looking at the mid¬ 
shipman ; and at last 1 says to Bill 
when W'O got below, giving a slap to 
my«thigh, “Blessed if it ain’t! it’s 
the (freen Hand himself! ” “ Cveen 
Hand! ” says Bill, sulky cuougli, 
“ who’s the Green Hand ? Blow 
me, Bob, if I don’t think we’re the 
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green hands ourselves, if that’s what 
youfb upon! ” So I told him the 
story Qbout Ned Collins. “ Well,” 
says he, “if a fellow was green as 
China rice, cuss mo if the reefera’ mess 
wouldn’t take it all out on him in .a 
dozen watches. The- softest thing I 
know, as you say. Bob, just now, it’s 
to come the smart hand when you’re 
a lubber; but to sham green after that 
style, ye know, why ’tis a mark or 
two above either you or I, messmate. 
9b for my part, I forgives tlio young 
scamp, cause I ought to ha’ known 
better! ” 

By the time the frigate got to sea, 
tlio story was blown over the whole 
main-deck; many a good laugh it 
gave the ditferent messes; and Bill, 
the midshipman, and I, got the name 
of the “ Three Green Hands.” 

One middle-watch, JMister Ned 
comes for’ard by the booms to me, 
and says he, “ Well, Bob Jacobs, you 
<lon’t bear a grudge, T liope ? ” 
“ Why,” says I, “ Mister Collins, 
’twoufd be mutiny now, I fancy, you 
bein’ my officer I” so I gave a iaiigh; 
but I couldn't help feelin' hurt a little, 
’twas so like a son tiirnin' .against his 
father, as ’twere. “ Why, Bob,” 
says he, “ did ye think me so green 
as not to know a .seaman when 1 saw 
him ? I was afeared you'd known me 
that time.” “ Not 1, sir,” I answers : 
“why, if we hadn’t sailed so long in 
company, I wouldn’t known ye now!” 
So Master Ned gave mo to under¬ 
stand it was all for old times he 
wanted to ship me in the same craft; 
but he knew my mlslikiiig to the sar- 
vice, though lie said lie’cl rather ha’ 
lost the whole liaid of ’em nor myself. 
So many a yam we had together of a. 
dark niglit, and for'a conple of years 
we saw no small sarvice in the Pan¬ 
dora. But if ye'd seen Ned the 
smartest reefer aboard, and the best 
liked by tlie men, in the fore-tau))s‘l 
bunt in a gnlc, or over tlic main-deck 
hatch, with an enemy’s frigate to lee- 
^vard, or on a spree ashore at Lisbon 
or Naplc.s, yon wouldn’t iia’ said there 
was any thing gi'ceii in his eye, 1 
warrant ye! He was made acting 
li-Mitenant of a prize he cut out «ear 
CUairboorg, before ho passed exami¬ 
nation; so lie got me for prize bo'sun, 
and "took her into PJ 3 ’jnonth. Soon 
.after that the war was ended, and all 
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hands of the Pandora paid off. Master 
Ned got passed with flying colours, 
and, confirmed lieutenant besides, bat 
he had to wait for a ship. He made 
me say where I’d be found, and ,we 
parted company for about a j^car. 

Well, I was come home from a 
short trip, and one day Leftenaut 
Collins hunts me np at Wapping 
Docks, whom I’d had mj'^self spliced, 
six year before, to Betsy liro-wn, 
an’ was laid np for a spell, havin’ seen 
a good deal of the sea. Ye must 
know the young lefteuant was fell 
deep in love with a rich IndyNaboob’s 
daughter, wliich had come over to 
take her back to the East Ingees. 
The old fellow was hard close-hauled 
again the match, notwithstanding of 
the jminig folks makin’ if all uji; so 
he’d taken out berths aboard of a 
large Comjiany’s ship, and bougld 
over the captain on no account to lef 
any king’s naAy man witliin the gang- 
nor not a shoulder with a swali 
ii])on it, red or-blue, bej’oml the sliiji's 
company. But, above all, the old ty¬ 
rant wouldn’t have a blue-jacket, from 
stem to stam, if so be he’d got nothing 
ado but talk sweet; I s’po.sc lie fan¬ 
cied his girl was mad aftm- the whole 
blessed cloth. The loftonant turns 
over thl.s here log to me, and, says he, 
“ I'll follow her to tlie world's end, if 
need be, Bob, and cheat tlie old vil¬ 
lain I” “Quite right too, sir,” says 
T. “ Bob,” saj's ho, “ I'll tell y(i 
what I w'anls j'ou to do. Go you 
and enter for the Bcringiiatam at 
Bliickwnll, if j^ou’ro for sea just non ; 
I’m goin’ for to s’cure my jiassiigti 
mj'self, an’ no doubtdoorin’ftie voy’gc 
something’ll turn up to set ail s<|uare.; 
at any rate, I’ll stand by for a roi)e to 
pull!” “ Why lierc’s ago!’' thinks 
I to myself; “is Ned (Jollinagot so 
green again, spite of all that’s conn; 
an’ gone, for to think the waves is 
a-goin’ to work wonders, or onUl 
Neptune under the line’s to jilay the 
parson and splice all!” “ Well, sir.” 

1 says, “ but don’t j'ou think flic 
skipper will smoke your weather-roll, 
sir, at sea, as you did Bill ]'’ikc.s an’ 
me, you know, sir'i”’ sa^s I. “Oh, 
Bob, my lad,” sa 5 's tlie leftimant, 
“ leave j'oii that to mo. The •fellow 
most oulikcst to a.sailor on the Indy- 
raan’s poop will bo me, and that'.s the 
way you’ll know mo! ” 
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Well, I did ship with the Sering- 
patam for Bombay; plenty of pas¬ 
sengers she had; but only clerks, 
naboobs, old half-pay fellows, and 
ladies, not to speak o’ children and 
nurses, black and white. She sailed 
without my seein’ Leftenant Collins, 
so I thought I was to hear no more 
on it. When the passengers began 
to muster on the po 6 p, by the time we 
got out o’ Channel, I takes a look 
over the ladies, in coilin’ up the ropes 
aft, or at the wheel 5 I knowed the 
said girl at once by her good looks, 
and the old fellow by his grump}-, 
yallow frontispiece. All 011 a sudden 
I takes note of a Agger coming up 
from the cuddy, which I made out at 
once for my Master Ned, spite of liis 
^vig and a pair o’ high-heeled boots, 
as gave him the walk of a chap 
treading amongst eggs. When I 
hears him lisp out to th(‘ skipper at 
tiu! round-house if there was any fear 
of wind, ’twas all I could do to" keep 
the Juice hi my cheek. Aw.ay.he goes 
up to windward, holding on by ovit}' 
thing, to look over the bulwarks 
behind his sweetheart, givin’ me a 
glance over his shoulder. At night 
J see the two liold a sort of a collogue 
abaft the Avhcel, when 1 was on my 
trick at the helm. After a wliile there 
was a ron got up amongst the 
]<;isscngers, with the old nabob and 
the skippei’, to And out who it 
Mils that kept a singing cveiy still 
night in the Arsl 'watcli, alongside 
of the 'ladies’ cabin, inuler the 
poop. It couldn’t be cleared np, 
iiows’evcr, who it vpas. All sorts o’ 
piacc.stlicysaid it corned from—mizen- 
chains, ipiarter-gallcrics, lower-deck 
ports, and davit- lioats. But what put 
the old luiiiKs most in a rage n-as, the 
songs M’as every one on ’em such as 
“ Jlule Britannia,” “ Bay of Biscay,” 
“ Britannia’s Bulwarks,” and “All in 
the Downs.” 'riie capt,'uu was all at 
sea about it, and none of the men 
would say any thing, for by all ae- 
counts ’twas the best pipe at a sea- 
song as Mas to be licard. For m}- 
part, 1 \nowed pretty well what was 
aAoat, One night a man corned for- 
’ard from the wheel, after steering his 
clog-watch out, and “'Well Via ble.ssed, 
nnitos,” says he on the fok’slc, “ but 
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that chap aft yonder with theMdy 
—he’s about the greenest bandwre 
chanced to come across ? - WJiat d’ye 
think I hears him say to old Yaliow- 
chops an. hour agone ?” “ What was 
it,, mate ? ” I says. “ Says he, ‘ Do ye 
know, Sar Chawls, is the hoshun rcelly 
green at the line —ye know, Sar 
Chawls,mih/green?’ ‘Nosir,’ says 
the old naboob, ‘ ’tis blue.’ ‘ Whoy, 
ye don’t sa—ay so! ’ says the young 
chap, puUiii’ a long face.’ ” “ Why, 

Jim,” anotlicr hand drops in, “ that’s 
the very chap as sings them Arst-rate 
sca-songs of a night! I seed him 
myself come out 0’ the mizen-cliains!” 

“ Hallo !” says another at this, “then 
there’s .some’at <pmer i’ the wind! 

I thought he gave rather a weather- 
look aloft, coinin’ on deck i' the morn¬ 
ing ! I’ll bet a week’s grog tliat chap's 
desarted from tlic king's ling, mates V’ 
Well, yc know,hereupon! couldn’t do 
no less nor shove in my oar, so I take's 
word from all hands not to blow the 
gatf,’*' an’ then gives ’em the wliole 
yarn to the very day, about tlie Green 
Hand—for somehow or anotlicr i was 
al’ays a yarning sort of a customer. 
A.s soon as tlicy hoard it ivas a love 
coiisarn, not a man but swore to keep 
a stopper on his jaw; only, at Andin’ 
out he was a leftenant in the Iloyal 
Navy, all bands was. for touching 
hats when they went past. 

IloAvs’over, things ivent on till we’d 
croosed the line a good 'wliile; the 
leftenant was making his ivay isith 
the girl atevery chance. But asfor the 
old fellow, I didn't see lie M'as aTathoiu 
the nearer with him: though, as the 
Naboob liad never dapped eyes on 
him to know- liiin like, ’twa'n’l imicb 
matter before heaving in sight o’poit. 
I'lic caiitain of the Iiidyiuan ivas a 
rum old-fashioned codger, all for plain 
sailing and old ways—1 slumldn’t say 
ovcriniicli of a smart seaman. Ho 
read the sarvice every Sunday, rigged 
the church an’ all that, if it was any - 
thing short of a recf-tanps’l breeze. 
’’I’was queer cnougii, ye may think, 
to hear the old boy dranling out, 

“As ’twas in «the beginning,”- 

then, in the 011 c ki'y, “Haul aft the 

inuiuslu'et,”-Is now, and ever 

shall be,”-“ Small pnll with t’.ie 

Aveather-braee,’’-“ Amen,” -— 


Let out the secret. 
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» ell the mainyard,”-“ TKe 

be with yon,”-“ Tanpa’l 

yard well 1 ” As for the first orficer, 
he was a dandy know-nothing young 
blade, as wanted to show off before 
the ladies; aud thc second was afraid 
to call the nose on his face his own, 
except in his watch; the third was a 
good seaman, but ye may fancy the 
craft stood often a poor chance of 
being well handled. 

’Twas one arternoon M'atcli, off the 
west coast of Africay, as hot a day as 
I mind on, we lost the breeze with a 
swell, and just as it got down smooth, 
land was made out, low upon the star¬ 
board bow, to the south-east. The 
captain was turned in sick below, and 
the first orficer on deck. I was at the 
wheel, and I hears him say to the 
second how the land breeze would 
come Off at night. A little after, 
up comes Leftenant Collins, in his black 
wig and his ’long-shore hat, an’ begins 
to squint overthestarntonor’west'ard. 

“ Jacobs, my lad,” whispers he to me, 
“how do ye like the looks o’ things?” 
“Not oveiTunch, sir,” says I; “small 
cnongh sea-room for the sky there ! ” 
Up goes he to the first officer, after a 
bit. “ Sir,” says he, “ do ye notice 
how we’ve risen the land within the 
Ipst hour and a-half?” “No, sir,’’ 
says the first mate; “what d’ye mean?” 

“ Why, there’s a current here, tailin’ 
us inside the point,” says ho. “ Sir,” 
says the'Company’s man, “ if I didn’t 
know what’s what, d’ye think I’d larn 
it off a gentleman as is so confounded 
green? Tliere’.s nothing of the sort,” 
he says. “ Look on the starboard 
quarter then,” says the leftenant, “at 
the man-o’-war bird afloat yonder 
with its wings spread. Take three 
minutes’ look ! ” says he. Well, the 
mate did take a minute or two’s look 
through the mizen-shroud, and pretty 
blue he got, for the bird came abreast 
of the ship by that time. “Now,” 
says the leftenant, “ d’ye think ye’d 
weatherthat there point two hours after 
this, if a gale come on from the nor’- 
west, sir?” “'Well,” says the first mate, 
“I daresay we .shouldn’t—but what 
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o’ that?” “Why, if you’d cruised 
for six months off the coast of Africa, 
as I’ve done,” says the leftenant, 
“ you’d think there was something 
ticklish about that white spot in the 
sky, to nor’west 1 But on top o’ that, 
the weather-glass is fell a good bit since 
four bells.” “Weather-glassi” the 
mate says, “why, that don’t matter 
much in respect of a gale, I fanc^'.” 
Ye must understand, weather¬ 
glasses waii’t come so much in fashion 
at that time, except in the royal 
navy. “Sir,” says the mate again, 
“ mind your business, if you’ve got 
auy, aud I’ll mind mine !” “ Jf I 

was you,” tljc leftenant says, “ I’d call 
the captain.” “Thank ye,” say.s the 
mate,—“ call the captain for nothing!” 
“ Well,” in an hour more the laud was 
quite plain on the starboard bow, and 
the mate comes aft again to Leftenant 
Collins. The clouds was begiuniug to 
grow out of the clear sk}-- astaru too. 
“ Whj', sir,” says the mate, “ I’d no 
notion 3 ’^ou was a seaviaii at all! 
What would you do yourself noi’*', 
supposin’ the case you put a little 
ago ?” “ Well, sir,” says Mr ColliiKs, 

“ if you’ll do it, I’ll tell ye at 
once-” 

At this point of Old Jack’s stoiy, 
however, a cabin-boy came from aft, 
to .say that the ca]>tam Wiintod him. 
The old seaman knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, which he had smoked 
at intervals in .short pufts, put it in 
l)is jacket ])Ocket, and got up off the 
windlass cud. “ Why, old ship 1” said 
the man-o’-war’s-raan, “ are jo goin' 
to leave us in %c lurch with a short 
yarn/" “ Can’t help it, bo’ ”, said Old 
Jack; “orders must be obeyed, ye 
know,” aud away he went. “ Well, 
mates,” said one, “ what was the u])- 
shot of it, if the yarn’.s been over¬ 
hauled already? I did’nt hear it my¬ 
self.” “ Blessed if I know ’’ said 
several—“ Old Jack didn’t get the 
length last time he’s got now.” 
“ More luck!” said the man-o’-war’.s- 
man ; “ ’tis to be hoped he’ll fini'^h 
it next time! ” 
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Wk are surrounded by an external 
world, which it has pleased the groat 
Maker of the universe to clothe with 
infinite beauty, cognisable to us 
through the senses, yet scarcely ours, 
until, by a more intimate appropria¬ 
tion through the mind, we have added 
ourselves to it, made it a part of, and 
in some no inconsiderable degree sub* 
ject to, the will of our own nature. 
The inventive faculties of the mind 
gatlH^r all within their reach, which 
it is their province to combine, and re¬ 
model, and revivify with human feel¬ 
ing ; and thus, by becoming to a limited 
extent creative ourselves, we arc the 
more enabled to look up, and in ad¬ 
miration adore the divine pow'cr that 
has made all things out of nothing, 
and the divine goodness which has 
given us a pei'ception of a portion of 
Ills works. Through the senses we 
know indeed but impcrfectl}"—more 
imperfectly than those who have not 
considered the subject will allow. 
They minister first to our actual wants, 
presenting few charms and entice¬ 
ments but such as barely suffice to 
refresh the- mind under the weariness 
of its daily experience. The bulk of 
mankind arc under a hard necessity, 
which limits their senses to the work 
of life; were they enlarged to a greater 
capacity, that work would be the more 
irksome. T^e senses arc then, like the 
air we broAthe, reduced from an ex¬ 
treme fineness and pnrit}", for the 
temporary use of j-et unpolished hu¬ 
manity. But they arc not intended to 
continue ever in this state of imper¬ 
fection. 

The great business—the providing 
for the first wants of life—done, indus¬ 
try is rewarded not by absolute rest 
and idleness, but by the succession of 
new and higher wants, which the 
growing mind demands; and it accord¬ 
ingly taxes the senses, and gives them 
command to be purveyors, and culti¬ 
vates them for the purpose of enlarged 
gratification. They arc thus capable 
of great extension, and, as it were, of 
an induK of living power to awaken 
and spiritualise their dormant or inert 
matter. All life is in progression: 
sciences must be discovered; arts must 
be created; and could we conceive an 
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entirely sluggish and uncultivated 
social state, how few would see what 
may be seen, or hear what may be 
heard! The earth, teeming with sights 
of wonder, and breathed over with a 
divine music, would be to its inhabi¬ 
tants, in such a condition, but a waste 
and thankless wilderness. And which 
is nature—the bare, th»imperceptible, 
for any beauty it contains, or the 
riches of the mind’s discovery, the 
imaginative creation? Wo are inven¬ 
tive, that we may discover what na¬ 
ture is; nor is that the less, but rather 
the more, nature which is art. Art is 
but nature discovered—the hidden 
brought to light, and home to us, and 
acknowledged and felt—^more or less 
felt as we cultivate reciprocally the. 
mind through the senses, and the 
senses through the mind. AVith this 
view, all the artificial enchantments of 
life are nature—all arts, all sciences: 
for how could they be to embellish 
'society,—indeed without which there 
would be no society —had they not an 
independent existence somewhere in 
the great storehouse of infinity, and 
wore they not bountifully thrown out 
to us as truths to gather, as fruits to 
nourish and to gratify? Wc would 
wish to vindicate all nature, and 
unfetter it from that petty distinc¬ 
tion which many are fond of drawing 
between nature and art. These 
make but one whole. For why should 
wc separate ourselves, with all our 
faculties,perceptive and inventive, from 
our intiinatc and purposed connexion 
with the great universe? It is nature, 
because it is pvery where man’s doing, 
to write and act plajs, to compose 
music, and to paint pictures, raise 
noble edifices, and make marble seem 
to live in statues. And besides, as 
man himself is the chief work of na¬ 
ture, so is that which he does, even 
out of a partial imitation of other 
nature, the more natural, as it to a 
certain degree recedes from its model, 
and participates in and adopts the 
feeling of him that makes it. It is 
this nature which makes beauty per¬ 
fect—which renders the music of 
Handel better than the souneb of 
winds and waters, and of a higher 
nature than they, as it is of a more 

3 c 
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extensive power, in all variety of 
, movement, to tonch onr feelings, and 
stiff U8 at will. And snch is poe¬ 
try, which inflnences ns where fact 
fails. And all this not by mere imi¬ 
tation, which some ai'e so fond of 
, ^rustingforward as the means; for 
thwe is nothing quite like to itself. 
With such means of exquisite enjoy- 
■* mCnt within our reach—by this en¬ 
largement of the boundary of our 
sepses, of enteiing upon the improved 
facnltlcs of our minds—it does seem 
strange that any gifted with leisure 
and'understanding should neglect the 
cultivation of arts and sciences, which 
olfer in the pursuit and in the attain¬ 
ment such unlimited riches. It is as 
if an heir to a large and beautiful 
estate,* a mansion opulent in treasures, 
should willingly turn his back upon 
his inheritance, and be content to live 
in a hovel, and habitate with swine 
that feed him. And so it is when life, 
that might be thus embellished and 
enjoyed, is worse than wasted in low 
pursuits, and in those meaner gratifi¬ 
cations which the untutored senses 
supply. 

We hold thjit a real taste for the 
Fine Arts is the aatie of a nation’s 
civilisation, and a greater, a more 
general happiness, the certain.resolt. 
Wc hold, too, that it is a creature of 
growth—that it may spring up where 
once sown and tended witii care, in 
apparently the most ua]woniising soils. 
The revival of arts ami of letters took 
place in “ Agresti Latlo.” And how is 
the w'hole world benefited by that era 
of cultivation! 'I’horc is no con n try under 
the sun that so much stands in need 
of an edneation in tlie Arts as our own. 
With energy to prodncf-, and wealth 
at command, wdiere sliall wc look for 
more favouringnational circumstaucesy 
This country has been the mart where 
the finest prudaction.s of the genins of 
other times have found the most 
liberal purchasers, neglected .sadly by 
our governments; individual collectors 
have enriched the nation. If wo have 
sutfoi'cd too many of the finest works— 
the purchase of whieh would have been 
as nothing out of the public purse—to 
^yc our shores, and now to be the 
j<%8«nent of foreign galleries; yet our 
collectors we so numerous, 
.^at tUfc least a love for the arts has 
beep mote generally disseminated. 


But wo have had no previous educa¬ 
tion to qualify us for the taste which 
wo wotild possess. There have been 
no great works, to which the public 
eye could be directed, growing up 
amongst us. Hitherto wc have bad 
no Yaticans to embellish, and our 
temples have been closed against the 
hand of goniiis; yet are we now, as it 
were, upon the turning-point of the 
character of om* cultivation: there is a 
general stir, a common talk about art, 
an expressed interest, an almost uni¬ 
versal appetence in tliat direction. We 
are perfectly surprised at the very Igrge 
sums which have been recently given for 
works of even moderate pretensions. 
There k much to observe that indi¬ 
cates the general desire, but less that 
indicates a general knowledge. There 
is an incipient taste, but there is a 
great w'aut,—education—education for 
art and in art. How is this to be pro¬ 
moted? The lectures of .academies .are 
thought to be exclusively for the pro¬ 
fessors or rather students, and are too 
often neglect(!d by tli(*m. The lectures 
of Sir Joshua, of Fuseli, and others, 
contain much raluiiblc matter, but 
they scarcely reach the public. The 
most interesting foreign publications 
remain untranslated. Vasari is as yet 
unknown in our language. Transcripts, 
in outline or iu more full engraving, 
of the finest works, exist not among 
us: these are the things that should 
be before the eyes of all, togctlier with 
a systematic rc,ading education upon 
the principles. AVhatcvcr has been 
done that is great, that is ennobling, 
should be, as far aa is possible, seen 
and known. As yet, in .all this, there 
is a grcatdoficiency. The public is left 
to, at best, an iiicipicul taste; which, 
to judge from the kind of production.^ 
that find the readiest market, is nol 
good—at all events is not high, and 
scarcely improving. 'J’he. lovo is at 
present for picture imitation, that 
lowest condition in which art may 
be said to flourish. We want an 
education in its principles, that it.s 
just aim and proper influence may 
be undoivstood. The Fine Arts should 
be a part of our literature, and thus 
become a branch of general edu¬ 
cation. We hail with pleasure every 
work of the kind wc see announced; 
we fejoice in the publication of our 
“ hand-books,” and the many volumes 
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on the arts, as thej flourished in other 
countries, which now begin in some 
measure to mterest the reading public. 
But is nothing done towards a foun¬ 
dation for education in the principles 
of the arts? We are happy to say 
there is much done. If the commis¬ 
sion on the Fine Arts had done nothing 
more than the drawing up their “ re¬ 
ports ” by their secretary, in that they 
have done much. Valuable, however, 
as these “reports” are, they were 
nearly a dead letter; the title was not 
enticing; few looked to reports as other 
than statistical accounts; whereas, in 
reality, they contained deep research, 
accurate knowledge, and clearly set 
forth the principles upon which, as a 
foundation, true taste must rest. We 
arc hapj)y that these most able essays 
have been rescued from the common 
liite of “ reports,” by their being now 
])reserved in a collected form, together 
with other most valuable treatises from 
the pen of the secretary to the com¬ 
mission, under the title of Contri¬ 
butions to the Literature of the Fine 
Arts. hlr Eastlake has* conscien¬ 
tiously imposed upon liiraself an 
arduous undertaking, beyond the im¬ 
plied condition of his secretaryship. 
In so doing, he deserves the greatent 
commendation, for ho has greatly in¬ 
creased the utility of the commission. 
Kot content with promoting the arts 
by these excellent theoretical treatises, 
he has addressed the artists them¬ 
selves, and led them to the best prac¬ 
tical views. He bas, wdtU great in¬ 
dustry, labour, and patient investiga¬ 
tion, cleared away the common errors 
rcsi)ectiiig tlie “ Old Mjistcrs.” We 
have already uotlcicd his Jlistor;/ of 
Fainthuj in (HI —that is, the first 
volume, wliicli treats of the practice of 
the Flemish school. It is now no 
matter of eonjcctiire what colours or 
what vehicles were in use—we have 
sure documentary evidence before ns. 
It remains to make known the altera¬ 
tions and additions to that practice 
by the Italian schools, and this will 
be the subject of his forthcoming 
volume. In' the first work, indeed, 
we have glimpses of the Italian 
method, and recipes of the varnish 
supposed to be used by Correggio} 
but we look to certain iuformation, 
Which is the fair promise of the s^ond 
tolnrae. 


In the Contributions to the Lite¬ 
rature of the Fine Arts., in vodditioii 
to the essays on painting, scnlptnre, ‘ 
and architecture, taken from the “ re- . 
ports,” we have Mr Eastlake’s review 
of Passavant’s Life of Raphad., ex¬ 
tracted from the Quarterly Review; 
notes from Kngler’a Hand-BooK, 
on the subject of the paintings in tl^e 
Capclla Sistina; extracts from the 
translation of Goethe’s Theory of 
Colours., on the Decoration of a Villa; 
and, perhaps the most interesting of 
a’l, if we may not say the mdst im¬ 
portant, a fragment on “ The Philoso¬ 
phy of the Fihe Arts,” not noticed in 
the chapter of contents. To this last, 
being so entirely speculative upon the 
very cause of beauty, and so new in 
matter, wc should feel disposed to 
invite discussion on the side of doubt 
—partly because, it being professcdl}’’ 
a fragment, by suggesting tbc difficul¬ 
ties attending his theory, a clearer 
ox))Osition in the further prosecution 
of if may be the result. 

If it were not, so to speak, for the 
genius of materials—or if genius be 
not allowed, wc may say the charac¬ 
teristics of materials—poetry, painting, 
and sculpture would be subject but 
to one order of criticism, under one 
set of rules. But though each has its 
agreement with the others in the same 
leading principles—the foundation of 
general taste, and mostly arising from 
moral considerations— 3 ’et have they, 
individually, their ow’U diverging 
points, from which they seem freed 
from the “ comnmne vinculum.” It 
requires a nice discrimination to ascer¬ 
tain for eaeJi art these points of devia¬ 
tion from the general rules. These 
rules are, from observation and from 
books, more casUy comprebeudesd, and 
ilie comnioii scope of all the arts 
understood; but, to an inquiring mind, 
dillicuilies will often present them¬ 
selves, when seeming differences and 
contradictions occur; for undoubtedly 
all these arts must be reconciled with 
each other, and made akin. It be¬ 
comes, tlicreforc, an important .step 
in the education of taste, to learn the 
necessarily different modes by which 
they each approach their ends—the 
same as far as the general principles are 
concerned, but with a variance accord¬ 
ing to the characteristics of each. Mr 
Eastlake hae been very successful in 
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pointing to these distinctions, in show¬ 
ing the rales which guide all, and 
tliose which necessitate the differances. 
We were particularly struck with this 
discrimination in his Treatise on Sculp^ 
ture, than which we have never read 
any thing more clear and convincing. 
We quote a passage with this bear¬ 
ing 

^ The first question, then, in examining 
the style of a given art, is, in what does 
this difference of means, as compared 
with nature, consist ? The answer may for 
the present be confined to sculpture. It 
is agreed, then, or it is a convention, that a 
colourless hard substance shall be the 
material with which the sculptor shall 
imitate the perfection of life* His means 
are, by the primary condition, effectually 
distinguished from those of nature; and 
it reUmins for him to cheat the imagina¬ 
tion (not the senses) into the pleasing 
impression that an equivalent to nature 
can be so produced. He may, therefore, 
imitate the characteristics of life closely. 
His select representation, however fa ithful, 
is in no danger of being literally con¬ 
founded with reality, because of the ori¬ 
ginal conventions, viz., the absence of 
colour, and the nature of his material. 
But it is not the same with the imitation, 
in this art, of many other surfaces. As 
already observed, a rock in sculpture a>id 
a rock in nature can be identical; it may, 
therefore, be sometimes necessary to imi¬ 
tate the reality less closely, or even, in 
extreme cases, like that now adduced, to 
depart from nature. The reason is obvi¬ 
ous : the degree of resemblance to reality 
which is attainable in the principal object 
of imitation—‘the surface of the living 
figure—is, from .the established conven¬ 
tion, fimited ; and it is desirable that the 
spectator should forget this restriction, 
lie is, therefore, by no means to be re¬ 
minded of it by greater reality in other, 
and necessarily inferior, parts of the 
work. In painting, it is sometimes ob¬ 
jected that inferior objects are more real 
than the flesh. The defect fs great; but 
there is this difference between the two 
cases—in painting, the inferiority in the 
imitation of the flesh may be only from 
want of power in the artist; in sculpture, 
the perfect resemblance of the flesh to 
nature is impossible, in consequence of the 
absence of colour. The literal imitation 
of subordinate objects is, for this reason, 
more offensive in sculpture than in paint¬ 
ing. A manifest defect in the art seems 
TBoro hopeless than a defect in the artist.” 

** In pursuing the analogies here con- 
sidei'od, it is necessary to compare mere 
art with art—^the fonn,as such, of the one. 


with the form of the other. Thus, in 
comparing sculpture and poetry together, 
the parallel conditions are to be sought in 
the strictly corresponding departments. 
As sculpture, in reference to nature, (to 
repeat an observation before made,) gives 
substance for substance, so poetry gives 
words for wJrds. Accordingly, the form 
of poetry is by agreement or convention 
(similar in principle to that which dictates 
the conditions of sculpture) effectually 
distinguished from the form of ordinary 
language. And it will now be seen that 
the limitations of poetry, in such outward 
characteristics, are more definite and 
more comprehensive than those of sculp¬ 
ture; for whereas the material of marble 
may sometimes coincide literally with 
that of substances in nature, the form of 
poetry never can entirely coincide with 
that of ordinary language. This greater 
liability of sculpture to be confounded 
with reality certainly adds to its diffi¬ 
culty, since the doubtful cases, which may 
be left to the taste of the sculptor, are often 
settled by an immutable rule*for the poet.” 

Whoever would dcsjre. a knowledge 
of the Driglunl causes of the differences 
of alto, bas.'U), and nie/.zo rcluivo, 
should read the adtuir-iblc treatise on 
the subject. They are not to be con¬ 
founded a.s arising from the .same con¬ 
ditions, and subject to the same rules. 
The differences of position and light, 
by their distinct requircment.s, sepa¬ 
rate the three styles of relievo, the 
alto, basso, and mezzo. It is not, as 
many suppose, that the basso, the lower 
relief, is less finished than the alto, or 
high relief; the finish of each is diffe¬ 
rently placed. “ In the highest re¬ 
lief, how'cver decided the shadows 
may, and must of necessity be, on the 
plane to which the figure "is attached, 
the light on the figure itself is kept as 
unbroken as possible; and this can 
only be effected by a selection of open 
attitudesthat is, such an aiTangemcnt 
of the limbs as shall not cast shadoAvs 
on the figure itself. In basso-relievo, 
the same general effect of the figure is 
given, but by very different means: 
the attitude is not selected to avoid 
shadows on the figure, because, while 
the extreme outline is strongly mai'k- 
cd, flic shadows within it may be in a 
great measure suppressed; so that the 
choice of attitudes is greater. Mezzo- 
relievo differs from both; it has neither 
the limited attitudes of the first, nor 
the distinct outline and suppressed 
internal markings of the second: ou 
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the contrary, the outline is often less. 
disjiinct than the forms within it, and 
hence it requires, and is fitted for, near 
inspection. Its imi tation m ay thus be 
more absolute, and its execution more 
finished, than those of the other 
styles.” 

In all relievo, as the shadows fall 
upon the background, the peculiar 
adaptation to architecture is manifest. 
As they are intended for minute in¬ 
spection, gems arc generally iu mezzo- 
relievo. The workers in bronze and 
the goldsmiths—the former from the 
facility in casting, the latter for the 
minuteness and less distinctness of 
theii'works—adopting the flattest kind 
of mezzo-relievo, fancifully deviated 
from the original pimity of the style, 
by introducinglandscaj)e fCiid building 
backgi'ounds. An artist of the great¬ 
est genius fell into this error—Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, in the beautiful bronze doors 
of the baptistery of San Giovanni at 
Florence. In these celebrated com¬ 
positions he attempted the union of 
basso-relievo with the princij)les of 
painting. Ills excellent Avorkman- 
fihip and skill in composition Avas such 
as led the sculptors of the fifteenth 
century to consider this innovation 
upon the old simiilicity an improvc- 
meut. In inferior hands the failure 
Avould haA'e been manifest, for the 
practice is in violation of the princijilc 
which the character of the miiterial 
should determine. That Ghiberti Avas 
led into the error is not surprising, as 
he learned his art from a goldsmith. 
In his case it Avas a singular instance 
of ill-constituted judges choosing avcII. 
The Judges Avho selected Ghiberti from 
his mauy competitors, were gold¬ 
smiths, painters, and sculptors—the 
majority Avere likely to favour that 
which approached nearest to their 
own practice. It is to the credit of 
our Flaxman that he revived the 
purer taste. This whole essay on 
relievo should be read attentively : it 
is so connected in all its pai-ts that it 
is impossible to give its true character 
by either a few quotations or au at¬ 
tempt at analysis. 

In the essay entitled “ Painting,” 
Mr Eastlake keeps in view through¬ 
out the main object of the commission 
—the decoration of public buildings, 
lie has to show how certain principles 
of art adjust themselves to the condi¬ 


tions imposed by the dimensions, light, 
and general character of the buildings 
for which works are required. At 
first vicAV it might appear that, whether 
a picture belarge or small, there should 
be no difference in the manner of 
painting it—that the small magnified, 
or the largo reduced, could answer 
every purpose. But not so: a moment’s 
consideration Avill show that the spec¬ 
tator’s eye must be consulted, which 
sees not minutiai of form or colour at 
the distance from which large works 
are to be seen, and that itseeks for those 
as the objects arc brought nearer. 
It becomes necessaiy, then, in large 
works, lest they be indistinct, that 
masses be strongly preserved, and, 
accordingly, that neither forms noi* 
colours be much broken. Hencp, the 
larger the work, in general, the lighter, 
for the sake of distinctness, it should 
be: and such is the character of the 
great fresco works, which are, besides, 
iu this respect, mainly aided by the 
materials of fresco, Avliich is non-ab¬ 
sorbent of light. We believe this also to 
be true to nature; for if we reduce any 
scene of nature by a diminishing glass 
to veiy small dimensions, the quantity 
of colour, Avhich is never lost, becomes 
concentrated, and therefore more in¬ 
tense. The Flemish masters were 
great obsei-vers of nature; and we find 
in their smallest pictm’es the greatest 
depth and intensity of colour. Colour, 
in thisTr'icAv, even contends powerfully 
AA'ith i)erspective itself, and is often in 
distance, hy being to the eye reduced, of 
an intensity that would seem to con,- 
tradict aerial influence. The pheno¬ 
menon of the strength of bright colour 
iu distance is extremely curious: eveiy 
one must have noticed tliat a lighted 
candle may be seen miles off, where, 
according to perspective rules, it would 
not be possible to draw its dimensions; 
nay, it shall appear larger than when at 
a moderate distance, and that not from 
its being a magnified light reflected 
from the walls of a room, for the same 
effect will be observed if we see the 
single light in the midst of a dark 
wood, Avhere it is reflected not at all, 
and even seen in a space which, with¬ 
out the caudle, would be too small to 
be discernible. But the contrary 
effect takes place with regard to 
form, which becomes indistinct at a 
very smtdl distance. A bright colour 
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is frequently veiy distinct^ where the the artists in the works referred to, 
form to which it belongs is lost. Bat are forgotten by the spectator. The 
to-return to the essa^. Mr Eastlako conseqncnces of the difficulty orcrcoino 
clearly shows the principles, with re- arc, as usual, among the characteristic 
gard to-colour, upon which the great perfections of the style.” 

Venetian masters worked—how, by Passamnfs Life of Raphael* \B\ij 
what artificial means, they preserved far tbcmost satisfactory account of that 
colour without losing light. To their great and too short-lived painter. It 
practice and modelling in fresco were deservedly engaged the attention of 
the Venetians indebted for the large- Mr Eastlake, who, in his review, has, 
ness of their system of colouring, and in an able summary, connected the 
probably to the rich specimens of genius of this extraordinary man with 
painted gloss, for wliich Venice was the infiuence of his times and the place 
celebrated, for their brilliancy and ilhi- of his birth. Hitherto the school of 
mination. This little treatise is pecn- Umbria has been too much overlooked, 
liarly useful to those who would aspire Yet Urbino, at the time of Raphael’s 
to undertake public works of large di- birth, more than rivalled in art Home 
mensions, and could not have been and Florence. The palace built there 
offered to their notice by a more fit by Duke Federigo was not only mag- 
persop than the Secretary to the Com- niticent iu ifself, but was adorned with 
mission of the Fine Arts. The follow- treasures of art. Federigo was to this 
ing is excellent:—“ To conclude: the “ Athens of Umbria” what Cosmo and 
resources, whether abundant or limited, Lorenzo de Medici were to Florence, 
of the imitative arts, arc, in relation It is not the least interesting fact, that 
to nature, necessarily incomplete; but Ilaphael’s father, Giovanni Saflti, M^as 
it appears that, in the best examples, the historian of its greatness, which he 
the very means employed to compen- celebrates iu a poem, in w’hich the 
sate for their incompleteness arc, in painters of fame are not omitted. It 
each case, the source of a characteris- is probable that the early mind of 
tic perfection, and the foundation of a Raphael grew there undortlie influence 
specific style. As it is with the arts, of classic art, for inanj' were the trea- 
compared with each other, so it is with siires of G-recian sculpture there col- 
the various applications of a given art; leeted. The idea is ably combated 
the methods employed to correct the hy Mr Eastlake, tliat Italian art was 
incomplcteiiessorindistinctnoss, which independent of this classic infliumce, 
may be the result of particular coiuU- as attempted to be proved hy the Ger- 
tions, are, in the ivorks of the great man school, who wrote to establish the 
masters, the cause of excellencies not entire independence of early Christian 
attainable to the same extent by any art. The classic influence was felt by 
other means. In the instance last Raphael, and^by him promoted, it 
mentioned—the school of the Nether- -was indeed Giotto who, a century be¬ 
lauds—it is apparent that no indirect fore, had set the example of einanci- 
contrivances or conventions are ncccs- pating art from the previous formal 
sary to counteract the effects of indis- types—animating,asitwere, the“i/mf/ 
tinctness ; on the contrary, all that homes” of art. 

would be indistinct in other modes of The young Rn])1iael, an orphan at 
representation is here admissible, with twelve years «tf age, had probably been 
scarcely any restriction. The iucom- an early scholar with his father, Gio- 
pleteness to bo overcome, which is hero vanni Siinti, and was, soon after his 
the cause of peculiar attractions, there- father's death, placed with Ferugino. 
fore resides solely in conditions and He must have seen at Urbino a work 
imperfections of the art itself, which, of Van Eyck’s, which Duke Federigo 
on near inspection, arc in greaterdan- hadprociircd. Giovanni Sauti cailsthe 
ge.rof being remembered. These are inventorofoil-painting “llgran.Johan- 
—a flat surface, and material pig- nes.” Among the painters celebrated 
ments; and these arc precisely the by Sariti is Gentile, of whom Micliael- 
circumatanecs which, by the skill of Angelo said, when he had seen a Ma- 

the spelling of the name as we find it in Mr Eastlako's review of 

that Life. 
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donna and Child painted by him, that 
“ he had a hand like his name.” The 
young Kaphacl was then favourably 
circumstanced in his earliest years. 
He remained at Urbino and in Peru¬ 
gia till twenty-one years of age, 1504; 
was then at Florence till 1.508 ; and 
from that time to his death, 1520, 
with the exception of a visit to Flo¬ 
rence, he wjis at Korac.* A very in¬ 
teresting account of many of the works 
of this great man is added. The 
“llaphael ware,” so commonly be¬ 
lieved to be designed by Raphael, was 
nevertheless not his work. These de¬ 
signs w'ere executed twenty years after 
his death. RafTueilo del Colia was one 
employed in these designs. The name 
probably gave rise to the surmise that 
they were from the hand of Kaphacl. 

Of the nature of the intercourse be¬ 
tween Raphael and the Fornarina, 
whatever may bn th(^ conjectures, “not 
only is no addition.a1 information 
brought forward, bnt there is every 
reason to believe the previous state¬ 
ments to be fablt!, manufactured .ac¬ 
cording to the love for romance so 
common both to readers and authors. 
Whether the name La Fornarina im¬ 
plies that she was a potter’s or a 
baker’s daughter, there is still a 
doubt. Nor does it much concern the 
history of art, nor the real ebaracter 
of the biography, as it sliould be, of 
such a man, to .sift the gossip of the idle 
or curious of an}- age. Passavant 
clearly vindicates the life of Raphael 
from the gener.il impurities which sneli 
gossip h.rs ever been as busy as de¬ 
sirous to attiich to tlie names of men 
^of genius. The Jealousy said to have 
existed between M. Angelo and Ra¬ 
phael, probably had some origin in 
the impetuous temper of M. Angelo, 
who eonfounded the gentle Raphael 
with his architectural rival, Br.imante. 
That Raphael owed something to M. 
Angelo cannot be doubted, but no 
unfair imitation has been proved— 
nay, we would venture to assert, that 
unfair imitation is almost impossible 
to genius, for it will make its own, 
whatever, to an iiuliscriminatingeyc, it 
seems only to borrow. It was not 
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possible that Raphael should not be 
inflnenced even in his style by that of 
M. Angelo. liTo painter can come to 
any perfection in his art utterly igno¬ 
rant or uninduenced by the works of 
others, whether predecessors or con¬ 
temporaries. Nor was Re^hael slow 
to express himself as bappy in .being 
born in the age of M. Angelo. What¬ 
ever Raphael knew in tlio art, he knew 
from me,” said M. Angelo. Wo do 
not view this as a censure, but a praise; 
for it shows an admission on the part of 
that giantof art^ that the genius of Ra¬ 
phael was worthy the aflSIiation. We 
havcsufficient evidence, we think, of the 
originality,' of the greatness, and of 
the more tender virtue—gentleness—of 
Raphael in his works. To those who 
would seek more, we would refer to 
thg letter of Raphael himself, apd more 
especially to the touching pictures of 
Ids geniu.s and character as we find 
them in Vasari, and in the heartfelt 
regretting, at his death, of his friend 
Castiglione. 

'J’lic doubts raised a few years since 
respecting the place of Raphael’s 
burial have been removed. The tomb 
has been found, as described by Vasari, 
behind the altar of the church of Sta 
Maria Bella Rotonda, (the Pantheon,) 

‘ • in a chapel which he. himself had built 
and endowed, and near the spot where 
his betrothed brideliad becnlaid.” The 
tomb was opened in the presence of 
the members of the academy of St 
Liike, Avho were not a little interested 
in the ipve.stigation, having been long 
ill possession of a supposed skull of 
Raphael, which the cliaraetcr-casting 
phrenologists had, in their zeal for their 
theory, held up to admiration, and as 
a lest of the accuracy of their science. 
It must have been to their no small 
mortificafioii that their relic was dis¬ 
covered tob.ave “belonged to an indi¬ 
vidual of no celebrity.” We reluc¬ 
tantly pass over the interesting notes 
from Knglor’s Hand-Book “onthesub- 
jects of the paintings in the Capelia. 
Sistina.” 

To the artist, the “ Extracts from 
the translation of Goethe’s Theory of 
Colours will be, most valuable. The 
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* In page 215, it is said Raphael repaired to his native city at the age of twenty- 
one. This seems not to agree with the account of his not having left it till twenty- 
one years of age. It has been said also, at page 210, that he revisited Urbino in 1499, 
having been said not to have left it till 1504. 
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usual diagrams of the chromatic circle 
are shown to have one great defect. 
“ The opposite colours — red and 
green, yellow and purple, olive and 
orange—are made equal in intensity; 
whereas the com^lemental colour, 
•pictured on the retina, is always less 
vivid, and always darker or lighter 
than the original colour. This variety 
undoubtedly accords more with har¬ 
monious effects in painting.” To in¬ 
direct opposition of colours — the 
opposition should not only be of the 
colours, the hues, but in their in¬ 
tensity—“ the opposition of two pure 
■hues of equal intensity, differing only 
In‘the abstract quality of colour, 
would immediately be pronounced 
crude and inhamonious. It would 
not, however, be strictly correct to 
say thqt such a contrast is too violent; 
on the contrary, it appears that the 
contrast is not carried far enough, for, 
though differing in colour, the two 
hues may be exactly similar in purity 
and intensity. Complete contrast, 
on the other band, supposes dis- 
similaiity in all respects.* In .addi¬ 
tion to the mere difference of hue, 
the eye, it seems, requires difference 
in the lightness or darkness of the 
hue.” Artists who are so partial to 
extreme light—a white light—and, at 
the same time, of exhibiting vivid, 
strong, and crude colours, arc far 
more unnatural in their effects than 
those who prefer altogether the low er 
scale. In fact, it is the lower scale 
which can alone truly show .colours, 
—very vivid light and colour cannot 
co-exist. Colour is called by Kirchcr 
“ lumen opacaium.^' 'I'hat, increase 
of colour supposes increase of dark¬ 
ness, so often stated by Goethe, may 
be granted without difficulty. I'o 
what extent, on the other hand, in¬ 
crease of darkness—or rather diminu¬ 
tion of light — is accompanied by 
increase of colour, is a question which 
has been variously aUswered by 
various schools. The reconcilement 
of Goethe’s theory with the’practice 
of the best of the great- Venetian 
colourists, is shown with much critical 
discrimination. 

Leonardo da Vinci, the obscurity 
and want of arrangement of whose 
treatises are so much to be regretted, 
had« ^ as is shown by the juxta- 
p(»ition of passages, borrow^ed largely 


from Aristotle. It is agreed by both, 
that when light is overspread with 
obscurity, a red colour appears; the 
why remains for the more accurate 
investigation of philosophers. The 
blue of the sky arises from the 
interposition of white against the 
black. The following from Leonai-do 
is curious,—“This (effect of trans¬ 
parent colonrs on various grounds) is 
evident in smoke, which is blue when 
seen against black, but when it is 
opposed to tlic light, (blue sky), it 
appears browmish and reddening.” 

The letter “ On the decoration of a 
villa” comes verj' opportunely. Archi¬ 
tecture, with all its accompanying 
decoration of furniture and ornament, 
has been w ith us for nearly two cen¬ 
turies iu abeyance. The taste is 
reviving, and with it knowledge. 
The science is studied, and with the 
extension of the science, convenience, 
w'hich had long been the solo aim, 
and inadequately pursued, is in ad¬ 
vance. There is much to be done, 
not only iu villas and mansions, the 
houses of the rich, but in tliose of the 
moderate citizens. It too often hap¬ 
pens that families are weary of tlieir 
homes, they know not why—fly off to 
w atering-places for a little novelty— 
establish themselves in inconvenient 
lodging-houses—all, in reality, be¬ 
cause they lack a little variety at 
home. We have seen houses, where 
most of the rooms arc not only of 
the same dinicnsion.<(, but arc, as near 
as possible, coloured, papered, ]>aintcd, 
and furnished alike: the eye is w’earied 
with the perpetually obtruding same-^ 
ness, and the eye faithfully convey^ 
this disgust to the mind. We may 
be thought to have w’iiimsicai notions 
in this respect, yet we venture to the 
confession of a somewhat singular 
taste. Had we wealth at command, 
W'O would borrow something from 
every country and climate under the 
suu. Wo would enter subterranean 
palaces with the ancient Egyptians, 
all artificially lighted. Arabians, 
Greeks, and Homans should contribute 
architectural, designs. Our house 
should represent, in this sense, a map 
of the world: we would Inhabit 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America—(no, 
scarcely the latter)—^yet without being 
shocked by too sudden transitions; 
thongh we would retain somewhat of 
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this electrifying source of revivifying 
the too slumbering spirits. Wc would 
be able to walk “ the great circle, and 
be still at home.” We would create 
every gradation of light, and every 
gradation of darkness, to suit or to 
make every humour of the mind. Wc 
would have gardens such as few but 
Aladdin saw; and who less than a 
genic, ormost consummate of geniuses, 
should 'complete our last unfinished 
Avindow V—unfinished ; for, 'udth all 
this, it Avould still be a blessing to 
have something to do. And a pleasant 
thing to be the lord, master, emperor, 
in an architectural world of acres. 
Who does not love the lordly spirit of 
Wolsey ? but wc would go beyond him 
—would, as well as thoimperial palace, 
have the poet’s house, the painter’s 
house; and in their Avorks, all their 
Avorks, (avc are becoming as ambitious 
as Alnaschar,) be in daily familiarity 
Avith the great and wise of every age. 
Our libraries—we speak plurally, in 
the magnificence of the great idea— 
our picture-galleries, statue-galleries, 
should tax the skill of purveyors and 
architectural competitors without end. 
None thatha’.c eveV yet been built or 
supplied with treasures Avould suffice, 
for they arc for cramped positions. 
We Avould have no lack of space, and 
would not mind building a room for a 
single Avork. The idea of magic to 
construct, only .shows the real Avant of 
•man. Magic is but a pi'enomcn to 
genius. Did aa'O learn all this cx- 
traA'aganco from our early story-books 
of princes and princesses, and their 
fairy palaces—from Arabian tales, 
and, in later time, from the enchant¬ 
ments of Boyardo and Ariosto ? 
AVhateverAvere the sources—though it 
should torn out to have been but an 
old nurse— aa'c arc heartily thankful 
fur these variable, fanciful treasures; 
and, bad Ave the riches, in reality 
would add a further extravagance of 
cost and fancy—a mausoleum to her 
bcwitcliing bones. Wc remember 
thinking Menelaus, as pictured in the 
Agamemnon of .^schylus, happy even 
in his grief for the loss ofr llelen,^ in 
that he paced his galleries gazing 
upon her statues. 

“ Ma ritomiamo al nostro usato canto." 
For more practical views and uses, 
we refer those Avho AA’ould build and 
decorate houses of pretensions and taste 


to the good sense contained in Mr 
Eastlake’s Ueply, 

It seems to be scarcely a fable that 
beauty (as often pei'sonificd in ro¬ 
mantic poetry) is liid in an enchanted 
castle that fcAv can reach; and those 
fortunate few either see but the skirts 
of her robe, as she majestically passes 
from corridor to corridor, or arc so 
bewildered with the sight, that, having 
Avorshipped with downAvard eyes, they 
can give but a poor, account of that 
“vnltus nimium lubricus aspici;” 
while many of the adventurers are at 
once overcome,by the monsters of error 
tliat in every eiiapc sentinel the bridge 
and turret; Avbile others, scarcely on 
the verge of the precincts, gather a 
few flowers, and come away under 
the delusion that they have entered 
the true garden of all ciiehaulment. 
Some arc fascinated Avith the “ false 
Duennas ” that assume a shape of 
beauty, and lead them far away, to 
their utter bcAvilderment; and these 
never return to the real i)ursuit.— 
There are^ho meet AVith fellow ad- 
A'cnturers, nccompany each other but 
a short Avay, dispute about the route 
they should take, breathe a combat¬ 
ive atmosphere in the byepaths of 
error, and had rather slaughter each 
other than continue the adventure. 
Such seems to have been the thought 
of !Mi'Eastlakc, in the commencement 
of his fragment “On the Philosophy 
of the Pine Arts," Avbich he has 
clothed in more sober prose becoming 
the combatant for Truth—for ‘Pruth 
and Beauty are one. lie has been 
out upon tlie ad\'cnturc—yet scarcely 
tljinks himself safe from the weapons 
of combatants, old or new, the dis¬ 
comfited or tlio aspirant, and expects 
little credit Avill be given to the dis- 
coA'crics he professes to have made. 
“ To bint at theories of taste," he 
asserts, “is to invito oppo.sltion. The 
reader Avho grees his attention to them 
at all is eager to be an objector; he 
sets out by fancying that his liberty 
is in danger, and instinctively prepares 
to resist the supposed aggression.” 
We would by no means break a lance 
with one so skilful, and of such proof- 
armour, as that which this accom¬ 
plished combatant wears; but wo 
may venture to gather up the frag¬ 
ments of the broken lances that strcAv 
the field, and patch them up for other 
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hands—^oay, offer them, ivith the 
hnmility of a rauncr in the field, to 
Mr Eastlake himself, who will, ou good 
occasion, show of what wood and 
metal they are made. To carry on 
this'idea of enchantment, it is possible 
that Mr Eastlake may resemble the 
happy prince in search of the ninth 
statne. Eight bad been set up (we 
are not quite sure of the number): there 
they stood on their pedestals of finest 
marble, but they were cold to the 
touch. The prince in the tale found 
the ninth he was commanded to dis¬ 
cover to be a living beauty. If wo 
mistake not, Mr Eastlake considers 
beanty but the type of life. “ Life 
is pre-eminently an clement of beauty: 
the word itself presents at once to 
the imagination the ideas of move¬ 
ment, *of energy, and of bloom: the 
fact itself constitutes the greatest and 
most admirable attribute of nature.” 
Again, establishing the curve, though 
not the precise curve of Hogarth, 
as the line of beauty, “ a variously 
undulating curve may ^ercforc be 
proposed as the visible type of life : 
such a form is constantly found in 
nature, as the indication and concomi- 


certain degree of weakness—a delicacy 
almost amonntiug to it, at least—as 
necessary to the idea of beauty; and 
they would ill agree with the perfect 
“ vitality” of our author. 

But simply as to lines, we are in¬ 
clined to believe with Burke, that 
though the varied line is that in which 
beauty is found most complete, there 
is no particular line which constitutes 
it. Mr Eastlake, in referring that 
line to its resemblance to life, or to 
the antagonistic principles that make 
and ‘destroy life, if wo mistake not, 
cautiously abstracts this line of beauty 
from ideas of association; whereas 
his whole argument, in form and 
matter, appears to be one of associa¬ 
tion only. But such an association of 
life may be, if it existed, often de¬ 
structive of that impression which a 
beautiful object is intended to make. 
Lassitude, death itself, may be beauti¬ 
ful in form. When Virgil compares 
Euryalus dying to the flower cut down 
—to the poppies (Irooi)ing, weighed 
down with rain—he has in his eye 
objects beautiful in themselves; rather 
than life, they express Burke's idea 
of a certain weakness and faintness. 


tant of life itself. It was this which 
Hogarth detectijd in various examples, 
without tracing it to its sonroe. His 
illustrations are often oxcclleiit, but 
the type itself he adopted was sin¬ 
gularly unfortunate, llis “line of 
beanty” constantly repeats itself, and is 
therefore devoid of variety or clusticily 
—the never-failing accompaniments of 
perfect vitality.” Variation, whether 
of line or of otlier elements, lias on 
all hands been admitted as an ingre¬ 
dient of beanty. Mr Bnrke's illustra¬ 
tion of the dove is good : “ Here we 
see the head increasing insensibly to 
the middle, from whence it lessens 
gradually until it mixes with the 
neck; the neck loses itself in a larger 
swell, which continues to the middle 
of the body, when the whole decreases 
again to the tail. The tail takes a 
new direction, but it soon varies its 
new course ; it blends again with 
the other parts, and the line is perpet¬ 
ually changing above, below, upon 
every side.” Burke adds to this the 
other element—softness—which, we 
suspect, Mr Eastlake will admit only 
in a minor degree; for Mr Burke 
considers not only softness, but a 


inque huincros cervix colhipsa rccumbit. 
Purpureas veluti cum flos succi--us luatro, 
Langtiescit tuorieiis ; lii->sove pujtaver.'i cullo, 
Bemiscre ca])ut, pluvid cum lorte gravautiir. 

Perhaps Mr Eastlake may reply, 
that the simile expresses privation of 
life, and therefore shows the matter* 
capable of receiving it; but this ap¬ 
pears further to involve the necessity 
of association, which denies the beauty 
of the line per se. The idea of priva¬ 
tion is a sentiment; but the question 
is, if there be a line of beauty inde¬ 
pendent of sentiment or association. 
Let us attempt to an.swcr it by another 
—the opposite. Is there a line of ugli¬ 
ness ? We think there is not: if there 
, be, what line? certainly not a straight 
line, (we must not hero refer any to 
an object.) Perhaps we may not ho 
very wrong in saying that a line per 
se is one of indifference”—similar to 
that state of the mind before, as 
Burke saj-s, we receive either pain or 
pleasure. May wo not farther say 
that, very strictly speaking, there is 
no one line bnt the straight — that 
eyeiy figure is made up of its inclina¬ 
tions, which are other or ctjuivalent 
to other lines ? If there be any truth 
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in this, the “line of beauty” (here 
adopting for a moment the word) 
is not a single bnt a complicated 
thing: the straight line has no parts,, 
until we make them by divisions: the 
ciiired line has parts by Its deviations, 
which constitute a kind of division, 
withont the abruptness which the 
divided straight line would have. The 
organ of sight requires a moving in¬ 
stinct: that instinct is cariosity; but 
that is of an inquiring, progressive 
nature. Without some variety, there¬ 
fore, in the object, it would die ere it 
could give birth to pleasurable sensa¬ 
tion. It is too suddenly set to rest 
by a straight line ;>cr se; but when 
that line is combined with others, the 
sense is kept awake, is exercised; and 
it is from the exercise of a sense that 
pleasure arises. Too sudden divi¬ 
sions, by multiplying one object, dis¬ 
tract ; but in the curve, in the very 
variety, the unity of the object is pre- 
serve(l. A real cause may possibly 
here exist for what we will still call 
a “ line of beautj'," without refenang 
it at all to so complicated a machinery 
of thought as that of life, with its 
antagonistic principle, with which it 
eontimially contends. This is, doubt¬ 
less, physically and philosophically 
true; but it is altogether a thought 
which gives beauty to the idea of the 
line after we have eontinuplated it— 
not before. I'lie line may rather give 
rise to and illustrate the philosophical 
thought, than be made what it is by 
that thought, which it altogether 
precedes. 

Mr Eastlake objects to Hogarth’s 
lino that it repeats itself. We are 
not qnite satisfied of the validity of 
this objection : for we find a certain 
repetition the eoiisfant rule of nature 
—a repetition not of identity, but 
similarity—an imitation rather, which 
constitutes symmetry—which, aga||, 
is a kind of eorrespondenee, or, to 
clothe it Avith a moral term, a sym¬ 
pathy. To this symmetry, when a 
freedom of action is given, it bnt mhkes 
a greater variety; for we never lose 
sight of the symmetry, the balancing 
qnantity always remaining. Thus, 
though a man move one arm up, 
the other down, the balance of the 
symmetry is not destroyed by the 
motion. We know that the alterna¬ 
tion may take place,—that the arms 


may shift positions: we never lose 
sight of the correspondence, of the dmi- 
larity. Every exterior swell in the limb' 
has its corresponding interior swell. 
The enlargement by a joint is not one¬ 
sided. Every enrve has its. opposite. 
The face exemplifies it, which, as it 
is the most beantifnl part, baa the 
least flexible power of shifting its 
symmetry. Mark how the oval-is 
completed by the height of the fore¬ 
head and the declination of the chin. 
In nature it will be mostly found that, 
Avlien one line rises, there is an oppo¬ 
site that falls,—^that whej’C a line con¬ 
tracts to a point, its opposite contracts 
to meet it. And this is the pervading 
principle of the curve carried ont, and 
is most complete when the circle or 
oval is formed, for then the symme¬ 
trical or sympathetic line is perfected. 
Let ns see how nature paints herself. 
Let ns suppose the lake a mirror, as 
her material ansAvering to our canvass. 
We .see this repetition varied only By 
a faintness or Ihav of pci’spective, 
AA'liich, to the eye, in some degree 
changes the linc^ from its perfect ex¬ 
actness. Aswesee, we admire. There 
is no one insensible to this beauty. 
Nay, we would go further, and say 
that the artist cannot at random draw 
any continuous set of lines that, as 
forms, shall be ugly, if he but apply 
to them this imitation principle of 
nature, Avhich, as it is dcscriptiA'^e of the 
thing, may be termed the principle of 
Keflexion, and which we rather 
choose, because it seems to include 
two natural iivopeusitics not A'cry un¬ 
like each other—imitation and sym¬ 
pathy. We say “ not verA’unlike each 
other,” because they strictly resemble 
each other only in humanity. The 
brute may have the one—imitation, 
as in the monkey; but he imitates 
A> itliont sympathy, therefore avc love 
him not: and it is this lack which makes 
his imitation mostly mischicA'ons, for 
evil acts arc the more visible,—the 
good discernible by feeling, by sym¬ 
pathy. The sympathy of the symme¬ 
try of nature is its sentiment, and 
may therefore be at least an ingredient 
in beauty, and thus exhibited in lines. 
Lines similar, that approach or recede 
from each other, do so by means of 
their similarity in a kind of relation 
to each other; and by this they ac¬ 
quire a purpose, a meaning, as it Avere, 
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a sentient feeling, or, as we may say, 
a sympathy. A line of itself is no¬ 
thing—^it has no vital being, no form, 
until it bear relation to some other, 
or, by its combination with another, 
becomes a figure; and because it is a 
figure, it pleases, and we in some de¬ 
gree sympathise with it, as a part, 
with ourselves, of things created. 
Thus the curve, or Hogarth’s line of 
beauty, which we assume to be made 
up of straight lines, whose joining is 
imperceptible, is the first designated 
figure of such lines, and in it we first 
recognise form, the first essential of 
organic being and beanty. It is like 
oi’der dawning through chaos,—life 
not out of death, but out of that un- 
imaginablenothing, before dcatliwas or 
could be. It is the Aphrodite, discard¬ 
ing the tfnmeanibg froth and foam, and 
rising altogether admirable. Now 
again as to Hogarth’s line—carried but 
a little further, it woidd be strictly ac¬ 
cording to this principle of Keficxion. 
Divideit by an imaginary line, and you 
see It as in a mirror. If the serpentine 
line, then, as Hogartl^callcdit, be a line 
of beauty, let ns see in what that line is 
rendered most beautiful. Let us take 
the caduceus of llcrmcs as the mystic 
symbol of beanty. Here we see 
strictly the principle of reflexion, (for 
it matters not whether lateral or per- 
peudiculai',) and hei'e, as a separation, 
how beautiful is the straight line! 
Take away either serpent, where is 
the beauty ? We have a natural love 
of order as well as of variety,—of ba¬ 
lancing one thing with another. If 
we remember, Hogarth falls into the 
error of making it a principle of art 
to shun regularity, and recommends 
a practice, which painters of archi¬ 
tectural subjects have, as we think, 
erroneously a'dopted, of taking their 
views away from a central point. 
The principle of reflexion of nature 
woula imply that they lose thereby 
more than they gain, for they lose that 
complete order which was in the design 
of the architect, and which, by not 
distiurbing, so aids the sense of re¬ 
pose—a source of greatness as well as 
beauty. But to return to this Re¬ 
flexion. It has its resemblance to 
Memory, which ^ves pleasure simply 
by reflecting the past,—by imitating 
through sympathy. Wo are pleased 
witj^ simihtudes, when placed in oppo¬ 


sition. Tliey are, like the two sides 
of Apollo's lyre, divided only by lines 
that, through them, discourse music, 
—hanuony or agi'cemcnt making one 
out of many tilings. The painter 
knows well that he requires his ba¬ 
lancing lines to bring all intermediate 
parts into the idea of an embracing 
whole. If any of Hogarth’s lines, as 
given examples iu his plate, (though 
he gives Xhe preference to one,) had 
its corresponmng, as in the caduceus, 
it would at once become a beautiful 
line. • 

We took occasion some years ago, 
in a paper iu Maga, to notice the 
practice, according to this principle of 
nature, followed by perhaps as great 
a master of composition (of lines) as 
any that art has produced— Gasp.!!- 
Poussin; and we exemplified the rule 
by reference to some of his pictures; 
and we remarked that, by this his 
practice, he made more available for 
variety and uniformity the .space of 
his canvass. Wo have since, with 
much attention, noticed the lines of 
nature, w'hen most beautiful,—have 
watched the clouds, how they hsive 
arclicd valleys, and promoted a cor¬ 
respondence of sentiment,—and how, 
in woods, the receding and approach¬ 
ing lines of ch'cles have made the 
meetings and the hollows, which both 
make space, and are agreeable. We 
are not setting forth our line of beauty. 
We would rather suggest that it is 
possible the idea of the wave or curve, 
right in itself, may be carried to a 
still greater completeness. It may, in 
fact, only be a part of.beauty, which 
must scarcely be limited to a single 
line, or rather figure. We should have 
hesitated, lest we should seem to have 
hazarded a crude theory, if it bad 
appeared to be entirely in oppositibu 
to Mr Eastlake. We think, upon the 
^ole view, it rather advances his, 
^d reconciles it as a part only with 
that of Burke and Hogarth. The 
thing stated may be true, when the 
reason glveq for it may be untrue, or 
at least insufiicient. Tlic notion of 
life aud its antagonism is true; but 
its application may bo more ingenious, 
and In the nature of a similitude, than 
an absolute foundation; for many 
similar referable corrcspoudeuccs of 
ideas may bo given, as the range of 
simUitude is large. But the objection 
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to them is that they are mental, and 
will not, therclire, apply uncondition¬ 
ally in a theory from which we set out 
by abstracting association. ^ 

Nor can we go so far as to carry 
this idea of “ life ” into the theory of 
colour, 

“ Colour,” says Mr Eastlake, “ viewed 
under the ordinary effects of light and 
atmosphere, may be considered according 
to the same general principles. It is 
first to be observed that, like forms, they 
may or may not bo characteristic, and 
that no object would be improved by 
means, however intrinsically agreeable, 
which are never its own. Next, as to the 
idea of life : creatures exhibit the hues 
with which nature has clothed them in 
greatest brilliancy during the period of 
consummate life and health. Bright red, 
which, by universal consent, represents 
the idea of life, (perhaps from its identity 
with the hue of the blood,) is the colour 
which most stimulates the organs of 
sight.” 

Wc doubt if any one colour, as we 
doubted of any ojic line, is the colour 
of beauty; and as to red representing 
life, jiossibly bj’ resemblance to blood, 
.■speaking to the eye of Art, wc should 
not say that redness is the best expo¬ 
nent of the beautiful flesh of human life. 
If so, it is most seen in earliest in¬ 
fancy, when it positively displeases. 
The 3 'oung bird and young mouse 
create even disgust from this too vis¬ 
ible blood-redness. 

What is beauty? is quite another 
question from that of whether there is 
a line of beauty. Lines xnay be 
pleasing or displeasing, in a degree 
independent of the objects in which 
they happen to be. Lines that corre¬ 
spond in symmetty, as well as co¬ 
lours which agree in harmony, may 
exist in disagreeable objects, leaving 
yet the question of beauty to bo an¬ 
swered; though beauty, whatever it 
is, may require this correspondence 
of parts, this order, this sympathy in 
symmetry. 

Burke has separated the sublime 
from the beautiful. Mr Eastlake has, 
we suppose intentionally, with a view 
to his ulterior object, in this fragment 
omitted any such distinction. He 
may be the more judicious iu this, as 
Burke* admits ugliness into his Sub¬ 
lime. 

It has been supposed that the an¬ 


cient artists studied the forms of in¬ 
ferior animals for the purpose of em¬ 
bellishing the human. The bull and 
lion have been rccognisod in the heads 
of Jupiter and Hercules. Mr Eastlake 
lays stress upon the necessity in 
avoiding, in representing the human, 
every characteristic of the brute; and 
quotes Sir Charles Bell, who says, “I 
hold it to be an inevitable consequence 
of such a comparison, that they should 
discover that the perfection of the 
human form was to bo attained by 
avoiding what w'as characteristic of 
the inferior animals, and increasing the 
proportions, of those features which 
belong to man.” 

This is doubtless well put; but 
there is an extraordinary fact that 
seems to remove this characteristic 
peculiarity from the idea of •beauty, 
however it may add it to the idea of 
pei’fectiou. Man is the only risible 
animal: risibility may be said, there¬ 
fore, to be his distinguishing mark. 
If so, far from attributing any beauty 
to it, even Avhen we admit its agrec- 
ability, wc deny its beauty,—we even 
sec in it distortion. Painters univer¬ 
sally avoid representing it. They 
prefer the 

“ Santo, onesto, e grave cigUo.” 

Some have tliought the smile, so sne- 
cessfully rendered by Correggio, the 
letting down of beauty into an inferior 
grace. 

Perhaps the sura of .the view 
taken by Mr Eastlake may bo best 
shown by a quotation:— 

“We have now brieiy considered the 
principal (esthetic attributes of the or¬ 
ganic and inorganic world. We have 
traced the influence of two leading prin¬ 
ciples of beauty—the visible evidence of 
character in form, and the visible evi¬ 
dence of the higher character of life. 
WeJpjw endeavoured to separate these 
fromother auxiliary sources of agreeable 
impressions—snch as the effect of colours, 
and the influences derived from the 
memory of the other senses. Lastly, all 
these elements have been kept independ¬ 
ent of accidental and remote associations, 
since a reference to such sources of inte¬ 
rest could only serve to complicate the 
question; and render the interpretation of 
nature less possible. 

A third criterion remains ; it is appli- 
- cable to human beings, and to them only. 
Human beauty is then most complete^ 
when it not only conforms to the arche- 
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typal (ftondard of ita species, when it 
not only exhibits in the greatest perfec- 
isoa the attributes of lifb, but when it 
most bews the impress of mind, control- 
> ting and spiritualising both.” ** The con- 
olusion which the foregoing considera¬ 
tions appear to warrant, may be now 
briefly'stated as follows:— Character is 
reiatine beauty—Life is the highest ckaf- 
aeter—Mind is the highest life.’* 

We confess, in conclusion, that we 
are not yet disposed to admit, from 
any thing we have read, that Burke’s 
“ Sublime and Beautiful ” is super¬ 
seded. We^ can'as readily believe that 
the sublime and beautiful may be 
reunited in one vfew, as that it is op¬ 
tional to separate them. The sublime 
and, the beautiful both belong to u.s 
as human beings,making their sensible 
impresHions all sources of pleasure, 
greatly differing in kind. It is inse¬ 
parable from onr condition to have a 
sgnse of a being vastly superior to 
otorselves: sublimity has a reference 
to that superior power over ns, and to 
ourselves, as subject to it: while it 
renders us Inferior, it lifts our minds 
to the knowledge of the greater. 
Beauty, on the contrary, seems to look 
up to us for aid, support, or sympathy. 
It thus flatters while it pleases, and, iu 
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contradiction to the subduing influence 
of the sublime, it malAs ourselves in 
some respects the superior, and puts 
us iu good humour both with the ob¬ 
ject aud ourselves. 

We arc loath to quit this most in¬ 
teresting subject. Wc thank Mr 
EasUake for bringing it so charmingly 
before us. We feel that our remarks 
have been very inadequate, both witli 
regard to the nature of the subject, 
and as “ The Philosophy of the Fine 
Arts ” may seem to demand. But wo 
are aware that to do both justice 
would require larger space than can 
be here flowed, and an abler pen 
than we can command. We almost 
fear a complete elucidation of beauty 
is not within the scope of the human 
mind. It may bo to us not from 
earth, but from above; and we are 
not prepared to receive its whole 
truth. Burke somewhere observes 
that—“ The waters must be troubled 
ere they will give out their virtues.” 
The allusion is admirable, and justifies 
disturbing discn.«isions. On such a 
subject, where the root of the matter 
grows not on earth, it may be. added, 
in further allusion, that the stirring 
hand should be that of au angel. 
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